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PREFACE 


"THs is the fifty-first issue of the Official Year Book of New South Wales, 
which, from the first issue in 1886 to 1904, was known as the “ Wealth 
and Progress of New South Wales.” 


As with the preceding issue (No. 50, 1945-46), there have been unavoidable 
delays in publishing this edition. The chapters, which were published 
separately as soon as possible after preparation, contain statistical data . 
relating niostly to the year 1947-48 and the calendar year 1948 and earlier 
years, with the textual matter revised to the middle: months of 1949, 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but if any 
be observed .by readers, notification regarding them would be appreciated. 


The “ Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually by - 
this Bureau, will prove of service to those seeking more details regarding 
the matters treated generally in this Year Book. The “ Monthly Summary 
of Business Statistics,” published monthly, contains a summary of the latest 
available statistics of the State. 


My thanks are tendered to the responsible officers of the vatious State and 
Commonwealth Departments and to others who have supplied information, 
often at considerable trouble. In particular I wish to thank Mr. A. E. Sey- 
mour (Editor of Publications), Mr. K. Davison, Mr. W. Willcocks, Mr. R. B. 
Phibbs, and other Officers of the Bureau upon whom the great bulk of the 
work in preparing this volume devolved. Special acknowledgment is due 
also to the Government Printer and his staff. 


8S. R. CARVER, 
Government Statistician, 


Bureau of Statistics and Economics, 
Sydney, September, 1950. 
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ERRATA. 


In third line from bottom, for “ 1,315,043 ” read ‘* 1,311,959.” ° 

In: Table'121,.5th column, last line, for.‘ 13:56.” read“ 136.” 

In Table 182, Jast column, 2nd line, for “‘ 1-602” read * 61:02,” 

In: Table :206, Males;. last- column, 10th: line; for:"*'37-73 ? read: f* 97!73,’? 
In last-line from. bottom, for:‘ 12,430,009,000." read 12,430,000.” 


Third line, for “26 read “5°? and. im tabular statement’ following 4th’ line, 
under,.“‘ Sugar: Oane,’’ for ‘‘ 25: acres,” read.‘ 5 acres.’ 


At end’ of:9th'line from:bottom; for“ '4,285'?? read ** 3;285.” ” 
In Table 386, particulars of Calves, Slaughtered shown opposite years 1943 to 


1948 inclusive are:those for the vyears 1944 to 1949. The number: in 1948 .. 
was':379,146! 
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GEOGRAPHY = 


INeY SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone df ‘tte 

Southern Hemisphere, and is on the opposite side of ‘the world’ “froth 
the seat of the British Empire, of which it forms a part. It is distant from 
London 11,200 miles by the Suez Canal—the shortest shipping route.:: By 
regular air mail services, the flying ‘time (including refuelling) from 
Sydney to London ‘is sixty-two and three-quarter hours, 


The name “New South Wales” was given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known as Néw Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, 
and for fifty-seven years all Australian territory east of longitude 185° 
east was known by that name. In 1825, shortly after the separation of 
Tasmania (Van Diemeén’s Land), the western boundary was moved to 
longitude 129°. The steps by which the territory of the State assumed 
its present boundaries and dimensions are shown below :— 


Table 1.—Territorial Adjustments of ‘New South Wales since 1788. 


Population 
\ “Area of | gga pain 
Area New South ° known as 
Date, Nature of Territorial Adjustment. ‘involved In | Wales after New South 
adjustment. | adjustment |yales at end 
t of year. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles, 
1788 |} New South Wales defined as whole of Aus- ae 1,584,389 1,024 


tralasia east of longitude 135° east.* (26th Jan.) 
1825 | Tasmania practically separated from New| 26,215 | 1,558,174 
a _ South Wales. 338,500f- 
| 1825 | Western boundary of New South Wales} 618,134 | 2,076,308 |} ‘ 


moved to longitude 129° east. he 
1836 | South Australia founded as a separate) 309,850 | 1,766,458 78,929. 
colony. 
1841 | New Zealand proclaimed a separate colony...) 108,862 | 1,662,596 145,303" : 


1851 | Victoria ‘proclaimed a separate colony ins 87,884 | 1,574,712] 197,265 
1859 | ‘Queensland proclaimed s separate colony ..,) 654,300 | 1,020,412 327,459 » 


1861-3] Northern Territory and tertitory between) 710,040 310,372 377,712 
longitude 129° and 132° east separated. 


1911 | Australian Capital Territory ceded to Com- 911 309,461 | 1,701,736 
monwealth. 

1916 cae at Jervis Bay ceded to Common- 28 309,433 | 1,895,603 
wealth. 


* Literally interpreted, the boundaries defined included Fiji, Samoa, and some neighbouring islands... 
t Approximate. t Exclusive of area of Pacific Islands, except New Zealand, 


\ 
The area of New South in the years 1788 to 1841, as shown above, is~ 
approximate only. 


BounDARIES AND DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries of New South Wales aré as follows:—On the east, 
the South Pacifie Ocean fiom Point Danger to Cape Howe; on the west, ‘the 
141st meridian of éast longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south 

*97299—1 
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latitude, proceeding east to the Barwon River, and thereafter along the 
Macintyre aud Dumaresq Rivers to the junction with Tenterfield Creek; 
thence along the crest of a spur of the Great Dividing Range, the crest of 
that range north to the Macpherson Range, and along the crest of the 
Macpherson Range east to the sea; on the South, the southern bank of the 
Murray River to its source at the head of the River Indi, and thence by a 
direct marked line to Cape Howe. 


The greatest dimeusion of the State is along a diagonal line from Point 
Danger to the south-west corner of the State a distance of 850 miles, The 
shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. The 
length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Cape Howe, is 683 
miles, the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest breadth, 
measured along the 29th parallel of latitude, is 756 miles. 


AREA, 
The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, but 
‘excluding the Federal Territory, is 309,483 square miles, or 198,087,000 
acres, being rather more than one-tenth of the area of Australia, About 
4,639 square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface are covered by 
water, including 176 square miles, or 112,750 acres, by the principal har- 
bours. The area of Lord Howe Island is 5 square miles. 


The area of New South Wales. in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown in the following statement :— 


Table 2.—Area of Australian States and Territories. 


Ratio of Area 


sctalimaah te | RTT ath fo 
sq. miles. 

New South Wales ... one tos 309,433 10°40 1:000 
Viotoria wee ave ane ate 87,884 2°96 284 
Queensland ... ie aa wee 670,500 22°54 2:167 
South Australia tee oe vee 380,070 12:78 1:228 

‘ Western Australia .., ace ae 975,920 32°81 3°154 
. Tasmania... ave ove sa 26,216 “88 0-085 
Northern Territory ... ves eos 623,620 17°60 1-692 
Australian Capital Territory ise 911 03 0038 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay ... 28 00 ‘000 
Commonwealth ...| 2,974,581 100:00 9°613 

I 


New South Wales is approximately three and a half times as large as 
Victoria, nearly twelve times as large as Tasmania, and one-fifth smaller 
than South Australia. Queensland is more than twice and Western 

Australia three times as large as New South Wales. 
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The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
end of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain individual 
countries :— 


Table 3.—Area of New South Wales and other Countries. 


Ratto of Area 


tio of Area 
Country. Area. Nee gnce. oo Area of 
Wales. Australia. 
sq. miles. 

New South Wales... 309,433 1000 “104 
Commonwealth ... 2,974,581 9°613 1:000 
Great Britain dei * 89,041 288 030 
Canada ... sas 8,729,665 12-053 1254 
Argentina aay 1,153,119 3°729 388 
United States isis 3,022,387 9-768 1-016 
British Empire ...| 13,358,952 43-156 4489 
The World wel 52,055,879 168-231 17-500 


LORD HOWE ISLAND. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and, for the 
purpose of representation in the State Parliament, is included in King, a 
metropolitan electorate. It is situated about 800 miles east of Port 
Macquarie and 486 miles north-east of Syduey. The island was discovered 
in 1788. It is of voleanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, 
reaches an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate and soil are favourable for 
the growth of subtropical products, but on account of the rocky formation 
of the greater part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 800 acres are 
arable, The land has not been alienated, and is occupied rent free on 
sufferance, being utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. 
A Board of Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and super- 
vises the palm seed industry. At the census of 30th June, 1947 the popula- 
tion numbered 179 persons. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


The physiographical characteristics of New South Wales, in particular 
its coastline, geological structure, mountains, rivers and lakes, were outlined 
on page 8 of the Official Year Book, 1929-80. For particulars of the dis- 
tribution of industries and settlement throughout the State, reference 
may be made to the chapter “Rural Industries” of this volume and in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


_ The general configuration of New South Wales and the distribution of 
rainfall are illustrated by a diagrammatic map on page 9. Another map, 
on page 10, indicates the principal agricultural, pastoral, dairying and 
mining regions of the State. 


New South Wales is divided naturally into four main divisions, which 
are strips of territory extending from north to south, viz. the coastal 
division; the tablelands, which form the Great Dividing Range between the 
coastal districts and the plains; the western slopes of the Dividing Range; 
and the western plains. 


The coastal division is a narrow fertile plain. Its average width is 50 
miles in the worth and 20 miles in the south—the widest portion being 150 
miles in the valley of the Hunter River. The coastline ig regular with 
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numerous saudy beaches, -inlets and river estuaries, and,.at intervals, there 
are lakes, partly marine and partly estuarine, which provide extensive 
fishing grounds and tourist and holiday resorts. 


There are two tablelands—the northern and the southern—forming an ex- 
tensive plateau region varying in width from 30 to 100 miles. The average 
height of the northern tableland is 2,500 feet, and a large portion in the 
New England ‘Range has an altitude greater than 4,000 feet. The average 
height of the Southern Tableland is slightly less than the northern, though 
the IXosciusko Plateau which it contains is the most elevated part of the 
State, rising at Mount Kosciusko, Australia’s highest peak, to au elevation 
of 7,328 feet. The Jenolan and other caves occur in the limestone belt in 
the central portion of the tablelands division. 


To the westward the tablelands slope gradually to the great plain district. 
which covers nearly two-thirds of the area of New South Wales. Qn the: 
slopes there is generally an adequate rainfall. On the plains the surface: 
consists of fertile red and black soils, but the rainfall is scanty, particularly 
jn the far western section. These divisions are watered by the rivers of - 
the Murray-Darling system and large storage dams have been constructed: 
on the upper courses of the Murray, Murrumbidgee and Lachlan ‘Rivers: 
to maintain the supply in periods of scarce rainfall. The Darling and its 
tributaries are liable to shrinkage .in dry weather, -but when heavy rains. 
oceur in their upper :basins they overflow their banks and spread over -the 
surrounding country for miles, producing a luxuriant growth of grasses. 
The Broken Hill mining -field is located near -the western boundary of 
New South Wales. 


‘Principau RIVERS. 


The length of the principal rivers has been computed by the Lands 
Department of New South Wales on a uniform basis. Considerable data 
were obtained from the results of surveys of the greater part of the Murray,. 
Darling, Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and where such information 
was not available the length was measured on the standard parish maps. 
In every .case the starting point was the furthest source of the river, The 
lengths as determined are as follows :— 


Table 4.—Length of Principal Rivers. 


Inland Rivers. ‘Length. Coastal Rivers, Length. Coastal Rivers, Length, 
miles. : miles. | miles 
Murray ... «| 1,609* || Tweed ... see 50 || Wollomba ae 46. 
Darling... | 1,702f || Richmond un 163 || Hunter ... $e 287 
Murrumbidgee ...| 981 || Clarence .,. | 245 || Hawkesbury t ...) 293: 
Lachlan ... «| 922 || Bellingen ae 68 | Shoalhaven ...| 206. 
Bogan... «| 451 || Nambucca eek 69 | Clyde... aii 67 
Macquarie oes 590 || ‘Macleay ... «| 2650 |) Moruya ... we ‘97 
Castlereagh | (341 | Hastings eo} = 108 |) Tuross .. w 91. 
Namoi _... «| 526 || Camden Haven... 33 || Bega. Hn 58 


Gwydir... «| 415 || Manning... «| 1389 || Towaniba vey 57 


* 1,203 miles within New South Wales. 11,026 miles withIn-New South Wales, { And main tributary. 
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The relative magnitude of some of: tlle more-important rivers-as shown 
by the average annual volume: of.water whiel: they carry: has been ascer- 
tained from the records: of river. gawgings. 


The following comparison is based on the records of' the period 1908 to 
1947. An acre-foot of water is the quantity which would’cover an acre of 


land to a uniform depth of one foot:— 


Table 5.—Drainage: Area‘and Volume of Principal Rivers. 


Distance’: Average Annual 
oA pase sles ‘ from Drainage ae 
River. Gauging: Station, Sourve of ‘Aiea: oe 
miles. sq. miles, acre-feet. 
Murray .. i ...{ Tooumwal 435 10,160 4,762,080 
Murrumbidgee | Wagga Wagga 398 10,700 2,704,300 
‘Darling .. ..| Menindie ee 1,383 221,700 1,383,000 
Macquarie ..| Narromine 318 10,090 606,480 
Lachlan... ..| Condobolin 380 10,420 415,780 
Namoi ... | Narrabri 802 9,820 460,400 
unter ... ...| Singleton 198 6,580 538,900 
Yachlan... .| Forbes 253 6,775 563,130 


The operation of the Hume Reservoir has affected the Tocumwal run-off 
since 1929, Burrinjuck has affected Wagga Wagga since 1914, and Wyan- 
gala Dam has affected Condobolin and Forbes since 1935, 


Tourist Resorts. 


Throughout the tablelands and coastal districts of New South Wales 
there are many pleasure resorts, centres of scenic beauty, and some 
remarkable examples of natural phenomena. 


Port Jackson, the harbour of the metropolis, has great natural beauty 
as well as shipping facilities for a large volume of trade. The Sydney 
Harbour Bridge, spanning one of its many armis, is one of the worl. 
great engineering achievements, 


Along the sea-board, scalloped coastline and sandy beaches contrast with 
the wooded and fern-strewn mountain-sides fringing the coast, and from 
mumerous points there are extensive panoramas of coast, coastal plain 
and mountains. Near the metropolis, the National Park and Kuring-gai 
Chase are extensive reserves for recreation, intersected by waterways. The 
natural fauna and flora have been preserved and the scenery is typical of 
the Australian bush. The Hawkesbury River, within 50 miles of Sydney, 
possesses unusual grandeur and natural beauty. 


The Blue Mountains (50 to 80 miles west of Sydney) contain many 
popular tourist resorts with scenery of rugged grandeur. Among the huge 
wooded valleys there are waterfalls, cascades and fern groves. There is a 
remarkable series of limestone caves at Jenolan in the central tableland, 
about 120 miles from Sydney. These caves contain dripstone formations, 
with stalactites and stalagmites of great delicacy and beauty. There are 
caves containing similar geological phenomena at Wombeyan and Yarran- 
gobilly, also in the tablelands. Around Kosciusko, Australia’s highest 
mountain peak, there is a large national park, and facilities have been pro- 
vided for tourists and for snow sports. 
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Canberra, the capital city of the Commonwealth of Australia, is situated 
in the hills fringing the Monaro Plains. Further inland, at a distance of 
150 to 250 miles from the coast, are the fertile hills of the sheep and wheat 
districts and, beyond them, stretching westward for hundreds of miles, are 
the great plains utilised mainly for sheep and cattle grazing. 


A separate department of the State under the administration of a 
Minister of the Crown was organised in August, 1946 to deal with tourist 
activities and immigration in New South Wales. 


The Government Tourist Bureau freely issues literature and detailed 
information concerning resorts and travel throughout the State and 
arranges itinerarjes and accommodation for tourists, 


CLIMATE 


EW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone. Its 
climate is generally mild and equable and mostly free from cxtremes 
of heat and cold, but occasionally very high temperatures are experienced 
in the north-west and very cold temperatures on the southern tablelands. 
Abundant sunshine is experienced in all seasons. On an average the 
capital city is without sunshine only twenty-three days per year, and the 
average range of temperature between the hottest and coldest month is not 
more than 19° Fahr. In the hinterland there is even more sunshine and 
the range of temperature is greater, but observations with the wet bulb 
thermometer show that the temperature is not maintained in any part of 
the State at a level so high as to be determined to the health and physique 
of persons engaged in outdoor labour. 


Practically the whole of New South Wales is subject to the bracing 
influence of frosts during five or more months of the year. Snow hag been 
known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, but its occurrence is. 
comparatively rare except in the tableland districts. Perennial snow 
is found only on the highest peaks of the southern tableland. 


The seasons are not so well defined in the western interior as on the coast. 
They are generally as follows:—spring, during September, October and 
November; summer during December, January and February; autumn 
during March, April and May; winter during June, July and August. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Meteorological services are administered by a Bureau, a branch of the: 
Commonwealth Department of the Interior. A Deputy Director in 
Sydney directs observations throughout the State of New South Wales. 
Climatological stations are established at a number of representative towns, 


and there are rainfall recording stations at most centres. vy 


Weather observations are telegraphed daily from many stations to the 
Weather Bureau, Sydney, where bulletins, rain maps and isobaric charts’ 
are prepared and issued for public information, Weather forecasts and 
forecasts of conditions over the ocean.and for aviation purposes are pre- 
pared. When occasion warrants, flood and storm warnings are issued to 
the press, broadcasting stations and to public departments. 


Particulars of meteorological observations at various stations in New 
South Wales are published annually in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. 


WINDS. 


The weather in New South Wales is determined chiefly by anticyclones, 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical and 
southern depressions. The anticyclones pass almost continually across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east. A general 
surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, some- 
times towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and cold weather when it moves towards the equator. 
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New South Wales is fairly. free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may result from an inland depression, or may 
reach the State from the north-east tropics or from the southern low- 
pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia. In the summer months 
the preyailing winds on the coast are north-easterly, mainly on account 
of.the consistency of the sea breezes, and they extend inland to. the high- 
Jands. West of the Great Divide, however, the winds are. variable, being 
dependeut on the control of the, various atmospheric systems; they have 
a marked northerly component in the northern half of the State and a 
pronounced southerly component in the southern areas. Southerly changes 
are characteristic of the summer weather on the coast. These winds, which 
blow from the higher southern latitudes, cause a rapid fall in the tempera- 
ture and sometinies are accompanied by thunderstorms. During winter, the 
prevailing direction of the wind, is westerly, In the southern areas of the 
State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding northwards there is a 
southerly tendency. Australia lies directly in the great high-pressure belt 
during the cold; months of: the year. 


RAINFALL. 


Rainfall in New South Wales is associated mainly with two types of 
depression—tropical and southern. The amount of rainfall varies very 
greatly over the wide.expanse of.territory, the average decreasing. from, about 
80:inches per annum in the north-eastern corner to.less than 7 inches in the 
north-western corner. Rainfall exerts a very powerful influence in. determin- 
ing the character of settlement, but its effects can be gauged only in a 
general way from annual averages as to quantity because consideration must 
be given also to other important factors such as. seasonal distribution and 
reliability. 

The coastal districts receive the largest annual falls, ranging from an 
average of 30 inches in the south to about 80: inches in the extreme north. 
Despite their proximity to the sea, the mountain chains are not of sufficient 
elevation to cause.any great condensation, so that, with. slight irregularities, 
the. average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the north-western limits 
of the State, 

An approximate classification of areas in New South Wales (including. 
the Australian Capital Territory) according to average annual rainfall is as. 
follows :— 


Table 6.—Areas in New South, Wales according to Annual Rainfall. 


, Piopor ||’ Propor- 
Annual pre tion ‘of Annual Area, F tien 
Rainfatl. total Rainfall, of total 
Sq. Miles. Acres. Area, Sq. Miles. Acres. Area, 

“inches, | - per cent, inches. per cent. 
Over 70 549 351,360. 2 20 to. 30: | 72,317 | 46,282,880:| 23°3 
60 to 70 2,098 1,342,720 7 15 to 20. | 54,315 | 34,761,600 175 
50 to 60 5,046 | 3,229,440 16 || 10 to 15 72,937 | 46,679,680.| 23°5 
40 to 50 | 11,240 7,193,600 36 Under 10 61,143 39,131,520 | 19°7- 


30 to 40, | 30,727 | 19,665,280,| 9-9 pote eee ee SF, 
Total ...|310,372 |198,638,080 | 100-0 
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CONDOUBILIN 


Approximately 39 per cent. of the area of the State receives rains 
exceeding on, the average 20.inches per year. Over the greater part of the 
State the annual rainfall varies on, the average, between 20 per cent, and 
35, per cent. from the mean, but in the south-eastern corner the degree 
of variation is less and in the north-western. quarter itis more. Protracted 
periods of dry weather in one part or another are not uncommon, but 
simultaneous drought over the whole territory of the State has been 
experienced only very rarely. 


The seasonal distribution of rainfall may be deseribed as follows.. A 
winter: rain region, which includes the southern. portion of the western 
plains and about two-thirds of the-Riverina, is bounded on the north by a 
line from Broken Hill to Wagga Wagga with a curve around Albury. A 
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NEW SOUTH WALES—PRIMARY PRODUCTION REGIONS. 
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suinmer rain region, including the whole of the northern subdivision, is 
bounded on the south by a line which waves-regularly, first south and then 
north of a direct line from the north-western corner of the State to New- 
castle. Between these there extends a region, including the central and 
south-eastern portions of the State where the rains are distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the year, but a narrow coastal strip between Nowra and 
Broken Bay receives its heaviest rains in the autumn. 


Southern depressions are the main cause of good winter ratns in the 
Riverina -and on the southern highlands. A seasonal prevalence of this 
type of weather would cause a low rainfall on the coast, and over that 
portion of the inland district north of the Lachlan River. <A tropical 
prevalence ensures a good season inland north of the Lachlan, but not 
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necessarily in southern areas. An anti-cyclonic prevalence results in good 
yains over coastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the 
mountains. 


The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—the energy 
present in, and the rate of movement of, the atmospheric stream, and the 
prevailing latitudes in which the anti-cylones are moving. 


A diagrammatic map published on page 9 of this Year Book shows 
the seasonal rainfall regions and the distribution of rainfall in relation 
to the configuration of New South Wales. 


RAINFALL IN DIVISIONS. 


Records of monthly rainfall at individual stations are published annu- 
ally in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. The mean annual 
rainfall registered at recording stations in the main divisions of the State 
during each of the ten years 1988 to 1947 is shown below in comparison 
with the normal annual rainfall calculated over the period of thirty years, 
1911-1940. In a few instances where records are not available for the 
full period, averages are stated for the period of record. The divisions 
(see frontispiece of this Year Book) are subdivided for purposes of the 
table into northern and southern or eastern and western sections, as 
indicated by the letters N., §., E., W. 


Table 7.—Annual Rainfall. 


ee Year. 
ES 
Division. £3 
1938, | 1939. | 1940. | 1941. | 1942, | 1943. Hates | 2282: 1046. | 1947, 
Coast— Inches. 
North ... on N| 55-43 ] 65-01 | 58-47 | 44-51 | 45-19 | 54-17 | 58-42 | 48-43 | 63-06 | 47-72 | 66-04 


39-54 | 38-88 | 51-53 | 54-24 | 47-79 | 64-24 | 43-68 / 60°83 
40-11 | 37-73 | 51-68 | 54-97 | 37:03 | 47-97 | 42°74 | 57°71 
24-03 | 23-49 | 35-44 | 35-48 | 21:08 | 34-84 | 32-65 | 34:24 
34-70 | 25:28 | 46-82 | 49-44 | 29-20 | 40-32 | 35-22 | 87°42 
20-32 | 16°74 | 31-15 | 39-69 | 12°67 | 31-55 | 25-91 | 31'65 
24-26 | 26-02 | 33-82 | 50-61 | 22-47 | 38-87 | 29-49 | 37:00 
22-92 | 24-40 | 32-35 | 35-45 | 22°77 | 38-91 | 30-44 | 35°27 


§] 55-37 | 59°82 | 50-46 
Hunter and Manning N| 53-50 | 52-13 | 43-96 
S} 34:63 | 29-93 | 28-18 
Metropolitan Area ...| 42:38 | 38-16 | 32:67 
Balance of Cumberland] 30-04 | 29-76 | 21-84 
South ... ces N] 42-90 | 38-62 | 31-14 
S] 36-28 | 30-67 | 34-22 


Tablelands— 
North ... BE] 39-72 | 36-28 | 40-73 | 23-15 | 33-06 | 39-97 | 34-38 | 27-99 | 48-66 | 37-28 | 58°04 
W| 30-45 | 28-51 | 28-32 | 21-84 | 30-03 | 36-20 | 30-48 | 25-68 | 34:16 | 28-57 | 38°77 
Central Nj 23-10 | 18-27 | 23-58 | 16-43 | 21-78 | 28-76 | 23-89 | 16-48 | 28-34 | 18-25 | 32°61 
S| 33-50 | 28-06 | 31-03 | 22-01 | 25:30 | 37-53 | 37-02 | 15-75 | 33-23 | 27-17 | 41°46 
South ... one S] 25:79 | 22-29 | 26-48 | 18-26 | 23-21 | 26-53 | 31-28 | 14-84 | 23-51 | 24-30 | 26°15 
Kosciusko Plateau...} 33-38 | 22:24 | 36-72 | 27-05 | 27-06 | 38-24 | 32:72 | 23-70 | 31-99 | 42:48 | 38°65 
Western Slopes— 
North ... Gee N] 26:06 | 22-95 | 20-77 | 18-91 | 23-95 | 27-64 | 25-21 | 17-18 | 24-85 | 21-38 | 31°63 
S} 24-34 | 20-77 | 19-75 | 17-07 | 27-40 | 27-42 | 24-87 | 18-91 | 25-19 | 14-33 | 30°50 
Central N| 22°85 | 17-49 | 22-87 | 13-42 | 25-78 | 25-97 | 20:22 | 15-31 | 26-82 | 18-98 | 35°02 
S| 21-93 | 16-36 | 21-91 | 14-25 | 20-46 | 26-84 | 22-56 | 10-69 | 23-64 | 16°53 | 28°76 
South ... Nj 23-27 | 18-20 | 31-97 | 14-52 | 21-66 | 27-59 | 24-44 | 11-33 | 20-53 | 22-85 | 30-44 
8] 83-37 | 19-03 | 44-85 | 20-11 | 26-08 | 35-24 | 28-76 | 14-64 | 24-53 | 29-08 | 33°14 
Plains— 
North ... B] 21-83 | 21-95 | 21:23 | 13-68 | 21-92 | 28-24 | 20-52 | 14:07 | 21:57 | 15-97 | 28-06 
W] 18-41 | 17-05 | 21-28 | 13-06 | 18-44 | 24-77 | 15-37 | 9-14 | 17-78 | 17-37 | 28°63 
Central Nj 17-18 | 14:14 | 21-18 | 9-49 | 17-08 | 20-84 | 14-84 | 11-02 | 18-74 | 11-02 | 24:27 
S| 17-44 | 16-36 | 18°73 | 10-70 | 15-66 | 18-29 | 16-70 | 7-87 | 16-00 | 12-94 | 25°12 
Riverina oes B| 18-47 | 10-82 | 30-23 | 9-68 | 15-79 | 18-31 | 14:27 | 9-62 | 14-06 | 17-31 | 19°91 
WY) 18-71 | 8:57 | 22-17] 5-83 | 11-68 | 18-44 | 10-36] 7-03 | 10-59 | 14-36 | 16°43 


Western Division— 


Eastern half ... N] 12-83 | 9-63 | 18-39 | 7-73 | 13-08 | 16-17 | 9-65] 7-24 | 10-78 | 8-56 | 20°45 
S| 12-87 | 7-66 | 21-34] 6-91 | 10-35 | 12-33 | 9-55] 7-61 | 10-16 | 13-55 | 18°35 
Western half... N} 8:20] 4:09 ]13-14] 2-75] 6-49) 9-56] 6-44] 4:98] 6-89] 9-96 | 12°14 
S| 9-67 | 5-28] 18-73 | 3-19] 847) 9-85] 6:18) 439] 6-78 | 11-64 | 13°54 
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In relation to the rural industries, the seasonal distribution and 
reliability of the rainfall; rather than the annual aggregate, is the important’ 
‘consideration. In wheat farming, for instance, sufficient moisture is 
required (1) to enable the soil to be prepared for-planting, which takes place 
usually in May.or June; (2) to promote. germination of the seed and steady 
growth; (8) for the filling of the grain (about August or September for 
early crops) until harvesting, in November or December. Heavy rains may 
delay ploughing and sowing, or later in the season may cause disease or 
‘rank growth, or beat down the crops. For dairy farming, conducted mainly 
‘in the coastal areas, a more even distribution of rainfall is desirable to 
‘maintain the pastures in a satisfactory condition throughout the year. 
For sheep, spring and autumm rains are needed to ensure supplies of water 
and herbage, and summer raius of sufficient quantity to mitigate the effect 
of warm sunshine.on the pastures. Too much rain is likely to cause disease 
in the flocks. 


The relationship between rainfall and the pyincipal rural activities is 
indicated in the diagrammatic maps on pages 9 and. 10. 


Monthly indexes of the rainfall in the wheat, sheep, and dairying districts 
respectively, are shown on page 21. 


Lhe normal mouthly rainfall in each of the divisions is shown in the 
following table. The averages are based om records of rainfall at various 
stations during the years 1911 to 1940, or in a few instances on the years 
of this period for which records are available. 


Table 8.—Normal Monthly Rainfall 


Division. Jan. | Feb. ; Mar. Apr.! May. Jun. | July.| Aug. ! Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Deo. 
Inches, 
Coast— 
North. ane we N] Gtdt | 5°90.) 7°28; 5°94 | B74 | 4°02.) 3°93 | 214 | 2.48 | 2°97 | 4:07. | 4-68 
S| 6°19 | 6°96. 7°16 | 6-21 | 4°60} 3:87.) 3:50 } 1°90 | 2°89 | 3°56 | 3°70'|'5,09 
Hunter and Manning N| £99.] 5:50 | 5°67 | 6°50 | 5°13 | 4°37] 4:47 | 2°43 | 3:39 | 3°30.| 3°33 | 4:42 
S| 3:19 | 2:95 | 3°54.) 3°54. | 2°76:) 2°76 | 3:21 | 1°81 | 2°47 | 2°29'| 2-48 | 3°63 
Metropolltan:Area..._...{ 3°07°| 8°01 | 4°27 | 5°32 | 4°82 | 8:24 | 4°22 | 2°25 | 2°68 | 2°78 | 2°61 | 3:53 
Balance:of Cumberland _...|.3’27'| 2°67:| 3°20.) 3°28.) 2:38 | 1°95-| 2:51 | 1°24.) 1°83'| 2°07 | 2:49 | 3:18 
South aoe vee N]-4°08:| 3°65 | 4°44) 4°55 | 4°02 | 8°63.) 4°20 | 2:22 | 2:81 | 2'09'| 2°78 | 3°92 
S] 3°81 | 3°19 | 3°79 | 3°51. | 3°54 | 2°94-| 2°69 | 1°96 | 2°43 | 2°60 | 2°63 | 3:19 
‘Tablelands— 
North on eve E5126 | 4°94 | 4°70 | 3°80-| 2°57. | 2°60.) 2°33 | 1°48 | 2°04) 2°74 | 3°56) 4°72 
Wi.3°77 | 2:78 | 2:41] 1°78 | 1°50+) 2441] 240 | 1:74 | 2°07 | 2°66 | 3°05 | 3'79 
Central oe vee NY2:13 | 1°87-| 2°04 | 1°75 | 1°46-). 1°94 | 2°08 | 1°55 | 1°61 | 1°81 | 243 | 2:48 
S| 3:16 | 2°80 | 3:02:| 2°89.) 2°39.) 2°87)! 2:96 | 2:34 | 2°36 | 2°62 | 2°74 | 3:27 
South eee vee BS] 2243'] 1°99 | 2°19+} 1°97. | 1°82 | 2:24.) 2-20 | 2°08 | 1°97 | 2°26 | 2°10 | 2°54 
Koselusko Plateau . wes] B71 | 2°24 | 2:57 | 2°80) 2°57 | 3°07'| 2°88 | 3:20) 3°12 | 3°16 | 2:59 | 2:97 
‘Western Slopes— 
North oe vee, N}8:17;| 2:4 | 2:41 | 1°57 | 1°59] 2°05:| 2°01 | 1°45 | 1°59 | 2°21] 2°55 | 3:05 
§|-2:71'| 2°08 | 2°10-| 1°56 | £°27.] 2°10:|-2°08 | 1°54 | 1°62 | 2:06 | 2°30} 2:93 
Central on vee NN] 2°29 | 2:02 | 2:07 | 1°72 | 1°41. | 2°05:| 2°17 | 144 | 1°54 | 1°59 | 2°08 | 2:47 
§]-1°85 | 1°52 | 1°73 | 1°76 | 1°47. | 2°29 |. 2°05 | 1°85 | 1°55 | 1°77 | 1°87 | 2:22 
South ae ee NN] 1:69 | 1.52-| 1°77 | 1°83 | 1°74 | 2°56-| 2°27 | 2°25 | 1°80 | 1°93 | 1°80 | 2:11 
$]:1°86 | 2:00 | 2:43 | 2-44 | 2°72.) 4°05 | 3:50 | 3°90 | 2°82 | 2°98 | 2°17 | 2°50 
‘Plains — baa ts 
North:-. oe ave EY} 2°33] 1°95:| 1°99 | 1°38 | 1°56.| 1°96: 1°83 | 1°16 | 1°31 | 1°56 | 2°08 | 2:70 
Wi}: 2°09 | 1°73-| 1°75 | 1:18 | £°33-] 1°75-);1°50 | 0°88 | 1:02 | 1:22 | 1-71 | 2:22 
-Central ove ae NU1°58 | 1°35-| 1°42 | 1°32 | 1°22:) 1°81.) 1°52 | 1°07 |'1°11 | 1:23 | 1°58 | 1°92 
S):4749:] 1°44 | 1°37 | 1°38°| 1°28, 1°92°] 1:48 | 1°38 1°19 | 1°37 | 1°40 | 1:85 
iRiverinai : see vee By 1°28 | 1°34-| 1°31-| 1°46.) 1°62°],2°13-| 1°68 | 1°83 | 1°53 | 1°68 | 1°29 | 1:41 
W)|: 1°00 | 0:95 | 0°8G°| 1°07 | 1°18:].1°49:| 1°25 | 1°26 | 1°08 | 1°28 | 1:05 |'1:24 


Western Divislon—. 


Eastermhalf ... ses, N}i1-26'| 1°30 | 1°18-| 0°84 | 0:90"| 1:26 | 0°98 | 0°63 | 0-72 | 0:87'] 1:19 | 1°65 
§]:0°91i| 1°12 | 0:88 | 0°83 | 1°08;] 1°38 | 1:04 | 1°09-| 1°01 | 1°13 | 1°04.) 1:36 
Western half ese NY 0°69:| 1°05 | 0°55-| 0°58 | 0°75 | 0°80.| 0:50 | O-34 | O48 | 0'68'] 0°70 |'1°08 
S| 0°62'| 0°97 | 0°58 | 0°60 | 1°00 | 0-99 | 0°75 | 0°75 | 0-80 | 0:92 | 0°90 | 0°79 
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EVAPORATION. 


The rate of evaporation is influenced by the prevailing temperature and 
by the atmospheric humidity, pressure, and movement. In New South 
Wales evaporation is an important factor, because in the greater part of 
the inland districts water for use of stock is generally conserved in open 
tanks and dams. Actual measurements of the loss by evaporation have been 
made at a number of stations, and the average monthly evaporation, 
measured by loss from exposed water over a period of years, is shown below, 
together with the average monthly rainfall over the same period. The 
total annual loss by evaporation is about 40 inches on the coast and 
southern tablelands and ag much as 90 inches in the west. In the far 
north-western corner of the State, for which actual records are not avail- 
able, the total loss from evaporation is probably equal to nearly 100: 
inches per year. 


Table 9.—Average Rvaporationt and Rainfall over a Period of Years. 


Station. Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.|July. | Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Nov. Dee, Year. 
ins, | ins. | ins. | ings. | ins. |ins. ing, | ins, | ins. | ims. | ing. | ins, | ina. 
Wileannia— 
Bvaporation wee] 946 | 7°89] 7715 | 4°94] 2°95 | 1°90 | 1°95 | 2°89 | 4:46 | 6°37 | 7°56 | 8°95 | 66°48 
Rainfall 108 a] O71 | 1°26 | 0°57 | 0°66 | 0°87 | 0°85 | 0°65 | 0°50 | 0°55 | 0°83 | 0°80 | 1:28] 943 
Walgett— 
Evaporation ses 8°09 | 7°10 | Grdt | 4°32 | 3°04 | 2°05 | 2°00 | 2°71 | 4°08 | 6°03 | 7:23 | 8°58 | 61:67 
Rainfall wee we{ 1°85 | L41 | 1°42 | 1°12 | 1°36 | 1°74 | 1:54 | 0°76 | 0-96 | 1°14 | 1°37 | 1:96 | 16°63 
Leeton— 
Evaporation «{ 8°88 | 6-95 | 5°63 | 3°12 | 1°96 | 1°23 | 1°17 | 1°48 | 2°66 | 4:17 | 6-34] 7°87 | 51°36 
Rainfall ave eee{ 1°22] 0°86 | 1:03 | 1:47 | 1-38] 1:84 | 1°86 | 1°67 | 1°31 | 1°49 | 1:26 | 1-24 | 16°13. 
Umberumberka (Near ‘ 
Broken Hill)— 
Evaporation vee{12°71 ]10°62 | 9°21 | 5°95 | 4:13 | 2°84 | 2°92 | 3°97 | 5°86 | 8°48 110714 [12°01 | 88-85. 
Rainfalk 18 | O45 | 0-70 | 0°52 | O41 | 0°80] 0°78 | O54 | O48 | 0°57 | 0°65 | 0°88 | 056] 7:34 


Burrinjuck Dam— 


i Evaporation vee| 5°99 | 4000 | 4°21 | 2-40 | 1°17 | 0°70 | 0-71 | 1°05 | 1°92 | 3:01 | 4°20 | 5°35 | 85°79 
a Rainfall oes eve} 1.95 | 1-90 | 2°16 | 2°63 | 2°75 | 4°25 | 3°70 | 3°08 | 2°76 | 2:86 | 2°24 | 2°23 | 39°50: 
| Canberra— 

i Tvaporation «| 9°01 | 7:08 | 5°62 | 3°44] 2°07 | 1°34 | 1°34 | 1°90 | 3°11 | 4°80 | 6°22 | 8:00 | 53°36 

Rainfall ove ve] 2°05 | 1°78 | 1°89 | 2°14 | 2:57 | 1.69 | 1°59 | 1°99 | 1°54 | 2°33 | 1°82] 1°75 | 2214 
Sydney— 

Evaporation ave] 5°42 | 4°33 | 3°71 | 2°68 | 1°88 | 1°49 | 1°57 | 2°02 | 2°79 | 3°94 | 4°73 | 5-52 | 40°08 

Rainfall one w.{ 3°86 | 8:15 | ddd] 5°65 | 4°98 | 3°68 | 4°89 | 2-41 | 2°77 | 2°80 | 2°54 | 3°63 | 44°80 
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CLIMATIC DIVISIONS. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions, which correspond with the terrain—the coast, the tablelands, 
the western slopes of the Dividing Range, and the western plains (see 
map in frontispiece). 


The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than the southern, 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme north and 
south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 7° on the slopes 
and plains. It should be noted, however, that the length of the State 
decreases ifrom nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 340 miles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer 
is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than on the coast. Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 54° in 
winter, as compared with 76° in summer and 52° in winter at Wentworth 
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The graph shows mean maximum and minimum tempetatures in shade (deg. Fah.) for 80 yeara 
(1911-1940), except for Grafton and Wagga, which are for all yeara to 1940, The average monthly 
rainfall is for 830 years (1911-1940). Temperature is shown by firm line, rainfall by broken line. 
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in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found 
in the north. The mean daily range at any station is seldom more than 
30° or Jess than 18°. 


CoastaL DIvIsIon, 


In the coastal division, which lies between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high and 
regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than in 
the interior. 

The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the coastal division, arranged in the order of their latitucle. 
These stations are representative of the division, and the temperatures are 
the averages-of a large number of years:— 


Table 10.—Temperature and Rainfall—Coastal Division. 


Temperature (in Shade). 


Station. 


East Coast. 
Altitude. 
Rainfall— 

Mean Annual, 

1911-1940. 


Least Distance 
from 
Mean 
Annual, 
Mean 
Winter. 
Mean 
Daily 
Range. 
Highest. 
Lowest. 


Mean 
Summer. 


miles.| feet. |° Fah. |° Fah.|° Fah.|° Pah.| ° Fah. |° Fah. jinches. 
North Coast — 


Lismore ai wef 18 42 | 66°7 | 75°2 | 56:9 | 22-6 | 113°0 | 23:0 | 52-11 
Grafton mr vf 22 21 | G84) 77°0 | 58°1} 24-8] 1140 | 24-0 | 34°68 


Hunter and Manning— 


Jerry’s Plains vf 58 150 | 64°5 | 75°8 | 52°2 | 288 | 1205] 19:0 | 24:84 
West Maitland | 18 40 | 64:6 | 74°7] 53:5 |] 21°7 | 115:0 | 28°0 | 33°35 
Newcastle .., eas 1 106 | 64°4) 72°1 | 55°5 | 14:4 | 112°0.] 31:0 | 41:36 
Sydney ... tae Vs 5 138 | 63:2 | 71:0 | 54°3 | 14:1 | 113-6 | 35:7 | 44:80 


South Coast— 
33 | 63°0 | 70:0 | 55°2 | 16°6 | 115-2 | 33:6 | 48°49 
50 | 62°8 | 70°5 | 54°5 | 19°7 | 110°8 | 31°5 | 37°87 


Wollongong ... 


Nowra 
55 | 60°3 | 67°0 | 52°8 | 14:6] 111:0 | 22°6 | 35-71 
50 | 59°8 | 68°8 | 49°9 | 26°3 | 116'5 | 20:0 | 35°92 


Ph Ue 
; Moruya Heads on 
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Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature is about 18° only, 


The north coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from 34 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 
the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 77° and the 
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winter mean 56° to 59°, On the south coast the rainfall varies from 30 
to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 60° and 63°, the 
summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast and the winter from 50° to 55° over the same area. 


Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter :part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west. 

Sydney, 

Sydney is situated on the coast about half-way between the extreme 
-northern and southern limits of ‘the State. Its mean annual temperature 
is 68° Fahr, The mean seasonal range is only 17°, calculated over a period 
of eighty-seven years, the mean summer temperature being 71° and the 
winter temperature 54°. On the average rain occurs on only 150 days in 
the year. The hours of sunshine average 6.78 hours a day over the whole 
year, ranging ‘from ah.average of about 54 hours in June to about 74 hours 
daily from September to January. bs 

Lhe following ‘table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Syduey, viz, barometric observations and temperature based on the experi- 
ence of the eighty-nine years ended 1947, mean hours of sunshine in the 
years 1921 to 1947, and rainfall during the period 1911 to 1940. 


Table 11.—Temperature, Sunshine and Rainfall—Sydney. 


& gag Temperature (in Shade), - Rainfall, 
i287, 1a ; 
Base 98/88 | avera ag 
von, [S083] ¢ [SEE laS9 | ame | og |g a 
Haoas | x8 fa. g ma 8 Sunshine, gs 3 7 
eseas| sa |e A | a: 5 3 4 Qe 
apes | 78 | 28 | Re 5 | & | #3 
es 2 at vay Hye Bu <q o 
gmk Ss Soa | fea és 
Boon < < “<q 
inches, |° Fah.|° Fah.| ° Fah. inches. | inches, | inches. 
January ...| 29892 | 71:7 | 784] 65:0 230°8 3°86 | 15°26 0:25 13 
February ...) 29°94] ) 71.5 | 77:7) 65:1) 200-0 | 315 ) 1856) O12] 18 
March ...| 30°013 | 69-4 | 75°8 | 63-0 201°3 4:44 | 20°52 0:42 14 
April ...| -80°068 | 647 | 71:4] 57-9 183-6 565 | 24:49 0-06 | 13 
May | 30°086 | 59:0 | 65°9 ] 52:1 177-7 4:98 | 23-03 018 14 
June | 80°065 | 54:8] 61-4] 482] 1653 3°68 | 1630 | O19 | 12 
July .| 30°072 | 53-0 | 60:0 | 46:0 192°8 4:89 | 13-21 0:10 12 
August | 30:065 | 58°3'] 63-1 | 47-5 216°3 241 | 14:89 0-04 | II 
September .,.} 30014 | 59°3 | 67:2) 51:3 221°5 277 | 14:05 0:08 ll 
October .,.| 29973 | 63-5 | 71:2 | 56:8 23071 280 | 11:14 0:21 12 
November .,.| 29:988 | 67:0 | 74:3 | 50:6 226-1 2°54 9:88 || 0-07 | ‘12 
December .,.| 29°882 | 70:0] 77:1 | 62:9.) 230-1 3°63 | 15°82 0:23 13 


Annual «| 30°001 | 63:3 | 70:3 | 56:2 | 24755 | 44:80 | 82°76 | 23-01 | 150 
The extremes of temperature (in ‘shade) were 118:6° on 14th January, 
1989 and 35.7° on 22nd June, 1982. 5 


The greatest rainfall recorded on any day, 11.05 inches, occiitred on 28th 
March, 1942. 
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TABLELANDS. 


On the northern tableland the rainfall ranges from 29 inches in the 
western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature is cool and 
bracing, the annual average being between 56° and 60°; the mean summer 
‘temperature lies between 66° and 72° and the mean winter between 44° 
and 47°. The southern tableland is the coldest part of the State, the 
mean annual temperature being about 54°. In summer the mean ranges 
from 55° to 68° and in winter from 38° to 45°, At Kiandra, the elevation 
of which is 4,578 feet, the mean annual temperature ig 44,8°. Near the 
‘southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong Ranges, 
‘snow is usually present throughout the year. 


The statement below shows, for the tableland districts, particulars of 
average temperature and rainfall at typical stations over a period of 
years :-— 


Table 12.—Temperature and Rainfall—Tablelands. 


8, Temperature (in Shade.) 3 
a] es [ag 
asl 3 : age 
Stati (=) = be PE . o ‘ss % 
Station. AES g 3 a a8 /aes| 8 3 | 4 an 
4a | 3 geil sg E Sf |334) & B | gso 
5 8 | 75 |) #e |3ea| ge | 8 | 7s 
“Northern Pableland— miles.| feet. |° Fah.|° Fah, |° Fah.|° Fah. | ° Fah. |° Mah.jinches. 
Tenterfield 80 | 2,837 | 58:4 | 68-7 | 46°8 | 24:0 | 101-5 | 180 | 30-18 
Inverell a .{ 124 ]1,980 | 59-9 | 71:9 | 47:3 | 29-7 |107:0 | 14:0 | 28:77 
Glen Innes cae 90 | 3,518 | 56°2 | 66°5 | 44:6 | 24:5 | 101-4 | 16°0 | 31:32 
‘Central Tableland— 
Cassilis (Dalkeith) ...| 120 800 | 60°2 | 72:2 | 47:8 | 241 |109:5 | 17-5 | 21:27 
Mudgee nas vee} 121 | 1,685 | 60-1 | 72:8 | 47:1 | 27-9 1113-2 | 15:0 | 24-02 
Bathurst ove as 96 | 2,204 | 57-1 | 69:0 | 44:9 | 25°7 |112°9 | 13-0 | 22°56 
Katoomba ... nae 58 | 3,856 | 54:3 | 63-9 | 43°7 | 15:7 | 101-8 | 26°5 | 53-17 
Crookwell ise abs 81 | 2,910 | 53:1 | 646 |] 41:4 | 24:0 | 105-0 | 15:0 | 33:91 
Southern Tableland— 
Goulburn es eae 54 12,093 | 56°9-) 682 | 45:2) 21:8 ) 111-0 | 13-0 |) 24:27 
Canberra as a 68 |1,906 | 56:2 | 68-4 | 43:9 | 22:5 |109:0 | 14:0 |*22°45 
Kiandra ve wei 88 |4,578 | 445 | 55:2 | 33:1 | 21-1 | 94:5 seed 60°67 
Bombala aa és 37 | 2,313 | 52°7 | 62-7 | 41°9 | 24:6 [1045 | 14:0 | 26:33 


* 10924 to 1947, 


WESTERN SLOPES. 


On the western slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
an annual average of 20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the 
‘eastern; the most fertile part of the wheat-growing area of the State is 

#9729924 
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situated on the southern part of these slopes, where the average rainfall is. 
about 25 inches per annum. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
67° in the north to 59° in the south; the summer mean ranges from 
80° to 72° and the winter from 58° to 46°. 


North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the tropical 
disturbances during February and Mareh, although they may come as late * 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. In the Riverina 
district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on the south-western 
slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are experienced during the 
winter aud spring months, 

The next statement gives information as to average temperature and 
rainfall for the principal stations on the western slopes over a period of 
years :— 

Table 13.—Temperature and Rainfall—Western Slopes. 


8 as Temperature (in Shade), io a. 
8_4 g : eeicdiae i; sss 
Station. BES Fe oh <e ei lens ¥ re aan 
e°3| 2 #2 | 32) 82 |as2| 2 $ | 295 
aa aa | 2 | Se | 24g) # | 3 2a 
i | 
North Western— miles.] feet. {° Fah. |° Fah. |° Fah,|°Fah.| “Fah. |° Fah. inches. 
Moree an se} 204 686 | 67°6 | 80°5 | 53-4 | 281] 117°0 | 19°0 | 21°43. 
Narrabri an vo 198 697 | 66°6 | 80°1 | 52:1 | 27:7 | 117°0 | 20°65 | Q4-14. 
Quirindi vf 115 | 1,278] 61-8 | 74°3 | 48:4 | 29°2 | 114:°0] 18:0 | 25°58 
Central Western— 
Dubbo os cal LTT 870 | 63°6 | 76°9 | 49:9 | 26°3 | 115°4°| 16-9 | 20°91 
South Western— : 
Young... a «| 140 | 1,416) 59°5 | 72°6 | 46°6 | 25°7 | 1130 | 19°0 | 24:59. 
Wagga Wagga .) 158 | 612: 61°6 | 74-9 | 48°5 | 24°7 |] 1170 | 22:0; 21:42. 
Uraua... aay vf 218 395} 62:1 | 75:1 | 48°8 | 25°7 | 1190 | 25-0] 17-40: 
Albury as wel 175 630] 61°3 | 74°2 | 48°6 | 25:2] 1173) 19°9 | 27-66. 


WESTERN PLAINs. 


The western district consists of a vast plain, its continuity being broken 
only by the low Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of moun-- 
tains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this division, 
which lies in the zone of high pressure, does not exceed 10 inches. It 
increases from 7 inches on the north-western boundary of the State to 
10 and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the eastern 
limits of the plain country, The lower Murray and Murrumbidgee basins,. 
which extend into the western plains, are closer to the Victorian than the. 
New South Wales coast, and this factor facilitates precipitation over: 
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that region under the influence of southern depressions. The mean annual 
temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; the summer 
‘mean is from 83° to 74° and the winter from 54° to 50°, 


The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are from 10° 
to 20° higher than those on the coast. Excessive heat is experienced 
occasionally during the summer season. In winter the average temperature 
is 52° and skies are clear, Owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these 
inland regions produce merino wool of excellent quality. 


Particulars of meteorological conditions of the western plains and the 
‘Riverina division are shown in the following statement :— 


Table 14,.-Temperature and Rainfall—Western Plains. 


t 


z ¥ ee Temperature (in Shade). EE 
‘ g gS 5 | < : a PEE 

ga ae | 2B | ae sag) @ | 8 age 

miles.| feet. |° Fah. |° Fah. |° Fah. |° Fah, |° Fah, | ° Fah. |inohea, 
Brewarrina ss... «| 845 | 480] 67-9 | 81:7 | 53-5 | 27-6 | 120-0 | 22-0 | 13-68 
Bourke ... site .| 886 | 3861 | 68°7 | 82°5 | 54:0 | 26-7 |125:0 | 25-0 | 11-74 
‘Wilcannia ate «| 473 | 267 | 66°7 | 80:0 | 53:0 | 26-6 |122.2 | 21-8 0-43 
Broken Hill... .| 555 |1,000 ; 64:5 | 76°8 | 51:7 | 22:7 (115-9 | 27-0 9-20 
SCondobolin... we| 227 655 | 65-0 | 78-7 | 60-9 | 26-8 |120-0 | 20:0 | 16-12 
Wentworth ... w{ 478 125 | 63-8 | 75-8 | 52:0 | 241 118-5 | 21-0 | 10-80 
Hay ... tee ref 809 310 | 62-7 | 75:1 | 60:0 | 26-7 |118-2 | 22-9 | 13:68 
Deniliquin ae w| 287 311 | 61-8 | 73°8 | 49°8 | 23-1 |116-5 | 26-0 | 15-46 


MerTroroLogicaL Conpitions, 1946 to 1948, 


In 1946 the seasonal distribution of rainfall was unfavourable. Floods in 
morthern coastal areas in February and March were followed by an ex- 
tremely dry winter and fodder crops and pastures were affected badly. 
In early months good rains fell in all parts of the State, and in southern 
districts there were beneficial falls in June and July, but otherwise the 
winter months were very dry, and milder than usual. Inland, there were 
severe frosts in late winter and early spring, and the heaviest snowfalls 
fer some years occurred.on the Southern Alps in July and August. Drought 
conditions prevailed in the northern, western, and parts of the central 
districts until September. In the Riverina only light showers fell in 
the spring and rains in November were too late to restore the withering 
crops. Temperatures were normal in the closing months of the year, 
but there were severe heat waves in inland districts in January, 1947. 

* 9729939] 
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The long dry period ended in February, 1947 (in coastal areas in January) 
with very heavy rains in western and northern districts; those in the north- 
west were the best for a number of years, but northern coastal districts 
again suffered flood damage. On 1st January, 1947 a terrific thunder- 
storm with very large hail caused great damage in the city and the eastern, 
southern and western suburbs of Sydney. Central inland districts had 
good following rains in March, but rainfall was deficient west of the 
tablelands in April, and the months May to July were very dry over the 
greater part of the State; 6th to 25th June was the longest period in 
any month without rain being recorded anywhere in New South Wales. 
Wheat areas, however, received useful rains in July. Dryness persisted 
in coastal areas until November, but elsewhere rainfall was considerably 
above average in the months September to December and resulted in 
lush pastures and the greatest harvest of wheat and oats ever garnered, 
despite over-wet conditions and wind and hail at time of ripening and 
harvesting. Temperatures generally were lower than usual in the early 
summer and Sydney had its wettest December since 1920. 


In the months January to May, 1948, rainfall was alternately above 
and below normal over most of the State and seasonal conditions remained 
propitious for pastoralists and agriculturists but rather dry for dairy 
farming; in the Hunter and Manning division rainfall was deficient in 
every month from January to April. Nearly all the State received bounti- 
ful rains in June, which produced good spring pastures and gave cereal 
crops a good start in inland areas, but in north coastal areas the rains 
were torrential and severe flooding caused havoc to urban and rural 
property as well as to crops and pastures. 


From July to December rainfall in inland areas was relatively light, but 
there were substantial falls in September in the north and in October 
and November in the south which maintained pastures and carried cereal 
crops to maturity. Seasonal conditions were favourable on the coast, 
except in the south, where very little rain fell from June until late in 
December aud conditions had become very critical before the advent 
of good falls as the year ended. These late December rains were State- 
wide, extending to the droughty far north-west, and gave promise of 
replenishment of summer pasturage. Rabbits, however, were proving @ 
grave menace in many parts of the State in the closing months of 1948. 


Temperatures, particularly maximum temperatures, were below average 
in most months of 1948 and diurnal variations were smaller than usual. 
February was a hot month but at no time in the year were protracted 
heat waves experienced. 


Inpex or Montuty Raryrsri, 1946 Tro 1948. 


An index of rainfall in the sheep and wheat and coastal dairying districts 
in each month since January, 1946 is shown below. The index shows the 
weighted average ratio of actual to normal rainfall in each month; the 
weights are based on the average number of sheep depastured, or the average 
area sown with wheat, or the average production of milk in the districts 
concerned. Normal rainfall represents the average in the month during a 
long period of years. 
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Table 15.—Index of Rainfall. 


rarer atk (| Dairying Districts, 
Sheep Districts. Wheat Districts. (Coastal only.) 
Month. \ - 

N. | Cc. Ss. | w. | @. N. | C. Ss. T. N. | C. 8.) fT. 

1946—January ... ...( 153 | 100 | 166 | 2386 | 151 || 180 | 110 | 184 | 158 92 44 67 V7 
February w| 95 | 129 | 327 | 228 | 195 49 | 153 | 363 | 269 || 174 77 | 100 | 140 
March... «| 66 76 | 105 43 79 48 76 | 113 95 | 164 | 197 63 | 160 
April ai «| 66 90 61 14 65 60 78 48 57 98 | 291 | 186 | 152 
May $s w| 89 40 53 24 42 387 35 49 43 13 22 30 18 
June aun wee) 23 38 75 64 49 33 38 59 50 6 69 | 173 44 
July ee wef 17 38 | 109 34 55 20 42 | 114 84 1 2 7 2 
August ... ave 2 13 60 8 25 1 14 60 41 20 3 19 16 
September | 203 68 15 | 156 99 |} 160 47 10 89 |/ 101 76 52 88 
October ... ve BF 63 51 17 46 24 61 46 47 || 103 61 66 85 
November we] 84 77 | 191 73 | 116 71 | 100 | 196 | 155 45 66 | 225 73 
December wef 78 83 98 | 116 90 72 88 | 102 94 79 77 34 72 
1947—January ... wel 77 21 8 7 31 51 27 8 18 || 190 75 31 | 140 
February ...| 271 | 271 | 176 | 462 | 261 || 263 | 257 | 175 | 207 |] 198 | 242 | 160 | 204 
March... weep 142 82 | 151 | 178 | 132 || 100 83 | 165 | 186 || 126 70 39 | 101 
April a wf 81 59 96 45 76 58 76 95 85 || 127 | 113 | 186 | 131 
May ee wl 62 88 41 51 61 61 83 43 56 78 | 101 32 79 
June mie wef 32 38 61 41 44 38 32 63 53 8 56 76 29 
July 7 «| 64 | 185 | 155 | 157 | 122 80 | 142 | 171 | 152 8 17 17 11 
August... «| 186 94 | 100 | 178 | 117 || 129 82 96 97 61 35 | 146 65 
September «-{ 148 | 168 | 119 | 175 | 147 |) 140 | 189 | 126 | 131 82 48 34 67 
October ... .--{ 148 | 161 | 106 | 136 | 136 || 170 | 185 | 115 | 127 78 | 70) 65 | 74 
November «| 144 1 192 | 156 | 176 | 165 |] 128 | 196 | 156 | 163 || 143 | 150 | 170 | 146 
December «| 168 | 285 | 306 | 174 | 247 || 173 | 825 | 319 | 302 || 176 | 262 | 256 | 208 
4048—January ... 107 | 110} +49 | 99 |] 104 | 115 | 95 | 101 88 | 150 | 220 | 121 
Yebruary 211 | 252 | 138 | 180 74 | 222 | 253 | 222 42] 66] 99] 56 
March 90; 21] 72] 81/1386) 82] 16] 48 |] 141 | 151 | 36 | 130 
April 102 | 145 | 75 | 107 90 | 112 | 140 | 126 92] 40] 71] 76 
May 188 | 120 | 129 | 183 |] 117 | 123 | 102 | 109 |] 123 | 117 | 186 | 129 
June 204 | 102 | 214 | 171 |] 168 | 171 | 111 | 134 |] 863 | 194 | 156 | 293 
July 23} 33] 28] 43 73) 19 | 385] 36 20) 29] 17] 28 
August... 68 | 50] 70) 58 50] 67 | 52] 56 58] 41] 14 {| 48 
September 118) 70) 72] 100 |} 129] 91] 72) 84 || 167 | 185 | 40 | 155 
October .., 40} 119] 55] G4 26) 40 ]110) 84 6} 20] 81] 19 
November 65 98 49 79 74 61} 102! 88 96 46 60 78 
December 71 | 128 | 106 | 100 | 111 79 | 123 | 110 63 | 72 | 98 70 

1 


N., Northern; C., Central; S,, Southern; W., Western; T. Total. 


OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 88° 51’ 41.1” south, long, 151° 12’ 17.8” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. The work of the Obser- 
vatory is astronomical, and the instruments are a 6” meridian circle, 114” 
equatorial refractor, 18” astrograph and a Milne seismograph. The 
scientific work consists of the determination of the position, distribution, 
aud movement of stars in the region of the sky allotted to Sydney (viz., 
52° to 65° of south declination) in the international astrographic pro- 
gramme and in the observation of comets, occulations of stars by the 
moon, etc. Readings of earth tremors from the seismograph are sent to . 
other seismological observatories and to the International Seismological 
Summary. Astronomical observations are made for the determination of 
time, aud signals are transmitted from the Observatory for use in naviga- 
tion and for civil purposes. Fducational work consists of lectures on 
astronomy and reception of visitors interested in the subject. 


Standard Time. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has been adopted as the standard time in New South Wales, 
which is, therefore, 10 hours ahead of the standard time in England. 
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In the district of Broken Hill, South Australian standard time ig gene- 
rally observed, viz. 1424° of east longitude or 9 hours 80 minutes east of 
Greenwich. In the States of Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, the 
standard time is the same as in New South Wales. In Western Australia 
the standard time is the 120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Green- 
wich. 

Daylight Saving. 


Standard time throughout Australia was advanced by one hour as.a war- 
time measure in 1942, and three subsequent seasons, viz. from 2 am. on 
Ist January, 1942 to 2.a.m. on 29th March, 1942 and similarly by one 
hour between 27th September, 1942 and 28th March, 1943 and (except in 
Western Australia) from 3rd October, 1948 to 26th March, 1944, 


TEs. 


A self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, in 
Port Jackson, since 1866. The datum of hydrographic plans, tide records. 
and predictions is zero of the gauge. The heights of the various planes 
above this datum are as follows:—mean low water spring 0.39 feet, mean 
low water 0.79 feet, mean high water 4.39 feet, mean high water springs 
4.72 feet. The mean range of tides is 3 feet 61 inches. The lowest tide was 
recorded on 16th July, 1916, when the tide fell 1 foot 3 inches below datum. 
The highest tide was recorded on 26th May, 1880, viz. 7 feet 63 inches s 
in 1876 the gauge recorded 7 feet 44 inches on 22nd June and 7 feet, 
3 inches on 21st July. On 3rd August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 
inches, and on that day occurred the greatest tidal range on record— 
6 feet 94 inches, 


At Port Hunter the average rise and fall of tides is 3 feet 54 inches, 
and of spring tides 4 feet 3 inches, the greatest range being 6 feet 5 inches, 
The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 1898, 

On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 4 feet 3 inches approxi- 
mately. 
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HISTORY 


A brief historical sketch of New South Wales was published in a 
Official Year Book for 1929-30 on pages 40 to 52. 


The industrial history of the State from its beginning as a colony in 
1878 up to the early months of 1988 is traced on page 399 et seg. of the 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1897-98 and in editions of 
the Official Year Book up to 1936-37, as indicated on page 786 of that 
volume, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS IN. THE 
HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


A chronological table of events in the history of New South Wales from 
1770 to 1919 was published in the Official Year Book for 1919, on pages 
1 to 8, This table is repeated below in a revised form as from 1901 with 
a continuation from 1920 to 1948. 


1901 Australian Federation—TInterstate free-trade—Iudustrial Arbitration Act 
(State)—Syduey Harbour Trust formed—Closer Settlement Act— 
Western Lands Act—Iutroduction of Pacific Islanders prohibited. 


1902 Mt. Kembla Colliery Explosion—Pacifie Cable completed—First sitting of 
State Arbitration Court—First Federal Tariff. 


1903 High Court of Australia inaugurated—Women’s Franchise Act. 


1904 Legislative Assembly reduced from 125 to 90 members—Patents, Trade 
Marks, ete. transferred to Commonwealth—Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. 


1905 Assisted Immigration resumed—Children’s Courts instituted—Local 
Government extended to whole State (except Western Division). 


1906 Public School fees abolished—Sydney Central Railway Station opened, 


1907 Invalidity and Accident Pensions—Sydney-Melbourne telephone-—Iron and 
steel blast furnace opened at Lithgow—Medical inspection of Schoel’ 
Children—“Harvester” Wage determined. 


1908 Visit of United States Wkeet—Minimum Wage Act—Wages Boards— 
Subyentions to Friendly Societies—Federal Capital Site selected— 
Crown lands tenures made convertible—Cataract Dam completed— 
Private Hospitals Act. 


1909 Fisher Library (Syduey University) opened—Commonwealth replaee 
State Old-age Pensions—Pure Food Act, 


1910 Mitchell Library opened—Referendums, approve transfer of States Debts 
to Commonwealth, reject Commonwealth-States financial agreement— 
Australian silver coinage—Saturday Half-holiday in larger urban areag 
—Workmen’s Compensation Act—Federal Land Tax—Commonwealth 
Invalid Pensions replace State peusions—First vessels of Australian 
Navy arrive—Australian Penny Postage. 


1911 Australian Note issue—Federal Referendums, monopolies and industrial 
legislation (rejected)—Capital Territory transferred to Commonwealth 
—Compulsory defence training—Tirst wireless station (private) 
licensed for public business—Australian Aviator, W. E, Hart, flew from 
Sydney to Penrith. 


1912 Bursary Endowment, Secondary Education—Murray Waters Agreement— 
Trrigation farming began on Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area—Common- 
wealth Bank (Savings Department) established—Commonwealth 
Maternity Allowances—Sydney (Pennant Hills) Wireless Station 
opened, 


1913 


1914 
1915 


1916 


1917 
1918 


1919 


1928 


1929 


1930 
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Laying of foundation stones and naming of Canberra—Visit of Dominions 
Royal Commission—British Trade Commissioner appointed at Sydney 
—-Arrival of principal units of Australian Fleet; R.A.N. established: 
euding Imperial control—First Cost of Living and Living Wage 
Inquiry in Arbitration Court—lInterstate Commission appointed— 
Commonwealth Bank commenced general bauking. 


Norfolk Island transferred to Commouwealth—First Aerial Mail, Mel- 
bourne to Syduey—Direct telephone, Sydney to Adelaide—Baby Clinics 
opened—State advances for homes—-European War—Expeditionary 
foree despateched—Australian Fleet placed under Imperial control. 


Australian Forees in action (Dardanelles and Egypt)—Irou and steel 
works at Newcastle—Conservatorium of Music opened—War census— 
Commonwealth Income ‘lax, 


Australian Forces in action in France—Hotels close 6 p.m. after referen- 
dum—Fair Rents Court—Valuation of Land Act—Bight Hours Act 
(48-hours week)—-Military Service referendum (rejected)—Registra- 
tion of private selfools—Workmen’s Compensation law—Imperial Wool 
Purchase Scheme, 


River Murray Waters Act in operation—Daylight Saving tried and 
abaudoned—Second Military Service referendum (rejected) —Extensive 
industrial dislocation. 


War Armistice—Board of Trade constituted--Women’s Legal Status and 
Poor Persons Legal Remedies Acts—-Proportional representation 
(State Parliament). 


European Peace Treaty—State Housing scheme-~Infiuenza epidemic— 
Wheat Silos scheme begun—First flight, England to Australia, Sirs 
Ross aud Keith Smith—Commonwealth Royal Commission on basic 
wage and cost of living—-Federal referendums, extended legislative 
powers (rejected). 


Proportional representation and multiple electorates (State Parliament) 
—Control of Note issue by Board of Directors of Note Issue Depart- 
ment, Commonwealth Bank. 


Forty-four hours week (State)—Voluntary wheat pool—First direct wire- 
less press message, England to Australia. 


Rural Bank established—Reversion to 48-hours week (State). 
Agreement to extend certain Victorian Railways into New South Wales. 


Grafton-South Brisbane Railway Agreement—Migration Agreement with 
United Kingdom based on £34,000,000 loan—Control of Note Issue 
by Commonwealth Bank Board-—Australian Loan Council formed. 


Main Roads Board ereated—Sydney Harbour Bridge begun—Broadcast- 
ing stations opened—Compulsory voting (Federal elections). 


Section of City Underground Railway opened—Suburban railway lines 
being electrified—44-hours week restored—-Widows’ pensions (N.S.W.) 
—Workers’ Compensation compulsory insurance by employers—Sydney 
Branch of Royal Mint closed. 


Federal Parliament sits in Canberra—Commercial wireless service with 
England—Family Endowment (State)—Single seats and preferential 
voting (State elections)—Railway to Broken Hill opened. 


Connnouwealth-States Financial agreemeut—Loau Council reconstituted— 
Liquor prohibition referendum (rejected)—First United States- 
Australia flight (Kingsford-Smith and Uln)—Visit of British 
Economic Mission. 


Disputes in timber yards and coal mines—Royal Commission on Coai 
Industry—Compulsory voting (State elections)—Compulsory military 
training suspended, 


Wireless telephone to England—Reversion to 48-hours week (Ist July)— 
Unemployment Relief Tax—<Acute economic depression—Moratorium 
Act—Commonwealth Sales tax—Brisbane-Kyogle railway opened. 


- 1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 
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Reversion to 44-hours week—Government Savings Bank of N.S.W. sug: 
pended payment, later re-opened and absorbed by Commonwealth 
Savings Bank—Premiers’ Financial Agreement (to reduce expenditurc) 
—Conunonwealth Conversion Loan (internal debts £556,000,000)—State 
Lottery—State Flour “tax’—Interest and rents reduced—Commoi. 
wealth Court reduced wages by 10 per cent. 


Sydney Harbour Bridge opened—State Cabinet dismissed by Governor— 
Imperial Economie Conference (Ottawa)—Clarence River bridge com- 
pletes standard gauge railway to Brisbane—Farmers’ Relief Act— 
Industrial Commission reconstituted. 


Great wheat harvest—World Economie Conference (London)—Census, 
30th June—Family Endowment Tax abolished. 


Legislative Council re-constituted—Hume Dam completed—Federal Wheat 
Commission Inquiry—New States Royal Commission—Bread Inquiry— 
Visit of H.R.H. Duke of Gloucester—England-Australian Air Mail— 
Constitution of Greater Newcastle. 


Silver Jubilee of King George V—Visit of Japanese Goodwill Envoy— 
Syduey County Council (Electricity) formed——State industrial under- 
takings (brickworks, ete.) sold—Royal Commission on banking. 


Death of H.M. King George V—Import quotas imposed—II.M. King 
Edward VIII abdicates; accession of H.M. King George VI. 


Aviation and Marketing Referendums (rejected)—-Imperial Conference 
(London)—Commouwealth Court’s “basic wage” adopted for State 
awards—Co-operative societies home building scheme initiated. 


150th Anniversary of foundation of Australia—British Empire Games 
aud Empire Producers’ Conference (Syduey)—Empire Air Mail Ser- 
vice—British Commonwealth Relations and Imperial Trade Conferences 
(London)—Australian Wheat Stabilisation scheme, 


Defence Measures—National Security Act—National Register and Wealth 
Census—Commmonwealth Arbitration Court adopts 44 hours as standard 
week—War with Germany (3rd September)—Emergency control of 
exchange, prices, ete.—Imperial purchase of primary products—Federal 
wheat pool—Compulsory school period made 6 to 14 years. 


Australian Forces abroad—Empire Air Training Scheme—Australian 
Ministers to United States and Japan—General coal mining dispute— 
Prices of Contmonwealth Gevernment securities stabilised—Public 
works co-ordinated under Loan Council—Petrol rationing—Petrol from 
Glen Davis shale—Tasman Air Service—Conipulsory Defence Training 
—Volunteer Defence Corps formed—-Imemy raiders in Anstralian 
waters—Commouwealth industrial arbitration powers extended—Trade 
Union Advisory Panel set np—National Advisory War Council— 
Newsprin$ rationed—-Bunilding operations restricted—-Libraries Act 
proclaimed. 


Federal income tax, payment by instalments—Coimmonwealth replaces 
State Child Endowment—-Payroll tax (Federal)—-Man power organ- 
ised—Australian Minister to China—Australian News and Information 
Bureau in New York—Youth Welfare Act proclaimed—School leaving 
age to rise by steps to 15 years in 1943—-Australian Forces in Malaya 
—War with Japan (8th December)—Miners’ Peusions—United 
States-Australia Lend-lease agreenient. 


Australian Forces in various theatres of war—Fall of Singapore—Unified 
control of Allied Forces in South-West Pacific—Air raids on N.S.W. 
coastal areas—-Japanese submarines sunk in Sydney Harbour— 
National Register of Civilians—Coupon rationing of clothing, tea, 
sugar—Uniform Federal replace States’ income and entertainments 
taxes—War damage insurance—-Shearing and retail deliveries zoned— 
Daylight saving (1 hour, summer months)—-Commonwealth Widows’ 
Pensions—Commouwealth subsidy for dairy industry—Opeu eut coal 
mining. 

Airgraph overseas service—National Welfare Fund established—Natioual 
Civilian Register—Butter rationed by coupons—Compulsory third 
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party motor vehicle insurance—Dairying industry wages award-— 
Commonwealth Bank opens Mortgage Department—Daylight saving. 


‘1944 Referendum, extended Commonwealth powers (rejected)—Meat rationed by 
coupons—“Pay-as-you-earn” income taxation—Rural Bank Personal 
Loans Department—British Pacific Fleet based on Syduey. 


1945 H.R.H. Duke of Gloucester, Governor-General—Hostilities cease, Europe, 
8th May, Pacific, 15th August—United Nations charter signed (50 
nations)—Captain Cook Dock (Sydney) opened—Annual Holidays Act 
(N.S.W.) operates—Occupation Survey (June)—Unemployment and 
Sickness Benefits (Commonwealth)—Federal Bauking and Life Insur- 
ance Acts—United Kingdom-Douinious wool marketing agreement— 
Fish marketing under State control—Cumberland County Council (town 
planning) constituted—Peats Ferry (Hawkesbury River) Bridge 
opened—General demobilisation (from October)—Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Insurance, Fixed Loss Ratio Scheme. 


1946 Commonwealth Hospitals Beuefits—Electricity Authority (N.S.W.) con- 
stituted—Manpower coutrols end—Pensious for Members of Legislative 
Assembly—Commonwealth-State agreemeuts ratified: War Service 
Land Settlement, Honsing, Hospital Benefits, Coal Industry—Wool 
auctions resumed—Day baking of bread—First Australian-born 
Governor in office—Commonwealth Government airlines services in- 
fugurated—Oversea Telecommunications Agreement (British Empire) 
—Immigration Agreement, United Kingdom and Anstralia—Basiec 
wages increased (7s. a week) by Commouwealth Court (Interim 

7 Judgment)—National Security Act terminated 31st December— 

4 Commonwealth and State Acts continue certain controls—Referendums, 
Commonwealth powers over social services (approved); organised 
marketing aud employment (rejected)—Double Income Tax relief 
agreement with United Kingdom, 


1947 Commonwealth-State Joint Coal Board appointed—State referendum, 
Hotel Closing (6 p.m. approved)—Hon. W. J. McKell (Premier of 
N.S.W.) appointed Governor-General—Census (30th June)—Common- 
wealth Tuberculosis Benefits—40-Hours Week, State awards—Border 
Rivers Agreement with Queensland  ratified—Australian gift, 
£25,000,000, to United Kingdom—-War-time (Company) Tax repealed 
—Conmmionvwealth arbitration law amended; Conciliation Commissioners 
appointed—Parliamentary Allowances (State and Federal) increased 
—Banking (Nationalisation) Act (Federal)—Australia joins Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and Bank—Compulsory voting at local gov- 
ernment elections—Commonuwealth wage subsidies cease and price 
stabilisation subsidies being withdrawn—Enipire Conference on 
Japanese peace settlement at Canberra—Newcastle, 150th Anniversary 
—Rural Bank empowered to conduct general banking. 


1948 Record cereal harvests~40-hours week under Federal awards—South 
Pacific Commission, first meeting in Sydney—Federal referendum, 
rents aud prices (rejected)—Commonwealth control of rents, prices 
and land sales ended; control assumed by States—Further price sub- 
sidies withdrawn—County Council’s plan for County Cumberland pub- 
lished—Quotas on imports from “dollar” countries—Australian gift, 
£10,000,000 to United Kingdom—Banking (Nationalisation) Act held 
invalid by High Court and Privy Council gives Commonwealth leave to 
appeal—Coal and power crises, State developing new mines—Volunteer 
defence training resumed—British Commonwealth Conference (London) 
—E.C.A.F.E. Session (Lapstone, N.S.W.)—Allowances for Members 
of Legislative Couucil—Act increasing membership of Federal Parlia- 
ment—Australia-New Zealand economic and trade co-operation agree- 
ment—First all-Australian motor car—Australian farmers accept new 
wheat stabilisation plan—Local government areas in County Cumber- 
land reduced by amalgamations from 66 to 41 and Sydney Municipal 
charter withdrawn from Ist January, 1949, 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


HERE are in New South Wales three administrations, viz. the Fedeyral,. 
whose seat is in the Australian Capital Territory at Canberra, con- 
trolling matters affecting the interests of Australia as a whole; the State,. 
located in Sydney, dealing with the more important questions of State andi 
local interest; and the Local Government bodies, with headquarters at 


convenient centres within their respective areas, controlling matters of 


purely local concern in areas which extend over nearly two-thirds of the 
State. 


The present system of government in the State dates from 1856. The - 


Federal Government was established in 1901. Local Government, previously 


limited to municipalities scattered throughout the State, was extended to . 


the whole of the eastern and central territorial divisions in 1906. 


The Legislative Council of New South Wales, formerly nominee, became 
an indirectly elective chamber in 1934. The Federal Constitution was 
amended in respect of financial relations between Commonwealth and States 
in 1910, also in 1928 when the financial agreement providing for the Con- 
stitution of the Australian Loan Council was validated. 


A brief account of the early forms of government in New South Wales 
and of the introduction of the present parliamentary system was published 
at page 25 of the 1921 edition of the Year Book. The system of Local 
Government is described in the chapter “Local Government” of this 
Year Book, 


GOVERNMENT OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The Constitution of New South Wales is drawn from several diverse ° 


sources, viz. certain Imperial statutes, such as the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act (1865) and the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act (1900); 
the Australian States Constitutional Act, 1907; the Letters Patent and 
the Instructions to the Governor; an element of inherited English law ; 


amendments to the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act; certain - 
State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and a large element of English- 


and local convention. 


The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local as well as in’ 
imperial affairs, but, by convention, its authority to legislate in respect of 
affairs of the State has not been exercised for many years. Section 9 (2) 
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of the Statute of Westminster, 1931 coutains, in effect, a saving of the 
right of a State to ask for Imperial legislation in a matter within its 
exclusive authority, without the concurrence of the Commonwealth “in any 
case where it would have been in accordance with the constitutional 
practice existing before the commencement of (the) Act that the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom should make that law without such con- 
currence”, For all practical purposes therefore, the Parliament of New 
South Wales may legislate for the peace, welfare and good government 
of the State in all matters not specifically reserved to the Commonwealth. 


Imperis] legislation forms the basis of the Constitution of New: South 
Wales and powers vested in the Crown by virtue of its prerogative are 
exercised by the Governor. 


THs Governor, 


In New South Wales the Governor is the local representative of the 
Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown in the matters of local 
concern are exercised. In addition he is titular head of the Government 
of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to those of a con- 
stitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and ceremonial functions 
which attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 


His constitutional functions are regulated partly by various statutes, 
which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 
Letters Patent constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to 
the Governor. 


The present Letters Patent were given under the Royal Sign Manual in 
1900, and amended in 1909, 1935 and 1988. The present Instructiong 
were issued in 1900 and were amended in 1909 and 1985. 


These functions cover a wide range of important duties, and it is directed 
that “in the execution of the powers and authorities vested in him the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of the Executive Council’, Thig 
provision, however, is modified by the further direction that, if in any case 
the Governor should see sufficient cause ta dissent from the opinion of his 
Ministers, he may act in the exercise of his powers and authority in 
opposition to the opinion of his Ministers, reporting the matter to His 
Majesty through the Secretary of State for the Dominions without delay, 
The Governor possesses important spheres of discretionary action, e.g. 
in regard to dissolution of Parliament. Moreover, he is entitled to full 
information on all matters to which his assent is sought, and may use his 
personal influence for the good of the State. The general nature of his 
position is such that he is guardian of the Coustitution and bound to see 
that the great powers with which he is entrusted are not used otherwise 
than in the public interest. In extreme cases hig discretion constitutes a 
safeguard against malpractice, 


His more important constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside at its meetings; to summon, prorogue, and dissolve 
the Legislature; to assent to, refuse to assent to, or reserve bills passed by 
the Legislature; to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to appoint 
all ministers and officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove and 
susgend officers of State. He exercises the King’s prerogative of mercy, 
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but only on the advice of the Executive Council in capital cases and of a 
Minister of the Crown in other cases. 


According to the law laid down in the last century—the Governor is: not 
a viceroy and cannot claim as a personal privilege exemption from being 
sued in the courts of the State. Politically he is indirectly responsible 
to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, but in State politics he usually acts on the advice of his 
Ministers, and they take the responsibility for their advice. However, in an 
extreme case if good reason ‘existed the local Legislature might be justified 
in asking for his removal. 


The Governor’s normal term of office is five years. THis salary is £5,000 
per annum, which, with certain allowances, is provided in terms of the 
Constitution Act out of the revenues of the State. 


The periods for which the Governor may absent himself from the State 
are limited by the Instructions. When he is absent the Lieutenant- 
Governor acts in his stead in all matters of State. The Chief Justice is 
usually the Lieutenant-Governor. In the event of the Lieutenant-Governor 
not being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Administrator 
assumes office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior Judge 
of the State as Administrator. 


Captain the Right Honourable John de Vere, Baron Wakehurst, X.C.M.G., 
was Governor from 8th April, 1987 to 6th June, 1945. His successoy, 
Lieutenant-General John Northcott, C.B., M.V.O., assumed the office on 
Ist August, 1946. He is the first Australian-born Governor of New South 
Wales. Sir Frederick Richard Jordan, K.O.M.G,, is Lieutenant-Governor 
and Chief Justice. 


Tur Executive Counc. 


All important acts of State, except in the limited spheres where the 
Governor possesses discretionary powers, are performed or sanctioned by 
the Governor-in-Council. 


The Council is established by virtue of the Letters Patent constituting: 
the office of Governor. By convention its members are invariably members 
of the Ministry formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legis-. 
lative Assembly. When a member resigns from the Ministry he resigns 
also from the Executive Council, otherwise he may be dismissed by the: 
Governor. : 

The Executive Council meets only when summoned by the Governor, who 
is required by his Instructions to preside at its meetings unless absent 
for “some necessary or reasonable cause”. In his absence the Vice- 
President presides. 


Tue Ministry or CABINET. 


In New South Wales the Ministry and Cabinet both consist, by custom, 
of those menibers of Parliament chosen to administer departments of State 
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and to perform other executive functions. The Ministry is answerable to 
Parliament for its administration, and it continues in office only so long 
‘gs it commands the confidence of the Legislative Assembly, from which 
nearly all its members are chosen. An adverse vote in the Legislative 
Council does not affect the life of the Ministry. The constitutional prac- 
‘tices of the Imperial Parliament with respect to the appointment and 
resignation of ministers have been adopted tacitly. Cabinet acts under 
direction of the Premier, who supervises the general legislative and 
administrative policy and makes all communications to the Governor. 


Meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general policy of 
the administration, the more important business matters of the State and 
the legislative measures to be introduced to Parliament, and to manage 
the financial business of the State. Its decisions ‘are ‘carried into effect 
by the Executive Council or by individual Ministers as each case requires. 


Many administrative matters are determined by ministerial heads 
‘of departments without refercnce to the Executive Council, every Minister 
‘possessing considerable discretionary powers in the ordinary affairs of 
his department. 


The Ministry in office in December, 1948 consisted of the following 
members :— ‘ 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer—The Hon. James McGirr, M.1L.A. 


Deputy Premier, Colonial Secretary, Secretary for Mines and Minis- 
ter for National Emergency Services—The Hon. J. M. Baddeley, 
M.L.A. 


Minister for Housing and Assistant Treasurer—The Hon. C. R. 
Evatt, K.C., LL.B., M.L.A. 


Minister for Education—The Hon. R. J. Heffron, M.L.A. 
Attorney-General—The Hon. O. E. Martin, M.Ec., LL.B., M.L.A. 


Minister of Justice and Vice-President of the Executive Council.— 
The Hon. R. R. Downing, LL.B., M.L.C. 


Secretary for Public Works and Minister for Local Government.— 
The Hon. J. J. Cahill, M.L.A. ; 


Minister for Health—The Hon. ©. A. Kelly, M.LA. 

‘Minester for Transport—The Hon. M. O’Sullivan, M.L.A. 

Minister for Building Materials—The Hon. W. E. Dickson, M.L.C. 
Minister for Agriculture—The Hon. E, H. Graham, M.L.A. 
Minister for Conservation—The Hon. G. Weir, LL.B., M.L.A. 


Minister for Labour and Industry and Social Welfare—The Hon. 
I, J. Finnan, M.L.A. 


Secretary for Lands.—The Hon. W. F. Sheahan, LL.B., M.LA. 


Winister for Tourist Activities and Immigration—The Hon. C. H. 
Matthews, M.L.A. 
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Ministerial Salaries. 


The salaries of Ministers as fixed by statute in 1925 were reduced in 
April, 1930, August, 1931, and December, 1932, were restored to the former 
level on ist July, 1988 and were increased again in 1947. Particulars 
of the salaries payable as fixed on these several occasions are. given in the 
following statement :— 


Table 16.—-Salaries of State Ministers. 


As from | As from | As from | As from | Asfrom | As from 


Ministers. 1st July, | lst April, | 7th Aug., | 1st Dec., | 1st July, | 1st July 
1925. 930. 1931. 1932. 1938, 1947, 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
‘The Premier ee 508 veel 2,446 2,078 1,800 1,710 2,445 2,945 
‘The Attorney-General ... we 2,095 1,781 1,564 1,486 2,995 2,595 


‘The Vice-President of the 
Executive Council (and leader 
of the Government in the 
Legislative Council) ... we] 1,875 1,169 1,072 1,018 1,375 2,445 


Other Ministers of the Crown ...| 17,505 | 14,879 | 13,167 | 12,510 | 17,505 | 29,340 
Total ... see ...{ 28,420 | 19,907 | 17,603 | 16,724 | 28,420 | 37,325 


These amounts include the annual allowances paid to Ministers as mem- 
bers of the Legislativé Assembly, but exclude an entertainment allowance 
of £500 per annum payable to the Premier under the Parliamentary Allow- 
ances and Salaries Act, 1947. 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE. 


The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and State laws (except in the event of disagreement between the 
HHouses—see page 32) are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled”. It exercises a general 
power of legislation and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject to 
the provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have 
power to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New 
South Wales in all cases whatsoever”. It can delegate its powers, and 
within its territory its enactments are restricted only by legislation of the 
Tinperial Parliament applying to New South Wales and by valid federal 
enactments. 

The two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
House) and the Legislative Assembly (or Lower House). Their powers are’ 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating revenue or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the chamber elected by general franchise and controls 
taxation and expenditure. Moreover, the responsibility of the Ministry for 
financial measures is secured by a provision of the Constitution Act that 
the Legislative Assembly may not appropriate any part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund or of any other tax or impost for any purpose wuless it has 
first been recommended by a message of the Governor to the Assembly 
during the current session. 
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Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 


By virtue of the Constitution Act, it is a function of the Governor to 
suinmon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, but it is provided that both 
Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a period of twelve 
months shall not elapse between sessions. The continuity of Parliament is 
eusured by law. The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, passed 
in 1912 and amended in subsequent years, provides that writs for the elec- 
tion of new members must be issued within four days after the publication 
of the proclamation dissolving Parliament or after the Assembly has 
been allowed to expire by effluxion of time; that they must be returned 
within sixty days after issue (unless otherwise directed by the Governor) ; 
and that Parliament shall meet within seven days of the return of writs. 
The duration of Parliament was limited to three years in 1874. 


The procedure of each House is conducted according to that of its pro- 
totype in the Janperial Parliament, but comprehensive standing orders for 
regulation of the business of each House have been drawn up. Provision 
has been made under the Constitution Act, 1902, as amended by the Con- 
stitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act, No. 2 of 1983, to meet 
cases of disagreement arising between the two Houses, eliminating the 
possibility of a deadlock, 


With the consent of the Legislative Council, any member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly who is an Executive Councillor may sit in the Upper House 
for the purpose of explaining the provisions of bills relating to or connected 
with the Department administered by him. He may take part in debate 
and discussion, but may not vote in the Legislative Council. 


Controversy has centred around the powers of the Governor in grant- 
ing a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking, only the Legislative 
Assembly igs dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby, because both 
Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. It is considered that the 
main cases in which a dissolution may be granted arise when, on a question 
of policy, the Ministry sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, 
and when the Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a 
stable administration. 


Cases of Disagreement between Houses. 


In the case of disagreement between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council in respect of money bills, the constitutional provisions 
of 1938 preserve the traditional right of the Legislative Assembly to control 
the purse. Bills relating to appropriations for aunual services may be 
presented for Royal Assent, with or without any amendment suggested by 
the Council, and may become Acts notwithstanding the failure of the 
Upper House to agree to them; but any provisions in any such Act deal- 
ing with any matter other than the appropriation shall be of no effect. 


To overcome disagreements in regard to bills (other than such Appro- 
priation bills) passed by the Legislative Assembly, it is provided that the 
Legislative Assembly may pass the bill again after an interval of three 
months. If the Legislative Council rejects it again (or makes amendments 
unacceptable to the Legislative Assembly) and if a conference of managers 
appointed by the two Houses and a joint sitting of the two Houses fails to 
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attain agreement, the Legislative Assembly may direct that the bill be 
submitted to a referendum of the electors, If approved by a majority of 
electors, the bill becomes law. 


Tur LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Legislative Council was a nominee chamber, consisting of a variable 
number of members appointed for life without remuneration, until 1934 
when it was reconstituted in terms of tue Constitution Amendment (Legis- 
lative Council) Act, No. 2 of 1983. 


The Legislative Council, as reconstituted on 23rd April, 1934, consists 
of sixty elected members. Until the Constitution Amendment (Legislative 
Council Members Allowances) Act, 1948, the services of members were 
rendered without remuneration or reimbursement, but by that Act members 
(other than the President, Chairman of Committees and Ministers of the 
Crown) are entitled to receive by way of reimbursement of expenses an 
allowance at the rate of £300 per annum as from 1st September, 1948. The 
members of the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council com- 
prise the electoral body. They record their votes by secret ballot at 
simultaneous sittings of both Houses. Casual vacancies are filled by a 
like election. Contested elections in which more than one seat is to be 
filled are decided according to the principle of prdportional representa- 
tion, each voter having one transferable vote; but where only one member 
is to be elected, a preferential system is used. 


Any man or woman who is entitled to vote at the election of members of 
the Legislative Assembly and has been resident for at least three years in 
the Commonwealth of Australia is eligible for election as a member of the 
Legislative Council, except that members of the Legislative Assembly are 
debarred. Membership of the Council is rendered void by the acceptance of 
any oftice of profit under the Crown or of any pension from the Crown; 
but persons in receipt of pay, half pay, or pension by virtue of service in 
the Defence Forces or office of profit in those services, together with 
the holder of the office of Vice-President of the Executive Council and 
Ministers of the Crown as specified in the second schedule to the Constitu- 
tion Act, and the holders of offices of profit under the Crown created by 
Act of Parliament as offices of the Executive Government, remain eligible 
for membership. The seats of members are rendered vacant by death, 
resignation, absence without leave, acceptance of foreign allegiance, bank- 
ruptcy, acceptance of public contracts, or by criminal conviction, Each 
candidate for election must signify hig consent to nomination and his 
nomination paper must be signed by two “electors”; an “elector” may sign 
only one nomination paper. 


In the election of the first House of sixty members, four separate ballots 
were taken, and in each fifteen members were elected, the term of service 
being twelve years in the case of the fifteen first elected, and nine, six and 
three years, respectively, for each successive group. A group of fifteen 
members is elected every third year during the six months immediately 
preceding the retirement of the fifteen members whose term of service is 
about to expire. Members elected to fill casual vacancies serve only for 
the unexpired period of the term of .the vacant seat. Elections to fill the 
fifteen seats which became vacant on 22ud April, 1937, and at triennial 
intervals thereafter, were held on 8th December, 1936, 1st November, 1939, 
18th December, 1942, and 14th March, 1946. 


ene 
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The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the President, 
js necessary to form a quorum. The Legislative Councillors are required! 
to choose a President from amongst their nuimber. He ceases to hold office- 
if he ceases to be a member of the Legislative Council, and may be removed 
from office by a vote of the Chamber, or he may resign his office. He 
receives a salary of £1,700 per annuum. There is also a Chairman of Com- 
mittees to whom a salary of £1,000 per annum is paid. Members of the 
Legislative Council are supplied with free passes on the State railways, 
tramways and omnibuses during membership. 


Tue Lereisiative ASSEMBLY. 


The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament, 
and’ is the most important factor therein. All bills appropriating any- 
part of the public revenue, or for imposing any new rate, tax or impost, 
must originate in the Assembly, and by its power over Supply it ultimately 
controls the Executive. It consists of ninety members elected on a system: 
of universal adult suffrage for a maximum period of three years. Any 
person who is qualified to vote at any State election is eligible to be elected: 
to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who are members of the Federal 
Legislature or of the Legislative Council, or who hold non-political offices: 
of profit under the Crown, other than in the Army or Navy; but any 
officer of the public service of New South Wales may be elected to the 
Legislative Assembly on condition that he forthwith resign his position 
jin the service. All legal impediments to the election of women to the- 
Legislative Assembly were removed in 1918. Several women have since 
contested seats at the elections; the first to be elected sat in the 28th Parlia- 
ment, and there are two women in the present Legislative Assembly... 
The seat of a member becomes vacant in cases similar to those stated above: 
for Legislative Councillors. 


A. Speaker presides over the House, and his election is the first busi- 
ness when the House meets after election. He presides over debate, main- 
tains order, represents the House officially, communicates its wishes and: 
resolutions, defends its privileges when necessary, and deterrhines its pro- 
cedure. There is also a Chairman of Committees elected by the House at 
the beginning of each Parliament; he presides over the deliberations of the 
House in Committee of the Whole and acts as Deputy-Speaker. 


Payment of members of the Legislative Assembly was introduced as from 
21st September, 1889. The amount was fixed originally at £300 per annum. 
Subsequent changes are shown below :— 


Table 17.—Payment to Members of the Legislative Assembly. 


———_ 


Amount Amount 
Date of Change. per Date of Change, per 

annum. annum, 

£ £ 

September, 1889 re ie 300 April, 1930... ve owe 744 
September, 1912 Sear bts 500 August, 1931 ... wv ae 706 
November, 1920 es wae 875 December, 1932 Ps aid 670 
July, 1922 xe ae es 600 July, 1938 wee acs san 875 
July, 1925 ea is iss 875 July, 1947 ein ee ine 1,375 
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Each member receives an official postage: stamp allowance of £80 per 
annum and a free pass on State railways, tramways, and omnibuses. The 
salary of the Speaker was increased from £1,675 to £2,175, and of the 
Chairman of Committees from £1,115 to £1,615 per annum as from July, 
1937; At the same time the annual allowance to the leader of the Opposi- 
tion was increased from £250 to £500 per aunum, and provision was made 
for the payment of allowances of £250 per annum to the Government and 
Opposition Whips in addition to the allowances received as members. 


Members of Legislative Assembly Pensions. 

A provident fund for members of the Legislative Assembly was estab-- 
lished in terms of an Act passed in May, 1946. Members contribute at 
the rate of £78 per annum, Eligibility for pension depends upon length of 
service as member before or after the commencement of the Act. 


Upon ceasing to be a member after Ist May, 1946, pension is payable at 
the rate of £6 a week to those who have served for an aggregate period of 
at least fifteen years, or at the rate of £5,a week to those who have served 
in three Parliaments (not necessarily for the full period thereof). An ex- 
member is not entitled to pension under the latter qualification if he does 
not become a candidate for the next ensuing election, unless he satisfies. 
the: managing trustees of the fund that there were good and sufticient. 
reasons for his failure to do so. 


Pension at the rate of £3 a week is payable to the widow upon the death 
of a member entitled to pension or of a pensioner (unless he married whilst. 
in receipt of pension). The widow’s right to pension ceases if she marries. 


‘When a person ceases to be member and is not entitled to pension, his 
contributions are refunded to him or to his widow. If the ex-member sub- 
sequently becomes a member, he (or in the event of his death whilst member, 
his widow) will not be entitled to pension unless the amount of any such 
refund had been repaid to the fund within a prescribed time. 


If a pensioner accepts office of profit under the Crown or becomes a 
member of the Parliament of the Commonwealth or any State, his right to 
pension is suspended during the term of such office or membership. 


The provident fund is controlled by the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, ag custodian trustee, and not more than six members appointed 
by the Assembly as managing trustees. Any deficiency in the Fund is. 
payable out of moneys provided by Parliament. 


Strate PARLIAMENTARY CoMMITTEES, 

A number of committees consisting of members of Parliament is ap- 
pointed to deal with special matters connected with the business of the 
State and of either House; from time to time select committees are cliosen 
to inquire into and report on specific matters for the information of 
Parliament and the public. Each House elects a committee to deal with 
its Standing Orders and with printing and a joint committee to supervise 
the library. In addition.there are the more important committees described 
below. 


Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means. 


These committees consist by custom of the whole of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money matters. The Commit- 
tee of Supply debates and determines the nature and amount of the expen- 
diture, and the Committee of Ways and Means debates and authorises the 
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issue of the sums from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and frames the 
resolutions on which taxing proposals are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works. 


The Public Works Act, 1912 and amendments provide for the constitu- 
tion of a joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and Legis- 
lative Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public 
Works, to be elected by ballot in every Parliament. Three of the persons 
to be elected must be members of the Legislative Council and four must be 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 


The Act prescribes that proposals submitted to Parliament for public 
works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000 (except necessary repairs 
and alteration of existing railway lines and works of water supply, sewerage 
and drainage) must be referred to the Committee for report. 


The Conunittee has not been constituted since the commencement of the 
Parliament elected in 1930, and various public works have been excluded 
from this provisiou of the Public Works Act by the Acts authorising their 
construction. 

Public Accounts Committee. 


For the better supervision of the finaucial business of the State, a Public 
Accounts Comiittee is elected by the Legislative Assembly in every Parlia- 
ment, under provisions of the Audit Act, 1902, from among the members 
of the House, other than Ministers. It consists of five members and is 
clothed with powers of inquiry into questions arising in connection with 
the public accounts referred to it and into all expenditure by a Minister of 
the Crown made without Parliamentary sanction. It reports on such 
matters to the Legislative Assembly. 


Court or Disputep Returns. 


The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Disputed Returns—a jurisdiction conferred on the 
Supreme Court. The business of the Court is to inquire into and determine 
matters connected with election petitions aud questions referred to it by 
the Legislative Assembly concerning the validity of any election or the 
return of any member, and questions involving the qualifications of 
members. The law in this respect has been made applicable to disputed 
elections of the Legislative Council. 


Decisions of the Court are final, but must be reported to the House. 


CoMMISSIONS AND ‘TRUSTS. 


In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more important 
are !— 


Aborigines Welfare Board. Electoral Commissioner, 
Board of Fire Commissioners of Llectricity Authority of New 
New South Wales. South Wales, 
Commissioner for Main Roads. Forestry Cominission, 
Cominissioner for Railways. Hospitals Commission. 
Commissioner for Road Trans- Housing Commission. 
port aud Tramways. Hunter District Water Board, 


Commissioner of Police. Maritime Services Board. 
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Metropolitan Meat Industry 
Commissioner. 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage 


and Drainage Board. 
Milk Board. 


Public Service Board, 

Public Trustee. 

State Superannuation Board. 
Water Conservation and IJrriga- 


Prickly Pear: Destruction Com- tion Commissioa. 


mission. Western Lands Commissioner. 


In each case the authority controls a specific service and administers the 
statute law in relation’to matters of its concern. 


Avuprror-GENERAL. 


The Auditor-General is appointed by the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour until he attains the age of 65 years. In certain 
cases he may be suspended by the Governor, but he is removable from 
office only on an address from both Houses of Parliament. He is required 
to take an oath that he will faithfully perform his duties, and he is debarred 
from entering political life. He is endowed with wide powers of super- 
vision, inspection and audit in regard to the collection and expenditure of 
public moneys and the manner in which the public accounts are kept. He 
exercises control over the issue of public moneys, and all warrants for 
the payment of moneys out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund and certain 
other accounts must be certified by him. Matters connected with the 
public accounts are subject to special or annual report to Parliament by 
him, and he may refer any matter to the Public Accounts Comnuittee. 


AGENT-GENERAL IN Lonpon. 


The State of New South Wales maintains an Agent-General’s Office in 
London; it is located at Wellington House, The Strand. As official repre- 
sentative, it is the duty of the Agent-General to work in close co-operation 
with the High Commissioner for Australia, to keep the Goyernment in- 
formed of political and economic developments overseas, to promote trade 
with the United Kingdom and other countries, and generally to act as 
the agent of the State in London. 


STATE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 


The electoral system is administered by the Electoral Commissioner—who 
is charged with the administration of the provisions of the Acts relating 
to the registration or enrolment of electors, the preparations of rolls, 
and the conduct of elections of the Legislative Assembly and of referenda 
under the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act. The 
Electoral Commissioner holds office for seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. He may be removed from office only by resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament, but is also deemed to have vacated his office 
in certain events. 


FRANCIISE. 


The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
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a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in any sub- 
division of an electoral district for one month preceding the date of claim 
for enrolment. By amending legislation, members and discharged members of 
the fighting forces, including those under 21 years of age who had served 
outside Australia, and adult members of the Civil Constructional Corps, if 
British subjects, serving on projects outside Australia were entitled to 
vote, though not enrolled, at the general election of 1944. 


Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound mind or who 
thave been convicted and are under sentence for an offence punishable in 
any part of the British Empire by imprisonment for one year or longer. 


Each elector is entitled to one vote only. Compulsory enrolment was 
introduced in 1921, and compulsory voting came into force on 16th Septem- 
ber, 1980. Joint electoral rolls are compiled for State and Federal pur- 
‘poses. 


ELEectoratEes AND ELEoTors. 


The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when- 
ever directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction 
by the Governor, a distribution must take place after the expiration of uine 
years from the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons, viz., the Electoral Commissioner, 
the Government Statistician, and the Surveyor-General. A redistribution 
was made in 1940, 


For the purposes of the distribution it is prescribed by the Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections (Amendment) Act of 1928 that the State 
must be divided into three parts, viz., the Sydney area, to which 48 seats 
are allotted, the Newcastle area 5 seats, and the country area 42 seats. 
Separate quotas of electors are determined for each area by dividing the 
total number of electors in the area by the:number of seats. The number 
of electors in each electoral district at a redistribution must be within 
1,200 of the quota. 


The following table shows certain particulars as to representation in the 
Parliament of New South Wales in each year in which elections have been 
held sinee 1918. Similar information covering the period 1856 to 1916 was 
published in the 1931-82 edition of this Year Book on page 26:— 


Table 18.—Parliamentary Representation in New South Wales. 


Number of Proportion of Total Average 
Year of Members of Population | persons enrolled Number number of 
Election, Legislative per Member. | to Total Popula- of Electors Electors per 
Assembly, tion. qualified to Vote, Member. 
per cent. 
1913 90 20,500 55:1 1,037,999 11,533 
1917 90 21,000 585 1,109,830 12,331 
1920 90 22,800 56° 1,154,437 12,827 
1922 90 23,950 58°0 1,251,023 13,900 
1925 90 25,500 53°3 1,339,080 14,879 
1927 90 26,700 58°6 1,409,493 15,661 
1930 90 28,100 57-4 1,440,785 16,008 
1932 90 28,700 56°8 1,465,008 16,278 
1935 90 29,350 57°9 1,528,713 16,986 
1938 90 30,200 59°2 1,607,833 17,865 
1941 90 31,100 60°3 1,684,781 18,720 
1944 90 32,000 60-4 1,732,706* 19,252* 
1947 90 33,150 62-1 | 1,852,787 20,586 


* Iixclusive of members of the forces cligible to vote though not enrolled. 


I 
f 
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Women voted for the first time in 1904, having been enfranchised by 
the Women’s Franchise Act, 1902, and since that year practically the 
whole of the adult population has Leen qualified to vote. 


A member of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales is elected for 
‘each of the ninety electorates by a system of preferential voting. Voters 
must number the candidates in order of preference on the ballot-paper, and 
votes are informal unless preferences have been duly expressed for all can- 
didates. In counting votes, the candidate is elected who has secured an 
absolute majority of votes cither of first preferences outright, or of first 
preferences plus votes transferred to him in due order of preterence by 
excluding in turn candidates with the lowest number of votes and re- 
allotting their votes according to the next preference indicated. 


The following table shows the voting at the general elections of members 
of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales in 1925 and later years. 
Compulsory voting first applied in the elections of 1980. Similar par- 
ticulars regarding each election. since 1894, when a system based on single 
electorates and the principle of “one man one vote” was introduced, are 
shown in earlier editions of the Year Book (see 1930-31, page 27 and No. 
50, page 33). The number of electors as stated represents the number 
qualified to vote, 


Table 19.—Voting at Elections of Legislative Assembly, New South Wales. 


Contested Electorates, 
; Electors 
et ane wnrolied Votes Recorded. Informal Votes. 
: State). Electors 
Enrolled, Nuniber. | Percentage. | Number. | Percentage. 
1925—Persons 1,339,080 | 1,339,080 924,979 69-1 30,155 3:28 
1927—  ,, 1,409,493 | 1,894,254 | 1,150,777 82°5 15,086 1:08 
1930—  ,, 1,440,785 | 1,428,648 | 1,356,423 94-9 30,428 2:24. 
1932—  ,, 1,465,008 | 1,418,141 | 1,367,087 96-4 30,260 2:21 
1935—  ,, 1,528,713 | 1,347,884 | 1,294,752 95-8 39,333 3-04 
19388— _,, 1,607,883 | 1,268,980 | 1,215,495 95:8 32,237 2-65 
Men 834,752 767,170 698,100 91:0 
Women 850,029 773,804 727,652 94-0 
1941 
|. Total 1,684,781 | 1,540,974 | 1,425,752 92-5 35,858 2:52 
Men 833,300 686,479 610,904 * 
Women 899,406 746,687 699,368 * 
1944 
L Total 1,732,706 | 1,433,166 | 1,310,272 * 43,329 3°31 
Men 903,138 832,337 794,922 95-4 
; Women 949,649 881,584 826,605 93-8 
1947 
L Total 1,852,787 | 1,713,921 | 1,621,527 94:6 32-262 1:99 


* Votes recorded include-those of members of the Services who were not enrolled. 


Under war conditions many electors were engaged on war and defence 
duties entailing prolonged absence from their districts and the proportion 
of electors who failed to vote was greater than usual in 1941 and 1944. 
The votes recorded in 1944 included 54,882 votes by members of the Forces; 
some of these voters were not enrolled as electors. 
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At general elections polling is conducted on the same day in all elec- 
torates, subject to provisions for adjoumment of the poll for certain 
causes. Polling-day is a public holiday from noon, and the hotels are 
closed during the hours of polling. 


Electors absent from their sub-divisions are permitted to record their 
votes at any polling-place in the State, such votes being designated “absent 
votes”, Postal voting is provided for persons who are precluded from 
attendance at any polling-place by reason of illness or infirmity, being 
distant over 5 miles, or travelling. An elector, who ig not enrolled or 
whose name has been marked as having voted, may in certain circumstances 
vote after making a declaration that he has not already voted. Votes 
recorded under this provision are known as “section votes”. 


The appended table shows the extent to which the franchise has been 
exercised by absentee and other voters at gencral elections in recent years :— 


Table 20.—General Elections, Legislative Assembly of N.S.W.—Absentee, 
Postal and Section Votes. 


Votes Recorded. 
(Contested 1932. 1935. 1938. 1941, 1944, 1947, 
Blectorates.) 
Absant Votes... 88,677 92,572 98,525 | 135,450 94,174 158,512 
Postal Votes... 19,756 19,644 21,069 20,749 27,235 31,337 
“Section” Votes... 3,541 2,975 1,937 3,294 2,859 1,623 
All Votes ... ...| 1,367,087 | 1,294,752 | 1,215,494 aes 1,310,272 | 1,621,527 


Srate PARLIAMENTS. 


A list of the Parliaments from 1889, when payment of members was 
instituted, up to December, 1913 was published in the 1931-32 issue of this 
Year Book. <A list of Parliaments since 1913 is appended. 


Table 21.—Parliaments of New South Wales since 1913. 


34 | be 
uO RE 
ae Return of Writs. Date of Opening. Date of Dissolution. Duration. 2G 
aa | Zn 
23 | 28rd and 29th . yts mths, dys, 

Dec., 1913*} 23rd Dee., 1913 | 21st Feb., 1917 3 1 29 5 
24 10th, 16th, and 

23rd Apr., 1917*| 17th April, 1917 | 18th Feb., 1920] 2 10 8 4 
25 | 2ist April, 1920 | 27th April, 1920 | 17th Feb., 1922] 1 9 27 3 
26 | 19th April, 1922 | 26th April, 1922 | 18th April, 19257] 3 0 0 5 
27 ~+| 20th June, 1925 | 24th June, 1925 | T7thSept., 1927] 2 2 18 5 
298 | 29th Oct., 1927] 3rd Nov., 1927 | 18thSept., 1930] 2 10 20 4 
29 21st Nov., 1930 | 25th Noy., 1930 | 13th May, 1932 1 5 27 Ll 
30 30th June, 1932 | 28rd June, 1932 | 12th April, 1935 2 9 12 4 
31 10th Jue, 1935 | 12th June, 1935 | 24th Feb., 1938 a 8 14 4 
32 26th Apri], 1938 | 12th April, 1938 18th April, 1941 2 11 23 3 
33 17th June, 1941 | 28th May, 1941 | 24th April, 1944 | 2 10 8 4 
34 | 22nd June, 1944 | 22ndJune, 1944 | 29th March, 1947] 2 9 8 5 
35 | 27th May, 1947 | 28t1 May, 1947 sspeteaagsee, 11 ||| ~ eidarines tas 

| 


* Under system of second ballot, where no candidate received an absolute majority of votes at first 
ballot, + Expired by effluxion of time. 
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The normal duration of Parliament is three years. Unless previously 
dissolved Parliament continues for three years from the day of the return 
of the writs. 


On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of public affairs, 
the Legislative Assembly Continuance Act, 1916 was passed to provide 
for an extension of the term of the 28rd Parliament to four years. The 
Parliament, however, terminated after three years and sixty days. 


State MINISTRIES. 


The various Ministries which have held office since 1913, together with 
the duration in office of each, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is 
not co-terminous with the life of a Parliament. Since 1856, when the 
present system was inaugurated, there have been fifty-three Ministries, 
but only thirty-five Parliaments. Up to 29th June, 1918, thirty-four 
Ministries had held office. 


Table 22.—Ministries of New South Wales since 1913. 


Ministry, In Office. 
Number, 
Name of Premier and Party. Yrom— To— 
35 Holman (Labour) sea sé ...| 80th June, 1913 | 15th Nov., 1916 
36 Holman (National)... ao ...| 15th Nov., 1916 | 13th April, 1920 
37 Storey (Labour) des iss ..| 13th April, 1920 | 10th Oct., 1921 
38 Dooley (Labour) sie ‘ie «| 10th Oct., 1921 | 20th Dec., 1921 
39 Fuller (National) cis ate ...| 20th Dec., 1921 | 20th Dec., 1921 
40 Dooley (Labour) es vas | 20th Dec., 1921 | 13th April, 1922 
41 Fuller (National)* esis es «| 18th April, 1922 | 17th June, 1925 
42 Lang (Labour) ... tee eas | 17th June, 1925 | 26th May, 1927 
43 Lang (Labour)t ae toe «| 27th May, 1927 | 18th Oct., 1927 
44 Bavin (National)* one tae -..{ 18th Oct., 1927] 8rd Nov., 1930 
45 Lang (Labour) ... oes oc «| 4th Nov., 1930 | 13th May, 1932 


46 Stevens (National)* ... or | 16th May, 1932 | llth Feb., 1935 
47 Stevens (United Aust.)*t ee | llth Feb., 1935 | 13th April, 1938 
48 Stevens (United Aust.)* tos --.| 13th April, 1938 | 5th Aug., 1939 


49 Mair (United Aust.)* ... sss -| 5th Aug, 1939 | 16th May, 1941 
50 McKell (Labour) ee aay | 16th May, 1941 8th June, 1944 
51 McKell (Labour) ei ye «| 8th June, 1944 6th Feb., 1947 


52 McGirr (Labour) ie de «| 6th Feb., 1947 | 19th May, 1947 


53 McGirr (Labour) sis _ -»| 19th May, 1947 ft 


* And Country Party. + Reconstruction. $ In Office, 


is 
hy 
I 
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Cost or Srate PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


The following statement shows the annual cost of State Parliamentary: 
Government in New South Wales; expenses of Federal and local govern- 
ment are not included :— 


Table 23.—Cost of State Parliamentary Government. 


‘Head of Expenditure, 1925-26. | 1935-36. | 1945-46, | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
Governor and Executive Council— 
Governor’s Salary wes sis «| 5,000 | + 4,259 2,500 4,792 5,000: 
Salaries, etc. of Staff ... ee | 4,673 3,057 4,875.| 8,183 9,607 
Other expenses ... wee se e| 2,208 3,592 9,368 | 12,434 9,536 


11,876 | 10,908 | 16,743 | 25,409 | 24,148 
1 


Ministry— 
Salaries of Ministers... say “ne 16,924 | 21,629 | 23,420 38,627 ‘ 
Other a sae ae bud as 6,365 2,878 838 1,036 i 
| 
23,289 | 24,507 | 24,258 | 39,663 

Parliament— 


Legislative Council— 
Salaries of President and Chairman 
of Committees .., -_ one 
Legislative Assembly— 
Salaries of Speaker and Chairman of| 
Committees ao an ae 
Allowances to Members* ... eae 
Postage for Members... we es 
Members’ Travelling Expenses... Ss: 
Both Houses—Joint expenditure— 
Standing Committee on Public 
Works— 
Remuneration of Members 
‘Salaries of Staff and contingencies 
Salaries of Reporting Staff ... zs 
Library—Salaries of Staff ... wes 


1,511 | 2,013 | 2,050] 2,850 i 


2,056 2,790 2,610 3,790 
52,392 | 69,050 | 68,584. | 103,024 
2,699 3,374 3,343. | 3,370 
29,313 | 30,390 | 33,772 | 38,263 


“g02 | 626] -.. iv 
7,470 | 9,207 | 11,283 | 9,870 
2,622) 3,764] 4,396| 4,807 


Contingencies 911 1,776 1,876 1,695 

Other Salariés of Staff Sie 22,107 | 33,618 | 38,475 | 44,709 
Printing—Hansard ... he as 4,741 5,892 3,928: 5,384. : 
Other wea or 9,487 8,394 7,101 8,161 i 
Other Expenses sae wai bis 7,413 | 11,790 | 18,243 | 22,475 | 
174,783 | 143,314 | 182,674 | 195,661 | 248,398 | 
Electoral— ; 
Salaries... ass ‘ive ane «| 2,104 2,100 2,306 3,891: 3,778 i 


Gontingencies ... .. «. «| 8,195 | 3,182 | 9,493 | 97,509%| 18,822 


10,299 5,282 | 11,799 | 101,400 | 22,600 


Royal Commissions:and Select Committees! 7,790 7,110:| 4,669 242 202 


Grand Total ... ons ...| 229,246 | 189,903 | 240,392 | 346,970 | 335,008 


Per head of population .. (1s, 11-7d.) 1s. 5-1d.] 1s. 7-8d.} 2s. 4:1d.| 2s. 2°7d. 


* Excluding salaries of Ministers, Speaker, and Chairman of Committees. + Governor, £2,796; 
Lieut, Governor, £1,463, t Includes cost of referendum on,closing hour of hotels. 
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In the case of some items of expenditure included above there is not a 
elear line of demarcation between costs incurred in respect of parliamentary 
government and the costs of ordinary administration. This applies par- 
ticularly to the salaries and expenses of ministers of the Crown, who fill dual 
roles as administrative heads and parliamentary representatives, and to 
the cost of Royal Commissions, which, in many cases, are partly administra- 
tive inquiries. In the absence of any means of dissecting the expenditure 
of this nature, these items have been treated as incidental to the system 
of parliamentary government. On the other hand items such as the costs 
of ministerial motor cars and the salaries of ministers’ private secretaries 
‘are omitted from account as appertaining mainly to administration. 
Increased parliamentary salaries and allowances were material factors in 
the higher costs for the year ended 30th June, 1948. 


The foregoing statement, however, does not represent the total cost of 
parliamentary government in New South Wales, because it excludes the 
cost of the Commonwealth Government. This amounted to £607,983 in 
1945-46, £800,542 in 1946-47, and to £905,976 in 1947-48, equal to 1s. 7.6d., 
9s, 1.5d., and 2s. 4.5d. per head of population in Australia in the respective 
years. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The federation of the six Australian States was inaugurated formally on 
ist January, 1901 for their mutual benefit in matters upon which it was 
agreed that joint action was desirable. A detailed account of the 
inauguration of the Federation and the nature and functions of the Federal 
Parliament in their relation to the State was published in the Year Book 
for 1921 on pages 88-40 and 625. 


The Commonwealth Constitution prescribes that the seat of Govern- 
‘ment of the Commonwealth shall be in the State of New South Wales. 
The seat of Federal Government is Canberra. The site was surrendered to 
the Commonwealth by New South Wales by the Seat of Government 
Surrender Act, 1909 and accepted by the Commonwealth by the Seat of 
Government Acceptance Act, 1909. The Federal Parliament commenced 
regular sittings at Canberra on 9th May, 1927. 


The broad principles of federation were: the transfer of limited and 
specified powers of legislation to a Federal Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, the former intended to be a revisory 
chamber wherein the States are equally represented, and the latter, the 
principal chamber, consisting of members elected from the States in pro- 
portion to their population; complete freedom of action for the State 
Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to determine the validity 
of legislation; and an effective method of amending the constitution. State 
laws remain operative in all spheres until superseded by laws passed by the 
Federal Parliament in the exercise of its assigned powers. State laws, 
however, are invalid only to the extent of their inconsistency with valid 
federal enactments. 


Since the inauguration of the Commonwealth there has been a great 
advance in its status in relation to the United Kingdom and other nations, 
At the conclusion of the war of 1914-18, Australia was a signatory to the 
Treaty of Versailles and in 1920 became a member State of the League of 
Nations. Its representative attended the League Assembly under sole 
authority of the Commonwealth Government, without intervention by the 
Imperial Parliament or powers from the King in his Imperial capacity. 
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Moreover, treaties concluded by the United Kingdom Government affecting 
Australia became subject to ratification by the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth. 


Imperial conferences attended by representatives of the governments of 
Great Britain and various parts of the Empire have been held from time 
to time for discussion of matters of common interest. These conferences 
have no constitutional powers, but facilitate agreements which subsequently 
may be ratified by the Parliaments of the political units affected. 


At the Imperial Conference in 1926, it was affirmed in respect of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions of Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and South Africa that “they are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to one another, in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations”. 


By the Statute of Westminster, 1931, passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment with the concurrence of the Dominions, provision was made for the 
removal of all restrictions upon the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. 
Sections 2 to 6 inclusive of the Statute were adopted by the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth by the Statute of Westminster Adoption Act, 1942, 
the adoption having effect from 3rd September, 1939. 


Tn accordance with its international status, Australia maintains legations 
in a number of foreign countries and exchanges diplomatic representatives, 
and its rights to make treaties in the name of the King, but independently 
of the Iinperial Government, have been recognised. 


During and since the war of 1939-43, the Commonwealth has become a 
member of international organisations and has also signed treaties of 
peace as an independent nation. 


ComMONWEALTIL War-time Powers. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth, the Federal Parliament is 
vested with power to make laws “for the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of the Commouwealth with respect to the naval and military defence 
of the Commonwealth and of the several States”. This power has received a 
wide interpretation, having been held to authorise in time of war a variety 
of measures regarded as within the exclusive powers of the States in peace 
time and also the winding-up after the war and restoring of conditions of 
peace as gradually as circumstances require. 


Upon the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the National Security 
Act was passed to authorise the Commonwealth Government to take neces- 
sary steps for the public safety and the defence of the Commonwealth and 
its territories, and a vast system of controls was built up by means of 
regulations under the Act. In view of the temporary nature of the National 
Security Act, which would expire on the termination of the war, 
several proposals were made during the war and in 1946 for constitutional 
amendments to confer permanently upon the Commonwealth certain of 
the war-time powers exercised under the National Security Act. These 
were outlined on pages 38 and 89 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 
Details of the referendums taken in relation to these proposals are given 
on page 49 of this volume. 
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It was provided in April, 1946 by amendment of the National Security 
Act, 1939-19483 that 81st December, 1946 would be the date of termina- 
tion of the Act and all regulations made thereunder. It was deemed 
necessary, however, to continue during the period of transition from war 
to peace many controls introduced while the Act was in operation, aud with: 
this end in view, the State Premiers in conference with Commonwealth 
Ministers agreed to pass legislation complementary to Commonwealth laws... 
Relying upon its defence powers, the Commonwealth Parliament passed 
the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act in December, 1946 to continue 
in operation till the end of 1947 many of the regulations, including those 
for the control of prices, capital issues and real estate transactions, the 
rationing of commodities and the acquisition and disposal of primary 
products. A complementary measure, the Economie Stability and War- 
time Provisions Continuance Act, 1946 was enacted by the Parliament 
of New South Wales. The operation of the Defence (Transitional Pro- 
visions) Act, 1946 was extended until 81st December, 1948 by the Defence 
(Transitional Provisions) Act, 1947 in respect of certain matters, and 
again, in some respects, until 81st December, 1949 by the Defence (Transi- 
tional Provisions) Act, 1948. 


In May, 1948 the Commonwealth Government again sought amendment 
of the Constitution to place rents and prices (including charges) per- 
manently under Commonwealth control. When this proposal was rejected 
(see page 49), it was announced that Commonwealth control of rents and 
land sales would terminate in August and of prices in September, 1948. A 
conference of State Premiers resolved that continued control in these fields 
was imperative to maintain economic stability, and accordingly, practically 
uniform legislation to that end was enacted in the several States. The 
Commonwealth undertook to maintain a Federal authority to assist the 
States to make their controls effective, and the States set up a consultative 
office in Sydney to ensure consistency of policy and the efficacy of the 
administrative measures of each. 


COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATURE. 


The Parliament of the Commonwealth consists of the King, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The Governor-General is appointed by 
the Sovereign and is his representative in the Commonwealth. The execu- 
live power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Sovereign and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as his representative. 


Tue Senate. 


For the purpose of electing senators the people of each State vote as 
one electorate. 


From its inception the Senate has consisted of 36 members, six being 
elected in each State. This will continue to be so until the alterations 
directed by the Representation Act, 1948 become effective. From and 
including the day of the first meeting of the Parliament after the first 
dissolution of the House of Representatives occurring after the commence- 
ment of that Act (18th May, 1948), the number of senators for each State 
shall be ten. At the first meeting of the Senate following the dissolution 
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thereof, the Senate is to divide the senators chosen for each State 
into two classes of equal number; the places of senators of the first class 
become vacant at the expiration of three years and the places of those of 
the second class at the expiration of six years from the beginning of 
their term of service; thereafter the places of senators become vacant at 
the expiration of six years from the beginning of their term of service. 


Tue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 


It is prescribed by the Constitution that the number of members in 
the House of Representatives shall be as nearly as practicable twice the 
number of senators and that the number of members chosen in the several 
States shall be in proportion to the respective numbers of their people. 
The Constitution prescribed a method of determining the number until 
Parliament otherwise provided. Other provision was made by the Repre- 
sentation Act, 1905. 


The number to be elected in each State is determined in the following 
manner: a quota is ascertained by dividing the number of people of the 
Commonwealth by twice the number of senators, then the number of 
people of each State is divided by the quota. The result indicates the 
number of representatives for each State, one more member being chosen 
if on the division there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota. 
It is provided also that at least five members shall be elected in each 
original State. The representation of the States may be adjusted in every 
fifth year. 


The number of representatives elected from the various States to the 
House of Representatives in 1937, 1940, 1948, and 1946 was as follows:— 
New South Wales, 28; Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 6; 
Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5. In addition, one representative of the 
Northern Territory is elected; he may attend and participate in debates 
but may not vote except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance 
of the Northern Territory or on an amendment of any such motion. 


The members of the House of Representatives are elected by universal 
adult suffrage for a period of three years from single-meimber constituencies 
aud the system of voting is preferential. 


EXNLARGEMENT OF COMMONWEALTH ParisAMENT, 


In the next Parliament after the commencement on 18th May, 1948 of the 
Representation Act, 1948, the number of senators is to be sixty. Corre- 
spondingly, in terms of the Constitution and the Representation Act, 1905- 
38, the number of members of the House of Representatives will be 121, 
excluding the non-voting member representing the Northern Territory. The 
number of electorates will be increased in New South Wales from 28 to 
47, in Victoria from 20 to 38, in Queensland from 10 to 18, in South 
Australia from 6 to 10 and in Western Australia from 5 to 8. Tasmania 
will have 5 electorates as heretofore. 


To effect the transition in the Senate, seven senators are to be elected 
from each State at the elections of 1949. In the Parliament after that 
election and until 30th June, 1950, the Senate will comprise the thirty-six 
senators sitting in the preceding Parliament and, from each State, seven 
of the newly-elected senators chosen froin their number in the manner 
prescribed by the Representation Act, 1948. From ist July, 
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1950 the senators from each of the six States will comprise the three 
senators sitting prior to the 1949 elections, who retire normally on 30th 
June, 1958, the four newly-elected senators who hold places in the new 
Parliament prior to Ist July, 1950 (two retiring in 1953 and two in 1956) 
and the other three newly-elected senators, who will hold their places untik 
30th June, 1956. 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 


The Commonwealth electoral system is similar to that of New South 
Wales. Compulsory voting was introduced in 1924. In terms of the: 
Commonwealth Electoral (War-time) Act, 1948, the franchise was extended 
for the duration of the war and for six months thereafter to members of 
the forces under the age of 21 years who were serving or had served outside 
Australia. 


The enlargement of Parliament necessitated a re-distribution of seats. 
aud re-determination of electoral boundaries. This has been effected,. 
under a proclamation of 1st June, 1948, by Distribution Commissioners. 
in each State, who by law, comprise the Chief Electoral Officer or Com- 
monwealth Electoral Officer, the Surveyor-General of the State and one 
other. The number of electors in each division must be within one-fifth, 
more or less, of the quota number (i.¢. the number of electors in the 
State divided by the number of members of the House of Representa- 
tives to be chosen). The Commissioners must take into account community 
or diversity of interest, means of communication, physical features, exist- 
ing boundaries of divisions and subdivisions, and State electoral boundaries. 


The voting at elections of members of the House of Representatives 
from New South Wales since 1918 is shown below :— 


Table 24.—General Elections, House of Representatives— 
Voting in New South Wales. 


Electors Enrolled Percentage of ‘Votes 


(Contested. Divisions Votes Recorded. Recorded to Electors Informal Votes. 
Year only). Iinrolled. 
: : Propor= 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. |Women,} Total. | Number. tion 
per cent, 


73-13] 64-85 | 69-28 | 22,262 | 3-10 
71-51 | 59-92 | 66-10 | 14,816 | 2°43 
76°44 | 65°47 | 71:17 | 19,874 | 2°98. 
73-06 | 60°65 | 66°97] 26,517 | 3°82 
63°85 | 48°17 | 56°16 | 25,8293 | 4:53: 
90-81 | 89°80 | 90-31] 21,389 | 1:87 
93:59 | 92°71 | 93°16] 52,229 | 4°83 
94-77 | 94°87 | 94°82| 33,158 | 2°82: 
95°49 | 94:53 | 95-01] 48,824 | 3°59 
95-82 | 95-80 | 95-81 | 48,801 | 3°33. 
96-78 | 96°57 | 96°68 | 33,052 | 2°30 
93-67 | 95°40 | 94-43] 46,1938 | 2-93 
* * * 1 49,704 | 3:06 
* * * | 43,107 | 2:45 


1913 | 564,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,703 
1914 | 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 | 257,531 
1917 | 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 
1919 | 527,779 | 508,129 | 385,614 | 308,183 
1922 | 517,388 | 498,209 | 380,362 | 239,980 
1925 | 640,633 | 627,214 | 581,678 | 563,215 
1928 | 584,545 | 576,857 | 547,095 | 534,817 
1929 | 624,068 | 614,550 | 591,438 | 583,007 
1931 | 722,480 | 710,672 | 689,905 | 671,786 
1934 | 771,456 | 759,973 | 730,222 | 728,090 
1937 | 744,004. | 742,827 | 720,032 | 717,384 
1940 | $32,280 | 834,776 | 779,568 | 796,381 
1943* | 811,597 | 870,679 | 804,314 | 819.729 
1946* | 902,533 | 956,261 | 856,688 | 89,462 


* Votes recorded include votca of some members of the.Services not enrolled as electors. 
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ELection or SENATORS. 


In previous elections of senators a preferential system of voting was 
observed. At the Senate elections of 28th September, 1946, the total 
number of votes cast in New South Wales was 1,757,150 of which 132,543 
or 7.54 per cent. were informal. The number of electors enrolled was 
1,858,794, viz. 902,533 men and 956,261 women, and a number of persons 
was entitled to vote in terms of the War-time Amending Act of 1943, 
though not enrolled. 


The amending Act of 1948 prescribed a proportional system of voting in 
the election of senators. Under the system a quota is determined by 
dividing the total number of first preference votes by one more than the 
number of senators to be elected and adding one to the quotient. The can- 
didates having first preference votes in number equal to or in excess of 
the quota are elected, 


The transfer value of the surplus votes of the candidate first elected 
(which is the fraction they represent over his total first preference votes) 
is determined. All his ballot papers are arranged in separate parcels for 
each other candidate according to order of preference, and ballot papers, 
selected at random from each parcel, are transferred to each continuing 
candidate in number corresponding to the fractional transfer value of the 
votes. Candidates whose original first preference votes and transferred 
votes then equal or exceed the quota are elected. The procedure for transfer 
of ballot papers is applied in respect of each elected candidate in the order 
of election; where more than one candidate is elected simultaneously at any 
stage, the candidate having the greatest number of votes is deemed to be 
first elected. Only ballot papers received by transfer from a candidate or 
candidates elected at the last preceding count are taken into consideration 
at each successive transfer of ballot papers. 


If by process of transfer of surplus votes of elected candidates the quota 
has not been reached by the number to be elected, the candidate having 
fewest votes is excluded and all his ballot papers are transferred in the next 
available order of preference to the continuing candidates. If by repeti- 
tion of the processes of transfer of surplus votes of elected candidates and 
distribution of votes of excluded candidates all vacancies have not been 
filled, the continuing candidate then having the majority shall be deemed 
elected in respect of the last vacancy, even though the votes received by him 
may be less than the quota. : 


By the same Act it was provided that long casual vacancies should be 
filled by the continuing candidates who, next, after the periodical vacancies 
have been filled, first receive the quota number of votes at scrutinies con- 
ducted in the manner described. 


REFERENDUMS. 


CoMMONWEALTH REFERENDUMS. 


For alteration of the Constitution of the Commonwealth, a proposed 
law must be submitted in each State to the electors qualified to vote for 
the election of members of the House of Representatives and must be ap- 
proved by a majority of electors voting in a majority of the States and by, 
a majority of all the electors voting in the Commonwealth, 
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In all, twenty-three questions relating to alteration of the Federal 
Constitution have been submitted by referendums, and only in four matters 
(one each in 1906, 1909, 1928 and 1946) were the proposals approved. 
A majority of the votes in every State was in favour of three of these 
proposals. The majority in New South Wales was affirmative ouly on 
four other questions, including those relating to Organised Marketing 
of Primary Products and to Industrial Employment submitted in Septem- 
ber, 1946. In three instances (including two in 1946) rejection was due 
to lack of approval in a majority of the States, although the aggregate 
votes cast in Australia favoured the proposals. (Two non-constitutional 
referendums relating to conscription for military service in the First World 
War were resolved in the negative.) 


Particulars of the proposals embodied in the Post-War (Reconstruction 
and Democratic Rights) Bill of 1944 and in the Social Services, Industrial | 
Employment and Organised Marketing of Primary Products Bills of 1946, 
submnitted to the electors on 19th August and 28th September of the 
respective years, are given on page 40 of the Official Year Book, No. 50. : 


A bill passed late in 1947 to make rents and prices (including charges) 
matters permanently within the constitutional powers of the Common- 
wealth was rejected by the electors on 29th May, 1948. A majority of 
the electors in every State voted against the proposal, negative votes rep- 
resenting 58.34 per cent. and 59.34 per cent. of all effective votes cast in 
New South Wales and in Australia, respectively. Certain particulars of 
the voting in New South Wales and in the Commonwealth at the referen- 
duins of 1944, 1946 and 1948 are given below :— 


Table 25.—Referendums for Alteration of Constitution. 


Proportion of 


States Votes Cast. Formal Votes. Informal 
Particulars and with — ————_——_|88 Prop’ p 
Electorate, Majority of all 
in In Not in Inf i Lotal In Not in | Votes 
Favonr, | Favour. | Favour, |*MOTMA “otal. | pavour. | Favour.| Cast. 
per cent./per cent./per cent. 
Reconstruction and Demo- 
eratic Rights (1944)— 
New South Wales ...| S.A. W.A,. 759,211 911,680 23,228 |1,694,119 45-44 54-46 1:37 
Australia hs me 1,963,400 |2,305,418 | 56,633 |4,325,451 45-99 54:01 1-31 
Social Services (1946)— 
New South Wales ...| All States. 897,887 | 764,723 94,540 |1,757,150 54:00 46-00 5:38 
Australia ase : 2,297,934 [1,927,148 | 228,859 |4,453,941 54-39 45-61 514 


Organised Marketing of i. 
Primary Produets (1946)— 
New South Wales ...| N.S.W., V., |] 855,233 | 794,852 | 107,065 

: ee W.A, 


1,757,150 51:83 48-17 6-09 
Australia 2,116,264 [2,068,171 | 269,506 |4, 


5 
53,041 50°57 19-43 6-05 


Industrial, Employment 


(1946)— 
New South Wales ...| N.S.W., V., | 833,822 | 778,280 | 145,048 [1,757,150 51:72 48-28 8-26 
Australia ae hes W.A. 2,060,275 |2,035,860 | 357,806 |4,453,941 | 50-30 | 49-70 | 8-03 

Rents and Prices (1948)— 

New South Wales ...| No States. 723,183 |1,012,639 | 26,269 |1,762,091 41:66 58-34 1-49 
Australia bas aes 1,793,712 |2,618,183 | 64,106 |4,476,001 40-66 59-34 1-34 


State REFERENDUM. 


The question of the hour of closing of hotels and certain other licensed 
premises in New South Wales was referred by the State Government to 
the electors by referendum on 15th February, 1947, and the voting favoured 
the continued closing of licensed premises at 6 p.m. Further particulars 
regarding this referendum are given on page 898 of the Year Book No. 50. 
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DEFENCE 


T is the province of the Commonwealth to provide for the defence of 
¥ Australia (and the Parliament of the Commonwealth has exclusive power 
-to legislate in defence matters) and for the control of the forces to execute 
and maintain the laws of the Commonwealth. Naval or military forces 
may not be raised or maintained by any State without the consent of 
the Commonwealth Parliament, but the Commonwealth has a constitu- 
tional obligation to protect every State against invasion and, on applica- 
tion by the State, against domestic violence. Under the Defence Act, 
citizen forces may not be called out nor utilised in connection with an 
industrial dispute. 


Computsory Minirary TRAINING. 


Male citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 years are rendered liable, 
under the Defence Act, to serve in the citizen forces for home defence in 
time of war, and may be required to undergo training between the ages 
of 12 and 26 years. 


Compulsory military training was in operation from January, 1911 to 
November, 1929, when the citizen forces were re-constituted on the basis 
of voluntary enlistment. Particulars of the conditions of enlistment and 
of the forces in training under each system are given on pages 34 to 36 of 
the Year Book, 1939-40, 


Minrrary Srrvicr, Wortp War, 1939-1945. 


Soon after war began in September, 1989, compulsory military training 
wag re-introduced. The classes and age groups affected and the periods 
of training were extended as the gravity of the war situation increased 
and, in December, 1941, all trainees then enlisted, with further classes 
and age groups, were called up for continuous service. The stages by which 
the strength of the Citizen Military Forces expanded, and particulars 
regarding the periods of training and the service required, are sum- 
marised in Table 25 of the Official Year Book, No. 50. 


Simultaneously and throughout the war, volunteers were enlisted for 
:active service in the Royal Australian Navy, the Second Australian Im- 
perial Force (Army), and the Royal Australian Air Force, and Women’s 
Services were also established by voluntary enlistment in each of these 
services. An outline of the conditions and spheres of service, together 
with particulars of net enlistments from New South Wales by sex and 
branch of the forces is given in the Year Book No. 50 on pages 48 and 
44, and following pages of that volume outline briefly the arrangements 
for and progress of demobilisation of service personnel to 30th June, 1947. 
From June, 1945 to the end of that month, 208,357 men and 15,869 women 
-~were discharged in New South Wales, and in the next six months discharges 
in this State numbered 3,636, comprising 8,462 men and 174 women. 


POST-WAR DEFENCE POLICY AND PROGRAMME. 


The post-war defence policy of Australia was outlined in Parliament 
by the Minister for Defence in June, 1947. The broad objectives are the 
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provision of forces to enable fulfilment of obligations under the United 
Nations Charter, including regional arrangements in the Pacific, to parti- 
eipate in British Commonwealth defence, and to provide for Australia’s 
self-defence. The defence programme covers a period of five years from 
1947-48 to 1951-52 and provides for the expenditure of £250,000,000 during 
the period, or an average annual vote of £50,000,000, compared with the. 
average of £9,000,000 a year expended from 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


The programme is designed to secure a balanced scheme of defeuce, by 
providing for the Navy, Army and Air Force, of defence research and devel- 
opment, and of munitions and supply, in proper proportions within the limits 
of the resources available for defence. Defence research and developiment 
is given high priority and an amount of £838,500,000 is included for this. 
purpose over the five years. The most important item is the long-range: 
weapons project being developed in Central Australia by the Australian 
and United Kingdom Governments jointly. There is to be continuous study 
of the impact of scientific developments on the types of weapons and 
armament for the forces, and a Scientific Advisory Committee and a. 
New Weapons and Equipment Development Committee have been estab- 
lished in this connection. 


A balanced defence policy requires full co-ordination of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force, the supply organisation, and the civil economy which 
supports the direct military effort. There are also new and difficult prob- 
lems in planning the defence of the civil community against attack 
by modern weapons. Provision has been made for this co-ordination and 
planning and the resulting plans are embodied in the Commonwealth 
War Book and Departmental War Books which are under constant revision 
in the light of war-time policy and likely contingencies. Defence policy 
iis to be kept flexible. The shape and size of post-war forces will be decided 
and the problems of organisation and training will be resolved in the light 
of future developments in weapons and methods of warfare whilst the 
scheduled programme is being’ pursued. 


The programme enables Australia to accept a larger share in the 
defence of the British Commonwealth in the Pacific and, in corresponding 
degree, lessens the burden carried by the United Kingdom. Improved 
machinery for co-operation in British Commonwealth Defence, particularly 
in the Pacific area, has been provided under agreements with the United. 
Kingdom and New Zealand Governments. 


Post-War Development Plans of the Services. 


Naval defence plans provide that by 1951-52 there should be:— 
In Commission :— 


2 Light Fleet Carriers. 2 Minesweepers (Training). 
2 Cruisers. 3 Air/Sea Rescue Vessels, 
6 Destroyers. 1 Ocean-going Tug. 
4 Frigates (3 Escort, 1 Training). 1 Ammunition Vessel. 
3 Survey Ships with Tenders. 2 Boom Defence Vessels. 

In Reserve :— 
1 Cruiser, 30 Minesweepers. 
2 Destroyers. 40 Vessels of Varying Types. 
6 Frigates. 


An average of £2,500,000 a year is to be expended on the completion 
of the destroyer construction programme (2 under construction and 4 to be 
laid down). 
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The Army programme provides for Permanent Forces with a strength 
of 16,000: (to be used initially as part of the Occupation Forces in Japan) 
including one independent brigade group of three infantry battalions, an 
armoured unit, etc. and fixed establishments; and Citizen Forces with 
a strength of 50,000, comprising a field force of 2 infantry divisions, 1 
armoured brigade group, and corps units. The Duntroon Royal Military 
College and other facilities for the training of officers are to be expanded. 
‘General enlistment of Citizen Forces began on Ist July, 1948. Both the 
Permanent and Citizen Forces are to be established on a voluntary basis. 


The Royal Australian Air Force establishment as proposed comprises 
(a) a home defence organisation of 7 squadrons (4 interceptor fighter— 
‘Citizen Air Force; 1 heavy bomber general reconnaissance; 1 target-towing ; 
and 1 air-sea rescue) with, in all, 54 aircraft; (b) task force elements 
comprising 9 squadrons (2 long-range fighter; 8 heavy bomber; 2 trans- 
port; 1 tactical reconnaissance; and 1 survey) with an aggregate of 90 
aircraft; and (c) a training organisation, headquarters command, and 
miscellaneous units. In addition, there are to be 439 reserve operational 
-aireraft and 698 aircraft for training and miscellaneous duties. 


The projected personnel of each of the ‘three defence services as 
plamued, excluding reserve officers and other ranks and civilians, is 93,088, 
amade up as follows:— 


Royal Royal 


A A All 

Australian Army. Australian ae 
Navy. Air Force, Services. 
Permanent Forces .. 14,758 16,000 11,930 42,688 
Citizen Forces .. Ae — 50,000: 400 50,400 
Total és .. 14,758 66,000 12,33 93,083 


Srreneru or ArMED Forces: 30TH JuNE, 1948. 


At 80th June, 1948, the actual strength of the Australian Armed Forces 
~was 40,875, including Navy, 10,774; Army, 20,254 full-time members and 
1,015 Citizen Force members; and Air Force, 8,332. Of the totals, the 
‘numbers enlisted from New South Wales were 3,089 in the Navy, 7,527 


full-time duty and 401 Citizen Force members in the Army, and 2,100 in the 
Air Force. 
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FACTORIES 


Prior to the federation of the Australian States in 1901, the manufactures 
of New South Wales were primarily goods for local use, consisting chiefly 
of food commodities, furniture, bricks, clothing made from imported 
‘materials, printing, the repair rather than the manufacture of machinery, 
and the preliminary treatment of primary products, such as wool-scouring, 
and sawmilling. 


The removal of interstate trade barriers and the operation of a uniform 
‘protective tariff fostered steady expansion after federation which accelerated 
(apart from an initial set-back) during the World War 1914-18 as a result 
-of the demands created thereby, the curtailment of imports, and the rapid 
‘growth of spending power within the community. New and more advanced 
development was set in train, iron and steel works and many subsidiary 
industries were established, the manufacture of machinery began, and a 
wide range of high-grade products—textiles, metal manufactures, electrical 
‘goods, etc.—was added to thd list of commodities made in New South 
Wales. 

The world-wide economic depression of 1929-33 affected factory activity 
severely, but returning general prosperity and the opportunities opened to 
local manufacturers by import restrictions, imposed to adjust the national 
‘balance of payments during the economic crisis, initiated revival in 1933 
and gave renewed stimulus to manufacturing enterprise. As economic 
‘conditions improved, the tariff, revenue duties, and primage were reduced, 
‘but without materially prejudicing the progress of local manufactures. 


When war broke out in September, 1989, Australia became a major source 
-of supply for Empire countries east of Suez, and in meeting these demands, 
‘as, well as those arising locally because of interruption of oversea impor- 
tations, existing manufacturing industries expanded, and new enterprises 
were developed rapidly for the production of all classes of munitions, air- 
craft, ships, many new kinds of machinery and metal manufactures, scien- 
tific equipment, textiles, chemicals, ete. The outbreak of war with Japan, 
the basing of Allied armed forces in Australia, and Australian respon- 
sibilities for supplies in the South-west Pacific Area gave added impetus 
to these developments, and manufacturing in New South Wales outstripped 
‘by far all previous levels. 

The cessation of war production and the transition of industry to a 
peace-time basis retarded progress, but in 1946-47, although the process 
-of readjustment was incomplete, marked expansion carried factory activity 
“to. a new record level. 


War-TIME ORGANISATION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

On page 518 of the 1941-42 and 1942-48 edition of the Year Book, an 
outline was given of the controls introduced during the war to curtail 
non-essential production and to expand manufactures for war-time require- 
ments. These controls were relaxed progressively after (and, in a few 
cases, before) hostilities ceased. 


DECENTRALISATION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Following upon a report by the Secondary Industries Commission, the. 
Commonwealth Government. called a conference of Federal and State Minis- 
ters in August, 1945 to formulate a national policy for the decentralised. 


*111—1 ’ 
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development of secondary industries. It was agreed that the State Govern- 
ments should seek to promote decentralisation along the lines appropriate 
to each, providing necessary services, assistance, and concessions where 
warranted, to the full extent of State resources. The Commonwealth under- 
took to collaborate in related matters of federal industrial policies, and, im 
particular, to publicise opportunities for decentralised development, to assess 
the practicability of development in regions having disabilities to be offset, 
to advise as to new enterprises desirable in the interests of national defence; 
and to provide financial assistance where the costs of a project likely to 
serve the national interest would be great relative to the State’s resources. 


Steps taken by the Commonwealth have resulted in private enterprises 
being established in factories set up in country towns for war-time muni- 
tions production. Oversea concerns have been encouraged to undertake 
manufacturing in Australia and the war-time policy of encouraging textile, 
clothing, and other manufacturers to establish branch factories in country 
towns has been continued, largely as a means of solving the problem of 
Jabour supply. 


CoMMONWEALTH SEcoNDARY INDUSTRIES CoMMISSION AND Drvision. 


The Secondary Industries Commission was established in October, 1943 
within the Ministry of Post-war Reconstruction to investigate possible and 
appropriate uses of munitions factories developed during the war, to plan 
for the rapid and orderly transition of secondary industries from war-time 
to peace-time activities, and, generally, to seek avenues for promoting 
greater industrial, efficiency and to explore opportunities for new manu- 
facturing enterprises. The Commniission has the assistance and advice of the 
Tariff Board and maintains close liaison with the Rural Reconstruction 
Commission, the Department of Works and Housing, the National Works 
Council, aud other relevant authorities. It works in close association with 
private industry by meaus of industry advisory panels set up as occasion 
requires, 


The Secondary Industries Division, Jater renamed the Division 
of Industrial Development, was created in February, 1945, and is 
the administrative agency of the Commission. Initially its functions were 
primarily of war-time significance, but in June, 1946, Federal Cabinet 
approved that the Division should supervise decentralisation and regional 
developmient, encourage new industries and expansion of existing indus- 
tries, allocate government war-time factories and annexes, discuss with 
taxation authorities the incidence of taxation on secondary industries,. 
extend research and technical facilities and assist in the solution of produc- 
tion, technical and management problems, initiate and encourage tech- 
nological research, devise and supervise measures and activities for raising 
and maintaining the quality of products and increasing industrial 
efficiency, study distribution and handling problems to reduce costs, and 
develop local resources of raw materials. 


The Secondary Industries Commission recommended that, as the Govern- 
ment’s war-time factories in country towns ceased to be required for muni- 
tions production, they be converted to peace-time use by sale or lease to 
private enterprise. By December. 1947, 227 leases and outright sales 
(about half being in New South Wales) had been negotiated witli Aus- 
tralian, British, Canadian, and United States companies, which have under- 
taken the production of engineering and electrical equipment, textiles, 
ehemicals, and a wide range of other products. 


: 
i, 
Li 
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The establishment and extension of industrial enterprises have been 
facilitated by freeing new capital issues of up to'£25,000 in two years 
from requirement of the Commonwealth Treasurer’s consent and by the 
opening in January, 1946 of an Industrial Finance Department of the 
Commonwealth Bank. (See chapter “Private Finance” of this volume.) 


Stare Seconpary Inpustries Division. 


In July, 1946, a Division of Secondary Industries was established within 
the State Department of Labour and Industry and Social Welfare to pur- 
sue the policy of encouraging industrial expansion and decentralisation. 


The Division advises the Government in relation to the promotion of and 
prospects for industrial development and collaborates to that end with other 
authorities, both State and Federal. Present and prospective manufacturers 
may refer to the Division for general and technical information covering 
new industrial materials, processes and opportunities, the availability of 
factory premises and sites and suitable decentralised locations for new 
enterprises, and as to local and oversea sources of materials and equip- 
ment. It also arranges assistance in technical research, laboratory services, 
production efficiency examinations, and in establishing costing systems, and 
upon request will investigate the causes of loss of markets through over- 
sea competition. Advice as to the direct assistance the Government may 
afford is given by the Division and in appropriate cases it negotiates for 
rail freight concessions, for permits to build, for the provision of housing 
for workers, for technical training facilities, and for the necessary water, 
power and transport services. 


Customs Tarurrs AND Bounties on ManuracturED Propucts. 


Particulars of the Australian tariff, including its protective provisions, 
and the constitution and functions of the Australian Tariff Board in 
relation to matters affecting the industrial development of Australia are 
given in the chapter “Oversea Trade” of this volume. 


Bounties are paid by the Commonwealth Government to encourage local 
manufacture of certain products. The statutory provisions usually fix a 
term of operation of the bounty, provide for payment at a rate varying 
according to changes in the corresponding customs duty, specify the annual 
maximum amount of bounty payable, and require bounty to be withheld or 
reduced if a manufacturer’s net profit in production of the commodity 
exceeds a certain rate or if rates of wages and conditions of employment in 
production of the commodity do not conform to prescribed standards. 

Commodities manufactured in New South Wales in respect of which 
‘bounty might be claimed in June, 1948 and the current rates of bounty 
were as follows :— ; 

Wire netting manufactured from Australian materials: 9s. 7d. per 
ton. No bounty has been paid since 1939-40 because the net rate 
: _of profit on manufacture has exceeded the prescribed limit for 
: bounty. 
‘Tractors manufactured from Australian materials and parts: £32 to 
£72 per tractor according to the brake power of the engine. 
Sulphur produced from Australian materials: 27s. per ton plus or less 
1s. per ton for each shilling by which the cost of imported crude 
: brimstone is less than or exceeds £6 pér ton, with a maximum rate 
of bounty of 36s. per ton. No bounty has been paid since 1940 
owing to the high cost of imported sulphur and brimstone. 
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” Bounties were paid for motor ‘yadiator assemblies for use as original 
equipment of motor veliicles in 1939-40 and 1940-41, on rubber-insulated 
cable and wire produced during 1942-48, and on superphosphate produced 
jm Australia in 1941-42 and 1942-48. The last-mentioned bounty was. 
replaced by a subsidy payment to manufacturers, based upon the increase. 
in cost of manufacture, wider the Primary Producers Assistance (Super- 
phosphate) Act, 1948. Particulars of superpliosphate subsidy payments and 
of bounty paid on the export of wine are shown in the chapter “Agri- 
culture” of this volume. 


The amount of bounty paid to manufacturers in New South Wales im 
respect of the various commodities during the years ended 30th June, 1937 
ta 1947 is shown in the appended table -— 


Table 26.—Bounties on Manufactures, Payments in New South Wales. 


: Motor Rubber Insv- 
Wire A Super- 
Year. Tatts Tractors. Radiator Sulphur. | dated Cable 
Netting. Assembly. and Wire. Phosphate, 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1936-37 7,790 11,089 wees 11,071 cr 
1937-88 6,271 13,620 aie 9,572 
1938-39 5,444 11,223 Ane 18,125 
1939-40 4,081 8,497 1,850 15,249 ia 
1910-41 sas 6,420 675 sé sie ane 
10di1-42 aa 667 bila aed Hee 108,989 
1942-43 aes 850 ase one 8,502 €,258 
1943-44 ase 4,246 one eae noe vee 
1944-45 tee 18,094 
1915-46 ae 10,030 
194-47 ine 22,955 


Sorentiric RESEARCH AND STANDARDISATION. 


The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research consists of a chairman 
aud four other members nominated by the Commonwealth Government 
(these form the Executive Committee of the Council), the chaimnan of 
the six State Comunittees (these Committees have advisory functions in 
relation to the Council’s business and matters for investigation), and other: 
members (ten in 1947) co-opted by the Council by reason of their scientific 
knowledge. It is the function of the Council to initiate and conduct 
research in connection with industries in Australia, to train research 
workers, to establish industrial research studentships and fellowships, to 
tmaake grants in aid of pure scientific research, to establish industrial 
research associations in various industries, to provide for testing and 
standardisation of scientific equipment, to conduct an information service: 
relating to scientific and industrial matters, and to act for Australia in 
liaison with other countries in matters of scientific research. 


The activities of the Council and the results of its researches are: 
described in its annual reports. Its attention was directed almost exclusively 
to the problems of the primary industries until 1937, when research 
extended into the field of secondary industries. The Council maintains a 
Centra] Library, an Information Service to provide scientific and technical 
information, and Scientific Liaison Offices in London and Washington. 


The funds of the Council are provided by industry in the form of 
donations and special grants aud by the Commonwealth Government, In 
1946-47, expenditure by the Council for salaries, investigations, and general 
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expenses amounted te £1;448,092, of which £125,422 was provided by 
contributions and donations other than directly by the Commonwealth 
Government. 

The income derived from the Science and Industry Endowment Fund 
established in 1926 is used ‘in the training of students and in assisting 
persons engaged in scientific research. During 1946-47, income amounted 
to £4,407 (all interest) and expenditure comprised £640 for research grants 
and £8,126 for training of research students; at 30th June, 1947, the Fund 
amounted to £122,498. 


The Standards Association of Australia. 


The Standards Association of Australia is governed by a council which 
comprises representatives of the Commonwealth and State Governiments, 
scientific and professienal organisations, and private industry. It 
receives financial support from private industry and from the 
Commonwealth through the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The Association acts as the national standardising organisation of 
Australia and issues standard specifications for materials and cedes of 
practice. Specifications and codes are prepared and revised periodically 
in accordance with the needs of industry, and standards are evolved and 
accepted by general consent. 


The National Association of Testing Authorities. e 


The National Association of Testing Authorities organises national 
testing facilities throughout Australia to serve private and governmental 
needs. Laboratories may register voluntarily in respect of tests within 
their competence and the Association is to ensure the maintenance of 
their standards of testing. It is expected that there will be general accept- 
ance of certificates of tests issued in the name of the Association by the 
registered laboratories. 


The State Technological Museum. 


The staff of the State Technological Museum also assists in the promotion 
of industrial efficiency and expansion by undertaking research and dissem- 
inating scientific and technical information, 


Parenrs, Trape Marks, Eve. 


Details concerning patents, trade marks, designs, etc. are given in the 
chapter “Law Courts” of this Year Book. 


Derintrions In Factory SrTatistics. 


The statistics relating to factories, as shown in this chapter, have been 
compiled from returns supplied annually by manufacturers in terms of the 
Census Act of 1901. A return must be supplied in respect of every factory, 
which is defined for this purpose as an establishment where four or more 
persons are employed or where power (other than manual) is used in any 
manufacturing process. This definition includes factories in educational 
and charitable institutions, reformatories, and other public institutions 
(except penitentiaries), but does not cover smallgoods makers, laundries, 
farrieries, photography studios, florists and seedsmen, and abattoirs. 


If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business, particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
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only are included in the statistics. Where two or more industries are co- 
ducted in the same establishment, a separate return is obtained for each 
industry. This rule has not applied to the generation of electricity in 
and solely for the use of qa factory since 1986-37, when the practice of 
requiring separate returns covering electricity plant and other factory 
operations was discontinued, The cost of generating power is distributed 
proportionately amongst the industries conducted in the factory. 


Manufacturers are requested to state in their returns particulars as to 
the number, age, wages, etc. of their employees, the value of premises 
and equipment, the horse-power of machinery, the value, and in most cases 
the quantities, of raw materials and fuel used, and quantities and values 
of principal materials and articles produced. The returns obtained from 
manufacturers relate to a comprehensive range of items, but are not 
intended to be a complete record of the income or expenditure of factories 
nor to show the profits or losses of factories collectively or individually. 


The average number of factory employees is quoted in this chapter on 
two different bases: the average during the period of operation and the 
average over the whole year. Of these, the former is simply the aggregate 
of the averagé number of persons employed in each factory during its 
period of operation (whether the whole or only part of the year). The 
latter, which is used where available, is calculated by reducing the average 
number of employees working in the factories (irrespective of period of 
operation) to the equivalent number working for a full year. 


The value of factory output is the value of the goods manufactured or 
their value after passing through the particular process of manufacture, 
and may be regarded as the sum of the value of the raw materials used 
aud the value added to these materials by the process of manufacture. The 
basis of valuation of the output is the wholesale selling value of the goods 
at the factory, exclusive of delivery costs and charges and excise duties, 
but inclusive of bounty and subsidy payments to the manufacturer. 


The value of production is the value added to raw materials by the 
process of manufacture. It is calculated by deducting from the value of 
factory output the value (at the factory) of the raw materials used, con- 
tainers and packing, power, fuel, and light used, tools replaced, and 
materials used in repairs to plant (but not depreciation charges). 


In the process of manufacture,, many goods are treated in several 
industries, the output of one becoming the raw materials of another, 
so that such commodities are counted more than once in the aggregate 
value of output and of raw materials. Examples are raw sugar passiug from 
the mills to the refinery, metals from the smelters which become raw 
materials in- establishments concerned in the production of metal goods, 
and timber from the sawmills used in furniture factories and in joinery. 
On the other hand, the aggregate value of production is assessed without 
duplication, the value added by each industry being taken into account once 
only. For this reason the value of production, and not the value of the 
output, is used ag a measure of activity in the manufacturing industries 
as a whole. 

In the special case of Government factories and workshops, the value 
of output is estimated by adding 10 per cent. to the value of materials and 
fuel used and other factory costs. 

Where there is a separate department for selling the products, the value 
of the output as recorded in the returns furnished by the manufacturers 
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is the nominal value at which the goods are transferred from the factory 
to the sales branch. The extent to which the recorded value of the output 
and the value of production ard affected is not measurable, but is known 
to be appreciable in some industries. Being a constant practice, com- 
parisous from year to year are not affected greatly, but it has a bearing 
in analysing statistics of the manufacturing industries, for example, in 
calculating the proportion of the output which is represented by cost of 
raw materials or by wages. 


CLASSIFICATION or Facrorigs. 


In the compilation of statistical data relating to factories in New South 
Wales, a standard classification of manufacturing industries, formulated 
at a conference of Australian statisticians in 1902 and revised from time 
to time, was used until the year 1929-30. A new classification was intro- 
duced in 1930-31, and this, in turn, was revised and extended in accordance 
with decisions of, the Statisticians’ Conference, 1945. Factory statistics 
for 1945-46 and 1946-47 were compiled on this revised basis and for the 
greater part may be compared with those for the years since 1930-31, 


The principal classes and sub-classes in the current classification of 


factories are as follows :— 


Onass 1.—LREATMENT OF NON-METALLIFEROUS 
MINE AND Quarry PRopucTS. 


Coke Works, 

Briquetting and Pulverised Coal. 

Carbide. are 
Lime, Plaster of Paris, Asphalt. 

Fibrous Plaster and Products. 

Marble, Slate, ete. 

Cement. 

Asbestos Cement Sheets, ete. 

Other Cement Goods, 

Other. 


Cxuass If{.—Bricxs, Porrreny, Glass, ETc. 


Bricks and Tiles, Fire Brieks and Fire-clay 
Goods, : 

Warthenware, China, Porcelain, Terra-cotta. 

Glass (other than Bottles). 

Glass Bottles. 

Other. 


COpvass IlJ.—Cupmicans, Dyns, ExPbosives, 
Paint, OILS, Grease. 


Industrial and Heavy Chemicals and Acids. 
Pharmaceutical and ‘Toilet Preparations, 
explosives. , 

White Lead, Paints, Varnish. 

Oils, Vegetable. 

Oils, Mineral. 

Oils, Animal. ; 

Boiling Down, Tallow Refining. 

Soap and Candles. 

Chemical Fertilisers, 

Inks, Polishes, ete. 

Matchés. 

Other, 


Crass IV.—INDUSTRIAL MbpTALS, MACcHINEs, 
IMPLEMENTS AND CONVEYANCES, 


Smelting, Converting, Refining, and Rolling 
of Iron and Steel, 

Foundries—Ferrous. 

Plant, Equipment and Machinery. 

Other Engineering. 

Extracting and Refinine of other Metals, 
Alloys. 


Electrical Machinery, Cables and Apparatus, 

Construction and Repair of Vchicles. 

Ship and Boat Building and Repairing, 
Marine Engineering. 

Cutlery and Sinall Hand Tools, 

Agricultural Machines and Lnpiements. 

Non-Ferrous Metals—Rolling and Extrusion, 

Foundries, Casting, cic, 

Galyanised Iron-working and Tinsmithing— 
lron and Steel Sheets. 
Sheet Metal Working, Pressing, and 

Stamping. 

Pipes, Tubes and Fittings, Ferrous. 

Wire and Wire Netting (including Nails). 

Stoves, Ovens, and Ranges, 

Gas Fittings and Meters. 

Lead Mills. 

Sewing Machines, 

Arms, Amunnnition (excluding Explosives), 

Wireless and Aimplifying Apparatus, 

Other Metal Works. 


Cuass V.—Precious Mrtais, JEWELLERY, 
PLate, 


Jewellery. 

Watches and Clocks (incl, Repairs). 

Electroplating (Gold, Silver, Chromiun, 
ete.). F 


Chass VI.—TEXTILES AND TEXTILZ Goons 
(Nor Dress). 


Cotton Ginning. 

Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 
Wool—Carding, Spinning, Weaving, 
Hosiery and other Knitted Goods. 

Silk, Natnral. 

Rayon, Nylon, and other Synthe‘i: Fibres, 
Flax Mills. 


Rope and Cordage. 
‘Canvas Goods, ‘Tents, Tarpaulins, ete 


Bags and Sacks, 
Other. 
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Cuass VII.—SxINS anp LEAPHER (NOT 
ChorHING on Footwaar). 


Furriers and Fur Dressing. 

Woolscouring aud Felltiongery. 

Tanning, Currying and Leather Dressing, 
Saddlery, Harness, Whips. 

Machine Belting. 

Bags, Trunks, etc. 

Other. 


Cuass VII.—Ciotuina (excepr KNITTED). 


Tailoring and Ready Made Clothing, 
Waterproof and Oilskin Clothing. 
Dressmaking, Hemstitching. 
Millinery. 

Shirts, Collars, Underclothing. 
Stays and Corsets. 

Handkerchiefs, Ties, Scarves, 
Hats aud Caps. 

Gloves, 

Boots and Shoes (not rubber), 
Boot and Shoe Repaiving. 

Boot and Shoe Accessories. 
Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 


Dyeworks avd Cleaning (including Renovat- 
ing aud Repairing), 
Other, 


Crass IX.—Ioop, Drink, aNnp ToBacoo. 


Flour Milling. 

Cereal Foods and Starch, 

Animal and Bird Foods, 
Chaffeuttiug and Corn Crushing. 
Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry). 
Biscuits. 

Sugar Mills, 

Sugar Refining. 

Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolate). 
Jam, Fruit, and Vegetable Canning. 
Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar. 

Bacon Curing. 

Butter Factories, 

Cheese Taetories, 

Condensed and Dried Milk Factories, 
Margarine, 

Meat and Fish Preserving. 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc, 
Ice and Refrigerating. 

Salt Refining. 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, ete. 
Breweries. 

Distilleries, 

Wine Making. 

Cider and Perry Making. 

Malting. 

Bottling. 

Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff, 
Dehydrated Fruit and Vegetables. 
Ice-cream. 

Sausage Skins, 

Arrowroot, 

Other, 


Chass X.—Woop WorKING aND BaSkKETWARE, 


Sawmills, 

Plywood Mills (incl. Veneers). 
Bark Mills. 

Joivery, 

Cooperage. 

Boxes and Cases. 

Wood Turning, Wood Carving, etc. 


Basketware and Wickerware, Ancluding Sea: 
grass and Bamboo Furniture. 


Perambulators. 

Wall and Ceiling Boards (not Plaster or 
Cement), 

Other, 


Chass XI.—-Funniture, Beppine, Etc, 


Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture 
Making and Upholstery, 

Bedding and Mattresses (not wire), 

Furnishing Drapery, ete. 

Picture Frames, 

Blinds, 

Other. 


Cuass XII.—Paper, STATIONERY, PRINTING, 
BooxsindInG, ETC, 


Newspapers and Periodicals, 
Printing—Government. 

Printing, General, incl. Bookbinding, 
Manufactured Stationery. 
Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 
Process and Photo, Engraving. 
Cardboard Boxes, Cartous, and Containers, 
Paper Bags, 

Paper Making. 

Pencils, Penholders, Chalks, Crayons, 
Other, 


Crass XIU.—RUBzBER, 
Rnbber Goods and Tyres Made. 
Tyre Retreading and Repairing, 


Chass XIV.—Musicat INstnuMents, 


Gramophones and Gramophone Records, 
Pianos, Piano-Players, Organs, 
Other. 


Chass XV.—MisceuLannous Propucts, 
Linoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, ete, 
Bone, Horn, {vory, and Shell. 

Plastic Moulding and Products, 
Brooins aud Brushes. 
Optical Instruments and Appliances. 


Surgical and other Scientific Instruments and 
Appliances. 


Photographic Material, including Developing 
and Printing. 


Toys, Games, and Sports Requisities. 
Artificial Flowers. 
Other. 


CLass XVI—Heat, ight, aNnD PoweEn, 
Electric Light and Power, 
Gas Works. 
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Factory DrveLopMent Since 1901. 
The following summary of certain principal items from statistical 
returns indicates the development of factories in New South Wales since 


1901 :— 
Table 27.—Factories in New South Wales. 


Total value va ‘ 
< Land, ie alue 0: 
Year Establish- pa tall er apace ue HA yea Baia meena ae oe valavet 
‘i Sr ant a aut utput. : 
ments. | ployed.* engines Machine Wages.t |rucl used. 4 duction, 
: ery. 
No. No. TP. £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1901 3,367 61,764t 57,335 13,699 4,945 15,637 25,648 10,011 
1911 5,039 | 104,551t 212,555 25,651 10,048 34,914 54,346 19,432 
1920-21 5,837 | 139,211 491,576 59,544 25,619 94,713 | 187,841 43,128 
1928-29 8,465 | 180,756 1,028,212 102,741 38,545 | 111,671 185,298 73,627 
1930-31 7,544 | 127,605 1,328,864 100,688 25,200 68,960 | 118,484 49,524 
1931-32 7,397 | 126,355 1,382,682 96,741 22,751 67,783 114,439 46,653 
1935-36 8,486 | 193,200 1,505,247 101,459 83,315 | 105,224 174,694 69,470 
1936-37 8,726 | 208,497 1,578,949 103,609 36,642 | 116,058 192,812 76,754 
1937-38 9,097 | 224,861 1,692,993 111,694 42,210 | 129,715 | 214,883 85,168 
1938-39 9,464 | 228,781 1,791,814 120,047 44,606 | 128,153 218,419 90,266 
1939-40 9,458 | 236,974 1,929,824 123,741 47,693 | 142,589 | 239,198 96,609 
1940-41 9,919 | 265,751 2,052,821 130,420 57,760 | 170,873 | 285,917 | 115,044 
1941-42 10,166 | 298,245 2,104,937 135,627 75,758 | 200,698 | 339,488 | 138,790 
1942-43 10,110 | 315,534 2,213,490 145,745 88,900 | 219,907 378,489 | 153,582 
1943-44 10,755 | 323,032 2,267,112 152,782 93,518 | 286,412 | 399,138 | 162,726 
1944-45 11,359 | 314,678 \ 2,301,635 154,098 89,243 | 227,784 387,659 159,875 
1945-46 12,287 | 310,870 2,349,111 152,869 87,647 | 213,913 367,092 | 153,179 
1946-47 1 18,961 | 348,119 | 2,468,539 157,129 103,588 | 259,401 445,947 | 186,546 
Average per factory, Average per employee, 
No. H.P, & & & & £ 
1901 Se? 18-3 17-0 4,069 80 253 415 16% 
1911 1a 20:7 42-2 5,090 100 334 520 186 
1920-21 a 23:8 84-2 10,201 190 680 990 310 
1928-29 ete 214 12155 12,137 221 618 1,025 407 
1930-31 aes 16-9 176-2 18,347 207 540 928 388 
1981-32 nes 17-1 186-9 12,778 189 537 905 369 
1935-36 ies 22:8 177-4 11,956 179 545 904 859 
1936-37 atl 23-9 181-0 11,874 182 557 925 368 
1937-38 ws 24-7 186-1 12,278 194 577 956 379 
1988-39 ves 24-2 189-3 12,685 202 560 955 395 
1939-10 aes 25-0 204-0 13,083 208 602 1,009 407 
1940-41 cor 26-8 207-0 13,148 224 643 1,076 433 
1941-42 oa 29-3 207-0 13,341 261 673 1,138 465 
1942-43 re 81-2 219-0 14,416 289 697 1,184 487 
1943-44 * 30-0 210-8 14,204 297 732 1,236 504 
1944-45 27-7 202:6 13,566 292 724 1,282 508 
1945-16 253 191-2 12,441 291 710 1,218 508 
1946-47 24°6 176'8 11,255 312 738 1,300 562 


* Average number during whole year, including working proprietors. 
} Excluding drawings by working proprietors, } Lstimated, 

Manufacturing industries expanded almost continuously from 1901 until 
1928-29 but the depression caused a marked decrease in factory activity in 
each of the next three years. Sustained revival was initiated jn 1932-33 
under the stimuli of import restrictions imposed during the crisis and 
gradual economic recovery. The pre-depression level was surpassed by 
1935-36 and in 1938-39 there were 999 more factories than in 1928-29, the 
number of employees was 48,025 (27 per cent.) greater, salaries and wages 
paid had increased by £6,061,000 (16 per cent.), and the value of produc- 
tion was £16,639,000 (23 per cent.) greater. 

Further rapid expansion followed upon the outbreak of war in Septem- 
ber, 1989, marked by the extension of existing and establishment of new 
industries to provide war supplies, equipment, and commodities previ- 
ously imported from overseas. Industrial development accelerated upon the 
entry of Japan into the war in 1941. Between 1988-39 and 1943-44 (the war- 
time peak year), the number of factory workers increased by 41 per cent. 
to 323,082, the total amount of salaries and wages paid rose by 110 per cent. 
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to £93,518,000 and the average earnings per employee by 47 per cent. ta 
£297 per annum, and the value of production grew from £90,266,000 to 
£162,726,000 (an increase of 80 per cent.). 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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Factory activity: was retarded by the cessation of war production and the 
transition of industry to a peace-time basis, but in 1945-46 it remained 
far above the pre-war level. Between 1943-44 and that year, there were 
decreases ouly of 4 per cent. in the number of employees and 6 per cent. 
in salaries and wages paid and in the value of production, and the number 
of establishments was 11 per cent. greater. 


In 1946-47, although the process of readjustment was not completed, 
factory activity expanded to a new record level and the number of employees 
rose to 348,119, salaries and wages paid amounted to £103,588,000, and the 
value of production advanced to £186,546,000. Compared with 1938-39 
and 1948-44, there were increases of 50 per cent. and 6 per ceut., respec- 
tively, in the number of employees, 182 per cent. and 11 per cent. in the 
amount of salaries and wages paid, aud 107 per cent. and 15 per cent. in 
the value of production. 


GovERNMENT JacTORIES AND WoRrKSHOPS. 

The foregoing statement includes particulars of factories and workshops 
under Government control in New South Wales. These include aircraft 
and munitions factories, railway and tramway workshops, post office work- 
shops, electric light and power works, printing works, manufacture of by- 
products at abattoirs, dockyards, and factories for the production of 
clothing and school furniture. In Government factories not engaged in 
production of war supplies, repair work formed a large proportion of the 
work done. 

Gas works and electricity undertakings of the local governing bodies are 
classified as private and not Government establishments. 

The following table shows the details of the operations of the establish- 
ments under the control of the State and Commonwealth Governments 
separately from those conducted by private enterprise :— 


Table 28.—Government and Private Factories. 


Average Number Salaries and [Valueof; 
p T 
Dstab- of Employees Wages Paid, | Land, Value of Value of} Value | Value of 
Year i during Period Plant 
lish- A + Build- Materials of Pro- 
ended of Operation, and . 
80th June, | Memts.)———" ees Machin- caer a a as 
Males. |Females.| Mates. |Females.| tures, | °TY: 
| No. | No. No, £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 £000 £000 | £000 
GOVERNMENT FACTORIES, 
1937 t 70 | 14,810 394 | 38,393 43) 5,547] 6,640 8,102 8,006 4,904 
1938 71 =| 15,159 478 | 3,715 54 | 5,618 | 6,785 3,379 8,574 5,195 
1939 72 | 15,764 442 | 4,045 53 | 5,736 | 7,512 3,648 9,266 5,618 
1940 72 | 16,757 469 | 4,471 58 | 5,757 | 7,951 3,897 | 10,207 6,310: 
1941 78 | 20,683 547 | 5,926 73 | 6,978 | 8,647 4,616 12,734 8,118 
1942 118 | 27,263 | 1,148 | 9,062 182 | 6,745 | 9,437 6,502 | 18,586 | 12,084 
1943 141 | 32,173 | 6,078 | 12,000 | 1,288 | 12,784 ] 12,232 | 11,588 | 28,305 | 16,717 
1044 146 | 82,335 | 8,830 | 12,216 | 1,818 | 16,322 | 13,464 | 12,148 29,414 | 17,266 
1945 135 | 29,415 | 4,574 | 10,837 1,029 | 16,075 | 14,303 9,358 | 24,231 14,873 
1946 101 | 27,205 1,957 | 9,123 371 | 12,043 | 12,411 8,689 | 21,189 | 12,500- 
1947 100 | 26,647 | 1,378 1 9,128 280 | 7,718 ; 12,118 8,934 21,165 | 12,231 
Private FACTORIES, 
1937 8,656 | 137,254 56,039 | 28,058 5,149 | 46,082 | 45,339 | 112,957 | 184,806 71,849 
1938 9,026 | 149,232 | 59,992 | 32,532 5,908 | 48,854 | 50,488 [126,336 | 206,309 | 79,973 
1939 9,302 | 153,749 | 61,845 | 34,226 6,282 | 51,618 | 55,181 | 124,505 | 209,153 | 84,648 
1940 9,386 | 157,420 | 64,706 | 36,337 6,827 | 53,183 }) 56,850 | 188,692 | 228,991 90,299 
1941 9,841 | 175,262 | 71,388 | 48,614 | 8,147 | 55.909 | 59,886 | 166,256 | 273,182 | 106,926 
1942 10,048 | 192,750 | 80,959 | 55,788 | 10,725 | 58,270 | 61,175 | 194,196 | 320,902 | 126,708 
1943 9,969 | 193,682 | 86,384 | 62,555 | 13,057 | 59,839 | 60,890 | 208,319 | 345,184 | 136,865. 
1944 10,609 | 196,510 | 88,981 | 64,871 | 14,613 | 62,655 | 60,340 | 224,264 | 369,724 | 145,460: 
1945 11,224 | 196,057 | 87,141 | 63,098 | 14,279 | 64,984 | 58,736 | 218,426 | 363,428 | 145,002 
1946 12,186 | 203,809 | 82,803 | 64,257 | 18,896 | 68,265 | 60,150 | 205,224 | 345,903 | 140,679 
1947 13,861 | 232,448 | 87,116 | 77,995 | 16,185 | 74,177 | G8,116 | 259,167 | 424,782 |174 315 


* Tach Government Railway Workshop is couuted as a separate establishment, 
¢ Iexcluding drawings of working proprietors. } For the basis of estimation, see page 53. 
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Government factories expanded, rapidly during the war years up to 
1943-44, In 1948-44, employees numbered 40,665, salaries and wages paid 
amounted, to £14,034,000, and the value of production was £17,266,000, 
repvesenting increases of 151 per cent., 242 per cent., and 207 per cent., 
respectively, over the pre-war (1938-39) level. Production of munitions 
and other war supplies was the main source of the development and although 
it was curtailed progressively after that year, Government factory activity 
remained materially greater in 1946-47 than in 1938-39, In 1946-47, there 
were 28,025 employees in Government factories (73: per cent. more than in 
1938-39), salaries and’ wages amounted to £9,408,000 (an increase of 130 
per cent.), and the value of production ‘was £12,281,000 (an increase of 
118 per cent.). 


War-time expansion was proportionately greater in Government than in 
privately-owned factories. In 1938-39, 7.0 per cent. and in 1948-44, 12.5 
per cent. of all factory employees were on the payrolls of Government 
factories, and these employees received, in the respective years, 9.2 per cent. 
and 15 per cent. of total salaries and wages paid. Government factories 
contributed 6.2 per cent. of the total value of production in 1988-39, 
10.6 per cent. in 1948-44 and 1945-46, and 6.6 per cent. in 1946-47, 


A comment on. the conversion of Government war-time factories to 
peace-time: uses is given on page 54 of this volume. 


Facrortes Accorping To Class or INDUSTRY. 


Tn the following table statistics of factories in New South Wales during 
the years ended June, 1939 and. 1947 are summarised according to the class 
of industry :— 


Table 29.—Factories—Classes of Industry. 


. Re tp . 
¥ 25 | 2 : , 
8 Average Number FARE) was s 8 
5 Employed.* gyuse o78 5 oR 
Class of Industry, _ aor e| Sse om B3 
2 Sual sao 3 3y 
2 $a°o) p85 2 pe 
# geen) Sa) 2 Ay 

| Males. |Fomales.| Total. |3'2 2 s 

Mo” 
£000 «£000 £000 £000 
1938-39—NRwW Sours, WALES, 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Aline { 

and Quarry Products os : 204) 4,453 76) 4,529) 1,107) 3,142) 5,556) 2,414 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass oe oe 220} 8,004 308} 8,312) 1,801) 1,595) 4,657) 3,062 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil; Grease. . 290) 5,468] 2,719) 8,187] 1,694) 7,407] 18,801) 6,394 
Industrial Motals, Machines, 

Conveyances oe 2;634| 77,512} 4,940] 82,452) 18,495) 48,172) 79,833) 31,691 
Precious Metals, J ewellery: ae 86) 821 158 979) 166 171 444 273 
Textiles and Textile Goods.(not dress) 159) 5,736) 9,353) 15,080) 2,097, 5,512] 9,065) 3,563 
Skins, Leather (ok clothing or 

footwear) oe oe ste ass 212; 3,390 916} 4,306 820! 2,922] 4,199} 1,277 
Clothing ova aes 1,623] 8,158] 28,861] 32,019) 3,914] 6,269) 12,496) 6,227 
ee Drink, Tobacco’ we aoe 1,715| 18,867) 9,657] 28,514) 5,512) 34,067] 51,073) 16,106 

Woodworking, Boaketware ... acs 860; 9,647, 848] 9,995] 1,967] 4,801] 8,047) 3,246 
Furniture, Bedding ... vee see 351 4,915] 1,225] 6,140} 1,170} 2,186; 3,997) 1,811 
Paper, Printing ioe one ae 685) 11,872] 6,418] 17,290 8,529: 5,398] 11,936) 6,538 
Rubber oo re ae 96! 2,339] 1,199] 3,538 736! 1,977) 2,934 959 
Musical Instruments on aus 13 212 74 286 56 47 139 92 
Miscellaneous Praducts ios sys 167) 2,662: 1,329) 3,981 619] 1,029) 2,163) 1,134 
Heat, Light, Power ... ane we 149) 3,136 28) 3,164 923) 2,558! 8,047) 5,489 

Total ... we we 9,4641167,172| 61,600\ 228;7811 44.6061 128,153]'£18 419! 90,266 


* Average during whole year, including. working, proprietors, 


Ly 
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Table 29:—¥Factories—Classes of Industry—continued. 


lps ; 
g Average Number AB?! Jad ee ud 
FI Employed.* ian 58 sae 2 o8 
Class of Industry. a goPel S8P es 22 
a gese|ess| = | 33 
3 g3qa/"Be| 2 | Pa 
4 | Males. |Females.| Total. |S’. 2 
ae 
£600 £000 £000 £000 
1046+-47-—_METROPOLIS. 
“Lreatment of Non-metatliferous Mine ; ! 
and Qnarry Products se oes 152) 2,625 95} 2,720 888 1,709 3,069 1,360 
‘Bricks, Potte-y, Glass es aes 134) 6.650 487) 7,137] 2,294) 2,744] 6,447) 3,708 
‘Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease “ 428] 8,390! 4,338) 12,728] 4,070) 17,778] 29,732] 11,954 
Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances he 7 2,661| 94.977] 10,625] 105,602) 34,611] 45,896] 95,613] 40;717 
Precious Metals, Jewellery its 185 1,530) 269) 1,799 513 561) 1,406 845 


“Textiles and Textile Goods (not diess) 270) 7,547] 8,757] 16,304) 4,151) 11,950] 19,784) 7,834 
‘Skins, Leather (not clothing or 


footwear) ... ‘exe oie ar 289 4,370] 2,045) 6,415} 1,965 6,606} 9,919 3,313 
‘Clothing eis Sie 1,984] 10,690) 26,884) 37,524) 8,542) 14,348] 28,007) 13,659 
Food, Drink, Tobacco” ah aes 992} 16,847} 9,243) 25,590! 7,631| 40,789] 59,618) 18,529 
Woadworking, Basketware ... wee 514, 6,994 463) 7,457) 2,266) 6,486) 10,114) 3,628 
Furniture, Bedding ... “ce or 891} 4,424 981} 5,406; 1,608 3,311 5,967| 2,656 
Paper, Printing nee tke ase 538} 12,889] 5,575) 18,434) 5,925| 11,516) 22,245) 10,729 
Rubber a : on wee 60} 3,744 690) 4,434 1,643 5,168} 7,430) 2,262 
‘Musica! Instrnments aoe Sie 18 470, 115 585 185 167 439 272 
Miscellaneous Products ae ead 881) 5,194; 2,772] 7,966) 2,110] 3,207) 6,963) 3,756 
“Heat, Light, Power ... oun ei 9| 2,777 23} 2,800) 1,030) 4,146) 9,828) 5,682 

Total ... id «| 9,006! 189,569] 73,312] 262,881| 79,432] 176,382] 316,581! 140,199 


1946-47—_NeEw SourH WALES, 


“Treatment of Non-metalliferous Aline 


and Quarry Products... - 298} 5,351 159} 5,510] 1.856; 5,194) 8,701] 3,507 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass a ais 230] 8,560 582] 9,148] 2,903) 3,225; 7,871] 4,646 
‘Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ‘ie 479| 9,799} 4,469) 14,268) 4,621] 10,558] 32,896; 12,838 
Industrial Metals, Blas biees 

Conveyances ms 4,066] 180,300] 13,352/ 143,652) 47,444] 94,185]168,721! 74,536 
Precious Metals, J ewellery |. 201] 1,579 285) = 1,864 523 572] 1,4£7 885 


‘Textiles and Textile Goods (not dress) 821| 9,507) 11,238] 20,745) 5,247) 14,292] 24,057) 9,765 


‘Shins, Leather mp clothing or 
footwear) ... zs oi _ 330; 4,743] 2,075] 6,818} 2,082; 7,298] 10,763] 3,465 
‘Clothing 2,583] 12,393; 32,076] 44,49) 9,716] 16,281] 31,883] 15,602 
2,169} 25,190} 11,392] 36,582) 10,807] 58,271] 83,380] 25,109 


Food, Drink, ames 
Woodworking, Bashetware 1,379] 14,632 760| 15,392] 4,845] 10,338) 17,459) 7,121 


Furniture, Bedding ... Se ean 475| 4,936] 1,168) 6,104) 1,752) 3,563] 6,446] 2,880 
Paper Printing. ot see wae 722) 14,377! 6,010] 20,387] 6,486] 12,000] 28.63¢} 11,639 
Rubber A a ena sua 138} 4,027 782) 4,809) 1,726] 5,310) 7,719) 2,409 
Musical Instruments” ee ah 18) , 470 115 585 185 167 436 272 
Miscellaneous Products at Tae 414} 5,405! 2,879) 8,284) 2,179) 3,822) 7,17: 3,¢56 
Heat, Light, Power ... esi ive 188} 4,458 44) 4,502! 1,716] 5,825) 18,861} 8,036 

Total ... aes «| 18,961] 255,733] 87,286] 343,119] 103,588] 259,401] 445,947] 186,546 


* Average during whole year, including working proprietors, 


Factories engaged in the production of industrial metals, machines, ete. 
comprise the most important group of secondary industries in New South 
Wales. In 1946-47, these factories employed 143,652 persons, or 42 per 
cent. of the total number working in factories. Textile and clothing, 
fectories rank next in importance and employed 65,214 (19 per cent, of 
factory workers). There were 36,582 persons (11 per cent. of those in 
factories) occupied in the food, drink, and tobacco class, 14,268 (4 per 
cent. of employees). in the munufacture of chemicals, paints, ete., and 44502 
(1 per cent.) in the provision of heat, light,. and power. 

Between 1938-39 and 1946-47, the average number working in factories 
increased 114,338 or by 50 per cent. Metal and machinery works accounted 
for 54 per cent. of this increase, and employment in them rose by 74 per 
cent. during the period. Other noteworthy increases were 38 per cent. in 
textile and clothing factories, 28 per cent. in food, drink and tobacco 
factories, 42 per cent. Im gas and electricity works, and 74 per cent. in 
factories manufacturing ehemicals, paints, ete. 
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There were significant changes in the relative importance of certaim 
groups of industries (measured by the average number employed) betweew 
1938-39 and 1946-47. In the latter year, metal and machinery works 
employed 42 per cent. of all persons in factories, compared with 36 per 
cent. before the war. The proportion of the total in most other groups. 
declined during the period. Textile and clothing factories, for example, 
embraced 19 per cent. of all persons employed in factories in 1946-47 
compared with 21 per cent. in 1988-89, and the proportion in food and drink 
factories decreased from 12 per cent. to 11 per cent. 

Of the total value of production in factories in 1946-47, metal and 
machinery works contributed 40 per cent., textile and clothing establishments 
18.6 per cent., food and drink factories 18.4 per cent., and chemical andi 
paint works 7 per cent. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FAcrToRIES. 


The operations of the factories in each statistical division of New South. 
Wales in the years 1938-39 aud 1946-47 are summarised in the following 
table to provide a measure of the spread of secondary industries over the 
State :— 


Table 30.—Factories in Statistical Divisions. 


4. | yt | 28s | BB | es | By P 
$2 |a,8| 482] ag | #8 | 23 | Se | Bg 
sus Ao Bob mtd wo R ap ry oo 
Division, wg | Bas | SBA] SE 38 3 EPS) BA 
og as. one os 5 to Rg a5 a9 
sa | “ee | 322] 32 | de | ge | °° | Fé 
3 2 Be 
4 ae a = s 
£000 £000 £000 £000 _ £000 £000 
1938-1939, 
Metropolis ... «| 5,974 | 188,607 | 44,427 | 37,1388 | 34,3825 | 83,177 | 151,251 | 68,074 
Balance of Cumberland oes 149 3,141 613 738 524 923 1,802 879 
North Coast 385 443 4,179 1,288 1,896 751 5,701 7,186 1,485: 
Hunter and Manning at 701 | 19,162 4,282 9,042 4,805 | 20,334 | 30,155 9,821 
South Coast ost 855 7,400 2,373 8,613 1,620 9,554 | 18,830 4,276: 
Northern ‘Tableland’ 157 865 225 203 131 282 532 250! 
Central Tableland 321 8,712 1,313 1,537 725 1,320 2,793 1,473. 
Southern Tableland 147 1,302 342 480 219 288 696 408 
North-western Slope wed 156 1,013 273 281 178 482 825 343. 
Central-western Slope... 178 946 285 262 157 34d 658 314 
South-western Slope eas 848 2,528 818 587 408 1,306 2,110 804. 
Northern Plain... ies 102 658 134 123 107 190 373 183: 
Central Plain ne aa 80 373 81 79 54 60 168 108 
Riverina... one ave 240 1,662 534 359 281 774 1,319 545. 
Western Division ... wee 113 1,252 366 1,355 321 3,418 4,721 1,303 
Total «| 9,464 | 231,800 57,354 | 62,693 | 44,606 | 128,153 | 218,419 | 90,266 
1946-1947, 
Metropolis ... «| 9,006 | 265,505 | 63.675 | 47,084 | 79,482 | 176,382 | 316,581 | 140,199 
Balance of Cumberland ane 371 6,604 1,341 1,238 1,762 4,360 7,234 2,874 
North Coast bal 635 | 6,410] 1,578 | 2,273] 1,652] 6,654] 9,604] 3,040 
Hunter and Manning— 
Greater Newcastle ene 467 | 24,469 3,985 7,085 8,465 29,089 | 44,625 15,536 
Balance ... oes ase 587 9,046 1,635 2,237 2,365 5,091 9,096 4,005 
South Coast— 
Wollongong-Port oul 201 9,488 | 2,074 | 5,618] 3,205 | 15,202 | 22,307] 7,105 
Balance ... : 366 | 2,943 760 778 717 | 1,907] 3,283 | 1,376. 
Northern Tableland eee 198 1,308 329 809 296 638 1,187 549: 
Central Tableland vee 462 7,710 2,573 4,726 2,065 3,651 6,527 2,876: 
Southern Tableland ase 183 1,936 470 440 468 864 1,889 1,025. 
North-western Slope _ 187 1,362 433 341 336 895 1,487 592 
Central-western Slope ar 241 1,686 476 292 376 960 1,583 623 
South-western Slope ae 453 4,489 1,270 818 1,044 3,238 5,088 1,850: 
Northern Plain... see 105 656 163 153 164 858 662 304 
Central Plain ava ae 93 418 95 117 84 121 264 143 
Riverina _... eee oes 282 2,248 11 556 625 1,792 2,892 1,100 
Western Division ... ass 124 1,306 327 1,169 532 8,199 11,548 3,349 
Total «| 18,961 | 347,584 | 81,895 | 75, 234 103, 588 259,401 | 445,947 | 186,546 


* Average during period of operation (including working proprietors), 
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The secondary industries of New South Wales are located mainly in the 
metropolitan area, where 65 per cent. of the total number of factories were 
situated in 1946-47. These factories absorbed 76 per cent. of the total 
mumber of factory employees and contributed 75 per cent. of the total 
‘value of production. Other important manufacturing centres are adjacent 
‘to the major coal-fields—at Newcastle in the Hunter and Manning Division, 
c:at Wollongong-Port Kembla in the South Coast Division, and at Lithgow in 
the Central Tablelands Division. Factories in these areas in 1946-47 em- 
ployed approximately 12 per cent. of total factory workers and accounted 
for approximately 14 per cent. of the total value of production. At Broken 
Hill, in the Western Division, the mining of silver-lead-zine ore deposits 
thas given rise to a number of ore-treatment plants and other subsidiary 
factories. 

Between 1988-39 and 1946-47, the number working in factories in New 
‘South Wales increased by 50 per cent. Although the number of workers 
in the metropolis increased by only 45 per cent. during the period, the 
metropolitan predominance of secondary industries was not lessened materi- 
ally. In a number of divisions, the proportionate increase in factory em- 
‘ployment exceeded the overall average for the State. Thus, in the Hunter 
and Manning and South Coast divisions, the respective rises of 75 per 
cent. and 68 per cent. in the number employed in factories reflect the de- 
velopment of heavy aud textile and clothing industries. The other note- 
worthy increases of 110 per cent. in the Balance of Cumberland, of 108 
per cent. in the Central Tablelands, and of 78 per cent. in the Central- and 
South-western Slopes divisions were the results partly of the establishment 
-of war-time factories and annexes, partly of the governmental policy of 
‘decentralisation of industry, and partly of scarcity of labour in the metro- 
politan area. In the case of a number of divisions, factory development did 
not keep pace with the overall average for the State. 

The following table shows the factories and employees in each statistical 
‘division in 1946-47 grouped according to class of industry :— 


Table 31.—Factories—Classes in Statistical Divisions, 1946-47. 


+ ‘ Sy < 
= aI 2 . R . . tp 
f ldy| i ele/e|a : 
$ 34 | Bg 3 @/4/2)8 le g q 
Division. jf | 42] ase] . | 8 »>)/2 1518] & |Bel 8 | 8 
(85) BE] eo] oO} el aA) els] ag) o | 8 
f3|a~.| BS 3 . 4 i og E Ke cE] ow 
3S | ao A g € g vel | ° | eo [25 S 
go| Bo] 8 Rl e!1e]/s|es] 8s] & se) a 
Aa |o 4 i a 3D | 5 | & a |e ro) 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Cumberland— 
Metropolis ...] 134] 428] 2,661) 270] 289) 1,984) 992) 514) 391] 638) 9] 796] 9,006 
Balance wef 15 13) 95 19] 18 53 66 54] 2) eee 82 371 
North Const... 4 3 139 Bl. 57) 155) 198) 13 17} 10 36 635 
Hunter and 
Manning— 
Greater 
Newcastle ... 9 8 147 7 4 92 82 88] 30 16 4 30 467 
Balance o{ 10 6 148 3 3 62} 148] 1538 7 21) 10 16 587 
South Coast— 
Wollongong— |- 
Pt. Kembla 4 4 57 4 1 44 84 19 3 4! 5 22 201 
Balance 5 2 93 di. 3 32 93 89 6 14) 12 16 366 
Tablelands— 
Northern 4 3 59]... 3 18 52 36 2 6 8 7 198 
Central 11 4 119 5 3 66) 127 65 5 16) 15 26 462 
Southern 3 1 53 2 3 28 31 31 1 7 7 16 183 
‘Western Slopes— 
North wig 4 1 56] .. 1 25 45 28 1 8 6 12 187 
Central : 5 1 83 3] .. 20) 63 28 2| 11) 11 14 241 
South aoe 13 4 142 4 2 60} 112 52 8 19 9 28 453 
Plains— 
Northern 2 33]. 1 6 23 21 2 7 4 6 105 
Central 1 38 1 5 17 15 7 8 1 93 
Riverina ‘ 5 105 2 20 89 25 l: 15 12 8 282 
Western Division 1 1 38]... 1 11 40 18 1 “i 8 3 124 
Total 230 479| 4,066 321! 330| 2,583! 2,169! 1,3791 475 722| 138! 1,069] 18,961 
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Table 31.—Factories—Classes in Statistical Divisions, 1946-47—continued. 


- {a Lae 3 : 
S : a a 
PSs] 88 3 sl] af| 3s | 8 P 
B |]2)| ae € a} 8) w]e ls 3 a 
Division, {2 | 42] ae iy .| € | #2] s | & le.} & g 
“g ecb ‘B'S g H eS fan) 4 5 i Ha 5 a 
4s\ea|#s/s|¢)/ele|]2)]28) € lesb) 8 
so) 80/52/23 /e/23/3 |) 3) 6 | & Ba) a 
F<) 3 & ra nm | 3 a EB oy a |o 5 
AVERAGE NUMBER JUMPLOYED,* 
Cumberland— | 
Metropolis ...|7,197}12,933]106,758]16,32216,469/38,065|25,740| 7,514|5,502 18,491|2,800]17,714/265,505. 
Balance ve} 450 123} 2,170! 1,897! 247 480 904 273; 28 148]... 884} 6,604 
North Coast. ... 73 39] 1,085 129) ... 843] 1,960; 2,282 57{ 199 61 182} 6,410" 
Hunter and 
Manning— 
Greater 
Newcastle...) 593 254] 17,980 397 82] 1,437] 1,067) 530) 325) 395) 508 951) 24,469 
Balance veel 295 322] 2,126 945 16] 1,000] 1,634) 1,954] 79 225) 187} 213) 9,046 
South Coast— : 
Wollongong- 
Pt. Kembla 49 202| 7,016 128 2 777| = 229 206; 16 69| 222) 572] 9,.488- 
Balance veep 236 5 538 107 18 826 560} 689 18 62} 44) B40) 2,948 
Tablelands— 
Northern... 41 56 342)... 16 132 246 323 6 62 47 37} 1,308 
Central ane 88 475| 2,894) 442 33 992] 1,270 422) 162) 207] 250 562] 7,710 
Southern... 25 3 562 412 20 458 161 131 3 51 44 66] 1,936 
Western Slopes— 
North <i 33 6 889]... 14} 188 396 155 4} 104 B+ 69} 1,362 
Central Siie 46 84 484 185) ... 169 472 147 5 79 56 59] 1.686. 
eruie us 77 12) 1,184 478 8 782| 995) 602 28 177| 60) 186) 4,489 
ains— 
Northern 5 203] 1. 5 14} 128 217 18 31 24 16) 656 
Central pon 4). 167] ... 8 14 61} 101) ... 25) 36 2) 418 
Riverina 34]... 595)... 6 58] 1,222) 178 3 75] 62 25) 2,248 
Western Division) 8 8 695) 7 50) 205 84 7 89] 184 19) 1,306 
Total or Reba 14,485]145,138/20,892/6,901 |45,285/37,245/15,808/6,261 20,489] 4,529/21,347/347,584 


* Average number during period of operation (including working proprietors), 


Factories manufacturing chemicals, paints, oils,;-and grease are coucen- 
trated mainly in the metropolis and are of some importance in the Hunter 
and Manning, South Coast and Central Tablelands divisions. The increase 
in the proportion of workers in these factories in the Central Tablelands 
between 1988-89 and 1946-47 reflects the establishment of war-time factories 
which were later converted to peace-time production. The spread over 
the State of factories in the metals, machines, ete., group did not vary 
materially during this period. The proportion employed in the Metropolitan, 
Balance of Cumberland, and Central Tablelands divisions increased, with 
the continuing development of this group of industries, but the proportion 
in most other divisions declined, although in Hunter and Manning the 
actual number of employees increased substantially. The metropolitan 
predominance of textile mills and clothing factories lessened significantly, 
and during and since the war, a number of factories has been established 
in country areas aud government war-time factories have been converted 
for the manufacture of textiles and clothing. In the case of textile mills, 
the proportion of factory workers in the Metropolis declined from 88 per 
cent. in 1938-39 to 78 per cent. in 1946-47 and small decreases were evident 
in the Balance of Cumberland and Central Tablelands divisions, while the 
proportion in Hunter and Manning, Southern Tablelands, and South- 
western Slopes increased. In the case of clothing factories, the proportion 
employed in the Metropolis fell from 95 per cent. to 84 per cent. and there 
wero increases in the Hunter and Manning, South Coast, Central Table- 
Jands, and South-western Slopes divisions. The distribution of factories 
in the food, drink, and tobacco class varied little during this period. 

Ouly the relief of the pattern of factory activity in the Metropolis changed 
between 1938-39 and 1946-47. The relative importance of the metals and 
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machinery and chemicals, etc. groups was increased, but proportionately 
fewer workers were employed in 1946-47 in factories in the bricks, ete.,. 
textiles, clothing, food, etc., and paper and printing groups. Textile mills 
absorbed the greatest proportion of workers in the Balance of Cumberland 
division in 1938-39, but in 1946-47 metal and machinery workshops were: 
most important, with textile mills ranking second, and there were signifi- 
cant gains in the proportion occupied in the manufacture of clothing, chemi- 
eals, etc., and food, ete. Woodworking displaced food, drink, and tobacco 
as the chief class in the North Coast division; proportionately more workers 
were employed in textile and clothing factories and proportionately fewer 
in metal aud machinery workshops. In the Hunter and Manning and 
South Coast divisions, the dominance of factories producing metals, mach- 
ines, etc. was lessened only slightly between 1938-39 and 1946-47, but the 
importance of textile and clothing factories increased appreciably and the 
proportion of workers engaged in the manufacture of chemicals, cte. and 
food, ete. declined. ; 

The following table shows the number of factories and the average 
number of factory employees in each metropolitan municipality and in the 
County of Cumberland in the years 1945-46 and 1946-47. The table is 
intended to give an indication of the distribution of factories in the metro- 
polis and its environs. 


Table 32.—Factories in the Metropolis and Environs. 


1945-46, 1946-47, 
Municipality. Area, 7 an 
i Lstablish- | ./4Vr88e | testablish- | Average 
ments, Number of ments, | Number of 
: Employees. ‘ Employees. 
acres, No. No. No, No, 
City of 8ydney— 
Inner Area... wes ok ase . 1,156 20,673 1,194 22,962 
ont ... on tee on . 68 4,413 70 4,600 
estem .., nee one nee as 3,220 397 11,494 440 13,990 
Eastern... vee on ase f ? 701 19,669 765 22,698 
Quay eo _ eae ave 7 360 11,690 387 12,158 
Camperdown oe a wes . 113 5,239 114 5,039 
Total ave ees ese] 08,220 2,795 73,178 2,970 81,447 
Inner Industrial— 
Paddington ove oe . mae 421 66 1,564 85 1,553 
Redfern... ote . . one 404 241 16,406 248 18,224 
Waterloo ... see “ aie 827 220 17,484 236 18,752 
Alexandria... te aes 1,051 358 20,248 373 21,410 
Mascot abs one . ea 2,223 94 3,765 123 4,679 
Botany ase oon cies 2,168 _ 82 4,814 89 4,436 
St, Peters ... ove eu ais 902 91 3,510 105 3,979 
Trskineville see tn eis 186 49 1,100 54 1,251 
Newtown ... . ove 480 190 3,986 212 4,073 
Darlington ... ese 54 36 1,081 38 1,116. 
Glebe . ass 518 164 4,496 171 5,567 
Annandale ... . ves aye 346 196 4,235 218 4,571 
Leichhardt... ove oe . 1,165 162 4,121 201 4,693 
Balmain... ase oo o 977 199 10,238 212 9,453 
Total oa oes «| 11,712 2,148 97,048 2,365 103,757 
Tllawarra-Bankstown— 
Marrickville ove eee nee eos 1,889 232 10,911 259 11,288 
Rockdale sie its ees aes 5,102 107 1,569 138 2,052. 
Bexley one one see ae nat 1,910 50 354 58 407 
Kogarah... eee nee ase ne 4,807 110 871 133 1,058. 
Hurstville ... eee wee ons acs 6,120 > 127 1,105 196 1,754 
Canterbury ote eee wee ate 8,259 269 2,354 343 3,049 
Enfield one ase aes woe fos 1,674 49 889 63 1,216 
Bankstown ae ae wes «| 19,205 50 3,289 84 2,721 
Total wis ose «| 48,966 994 21,342 1,274 23,545 


* During period of ‘operation (inelading working proprietors), 
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Table 32.—Factories in the Metropolis and Environs—continued. 


1945-46. 1946-47. 
Municipality, Area. 
nae Establish- | AVerase | metablish- | Average 
Tents Number of ments Number of 
ents: Employees. Employees. 
acres, No. No. No. No 
Inner Western— 
Petersham ... eee age a ee 850 148 2,384 179 2,724 
Ashfleld ... one ots Se eis 2,048 148 4,656 170 4,437 
Drummoyne é cee <a 1,984 121 4,328 130 5,110 
Burwood and Strathiteld abs ase 2,942 
Homebush and Concord . ase 0 3,313 } 188 7,757 211 7,951 
Total a eee ee 11,137 605 19,075 690 20,222 
Outer Western— 
Lidcombe ... ees Gee eee as 5,228 79 4,771 101 4,516 
Auburn wee ies aie eu AEE 2,590 111 3,239 140 3,511 
Granville . _ 4,038 55 3,163 76 3,419 
Parramatta and part Holroydt .. as 4,476 174 5,411 207 5,638 
Total TH ea oe 16,332 419 16,584 524 417,084 
Northern— 
Manly wie eile,” kee) Seem) ee] BBA 91 792 122 1,040 
Mosman... aes ans na ene 2,152 44 330 49 895 
North Sydney ate ae vee ‘dee 2,564 219 3,880 282 4,613 
Willoughby ave ve _ az 5,480 120 1,520 160 1,921 
Ku-ring- eget he ~ aS wf 20,285 17 59 19 70 
Hunter’s Hill eae oe wes oats 1,416 41 304 50 438 
Lane Cove . 2,566 33 461 47 428 
Ryde, Yastwood, “Dundas, Ermington 
and Rydalmere oi _ a| 14,682 59 718 83 969 
Total oe aes «| 51,942 624 8,064 812 9,874 
Hastern— 
Vaucluse, DY oOURnES, and Waverley... 4,867 155 1,294 178 1,591 
Randwick . ice ies is ase 8,528 152 7,724 - 193 7,985 
Total on te «| 18,895 307 9,018 371 9,576 
Total, Metropolis ite s| 156,704 7,892 244,309 9,006 265,505 
Balance, County of Cumberland vis | 801,657 275 6,100 871 6,604 
Total, County of Cumberland ...| 958,361 8,167 250,409 9,877 272,109 
* Duriug period of operation (including working proprietors), t Pitt and Merrylands wards 


-of Holroyd Municipality. 


In the metropolitan area, factories are concentrated in the City of Syd- 
ney and an adjacent industrial belt, in which section 70 per cent. of the 
factory employees in 1946-47 were engaged. There are relatively few 
factories in the Northern and Eastern municipalities; in 1946-47 factories 
in these had only 7 per cent. of the factory employees in the metropolis. 
The remaining 23 per cent. of factory employees in the metropolis were 
distributed more or less evenly over the Hlawarra-Bankstown and Inner 
and Outer Western regions. 


VALUE OF PREMISES AND EQuIPMENT. 


The next table shows the variations since 1911 in the recorded value of 
premises used for manufacturing purposes and of factory plant and machi- 
nery. The recorded value of factory premises, machinery, etc. since 1927- 
28 has been its depreciated or book value, that is, the original cost less any 
depreciation reservé existing in respect of it; prior to 1927-28 some factory 
owners stated the value of their premises and plant at original cost. Where 
‘factory premises are rented by the occupier, the value of the premises has 
been computed by capitalising the rent paid at fifteen years’ purchase. 
Rented plant and machinery has been valued by capitalising the rent paid, 
before the war at fifteen years’ purchase, during the war at five years’ pur- 
chase, and from 1945-46 at ten years’ purchase. 


Year, 


1911 
1920-21 
1928-29 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1935-36 
1938-39 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 


FACTORIES. 


Table 33.—Value of Factory Premises, Machinery, etc. 


No. of 
Pstablish- 
ments, 


5,039 
5,837 
8,465. 
7,644 
7,397 
8,486 
9,464 
9,919 
10,166 
10,110 
10,755 
11,359 
12,287 
13,961 


Value of 
Land, Buildings, 
and Fixtnres, 


Value of 
Machinery, Tools, 
and Plant. 


& 
13,140,207 
28,428,917 
51,375,003 
49,822,312 
46,462,828 
49,494,222 
57,353,625 
61,886,528 
65,015,509 
72,622,902 
78,978,013 
81,058,876 
80,308,347 
81,894,595 


& 
12,510,600 
31,115,444 
51,365,710 
50,865,884 
50,277,992 
51,964,982 
62,692,956 
68,533,346 
70,611,613 
73,121,771 
73,803,954 
73,039,252 
72,560,630 
75,234,273 


7U 
Average Value per 
Establishment. 
Lana, Machinery, 
Buildings, and Tools and 
Fixtures, Plant, 
£ £ 
2,608 2,483 
4,870 5,331 
6,069 6,068 
6,604 6,743 
6,281 6,497 
5,832 6,124. 
6,060 6,624 
6,239 6,909: 
6,395 6,946: 
7,183 7,233 
7,343 6,860: 
7,136 6,430: 
6,536 5,905 
5,866 5,389 


_ The premises owned by the occupiers were valued in 1945-46 at £56,156,622 
and in 1946-47 at £54,188,070, and rented premises (valued as described 
above) at £24,151,725 and £27,756,525, respectively. The value of rented 
factory plant and machinery had some war-time significance, but was not 
separately recorded after 1945-46. 


New InvestMEnt In Factory PREMISES AND WQuirMENT. 


The figures in Table 33 refer to depreciated or book values and do 
not indicate the expenditure during a year on new factory buildings and 


equipment and additions and replacements in existing factories, 


This 


expenditure, as recorded in annual statistical returns, is shown in the 
following comparisons for the years 1936-37 to 1946-47 :— 


Table 34.—Cost of New Factories, Additions and Replacements. 


Year. 


1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 


Land and Buildings. | Plant and Machinery. Total. 
£ £ £& 
1,797,390 4,602,142 6,399,532 
2,142,726 8,585,958 10,728,684 
2,475,380 9,052,938 11,528,318 
2,524,316 6,283,092 8,807,408 
3,078,084 8,686,797 11,764,881 
3,481,755 8,350,793 11,832,548 
7,409,458 8,182,967 15,592,425 
6,539,464 9,593,925 16,133,389 
1,902,615 7,500,628 9,403,243 
2,399,007 9,329,257 11,728,264 


3,959,561 


11,714,541 


15,674,102 
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The principal industries in which there were additions and replacements 
of plant and machinery during 1946-47 and earlier years were as follows:— 


Table 35.—Cast of Additions and Replacements of Plant and Machinery. 


Industry. 1938-39, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46, | 1946-47, 


& £& £ & & 
fron and Steel Works, Metals, Machinery, etc.| 3,714,615 | 5,147,873 | 2,859,373 | 3,566,391 | 4,741,498 
Works treating Mine and Query eet 


; (mainly Coke Works) 665,225 235,334 331,230 295,904 420,685 
; Beat, Light and hie! Rae, omatly: Elec- 
: tricity) j eas «| 1,928,835 892,512 921,189 | 1,036,811 585,961 
: Vactories making Food and Drink ... «--| 1,080,418 | 1,133,732 740,943 | 1,161,606 | 1,649,378 
: Factories engaged in Peper rOaking, eeu 
vt ee ss Baa eae 338,841 175,879 155,309 841,066 740,256 
All Other ues he YD des ..-| 1,880,009 | 2,008,595 | 2,492,584 | 2,927,889 | 3,576,768 
Total eee ane ..-| 9,052,938 | 9,593,925 | 7,500,628 | 9,329,257 |11,714,541 


Size oF [sTaBLislIMENTs. 


In the following statement, the factory establishments in New South 
Wales since 1921 are grouped according to the average number of persons 
employed during their period of operation. Where two or more classes of 
manufacturing are conducted in one factory, each class is regarded in 
the compilation of factory statistics as being undertaken in a separate 
establishment. 


Table 36.—Size of Factories in New South Wales. 


‘ 


Employing on the Average Persons numbering— 


Year, 
' Under 4, | 4, | 6 to 10. | 11 ta 20, | 21 to 50. | 61 to 100, | Over 100. Total, 
i NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, 
: 1921 1,006 500 1,936 1,064 820 265 246 5,837 
f 1928-29 2,466 782 2,387 1,221 963 355 291 8,465 
: 1931-32 2,877 684 1,839 872 692 227 206 7,397 
1938-39 2,720 976 2,534 1,316 1,101 438 379 9,464 
1941-42 3,207 929 2,524 1,365. 1,190 447 504 10,166 
“4 1942-43 8,171 929 2,488 1,374 1,179 449 520 10,110 
‘ 1943-44 3,503 |’ 924: 2,571 1,472 1,290 462 531 10,755 
1944-45 3,612 965 2,824 1,609 1,319 503 527 11,359 
1945-46 3,536 1,118 3,304 1,803 1,490 518 518 12,287 
1946-47 3,897 1,317 3,853 2,052 1,708 585 549 13,961 
AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED DURING PERIOD OF OPERATION, 
(including working proprietors), 

. 1921 2,256 2,000 13,462 15,469 26,006 18,061 67,757 145,011 
pee 1928-29 4,997 3,128 16,556 17,729 30,631 24,331 87,770 185,142 
| 1931-32 6,525 2,736 12,519 12,750 21,689 15,683 61,350 132,252 
a 1938-39 5,708 3,904 17,553 19,272 35,234 31,223 118,906 231,800 
1941-42 6,491. 8,716 17,890 19,908 37,810 31,834 184,971 302,120 
1942-43 6,474 8,716 17,305 20,167 37,012 31,595 202,048 318,317 
1943-44 7,086 3,696 17,874 21,312 40,825 32,824 202,539 326,156 
Hl 1944-45 7,261 3,860 19,468 23,485 41,469 35,022 186,482 817,187 
: 1945-46 7,802 4,472 22,902. 26,395 46,458 36,155 172,090 815,774 
° 1916-47 8:153 5,268 | 26;903 30,010 53,291 41,101 182,858 347,584 


———— 
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Factory establishments which operated in New South. Wales. during 
1946-47 are classified in the. next table accouding to size and geographical 
lacation :— 


Table 37.—-Size and: Geographical Location of Establishments, 1946-47. 


2 Number of Persans Employed* 
rere Number-of Establishments, (including working proprietors), 
Number 

Employed Newcastle Newcastle 
during Metro- and Re- New Metro- and Re- New 
Period of olis Wollon- | mainder | South lis Wollon- | mainder | South 
Operation. Penk: gong of State. | Wales. polls. gong of State. | Wales. 
Districts. Districts. 
Less than 4 2,141 183 Brahe oie eri 382 3,355 8,108 
4 485 69 63 1,31 TA 276 252 5,2! 

5 ta 10 2,393 176 1,284 3,853 16,892 1,219 8,792 26,903 
11 to 20. 1,469 89 494 2,052 21,676 1,304 7,030 30,010 
21 to 40 1,384 75 249 1,708 43,549 2,208 7,534 53,291 
51 to 100 486 30 69 585 34,091 2,207 4,803 41,101 

1.01 ta 200 285 16 34 305 34,685 2,200 4,798 41,683 
201 to 300 62 8 9 79 15,338 2,014 2,207 19,559 
301 to 400 45 4 4 53 15,434 1,454 1,859 18,247 
wees | By EL BL treet) Qh) baat | pat 

1 to 700¢ 7 ) 

751 to 1,000 11 3 2 16 _ 9,547 2,507 1,595 13,649 
Over 1,000 21 9 2 32 38,567 14,804 2,492 65,863 
Total 9,006 668 4,287 13,961 265,505 33,957 48,122 | 347,584 


* Average during period of operation. 


Small factories are numerous. T[stablishments having ten or fewer 
workers in 1946-47 comprised 65 per cent. of the total number, but these 
occupied only 11 per cent. of the persons in factories. The larger part of 
the factory workers are engaged in the large establishments. Thus, in 
1946-47 there were only 549 factories (4 per cent. of the total) having an 
average of more than 100 persons engaged, but in these factories 58 per 
cent. of all factory workers were occupied. In 1938-39 the comparative 
figures were 379 factories (4 per cent. of the total) occupying 51 per cent. 
of all persons engaged in factories, 

This tendency to concentration in large industrial units applies in the 
Metropolis and is even more pronounced in the Newcastle and Wollongong- 
Port Kembla industrial areas. Elsewhere in the State, however, the 
qmall manufacturing unit predominates. In 1946-47 the percentage of 
establishments with more than 100 workers was 5 per cent, in the metropolis 
and 7 per cent. in the Newcastle and Wollongong-Port Kembla districts, 
and these establishments employed 54 per cent. and, ‘78 per cent. of all 
persons in facteries in the respective areas. 


The most numerous of the factories with less than four employees axe 
boot repairing establishments and garages where motor repairs are effected. 
In 1946-47 boot repairing establishments numbered 794 with 1,660 em- 
ployees, including 705 with 1,072 employees where less than four were 
employed. The number of works for motor repairs was 1,407 with 10,550 
employees, including 497 with 1,107 employees where less than four persons 
wera engaged. 


ExpLoyMENT In FAcTorRiEs. 


The conditions of employment in factories are prescribed by the Factories 
and Shops Act, the provisions of which are outlined in the chapter “Em- 
ployment” of this volume. Particulars of the technical training provided 
under the State education scheme, and of apprenticeship indenture and 
training are given in the chapters “Education” and “Employment”, res- 
pectively. 
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In the following table the growth in factory employment is compared 
with the increase in the total population since 1901. The comparison is 
shown in quinquennial periods up to 1926. Then two periods are com- 
hined in order to smooth the fluctuations in factory employment during 
the depression. The decrease in factory employees during the years 1926-27 
to 1930-31 represented an average rate of 4.9 per cent. per annum, and the 
increase in the next five years, 10.3 per cent. per annum. During the ten 
years 1936-37 to 1945-46, employment in factories increased at an average 
annual rate of 6.1 per cent. 


Table 38.—Relative Growth of Factory Employment in N.S.W. 


Period. Growth in Factory Employment. Pewuittion, 

inanclal Years. Duration. eee? sortase ||); “or bictease. 

years. percent. ~ per cent, 
1902 to 1906 5 11,592 3-5 1:7 
1907 to 1911 5 30,802 7:9 26 
1912 to 1915-16 44 7,777 16 2-4 
1916-17 to 1920-21 5 28,610 4-9 21 
1921-22 to 1925-26 5 24,763 3-4 2:2 
1926-27 to 1935-36 10 23,426 1-4 1-5 
1936-37 to 1940-41 5 72,551 7:5 1-0 
1941-42 to 1945-46 5 45,119 a4 1-0 
1946-47 1 32,249 10°4 11 


* Relates to average number employed over the whole year, including working proprietors. 


The following comparative statement shows the average number of 
persons engaged in the various classes of manufacturing industries during 
1928-29, 1946-47, and certain intervening years :— 


Table 39.—Employment* in Factories by Classes. 


Class of Industry. 1928—29.| 1931-32. 1938-30, 1041-42 1043-44 1044-45 1945-46, 1946-47. 
Treatment of Non-metal- 

liferous Mine and Quarry 

Products .. «| 4,060 1,638 4,529 4,448 8,547 3,556 4,376 5,510 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ie 6,674 2,391 8,312 8,405 5,669 6,212 7,466 9,148 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, 

Grease. 6,137 5,135 8,187 | 10,593 | 11,788 | 12,229 | 13,164 | 14,268. 
Industrial Metals, Machines, 

Conveyanees 62,090 | 38,981 | 82,452 | 132,444 | 163,023 | 151,076 | 136,602 | 143.652: 
Precious Metals, Jewellery 775 476 979 1,016 857 893 1,110 1,864 
Textiles and Textile Goods 

(not Dress) 8,894 | 9,989 | 15,089 | 21,049 | 20,888 | 19,426 | 18,341 | 20,745 
Skins, Leather (not Cloth- 

ing or Footwear) os 3,246 3,278 4,306 5,618 6,016 5,854 6,385 6,818 
Clothing... .-{ 28,473 | 19,669 | 32,019 | 34,367 | 32,188 | 34,668 | 37,651 44,469 
Food, Drink, Tobacco «| 22,490 | 20,054 | 28,514 | 32,055 | 33,662 | 34,152 | 35,474 | 36,582 
Woodworking, Basketware 8,864 3,838 9,995 | 12,182 | 12,815 | 12,902 | 18,499 | 15,392 
Furniture, Bedding aa 5,737 2,527 6,140 5,350 3920 4,010 4,987 6,104 
Paper, Printing... {| 18,982 | 11,331 17,290 | 17,155 | 15,095 | 15,834 | 16,959 | 20,387 
Rubber ene bee 2,775 1,786 3,538 4,140 | 4,005 3,814 3,990 4,809 
Musical Instruments w{ 1,257 540 286 307 262 280 311 585. 
Niscellaneous Products ...| 1,504 1,826 3,981 5,691 6,096 5,995 6,407 8,284 
Heat, Light, Power ate 3,848T 2,896 3,164 3,475 3,706 3,777 4,148 4,602 

Total ete .-.| 180,756 | 126,355 | 228,781 | 298,245 | 323,032 | 314,678 | 310,870 | 343,119 
| 


* Average over whole year, including working proprietors. 
t Includes some employment on maintenance work not included in later years. 
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Employment in factories attained the pre-depression record number of 
180,756 in 1928-29 and then declined rapidly to 126,355 in 1981-32. Recovery 
began in 1982-88, and by 1935-36 employment (193,200) surpassed the 
pre-depression level. Thereafter it rose steadily and in 1938-39 there were 
‘228,781 persons employed in factories (27 per cent. more than in 1928-29). 
The expansion which commenced after the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 
accelerated upon the entry of Japan into the war in 1941. Between 1938-39 
and 1940-41, the number of factory employees rose by 16 per cent. to 265,751, 
and at the war-time peak in 1943-44 the number had increased 41 per cent. 
over the 1938-39 level to 323,032. The cessation of war production and the 
transitional difficulties in resuming peace-time activities caused a decline 
in factory employment after 1948-44, but even so, the number of employees 
on factory payrolls in 1945-46 was 310,870 or 36 per cent. more than in 1938- 
39. During 1946-47, general demobilisation of the armed forces proceeded 
rapidly, marked progress was made in the readjustment of industry to a 
peace-time basis, and employment in factories expanded to a record level 
of 348,119, which was 90 per cent. above 1928-29, 50 per cent. above 1938-39, 
and 6 per cent. above the former peak in 1948-44. 


In 1928-29, 84 per cent. (62,090) of the persons engaged in factories were 
occupied in the manufacture of industrial metals, machines, etc. Employ- 
ment in these workshops declined by 87 per cent. between 1928-29 and 
1981-32, but increased by 1938-39 to 82,452, and was then 33 per cent. 
higher than in 1928-29, Following the general pattern, the number em- 
ployed in this group rose tc the peak of 163,023 in 1948-44 (98 per cent. 
above the pre-war level), declined to 186,602 in 1945-46 (12 per cent. below 
1948-44), and increased, with progress in overcoming transitional difficul- 
ties, to 143,652 in 1946-47. In this year, metal and machinery workshops 
employed 74 per cent. more persons than in 1938-39, and absorbed 42 per 
cent. of the total number of factory workers, compared with 50 per cent. 
in 1943-44 and 36 per cent. in 1988-39. 


Employment in textile and clothing factories fell by 21 per cent. from 
87,367 in 1928-29 to 29,658 in 1931-82 and thereafter increased steadily, and 
in 1938-39 was 47,108, or 26 per cent. greater than in 1928-29. This upward 
trend continued until 1942-48 when employment declined slightly due to 
diversion of labour to the forces and to the rationing of civilian clothing. 
By 1946-47 the number employed had risen again to 65,214, which was 16 
per cent. greater than in 1945-46 and 38 per cent, and 75 per cent. greater, 
respectively, than in 1938-39 and 1928-29. ‘The proportion of factory 
workers in textile and clothing factories in 1946-47 was 19 per cent. com- 
pared with 21 per cent. in both the pre-war year and 1928-29, 


In food, drink, and tobacco factories, employment fell by 11 per cent. 
from 22,490 in 1928-29 to 20,054 in 1931-32 and then rose steadily to 28,514 
in 1938-39, when it was 27 per cent. greater than in 1928-29. Growth was 
unchecked during the war and early post-war years and in 1946-47 these 
factories employed 36,582, 28 per cent. more than in 1988-39 and 63 per 
cent. more than in 1928-29; 12 per cent. of the total number of factory 
workers were in these factories in both the pre-depression and pre-war years 
and 11 per cent. in 1946-47, 


Nature of Employment. 
During 1946-47 an average of 847,584 persons were engaged in the 
manufacturing industries. Of these, 8 per cent. were working proprietors, 
10 per cent. comprised the managerial and clerical staff, and 1 per cent. 
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were chemists, engineers, draftsmen, ete.; 85 per cent. of those employed in 
factories were engaged in the actual processes of manufacture, in the 
sorting and packing of finished articles, and as foremen and overseers. 


Of the males employed in the manufacturing industries in this year, 
4 per cent. were working proprietors, 8 per cent, managerial and clerical 
staff, 1 per cent. technical staff, and 86 per cent. were foremen and factory 
workers engaged in the actual processes of manufacture, ete. The corres- 
ponding percentages for female factory workers were 1, 16, 1, and 82. 


Persons employed in factories in each class of industry during 1946-47 
are Classified in the following table according to the nature of their em- 
ployment :— 


Table 40.—Nature of Employment in Factories, 1946-47. 


— 


Chemists, ‘a ee Total 
Work- are Drafts- poles ane OME Carters, |(aVverage 
Class of Industry. ans and (Men and) ang Messen- | during 
Pro- | Clerical |, other Over- gers and|period of 
prietors, Staff. Techniea]| sears Others, | opera- 
Staff. Males. | Females. tion). 
Treatment of Non-metal- 

liferous Mine and Quany . 

Products .. ee 240 530 121 215 4,431 35 26 5,598 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass ter 138 734 39 304 7,687 312 40 9,254 
Chemicals, ‘Paint, Oil, 

Grease 172 2,366 730 591 7,219 3,269 188 | 14,485 
Tudustrial Metals, Machines 

Conveyances _... 8,405 | 15,203 2,585 5,624 | 110,633 7,185 503 | 145,138 
Precious Metals, J' ewellery 282 178 2 vis) 1,242 194 11 1,934 
Textiles and Textile Goods 

(not Dress) 168 | 1,820 35 786 | 8,155 | 10,397 1o1 | 20,892 
Skins, Leather (not Clotii- 

ing or Dootwear) ny 261 518 15 239 3,984 1,851 33 6,901 
Clothing... we] 2,880 2,358 80 1,096 8,975 | 30,106 200 | 45,235 
Food, Drink, “Tobacco ve] 1,644 4) 731 317 1,317 | 19,834 9,125 277 | 387,245 
Woodworking, Basketware 1,202 L 330 22 524 | 12,3838 269 123 | 15,808 
Furniture, Bedding aa 436 488 5 260 4,079 965 28 6,261 
Paper, Printing on wie 537 2,567 54 811 | 11,398 4,624 498 | 20,480 
Rubber see vee 107 584 109 196 2,970 540 341 4,847 
Nusical Instruments ok 8 92 1 28 400 61 a 585 
Miscellaneous Products... 333 825 51 361 4,332 2,312 169 8,383 
Heat, Light, Power ane 24 885 87 208 3,682 6 137 4,529 

Total—-Males ... «| 10,332 | 20,090 8,773 | 11,400 | 211,359 wea 2,136 | 259,090 
Females ane 950 | 14,119 430 1,235 see 71,181 579 | 88,404 

—- — 
Persons ... {11,282 | 34,209 | 4,203 | 12,635 282,540 2,715 | 347,584 


Very little work is given out at piece rates and most of the workers 
employed in their own homes are engaged in textile and clothing mauu- 
facture. Outworkerg in the clothing trades must be licensed annually by 
the Industrial Registrar in terms of the Factories and Shops Act. The 
licenses may be granted to persons who are in necessitous circumstances 
or are unable to work in factories owing to domestic ties or for other 
sufficient reason. An occupier of a factory may not employ more than one 
licensed outworker to every ten indoor workers or fraction thereof, except 
with the approval of the Industrial Registrar, 


The next table shows the nature of the employment of persons working in 
factories during 1928-29, 1946-47, and certain intervening years. Because 
of a change in the grouping of employees introduced in 1945-46, it is not 
possible to classify employment in this and later years on a basis rigidly 
comparable with that used in previous years. In this table, factory workers 
have been arranged in broad groups to give approximate comparability.. 
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Table 41.—Nature of Empleyment in Factories. 


Foremen, 


: Managerial + Total 
Working - bf Workers in uy : 
Proprietors, . icra get @, | Factory or Mill, (Average during period 
Year. echnica Mr. Carters, etc. of operation). 
Males. | Females.} Males, /Females.| Males, lretiantiég Males. |females.| Total. 
| 

1928-29 6,464 421 12,471 4,697 |120,169 | 40,920 | 139,104 | 46,038 | 185,142 
1931-32 6,779 324 10,159 4,066 | 79,310 | 32,614 | 95,248 | 37,004 |132,252 
1936-37 6,765 442 14,025 6,475 |133,310 | 50,049 | 154.100 | 56,966 |211,066 
1937-38 7,059 489 15,047 7,093 |144,759 | 538,436 |166,865 | 61,018 ]227,883 
1938-39 7,202 502 15,961 7,584 |146,350 | 54,201 [169,613 | 62,287 |231,800 
1939-40 7,123 492 16,834 8,096 | 150,215 | 56,587 |174,177 | 65,175 1239, 352 
1940-41 7,497 563 17,999 9,402. |170,449 | 61,970 |195,945 | 71,985 |267, 880 
1941-42 7,563 566 19,581 | 11,364 |192,869 | 70,177 | 220,013 | 82,107 | 302,120 
1942-43 7,394 645 20,489 | 13,554 |198,022 | 78,263 | 225,855 | 92,462 | 318,317 
1948-44 7,917 718 21,615 | 15,359 |199,313 | 81,234 | 228,845 | 97,311 | 326,166 € 
1944-45 8,203 771 22,246 | 15,897 | 195,023 | 75,547 | 225,472 | 91,715 | 317,187 ‘ 
1945-46 8,634 780 21,363 | 14,692 | 201,017 | 69,288 | 231,014 | 84,760 | 815,774 
1946-47 10,332 950 23,863 | 14,549 | 224,895 | 72,995 | 259,090 | 88,494 | 347,584 


Sex Distribution of Factory Employees. 


The following table shows the number of male and female employees in 
factories, and the proportion of the mean male and female population 
working in factories in 1946-47 and selected earlier years :— 


Table 42.—Sex of Factory Employees. 


-—_—_ 


Males. Females, Total. 
Year, Nunvber Number Number Number Number Number 
Employed. per1,000 | Employed. per 1,000 | Enmnployed. per 1,000 
Mean Male Mean Female Mean 
* Population, * Population. * Population. 
1920-21 107,700 101-0 31,511 30°8 139,241 66°6 
1928-29 135,772 107-1 44,983 37-0 186,756 72:3 
1931--82 90,667 69-5 35,688 28-2 126,355 A9*2 
1937-28 164,391 120-1 60,470 A5-1 224,861 83-0 ae 
1938-39 167,172 121-1 61,609 45-4 228,781 83:6 joc 
1939-40 172,259 123-7 64,715 47-2 236,974 85-7 ta 
1940 -41 194,194 138-5 71,557 61-5 265,751 95-2 
1941-42 216,856 153-7 81,389 58-0 298,245 106-0 
1942-43 223,669 156-8 91,865 64-7 815,434 110-9 
1943-44 226,824 157-8 96,208 67-1 323,032 112-5 
1944-45 223,770 154-3 90,908 62:6 314,673 168-4 
1945-46 227,454 155-3 83,416 56-3 310,870 106-0 
1946-47 256,733 1726 87,386 59°0 343,119 1153 


* Average during whole year, including working proprietors. 


In 1946-47 the manufacturing industries provided employment for 11.6 
per cent. of the population, compared with 6.7 per cent. in 1920-21, 4.9 per = 
cent. in 1931-82, 8.4 per cent. in 1988-39, 11.25 per cent. (the former peak) 
in 1948-44, and 10.6 per cent. in 1945-46. The employment in 1946-47 
comprised 17.8 per cent. of the male population and 5.9 per cent. of the 
female population; in 1945-46, 15.5 and 5.7 per cent.; in 1948-44, 15.8 and 
6.7 per cent.; and in 1920-21, 10.1 and 3.1 per cent., respectively. 
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The number (average over the whole year) and proportion of females 
employed in various classes of factories in 1946-47 and selected earlier years 
are shown below :— 


Table 43.—Females Employed in Factories. 


Number of females Employed. Proportion of Females Finployed 
(Average over whole year, to Total Employed. 
including working proprietors.) y 


Industry, 
1938-39.} 1943-44, 1945~46,| 1946-47, 1938-39, 1049-44 1945-40, 1910-47 
per cent.) percent.| per cent,| per cent. 
Chemicals, Drugs, Medicines} 1,189 1,936 2,219 2,372 42-2 40-6 39-6 39'1 
Engineering, Brass, Copper 436 2,580 2,870 3,167 355 9-0 6-3 68 
Blectrical Machinery, Wire- 

less 1,869 7,767 5,866 5,837 13:5 34-9 27°5 23°2 
Motor Vehicles and Acces- 

sories : 737 1,272 1,125 1,204 6-6 13-0 10-0 81 
Galvanised Tron, Tinsm: ith- 

ing ai a 857 1,924 1,505 1,238 13-2 21-8 16-4 12°9 
Cotton ole 1,016 2,611 1,896 1,834 59-2 65-2 56-1 60'7 
Wool, Worsted, and Shoddy 3,722 4,939 3,336 3,382 555 60-5 49-1 446 
Hosiery, other knitted 

Goods... tes we[ 4,011 4,097 3,900 4,159 75:7 81-5 77-2 745 
Machine Belting, Baga, 

Trunks ... 623 1,492 1,612 1,676 49-9 68-4 62-7 575 
Tailoring, Slop Clothing | 9,939 | 10,819 | 12,848 | 15,029 82-5 85-7 84-7 83-4 
Dressinaking, Millinery...) 3,178 2,321 2,918 3,276 94-1 94-8 93-2 92.6 
Shirts, Underclothing, wes, 

ete. 5,677 5,201 5,992 6,664 91-6 92-1 90-5 89'1L 
Boots and ‘Shoes (inaking, 

repairs, and accessories) 3,198 3,154 3,219 3,968 45-0 41:8 40-6 42°0 
Biscuits... ee «| 1,640 1,525 891 925 61-5 56-3 47-6 49'9 
Confectionery 2,023 1,626 1,422 1,438 59-3 58-1 52:8 49°65 
Jam, Fruit, and Vegetable 

Canning sie 562 1,242 1,814 1,015 53:3 48-6 48-5 42°1 
Gandiments. Coffee, Spices 949 1,258 1,187 1,280 62:8 66-5 62:5 61°5 
Tobacco, Cigars, etc. ...| 1,942 1,977 1,836 1,711 62°5 66-6 61:3 561 
Papert nes Stationery, 

aper Bags, etc.. 2,398 2,637 2,173 2,258 60:0 61-7 46-0 37°2 
Ni eve paDeTe Printing, Bind- 

ing : cise 2,894 2,849 2,928 3,470 24-5 81-5 26-4 26°0 
Rubber vai 1,199 1,210 810 782 33-9 30-2 20-3 16°3 
All other Industries «| 11,545 | 31,771 | 21,549 | 21,147 11-6 20-8 15-9 142 

Total ... ..{ 61,609 | 96,208 | 83,416 | 87,832 26-9 29-8 26-8 25°5 


In 1938-39, 26.9 per cent. of all persons working in factories were feniales. 
The proportion rose to 29.8 per cent. in 1948-44, but by 1946-47 it had 
receded to 25.5 per cent. The overall increase of 25,728 in the number of 
female employees between 1938-89 and 1946-47 was the net result of an 
increase of 34,599 up to 1948-44 and subsequent movements giving a net 
decrease of 8,876. 


The proportion of females employed in metal and machinery works is 
small, but in 1946-47 it was much greater than in 1938-39, 


Females predominate in most factories engaged in the manufacture of 
textiles and clothing. The proportion of females occupied in these factories 
in 1946-47 was rather lower than in 1938-39, with the exception of men’s 
order- and ready-made outerwear, where the proportion was slightly higher. 
Woollen and worsted was the only industry in this group where the number 
of females employed was less in 1946-47 than in 1988-39. 


In most factories comprising the food, drink, and tobacco class, the 
numbex and proportion of female employees declined between 1938-39 and 
1946-47, 
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Ages of Factory Employees. 


The following comparative statement shows factory employees classified 
by sex in three age groups: under sixteen years, sixteen and under twenty- 
cne years, and adults, Until 1936-37 the numbers of factory employees in 
age groups were recorded as averages over the whole year, and working 
proprietors were included. Since 1936-387 the ages of factory employees 
have been recorded as at 15th June and working proprietors have been 
excluded. 


Table 44.—Age and Sex of Factory Employees. 


Under 16 Years, 16 and under 21 Years, Adults, Total, 
Year, Yactory 
* | Employ- 

Males. |Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. ees, 


NUMBER OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES. 


Average over whole year (including working proprietors), 
1911* 2,381 2,182 4,563 Not available. $76,624 | $28,364 , 199,988 | 104,551 


1921 3,526 3,466 6,992 | 13,420 9,998 | 23,418 | 90,754 | 18,047 | 108,801 | 139,211 
1928-29] 3,958 5,054 9,012 | 23,354 | 17,663 | 41,017 | 108,461 | 22,266 | 130,727 | 180,756 
1930-31] 1,826 2,734 4,560 | 16,624 | 138,143 | 29,767 | 75,431 | 17,847 ) 93,278 | 127,605 
1986-871 5,724 7,551 | 18,275 | 29,664 | 22,593 | 52,257 1116,676 | 26,289 |142,965 | 208,497 


Aé 15th June (working proprictors excluded), 


10937 5,888 7,539 | 13,427 | 30,601 | 22,630 | 53,281 | 113,509 | 25,659 | 139,168 | 205,826 
1939 5,759 7,084 | 12,843 | 31,923 | 24,289 | 56,212 | 122,041 | 28,529 | 150,570 | 219,625 
1941 5,961 6,799 | 12,700 | 38,825 | 29,275 | 67,600 | 155,847 | 37,631 | 193,478 | 273,778 
1942 5,125 4,668 9,793 | 29,588 | 27,949 | 57,537 |176,801 | 49,825 | 226,626 | 293,956 
1943 4,221 3,158 7,379 | 27,247 | 27,933 | 55,180 {187,484 | 63,475 | 250,959 | 313,518 
1944 3,881 3,014 6,895 | 28,098 | 27,042 | 55,140 | 185,828 | 61,754 | 247,582 | 209,617 
1945 3,287 2,870 6,157 | 29,331 | 24,816 | 54,147 | 182,164 | 59,249 | 241,413 | 301,717 
1946 2,451 2,205 4,716 | 30,089 | 23,353 | 53,442 | 203,801 | 56,701 | 260,502 | 318,660 
1947 2,186 2,094 4,280 | 31,027 | 23,413 | 54,440 | 218,916 | 61,008 | 279,924 | 338,644 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FAcTORY EMPLOYEES, 


Average over whole year (including working proprictors). 


1911* 23 24 ded Not available. $73°3 $223 195-6 100-0 
1921 2°5 2:5 5-0 9:7 7-2 16-9 65:2 12-9 73-1 100:0 
1928-29 22 28 5-0 12-9 9-8 22-7 60-0 12:3 72:3 100-0 
1930-81 1-4 21 3-5 13-1 10-3 23°4 59-1 14-0 73-1 100-0 
1936-37 2-7 3-6 6:3 14:2 10-9 25-1 56-0 12-6 68-6 100-0 
At 15th June (working proprietors excluded). 
1937 2-9 3:7 6-6 14-9 11-0 25-9 5d 12-4 O75 100-0 
1939 2-6 3-2 5:8 14-5 111 256 55-6 13-0 638-6 100-0 
1941 2-2 25 4-7 14-0 10-7 24-7 56-9 13-7 70-6 100-0 
1942 1-7 1:6 3-3 10-1 9-5 19-6 60-1 17-0 771 100-0 
1043 14 10 2-4 8-7 8-9 17-6 59-3 20-2 80-0 1000 
1944 1-2 1-0 2-2 9-1 8-7 17:8 60-0 20-0 80-0 100-0 
1945 11 1-0 271 9-7 8-2 17-9 60-4 19-6 80-0 100-0 
1946 0:8 0-7 15 OE 7:3 16-7 64-0 17-8 81:8 100-0 
1947 0°6 0°6 12 9°2 69 16°71 64'°7 18°0 82:7 100°0 
* Dstimated. + Adults and employees 16 to 21 years, 


At 15th June, 1947, 74.5 per cent. of factory employees (excluding work- 
ing proprietors) were males and 25.5 per cent. were females, compared with 
72.7 per cent. and 27.3 per cent. in 1939. Of the male employees, 3.6 per 
cent, in 1939 and 0.9 per cent. in 1947 were under 16 years of age, 20.0 per 
cent. and 12.8 per cent. were aged 16 and under 21 years, and 76.4 per 
eent. and 86.8 per cent. were adults. The corresponding proportions for 
female employees were 11.8 and 2.4 per cent., 40.6 and 27.1 per cent., and 
47.6 and 70.5 per cent. 

Juveniles under 16 years of age represented 1.2 per cent. compared with 
24 per ceut, in 1943 and 5.8 per ceut. in 1939. Between 1939 and 1947, 
the number of these ages decreased by 8,563 (3,573 boys and 4,990 girls) 
or 67 per cent. to 4,280, reflecting the gradual raising of the minimum school 
leaving age from 14 years in 1940 to 15 years in 1948 and the abnormally 
Jow birthrate during the depression years. 
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Employees aged 16 to 21 years increased by 11,388 (6,402 youths and 
4,986-girls) between 1939 and 1941, and then, owing mainly to enlistments 
in the Forces, decreased by 12,420 (11,078 youths and 1,342 girls) in the 
next two years. In 1947, there were 14 per cent. more youths and 16 per 
cent, fewer girls than in 1943 and the total in this age group was 54,440, com- 
pared with 55,180 in 1948, 67,600 in 1941, and 56,212 in 1939. The pro- 
portion of employees aged 16 to 21 years declined from 25:6 per ceut. (14.5 
per cent. youths aud 11.1 per cent. girls) in 1939 to 16.1 per cent. (9.2 per 
cent. and 6.9 per cent.) in 1947, 


The whole of the increase in factory employees between 1939 and 1947 
comprised adults. The proportion in this gyoup rose from 68.6 per cent. 
(55.6 per cent. men and 18.0 per cent. women) in 1939 to 80.0 per cent. 
(59.8 per cent. males and 20.2 per cent, females) in 1943, and to 82.7 per 
cent. in 1947, despite a decline in the proportion of females to 18.0 per 
cent. In number, adults increased by 100,889 (65,443 males and 34,946 
females) from 150,570 in 1939 to 250,959 in 1943. From 1948 to 1948 there 
was a loss of 5,320 men, and 36,752 men were gained in the next two 
years, but over these four years women employees decreased by 2,467. 
Adult employees numbered 279,924 in 1947, which was 129,354 (96,875 
males and 32,479 females) more than in 1939, 


Child Labour in Factories. 


The Factories and Shops Act prescribes that no child under school- 
leaving age (15 years since 1948) may be employed in a factory unless by 
special permission of the Minister for Labour and Industry, and the Minis- 
ter may prohibit the employment of children under the age of 16 years in 
any factory in connection with dangerous machinery or in any work in 
which he considers it undesirable that they should be engaged. Moreover, 
the employment of children under 16 years of age is not permitted unless the 
employer has obtained a certificate by a legally qualified medical practitioner 
regarding the child’s fitness for employment in that factory. 


The number of certificates of fitness issued to children under 16 years: 
of age in recent years is shown below :— 


1939. 1943. 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 
Boys te 6,023 4,192 * 4,287 3,805 3,461 3,066 
Girls tas 6,175 2,554 3,278 3,178 3,095 2,465 
Total oe 12,198 6,746 7,565 6,983 6,556 5,531 


Monthly Factory Employment. 


Monthly data of the number of employees on factory payrolls (excluding 
working proprietors) on the pay day nearest the fifteenth of the month 
haye been collected in respect of each month since J uly, 1932. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of factory enrployees in each of the months 
July, 1986 to June, 1947. Corresponding data in respect of the various 
types of manufacturing industries are published in the “New South Wales 
Statistical Register”, 
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Table 45.—Monthly Factory Employment. 


Number of Employees on Factory Pay Rolls on the Pay Day nearest to the 
. 15th of each Month (excluding working proprietors). 
ear. 


July, | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. ov. | Dee. | dan, Feb. 


Mar. | April, | May. | June, 


‘MaLes—({Thousands), 


1936-37 186:3 | 137-5 | 138-7 | 141-2 | 143-0 | 143-3 | 142-1 | 145-2 | 146-7 | 145-9 [147-5 | 149-S 
1937-38 150-9 | 152-8 | 153-1 | 155-3 | 156-8 | 158-0 | 156-5 | 157-0 | 158-6 | 157-8 | 158-6 | 159-4 
1938-39 158-0 | 158-9 | 159-0 | 159-2 | 159-3 | 158-9 | 156-9 | 158-3 | 159-8 | 158-7 | 159-4 | 159-7 
1939-40 158-8 | 158-5 | 159-6 | 163-8 | 166:3 | 168-3 | 166-8 | 166-6 | 168-0 | 164-2 | 159-5 | 166-6. 
1940-41 172-5 | 175-9 | 178-1 | 179-6 | 188-9 | 186-6 | 185-9 | 189-6 | 194-9 | 193-1 | 197-4 | 200-1 
1941-42 202-1 | 203-7 | 205-6 |.208-0 | 210-5 | 213-2 | 210-2 | 210-9 | 212-2 | 211-8 | 212-2 | 211-6 
1942-43 213°3 | 214-0 | 213-9 | 214-4 | 214-9 | 215-7 | 216-6 | 217-2 | 218-4 | 219-1 | 219-0 | 218-8 
1943-44 217-8 | 218-7 | 219-2 | 219-4 | 219-5 | 220-0 | 219-8 | 219-8 | 219-6 | 218-1 | 217-7 | 217-3 
1944-45 217-6 | 217-1 | 216-3 |°215-2 | 215-2 | 216-1 | 215-3 | 215-7 | 215-4 | 215-2 | 213-5 | 214-3 
1945-46 216-6 | 216-D | 212-7 |:209-0 | 205-2 | 194-8 |'215-1 | 224-9 | 229-0 | 231-4 | 284-6 | 236-4 
1946-47 239-7 | 241-8 | 242-7 | 244-4 | 244-6 | 242-5 | 243-6 | 245-6 | 240°3 | 250-0 | 250°8 | 252-1 


TEMALES—{‘Thousands),. 


1936-37 51-8 | 58-1 | 54°3 | 55-0] 55-5 | 54-8 | 51:6 | 55-1 |] 56-7 | 56-3 | 56-6 | 56-0 
1937-38 56:5 | 57-9 | 58:8 | 59-4 |} 60:0 | 60-6 | 56-7 | 59-0 | 61:1 | 60-3 | 60-8 | 60-2 
1938-39 59-9 | 60-6 | G12 | 61-8 | 61-9 } 61-7 | 57-0 | 60-3 | 61-4] 61:0] 60:5 | 59-9 
1939-40 59-3 | 60-5 | 61:2 | 63-0 | 64-2 | 64:0 | 61:38 | 64:1 | 66:0 | 65-4 | 64-3 | 64-2 
1940-41 65-4 | 66-8 | 68-6 | 69-8 | 70-8 | 71-5 | 68-9 | 71-7 | 73-3 | 72-5 | 78:2 | 737 
1941-42 76-0 | 77:3 | 75-0 | 79-5 | 80-7 | 81-8 | 79-4] 80-8 | 81:8] 81-8 | 826 | 82-4 
1942-43 84-3 | 85:3 | 86-4 | 88-1] 89-3 | 91-1 | 90-4] 91-4 | 92-B] 93-8 | 98-9 | 94-6: 
1943-44 94-6 | 95-4 | 96-4 | 96-8] 96-0 | 96-4 | O44 | 94-0 | 94-8] O42 | 92-2] 91-8 
1954-45 91-6 | 91-1 | $0-7 | 90-1 | 89-7 | 89-7 | 87:5 | 88-3 | 85-8 | 87-7 | 87-6 | 86-9 
1945-46 85-7 | 86:0 | 84-7 | 81-7 | 81-5 | 75-7 | 79-5 | 80-3 | 82-4] 81-7 | 82-2 | 82:3 
1946-47 83-1 | 84-3 | 85:1 | 85-8] 86-7 | 86-4] 84:3 | 85°7 | 87-3 | 86°5 | 86-5 | 86-5 


Persons—( Thousands). 


1936-37 188-1 | 190:6 | 193:0 | 196-2 | 198-5 | 198-1 | 193-7 |.200°3 | 203-4 | 202-2 | 208-5 | 205-8 
1937-38 207-4 | 210-2 | 211-9 |'214-7 | 216-8 | 218-6 | 213-2 | 216-9 | 219-7 | 218-6 | 219-4 | 219-6. 
1938-39 217-9 | 219-5 | 220-2 |:221-G | 221-2 | 220-6 | 213-9 | 218-6 | 221-2 | 219-7 | 219-9 | 219-6 
1939-40 218-1 | 219-0 | 220-8 | 226-8 | 230-5 | 282-3 | 228-6 | 230-7 | 234-0 | 229-6 | 223-8 | 230-8 
1940-41 237-9 | 242°7 | 246-7 | 249-4 | 254-7 | 258-1 | 254-8 | 261-3 | 268-2 | 265-6 | 270-6 | 273-3 
1941-42 278-1 | 281-0 | 280°6 | 287-5 | 291-2 | 295-0 | 289-6 | 291-7 | 204-0 | 293-6 | 294-8 | 204-0 
1942-43 298-1 | 299-3 | 300°3 | 302-5 | 304-2 | 306-8 | 307-0 | 308-6 /.311°0 | 312:9 |.312-9 | 313-5 
1943-44 B12Q4 | 814-1 | 315-6 | 316-2 | 316-4 | 316-4 | 314-3 | 318-8 | 314-4 | 312-3 | 309-9 | 309-6. 
1944-45 809-2 | 308-2 | 307-0 | 305-3 | 804-9 | 305-S | 802-8 |.804:0 | 304-2 | 302-0 | 301-1 | 301-7 
1945-46 302:2 | 802-9 | 297-4 | 290-7 | 286-7 | 270-5 | 294-6 | 305-2 | 311-4] 313-1 | 316-8 | 318-7 
1946-47 322:8 | 326-1 | 327:8 | 330-2 | 331-3 | 328-9 | 327-9 | 331-3 | 386°6 | 336:5 | 387-3 | 388-6- 


The decline in employment between March aud May, 1940 was the result 
of restricted coal supplies accompanying an industrial dispute in the coat 
industry, and for similar reasons employment declined materially between 
August and December, 1945. The rapid war-time growth in factory em- 
ployment which continued into 1943-44 was reversed in 1944 by the cur- 
tailment of war production and subsequently by the conversion of industry 
to a peacetime basis. Difficulties of readjustment were being resolved in 
1946-47 and employment rose steadily to record levels. 


Seasonal variations in the level of factory employment are of little 
magnitude. The level of female employment fluctuates rather more than 
does that of male employment, and for the greater part the variations are 
incidental to the Christmas holiday period and, as regards females, to the 
fruit processing season. 
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SALARIES AND WAGES IN FAcTORIES, 


The amounts of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter are 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors, 


The following table contains a comparison of the salaries and wages paid 
to male and female factory employees and the average earnings per employee 
during 1946-47 and certain earlier years. Corresponding information in 
respect of individual industries is published in the “New South Wales 
Statistical Register”, 


Table 46.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Factories. 


(Exclusive of drawings by working proprietors.) 


Amount. Average per Employee, 
Year. 
Paid to Males. Bald to Femates| Total. Male, Female. Person. 
£ £ £ £ os. £ os. £ os 
1911 8,917,583 1,130,079 | 10,047,662 118 18 44 16 100 56 
1920-21 22,766,216 2,852,375 | 25,618,591 219 15 91 5 190 0 


1928-29 33,508,975 5,035,712 | 38,544,687 | 258 15 112 19 | 221 8 
1931-32 19,258,969 3,492,044 | 22,751,013 | 226 1 98 14 | 188 14 
1936-37 31,450,699 5,191,745 | 36,642,444 | 216 6 92 14] 181 19 
1937-38 36,247,087 5,962,788 | 42,209,875 | 230 4 99 8| 194 2 
1938-39 38,271,867 6,334,630 | 44,606,497 | 238 14 103 13 | 201 13 
1939-40 40,807,966 6,884,585 | 47,692,551 246 19 107 3 | 207 17 
1940-41 49,539,287 8,220,245 | 57,759,532 | 265 4 115 16} 224 1 
1941-42 64,850,115 | 10,907,541 | 75,757,656 | 309 13 134 19 | 261 0 
1942-43 74,554,087 | 14,346,149 | 88,900,236 | 344 12 157 5 | 289 0 
1943-44. 77,087,334 | 16,430,992 | 93,518,326 | 352 0 172 1] 297 7 
1944-45 73,934,690 | 15,308,351 | ,89,243,041 | 342 17 169 17 | 291 17 
1945-46 73,380,046 | 14,267,414 | 87,647,460 | 335 7 172 18 | 290 15 
1946-47 87,122,808 | 16,464,751 | 103,587,559 | 355 0 190 9] 312 3 


The amount of salaries and wages paid to factory employees rose 110 
per cent. from £44,606,000 in 1938-39 to a war-time peak of £93,518,000 in 
1948-44, of which £77,087,000 (101 per cent. more than in 1988-39) was paid 
to male employees and £16,431,000 .(159 per cent. more than in 1938-89) to 
female employees. Between 1943-44 and 1945-46, the amount of salaries 
and wagés declined by 6 per cent. to £87,647,000 (£78,380,000 paid to males 
and £14,267,000 to females). In 1946-47, a record amount of £103,588,000 
was paid, which was 132 per cent. above the pre-war level and 11 per cent. 
above 1943-44 and comprised £87,123,000 paid to male employees and 
£16,465,000 to female employees (128 per cent. and 160 per cent. more than 
in 1988-39). The average payment per employee rose from £202 (£239 per 
male employee and £104 per female employee) in 1938-89 to £297 (£852 
and £172) in 1943-44, declined to £291 (£335 and £178) in 1945-46, and rose 
markedly to £312 (£355 per male and £190 per female employee) in 1946-47, 
when the average earnings per employee were 55 per cent. (males 49 per 
cent. and females 84 per cent.) higher than in the pre-war year 1938-39. 
‘These movements reflect the rise aud fall in overtime earnings during the 
war years and, between 1938-39 and 1946-47, changes in the average number 
and age constitution of employees, a narrowing margin between female and 
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male wage rates, and an upward trend, particularly in 1946-47, in wage 
rates generally. 


In calculating the average earnings per employee, the aggregate salaries 
and wages paid have been related to the average number of employees 
(ineluding juveniles but excluding working proprietors) working during 
the whole year. The amounts therefore represent the average payment 
received by an employee for a full year’s work. The average earnings of 
men and boys so calculated in 1946-47 were highest in rubber factories, 
£400 5s, 11d., factories manufacturing chemicals, paints, etc., £391 Qs. 8d., 
paper and printing works, £387 18s 7d., and heat, light, and power works, 
£385 2s, 5d. per male worker. The average amounts paid to women and 
girls in the principal industries in which they were employed were as 
follows: food and drink factories, £195 16s. 9d., clothing factories, £188 
11s, 10d., textile factories, £186 1s. 11d., printing and bookbinding trades, 
£184 7s. Od., per female worker. 


The wages paid to factory workers are for the most part subject to 
regulation by industrial awards and agreements. These matters are discussed 
in greater detail in the chapters “Employment”, “Industrial Arbitration”, 
and “Wages” of this Year Book. 


Morive Power. 


To avoid duplication, statistics of motive power available for use in 
manufacturing have been compiled covering total horse-power of engines 
and electric motors installed (a) in factories engaged in manufacturing 
processes, and (0) in electricity generating stations. Certain establishments 
which generated electricity for their own use furnished a separate return. 
of the generation of electricity prior to 1936-37; in that and later years, 
particulars of the generation of electricity have been included in the 
return covering the general operations of the establishment. The effect 
of this change was to increase (by approximately 50,000 H.P. in 1936-87) 
the horse-power of prime movers, principally steam, in factories and 
reduce by an equivalent amount the horse-power of engines in electricity 
generating stations. 


Prior to 1936-37 occupiers of factories were asked to state in their annual 
returns (1) the full capacity of their machinery, and (2) the average 
horse-power in use during the period of operation. Since 1986-87 the 
details have been collected on a slightly different basis, viz. (1) the horse- 
power of machinery ordinarily in use, and (2) the horse-power of machinery 
in reserve or idle. 


The number of factories (other than electricity generating stations) in 
which power-driven machinery was used in 1946-47 and earlier years is 
shown in the following table, together with the full capacity of engines 
and electric motors installed. The horse-power is the combined total of 
engines and electric motors ordinarily in use and in reserve or idle, and 
represents the total power available for manufacturing purposes, whether 
actually in use or not; obsolete engines are excluded. 
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Table 47.—Horse-power of Engines in Factories. 
(Excluding electricity generating stations.) 


Establish- Tistablish- Horse-power of Engines Installed. 
nents ments = - 
‘Year, | yfanuat | Power 
Labour Driven Steam. Gas, Elec- | water. Oil. Total. 
only. Machinery. tricity. 
No. No. H.P. H.P. K.P. H.P.| H.P. H.P. 
1911 1,489 3,446 79,807 | 14,728 | 27,466 92. 1,307 123,400 
1920-21 835 4,885 |129,894 | 15,345 | 149,870 38 1,805 296,952 
1928-29 805 7,534 | 128,252 | 10,632 | 321,237 314 9,646 470,081 
1931-32 358 6,921 | 139,061 8,024 | 359,452 429 | 16,087 523,053 
1936-37 | 390 8,230 |197,972*| 6,576 | 485,444 258 | 19,049 709,299 
1937-38 385 8,605 | 210,124 | 6,218 | 527,407 815 | 19,098 763,662 
1938-39 443 8,915 |209,697 | 5,692 | 601,999 398 | 20,541 838,327 
1939-40 336 9,023 | 187,601 | 5,548 | 658,418 109 | 20,478 872,154 
1940-41 362 9,462 |198,478 | 4,835 | 710,634 68 | 22,185 936,200 
1941-42 409 9,661 |203,428 | 5,430 | 755,969 53 | 23,408 988,288 
1942-43 298 9,716 |209,179 | 4,965 | 807,567 195 | 24,229 | 1,046,135 
19-43-44 310 10,343 | 205,933 | 4,266 | 832,486 183 | 25,708 |1,068,576 
1944-45, 806 10,951 | 208,366 | 4,283 | 865,669 171 | 27,406 |1,100,895 
1945-46 271 11,916 | 200,272 | 4,279 | 912,319 141 | 29,006 |1,146,017 
1946-47 285 18,577 | 193,166 | 4,336 | 972,767 433 | 34,862 |1,205,564 


*See text above table. 

In factories (other than electricity generating stations) using power- 
‘driven machinery, the average horse-power installed per establishment 
increased from 36 in 1911, 61 in 1920-21, and 62 in 1928-29, to 94 in 1938-39 
and 96 in 1945-46, and declined to 89 in 1946-47. In 1946-47 only 2.1 per 
‘eent. of the establishments operated without the use of power-driven 
machinery, compared with 4.7 per cent. in 1938-89. 

A further analysis of the power of engines installed in factories (exclud- 
ing electricity generating stations) in the years 1938-89, 1945-46, and 
1946-47 is shown below: 


Table 48.—Horse-power of Engines in Factories. 
(Excluding electricity generating stations.) 


1938-39, 1945-46. 1946-47, 


Class of Engine, 
Ordinarily | In Reserve} Ordinarily | In Reserve} Ordinarily | In Reserve 


in Use. or Idle. in Use. or Idle, in Use, or Idle, 
Steam— HP, HP. HP. EP. HP. HP. 
Reciprocating ... oes w| 129,197 18,740 104,638 27,176 107,079 22,592 
Turbine eas ais ane 49,721 12,039 66,812 11,646 51,920 11,575 
Tnternal Combustion— 
Gas tne ane ote eth 4,912 780 8,221 1,058 3,363 973 
Petrol or other Light Oils... 3,267 415 6,489 2,821 8,997 3,267 
Heavy Oils ane essa ‘ia 15,420 1,489 14,057 5,639 12,731 9,867 
Water a5 ate vat as 398 Ben 141 tee 887 46 


Total Prime Movers «| 202,915 33,418 186,358 48,340 184,477 48,320 


Mlectric Motors— 
Driven by te Electricity! 475,506 84,291 766,967 55,802 885,661 61,121 
i 


Driven by Electricity generated 
in Own Works * woe! 85,180 7,022 81,674 8,376 71,306 |. 4,679 
Total Electric Motors... 560,686 41,313 848,641 63,678 906,967 65,800 
Total Power installed... 763,601 74,726 1,088,999 112,018 | 1,001,444 | 114,120 


The horse-power of engines installed in factories other than electricity 
generating stations increased by 44 per cent. between 1938-39 and 
1946-47. In the latter year, 81 per cent. of the horse-power of engines in 
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these factories was electrical, ‘compared with 72 per ‘cent. before the war. 
Over the same period, steam :horse-power.decreased from.25 per cent. to 16 
per cent. of the total. 

Motive Power in Electricity .Generating Stations. 

“Particulars of the horse-power of the various types of prime movers 

installed and units of power generated in electricity.generating stations in 
1946-47 and earlier years are shown in the following table:— 

‘fable 49.—Engines in Electicity Generating Stations. 


‘Horse+power of Engines Installed. ‘ 
Year, Electricity 
‘| Generated, 
Steam, Gas. Water. | Oil. | Total, 
H.P. H.P. HP. | HP. H.P. thous. units, 

191) 87,173 1;610 280 92 89,155 135,337 
1920-21 189,670 tO2IZT> | ocences 1,227 194,624 342,536 
1928-29 520,033 8,229 19,250 10,619 558,131 959,985 
1931-32 790,932 6,339 20,280 42,078 859,629 | 1,075,706 
1936-37 791,185 5,842 16,660 55,963 869,650 | 1,636,833 
1937-38 827,575 5,448 41,523 54,785 929,331 | 1,816,814 
1938-39 848,895 5,250 41,540 57,802 953,487 | 1,948,489 
1939-40 948,455 5,200 41,160 62,855 1,057,670 | 2,145,447 
1940-41 1,005,008 4,702 41,270 65,641 1,116,621 | 2,405,118 
1941-42 1,001,938 4,771 41,270 68,670 1,116,649 | 2,656,244 
1942-48 1,065,962 4,422 36,860 60,111 1,167,355 | 2,844,180 
1943-44 1,083,881 4,547 37,610 72,498 1,198,536 | 2,826,131 
1944-45 1,086,441 4,762 37,610 71,927 1,200,740 | 2,877,336 
1945-46 1,091,562 3,839 37,500 70,193 | 1,203,094 | 2;831;801 
1946-47 1,153,392 3,242 37,010 69,331 1,262,975 | 3,228,670 


Further details of electricity generating stations are shown on page 121. 
Fuet Consumen. 

The value of fuel consumed and water and lubricating oil used in the 
manufacturing industries in 1946-47 amounted to £18,964,552. This sum 
includes fuels of various types valued at £12;919,259, as shown below, and 
water and lubricating oi] valued at £1,045,293. 


Table 50.—Value of Factory Fuel Consumed, 1946.47. 


"le 
; : Other 
Class of Industry. Coal. Coke. | Wood. on tridity. Gas. oe Total. 
= : Fuel). 

Treatment of Non- £ £ £ £ £ £ £ & vine 
Metalliferous Mine and Ve 
Quarry Products «| 160,787 14,171 4,970 3,911 149,599 | 23,961 8,268 365,667 

‘Brick, Pottery, Glass ...| 482,640 6,459 | 35,289] 150,773 95,628 |103,714| 7,495 881,998 

‘Chemicals, Paint, Oil, : : 

Grease «| 201,951 19,755 | 11,033 | 100,631 | 190,214 | 17,662 | 15,147 556,393 


-Tndustrial Metals, : a ree 
‘Machines, Conveyances/ 469,050 |1,746,638 | 15,709| 304,181 1,433,153: 635,630 (112,948 | 4,717,259 


Textiles and Textile 


Goods (not Dress)... 82,446 8,524 3,220 1,545 172,124 2,916} 4,408 270,183 
“Skins, Leather (not Cloth- . : 

Sng or Footwear) ane 65,311 3,510 797 563 60,652 1,649 187 122,669 
Clothing .. 32,448 17,223 6,230 8,630 | 138,456 | 18,179 | 5,540 226,706 


Food, Drink, Tobacco |..] 446,202 | 65,882 |145,735| 125,384 | 613,328 | 85,564] 7,793 | 1,489,978 
‘Woodworking, Besket 


ware 37,246 3,342 | 11,485 29,258 | 146,809 | 1,615 777 230,532 
Yurniture, ‘Boduinig ons 1,883 506 304 54 33,740 2,133 83 88,703 
Paper; Printing .. «{ 94,925 1,425 1,531 11,158 | 105,730 | 16,873 528 232,170 
Rubber ... ved 42,844 3,776 | 1,716| 15,351 114,496 1,922 473 180,578 
bn Light,’ Power -./2,587,134 | ‘301,154 | 12,811 4136, 101 15,901 | 63,963 | 72,927 | 3,489,991 
0 wie abe 635 1,675 4,843 3,789 73,675 | 11,778 37 116,432 

Total ... «44,725,592 '2,189,040 | 255,673 !1,191,279 | 3,333,505 987,559 236,611 12,919,259 


* The value of coal used for making coke and gas-is included as a cost of material and not fuel. 
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More than half the coal used as fuel in factories is for the generation of 
electricity; large quantities are used also in the manufacture of bricks, 
pottery, and glass, in metal and machinery works, and in food and drink 
factories. The coke is used for the most part in smelting. Most of the 
firewood is used in bakeries and butter factories, and of the oil in electricity 
works, metal and machinery works, glassworks, and food and drink factories, 
Large quantities of coke oven gas and blast furnace gas are used in the iron 
and steel works at Newcastle and Port Kembla. The principal users of 
electricity are metal and machinery works, food and drink factories, and 
manufacturers of textiles, clothing, and chemicals, ete. 


The quantities of coal, coke, and fuel oil used in the various classes of 
industry during the years 1938-89, 1945-46, and 1946-47 are shown in the 
following table, together with the quantity of coal used as raw material 
in coke and gas works:— 


Table 51.—-Coal, Coke, and Oil Used in Factories. 


1988-39. 1945-46, 1946-47, 


Class of Industry. : 
Coal. | Coke. Oil. Coal. | Coke. Oil. Coal, | Coke. Oil, 


thous. | thous. | thous, | thous, | thous. | thous. | thous, | thous,) thous. 


Fuel— tous, | tons. gall. tons. | tons. gall. tons. | tons, gall, 

Non-metalliferous Mine : 

and Quarry Products... 285 24 127 168 26 49 212 27 74 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass... 301 3 | 1,802 215 1 | 8,881 321 4 | 3,318: 
Chemieals, Paint, Oil... 60 8 820 106 17 | 2,269 112 17 | 3,141 
Metals, Machines, Con- 

veyances ive ro 400 | 1,142 | 7,388 310 852 | 6,974 384 999 | 7,380% 
Textiles aud ‘Textile 

Goods ... es te 204 42 1 66 50 2 42 
Skins, Leather ... re 19 1 225 31 3 18 37 2 10 
Clothing vas ii 9 2 370 20 6 94 19 9 244 
Food, Drink, Tobacco ... 215 28 | 2,220 260 34 | 2,111 267 40 | 2,765 
Wood Working, ete. .., 4 wee 182 23 1 263 24 1 358 
Furniture, Bedding on 2 “ot 14 1 eae 1 1 ats 1 
Paper, Printing ... ial 36 aie 191 47 1 251 54 1 267 
Rubber ... on ant 19 1 26 22 1 65 28 2 402 


Heat, Light and Power..,} 1,165 183 | 40,7385 | 1,696 235 | 7,947 | 1,979 251 | 10,792 
Other vas ace ive 8 2 12 9 3 37 12 1 92 


Total used as Fuel...| 2,510 | 1,344 | 24,216 | 2,959 | 1,181 | 23,511 | 3,500 | 1,356 | 28,806. 


Raw Materials— 


Coke Works wae | 1,662 tea ‘ia 1,456 eae oes 1,792 tee 
Gas Works oes nee 578 ee * 796 Va * 862 ee bi 
Total (Fuel and Raw > aa 
Materials) ...| 4,750 | 1,344 * 6,211 | 1,181 * 6,154 | 1,356 £ 


* Not avajlable for publication, 
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A comparative statement of the total quantities of coal used ag raw 
material and fuel, and of coke, wood and oil used as fuel in the factories 
in 1946-47 and earlier years is shown below :— 


Table 52.—\Coal, Oil, ete. Used in Factories. 


Coal. 
Year c Coke Wood Oil 
: Raw material, as fuel. as fuel. as fuel. 
Fuel, coke and gas 
works, 
tons. tons. tons. tons. gallons. 
1936-37 2,312,983 1,961,782 1,138,847 139,888 22,548,275 
1937-38 2,488,672 2,113,720 1,161,165 168,694 22,841,255 
1938-39 2,509,664 2,239,978 1,344,208 172,963 24,215,828 
1939-40 2,419,416 2,454,807 1,472,155 185,674 21,454,222 
1940-41 2,684,356 2,987,969 1,703,676 211,442 28,320,620 
1941-42 3,006,732 3,158,718 1,697,836 208,469 30,238,453 
1942-43 3,087,445 3,025,772 1,671,112 165,893 23,400,387 
1943-44 3,036,600 2,896,270 1,599,071 169,482 22,718,098 
1044-45 3,031,800 2,520,069 1,473,041 169,754 22,448,989 
1945-46 2,959,244 2,252,343 1,180,805 176,962 23,511,329 
1946-47 3,500,435 2,653,720 1,356,140 201,378 28,806,069 


NotTE.—In 1945-46, 15,407,405 gallons and in 1946-47, 17,730,889 gallons of tar fuel were used: 
quantities in previous years are not available, 


The quantity of coal used as fuel in factories has grown with the expan- 
‘sion of the secondary industries and particularly of the electric light and 
power works. Larger quantities were used in making coke in the early 
war yeats to enable record production of iron and steel. Coal supplies 
were restricted in 1946-47, but New South Wales factories consumed 30 
per cent. more coal than in 1938-89 and 18 per cent, more than in 1945-46. 
The consumption of oil fuel, which had been fairly constant except for a 
temporary increase in 1940-41 and 1941-42, increased in 1946-47. Wood 
and coke fuel consumption also was greatest in mid-war years, since when 
it has returned to about the pre-war level. 


Vauue or Marertats, nrc. Usep anp or Propuction. 


The following statement shows the value of output and the value of 
production of the manufacturing industries in 1946-47 and various earlier 
years, together with the amount of salaries and wages paid and the value 
of materials, fuel, etc. used. The bases of the values shown and certain 
changes in statistical practice which affect the comparisons are explained on 
page 57 of this volume. 


Table 53.—Value of Factory Output and Production. 


Salaries and Value of Average 
atest aid ee of | value of belance Value of Produchion Value of 
Year (exclusive of | Materials, Puel (i-e., Other Tractory (Value Production 
? drawings of |Coutainers, Consumed.| °XPE™S€Ss | Output added iu a 
working | ete, used. | “O°S)™C°-| profit, ete.) pur. mani- pmb. oyeet 
proprietors). facture). | “*™P1oY 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 xUUU £ 

1911 10,048 33,671 1,243 . 9,38-4 54,346 19,482 185:9 
1920-21 25,619 91,104 3,609 17,509 137,841 43,128 309°8 
1928-29 38,544 105,357 6,314 35,083 185,298 73,627 4073 
1931-32 22,751 63,557 4,229 23,902 114,439 46,653 369°2 
1936-37 36,642 109,593 6,465 40,112 192,812 76,754 368°1 
1937-38 42,210 122,591 7,124 42,958 214,883 85,163 378'8 
1938-39 44,606 120,502 7,651 45,660 218,419 90,266 3045 
1939-40 47,693 134,454 8,135 48,916 239,198 96,609 407-7 
1940-41 57,760 161,253 9,620 57,284 285,917 115,044 432:9 
1941-42 75,758 189,469 11,229 63,032 339,488 138,790 465-4 
1942-43 88,900 207,599 12,308 64,682 373,489 153,582 486°7 
1043-44 93,518 223,604 12,808 69,208 399,138 162,726 603-7 
1044-45 89,243 215,219 12,565 70,632 387,659 159,875 508-1 
1945-46 87,647 201,706 12,207 65,532 367,092 153,179 508-1 
1946-47 103,588 245,436 13,965 82,958 445 947 186.546 562°2 


* Yrom 1931-82, includes value of water and lubricating oil used. 
.t Based on average number of employees over full year. 
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The value of materials used in 1946-47 was £245,436,182, including con- 
tainers and packing £11,711,427 and tools replaced and. repairs to plant 
£8,494,808. 


On the average, out of every hundred pounds worth of goods produced) 
in factories in 1946-47, the materials, containers, and fuel cost £58 4s.. 
and the employees received £28 4s., leaving. a balance of £18 128. The 
balance is in general the proportion which accrues. to the proprietors for 
their own work in the factories, and for overhead expenses, including: 
depreciation, taxation, workers’ compensation, etc., and profit. In some 
cases the value of the output as recorded represents the value at which 
the products are passed from the factories to the sales departments (see 


page 58), 


The following table shows separately the proportions of the items which 
made up the total recorded value of output of all factories and of private 
establishments only. The latter comparison is the more satisfactory,. 
because the uature of the work undertaken in Government workshops. 
differs, greatly from that of the private establishments and the value of 
much of the output of Government workshops has been estimated (see 
page 58). 


Table 54.—Analysis of the Value of Factory Output. 


All Establishments, Private Establishments Only, 
Proportion per cent. of Proportion per cent. of 
Total Value of Output Total Value of Ontyput 
Year, absorbed by— absorbed. by— 
Materials | Salaries | Overhead Materials | Salaries | Overhead: 
an and Charges, Total. and and Charges, | Total, 
Tuel, Wages, | Profit, ete. Fuel. Wages. |Profit, eto, 
1920-2] 68:7 18-6 12:7 100 70-4 16:4 13-2 100 
1928-29 603 20:°8 18-9 100 61:8 19-2 19-0 100° 
1931~32 59-2 19-9 20-9 100 61-4 18:2 20-4 100 
1936-37 60-2 19-0 20:8 199, 61 18-0 20:8: 100 
1987-38 | 60-4 19-6 20-0 100 61-2 18-6 20-2 100: 
1938-39 53-7 20-4 20-9 100 59-5 19-4 21+] 100 
1939-40 59-6 19-9 20:5, 100 60-6. 18-8 20-6 100° 
4940-41 59:8 20-2 20:0 100 60-9 18:9 20-2 100 
1941~42 59-1 22-3 186 100 60-5 20:7 18-8 100: 
1942-43 58-9 23:8 17:3 100 60-4 21-9 V7 100 
1943—44 59-2 23-4 17-4 100 60-7 21-5 17°8 100 
1944~45 58-7 23:0 18:3 100 60/1 21:3 18-6 100 
1945-46 58:3 23:9 178 109 59-3 226: 18-1 100 
1946-47 58:2 23°2 18°6 100 59-0 22:2 188 100 


In private establishments, the proportion absorbed! by: materials and fuel 
was approximately 60.2 per cent. during the last ten years. but fell to 59.0 
per cent. in 1946-47. The proportion of salaries and wages rose from 18.0 
per cent, in 1935-86 and an average of 20.6 per cent. during the last, tem 
years :to 22.6 per cent in 1945-46 and 22.2 per cent. in 1946-47. Overhead 
charges, etc. and profit absorbed an average of 19.2 per cent. and the pro- 
portion fell from 21.1 per cent. in 1988-89 to 18.8 per cent. in 1946-47. 
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The ratio of the total. amount of salaries and wages paid::to: the recordéd 
value of production was about 50 per cent. in pre-war. years; it rose 
significantly during the war to. the peak of 57.9 per cent. in 1942-43, declined 
to 55.8 per cent. in 1944-45, and in 1946-47 was 55.5 per: cent. compared 
with 49.4 per cent. im 1938-39. The ratio varies. widely from industry to 
industry, and in a number of them was lower in 1946-47 than in 1938-39, as 
shown in the following table:— 


Table 55.—Ratio of Wages to Value of Production. 


Ratio of Amount of Wages Paid to Value of Production, 


Class of Industry. 
1938-89, | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1944-45, } 1945-46. }.1946-47, 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent, | per ‘cent. 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine : 
and Quarry Products se pa 45-8 48-1 48-8 515 56:8~ 529° 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass... ar a 58-8 67:7 66-7 66:5: 66-9 62-5 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease... eee 26°5 82-4 84-7 84-2 2 84-9 36:0 
Industrial Metals, Machines, a 
veyances E See 58-4 69-4 68-1 66-1 67-9 63'7 
Precious Metals, Tow ellery 61:0 54-2 51-4 55-1 60:3 - 60-4 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress)... 59-0 56-4 55-5 54-6 57-5 53-7 
Skins, Teather Oe. fe or 
Tootwear) ve 64-2 60-9 60°6 61-9 60-9 60-1 
Clothing... 62-9 6U1 59-9 59-0 60-7 62-3 
Tood, Drink, Tobacco |. 34:3 89-2 40-7 39-9 43-2 43:0 
Woodw orking,: Bearshare: 60°6 62:3 62-1 61-5 62-2 61:0° 
Turniture, Bedding F 64-6 60-8 58:9 59-3 83-2 60:8 
Paper, Printing 54-0 52:2 50-5 50-3.. 567-7 557 
Mbber_... 76-3 74:5 74:3 81-7 791 71:7 
Musical Instruments Hd soe os 61-3 58°5 59:3 50-4 61-5 678 
Miscellaneous Products ... ous oa 54-5 63-1 58-6 60-4- 67-1 565 
Heat, Light, Power nea _ os 16-8 186 19-5 19-5 20:9: 21-4 
Total _ ois eH 49-4 57-9 57-5 65-3 67-2 |: BBS 


Pawowat Factory Propucts. 


The monthly production of certain commodities and the authorities res- 
ponsible for the collection of the relevant data are shown in the Monthly 
Statement (and its successor, the Monthly Bulletin) of Australian Produc- 
tion Statistics issued by the Commonwealth Statistician since June, 1947. 
Additional commodities are: included in this Bulletin as information re- 
garding them becomes available. 


Information relating to the principal articles manufactured in New 
South Wales in the years 1938-39, 1945-46, and 1946-47 is summarised in the 


following table. In this table the production shown is the total recorded ' 


production of each article classified according to its appropriate industry, 
even though in some cases portion of the total output may have been a by- 
product of establishments classified in other industry groups. For example, 
the total output of coke is shown in Class I, which relates to the treatment 
of non-metalliferous mine and. quarry products, although coke is produced 
in both coke works (in Class I) and gas works (in Class: XVI). 


Certain of the principal articles in the table are listed in italics to: 
distinguish them as items for which details of production during years 
prior. to 1936-87 are available. Information in respect of the remainder 
of the items listed is available only for years subsequent to 1986-37. 


In, a number of’ cases, items have been marked “not available for’ 
publication”, either because the commodity was. produced. in only one or: 


two factories and could not be published because of the secrecy provisions 
of the Census Act, 1901 or. because the measure of quantity or value was 
incomplete or meaningless. 
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Table 56.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 1938-39 to 1946-47. 


1938-39, 1945-46, 1946-47. 
sore Unit of 
Description. Quantit: 
hity e 7 Value at 
Quantity. | Value *§ | Quantity. | Value at | Quantity. | Yale a 
& & & 
CLass I.—Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and Quarry Products, 
Coke we owe tons 1,548,521) 1,639,684] 1,470,149] 2,505,761] 1,726,719] 2,937,900 
Tar— 
Crude... | gals, 24,810,282 255,666] 18,230,200 169,874] 22,198,380 205,698 
Refined ... mes = 2,988,064 47,506] 12,785,206 169,431] 14,068,131 218.213 
Cement, Portland ...| tons 432,487) 1,447,542) 320,556) 962,231 393,397| 1,300,100 
Cement Pipes + vee Ne 251,210 ae 248,026) at 828,741 
Cement Tiles 1,000 * * * ba 280 6,971 
Asbestos Cement} 
Building Sheets] sq. yds. 6,290,851 420,956] 7,805,432 764,842] 9,656,808 927,864 
Fibrous Plaster 
¥ Sheets es a 2,671,076 239,631] 1,632,041 249,496! 3,397,367 504,592 
ime— 
Quick... ..| > tons 29,690 69,308) 17,538 49,233 18,515 46,650 
Hydrated dei FP 10,731 35,597) 7,638 28,565 7,764 29,164 
Agricultural... 5,629 7,468 4,985 5,308 17,419 21,174 
CiAss II.—Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc, 
Bricks, Building ... 1,000 379,236] 1,265,555 144,594 695,097 249,533 | 1,277,385 
Fire Bricks and 
Blocks ... isp ae an 310,895 rls 490,896 sae 608,511 
Floor and Wall Tiles} sq. yds. 82,154 39,468 19,923, 16,265 54,085 34,230 
Roofing Tiles (Terra- 
cotta) ies 1,000 20,129 805,980 12,2380 215,969 19,623 366,897 
Earthenware Pipes see ee 402,613 wan 236,907 58 370,918 
Pottery (Orna- 
mental) 4s oes 15,865 rc 80,807 < 161,397 
Terra-cotta es 51,585 ae 20,120 vs 30,173 
Sanitary Warthen- 
ware .., fed on 109,409 Sea * 117,136 
Domestic and other 
Warthenware ... we eee 44,667 aie 58,311 a 32,915 
Glass Bottles ws ae Be 736,925 wae 1,393,327 Ss 1,612,561 
Crass ITI.—Chemicals, Dyes, Paint, Oils, etc. 
Cosmetic Creams 
and Lotions ... a 183,366 wee 431,650) md 598,175 
Pharmaceutical 
Products 2,204,682 2,991,997 3,441,800 
Tooth Paste and 
Powder one tee 276,946 616,447 743,553 
Disinfectants ioe ae 90,134 215,724 272,796 
Insecticides oor a6 144,732 820,232 415,676 
Sprays, Vermin vee re 87,956) oe 49,198 “a 50,420 
Toilet Lanoline ... db. 12,434) 2,114 52,705 13,461 41,450 8,858 
Water Paints ont ” 4,307,304 80,160] 3,454,443 71,869] 6,418,580 165,746 
Oil Paint, (Ready 
ai Mixed) & other] gall. 1,694,656) 1,060,310] 2,083,853! 1,694,251] 1,795,743) 1,644,794 
olours— 
Dry ove we Ib. 6,035,807] 62,117 6,729,218 131,210 8,098,121 165,378 
Ground in Oil .. a3 bs . 991,081 53,456 574,795 28,986 
Varnishes ... «| gall, 416,331 173,316 382,782 221,751 467,592 296,204 
Te eonny oe {| Ib, 4,046,276 61,484) 3,878,704 67,027] 4,446,508 78,651 
acquer— 
Clear nae «| gall. 56,139 39,169 80,125 55,688 94,715 02,655 
Colours ... ave ” 316,357 245,197 360,504 350,074 405,629 436,019 
Thinners ye ” 300,964 93,155) 454,048 198,860) 567,099 266,558 
Synthetic Finishes— 
Clear... ».{ gall, 19,173 15,033 9,479 9,603 18,595 14,196 
Colours ... wee ” 323,721 338,731 329,712 414,631 359,138 542,488 
Thinners sae 3 * * 42,14] 11,236 41,908 13,160 
Enamels... ” 147,520 160,249 259,463 275,373 229,063 255,283 
Stains, Oil ... ; 85,131 47,524 101,768) 50,157 89,474 54,339 
Zine Oxide o{|  Cwt. 111,376 158,577 92,059: 166,801 202,670 406,820 
Zine Oxide Paste ... ‘9 18,141 51,431 6,718 20,347 7,837 29,684 
Paint and Varnisli ; 
Removers gall. 7,922 4,297 41,135 25,528 30,330 20,062 
Putty ewt 20,789 22,488) 23,004 46,218 84,125 86,467 


* Not available for publication. 


t Excludes Asbestos Cement Pipes not available for publication. 
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Table 56.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1938-39 to 1946-47—continued. 


1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47. 
ete Unit of : 

Description. . ‘ 

Quantity 7, 7, 
Quantity. Saye a Quantity. a ee Quantity. Noe ae 
& & & 
Cnass I1i.—Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, Oils, etc.— continued. ; 
Rubbing Compounds| 1b. 264,395 11,503 90,570 4,751 168,317 8,371 
ae Woods be ” 15,342 1,708 22,886) 2,232 70,621 6,644 
il— 
Linseed ... ve gall. 2,153,127 409,916 3,288,093] 1,311,973 1,390,976 700,358 
Neatsfoot yee a 40,107 7,427 67,362 14,131 68,176 14,976 
Coconut .. «| tons 13,864 306,889) 8,160 453,820) 4,898 343,382 
Peanut ... 93 1,751 77,658) 2,393 235,890 * * 
Coconut Cake and 

Meal... a 8,353 50,483 4,943 24,846 2,784 22,596 
Linseed Cake and 

Meal ... Ae 5 14,650 148,859 23,313 214,076 8,863 86,914 
Peanut Meal tise a * * 3,549 24,490) * * 
Grease cae eh lb. 6,338,279 56,379 8,058,677) 194,408] 10,448,127 271,204 
patos Raw . | ewt, 269,982 237,055 340,442) 501,532 309,323 688,852 

oap— : 
Household : os 321,957 567,303 263,556) 527,388 161,822 847,725 
Toilet... +5 107,390 631,015 196,943] 1,097,960 188,232] 1,288,941 
Sand : ae 42,718 63,208 30,395 38,701 31,982 45,981 
Soft and “Other si 15,627 17,941 41,812) 60,979 47,329 89,706 
Total Soap wee a 487,692) 1,179,467 632,706] 1,725,028 429,365| 1,772,347 
Soap Extracts and 

Powders = ” 60,102 102,769 265,764) 782,773 196,457 671,717 
Cleansers and 

Cleansing Pow- . 

ders... ee 3 28,502 76,025 48,786 115,044 65,783 154,325 
Candles... ten 5 * bd 5,256 20,859 5,599 26,540 
Soda Crystals Ses iy 48,893 16,964 36,896 17,402 18,824 9,233 
Talcum Powdcr ... + * * 26,234 475,988 24,372 435,949 
Face Powder or 7 * * 3,391 88,246 3,843 187, B74 
Stearine ... it ” 29,291 28,794 46,737 90,600 38,468 81, 887 
Manures... nis is 767,854 268,778 749,130 381,105 720,914 380, 116 
Sulphate of : 

Ammonia «| tons 20,960 192,639 19,377 191,392 22,377 250,832 
Sulphuric Acid... 05 57,011 235,077 60,339 294,551 63,187 372,687 
Printing Ink “as pes eo 188,654 ao 292,737 ape £19,207 
Writing Ink wal on see 28,328 oie 60,735 wed 57,193 
Polish— 

Auto vee aes = ee 13,870 ons 11,672 ate 16,506 
Vloor... oes oe 103,442 ase 185,882 va 207,884 
Brass... eas ace 78,426 na = ace 62,590 
Boot and Shoe vee 21,023 ae 52,624 ay 31,776 
Stove ne ides 61,431 ass 64,422 a 110,366 
Paste ete nee oS 19,599 ae 5,158 - 6,288 
Mneilage_... ‘ eve ies 9,903 sae 8,413 les 8,676 
Other ‘Adhesives—_ 
Powder ... wef Cwt, * * 6,125 22,283 7,457 34,223 
Tiquid ... ove ” * * 25,242 66,713 36,140 91,438 
Crass TV.—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and Conveyances. 
Pig Iron... ..| tons 1,104,605| 2,664,276) 852,197| 3,403,147 925,679] 3,495,372 
Steel Ingots +7 1,168,305; 4,209,891 1,054, *483 6,386,858 1,311,959! 7,412,062 
Rails, Bars, Sections P 972,799 * 853; 431] 11,141,292] 1,099,514) 15,567,304 
Tnternal Contbustion 

Ungines—Petrol| No. 1,214 54,480 6,306 275,547 8,943 309,633 
Marine —lngines 

Petrol ... rr ” 967 30,235 897 44,332 2,803 185,273 
Fabricated Strne- 

tural Steel ...] tons 49,956] 1,368,569 54,331] 2,022,872 56,059] 2,487,572 
Machinery 

Miniug and Ix- 

cayating .. as ee 198,206 ea 698,344 eae 714,138 
Weighing Appli- 

ances wis ia 42,188 Se 82,285 on 82,626 
Laundry (other 

than House-| . 

hold) vas Bee eee 39,973 wae 96,660 ode 118,272 
Metalworking ... ts ss 184,594 “s 735,705 aes 578,348 
Refrigerating (not 

Household) ae aes 836,028 ats 411,498 vee 483,214 


* Not available for publication. 
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Table .56.— Principal Articles:Manufactured in N.S.W., 
“1938-39 to '1946-47—continued. 


1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47, 
jp ‘| Unit of- 
Description. Quantit 
: y ; Value at F Value at ; Value at 
ns ‘Quantity. sae} Quantity. | ‘Works, | Quantity. Works, 
& & & 


CLAss IV,—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements:and 


Conveyances—continued. 


Wachinery—contd. 


Woodworking 
Printing ... 
“Yextile .. 
‘Machine Tools 
Refrigerators 
(Household) ... 
‘Furniture .of Iron 
and Steel 
Motal Window 
Frames sey 
'Non-ferrous Alloy 
‘Window ‘and 
Door Fittings 
‘Lawnmowers 
Bolts and Nuts 
Screws 


‘Washers... tae 
Spades and Shovels 
Packers’ Cans ee 
Household ‘Utensils 
of Sheet Iron 
and Steel 
“Rloughs 
Oultivators ies 
Dairy and Butter- 
making ‘Machin- 


ery... eee 
‘Milking (Machines 
‘Railway Cars ‘and 

“Wagons Gat 


“Stoves— 

‘Wood, Coal and 
Coke Burning 
Gas ees won 
Electric ... 
Other 
Wire see say 
‘Wire Gates as 
‘Nails ina iss 
Pipes — ‘Wrought, 
Welded, Black 
and Galvanised 

Pipe Fittings 


Motor Chassis As- 
sembled— 
Imported Car .. 
Imported Truck..: 
Motor Bodies 
Made— 
‘Car Bae coe 
Passenger ‘Buses 
Trucks .., ae 
Utilities and Vans| 
‘Trailers ,;Oaravans| 
and. other ... 
Total Boties Made 
Bicycles hie sid 
“Motor ‘Car <Acces- 
sories— 
Pistons... 
Piston Rings 
. Radiator Cores ... 
Dynamos— 
Alternators 
Generators nen 
‘Mleotriec Motors— 
Alternating Cur- 
; rent oe 
Direct Ourrent ... 


18,102 


‘19,058 


19,701 
4,842 


870 
186 
'2,809 
579 


1,182 
5,576 
36,416 


16,947 
1,801,365 
17,104 


63 
329 


26,538 
133 


46,271 
10,879 
10,798 


500,868 
85,282 
80,155 


31,525 
365595) 
266,753 
6;837 
8,221 
17,733 
1,485,909) 


194,584, 
* : 


406,790 


87,784 
181,309 
75,682 


1,420,332 
79,002 
157,195 


1,168,420 
313,421 


49,272 
119,247 
171,207 

51,486) 


95,654 
486,866 
* 


9,842 
55,447 
33,041 


4,062 
10,562 


204,441 
36,368 


"2,256 


166 
822 
130 


320 
1,431 
30,621 


29,205 
1,264,161 
7,357 


704 
896 


50,637 
986 


118,592 
16,966 
56,344 

369,998 


698,226 
333,274 
57,452 


46,449 
11,131 
425,075 
86,353 
13/562! 
36,280 
8,172,207 


393,423 
* 


62,745 
1237243 
62,463 
9,912 
1,625,004! 
53,483 
139,815 


2,148,995 
730,545 


730 
116,158 
86,810 
16,375 


77,206 
297,369 
* 


14,228 
80,215 
23,820 


36,914 
47,886 


622,848 
'87,149 


“Not: available for publication, 


40,975 


‘24,823 


247,248 


12,083 
12,883 
31,221 
81,128 
101,333 


10,076 


1,927,982 
10,218 


es 
2,181 


_ 77,098 
3,846 


190,570 
25,804 
82,060 
616,054 


1,888,977 
693,240 
105,911 


50,536 
100,877 
552,105 

39,544 
32,982 
68,270 

3,139,026 


649,862 
a 


106,148 
163506 


103;206 
192,295 
288,785 
123,985 
2,609,225 
116 ,443 
373,573 


8,481,667 
816,081 


26,441 
210,024 
13% ,005 

67,896 


128,074 
561,940 
* 


ae 
96,327 
29, 804 


* 
61,289 


824,881 
128,211 
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Table: 56.—Principal. Articles Manufactured in: N.S:W., 
1938+39- to 1946-47—continued. 


1938-39. © 1045-46, 1946-47, ' 


Unit of 


Quantity , F s t 
Quantity, | Yeas. | quantity: | WaeE.e* | quantity, | Value & 


Description, 


: £ £ & : 
Cuass [V.—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and Conveyances—continued.. 


Transformers and 


Converters— 
Above 20kVa ... No, 967 221,244 1,224 332,544) 21,815 354,756 
Below 20kVa_ ... a 117,568 76,775 158,204 137,163) 243,246 271,925 
Electric Batteries ; 
Wet ... ies ” 12,164 41,539 69,184 134,257. 88,896 149,598 ‘ 
Dry... on 33 * * * * 24,543, 524 778,983 r 
Batteries— ae 
Autoand Radio| _,, 414,048] 548,659 377,570] 668,071]. 562,180] 874,253 
For Power 


Plants aes = * ) *. 31,507 169,305 
Telephone and Tele- " 
graph eisaaial ; 
tus ne : a wis 115,481 is 1,251,609 ete 1,342,360 
Electric Meters :..| No. 115,460 182,080 80,780 264,997 141,698) 474,287 
Electric Regulating, 
Starting and 
Controlling Ap- 


paratus ia a 462,524 i 727,951). ies 996,593 
Honsehold Fittings 

(Switches, etc.) see aes 51,417 oT 144,522) ase 238,386 
Portable Tools and \ 

Appliances. ... tee aes 2,033 see 108,597). one 64,695 
Electric Clocks ...| No. bd * * * 25,882 59,524 
Electric Heating 

Apparatus... aie ane 112,294 bak 249,827 aay 540,088 
Wireless Chassis 

made ..., ...| No. 89,816 578,531 44,478 531,311}. 101,998] 1,805,130 
Complete Wireless|’ 

ets Assembled vi 124,689 * 54,115 * 164,089 * 


Parts for Receiving 
Sets (excluding 


valves) : oat toe 296,160 nee 812,809 on 845,082 
Wireless Transmit- 
ting Apparatiis. Rea wie 126,174 sie 1,655,100 ooo 500,872 


Other Wireless and 
Amplifying, Ap- 


paratus aaa eo 127,976 a 324,478 _ 291,696 
Lead Pipes and|' f 
Tubes ... sae) Wh, 2,739 5,750) 26,785 12,901, 26,324 52,921 
Lead Sheets ne vs 23,098 37,276 20,190 38,150 101,868], 207,634 
Ships and Boats— 
Steel’... «| No. bd * 50} 2,909,838 * ss 
Wooden ... oo» 43 75,013 134 656,767 27 216,414 
Smali Boats less : f ' 
than 5: tons ” 370 23,528 278 59,929 _ 404 109,845 | i. 


Crass VI.—Textiles and Textile Goods 


Cotton: Piece Goods:/sq, yds; 1,898,920} 244,667] 8,778,988]. 1,520,719] 11,641,754; 2;184,025 ; 
Wool Tops and Noils| 1b. 7,045,824 726,784) 5, 121; 227)" 927; 822|'' 6,108,543) 1,345,227 _ 
Cloth, pr osten ae aes 
Worsted . sq. yds,| 12,373,749]- 2,350,092] 12,620,989) 3,603,029} 13,080,295} 4,262,178 
Flannel ote Be » 575,369 54,197 4 634,761). 95,087)" stn 591)" 82,686 
Blankets. ... we Dair 106,447 113,668 107,198 197,511 117; 720) 221,714 
Stockings and : 
Socks— : 
Men’s: ... «..|doz. pair 190,525]: 117,847 271,488), 316,752 270,732] 396;271 
Women’s.. ove ” 520,127 523,807 265,355 433,570 301,363 7 646,421 
Children’s” oe ” 344,667 163,078 191)588 134,551 174! 830]; 127,572 
Potal Stockings]: : 0 
and Setkei....|. 4, 1,055;219]- 804,782 7283376], 883,873 746;025/, 1,170,264 
Knitted, ‘Apparel—> ‘ . : ms ‘ 
Underwear. ; ' : ; 
Wool ... doz; |;  149j691) 117,378). 92:391| 147,388|" $9710); ty 138,160 
Rayon ” : 504;342)) 615, 048) . 347) 864), 742,756), 333) 911)/'" 820,119 
Cotton ess os i 337,123]; 206, 7453 it 3741787 | 380,782] © 464; :167|;. 491,206" 
Other ... cae » 42; 166] 21, "742 17/916 20,957 65,118 137,587 


* Not available for) publidation. 
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Table 56.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1938-39 to 1946-47—continued. 
1988-39. 1945~46. 1946-47, 
matty Unit of 
Description. Quantit: 
v Iue at F Value at fs Value a 
Quantity. vate Quantity. | ‘Works. | Quantity. pe ae 
£ £ £ 
Cnass VI.—Textiles and Textile Goods—continued. 
Knitted Apparel— 
continued, 
Women’s and 
Girls’ Night- 
wear— 
Rayon doz, 23,993 67,488 46,375 295,815 46,454 327,713 
Other ... ate ¥5 6,252 14,117 6,216 48,786 6,561 62,143 
Women’s and 
Girls’ Costumes, 
Dresses, etc, ... ss 9,863 17,755 6,934 78,634 1,889 31,297 
Bathing Suits, 
‘Trunks, ete.- 
Wool ... ves ” 61,379 207,752 37,979 212,740) 59,071 362,249 
Other ... a Si 1,674 7,101 7,972) 20,376 7,927 35,168 
Cardigans, 
Swe aters. 
etc.— 
Chest under 34 
inches— 
Wool 1 11,104 25,186 21,815 71,165 31,443 147,847 
Other a ” 360 461 21,150) 43,384 6,098 16,408 
Chest 3-4 inches 
and over—| 
Wool ” 40,610 198,420 80,172 286,047 35,350 372,630 
Other aus 3 11,741 25,517 63,126 180,918 60,364 185,291 
Total Knitted 
Apparel— 
Woollen ons ” 256,110 660,428 186,723 788,930 215,409] 1,034,158 
Cotton ... sa 7 351,469 234,841 459,762) 630,681 537,769 746,090 
Rayon... cf Ly 537,042 688,819 397,871) 1,089,775 387,539] 1,187,776 
Other ... tee ” 45,576 29,337 18,251 25,362 66,230 149,784 
Tarpaulins ... wee tied we 92,841 ioe 220,529 Sea 339,710 
Sails ah aes we hits 59,536 is 24,816 ini 18,675 
‘Tents aes ue ise an 8,795 ney 155,046 iat 169,071 
Flour Bags, Calico...) No. 12,950,583 173,441 * * * 
Chass VII.—Skins and Leather. 
Scoured Wool Ib. 31,246,493F * 35,808,116t * 48,777, 7224 * 
Pelts es wl No 1,752,626] « = 2,309,074 . 2,570,901 * 
Leather sold by 
weight— 
Sole and Belting Ib. 10,369,070 598,827) 11,753,271 905,937} 12,677,036] 1,040,301 
Harness, etc. ... a 314,180 24,687 763,862 70,920 755,922 68,925 
Dressed and 
Upper from 
Hides ... oe ” 436,707 46,296 760,105 63,900) 9,541 697 
Total Sold by 
Weight si ” 11,119,957 664,810) 13,277,238) 1,040,757] 13,442,499} 1,109,923 
Leather Sold by 
Area— 
Upholstery sq. ft. 1,828,882 80,586] 38,835,039 212,798] 4,088,182 280,214 
Dressed, and 
Upper from 
Hides ci ei 6,099,429 283,808] 11,431,586 636,401) 13,787,552 820,714 
Dressed from 
Skins— 
Calf fn 5,812,393 298,068] 5,112,853 361,860) 4,871,666 423,652 
Goat » 4,136,808 257,457 3,869,440 322,496 3,655,269 380,780 
Sheep ... ” 7,793,737 159,885| 11,588,469 319,942] 11,584,818 374,210 
Other ... asi - 887,300 25,769 394,556 35,861 460,742 50,640 
Total Sold by 
Area tes ie 26,058,549| 1,100,078] 35,731,948] 1,889,358) 38,448,229] 2,280,210 
Rough tanned 
Hides, Splits— 
Dressed ... wid ’ 1,224,187 28,374] 2,887,124 82,015} 8,237,652 98,739 
Rough tanned ... Yb. 919,591 17,502) 260,607 15,642 306,931 16,482 
Basiis a6 ae _ 1,386,207 75,442 896,864 92,286 681,291 94,136 
Horse and Cow Rugs| No. * * 33,228 47,271 28,560 65,612 
Harness, Single Set 3 347 1,774 468 3,346 611 5,079 
Saddles... wie 7 3,417 14,179 4,072 28,793 4,471 34,061 
Collars (Horse) s 4,860 4,640 2,168 2,852 3,543 5,419 


* Not available for publieation. 
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Table 56.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1938-39 to 1946-47—continued. 
1938-39. 1045-46. 1946-47. 
ar Unit of 
Description. : 
Quantity 
Quantity. Yauese: Quantity. Value 08 Quantity. ee 
£ £ & 
Crass VII.—Skins and Leather—continued, 
Trunks Cee «| No, 2,444 7,423 2,059 7,158 2,387 9,545 
Suitcases and Kit- 
bags ... oe 645,475 150,069 327,187 254,603 413,909 363 ,664 
Handbags ... 3 472,343 171,217 777,015 872,434 915,574| 1,081,481 
School Bags is 19,807 2,648 75,559 18,569 63,275 21,323 
Machine Belting, 

Leather ve si ae 73,316 es 184,969 wale 172,936 
Leather Coats No. 12,029 * 13,037 44,849 16,825 54,425 
CLASS VIII.—Clothing. 

Made from Woven 
Piece Goods— 
Men’sand Boys’— 
Shirts «| doz, 334,649 bd 304,805 . 378,590 Ld 
Collars (for sale 
separately) sp bd bd 3,517 bd 11,084 * 
Undershirts, 
Underpants 
and Combina- 
tions sh 144,499 bd 134,942 * 162,586 . 
Pyjamas a 3 103,294 = 82,380 * 77,496 . 
Handkercbiefs 5 806,089 hd 547,197, * 585,725) bg 
Neckties : » 280,294 . 180,374 . 190,851 . 
Garters and 
Hose Sus- 
penders ” 24,439 10,255) 16,073 8,506) 8,289) 10,115 
Braces iF , 48,662 87,594 51,608 65,137 52,271 96,077 
Women’s and 
Girls’— 
Underwear ” 316,854 bd 251,413] bd 302,613 * 
Pyjamas = and 
Nightdresses ” 61,744 *. 49,470 td 55,181 * 
Handkerchiefs ” 839,349 = 542,093 = 582,920) . 
cons metal) I al mood f seule] ARSRY ng) HSE 
orsets or ” 2,849 49, ’ ’ 
Corselets “| 2 Th 46,112] 816,932 { 702] 17,891 922| 22986 
ieeag ese an ” 35,424 75,401 62,349 219,578 87,564 355,065 
joves— 
Dress... ...| doz. pr. 1,265 6,546) 10,958} 86,934 16,562 127,184 
Working Sed ” 33,553 22,179 71,485 105,959} 119,560 178,869 
eae eas | No, 202,164 71,911 69,156 67,187 84,930 85,118 
ats— 
Tur Felt doz, 72,271 bg 57,802 ~ 74,268 bd 
Wool Felt 5 62,991 * 60,307 . 68,623 . 
Straw— 
Men’s and Boys’ ” 30,311 = 4,834 bd 4,553 = 
Women’s and 
Girls’ ” 109,368 * 42,697 ~ 59,248 ba 
Otber » 43,839 * 59,319 Ld 70,150 * 
Caps wwe 30,145 * 22,631 . 22,587 . 
Total Hats and 
Caps ... nc ” 348,925 ® 247,590) » 299,319 bd 
Boots, Leather— 
Men’s pair 610,261 310,834 476,587 387,579} 466,039 373,110 
Women’s... ” 2,417 2,228 1,638 1,336 128 387 
Children’s ” 25,666 8,852 4,567 2,655 5,331 3,112 
Shoes, Leathert 
Men's ” 1,140,741 567,585] 1,368,186] 1,068,597 1,520,161] 1,299,737 
Women’s... » 1,853,980] 1,072,942) 2,400,154] 1,820,658 2,767,492) 2,407,958. 
Children’s wits of 1,057,618 266,715 1,888,037 644,806) 2,258,822 857,886 
Other ‘Boots and 
Shoes ... aa » 76,553 22,008 36,917 7,669 182,748 32,165 
Slippers, Felt and 
Fabric— 
Men’s.... ” 209,195 27,013 218,055) 54,814 695,604) 131,380 
Women’s... 3 1,520,007 158,076) 834,643 192,924 1,125,737 290,879 
Children’s eee ” 419,401 21,3038 561,934 47,572 649,096) 64,704 
Slippers, Leather— 
Men’s... aus ” 232,634) 46,629) 132,301) 58,756 153,268 93,049 
Women’s... ” 640,742 89,751 349,087 72,863 347,693} 115,029 
Children’s ie ” 85,127 6,847 100,748 14,276 69,807 12,144 
Total Boots, Shoes ' 
and Slippers ... ” 7,874,342] 2,600,788 8,371,754] 4,374,405] 10,241,926 5,681,540 
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Table 56.— Principal: Articles: Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1938-39 to 1946-47—continued. 


: 1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47, 
4 Description. Quanity = ' ; 
i , . ‘Value a 7 Falu é Fal 
Quantity. Works. Quantity. Maus at Quantity. yee a 
& & & 
Crass VIII.—Clothing—continued. 
Uppers, leather, for 
sule «| pair 17,133 6,129 * * 5,414 4,614 
Soles, Leather, for : 
shle - Sei » 726,544 40,624|' 2,209,321 174,557| = 2,071,878 171,236 
Heels, leather, for 
: sale woe se os * * 1,271,506 48,593 1,097,154 39,499 
i Boot and Shoe 
! Accessories... ge cae 147,821 ee 232,429 ave 207,433 
{ Chass [X.—Food, Drink and Tobacco. 
t 
i Flour en ... (short ton 547,162] 3,866,163 451,895) 4,515,622 537,389, 5,699,478 
\ Bran, Wheaten o 107,779| 599,810 80,545] 464,818 98,231] 592,279 
Pollard, Wheaten ... - 121,154 662,125 103,983: 604,987 124,334 745,406 
Sharps and Screen- 
ings... el oe 3,358) 27,019 5,957 75,552 5,967| 144,227 
Wheatmeal dee ry 16,119 121,251 42,114 890,550 49,717 510,483 
Breakfast Foods— 
Made from ’Wheat| cwt. 140,645 347,637 168,295 425,040 174,981 480,572 
Other... tn ” 109;904 520,472 110,036 582,556 181,571 652,599 
Oatmeal... be as 82,706 167,554 123,740 269,225 152,515 359,964 
Cornflour nai 
Starch) . ee ” * * 124,675 228,383 158,589 305,589 
Semolina ... A 38,230 14,801 78,025 41,888 141,581 109,415 
Macaroni and Ver- 
micelli. oes ry 83,486 52,279 49,536 78,771 49,036 79,030 
Rice— 
Dressed ... se ” 340,476 320,258 894,255 619,915 455,287 659,501 
Meal os a ae 55,366 12,011 21,198 6,028 24,883 7.499 
Flour... ce ff 27,641 19,048 4,344 4,321 12,271 12,167 
Meatmeal ... a 7 = * 311,522 156,993} 337,193 174,374 
Dog Biscuits w{ Ib, * * --| 3,000,093 43,273) 3,091,317 48,767 
Biscuits : on ” 43,611,260] 1,591,740) 46,067,436] 1, 718,190 47,511,937] 1,845,359 
Ice Cream Cones .. .” 948,195 43,588 925,512 68, 336 905, 492 59,636 
Confectioner y— 
Chocolate » J] 21,988,214] 1,397,797] 27,065;828] 1,965,700) 28,459,894) 2,163,109 
Other... » ‘| 26,810,961] 1,503,044) 28,841,866) 1,665,419] 35,169,261] 2,104,943 
Cocon and Chocolate ' 
(Potable) : 6 945,888 36,823] 3,035,442] 161,599] 2,922,696] 113,992 
Jams, Conscrves, 
Jellies as “ 20,634,787, 528,049] 45,725,769) 1,388,182] 51,936,149] 1,593,312 
Fruit Preserved 
in- Liquid - we 28,387,122 507,032] 21,762,420 681,618] 27,408,125 764,077 
Vegetables Pre- 
served in Liguid... rr 4,902,288 170,002] 36,926,172) 1,278,471] 25,957,541) 1,069,966 
Dehydrated Voget- ; 
ables oe . 3» * * 4,140,138 674,063 994,762 118,792 
Tomato Pulp we] Cit. 35,490 30,046 41,113 64,531 73,667 97,715 
Frnit Pulp a ee * * 82,929! 50,998 37,700 46,794 
Crystallised Fruit” si 337,489 18,197 383,210 29,578 659,864, 50,817 
Candied Peel ‘a 654,279 14,719 * * 678,000 22,403 
\ 
einen Sf 4,590,850 4,985] 4,559,310 3,221 
ickles ... «| pints ,990, 214, 4,659,31 253,2: 
: Chutney. | | } 1,989,191) 81,703/4 ““gor'ges| 58;867| °444,507| 37,607 
i auce— } 
‘ Tomato eee a” 3,607,535) 157,243 6,412,787 395,148] 6,037,868 427,161 
Other ... a 3,702,275 214,687) 4,418,866 261,733] 5,340,188 331,865 
Potal Pickles and A 
Sauces oie » 9,249,001 453,633] 16,014,326 925,733] 16,381,873] 1,049,854 
‘Bdup— 
‘Tomato .., eis ow 681,656 21,096) 2,111,235 92,710] 3,484,203 156685 
Other. edgy 565,884 27,785| 1,264,937 55,529) 1,928,210 92,532 
Vinegar... —...| gall. 1,817,332 52,157| 1,705,488 84,031] 1,590,983 76,502 
Butter das ..| Ib. ‘| 118,840,734) 7,103,194) 74,280,987; 6,598,824] 60,384,672] 4,887,594 
Cheese ae E ” 7,193,022, 271,621 4,857,690 276,814| 4,454,454 258,593 
' Bacan and amt” a 21,721,914 * 37,404,332 * $3,118,582, * 
a Lard aa a 662,352 15,678) 1,175,584 31,095] 1,024,530 28,354 
ny 
: *Notavailablefor-publieation. -+-Exclusive-of-bacon-and-ham-made from green -bacon imported 
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Table 56.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., : 
1938-39 to 1946-47—continued. | 


j938- 39. 1945-46. 1946-47, 
a “Unit of = —— 
Description. ; 
Quantity lue a 
Quantity. Relves c a Quantity. at ee ti Quantity. yaueee 
£& £ £& 
(OnasS TX: Food, Drihk and Tobacco—continued. 
Milk— 
Condensed 1b, 3,815,546 89,013 5,055,968) 158,267) 1,081,942 30,771 
Concentrated 3 2,332,097 39,619] 19,510,583 417,926] + 20,435,991 445,674 
Powdered and . 

Malted... 7 4,761,487 244,379] 15,180;512 949,052} 12,831,084 857,208 i 
Preserved Meat... y 8,377,960 124,251] 26,542,794] 1,458,133) 17,994,815) 1,056,013 i 
Meat Extracts and . * 

Pastes 7 173,773 23,234 999,i61] 197,523] 1,014,863] 230,463 i 
\ 
Margarine — ; | 
Table 5 4,492,247 162. 1692 15,167,113 758,896 9,206,048} 459,402 | 
Other : a 22,475,085 566, 627| 25,313,121 726,931) 21,570,370) 614,293 | 
Total Margarine * 26,967,332 729,319| 40,480,234] 1,485,827] 30,776;418] 1,073,695 | 
{ 
Other Edible Fats i 
(including  drip- 
ping) wes tes ra 18,709,985 283,572| 17,379,812 535,782) 15,913;690 438,302 
‘Coffee ae oo 1” 1,617,370 129,141 2,396;525 246,792 2,617,835 281,757 
Pepper bee i 388,505 14,874 317,026 29,749 262,252) 36,029 
Spices - 175;632 10,773 70, 403 7,353, 101,772 12,724 
& pane Powdered i" 600,876 87,935 629,2 123,196) 504,624 1253936 

urry aes » 195,900 10,712 133/968 11,868 219,136] 16,517 
Glisten: Powder s 2,019,088 80,292] 4,577,790 159,827] 3,035,049} 187,862 
Saline Powders... si 1,096,636 48,077 45,722) 8,395) 444,972 36,179 
aa Ai hms 196,000 

nduistrial abi ’ j 

Culinary : } “ 82,974 we 105,890 ue 124,798 
Peanut Butter 1,154,457 85,099} 2,496,917 200,251 1,494,564 135,047 
Icing Sugar 9, 0777 191 145,481] 17,675,000 280,860] 26,314,763 436,180 
Starch (Inedible) :: 20; 934 27,521 17,293 52,524 25,832: 67,996 
Baking Powder 1, 434) 750 101,496] 1,752,766 105,844 990,041 76,468 
Sélf-raising Mlour "249; 990 295,589 262,951 354,846 336,037 463,540 
Jelly Crystals 3,060; 138 153,967] 7,661,287 409,028 6,071,487 342,004 
dee ... ies is 932,747 438, 157 425,239 865,743 £71,320 976,870 
Ice Cream ... 2,232,760 778, 761 4,923,514] 1,271,010) 5,277,682) 1,328,625 
Aerated Waters, ete. gall 9, 312, 068 813; 971) 12,441,300] 1,335,742) 18,817,209) 1,493,451 
@ordials and Syrups ” 423,746 186,747 2,331,966 948,523 2,150,224 830,120 
Pure Fruit Juices... sf 53,395 16,226 862,228 235,219 89,312 87,092 
Toindto Jilce A * * 234,750 65,180 332,291 87,814 
Ale, Beer .and 

Stout— 

Bulk _ ” 27,174,284] 2,218,128] 33,032,990] 2,667,090] 43,053,753) 3,462, 862 
Bottled... ” 6,724,739] 1,252,071 6,040,827} 1,093,514 7,600,488) 1 "355; 142 
Potal Ale and Beer a> 33,899,023] 3,465,199] 39,073,817] 3,760,604] 50,654,241) 4 318, O04 
Matt... ie -«| bush, 640,915 211,627 555,351 262,186 608,650) "283, 256 
Tobacco— 
> Plug Ib, 1,798,705 508,496] 2,469,403: 915,221 2,608,453) 1,110,744 
Flake . ” -,272,078] 1,971,057 4,803,595] 1,969,907 5,870,415] 2,579;688 
Vine Cut.. ” 3,690,037] 1,259,151 4,275,328) 1,713,304 4,538,731) 1 927; 577 
Botal. “'obucco ‘* 10,755,820] 3,738,704] 11,548,326) 4,598,432] 13,017,599 5, ,617,959 
Cigarettes ” 4,496,428) 2,254,036 5,524,816] 3,600,766 6,795,385 4) 438, 1804 
Sausage Casings— 
“Book ‘ ewt. 8,411 11,628 7,551 27,062 8,458 35,366 
Mutton and Tainb ” 5,832 82,772 6,556 71,956 6,937 78,945 
Pig » 862 11,943 713 18,123 1,075 30,365 
Chass X.—~Woodworking and Basketware. 
Rough Sawn 
Timber— 
Native— 
Hardwodds .| sup. ft, | 129,510,433 * 180,024,508 * 212,313,515 * 
Softwoods fs ” 49,840,052) = 72,082,499 -. 88,618,190 bg 
Imported (inelud- 
Ang Inter- 
-State)— 
Hardwoods an 767,511 * 1,025,681 - 693,658) * 
+ 
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Table 56.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1938-39 to 1946-47—continued. 


1938-39, 1945-46, 1946-47, 
Description. Unit of 
Quantity Pf es 
Quantity. ary oe Quantity. Mone ae Quantity, as oF 
£ & & 
Chass X.—Woodworking and Basketware—continued. 
Rough Sawn Timber 1 
— continued, 
Imported (includ- 
ing Interstate) 
— continued, 
Softwoods _...| sup. ft, | 101,051,353 * 1,016,662 * 1,609,520) bd 
Total Sawn Timber| a5 281,169,349 * 254,149,350 sd 303,234,883 * 
Sleepers sup, ft. 652,331 5,601 813,149 12,626 992,428) 14,673 
Palings . ay 3,699,186 28,904 3,769,048 44,988 5,166,480 77,514 
Tloorboards— 
Australian Timber és 28,185,505 327,760) 17,245,671 326,185] 25,341,622 527,198 
Imported Timber 9 2,137,266 41,218 411,044 15,398 544,325 29,664 
Weatherboards— 
Australian Timber ys 8,802,107 108,532 3,911,905, 78,574 6,123,700) 128,932 
Tmported Timber HF 914,884 17,641 - = 37,193) 2,278) 
Other Pressed 
Timber TAnIn 
etc. ” 28,863,077 645,285] 20,486,291 891,517] 24,035,434) 1,340,150 
Plywood nh asis.. sq. ft. 14,576,406 249,341] 19,544,863 345,856) 22,323,483 420,308 
Veneers 7" basis.. i. 3,798,634 65,353] 12,431,647 102,289] 17,699,908 157,726. 
Joinery... aes ves : ies 1,441,864 aoe 1,944,363 oe 2,590,282 
Casks ae vf No. 32,580 * 75,604 103,711 47,244 62,615 
Box Shooks nes sae wee 145,939 ee 347,109 pea 830,026 
Boxes, Butter ...| No. 2,536,040 188,618} 1,023,228 104,736 568,127 78,232, 
Cases, Fruit eae e 3,978,313 145,618] 3,017,014 207,010; 3,021,676 214,058 
Other Boxes, Cases, 
and_Crates : wale wee 514,578 avs 1,969,734 Rig 1,702,624 
Axe Handles gross 2,504 7,908 5,121 60,372 5,696 77,376 
Other Handles bf 25,741 29,024 45,422 90,805 67,286 129,775 
Firewood ... tons 64,145 46,024 107,747; 153,283 124,236 168,554 
Baskets... wee one 9,127 noe 11,249 _ 22,827 
Seagrass and Bam- 
boo Furniture ... das ai 46,475 eae 30,754 ee 46,550 
Clothes Pegs ...! Bross * * 50,744 7,300 43,125 8,386 
Cuass XI.—Furniture, Bedding, etc. 
Perambulators (in- 
eluding Pushcrs 
and Strollers) No. 42,282, 73,933 50,012 129,311 48,859 157,636- 
Furniture ... ere aes 2,418,014 a 2,568,682 eae 3,662,376 
Picture and Mirror 
Frames ... 68,940 ave 88,425 120,404 
Wireless Cabinets 
(Wooden) No. 133,760 287,737 27,723 90,138 66,800 255,227 
Mattresses— 
Spring ” 79,140 95,448 37,635 86,681 59,782 183,617 
Inner Spring a 17,407 70,881 20,942 132,967 36,206 263,936 
Kapok, etc. ‘ ” ) 128,283 381,206 129,937 489,345 
Other Bedding and * 383,598 
Pillows fai) wits “ee 236,791 vee 308,533 
Quilts, Down, etc. No, 16,465 40,111 31,732 71,585 35,378 105,832: 
Blinds and 
Awnings— 
Outdoor ... . 61,245 49,120 97,013 
Other 207,452 133,680 178,186 
CnLass XTI.—Paper, Stationery, Printing, Bookbinding, etc, 
Cardboard Boxes . 1,038,051 1,858,829 2,485,187 
Envelopes ... ‘ 163,946 197,774 247,017 
Exercise Books, ete. 198,811 262,486 347,881 
Paper Bags ae 296,621 385,817 456,638 
Paper Containers ... 131,221 264,335: 387,870 
Writing Pads 100,640 tes 95,830 135,037 
Stay Paper ae ses ae - a 93,498 ies 120,051 
Cigarette Papers ...| 1,000 1,770,079 53,333 ad . * bd 
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Table 56.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1938-39 to 1946-47—continued. 


1938-39. 1945-46, 1946-47, ue 
iis Unit of for. he ae 3 
Description. Quantit 
Mi ‘ 4 : Vv 
Quantity. Seine ae Quantity. See a Quantity. Se 
& £ £ 
CuLass XI11.—Rubber, 
| 
Rubber Tyres «| No. 662,736] 1,233,832 540,103] 2,385,907 908,353] 3,607,402 
Rubber Boots and 1 
Shoes (including | 
Goloshes) wo] pair 3,557,914 457,170 821,340 177,524 1,986,723 525,200 | 
Rubber Hose aes ft. 6,617,879 102,084 9,820,496 324,257! =11,301,878' 377,105 [esr 
CLass XV.—Miscellaneous Products. i 
:Surgical Instruments 1 
and Appliances ee we 51,672, arti 252,552 tee 195 040 j 
Buttons ... ane one nes 31,689) wee 244,692 Se 374,431 
Brushes— 
Hair ant ‘Cigeh gross 2,513 27,588 2,321 46,281 3,150 77,803 
Nail ie is 2,376) 6,366 3,080 10,832 2,708} 8,927 
Tooth =... was 33 31,228) 99,519 33,172 163,041 52,622 229,627 
Scrubbing ae ”» 2,738 9,953, 1,966 12,312 2,516 18,681 
Shaving ... . 459 3,637 1,056 13,738 1,172 17,110 
Paint and ‘Varnish es 6,880 59,114 5,351 69,145 7,359 189,791 
Other... aa ai 2,728 23,522) 14, 257 72,057 17,422) 81,872 
‘Brooms— 
Millet... re ” 4,840 67,080 4,455 116,789 5,215 149,058 
Bassine ae 1,382 15,520 1,806 33,031 1,648 28,129 
Hair and Bristle: » 913 17,741 2,020 48,168 1,687 63,616 
Mops ‘ ae as 2,602) 14,802) 5,718 61,454 4,650 49,740 
‘Toys ae aes ee i 215, 371 avs 423,446 aes 916,467 
Games ek es eee a ites 13,433 Wis 19,707 
‘Tennis Racquet 
Frames | doz, 9,348 100,875 12,611 120,688 7 * 
Golf Clubs... ree ” 6,586 70,841 2,320 42,216 7,609 147,969 
Crass XVi.—Heat, Light, and Power, 
Electricity— 
Generated. and 
sold... -|000 units 1,608,269] 5,602,877| 2,400,499] 8,547,825 2,745,804! 9,748,120 
Used in Generat- 
ing Station ... so 87,913 was: 142,788) ase 166,525 
Lost *. ” 137,358 ave 165,627 tee 179,899) 
Generated in Fac- 
tories for Own 
Use. el ogy 114,949 ite 122,887 is 136,442 
Total a eaaa 
General ed o 1,948,489] 5,602,877 2,831,801] 8,547,825 3,228,670) 9,748,120 
Gas— 
Sold vee »..|000 eh. 9,330,921] 1,546,562] 13,353,932] 2,586,724) 14,683,936] 2,767,239 
Used in Own . 
Works oes ” 80,566 saa 76,856 ane 71,122 wae 
Lost tee vee ” 1,484,699 wes 1,870,922 an 1,988,895 seo 
Total Gas made ... ” 10,896,185} 1,546,562) 15,301,710) 2,586,724] 16,743,953) 2,767,230 
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INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 


In the following pages particulars are given of the structure and 
production of certain ofthe more important individual secondary industries 
of New Sonth: Wales. The basis: of classification of factory establishments 
by industry is indicated at. page 59. The appropriate classification of each. 
establishment is determined according to its predominant activity, but the- 
particular establishment may also. have lesser activities which should, but 
cannot, be classified to other industries. The quantities of principal articles 
produced in these individual secondary industries are therefore only the 
quantities produced by the establishments classified thereto; the total. 
production of these articles by all establishments in New South Wales,. 
however classified, is given in Table 56. 


Cement Works. 
The extensive deposits of limestone and shale in New South Wales are: 
used, for making cement in. establishments situated in proximity to the- 
supplies of raw material and coal mines. 


Table 57.—Cement Works. 


Items. | 1937-38, | 1938-39, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46, | 1946-47, _ 
Number of Establishments aes 5 5 4 4 4 4: 
Average Number of Eniployees* 973 931 573 589 633 722: 
Total: Horse-power installed... 44,258 48,495 43,669 48,833 43,779 42,918. 


591,038 586,510 478,648 467,829 460, 622 459,091, 
956,660 | 1,059,G04 609,692 595,879.| 559,638 553,613. 
269,917 246,490 183,608 204,524 191, "461 234,850 
A 190,671 190,379 186,585 216,233 
345,998 385 428 289,582 360,732 399,841 442,586 
Value of Output ... 1,469,636 | 1,453,599 909,029 | 1,002,168 | 1,016,973 | 1,315,552 
Value of Production... A 865,210 428,776 451,057 430,547 667,733 
Cement made tons| 438,267 432,487, 305,384 327,830 320,556 398,397 
Limestone, Shell, Coral used tons 602,558 583; kB 386,770 446,420 434,327 547,083. 


Value of Land and Buildings 
Value of Plant and Machinery 
Salaries and Wages Paid 
Value of Fuel and Power used 
Value of Materials used ... 
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* Average over whole year, 


The largest output of cement; 488,267 tons, was recorded in 1987-38. 
During the war, large quantities of Portland cement were used on defence 
projects, but restrictions were imposed:on ordinary public works and civilian 
building, and. production declined to 320,556 tons in 1945-46 (27 per cent.. 
less than in 1987-88). As conditions eased, ontput rose to 393,397 tons in 
1946-47, but was still 10 per. cent. and 9 per cent. less, respectively, than in. 
1937-38.and 1938-39. 


Giass anp Giass Borrie, Works. 


In the decade preceding the outbreak of war in 1939, there was substan- 
tial progress in the manufacture of glassware in New South Wales, and 
during the war production -was extended!:to:new types such as glassware 
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for scientific purposes. Much of the activity in glass and glass bottle works 
comprises bevelling, cutting, silvering, and mirror making: Particulars of 
the, factories are shown below :— 


Table 58:—Glass. and Glass Bottle Works. 


Ttems. 1938-39. | 1941-42. | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46, | 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments or 39 41 39 40 44 51 
Average Number of Employees*... 8,214 4,259 8,652 8,919 4,099 4,416 
Total Horse-power installed... 9,073 9,895 10,869 10,502 13,463 12,909 


722,331 | 929,555 | 977,800 | 987,222 | 1,007,736 | 1,104,080 
467,836 | 624,851 | 634,656 | 736,158 | 760,194 | 776,384 
672,740 | 1,062,754 | 1,156,862 | 1,115,996 | 1,272,367 | 1,414,320 
158,609 | 278,421 | °348,341 | 376,093 | 408,736 | 500,877 
693,688 | 1,011,068 | 1,074,927 | 1,195,605 | 1,197,868 | 1,725,971 
2,024,036 | 3,013,102 | 3,219,808 | 3,319,059 | 3,610,064 | 4,714,748 
1,171,739 | 1,723,613 | 1,796,540 | 1,747,361 | 2,003,465 | 2,487,900 


Valne of Land and Buildings 
Value of Plant and Machinery 
Salaries and Wages paid... 
Value of Fuel and Power used 
Value of Materials used ... 
Valine of Output ... 5 
Value of Production 


th th th th th th 


* Average over whole year. 


The number of employees in glass and glass bottle works increased from: 
8,214 in 1988-39 to 4,259 in 1941-42, fell to 8,652 in 1948-44, and subse- 
quently rose to 4,416 in 1946-47. The value of production amounted to 
£1,171,739 in 1988-39, was about 50 per cent. higher during the war years. 
1941-42 to 1944-45, and increased further to £2,003,465 in 1945-46 and 
£2,487,900 in 1946-47 (71 per cent. and 112 per, cent., respectively, above the 
pre-war level). 


Brick, Tine AND Pottrry Works. 


Utilising the abundance of clay, brickworks have been established im 
many parts of the State. In a number of cases the industry is associated 
with tile-making and pottery. Particulars of these industries are shown 
below :— 


Table 59;—Brick, Tile and Pottery Works. 


Items. 1938-39, | 1942-43. | 1948-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46, | 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments ... 176 108 90 98 141 169 
Average Number of Employees’... 5,043 2,463 1,981 2,260 8,814 4,648 
Total Horse-power installed ... 20,063 18,486 14,923 16,719 20,659 22,S99 


Value of Land and Buildings £) 1,047,946 967,143 | 822,902 920,181 | 1,051,640 | 1,263,562. 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 1,232,838 | 1,003,087 | 779,692 | 819,542 | 1,109,588 | 1,274,673 
Salary and Wages Paid ... ] 1,118,664.| 708,124 | 665,077 | 659,698 | 928,218 | 1,462,854 
Value of Fueland Power used £| (356,964 | 190,957 | 145,850 | 179,180] 278,608 | 435,040 
Value of Materials nsed ... £| 380,051| 32,119 | 260;958'| 262,917] 369,689 | 545,921 
Value of Outputy.... £| 2,611,482 | 1,507,674 | 1,184,595 | 1,357,083 | 1,930,661 |;3,093,989.,., 
Valne of Production, £| 1,874,467 -| 1,014,598] 777,787.| 915,036. 1,282,365, 2,113,028, 


* Averageover.whole year: 


Ordinarily the local factories, supply all the: bricks, roofing: tiles,. and’ 
earthenware pipes required. for use.in. New. South..Wales,. but. it. is. usual. 
for a considerable proportion: of:-the floor--and: wall tiles to be imported. 
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Production of brick, tile and pottery works fell to very low levels during 
the depression years, and again during the war when all non-military 
construction work was restricted severely. Although it began to increase 
again after 1948-44, the output in 1946-47 remained much below the pre- 
war and pre-depression levels. The production of bricks (excluding fire- 
bricks) declined 93.5 per cent. between 1928-29 and 1931-32 and 85 per 
cent, between 1938-39 and 1948-44, and in 1946-47 was 34.2 per cent. less 
than in 1988-39 and 42.9 per cent. less than in 1928-29. 


In 1946 the State Government resumed and re-opened the State Brick- 
works at Homebush Bay (sold in 1935) to help overcome a post-war 
shortage of bricks; production commenced in August of that year. 


The following statement shows the output of the principal products of 
brick, tile, and pottery works at intervals since 1928-29 :— 


Table 60.—Output of Bricks, Tiles, etc. 


Products, 1928-29, |1931-32.] 1938-39, hove-18/noss-u4 1944-45.)1945-46.| 1946-47, 
Bricks ve . bhous.| 487,158} 28,521) 379,236] 105,663] 54,600) 72,140) 144,594 249,533 
£) 1,625,464] 81,765) 1,265,565] 404,556] 217,936] 325,434] 695,097 | 1,277,385 
a aie ae £] 108,985) 71,292) 310,895) 616,942] 521,738) 551,093] 490,896 608,511 
‘Tiles— : 
Roofing (Terra Cotta) thous, 20,414! 1,094 20,129} 1,244] 1,180) 3,297] 12,230 19,523 
£] 332,284) 18,799) 305,980) 17,927] 19,333] 51,099) 215,969 366,897 
Floor and Wall*... sq. yd. t t 82,154) 11,070 t 6,839| 19,923 64,085 
PI £ 40,896] 6,313 39,468) 6,289 t 3,984| 10,265 34,230 
[pes—- 
Darthenware wise £) 250,151) 49,221! 402,613] 168,495] 148,281] 106,837] 236,907 370,918 
Pottery and Other ; 
Barthenware ... £| 256,873] 90,339 281,518) 242,897] 222,010] 260,001 | 249,119 357,862 
* Glazed and unglazed. t Not available. 


CHEmicaLs, Drucs, AND MepIcINzs. 


The production of industrial and heavy chemicals and pharmaceutical 
and toilet preparations developed considerably during and since the war 
years. A summary of the operations of the relevant factories in recent 
years is contained in the following table:— 


Table 61.—Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines. 


Items. 1938-39. | 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments sea 182 175 196 210 219 231 
Average Number of Employees*... 2,820 4,211 4,774 5,059 5,606 6,068 
‘Total Horse-power Installed... 7,256 11,740 13,299 20,134 20,178 22,246 


Value of Land and Buildings 
‘Value of Plant and Machinery 
Salartes and Wages Paid 
Value of Fuel and Power Used 
Value of Materials Used 

Value of Output ... ieee 
Value of Production 


1,044,646 | 1,636,581 | 2,041,277 | 2,196,971 | 2,107,542 | 2,249,789 
613,642 | 1,521,038 | 2,146,185 | 2,167,455 | 1,875,385 | 1,897,311 
534,983 | 1,079,472 | 1,308,023 | 1,424,914 | 1,627,455 | 1,944,728 

167,975 194,901 208,156 247,038 255,112 

1,982,714 | 3,769,313 | 4,338,550 | 4,494,760 | 5,288,440 | 6,384,028 

4,424,219 | 8,015,859 | 9,033,965 | 9,449,223 |10,830,154 |12,466,977 

2,374,877 | 4,078,571 | 4,500,514 | 4,746,307 | 5,294,676 | 5,827,837 
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* Average over whole year, 
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Between 1938-39 and 1946-47 the number of establishments increased by 
99 (75 per cent.), the number of employees by 115 per cent., the value 
of land, buildings, and machinery by 150 per cent., and the value of 
production by 145 per cent. 


Soar anp CANpLE Factoriss. 


A wide variety of household and toilet soaps and soap extracts and 
powders is produced in New South Wales, as well as the comparatively 
small quantity of candles required for local use. Production expanded 
during the war but the demands of the services left soap, etc. for civilian 
use in short supply. Restricted supplies of tallow and other raw materials 
caused the fall in the production of soap and soap extracts and powders, 
ete. during 1946-47. The following table summarises the operations of 
the soap and esandle factories during recent years :— 


Table 62,—Soap and Candle Factories. 


Items, | 1988-29, | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1044-45, | 1945-46, | 1946-47, 
Number of Mstablishments Sec 27 84 33 84 40 41 
Average Number of Employees*... 1,460 1,751 1,670 1,642 1,721 1,867 
Total Horse-power installed... 3,952 4,629 4,376 4,336 4,280 4,342 


Value of Land and Buildings £| 335,682 378,540 374,577 369,771 376,684 400,993. 
Value of Plant and Maehinery £] 224,237 219,442 195,082 165,140 161,333 159,955. 
Salaries and Wages paid... £] 284,580 458,096 465,930 440,541 495,275 555,515. 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 30,078 59,594 57,245 49,335 50,061 37,563 
Value of Materials used . &| 796,759 | 1,744,793 | 1 4,591,239 1,641,446 | 1,686,739 | 1,625,610 
Value of Output . ns £| 1,825,877 | 8,593,398 | 3,185,574 | 3,230,507 | 3,408,769 | 8,828,880: 
Value of Production ols £| 999,040 | 1,789,011 13487090 1,539,726 | 1, 671, 969 1,665,707 


Materials Treated— 
ay ewt.| 242,592 499,252 427,486 411,702 401,129 322,940: 


owt. t t t t 72,452 58,950: 
in oe ewt. 25,539 10,434 6,590 6,789 4,762 6,001 
Coco-nut ‘Oil nes ane CWE. 68,866 48,298 39,749 42,353 41,922 24,181 
Arne Products— 
Soa. ewt.| 478,488 714,317 533,924 524,958 518,114 411,375 
Baap Extracts iia powders lb} 6,266,064 |17,068,688 (25,173,232 |26,429,648 |29,429,568 (21,695,184 
Glyccrinet abs Ib. 3,057, 600 | 6,157,812 | 4,459,840 | 3,986,688 | 3,982,720 | 2,766,960 
Soda Crystalst .. ev Tb.] 2,540,944 | 3,169,152 | 1,635,312 | 1,496,208 | 1,417,472 tf 
* Average over whole year. + Total production of glycerine and soda crystals in 1946-47 
(including quantities made in chemical works as well as in soap factories) was 3,791,984 lb. and 
2,108,288 1b, respectively, } Not available, 


MetaL AND Macuinrry Works, ETo. 


Factories engaged in the treatment of industrial metals and the manufac- 
ture of machinery, conveyances, etc. comprise the largest group of manu- 
facturing industries in New South Wales. The growth of these industries 
was checked during the depression but otherwise proceeded steadily during 
the years 1914 to 1939, and accelerated during the war (1939-45), when muni- 
tions, aircraft, ships, machine tools, and mechanical equipment of types 
and in quantities not formerly manufactured in New South Wales were 
produced. The curtailment of war production and the transition of 
industry to a peace-time basis caused the decline in activity in these 
industries from the war-time peak in 1948-44 to 1945-46, but it increased 
again in 1946-47 as progress was made in overcoming transitional 
difficulties, 
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A comparative statement showing the development of the metal and 
machinery works since 1911 is given below :—- 


‘Table 63.—Metal and Machinery Works. 


Average 


Total 


Value of 


Salaries A Value Value 
Year of Number of Horse- and Wages | Materials of OF 
. Establish- | E fs v 1a” nd I r 
staal Employees inbtolled. Paid. bs age el Output, Production, 

£ thous, £ thous, £ thous. £ thous. 

1911 934 29,066 qeeele 3,426 7,986 18,829 5,843 
1920-21 1,262 45,603 182,263 9,897 23,789 37,064 13,275 
1928-29 2,170 62,090 199,475 15,045 31,922 54,995 23,073 
1931-32 1,958 38,981 2347910 7,845 16,332 27,730 11,898 
1932-33 1,957 43,902 233,224 8; 489 26; 875 33,774 12,899 
1983-34 2059 49,760 259,299 9. 416 24 934 ‘40,230 15,206 
1984-35 2,200 57,810 282,784 11,163 30,111 43,402 18,291 
1935-36 2,298 663277 293,601 13, 174 35,636 57,777 22,141 
1986-37 2,401 73,464 311,043 14,795 42,124 67,996 25,872 
1937-38 2,545 81,472 337,431 17,451 47,701 76,808 29,107 
1938-39 2,634 82,452 383,350 18,495 48,172 79,863 31,691 
1939~40 2,667 86,841 391,944 20,345 53,592 87,923 34,331 
1940-41 2,781 105,597 431,557 26,988 68,344 113,308 44,964 
1941-42 2,887 132,444 466,039 40,134 86,439 146,553 60,114 
1942-43 2,913 158,113 514,395 51,554 98,470 172,797 74,327 
1943-44 3,127 163,023 529,279 63,452 101,273 179,798 78,525 
1944-45 3,296 151,076 537,033 48,040 92,038 164,697 72,659 
1946-46 3,530 136,602 549,596 42,478 77,319 139,890 62,571 
1946-47 4,066 143,652 571,062 47,444 94,185 168,721 74,536 


* Average over whole year. 


Iu the following table the metal and machinery works are grouped 
according to their predominaut activity to sliow the extent of the operations 
during 1946-47 of the principal industries that comprise this factory 


class :— 


Table 64.—_Metal and Machinery Works: Individual Industries, :1946-47. 


Average 
Number Total Salaries | Value of 
Industries, of A he Horse- and Materials | Value of ae oe 
; Establish-|  py)- power Wages | atid Fuel] Output. tion. : 
ments; ployees*. Installed. Paid. Used, 
£thous,| £thous,| £thous.| £ thous 
Smelting, Iron and Steel 16 11,131 | 215,193 4,611 24,630 34,925 10,295 
Eixtraction and Refining other| 
Metals ne 18 1,570 38,175 639 11,723 15,121 3,398 
{ron and Steel Sheets and 
Sheet Metal Working 206 9,616 32,505 3,030 7,936 12,724 4,788 
Rolling, Founding, etc, non- 
ferrous Metals . ay, 136 5,438 28,115 1,876 6,363 9,629 3,266 
Pipes, Titbes, and Fittings te 14 3,624 14,166 1,332 2,492 4,747 2,255 
Wireworking (including nails) 83 3,690 17,197 1,382 3,169 5,370 2,201 
Plant, Equipment, Machin- 
ery, and other Engineering 1,127 28,218 62,273 9,079 11,657 25,102 13,445 
Electrical and Wireless Hane: 
ment 392 22,986 25,197 8,862 9,589 19,461 9,872 
Motor Vehicles and Cycles 
(coustruction, assembly, ; cts 
Tepair, accessories) 1,580 | 15,097 | 16,512 4,118 8,517 | 10,791 7274 
Railway and Tramway Roll- st 
ing Stock ... sa Al 18,3897 37,821 6,297. 4,596 11;970 7,374 
ship: and Boat Bullding tea 98-} 10,425 50,959 3,866 2,131 6,789 4;658 
Aircraft ne ae 17 3,664 7,129 1,233 3,474 5,017 1,648 
Other ... eee a . 338 9,296 25,820 3;069 2,908 7,075 4,167 
Total, Metal -and Tiachinery. ; 594! 
Works : ;066"| 148,652 | 571,062" 4,185° | 168,721 | 74,596 


5 


47,444 | ° 9 


* Average over whole year. 
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Because the classification of many individual factories was changed upon 
the introduction of the new factory classification (see page 59) in 1945-46, 
comparable data for all these individual industries are not available for 
earlier years. In most of these industries, activity intensified during the 
war years, slackened between 1948-44 and 1945-46, and re-expanded in 1946- 
47. In particular, the employment and value of production in factories 
manufacturing aircraft, ships, etc., and electrical and wireless equipment 
increased substantially during the war, and, despite decreases due to cur- 
tailment of war production and transitional difficulties in resuming’ peace- 
time .activities, were in 1946-47 considerably above the 1938-39 level. 


Details of the principal items manufactured in these industries during 
1938-389, 1945-46, and 1946-47 are given in Table 56. 


Iron and Steel Works. 


The great expansion that has occurred in the metal and machinery 
works group is bound up in the remarkable progress of the iron and steel 
jndustry in New South Wales. A brief review of the history of the 
industry is presented in the 1987-38 issue of the Year Book on page 628. 


The principal iron and steel works are at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
in proximity to the northern and southern coalfields respectively. These 
works are modern and eflicient, and they are controlled by an organisation 
which owns the coke works and iron and steel furnaces, large deposits of 
iron ore, limestone, coal and other minerals, and a fleet of ships for the 
transport of ivon ore and other raw materials and the carriage of finished 
products of the steel works. 


The following table -shows the production of pig iron and steel in New 
South Wales since 1925-26 :— 


Table 65.—Production of Iron and Steel. 


Steel Rails, Steel Rails, 

Year. Pig Iron. | Steel Ingots.| Bars and Year, Pig Iron. | Steel Ingots. | Bars and 

Sections, Sections, 

Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1925-26 430,597 385,231 339,463 ||1940—-41 1,461,737 1,654,314 1,337,584 
1931-32 190,132 221,488 178,740 |/1941-42 1,376,893 1,696,606 1,388,620 
1932-33 336,246 392,666 295,523 |/1942-43 1,276,395 1,625,829 1,266,768 
1936-37 913,406 1,073,146 837,445 |]/1943-44 1,192,803 1,523,489 1,217,201 
1937-83 929,676 1,158,415 905,078 ||1944-45 1,117,709 1,345,626 1,089,509 
1938-389 1,104,605 1,168,305 972,799 ||/1945-46 852,197 1,054,483 853,431 
1939-40 1,212,006 1,290,226 1,034,714 ||/1946-47 925,679- 1,311,959 1,099,514 


The production of iron and steel was seriously restricted during the 
depression, but recovered rapidly in 1982-38, and was greater in 1933-34 
than in any previous year. Following a period of steady expansion, output 
reached the record level of 1,461,737 tons of pig iron in 1940-41 and 1,696,606 
tous of steel in 1941-42, but then declined and in 1945-46 amounted to 
852,197 tous of pig iron and 1,054,483 tons of steel. Production rose in 
1946-47 to 925,679 .tons of pig iron (37 per cent. and 16 per cent. below 
the 1940-41 and 1938-39 levels, respectively, and 1,315,043 tons of steel 
(23 per cent. below 1941-42 and 12 per cent. above 1938-39), but .was 
still restricted by inadequate and irregular ‘supplies of coal, shortage of 
labour, and industrial disputes. 


r 
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An appreciable proportion of the steel produced in New South Wales is 
manufactured from pig iron reduced in the blast furnace established at 
Whyalla (South Australia) by the Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. The furnace 
was blown in in May, 1941, but smelting operations were suspended from 
May, 1944 until April, 1946, 


During 1947-48 oversea exports of iron and steel (excluding scrap iron) 
from New South Wales amounted to 67,906 tons valued at £807,012. The 
quantities and values of exports in certain earlier years were: 1946-47, 
195,929 tons, £1,776,482; 1945-46, 169,609 tons, £2,662,575; 1988-39, 197,499 
tons, £3,124,994; 1937-88, 77,000 tons, £1,980,812. The bulk of the exports 
in 1947-48 was shipped to New Zealand. 


The prices of iron and steel operative during the first quarter of each 
year 1938 to 1948 are given in the next table. These prices, which are 
quoted in the ammual report of the Australian Tariff Board for 1947-48, are 
prices net cif. in Australian currency at State capital ports. In June, 
1948 the price of pig iron (£6.75 per ton) was 50 per cent. above the 1938 
level and 17 per cent. above 1946. The price of bar and structural steel 
in 1948 was £14.18 per ton, being 39 per cent. and 12 per cent higher, 
respectively, than in 1988 and 1946. During and since the war, the prices 
have been subject to control in terms of the Commonwealth, and later the 
State prices regulations. 


Table 66.—Prices of Iron and Steel in Australia. 


1945, | 1946. js087] 1948 


Item, | 1938, | 1939. | 1940. | 1941, | 1942, | 1943, | 1944. 


£per ton; net c.i.f. State capital ports. 
Pig Iron Re 4:50 | 4:50 | 4:50 | 4-50 | 4-50 | 5:75 | 6°75 | 5:75 5°75 | £3] 6-75 


Bar and Structural Steel] 10-13 | 10-13 }10-13 | 10-13 | 10-13 |12-63 | 12-63 }12-63 |12-63 | 14-13|14-13 


Variations in the prices of iron and steel in Australia compare 
favourably with price movements overseas. The following statement gives 
comparable prices of pig iron and bar and structural steel to domestic 
purchasers in Australia, the United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America in 1948 and selected earlier years. The prices are expressed 
in terms of Australian currency at the existing rates of exchange and their 
bases of quotation are net cif. State capital ports for Australia, delivered 
consumers’ works (net) for the United Iingdom, and f.o.b. basing points 
for the United States; the Australian and United Kingdom prices relate 
to the first quarter of the year, the United States prices relate to January. 


Table 67,—Price of Iron and Steel, Australia and Overseas*. 


Pig Iron, Bar Steel. . Structural Steel. 
‘Year, ‘ ‘ . 
‘i United. United United 
Aus- : Aus + Aus- 7 
* King- | U.S.A. King- | U.S.A ; King- U~.S.AL 
tralia. dom. tralia, dom tralia. dom, 
£A per ton, 
1938 ie w| 4:50 8-00 6-38 10-13 14:31 |; 13-89 10-13 13-78 12:76 
1846 oa vee 6:75 10-53 8-26 12-63 22-10 15-75 12:63 19-35 14:70 
1947 _ eee 6:75 10-88 9-77 14:13 22-69 18-20 14-13 19-66 16-45 
1948 oes eee 6:75 12-13 11-69 14:13 24-38 20°30 14:13 21-13 19-60 
Percentage in- 
crease 1938 to 
1948 ... ss 50 52 83 39 70 46 39 53 54 


* Source—Annual Report, Australian Tariff Board, 1947-48, 
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Prices in Australia have been consistently lower, and between 1938 and 
1948 the percentage increases in the prices of iron and steel in the United 
Kingdom and the United States appreciably exceeded the increases in 
Australian prices. In this respect, therefore, Australian industry appears to 
have held a strong competitive advantage. 

Metal Hatraction. 

In addition to the iron and steel works there are other establishments for 
the treatment of ores and the extraction of metals. The quantity of gold, 
silver, copper and other metals extracted in 1938-39 and each of the last 
five years (including pig iron produced in iron and steel works) is shown 
in the next table :— 


Table 68.—Metal Extraction in N.S.W. 


Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, etc. 
Year, 
Gold. | Silver. Copper. Tin Tron Pig. | Antimony.) Platinum, 

oz. fine. OZ. tons. tons. tons. tons. 0%. 
1938-39 371,748 468,163 6,856 3,236 | 1,104,605 227 16 
1941-42 439,154 478,746 10,550 3,332 | 1,376,893 579 4 
1943-44 278,019 585,891 15,134 2,569 | 1,192,803 496 “ 
1944-45 218,540 392,410 18,574 2,54 1,117,709 615 
1945-46 205,145 360,158 18,403 2,350 852,197 108 
1946-47 223,020 270,359 12,029 2,075 925,679 226 . 


Gold and silver have been extracted from ores mined in various parts of 
Australia, Papua, New Guinea and Fiji, and copper and tin from Aus- 
tralian ores. South Australia is the usual source of iron ore but the New 
South Wales deposits were worked during the war years to help maintain 
the production of the iron and steel works. 


Corton Mitts, 


Under the impetus of war, the cotton spinning and weaving industry 
developed rapidly and its range of products was extended to cover cotton 
tweeds, duck, drills, canvas, towelling, tyre cord and tyre cord fabric, ete. 
Between 1938-39 and 1948-44, the number of establishments increased from 
18 to 87, the number of employees by 183 per cent., and the value of 
production by 330 per cent. There was a decline in activity between 19438- 
44 and 1945-46, the number of employees falling 16 per cent. and the value 
of production 19 per cent. During 1946-47, the mills expanded their opera- 
tions, although hampered by shortage of raw materials and particularly of 
labour; the number employed increased to 3,615 (111 per cent. above 
1988-39, but 10 per cent. below 1943-44) and the value of production rose 
to £1,711,648 (slightly below 1948-44 and four times greater than in 
1988-39). Particulars of the spinning and weaving operations of cotton 
mills in the years 1942-43 to 1946-47, as compared with the pre-war year 
1938-39, are contained in the following table :— 


Table 69.—Cotton Mills (Spinning and Weaving). 


Item, 1938-39, | 1942-43, | 1943-44. | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47. 
Number of Lstablishments eas 13 36 37 39 |, 40 42 
Average Number of Employees*... 1,716 4,116 4,006 3,916 3,381 3,615 
Total Horse-power installed ... 3,395 7,735 8,263 8,835 8,805 9,591 
Value of Land and Buildings £] 290,597 617,119 632,319 653,286 634,222 693,986 
Value of Plant and Machinery £/ 258,456 836,738 760,581 849,169 636,388 675,717 
Salaries and Wages paid... £} 217,008 823,676 885,957 872,166 776,932 | 1,018,669 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 22,122 61,281 65,761 64,682 63,882 70,674 
Value of Materials used ... £) 618,931 | 2,447,125 | 2,848,901 | 2,742,768 | 2,327,797 | 2,964,923 
Value of Output. ... . £) 1,046,892 | 4,040,765 | 4,661,179 | 4,554,404 | 3,804,932 | 4,747,245 
Value of Production £| 405,839 | 1,532,859 | 1,746,517 | 1,746,954 | 1,413,253 | 1,711,648 


* Average over whole year, 


{ 
1 
{ 
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The production. of cotton and woollen and worsted piece goods in cotton 
mills during the-years 1936-37 to 1946-47 is shown in Table 78. 


WooLLEN AND TwrEp Mus. 


Most of the woollen goods required in New South Wales are manufactured 
in Australia. Woollen mills have been established in Sydney, Goulburn, 
Albury, Lithgow, Liverpool, and Orange. In 1946-47 there were forty-six 
establishments in this group, employing on the average 4,195 males and 
3,382 females. In some of the factories all the processes, from scouring 
the greasy wool to weaving tweed and cloth, were carried out. Others were 
concerned with spinning, or topmaking, or weaving only, and tops were 
made for export as well as for local use. 


Details of employment, output, and: other particulars relating to woollen 
and tweed. mills in. 1988-39 and. each of the last five years are shown in 
the following table:— 


Table 70.—Woollen and Tweed Mills. 


, items. | 1938-39, | 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1044-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47, 
Number of Ustablishments a 22, 35 35 37 37 46 
Average Number of Eniployees*.., 6,712 9,382 8,165 7,021 6,801 7,577 
Total Horse-power installed... 11,846 18,405 18,491 13,753 14,778 15,086 


Value of Land and Buildings £] 697,215 893,552 925,017 948,954 | 1,085,639 | 1,041,818 


Value of Plant and Machinery £) 1,051,096 | 1,115,792 | 1,072:098:| 1,061,823 | 1,150,183 | 1,195,558 
Salaries and Wages paid £) 974,382 | 1,974,993 | 1,876,402 | 1,626,473 | 1,655,356 | 1,906,997 
Value of Fuel and Power used £) 181,481 172,495 168,179 149,045 144,693 153,282 
Value of Materials used .., £) 2,511,519 | 5,467,568 | 4,763,430 | 3,873,835 | 3,094,650 | 4,747,006 
Value of Output ... on £] 4,299,710 | 8,985,689-| 7,891,709! 6,666,216 | 6;884,484 | 8,328,671 
Value of Production £/ 1,656,710 | 3,345,626 | 2,960,100 | 2,643,336 | 2,745,141 | 3,423,383 
Scoured Wool Processed ... 1b.]15,761,440 |20,496,245, 120,228,128 |15,085,781 /13,278,650 |14,478,321: 


* Average over whole year. 


The quantity of scoured wool (and its estimated greasy weight) processed 
for different purposes in New South Wales factories—in woollen and tweed’ 
mills and other textile factories and in hat and cap factories—in 1938-39° 
and each year since 1942-48 was as follows:— 


Table 71.—Scoured Wool Processed in N.S.W. Factories. 


Purpose. | 1938-39, | 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1045-46, | 1946-47, 


Ib, thous, | Ib, thous, || Ib,.thous. | Ib. thous, |.1b, thous, | Ib. thous, 
Woollen Mills for making— 


Wool tops and noils ... oa 11,865 16,486 16,438 12,041 10,361 10,786 

Woollen Yarn ... ave ie 2,286 4,010 3,790 3,045 2,918 8,693 
Other-textile factories for making 

felt, etc. ie ee 1,610 2,566 3,581 8,888 3,845 4,457 
Hat and ‘cap factories 186. 207- 289. 209 155 184 

Total Scoured Wool ... 15,947 23,359 24,098 19,183 17,279 19,120 


Estimated Weight asingrease| 30,125 50,600 51,060 41,700 37;500 41,400. 


The. production of* wool tops and noils and. woollen and: worsted! yarn. 
in woollen :and tweed mills during 1938-39. and:later years.is recorded:in the: 
following table. The total production:shown comprises both the marketable. 
output of tops, noils, and! yarn; and’ also the quantities produced: for~ 
furtKer processing in tlie mills... 
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; Table 72.—Production of Wool Tops and Noils and Woollen and 
Worsted Yarn. 


Item. 1938-39. | 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 2945-40. 1946-47. 


Tops and Noils— Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. | Ib. lb. 
‘Yor sale or addition to stocks...| 7,045,824 | 8,451,201 | 8,277,651 | 6,503,162 | 5,121,227 | 6,108,543 
For further a ‘in the 


mills ... 3 ves ...| 8,986,637 | 7,866,424 |'7,754,869 | 5,433,826 | 5,084,557 | 4,782,772 
Total—Tops .., vee .--|10,121,972 |14,730,827 |14,456,140 |10,690,810 | 9,238,954 | 9,782,193 
Noils... an «| 910,489 | 1,586,798 | 1,576,380 | 1,246,178 966,830 | 1,109,122 

Total tes «+. [11,032,461 |16,317,625 |16,032,520 |11,936,988 |10,205,784 |10,891,315 


Yarn, Woollen and W orsted— 
For sale or addition to stocks...) 4,052,071 | 8,286,329 | 6,829,612 | 4,970,112 | 4,253,662 | 4,603,759 
For further PrOceasine in the 


mills ... . ve ea | 6,439,379 11,244,946 |10,226,153 | 7,476,639 | -6;362,554 | 6,927,784 
‘Total—Woollen ... eee 2,875,034 4,491,719 | 4,142,696 | 3,425,924 | 2,988,044 | 7,877,355 
Worsted ... ..-| 8,115,516 |15,039;656 |12,912,969 | 9,020,827 | 7,628,172 | 3,654,188 

Total ee ..]10,491,450 |19,531,275 |17,055,665 |12,446,761 |10,616,216 11,531,548 


The next table shows the production of woollen and cotton piece .goods 
and blankets in woollen, tweed, and cotton mills during the years 1936-37 
to 1946-47 :— 


Table 73.—Production of Woollen and Cotton Piece Goods, ‘ete. 


Cotton Piece 
Woollen and Worsted Piece Goods Goods (‘Tweed,! Blankets. 
(including Serge, Tweed, Flannel). Dnek, Canvas, . 
Year. Drill, etc.), 
Woollen and | Cotton Mills Total Cotton Mills, | Woollen Mill 
Tweed Mills. ills, ‘otal. otton Mills, oollen Se 
sq. yd. sg. yd. sq. yd. sq. yd. pairs. 
1936-87 * ‘s z 11,701,500 1 T8990 119,698 
1937-38 11,503,931 305,815 11,809,246 1 "984,802 184,499 
1938-39 12,467,930t 481,178 12,949,168 1,908,920 106,447 
1939-40 14,169,359 504,820 14,674,179 4°963/824 128,821 
1040-41 15,837,527 519,549 16,357,076 8,240/822 127,971 
1941-42 17,581,438 437,720 18,019,158 9,330,863 183; 471 
1942-48 19,468,362 474,748 19,988,110 12,263,136 181, 782 
1943-44 16,858,632 649,281 17,507,913 18,511,786 170, 303 
1944-45 14,322,198 403,599 14,726,797 12,791,137 169,367 
1945-46 13,059,490 196,210 18,255,700 8,778,988 107,198 
1946-47 18,447,218 148,668 13,595,886 11,641,754 117,720 
* Not available for publication. + Includes a sniall quantity produced in knitting mills, 


t Iucludes a small quantity produced in rayon weaving mills. 


During the war much of the production of woollen, tweed, and cotton 
mills was for war purposes. The rising outputs of woollen and worsted 
cloth, serge, drill, canvas, blankets, etc. to satisfy service requirements 
‘more than offset the decreases in the quantity of other piece.goods pro- 
duced, the demand for which contracted because of the rationing of 
civilian clothing and household drapery. The production of woollen and 
“worsted piece goods rose from 12;949,108 square yards in 1938-39 toa 
srecord level (19,938,110 square yards) in 1942-43, but by 1946-47 had 
fallen again to 13;595,886 square yards, or 7.9 per cent. above the 1938-39 
level. The quantity of cotton piece goods produced was greatest (13,511,786 
Sq..yards) in 1943-44, decreased by 35 per cent. to- 8,778,988 sq. yards in 
1945-46, and increased to 11,641,754 square yards in 1946-47, when it was 
510 per cent. greater than in: 1938-39, 
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Hosiery snp Kwnirrina Facroriss. . 
Marked progress has been made in the production of hosiery and knitted 
goods. In 1946-47 there were 112 establishments employing 5,581 persons, 
including 4,159 women and girls, the value of materials and fuel used was 
£3,020,798, and the value of production amounted to £2,508,484. 
The following comparative statement reviews the operations of the 
hosiery aud knitting factories in 1938-39 and each of the last five years :— 


Table 74.—Hosiery and Knitting Mills. 


Particulars. 1938-39. 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1944-45. 1945-46, | 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments ae 78 85 95 97 104 112 
Average Number of Employces* 5,298 4,757 5,030 5,100 5,049 5,581 
Total Horse-power Installed... 2,857 3,256 3,333 8,413 3,990 4,420 


Value of Land and Buildings £]/ 701,582 712,877 771,679 810,035 835,283 920,947 
Value of Plantand Machinery £] 622,681 460,259 426,946 397,551 432,830 475,081 
Salaries and Wages paid... £} 697,004 887,510 980,884 997,553 | 1,086,669 | 1,267,001 
Value of Tuel and Power used £ 36,468 38,491 43,211 39,976 41,278 45,883 
Value of Materials used ... £| 1,482,748 | 2,625,670 | 2,871,878 | 2,464,992 | 2,403,706 | 2,974,910 
Value of Output ... : £] 2,619,764 | 4,290,171 | 4,778,157 | 4,360,564 | 4,279,576 | 5,529,227 
alte of ancien £] 1,100,553 | 1,626,010 | 1,863,073 | 1,855,596 | 1,834,592 | 2,508,434 

arn used— 


Woolleu e's oie Ib.} 1,586,598 | 4,300,930 | 3,528,062 | 3,279,307 | 1,932.519 | 2,252,189 
Cotton ... ois ee Ib.| 2,578,800 | 3,914,104 | 3,744,132 | 3,905,529 | 3,434,683 | 4,051,337 
Silk om ee ins 1b.| 223,575 1G8: || oceentenl™ | waccte 2,100 28,906 
Rayon ... . asi 1b,] 8,031,145 | 2,017,284 | 2,782,433 | 2,781,427 | 2,907,878 | 2,701,191 


Articles produced— 
Soeks und Stockings doz. pairs] 1,055,219 986,642 999,401 809,458 728,376 746,925 
£} 804,032 | 1,082,297 | 1,238,926 961,248 883,373 | 1,170,264 

Knitted Apparel—~ 


Underwear... +» doz,| 1,033,221 937,655 963,145 | 1,021,176 832,958 952,300 
£] 960,621 | 1,473,052 | 1,504,630 | 1,493,699 | 1,291,883 | 1,587,072 
Cardigans, sweaters, etc. doz. 63,815 189,269 160,634 136,948 126,263 183,255 
£| 249,584 835,832 711,483 571,082 581,514 722,176 
Other knitted garments doz. 93,161 49,516 78,068 88,098 103,476 121,392 
£| 303,220 278,535 433,415 516,288 656,351 808,560 


* Average over whole year. 


WooL-SCOURING AND FELLMONGERING. 


The proportion of the wool clip of New South Wales scoured locally is 
small and fluctuates considerably from year to year. Oversea manufac- 
turers generally prefer to buy wool in the grease and to treat it accord- 
ing to the purposes for which it is to be used. 


Particulars of the operations of the wool-scouring and fellmongering 
works in 1988-39 and each of the last five years are shown below :— 


Table 75.—Wool-scouring and Fellmongering. 


Items, 1988-39. | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments aas 29 30 29 30 31 32 
Average Number of Eimployces* 871 1,362 1,500 1,388 1,310 1,302 
Total Horse-power Iustalled —... 3,590 4,253 4,736 4,261 4,606 5,050 
Value of Land and Buildings £/ 162,973 173,327 184,411 173,774 179,331 189,81 - 
Value of Plant and Machinery £] 150,527 192,933 236,433 210,291 217,594 216,051 
Salaries and Wages paid... £) 208,292 447,348 528,074 482,993 438,840 439,012 
Value of Fucl and Power used £ 35,066 87,577 83,371 71,532 67,121 83,314 
Value of Materials used} £| 1,039,761 | 1,518,671 | 1,588,671 | 1,292,134 | 1,339,027 | 2,930,023 
Value of Outputt... ve £} 1,344,895 | 2,193,347 | 2,327,906 | 1,958,240 | 2,018,145 | 3,805,449 
Value of Production a £) 270,068 587,099 655,864 594,574 611,997 792,112 
Materials Treated— 
Greasy Wool ... na Tb.|38,195,743 151,679,953 |44,680,379 |36,499,319 |36,913,441 |57,386,446 
Skins... wed .» No} 3,443,374 | 5,670,023 | 6,147,872 | 5,611,056 | 4,322,408 | 3,601,130 
Skin Pieces... _ Ib.| 1,564,119 | 1,196,781 | 2,298,755 | 2,199,370 | 2,181,075 | 1,414,354 
Articles Produced— 
Scoured Wool ... ar 1b.|30,025,413 |43,655,712 |43,089,009 |35,063,916 |33,240,428 /42,003,456 
Pelts”... Sie «+  No.} 1,752,626 | 2,534,991 | 2,955,365 | 2,891,467 | 2,309,074 | 2,570,901 


* Average over whole year. 2A 
t Exclusive of valve of large quantities of wool and/or skins treated on commission basis. 


1 
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‘Scoured wool is produced also in the wool-washing plants of woollen 
mills for sale, for addition to stocks, and for further processing in the 
mills. The total quantities of scoured wool produced in New South Wales 
factories, comprising that treated in woollen mills and wool-scouring and 
fellmongering works, in 1938-39 and each of the last five years are shown 
below :— 


Table 76.—Production of Scoured Wool in New South Wales Factories, 


Scoured Wool Produced. 1938-39, | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46, | 1946-47, 


Tb, 1b. Ib. 1b. Ib, Ib. 
In Wool-scouring and Fellmon- 
Sering Works— 


From scouring ... eee +.{18,120,054 |28,527,328 |21,328,824 |16,315,430 |17,772,085 |28,544,615 
From fellmongering ... +-{11,905,359 |20,128,384 |21,760,185 |18,748,486 |15,468,393 |13,458,841 
Total... wee «..(80,025,413 ]43,655,712 | 43,089,009/35,063,916 33,240,428 42,003,456 

In Woollen Mills— 


For sale or addition to stocks 1,221,080 | 3,817,021 | 3,096,942 | 2,230,491 | 2,567,688 | 1,774,266 
For further Processing: in pes 


mills .., “ ..| 4,695,463 /10,988,700 /11,083,072 8,977,612 | 7,949,709 | 8,994,219 
Total... see »-| 5,916, 43 {14,805,721 |14,180,014 |11,208,103 |10,517,397 |10,768,485 
Total produced— aad = 


For sale or addition to stocks /31,246,493 |47,472,733 [46,185,951 |37,294,407 [35,808,116 |43,777,722 
For further ae in ve 
woollen mills.. ..| 4,695,463 |10,988,700 |11,083,072 | 8,977,612 | 7,949,709 | 8,994,219 


Total... or «--|35,941,956 [58,461,433 |57,269,023 /46,272,019 43,757,825 /52,771,041 


The table reveals a substantial increase in the quantity of scoured wool 
produced; the higher level of the war years 1942-43 and 1943-44 was due to 
the expansion of activity to meet the requirements of local woollen mills 
and to ensure greater economy in shipping space for wool exported. In 
1946-47 in comparison with 1938-39, production of scoured wool was 47 
per cent. greater, with that in wool-scouring and fellmongering works 
increased by 40 per cent. and production in woollen milis by 82 per cent. 


'TANNERIES, 


The tanning industry is able to meet almost all local requirements of 
leather. The supply of hides and skins for treatment is dependent prin- 
cipally on livestock slaughterings, which in turn are affected by the level of 
meat and wool prices and the nature of seasons. During and since the war, 
the quantity of hides and skins treated in tanneries to produce leather and 
basils, etc. increased materially; the value of production rose 1138 per cent. 
and 21 per cent. respectively from £574,888 in 1938-39 and £1,013,446 in 
1948-44 to £1,225,849 in 1946-47. 


The marketing of hides and leather is controlled by the -Australian 
Hides and Leather Industries Board, established in November, 1939, which 
determines the quantities of hides and leather to be exported or sold for 
home consumption. 
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Particulars of the operations of tanneries in New South Wales in 
1938-39 and each of the last five years are:— 


Table 77.—-Tanneries. 


Items. 1938-39, 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1045-46. | 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments aut 60 70 73 76 76 70" 
Average Number of Employees* 1,632 1,907 1,909 1,880 1,945 2,005 
Total Horse-power Installed... 5,180 6,934 8,161 6,910 7,462 8,602 
Value of Land and Buildings <£] 207,636 392,089 402,772 410,179 424,259 451,004 
Value of Plant and Machinery £/ 208,702 242,462 240,927 261,903 294,795 311,009 
Salaries and Wages paid... £| 357,210 588,656 665,304 610,547 631,168 741,559 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 31,668 47,830 52,573 50,953 49,753 54,316 
Value of Materials used ... £} 1,803,529 | 2,215,300 | 2,217,021 | 2,184,026 | 2,214,699 | 2,568,381 
Value of Output ... Soe £] 1,910,085 | 3,215,377 | 3,283,040 | 3,234,137 | 3,293,731 | 3,847;906 
Value of Production vee &| 574,888 952,247 | 1,013,446 999,158 | 1,029,279 | 1,225,349 
Materials Treated— 
Cattle Hides... we No. 660,534 872,817 833,060 813,955 787,643 885,881 
Calf Skins eae awe No 693,055 686,138 623,064 656,103 687,043 704,010%; 
Sheep Pelts aa we No.] 1,608,478 | 1,890,447 | 2,044,266 | 1,909,146 | 1,520,887 | 1,508,612 
Sheep Skins... ws ~=No.!| 1,401,838 | 1,637,657 || 1,626,478 | 1,874,581 | 1,638,587 | 1,698,155. 
Goat Skins eit we No. 989,286 800,903 722,518 738,241 731,162 824,072 
Other Fides and Skins No. 2,237 20,288 28,367 28,567 32,671 48,622 
Bark used dite «. tons 8,092 4,902 4,683 4,833 3,808 8,724 
Tanning Extract (veg.) used tons 1,731 5,402 5,679 6,781 5,504 - 5,544 
Leather Produced-— 
Sold by areat ... +. 6. £t.]26,058,549 {86,787,557 |37,060,880 |36,810,268 135,731,943 |38,448,229). 
Sold. by weightt Sie ib.]19,119,957 |15,727,921 |14,644,598 |13,053,164 |13,277,238 |13,442,409 
Basils Produeed ... ae Ib.} 1,386,207 | 1,272,856 979,573 | 1,199,262 896,864 681,292 


* Average over whole year: Dressed and.upper from hides and skins and upholstery leather. 
t Sole, harness, some dressed and upper from hides, 


Har anp Cap Factories. 


There are 24 factories for-the manufacture of hats and caps, all in the 
metropolitan district, and in 1946-47 the employees numbered 1,378, 
including 725 females. During the war years, civilian hats and caps were 
rationed and the factories: were occupied mainly in supplying defence 
requirements. 


Particulars of the operations in the factories in 1938-39 and each of 
the last five years are as follows :-— 


Table 78.—Hat and Cap Factories. 


Items. 1988-39. | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1044-45, | 1945-46. | 1946~47, 
Number of Establishments... 23 24 22 22 22 24 
Average Number of Employees* 1,593 1,400 1,292, 1,239 1,240 1,373 
Total Horse-power Installed... 1,335 1,545 1,516 1,564 1,602 1,724 


Value of Land and Buildings £} 209,199 225,888 220,626 227,032 225,003 234,476 
Value of Plant and Machinery « £ 94,611 93,343 $3,544 75,595 75,244 94,201 
Salaries and Wages paid... &) 257,731 344,375 345,563 818,185 327,132 890,395 
Value of Fuel aud Power used £ 12;209 17,536 17,544 15,296 14.662 16,411 
Value of Materials used ... &{ 312,386 510,673 477,932 401,890 351,860 441,501 
Value of Output ... £) 684,837 | 1,044,151 | 1,021,500 974,061 898,552 | 1,012,844. 
Value of Produetion £) 360,242 515,942 526,024 556,875 532,030 554,932 


Materials used— 


Rabbit Skius ... ‘e Ib,f 673,519 990,700 849,576 725,085 608,818 690,405 

Scoured Wool ... sae Ib.} 185,994 297,198 289,241 208,880 155,459 183,814 

Hats made—Felt «» doz] 135,262 165,889 153,993 136,741 118,109 142,781 
Other a. =o, 92,148° 58,399 45,214 48,642 43,982 59,010": 

Caps made ae we. «oz. 29,507 26,213 32,336 28,318 22,227 22,200 


* Average over whole year. 


Hats and’ caps are made also in millinery establishments; in 1946-47 
these numbered 84 and employed 1,487 persons, and the value of: their 
production amounted to £504,795. The total production of hats and caps: 
in all establishments in 1938-39, 1945-46, and 1946-47 is shown in Table 56, 
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Boor any SHor Facrorizs, 
Particulars of the operations of: boot: and shoe faetories:in New South 
Wales in 1946-47 and: selected’ earlier years are shown in the following 
table:— 


Table 79.—Boot and Shoe Factories. 


Items. | 1938-89. 10-42. | 1948-44, | 1944-44, | 1945-46, | 1946-47. 
Number of Establishments oe 101 105 109 119 134 183 
Average Number of Employees* 5,741 6,244 5,779- 5;742 6,053 7,415, 
‘Total Horse-power Installed... 2,323. 2,653 2,604 2,816 3,349 3,711 


Value of Land and Buildings £] 425,428 628,457 596,873 588,039 593,134 754,392 
Value of Plant and Machinery £] 248,754 276,634 290,703 307,707 354,487 364,246 
Salaries and Wages paid... £| 848,783 | 1,281,105 | 1,306,389 | 1,279,481 | 1,432,430 | 1,914,165 
Value of Tuel and Power used §& 16,279 193419 21,556 21,997 23,682 _ 28,162, 
Value of Materials used ... £| 1,869,667) 2,510,712 | 2,487,840 | 2,485,082 | 2,847,191 | 2,900,160: 
Value of Output ... 7 £] 2,610,579 | 4,353,381 | 4,404,285 | 4,386,196 | 4,437,680 | 5,788,868. 
Value of Production £] 1,224,632 | 1,823,250 | 1,894,889 | 1,929,167 | 2,066,807 | 2,860,546. 
Leather Used— 


Sole ves woe ees Ib.| 5,079,290 | 9,259,344 | 7,846,158 | 7,661,504 | 6,980,294 | 8,012,210 
Upper ... ees ... Sq. ft.| 9,100,280 [16,048,171 [14,530,189 |18,506,084 |12,044,556 |14,163,828. 
Ready-made Soles =... pairs t 614,946 | 1,048,149 | 1,114,425 | 1,198,204 | 1,676,700. 
Ready-made Heels’... pairs Tt Tt 829,999 538,952 | 1,179,247 | 2,068,502: 
Articles Produced— 

Boots and Shoest «» pairs) 4,762,454 | 6,294,610 | 6,478,407 | 6,803,506: | 6,136,741 | 7,195,013. 

£] 2,244,886 | 3,832,987 | 3,917,888 | 4,298,109 | 3,913,536 | 4,967,765. 
Slippers, ete. ... «. pairs} 3,107,106 | 3,318,771 | 2,603,589 | 2,167,082 | 2,196,608 | 3,041,173: 


£| 349,624 443,818 406,269 403,805 440,738 707,172 


* Average over whole year. + Not available. t Including sandals. 


Footwear for civilians was included in the war-time clothing. rationing 
scheme and the factories were occupied largely in meeting orders for 
the defence forces. Rationing of footwear ended in November, 1945, and. 
thereafter the production of civilian footwear expanded. The output of 
boots, shoes, and slippers rose froin 7,869,560 pairs in 1938-39 to a war-time 
peak of 9,608,281 pairs in 1941-42, declined to 8,333,344 pairs in 1945-46, 
and rose to 10,237,086 pairs in 1946-47 (30 per cent. and 7 per cent. respec- 
tively above 1988-39 and 1941-42). The value of production rose by 184 per 
cent. from £1,224,632 in 1988-89 to £2,860,546 in 1946-47. 


Of: the 188 factories manufacturing boots and shoes in 1946-47, 166 
were situated within the metropolitan area. Factories making rubber 
shoes and goloshes are classified as rubber works (see Table 90) and are 
therefore not included here. The figures in the foregoing table also ex- 
clude boot repairing establishments and factories producing boot accessor- 
ies. Particulars of boot repairing establishments are shown below:— 


Items, | 1938-39, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, 1945-46, 1946-47, 

Number of Establishments sas 621 747 779 798 704 
Average Nuutber of Employees * des 1,091 1,378 1,459 1,526 1,614 
Value of Materials and I'uel used £ 138,209 229,166 255,345 266,249 290,735 
Value of Output... ane £& 414,961- 696,393 768,628 768,359 858,668: 
Leather used— : 

Sole... sea eee lb, 836,925 1,119,184 1,244,031 1,302,634 1,275,722. 

Upper ... abe ase sq. ft. 13,551 24,550 24,033 17,189 29,428. 

Soles (ready-made) ... pairs) t 161,175 117,615 156,266 219,224. 

Heels (ready-made) ... pairs Tt 58,619 49,312 71,989 176,973 

* Average over whole year. t Not available. 


Frour Mints. 


The amount of mill power available for grinding and dressing: grain: 
is ample. for manufacturing the flour consumed in New. South Wales. The- 
export trade, in:flour-is large but fluctuates more or less with variations: 
in wheat production. Restrictions upon wheat growing affected operations: 


a 
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during the war years. Flour production in 1946-47 was 537,389 tons, com- 
pared with 547,112 tons in 1938-39, an average of 480,472 tons in the five 
years ended June, 1945, and 451,895 tons in 1945-46. 


Particulars of the tax imposed by the Commonwealth Government on 
flour for home consumption to provide finance for assistance to wheat 
farmers are given in the chapter “Agriculture” of this Year Book. The 
rate of tax was £2 18s. 10d. per 2,000 lb. net weight of flour from 28rd 
October, 1940 until the tax lapsed on 22nd December, 1947. 


Details concerning flour-milling in New South Wales in 1938-39 and 
each of the last five years are as follows :— 


Table 80.—Flour Mills. 


Items, | 1938-39, | 1942-43, | 1948-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46, | 1946-47. 
Number of Establishments oe 54 52 53 53 54 55 
Average Number of Employees* 1,356 1,146 1,360 1,486 1,408 1,497 
‘Total Horse-power Installed... 10,503 41,598 12,359 12,176 12,864 13,518 


Value of Land and Buildings £] 805,(16 808,895 823,136 839,533 854,211 909,640 
Value of Plant and Machinery £] 710,207 659,686 674,825 696,280 725,274 809,684 
Salaries and Wages paid... £) 312,778 360,910 459,483 501,287 487,008 570,657 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 86,720 75,631 101,626 109,099 99,166 114,673 
Value of Materials used ... £] 4,297,338 | 4,008,054 | 5,480,338 | 6,129,508 | 5,267,808 | 6,580,615 
£ 


Value of Output ... 5,281,514 | 4,815,957 | 6,668,262 | 7,43u,722 | 6,276,225 | 8,052,985 


Value of Production £| 897,456 732,272 | 1,086,298 | 1,192,115 909,251 | 1,857,697 
Wheat Treated ... ee» bush. 26,427,182 |18,852,942 |25,264,614 |27,348,773 |23,203,802 |26,815,120 
Articles Produced— 
Ylour... ws .» Ttons} 547,112 363,452 496,853 516,168 451,895 537,389 
Bran, Pollard, Sharps, ete.ttons] 222,116 154,061 208,496 217,482 190,485 228,532 
Wheat Meal ... ..  Ttons 9,268 34,670 19,022 36,428 32,609 42,406 
* Avetage over whole year. + Tons of 2,000 1b. 


Bisourr FActorIEs. 


The following table shows particulars of the operations of biscuit 
factories in 1938-39 and each of the last five years :— 


Table 81.—Biscuit Factories. 


Items. 1938-39, | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47. 
Number of I’stablishments a 16 15 16 17 21 22 
Average Number of imployees* 2,667 3,016 2,710 2,111 1,873 1,855 
Total Horse-power Installed... 4,734 5,369 5,469 5,540 6,705 5,364 
‘Value of Land and Buildings £ 373,646 468,422 434,865 493,110 571,044 591,394 
Value of Plant and Machinery £] 268,786 274,522 243,559 226,269 263,864 288,678 
Salaries and Wages Paid £| 375,701 665,511 622,784 511,548 463,531 480,711 
Value of fuel aud Power Used £ 38,203 69,752 61,207 52,594 46,388 46,929 
Value of Materials Used £{ 830,341 | 1,313,685 | 1,323,951 | 1,067,135 889,660 938,786 
Value of Output ... . £) 1,663,976 | 2,891,236 | 2,830,782 | 2,422,435 | 1,856,179 | 1,883,160 
Value of Production £| 795,482 | 1,507,799 | 1,445,624 | 1,302,706 | 920,131 | 897,445 
Materials Treated— 
Tlour tons (2,000 Ib.) 14,838 34,906 28,239 18,295 15,113 16,420 
Sugar... ‘ine w. tous 3,526 5,009 5,028 4,420 4,076 4,221 
Biscuits Produced: as 1b.}43,234,873 |92,315,979 |77,600,207 {65,334,606 |46,718,266 148,032,819 
* Average over whole year. + Including ice cream cones, 


During the war biscuits were produced in large quantities for the 
defence forces. The production of biscuits in biscuit factories increased 
50.6 per cent. between 1938-39 and 1941-42 and by a further 62.9 per cent. 
to a record of 92,315,979 lb. in 1942-48, but by 1946-47 output had declined 
to 48,032,819 lb. and was only 11 per ceut. greater than in 1938-39. The 
value of production rose 89.6 per cent. between 1938-39 and 1942-43, and 
although it fell 40.5 per cent. between 1942-48 and 1946-47, it was then 
12.8 per cent. greater than in 1938-39. 
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An export trade in biscuits is maintained chiefly with Eastern countries 
and the islands of the Pacific. In 1947-48, 2,566,989 lb. of biscuits were 
exported oversea, compared with an average of 1,835,479 lb. in the pre 
war years 1936-87 to 1938-39, 34,188,459 lb. (mostly for the armed forces) 
in 1942-43, 8,182,386 Ib. in 1945-46, and 3,279,184 Ib. in 1946-47. 


Sucar Mitts anp Sucar Rerinine. 


Sugar cane is cultivated in the lower valleys of the northern coastal 
rivers of New South Wales, and the cane is crushed at three large mills, 
situated at Harwood Island on the Clarence River, at Broad- 
water on the Richmond, and at Condong on the Tweed. The num- 
ber of employees in these mills rose from 212 in 1938-89 to 297 in 1946-47, 
and the output of raw sugar declined from 45,106 tons to 39,768 tons or 
by 12 per cent. 


There is one sugar refinery in New South Wales (situated at Pyrmont, 
Sydney) which treats raw sugar from Queensland mills as well as those on 
the North Coast. Employment in the refinery rose from 691 in 1938-39 
to 950 in 1944-45 and fell to 896 in 1946-47. 


The sugar industry is subject to an agreement between the Common- 
wealth and Queensland Governments, particularg of which are given in the 
chapter “Agriculture” of this volume. The term of the current agreement 
extends to 31st August, 1951. 


Butter Facrorigs. 


Butter-making is one of the chief industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of articles of food, and more than 95 per cent. of the butter made 
in New South Wales is made in butter factories, most of which are situated 
in country districts. The quantity of butter produced in these factories 
depends mainly on the prevailing seasonal conditions in the dairying dis- 
tricts, but is affected also by variations in the use of milk for processing. 


Production was at its greatest (148,208,344 Ib.) in the bountiful seasom 
1938-84. During 1938-39 and the later years shown in Table 82, seasonal 
conditions were generally unfavourable, the industry was under-manned 
and handicapped by other war-time difficulties, and there was marked 
expansion in processed nuilk products. The production of butter fell from 
118,840,784 Ib. in 1988-89 to 71,721,764 lb. in 1944-45, rose slightly to 
74,280,087 lb. in 1945-46, and in 1946-47 was 60,884,672 lb., the lowest output 
since 1919-20 and 58 per cent. below the 1933-84 record. 


Most of the butter factories are organised on a co-operative basis and 
each dairy-farmer who supplies cream is paid according to its butter-fat 
content. The factories are under the general oversight of government 
officials who advise and instruct dairy farmers and factory managers in 
matters connected with the industry to promote and maintain high 
quality in its products. Most of the butter produced in New South Wales 
factories is of the “choicest” quality aud very little is classified as second or 
lower grade. 


‘Value of Produetion 
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Butter is important in the export trade. Arrangements for regulating 
the marketing of butter for both local consumption ‘and export:are described 
‘in the chapter “Dairying Industry” of this' Year Book. 


Details concerning ‘butter factories and their operations in 1983-34, 
1988-39, and each of the last four years are shown below :— 


Table 82.—-Butter Factories. 


-Items, | 1933-34. | 1938-89. | 1943-44. | 1944-45. | 1945-46, | 1946-47, 
‘Number of Establishments oO 104 OL 90 88 87 ‘83 
Average Number of Employees* 1,204 1,186 1,343 1,338 1,389 1,296 
‘Total Horse-power Installed... 14,6227 19,891 22,633 23,693 23,449 -21,697 


Value of Land‘aud Buildings £] 569,923 564,558 580,050 685,546 684,091 691,316 
‘Walue of Plant aud Machinery £] 639,845 624,145 703,060 686,927 724,457 | 737,163 


Salaries and Wages ‘paid... £) 282,334 302,037 401,944 404,373 447,712 421,737 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 77,596 82,716 187,422 132,943 126,537 123,239 
Value of Materials used ... £} 5,384,940 | 6,673,567 | 6,218,540 | 5,052,171 | 5,784;882 | 4,891,866 
Value of Output... ... g| 6,053,394 | 7,342,631 | 6,843,915 | 5,739,811 | 6,517,676 | 5,815,530 
Value of Production a £&} 590,858 586,348 492,953 554,697 596,257 800,425 
Cream used .. thous. Ib.} 278,486 211,250 180,956 147,625 151,290 125,298 
‘Butter Produced from— : 
N.S.W. Cream ... ont Ib.|142,303,307/113,091,595/87,207,715 |71,144,483 |73,751,886 |69,853,804 


Cream from other States 1b, 905;027 749,139] 649,183 577,281 628,201 581,368 
Total Butter produced 1b, /143,208,344/113,840,734| 87,856,898 |71,721,764 | 74,280,087 |60,384,672 


* Average over whole year. ¢ Full capacity of machinery in use. 


In addition to the foregoing factories, there were other establishments, 
numbering 66 in 1946-47, engaged in the treatment of dairy produce, viz. 
29 making cheese, 83 making bacon and ham, and 4 manufacturing con- 
densed and powdered milk and other milk products. The following table 
shows particulars of the operations of these factories in 1988-89 and each 
of the last five years; the quantities of condensed, powdered, and concen- 
trated:mill produced are not available for publication, 


Table 83:—-Cheese, Bacon, and Preserved Milk Factories. 


Items. 1938-39. | 1942-43, | 1943-44. 1944-45. 1945-46. | 1946-47. 
Number of Establishments aes 60 56 56 59 62 166 
Average Number of Wmployees* 730 1,073 1,154 1,304 1,289 1,272 


‘Value of Land and Buildings £] 259,519 366,988 385,721 339,518 403,119 433,869 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 213,597 260,813 278,237 293,558 345,953 325,768 
Salaries and Wages paid... £) 161,053 | ‘289,929 326,342 391,651 309,182 423,233 
Value of Materials and Fuel £) 1,484,822 | 2,554,962 | 3,225,213 | 3,919,324 | 3,611,398 | 3,247,871 
‘Value of Output ... ane £| 1,850,840 | 3,198,849 | 3,992,740 | 4,978,110 | 4,552,194 | 4,051,245 
£) 366,018 643,887 767,527 | 1,058,786 940,796 | .803,374 
Articles Produced— 
Cheese ... ace 


eee .| 7,193,022 | 5,146,481 | 5,374,388 | 4,399,847 | 4,857,690 | 4,544,454 
Bacon and Hamt 


Ib. 
Tb. }21,721,914 |29,430,124 |29,852,545 |43,846,580 |37,494,332 |33,118,582 


* Average over whole year. ¢ Excluding bacon made from Interstate imports of green bacon :— 
4,220,085 Ib. in 1938-89, and 3,869,163 lb., 827,110 Ib., 799,298 Ib., 1,357,100 Ib,, and 2,191,235 Ib. 
an successive years 1942-43 to 1946-47, 


Butter, cheese, bacon, and hams are produced on farms as well ag in 


factories. The total output of these commiodities: is given, and -the arrange- 
-ments for supervising their production and organising their ‘marketing 


are described in the chapter “Dairying Industry” of this Year..Book. 


FACTORIES, - liz 


Marca ine. 


The next table shows the total production of margarine in margarine, 
meat preserving,-and other factories in New South Wales during 1946-47 
and selected earlier years :— 


Table 84.—Production of Margarine. 


Items. | 1928-29, | 1938-39. 1943-44. | 944-45. | 1945-46 | 1946-47, 


4,492,247 |20,446,492 |27,179,330 |15,167,113 9,206,048 


Table Margarine ... tee Ib. * 
* 162,692 | 1,043,548 | 1,435,733 758,896 459,402 
* 
* 


22,475,085 |34,493,539 |30,834,585 |25,313,121 |21,570,378 
666,627 901,625 842,900 726,931 614,293 


Total Produced ... eh Ib,]16,627,959 |26,967,332 [54,040,031 |58,013,915 Rec 30,776,418 


£ 
Other Margarine ... 3 ib. 
£ 


£| 651,014 729,319 | 1,945,168 | 2,278,633 | 1,485,827 | 1,073,695 


* Not available. 


The demand for margarine as a substitute for butter was partly respon- 
sible for the great increase in the quantity of margarine produced during 
the war years. Output rose to a record level of 58,013,915 Ib. in 1944-45. 
but declined to 80,776,418 lb. (85 per cent. above 1928-29 and 14 per cent.. 
above 1988-39) in 1946-47. 


Meat anp Fis Preservinc. 


The following table contains particulars of the operations of meat and fish 
preserving factories during 1988-39 and each of the last five years. These 
factories produced quantities of margarine and edible fats in addition to: 
dehydrated meat, preserved meat and fish, and various types of meat and. 
fish pastes and extracts. 


Table 85.—Meat and Fish Preserving Factories. 


Items. 1938-39. 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, 1945-46. | 1946-47. 
Number of Establishments ioe 6 10 14 13 12 7 
Average Nuuber of Employees* 211 1,032 1,171 993 946 690 
Total Horse-power Installed... 246 822 1,050 1,043 1,237 1,282. 


Value of Land and Buildings 
Value of Plant aud Machinery 
Salaries and Wages paid .. 
Value of Fuel and Power 
Value of Materials used ... 
Value of Output ... : 
Value of Production 


62,471 100,989 151,063 186,820 134,886 105,922 
19,307 136,153 134,582 114,215 105,254 96,166 
39,183 260,552 329,312 290,393 264,169 215,565 
5,159 28,862 53,178 44,834 35,187 31,370 
119,918 | 1,279,097 | 2,038,126 | 1,877,718 | 1,492,444 | 1,259,660 
158,311 | 1,820,202 | 2,328,833 | 2,497,302 | 2,001,593 | 1,739,895 
33,234 512,243 737,529 574,750 473,962 448,865 


th th th th th th to 


* Average over whole year. 


The total production of preserved and dehydrated meat in New Sonth 
Wales factories during 1988-89 and each of the last five years is shown 
below. A small proportion of the preserved meat is the product of bacon 
factories. 


Table 86.—Meat Preserved and Dehydrated. 


Items Produced, | 1938-39. | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47, 


Preserved Meat ... ve Ib.| 3,377,960 }23,962,491 |29,075,208 |27,830,484 |26,542,794 17,944,815. 


| ‘124,251 | 1,166,149 | 1,783,473 | 1,742,202 | 1,453,133 | 1,056,013 
Dehydrated Meat... 9... Ib. * * 4,970,557 | 2,347,638 | 658,124 7 
£ * * 623,936 | 308,554 88,554 


* Not available. 
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The quantity of preserved meat produced annually varied little from 
5,000,000 lb. for several years prior to 1938-39, when it declined to 
3,877,960 Ib. Output rose substantially during the war years, largely to 
satisfy the requirements of the services, reached a record of 29,075,208 lb. 
in 1948-44, and then fell slightly to 26,542,794 Ib. in 1945-46 and more 
markedly to 17,944,815 Ib. in 1946-47, when it was five times greater than 
in 1988-39. The dehydration of meat was a war-time measure; production 
declined from 4,970,557 Jb. in 1948-44 to 658,124 Jb. in 1945-46 and then 
-ceased, 


BREWERIES. 


Tn 1946-47 six establishments in the State were classed as breweries, and 
four were within the metropolitan boundaries. The tendency to concen- 
‘tration in large units has been very marked in this industry. The follow- 
ing summary of the brewing operations of these establishments during 
1988-89 and each of the last five years excludes all subsidiary operations 
(bottling, malting, manufacture of aerated waters, etc.) performed by the 
‘breweries. 


Table 87.—Breweries. 


Items, 1938-39, | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1944-45. | 1945-46. | 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments a 6 6 6 6 6 
Average Number of Employees* 1,009 1,081 1,065 1,112 1,162 1,306 
“Potal Horse-power Installed... 9,936 11,476 11,479 11,487 11,499 11,762 


949,648 | 1,166,092 | 1,168,014 | 1,168,261 | 1,168,491 | 1,177,288 
782,142 758,823 705,568 653,179 614,491 678,126 
310,682 362,638 362,744 397,676 426,156 499,780 
, 99,543 104,367 108,736 144,046 
1,010,086 | 1,223,384 | 1,292,586 | 1,858,124 | 1,337,219 | 1,779,041 
3,492,243 | 3,625,178 | 3,784,024 | 3,920,889 | 3,836,829 | 4,933,400 
Value of Production 2,366,307 | 2,309,240 | 2,391,895 | 2,458,398 | 2,390,874 | 3,010,313 
-Materials 'Treated— 


Malt... wu ... bus. 1,059,628 | 1,034,047 | 1,098,320 | 1,134,695 | 1,132,611 | 1,500,165 
‘Hops... es eae Wb.| 931,922 809,178 839,366 868,863 811,001 | 1,053,890 
Sugar .. _ ... tons 6,922 8,050 8,411 8,486 8,428 11,160 
-Ale, Beer, Stout produced} gals./33,899,023 |36,495,590 |38,224,792 |39,033,673 /39,073,817 |50,654,241 


Value of Land and Buildings 

“Value of Plant and Machinery 
‘Salaries and Wages paid... ‘ 
Value of Fuel and Power used | 
“Value of Materials used ... F 
“Value of Output ... 
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* Average over whole year. } Excluding waste beer. 


Information relative to the consumption of beer in New South Wales 
is shown in the chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. Between 
1938-89 and 1946-47, employment in breweries increased nearly 30 per cent. 
and the quantity of ale, beer, and stout produced rose by nearly 50 per cent. 
from 33,900,000 gallons to 50,650,000 galions. 


The rate of excise duty on locally manufactured beer has been 4s. 7d. 
per gallon since September, 1942. 


Tosacco FAcTorigs. 


The tobacco industry is highly organised, the bulk of the output being 
produced in three large establishments. Most of the tobacco leaf treated in 
New South Wales factories is imported from the United States of America, 
In 1946-47 only 10 per cent. was Australian leaf, mostly purchased from 
‘Queensland as very little is grown in New South Wales. Large quantities 
of tobacco and cigarettes are exported, mainly to other States; during the 
"War years, exports oversea increased considerably to supply the Services. 
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The following table show details of the operations of tobacco factories 
in New South Wales in 1988-39 and each of the last five years :— 


Table 88.—Tobacco Factories. 


Items. 1938-39, | 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45. | 045-46. 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments wee 8 8 8 8 8 10 
Average Number of Employees* 3,108 3,125 2,969 3,012 2,997 3,049 
Total Horse-power Installed... 6,104 6,199 6,341 5,799 5,761 5,965 


Value of Land and Buildings | 645,706 615,318 605,989 588,793 588,640} 690,933 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 625,774 526,552 493,848 458,120 432,248) 500,586 


Salaries and Wages paid... &| 623,799 749,835 724,912 712,209 749,800| 876,006 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 23,846 41,601 30,083 30,071 36,547 37,949 
Value of Materials mused te &) 4,806,898 | 6,216,947 | 6,922,959 | 7,068,047 | 7,022,802] 9,194,389 
Value of Output ... ee &| 6,039,442 | 8,815,718 | 8,529,042 | 8,384,985 | 8,260,290/10,486,303 
Value of Production ... £| 1,208,698 | 2,057,170 | 1,576,900 | 1,286,867 | 1,200,941] 1,253,965 


Materials treated— 


Australian Leaf us Ib.] 2,640,849 | 2,696,316 | 2,558,445 | 2,391,375 | 2,448,601] 1,795,227 

Imported Leaf... ... _1b./10,882,129 |13,638,496 13,828,032 |12,850,741 | 12,682,604/15,947,436 
Articles Produced— 

Tobacco a as 1b,|10,755,820 |13,106,766 |11,978,090 |11,258,655 | 11,548,326/13,017,599 

Cigarettes was eee Ib,| 4,496,428 | 5,625,025 | 5,981,319 | 5,870,132 | 5,524,816] 6,795,385 

Cigars... ws Ib. t t t t t t 


*Average over whole year. t Not available for publication—only a small quantity produced. 


Employment in tobacco factories has not been fully maintained at the 
pre-war level, but in comparison with production in 1938-39, the quantities 
of tobacco and cigarettes made in 1946-47 were, respectively, 21 and 51 
per cent. greater. 


Information relating to the consumption of tobacco in New South Wales 


was given in the chapter “Social Condition” of the 50th and previous edi- 
tions of the Year Book. 


The excise duties imposed on tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars manufactured 
locally for home consumption have been increased substantially since 1938- 
389. The rates current (March, 1949) since September, 1942 are: tobacco, a 
predominant rate of 10s. 11d. per lb., machine-made cigarettes, 20s. 9d. per 
lb., and hand-made cigars, 11s. 7d. per lb., less, in each case since November, 
1943, a rebate of 44 per cent. 


. SAWMILLS. 

Sawmilling is an important industry in many parts of the State, the 
majority of the mills being situated in the forest areas. Besides general 
milling, moulding and planing are undertaken at some mills. In the 
metropolitan district, sawmills are conducted in connection with yards 
where imported timbers are treated and joinery work is done. 


*11-44 
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Details concerning 'the yawmilling industry ‘at: intervals’ since 1988-89 are 
as follows:— 
Table 89.—Sawmuills. 


4 
_—_ 


' Items, _| 1938-39, | 1942-43, | 1042-4, | 1944-45, | 1945-46, | 1046-47, 


Number of Establishments or 485 532 585 605 645 713: 
Average Number of Eniployees* 4,981 5,431 mr se) 5,733 6,277 7,226- 
Total Horsepower Insti Tied is + 29,096] + 34,886] + 86,789) 41,140) 44128 51y805- 


Value of Land and Buitlicns & 712, 278 711,190 728,795 
Value of Plant:and Macbinéry £ 631 702 717} 705 “748? 154 
Salaries and Wages Paid 970,988) 1, 308, 020) 1,367,590 
Villue' of Fueland Power -Used £| : 151% 856 “7gtgo3 {891679 
Value of Materials Used £] 12,817,588 8, 016,205] 3,705,592 
Value! of Output .... ite 4g] 40464¢421 5(1162,679 59065001 
Value of Production £) .1,694,977| +2,068,081] .2,201,630 
Logs ‘Treated — : : 


791,757, 883, 384 9$53,450° 
802,225) | 035% 096) ..1,129)631 
1,421,993) 1 ,D75, 729) 1,982,639: 
«95,411 11, 05j289 131;660° 
3,761,393) 4,077,291) 5,673,250 
6,235,661 06, 702) O94) 4 9,145/8r9 
2,378,757| 2,609,514; 3,341,019 
1 ‘ 


tic) 


Hardwood— 
ONbtive  .... — .{retab.let.| 16f400/942] 20;620;000 21/977}000] 21,169,000122)420,703|26, 381,157 
Importedt ... ...cub, ft. 90,524 18,000 105,000 58,000} 117,170) 85,443. 
{ Boftwood— ) 
“Native . se0ub, ft.| 16,514,209] 11,411,000] 11,814,000] 9,701,000, 9,208,070] 11,533,891 
Tinportddy 20. [Newbet:| 197725%687] “1ide,a40]  f267{000 80,000) 126,803] . 182852 
fawn Timber Produced— 
ard wodd— ‘ 
Native Logs .. ..Sup, ft.|129,510,433|164,210, 907 170,284 304 170,203,823/180,024,508|212,313,515. 
‘ Imported Lokst agupt itt) @767j5i1) Ci6sie20| .Loogdo3| -595;802] 1j025;681| — '693;658 
Olt wood— 
Native'Logs ... _...sup. ft.! 49,840,052] 85,806,168] 88,750,938] 75,769,327| 72,082;409|"88/619,190 
Im ported Logst +... Sup, ft. 101; 051 353 "453, 513 12) 824, 767 "768, 562) 1,016,662] 1,609,520 
“Otar Sawn Tithber ee 2810 Ledesolaso}ess, x08 203, 959'887]247)337,604|254, 149}850/303,234,883- 


* * Avetage over whole year. on {Interstate and Oversea, = 
The quantity 6f sawn timber produced in the mills declined during the 
war years, but’ by’ 1946-47 had risen ‘to ‘303,234,883 sup. ft. or 8 per cent. 
above''1938-39. Dubie” this périod, ‘the output’ of sawn ‘hardwood’ tithber 
rose 64 per cent. from 130,277,944 sup. ft. to 213,007,173. sup. ft.,-and“bhe 
output of sawn softwodds from native logs rose 78 per cent. from 
49,840,052 sup. ft. to 88,618,190 sup. ft.; the production of sawn softwood 
timber from imported logs declined 98 per cent.’ from 101,051,353 sup. ft. 
to 11,609,520 sup. ft., largely because‘ of:a world shottage of umber and: 
partly due to import controls. -Between.1988-39. and 1946-47,:the. proportion 
of. sawn softwood timber which.was produced from imported logs declined 
from 67 to 2 per cent. 


RussBer Works, 

(The demand for »ubber. goods.in’ New ‘South Wales'is.met:to.a: large 
extent by local manufacturers. The next table contains particulars of .the 
operations of rubber works (including tyre repairing and retreading estab- 
lishments): during: 1988-89: and each. of: the! last | five:years +-— 

'T Eble 90.— Rubber! Wdbks. 


in atl z Leeehahee 


Items. | ‘1938-39, | ‘1942-43, | 1943-44. 1944-45, | 1945-46, |: 1946-47, 
Number of Establishments ae 96 95 102 “104 118 188 
Average Number of Employees* 3,538 3,489 4,005 18,814 8,990 4,809. 
Total Horse-power Installed... 21,680 24,630 26,189 26,372 28,764 31,083 


Value of Land and Buildings <£] 814,659 770,917 787,624 776,578 856,381 932,434 
Value of Plant and Machinery £}) 537,440 489, 867 | . 497,563 478,263 495,084 617,489 


Salaries and Wages Paid &] 735,830 | 1: ,003) {S09 | 2,231,519 | 1,179,757 | 1,255, "168 1,726,287 
Value of Fuel and Power Used £ 94,862 119,935 | .138,265 140,840 149, "208 198,070 
Value of Materials. Used rg] 148822261 |: 8,198/568 | /3°720°334 |+3,511,630 | 8,757,049 | 5,112,985 
Value of Output} se £| 2,935,592 | 4.671,598 | 5,504,107 | 5,096,518 | 6,492,063 | 7,719,253 
Value of Protuctiont ... if£| 1:958,469 Lv 353, 7095 1)645 508 'e 444) “048 1, °5B5, 806 )" 2;408,898, 
Crude Rubber Used ‘ene Ib, (16,262,116 |14, 753, 168 |14,777,619 J11, "808, °909 11, 295, 312 |22,233,534 
Articles Produced— ‘ Lae 
Rubber Hose ... wie ft,| 5,517,879 | 5,022,285 | 4,082,793 | 6,319,241 | 9,820,496 |11,301,878 
‘yres ") cao] ’eea736 | <'3ezi703 | -aaseae | “358%957 | i540r03 | <'908;353 


Goloshes and Rubber Shoes prs.| 3,557. 0914 157,849 114,133 215,412 | . 821,340 | 1,986,723 


* Average over whole year, t See next paragraph, 


‘PAGCTORIES. Ear 


The srecoided .value of output of the-rubber works represents, for the 
amost part, ‘the value: at which:the:products.of:the large: establishments. are 
transferred to their selling organisations. 


_HEctriciry GEenERATING STATIONS, 

-For- the: purpose of comparability, particulars of the electricity industry 
“are confined to the generation of electricity-in electricity generating stations, 
and exclude both the transmission and distribution of electricity -and-also the 
generation -of electricity by factories: solely. for their own use. ‘The value 
of output of the electricity industry is the amount receivéd:from: the. gale 
‘of ‘electricity less‘the costs.‘of transmission..and distribution. 

'Phough bampered‘in recent years: by shortage of equipment and.the un- 
certainty. of :supplies: and .quality -of -coal, .which necessitated.;periods of 
rationing of electricity.supplies,.the. production of:.electric:light :and; power 
‘has-expanded materially ‘since 1988-89. The-particulars: in ‘the‘ following 
table show the‘ development of electricity generating-.stations: (excluding 
factories .generating .electricity for their own use) - between; 1938739 and 
‘1946-47 :— 


Table''91.—Electricity Generating’ Stations. 


Items, 1938-89. |: 1942-43. |-1943-44, | 1944-45. | 1945-46, | 1946-47. 
Number of Ustablishments Sci +106 -96 1102 +102 100 99 
Average Number of Employees* 2,072 2,446 2,521 2,566 2,849 3,133 


Total ,Horse-power .of Prime 
* Movers:-installed 953,487 | 1,167,355 | 1,189)356 | 1;200,740 | 1,203,094 | 1 

Value of; Land ‘and Buildingst- “Eh 4584, \817 »4185;371 a: 125, 958 . 4;190, 837 |. 4 481,042 4s 

Value of Plant and Machinery, & 1, 695,870 |11,639,996 |11,277,284 11,024,215 |10,874,564 [10 

‘Saldries. and'Wages paid.. "684.276 915,151 “2985, 142 ha 1989; 882 | 10713363 1 

. Value of Wuel.and. Power used -£]). 14863,608 |: 2,242,533 _ 2,4127047 2,631,643 -, 2,692,618 | 3,204,655 

Value of Materials used . “£] 2235343 396,008 411,219 429,650 496,049 549,830 

'Value-of Output . &| 5,719,029 | 7,933;738 | 8,208;762 |; 8,582,674 |-8,749,030 | 9,967,839 

- Value of Production aes £| 4,132,078 | 5,295,197 | 5,385,496 | 5,521,281 | 5,560,468 | 6,212,854 

Goal used -ag fuel .. * tons]. 1j162,997, | 1,527,303 |! 1,659,777 |. 1;674;888 | 1;695;576 | 1,978,993 

Electricity generated thous. faite 1,833,540 | 2,709,269 2; 684, 922 | 2,742,188 | 2, 708; 914 | 3 092,220 


* Average over whole year. + Excludes. distribution system. 


The-Electricity Authority of New South ‘Wales was ‘appointed -in -1946 
to plan and co-ordinate electricity supplies-throughout the State. The 
larger of the undertakings have been united-in a grid-to enable-the inter- 
‘change: of electricity when .necessary. In ‘1946-47 six of ‘the. electricity 
generating works were owned: by the:State -Government:and forty-three: by 
docal:, government ‘bodies ;., fifty «were; privately-owned. 


iLarge works in. Sydney,.Newcastle,:and Lithgow, controlled by: the Com- 
missioner. for ‘Railways, supply electricity ‘for: transport and :the railway 
and ‘tramway workshops, ;and ‘as ‘well, -supply:.current for ‘industrial “and 
domestic use. A State Government undertaking at Port Kembla-supplies 
power to harbour..and constructional .works,. etc. in the vicinity and.to a 
number of townsalong the:South Ooast.and'in the' Southern Highlands. 
“There is also. a Government hydro-electric scheme based on the Burrinjuck 


Dam. 


The largest of the electricity works owned by local government authorities 
vis the Sydney ‘Gounty' Council undertaking: which supplies: most consumers 
‘in' the Metropolitan area. “The operations of ‘the local: government’ ‘under- 
‘takings’are treated more fully in the chapter “Local- Government”: of ‘this 
Year Book. 
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The next table contains an analysis of the disposal of the electricity 
generated in electricity generating stations and other N: ew South Wales 
factories during 1938-39 and each of the last five years :— 


: Table 92.—Generation and Disposal of Electricity. 


Source and Manner of Disposal. | 1938-39. | 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45. | 1945-46, | 1946-47, 


Electricity Generating Stations—| 000 units. | 000 units. | 000 units. | 000 units.) 000 units) 000 units® 
Bulk Sales to large industrial 
concerns, railways and tram- 
ways, and for subsequent 7 
distribution* -| 1,171,702 | 1,575,188 | 1,585,221 | 1,636,225 | 1,613,165 | 1,829,968 
Sales to Domestic and small 
Commercial and Industrial 
users and for Street Lighting] 369,394 551,694 581,809 552,308 544,675 663,076 
Used in Electricity Geuernne 


Stations we 87,913 127,676 183,107 153,876 142,788 252,760 
Used in own works “outside 

generating stations . eee 11,429 285,083 226,311 240,261 242,659 166,525 
Lost, etc. : 193,102 169,678 158,474 159,518 165,627 179,899 


Total Electricity generated 
in Generating Stations | 1,833,540 | 2,709,269 | 2,684,922 | 2,742,188 | 2,708,914 | 3,092,228 

Other Factories— 
Electricity generated for own 
use... -| 114,949 134,911 141,209 135,148 122,887 136,442 
Total ‘Blectricity generated 
in N.S.W. Factories...) 1,948,489 | 2,844,180 | 2,826,131 | 2,877,336 | 2,831,801 | 3,228,670 


* Principally to Local Government Undertakings, 


Gas Works. 


The gas works in 1946-47 consisted of one governmental concern, 21 
‘country municipal or shire works, and 17 privately-owned. 


Despite the incidence of industrial disputes and the substantial progress 
‘that has been made in the installation of electric plants for purposes of 
illumination, power, and cooking, the consumption of gas in increasing, 
‘The quantity of gas produced in New South Wales gasworks rose 54 per 
cent. from 10,896 million cub. ft, in 1988-39 to 16,744 million cub. ft. in 
1946-47. The particulars in the following table show the development of 
gas-producing works during these years :— 


Table 93.—-Gas Works. 


Itenis. | 1938-89. | 1942-43, 1943-44. 1944-45, | 1945-46, | 1946~47, 

Number of Establishments ae 43 42 42 40 39 39 

Average Nuinber of Employees* 1,092 1,271 1,185 1,211 1,289 1,369 

*Total Horse-power installed... 17,409 19,438 19,066 19,383 20,575 20,758 


Value of Land and Bulldingst £| 741,580 798,289 803,416 781,724 806,378 802,099 
Value of Plant and Machinery} £) 3,219,498 | 3,119,315 | 3,191,816 | 3,254,366 | 3,323,226 | 3,121,112 


Salaries and Wages paid... gi "288; 913 414,706 420,682 435,143 451,690 463,562 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 207,891 291,216 325,232 336,348 360,811 389,214 
Value of Materials used ... &| 762,764 | 1,291,428 | 1,449,844 | 1,446,349 | 1,503,659 | 1,681,494 
Value of Output . Sie £] 2,327,850 | 3,447,320 | 3,577,340 | 3,574,655 | 3,605,536 | 3,804,055 
‘Value of Production cee | 1,857,195 | 1,864,681 | 1,802,264 | 1,791,958 | 1,741,066 | 1,823,347 
Coal used . ... tons} 578,127 719,023 764,434 771,706 796,961 862,128 
Articles Produced * 

Gast... thous. cub. ft./10,896,185 |14,006,100 )14,558,126 |14,923,681 |15,310,710 |16,743,953 

Coke rn . tons| 412,986 461 ,237 481,511 603,122 499,165 643,017 

Sulphate of Ammonia’ tons 5,800 4,015 4,487 6,200 6,320 6,491 

* Average over whole year. + Includes gas lost and gas used in own factories, 


¢ Excludes distribution system, 


In addition to the coke and sulphate of ammonia made in gas works, 
considerable quantities are made in other establishments in which coal is 
treated. The quantity of coke produced by all plants in 1946-47 was 
1,726,719 tons. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


New Sourn Wates contains extensive mineral deposits of great value 
and variety. Coal was discovered as early as 1796 and until 1851 was the 
only mineral raised, but under the industrial conditions prevailing its im- 
portance was not fully realised. World-wide interest, however, was excited 
by the announcement in 1851 that gold had been discovered in New South 
Wales. ‘The discovery attracted a rapid flow of immigration to the coun- 
try and promoted the development of its resources. Since 1888 extensive 
silver-lead-zine deposits have been mined at Broken Hill. Copper and tin 
deposits also were opened up. Coal and silver-lead-zine have proved to be 
the richest sources of mineral production. 


DeveLorpmMEentT oF Minine 1n New Souty WaAtgs. 


The development of mining in New South Wales since 1927 is illustrated 
by the data in the following table. 'These data have been summarised from 
the returus supplied annually by the mine owners in terms of the Census 
Act, 1901, and relate to mining operations only, exclusive of any ore-dressing 
and smelting operations. The value of the output shown is the value of 
the minerals raised during the year, as estimated before treatment, and in- 
cludes goverument subsidies paid under the prices stabilisation scheme and 
the small value of minerals won by fossickers. The item “persons 
employed” represents the average number of persons engaged during the 
year in mining operations, including working proprietors but excluding 
persons engaged in, the treatment of ores, etc. at the mine, head office and 
salaried staffs, and fossickers. The salaries and wages paid are exclusive 
of drawings by working proprietors and subject to deduction for explosives 
sold to employees. The values of land and buildings and plant and 
machinery are depreciated book values and exclude the value of plant used 
for the treatment of ores. The value of materials, fuel, and power used 
includes the value of timber, fuel, power, stores, and other materials used 
in mining operations and the cost of replacing tools worn out and of 
repairing plant and machinery. As there are many other costs and over- 
head charges incurred in conducting mining operations, however, these 
data do not provide a complete record of income or expenditure and do 
not show the profits or losses of mines. Quarrying operations are not 
included in this table; available information is shown on page 160 of 
this volume. 


Table 80.—Development of Mining. 


a 2 Salaries Value of— 
‘ines orse- an 
* Persons ri 
Year, in +#| _ power Wages. Materials, 
Operation. Employed Installed, Paid, La eth Fuel and Output 
+ an ur shi Power AUPE 
Buildings. | Machinery. Used. 
No. No. & & £ £ £& 
1927 378 29,373 172,768 | 7,872,842 | 4,305,777 | 8,974,129 | 2,452,014 |12,351,521 
1931 431 18,370 138,256 | 3,838,763 | 3,724,217 | 7,453,590 962,370 | 5,706,425 
1987 610 19,775 | 134,540 | 5,836,680 | 3,723,707 | 7,450,227 | 1,406,685 |10,351,089- 
1938 582 20,891 141,306 | 5,969,287 | 3,686,962 | 8,141,917 | 1,557,277 |10,047,453 
1939 597 22,506 143,043 | 6,592,871 | 3,815,465 | 8,363,440 | 1,777,797 |11,466,916 
1940 583 22,886 157,490 | 6,028,288 | 3,721,381 | 8,504,471 | 1,865,929 |11,024,079 
1941 560 22,481 147,170 | 7,586,272 | 3,764,438 | 8,526,267 | 2,154,513 |13,604,975 
1942. 458 21,695 147,915 | 8,264,210 | 3,744,088 | 8,219,426 | 2,373,670 |14,652,530- 
1943 386 21,764 147,749 | 8,565,985 | 3,685,705 | 7,954,182 | 2,573,057 |14,896,805 
1944 360 21,390 150,518 | 8,506,897 | 3,700,488 | 7,872,139 | 2,679,312 |15,236,026 
1945 359 21,452 151,808 | 8,078,293 | 3,679,771 | 7,942,351 | 2,761,215 |15,185,431 
1946 351 22,146 161,360 | 9,363,565 | 3,625,302 | 7,969,787 | 3,095,106 |18,740,036 
1947 416 22,859 168,818 [11,829,046 | 3,575,501 | 7,978,277 | 3,696,043 '24,878,907 


* Average during year, including working proprietors and excluding fossickers, 
+ Subject to deduction for Explosives—see Table 84. 
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Mining activity generally was. at a:peak in 1927: but: contracted greatly \ 
with the onset of the dépressiom and recovered very ‘slowly. Re-expansion 
was: accelerated .during. the«war ‘years.: 

Coal mining: is the principal mineral industry of. New. South Wales, 
tlra.output of coal representing: approximately 60 per cent: of: the total 
value,.of' minerals raised: during. the last ten years: The. development 
of. the ‘coal mining. industry:in New South Wales since'1927 is illustrated. 
by ‘the data: in the next table. Further comment: on.the industry is given‘ 
on‘page 134, 


Table..81,—Development: of: Coal Mining: 


‘ Value of— ! 
Pe _ ee i 
ines Persons orse- an ; \ 
Year. in Employed,| power~ | Wages- Land Plant’. uate fale i 
Operation. * Installed. Paid. and. and ee Output. 
t Buildings, | Machinery. eed, 
No. No. & £ £ g. & 
1927 , 185 24,483 145,827 | 6,515,487 | 4,089,189 | 8,000,373. | 1,667,034 | 9,586,603 + 
1931" 169 15,522: 1293286: | 3,222,379") 3,541,988 || 6;736,886' 654,319 | 4,441,335- 
1937. 173 - 13,828 | 108,974 .| 3,947,598 | 3,433,489 | 6,833,082 | 704,393 | 5,541,611 
1938 174 14,828 109,721 | 3,984,806 "| 3,402,128 | 6,603,469 757,865 | 5,652,964 
1989: 172 16,144 108,454 | 4,659,229 | 3,405,206 | 6,584,637 959,947 | 7,027,036 
1940 163 16,777 122,120 | 4,047,568 | 3,295,221 | 6,690;770 986,218 | 6,360,641 
1941 152 16,812 116,482 | 5,543,745 | 3,847;127 | 6,701,158 | 1,213,869 | 8,458,852 
1942 138 16,634 116,348 | 6,318,215 | 3,309,484 | 6,620,904 | 1,447,827 | 9,738,756 
1943 125 16,808 119,750 | 6,447;726 | 3,274,995 | 6,512,920 | 1,503,323 | 9,788,787 
1944 ° 137 16,839 ‘| 121,730) 6,443,890"| 3,299;088°| 6,433,572 | 1,684,621'| 9}761,304 
1945 143 17,020 123,985 | 5,968,680 | 3,289,487 | 6,530,015 | 1,655,406 | 9,451,930 
19:46 144° 17,008: 127,992 | 6,447,927'| 3,171,205 | 6,203,985 | 1,888,982 |10,534,014 
1ot7 | 152 17,204 | 182,210 +| 7,678,237 | 8,160,640 | 6,215,820 | 2,173,249 112,101,178 _ 
* Average during, year, including working proprietors. t Subject’to deduction for explosives— 
see ‘able 84 


The ‘production .of coal.from. open: cuts, by: which.the coal is won after 
the:removal of the overburden, began in'.1940-and continued'in a relatively. 
small way until 1948 after’ which expansion: wag: rapid. The: following. 
dita. which. aré included ‘in: Table: 81; illustiate tlie: development. of: open- 
cut coal mining. since 1944; Data.in respect! of! the years: 1940 'to 1948. 
cannot be: published because of tlre secreey provisions: of!'the Census Act; 
1901: 


Table: 82.—Development) of: Open>-Cut! Goal: Mininge 


Value of— i 2 

Salaries: — : 

r Numb fo], P 1 Ud i 

Seats Open Gut |'umployea.* | ad Wages | Materials, uel] 

ines, ‘ + : nd Power t. 

ANOS . Machinery, + Used. utpu 

; No. 1 No. £.. £- £° £ i 

1944 4. 102): 29,457 21,644 : 20,464. 127,403 : 
1945 5 255 85,210 32,641 76,412. 409,713 
1946 6 290 113,087 69,707 150,020 618,440 
1047: 13. 406: 155,184... 176,519 205,505 821,500 - 


* ‘Average daningtyear, includitig: working: proprietérss 


Apart: from’ the: coal fields, the silverlead-zinc deposits: are’ the nyost 


important: source: of mineral output in: ther State: The development’ of 
sitver-leadzine, gold, tin; copper;.and-the various: branches of mining other 
than: coal niining ‘is.illustrated‘ by the-data inthe following table: Supple- 
méntaty: information:-is: given-later.in. this chapter. 
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Table 83.—Deyelopment of Mining. other. than Coal, Mining, 


‘ Value of-- 
. Horse-: Salaries he 
Mines: | persons ; teri, 
4 : s power and Materials, 
Year, in. | Employed.|, Installed] Wages.) Lands Plant | Puel, and. 
Operation: * Paid. Paid. and and - Power Outputy 
| . : * - - Buildings, | Wachinery. Used 
No. No. |. - 8. £. £ £ g. 
1927 243 4,890) 26/041 | 1,368;355- 216,638: 973;756 | 784,980: | 2,764,828- 
1981 262 2,848 8,970 616,384 182,229 716,704 308,051 | 1,265,090 
1987,, 437,. 5047,| 25,566 | 1,889,082 | , 290,268 | 1,117,145 | 702,203 | 4,800,478 
1938 408 6,063°}  31)585 | 1,984,481 284,884 | 1,538,448 799,912 | 4,394,489,. 
193911 A25t » 6,302 ¢)' 34,589 | 1,933,6¢24] 410,259 | 1,778,808: 817,850 | 4,439j88L1 
1940 420. 6,100, 35,370 | 1,980,720 426,160 | 1,813,701 929;711 | 4,668,538. 
U94ds-] °° 468° 5;669+ 30,688 | 2,042,527] 417,811 | 1,825,109 940,644: | 5,146,623° 
1942, ; 320 . 5,061. 32,567 ‘| 1,945,995 434,604 | 1,698,522-} 925,843,| 4,913,7744 
1943° 261 4,956 27,999 | 2,118,259 410,710 | 1,441,262 | 1,069,784 | 5,108,018 
19446 223: 4,551« 28;779 | 2,068,007 401,400. 1,438,567 | 1,0445;601t) 5,474,7220 
1945 216 4,432 27,873 | 2,109,613 390,284 A "112, 336 | 1,105,809 | 5,733,601, 
1946 207 5,138 33,368} 2;915,638+} 454,097 1,765;802 1,203,124 8: 205, 4220 : 
1947 264 5,655 36,608 | 4,150,809 414,861 | 1,762,957 | 1,522,801 112,777, 729 ! 


* Ayerage during year, ineluding. jrorking; proprietors and, excluding fossickers. 
+ Subject to deduction for explosives—see.Table 84. 


The amounts of salaries aud wages paid, as.shown inthe foregoing tables, 
represent gross. earnings: which’ were subject to. the, following deductions 
for explosives. purchased ‘by employees from the mine, owners :— 


Table .84:—Value. of Explosives sold'to Employees. 


1 
Year: | Coa} Minesa| Other Mines} All Mines.. | «Year. | Coal Mines. | Other Mijnes,:| Al Mineg, 
in 98s s &: - og £ g, 7 
1931 98,767 30,605 129,372: 1942 | 116,807 93,807 210,614 
1937 117,418 74,041 191,459. 3943 109,070 88,758 . 197,828 
1988 110,369 86,491 196,860) 1944 106,581 81,399 ° 187,980 
1939 117,724) 91j 734i. 209,458: 1915 95,498 73,597 169,095 
1940 99,873 98,736 198,609; 1946 97,590 107,783 205,373 
1941. 108,393.. 99,763 , 208,156., 1947. 91.,505-. 114,027 205,582 


GocgRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MINEs., 


The operations of the mines in. each: statistical division of New South 
‘Wales during 1947 are summarised in the following table to provide a 
measure of: the spread ‘ofthe mining: industry over -the State :— 


Table, Sse - Statistical, Divisions, 1947.' 


. Value ofs—. 
x 2 
ities ‘ an 
Division, in protons | Wages Land, Build-) seaterials, 
Operation. | “™PLOYE":| Paid. Plené:iana [uel pnd: | Output. 
Maghineryy-|POwer Used. 
No. No., £ £ £ & 
North Coast s eee 10+ 220 ‘ 59,573 95,266: + 33,906" 272,956 
‘Hunter and Manning 100 11,542 5,144,102 7,062,833 1,439,714 8,166,011 
South Coast aes 41: }. 3,919.. 1,593,617 1,483,429, 420,999;°| 2,260,426 
Northern Tableland wate 94 . 422 69,435; 138,943 30,234 170,669 
‘Cenvral Tableland ies 55‘ 2,335 1,022;656 1,120,050 416,459 1,898,986 
Southern Tableland _ 10 340 213,650 198,066 100,067 830,857 
North-western Slopes, —...]. 28> 216; 73; 827) 59,548;: 2256204 125,356 
‘Central-western Slope ‘iss 14 40 7, ‘078 8,305 293 16,486 
South-western:Slope. oe 18: 88 11; 1163, 9,919, 5,080! 41,140 
North-and CentralPlain -. 12° 65 16:799: as 23,426 ° 8,259- 48,884 
Riverina... s3ei|5 10 535, 17,495:;|, 68,792: 12,289/5 51,309." 
‘Western Division oon i 24 3,919 3 598,751") 1,287,201 1,206,143"| 10,995,827, 
Total, New:.South Wales...) | 416 da659, | 11,829,016, “11,858,778 :| 8,690,048. 24,878,907, 


—— 


* Average during year, including working proprietors and excluding fossickers, 
+ Subject toideduction.for Eaplosivess; 
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The Broken Hill and Captain’s Flat mining districts, where silver-lead= 
zine mining is predominant, are in the Western Divison and Southern 
Tablelands Division, respectively. Copper is obtained at Cobar (also im 
the Western Division) and from the concentrates mined at Broken Hill and 
Captain’s Flat. The principal tin mines are in the Central Tablelands 
Division. The diagrammatic map at page 10 of this volume shows the 
location of the principal mining centres in the State. 


The coal mines in the Northern District are situated in the Hunter and: 
Manning and North-west Slopes Divisions, those in the Southern District 
are in the South Coast Division, and those in the Western District are in 
the Central Tablelands Division. Data of the operations during 1947 of 
the coal mines in these statistical divisions have been included in Table 85. 
and are shown separately in the next table:— 


Table 86.—-Coal Mines in Statistical Divisions, 1947, 


Value of — 
, ‘ Salaries 
epee M P ; : 
poe Operation, [Employed ae ne eae | cama 
and Power ULpUts. 
Machinery. Used. 
No. No. £ £ £ £ 
Hunter and Manning ... 95 11,525 |5,140,231 |7,058,941 |1,439,511 |8,156,672 
South Coast ... tae 24 3,585 |1,589,976 |1,478,511 | 420,182 |2,252,034 
Central Tableland wey 30 1,949 | 881,595 | 800,546 | 297,847 |1,588,172 
North-western Slope ... 3 145 66,435 37,962 15,702 | 104,300 
Total, New South 
Wales eh 152 17,204 |7,678,237 |9,375,960 |2,173,242 |12,101,178. 
* Average during year, including working proprietors. t Subject to deduction for Explosives, 


EMPLOYMENT In MInina, 


‘Mining leases and permits contain conditions as to the minimum number 
of men to be employed. Labour conditions In respect of mining leases 
of Crown lands and of leases or agreements to mine on private lands may 
be suspended in cases where low prices for the products or other adverse 
circumstances affect the working of a mine, but usually are as follows:— 


Coal, shale, mineral] First year of term: 2 men to 320 acres, 
oils, petroleum,| Thereafter: 4 men to 320 acres, 
and natural gas. 


Gold a ..| Throughout full term; 1 man to 10 acres. 


Other minerals ...| First year of term: 1 man to 20 acres, 
Thereafter: 1 man to 10 acres. 


For dredging leases the prescribed labour is in the proportion of 7 men to 100 acres, 


The following table shows the average number of persons (including 
working proprietors) employed in the mining industry in New South 
Wales during 1947 and selected earlier years. Quarry workers are excluded 
and the number of fossickers—men working more or less intermittently, 
washing alluvial deposits, picking over abandoned workings, aud pros- 
pecting—reported by mining wardens .ig shown separately. 
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Table 87.—Persons Employed* in Mining. 


Silver-lead- ‘ motes F 
Year, Coal. Gold. | aa . Tin, Shale. Other. | Employed.||Fossickers, 
i * 

1927 24,483 325 3,305 710 oat 550 29,373 1,176 
1931 15,522 520 1,755 229 62 282 18,370 10,111 
-1935 12,788 1,626 2,429 618 wee 403 17,864 6,017 
1936 13,515 1,561 3,022 520 dies 272 18,890 5,314 
1937 13,828 1,324 3,557 714 we 352 19,775 4,161 
1988 14,828 1,172 3,818 673 36 364 20,891 3,567 
1939 16,144 1,341 3,786 790 57 388 22,506 3,259 
1940 16,777 1,251 3,547 725 111 475 22,886 3,024 
1941 16,812 917 8,276 881 175 420 22,481 2,133 
1942 16,634 548 3,032 717 274 490 21,695 1,314 
1943 16,808 319 2,933 685 256 763 21,764 981 
1944 16,839 295 2,918 608 193 537 21,390 911 
1945 17,020 306 2,915 5538 153 505 21,452 883) 
1946 17,008 576 3,551 475 156 380 22,146 873 
1947 17,204 441 3,930 439 238 607 22,859 646 


* Average during year, including working proprietors and excluding fossickers. 


The number of persons employed in coal mining declined from the peak 
of 24,483 in 1927 to 15,522 in 1931 and 12,788 in 1985, and thereafter 
increased gradually to 16,144 in 1939 and 17,204 in 1947, Employment in 
collieries in 1947 was 7 per cent. and 11 per cent. greater, respectively, than 
in 1939 and 1931, but 30 per cent. less than in 1927, 

The expansion in the production of gold in the early nineteen-thirties 
and war-time curtailment of operations are reflected in the rise and fall 
in gold mining after 1927. In 1947, 73 per cent. fewer persons were 
engaged in gold mining than in 1935. 

The number of persons eniployed in silver-lead-zinc mining declined 
during the depression from the peak of 3,305 in 1927 to 1,755 in 1931, rose 
steadily to 3,786 in 1939, and, after falling to 2,915 in 1945, reached a new 
peak of 3,930 in 1947. In this year, employment in silver-lead-zine mining 
was 4 per cent., 124 per cent., and 19 per cent. greater, respectively, than 
in 1939, 1931, and 1927. 

In all branches of mining, the number of persons employed in 1947 was 
very slightly less than in 1940, but 22 yer cent. below the record number 
in 1927. 

The average number of persons employed in underground collieries and 
open-cut coal mines in the northern, southern, and western districts in 
1947 and earlier years was as follows:— 


Table 88.—Coal Mines by Districts: Persons Employed.* 


Underground Mines, Open Cut Mines, 
Total 

Year, 

Northern | Sonthern | Western | -poiqj, | Northern | Western | mopay Employed, 

District. | District. | District. otal. | District. | District. oe 
1927 16,820 4,913 2,750 24,483 one ove eee 24,483 
1981 10,441 3,083 1,998 | 15,622 igs de ge 15,522 
1937 8,976 3,313 1,539 13,828 see see oe 13,828 
1938 9,436 3,729 1,663 | 14,828 Se as aes 14,828 
1939 10,242 4,049 1,853 | 16,144 ee Bi as 16,144 
1940 19,718 4,180 1,847 16,745 eas 32 32 16,777 
1941 10,804 4,098 1,879 16,781 eee 31 31 16,812 
1942 10,801 4,054 1,755 16,610 aes 24 24 16,634 
1943 11,074 4,010 1,701 16,785 ase 23 23 16,808 
1944 10,027 3,984 1,826 | 16,737 3 99 102 | 16,839 
1045 10,942 4,012 1,811 | 16,765 98 157 255 | 17,020 
1946 11,154 3,802 1,762 16,718 129 161 290 17,008 
1947 11,470 3,585 1,743 | 16,798 200 206 406 | 17,206 


a a ee a 
* Average during year, including working proprietors, 


, 
ak 
1 
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The following. table.. shows..the .number. of. persons. working above and 
below--ground-in- coal -and other. mines .on-the last. working-day-in.1947.and 
selected earlier years: The proportion of employees working below ground 
in collieries is greater than in other mines, although in recent-years’ the 


margin has been .reduced.. 
Table 89:—Pérsons Employed* in.Mining: Above and Below. Ground: 


Coal: Mines. Other Mines, 

Total 
‘Year. Working | Employees | Employees Working | Employees | Employees eis 

Pro- + above: below: Total. | Pro- above below Total, | Poved. 

prietors.| groundi ground, prietors.| ground. ground, 

1927+ 69:: 6,208.) 18,211:| 24,483]. 273 1,554 3,063 | 4,890 | 29,373 
1931" 178: 4,047:" 11,583 :| 15,808 472 765 1,739 | 2,976 | 18,784. 
1937” 254 3,393 11,046:'| 14,693 687 1,975 3,506 |6,168 | 20,861 
1938-- 244 3,766- 11,821-| 15,831 584. 1,800.: 3,332 |6,716.-| 21,547 
1939 207 3,766- 12;440-| 16,413): 660:- 1,790. 3,628 -| 6,078 | 22,491 
1940 1i2 4,194 12,802 | 17,109 675 1,795 3,489 |5,959 | 23,068 
1941. 100.. 4,086! 13,006 °.| 17,191 592_ 1,678 2,732 |5,002,.| 22,193 
1942, 75 3,991 12,786 | 16,852 444 1,389 2,801.) 4,634 | 21,486 
1943" 67 4,341 12,971: | 17,379 401 1,348 3,088 | 4,832") 22,211 
1944+ 73” 4,388 12,778 | 17,239}; 378 1,155: 2,816:,| 4,349.°| 219588: 
1946. 75: 4,445 .| 12,694.) 17,214) 384 1,195: 3,037 | 4,616.) 21;830. 
1946 78 4,744 12,617 | 17,439 319. 1,347 3,895.,| 5,561 | 23,000 
1947 97 4,900 | 12,544°}17;541| 415° 1,284 4,145 | 5,844 | 23°38 


* Number eniployed on last working day, including working proprietors, + Average during year, inolutdd 


dng working-proprietors, 


In 1947, 93 per cent. of the employees-in mines-in New South Wales. (92° 
per cent, in collieries) were adult men:and only 7 perscent. (8 per, cent. in 
collieries) were youths under:21\ years:of age: Approximately-74 per-cent:, 
of:the adult employees and. 62. percents of the employees. under: age 21: 
worked: underground.. The..age-groups of employees, working. above, and; 
below ground: on: the. last full. working day of 1946 and. 1947 were as: 
follows :— 

Table,.90.-—Persons Employed*. in:Mining: Age, Groups. 


* 1046, 1947, 
Age group. 
‘sree? | oeReF | Au-atines:| pa | oHere | An-atines, 
i f 
Onder Age 21— 
Above Ground: ars os 530" 53 583)! 5344, 51 585 
Below Ground cas ise 860° 86" 946° 825- 187- 962. 
Total underage-21- ,,. 1,390. 139.) 1,529-| 1,359.. 188 | 1,547 
Age 21 and over—. : ; 
Above Ground... wwe] 4,214 1,294 5,508 43366 1,233 5,599 
Below Ground .| 11,757.| 3,809 | 15,5666 | 11719 | 4,008 | 15,727 
Total age 21! and oven... |. 15,971:| 5,]03:| 21,074¢ 16j0850 5,241 21,326 
Total Employed* 17,3617] 5,242, 22,603:,| 17j444:] | 5,429 | 22,878 


* Number-employed on last)working day, including, working; preprietors. 


The employment:of boys:under16tyearsiof agesand of women and girls in 
or about a;mine, is:prohibited, and.restrictions are.:placed,upon the enyploy- 
ment..of-youths.. ; 
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The following: table shows-the valie-of-the plant: and machinery in use 
in' underground: and open-cut* coal mines: and: the: other-main branchés of 
mining in 1947‘and‘selected earlier~ years: 
book: values: (original’ cost of machinery léss dépreciation reserve) and‘ 
exclude the value of ‘plant used:'for ‘ore-dressing- or smelting operations. 


£ thousand, 


Coal. 

Year, 

eed Open Cut) potal 

Mines, | Afines. : 
1927 8,000 8,000 
1931 6,737 6,737 
1937" 6,333 6,333 
1938) 6,603 6,603 
1939. 6,585 6,585 
1940 6e91t) * 6,691 
1041 67014) * 6,701 
1942 e5214| * 6521 
1943 6513"; * 6,513 
1944 Gall 22 6,483 
1945 6.4985] 32 6,530 
1946: 6;134.| 70 6,204 
1947; 6,038 | 177 6,215 


Gold, 


Silver- 


lead- 
zinc, 


' Tin, 


Table .91.—Value- of. Mining, Plant..and,, Machinery ins Use. 


Other. 


Totaly’. 


* The small amount of machinery used by open cub mines is included in ‘‘ underground mines”’, 


The value of mining plant and machinery. in:use in 1947 was 11 per cent. 
less: than in 1927, being more than six times greater in gold mining, 66 per 
cent. greater in silver-lead:zinc mining, and 22 per cent. less in coal mining. 


The following statement shows the value of the plant used in actual 
mining operations (that is, in-winning:and weighing the minerals, hauling 
them to the -surface, ventilating. the mines; etc.) and in: transporting: the’ 
minerals from-the-surface-to wharf-or railway in: 1947, and selected earlier: 


£ thousand. 


Other-Mhies: 


years. 
CoaliMines: 

Year, inin ‘Transport Other 

one to ee Machin-| Total.: 

tions. .- Railway. | Ys 

* 1 
1927 4:703 | 2,923') 3747] 8,000: 
1931 3,955 | 2;528:) 254 | 6,737 
1937 3,795 2,2837| 255°] 6,333" 
1938 3981 | 2,345;| 277 | 6,603 
19389? 3,972 '|° 2/845:| 268] 6,585 
1940; |, 4184: 2,242!) 265-| 6,691: 
10411 4,274 |) 2,106!|. 321:| 6,701 
1942! 4,196 2,066||, 330°] 6,521. 
1943: | 4,111 | 2,062;]' 340°} 6,513: 
1944: 4,088) 2,024;) 321.| 6,433: 
1945°- 4,230 | 1,9791|. 321°] 6,530° 
1946: 4,098 | 1,695!]. 411.| 6,204, 
19475 4,277) 1,626!] 312:| 6,215: 


Mining - 
Operas - 
tions; 


Transport! other 
to. Wharf |stachin- 


Railway, | SY 


Table 92.—Piirpose of Mining Plant and’ Machinery in Use. 


Total, 


974. 

717 
1,117 
1,539, 
1,778- 
1,814:. 
1,825 
1,698: 
1,441 
1,489 
1,412; 
1,766: 
1,763. |, 


These values are depreciated 


+ 
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In the coal mines, the value of the machinery employed in mining opera- 
tions in 1947 represented 69 per cent. of the total value and 26 per cent. 
was used for transporting the minerals from the surface of the mine to 
a wharf or railway station. In other mines 72 per cent. was used in 
mining operations and only 4 per cent. in transporting minerals. In some. 
cases mine owners have constructed railway lines for the purpose of connect- 
ing the mines with the State railway system or with wharves. 


The rated capacity of the engines and electric motors installed in coal 
and other mines in 1947 and earlier years is shown in the following table. 
The horse-power is the combined total of engines and electric motors 
ordinarily in use and in reserve or idle and represents the total power 
available to operate mining machinery. 


Table 93.—Horse-power of Engines installed in Mines. 


Coal Mines. Other Mines. 
aa Oth St Electric | _ Oth | a 
Steam Electric ther 1 eam Glectric er f 
Engines. | Motors. | Engines. Total. | gngines. | Motors. | Engines. Total. | Mines. 
1927 110,590 35,048 189 145,827 21,420 4,416 1,105 26,941 172,768 
1931 88,716 40,453 117 129,286 5,585 2,789 596 8,970 138,256 
1937 59,160 49,341 473 108,974 10,540 9,125 5,901 25,566 134,540 
1938 58,161 50,827 733 | 109,721 11,114 15,003 5,468 31,585 | 141,306 


1939 58,341 49,002 1,111 | 108,454 10,300 18,650 5,639 34,589 | 143,043 
1940 59,735 61,344 1,041 | 122,120 10,190 19,039 6,141 35,370 | 157,490 
1941 53,919 61,084 1,479 | 116,482 10,569 15,890 4,229 30,688 | 147,170 
1942 52,121 61,878 1,349 | 115,348 8,681 16,537 7,349 32,567 ) 147,915 


1943 52,081 66,815 854 | 119,750 7,892 16,767 3,340 27,999 | 147,749 
1044 50,646 69,829 1,264 | 121,739 8,611 16,451 3,717 28,779 ) 150,518 
1945 50,309 72,837 789 | 123,935 7,290 16,797 3,786 27,873 | 151,808 


1946 47,709 78,730 2,329*| 128,768* 6,611 22,237 4,520 33,368 | 162,136* 
1947 45,416 83,749 3,045 | 132,210 6,914 24,807 4,887 36,608 | 168,818 


* Revised since last issue. 


The horse-power of engines installed in mines in 1947 was only 2 per 
cent. less (9 per cent. less in coal mines and 86 per cent. more in other 
mines) than in 1927. During this period, steam horse-power decreased 
from 76 per cent. of the total horse-power in coal mines and 80 per cent. 
in other mines to 35 per cent. and 19 per cent. respectively, and the propor- 
tion of electrical horse-power increased from 24 per cent. in coal mines and 
16 per cent, in other mines to 63 per cent. and 68 per cent. 

The next table shows the quantity and value of fuel, power, and timber 
used in mines in 1947 and selected earlier years :— 


Table 94.—Fuel, Power, and Timber used in Mines. 


Fuel and Power Used. 


~ [= — — Value of 
Year. Coal. Wood. Oil. Electricity.| Other. | Value of | Timber 
- as Fuel and| Used. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. Value. Value, Value, toys 
Used. 
tons. £ tons. £ £& £ £ £& £ 
1927 510,315 | 528,922 31,518 34,879 2,015 | 151,498 2,273 | 719,587 | 450,763 
1931 280,294 192,199 9,478 7,684 1,475 | 127,629 5 | 328,992 | 214,197 
1937 238,727 | 146,230 41,689 28,630 10,649 | 197,128 153 | 382,790 | 377,474 
1938 243,664 | 169,544 43,404 30,009 13,144 | 212,506 eae 425,208 | 440,074 
1939 254,270 | 180,601 44,158 31,096 16,391 | 245,495 199 | 473,782 | 477,907 
1940 230,621 | 178,160 63,951 30,720 19,862 | 261,716 401 | 490,859 | 499,195 
1941 | 238,671 | 179,492 ] 53,613 | 29,802 | 21,463 | 310,365 450 | 541,572 ) 549,032 
1942 245,226 | 207,828 51,171 23,854 20,426 | 357,100 353 | 609,561 559,071 
1943 | 222,755 | 197,485 | 61,150 | 28,112 | 23,713 | 377,164 475 | 626,949 | 577,388 
1944 211,996 | 194,414 49,144 27,267 28,232 | 344,380 239 | 594,532 | 647,999 
1945 202,019 | 189,888 30,163 25,242 40,055 | 354,709 167 | 610,061 | 602,069 
1946 198,750 | 192,489 28,400 21,913 52,390 | 397,454 199 | 664,445 | 626,790 


1947 192,494 | 215,158 23,486 18,753 67,842 | 446,492 98 | 748,338 | 684,633 
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Minerats Won in New Sourn WaAtzzs. 

The next table shows the average annual value of the minerals won in 
New South Wales in each quinquennial period from 1901 to 1945, the 
annual production since 1927, and the total value of production to the end 
of each period. The value of coal production since 1929 included in these 
data has been derived from the returns supplied annually by mine owners 
in terms of the Census Act, 1901. With this exception, these data are 
from the records of the Mines Department and relate to the value of 
minerals won during the year, as estimated after treatment at the mine, 
yather than to the value of minerals raised, as estimated before treatment; 
the basis of valuation is the assay value of the ores, but as there is com- 
monly an association of metals in the same mineral matter, it is difficult to 
make a reliable estimate of the metallic content, especially when the ores 
ave exported before final treatment. The output of gold included in these 
data has been valued at the contemporary Australian price, and the premium 
in 1947 and to the end of 1947 on the valuation at standard rate quoted by 
the Mines Department amounted to £326,271 and £5,3438,390, respectively. 
The value of production of lime, Portland cement, coke, and iron from 
scrap has been excluded (although included in the output of mines by the 
Mines Department) as for statistical purposes these items have been treated 
as products of factories. The data include the value of output of quarries 
held under mining title to 1924 and of all quarries thereafter. 


Table 95.—Value of Minerals Won in New South Wales. 


Value of Minerals Won, Value of Minerals Won, 

Period. Year, 

Average per To end of During To end of 
Annum. Period, Year. Year, 
£ & & £ 

To end of 1900 = 132,535,358 1932* 6,947,621 467,343,161 
1901-1905 5,873,176 161,901,240 1933* 7,642,871 474,986,032 
1906-1910 8,330,883 208,555,656 1934* 8,795,523 483,781,555 
1911-1915 10,169,752 254,404,418 1935* ; 10,283,903 494,065,463, 
1916-1920 10,871,895 308,763,893 1936* 11,316,352 505,381,815 
1921-1925 14,649,335 382,010,570 1937* 13,218,647 518,600,462 
1926-1980* 14,253,809 453,279,617 1938* 12,099,764 530,700,226 
1931-1935* 8,157,169 494,065,463 1939* 13,914,823 544,615,049 
1936-1940* 12,892,832 558,529,626 1940* 13,914,577 558,529,626 
1941-1945* 18,197,397 649,516,611 1941* 16,919,143 575,448,769 
1942* 18,424,737 593,873,506 
1927 17,048,370 416,568,658 1943* 18,912,994 612,786,500 
1928 14,363,569 430,932,227 1944* 18,496,173 631,282,673 
1929* 12,265,666 443,197,893 1945* 18,233,938 649,516,611 
1930* 10,081,724 453,279,617 1946* 21,767,243 671,283,854 
1931* 7,115,923 460,395,540 1947 27,788,209 699,072,063 


* Revised since last issue. 


Up to the end of the year 1900, the total value of gold won (£48,422,000) 
exceeded that of any other mineral, but with the subsequent decline in gold 
mining and the development of the coal and silver-lead-zine fields, coal 
advanced rapidly to the head of the list, and the value of silver, lead and 
zine surpassed the output of gold. At the end of 1947, coal represented 
45 per cent. of the total value of mineral production, silver, silver-lead, and 
zine 81 per cent., and gold 10 per cent. 

The following statement shows the estimated quantity and value of indi- 
vidual metals, precious stones, industrial minerals, and quarry products 
won in the years 1939 and 1944 to 1947 and to the end of 1947. These data 
have been derived from the records of the Mines Department except that 
the quantity of coal produced in and since 1942 has been supplied by the 
Joint Coal Board and the yalue of coal produced in and since 1929 has been 
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derived from the returns collected- under the Census Act, 1901. Further 
particulars ‘regarding ithe output of :quarries::are: given: on page 160, 


Table 96.—Individual Minerals’ Won’ in New South Wales. : 


: “Output during Year. Total 
Mineral, Output to 
1939. | 1944, | 1045, | - 1946. 1947, |.end of 1947, 
a QUANTITY, 
Alunite ... .. ‘tons “750 “680 *631 “746 400 1661910 
Antimony ‘ (metal a ‘and ore) tons 77 348 152 . 55 85 22,013 
Asbestos (fibre) . we tous obs 2,577 2,632 3,087 4,021 “me 
Bismuth ... ay we OW. 1 190 64 20 60 181086F 
‘Building. stone ot .. -tons 559,458 32,559 13,456 201,102 364,475 8,613,778 
Chrome ore sea .. tons 116 "242 '282 his oe MGj242 
Clays... vi .. ‘ tons}.1,717,996 | 396,500 | . 528,526 | 1,055,866 | 1,462,659 | 27,952,966 
Coal - tons 11 198, 832 111,042,939 Ff) 10, 176, 2544] 11,186,3834/11,683,123 |523,329,3244 
Copper (ingots, matte, ore) - ‘tons 4; 925) : 3,009 3,050 - 23946 - 2,391 301,984 
Diamonds : cts. 108 198 724 50 73 206,911 
Dolomite ie «tons 49,444 35,0307 25,590t| -21,278t] *30,855 * 
Fluospar .., an tons ‘ee sae Bae ne ies 10,112 
Gold oe sine "0% fine 87,189 62,610 43,129 32,009 50,082 | 15,986,703 
Gravel... ate be eo yd.| 2,268,611 | 1,897,226 | 2,042,518 | 2,098,313 | 8,172;020 | 15,695,661 ah 
Tron (pig) se .. tons' Sie 151,888 | ‘42,673 a va 2,058,531¢ & 45 
Tron. oxide eve .. tons 59 7,060 8,062 12,685 9,238 150,734 ae 
Tronstone’ flux ... .. tons ae ab ee isa ioe 135,162 | 
Limestone flux .... « tous} 254,606 289,270 | )189,348 78,759 112,771 |. 5,812,528 ' 
Lead (pig, ete.) ... «= tous wes oes ave wae fee 826,621 \ 
Mugnesite tees sue -tons| . 24,809 31,245 22,342 21875 «35,751 1: 497,403. , 
Manganese ore ... w. ~— tons 146 770 984 1,385 1,587 46,561 
Moly bdenite : .. ‘tons 25 “5 12 is 3 993 
Platinum OZ, 7 24 2 » 20,244 
Road Material ‘ tons] 1,985,237 | 1,085,119 | 1,244,031 |: 1, 496; ies 953; ‘470 39,352,236 
Bchedlite ... i ve tons 14 18 ‘17 15 {1,910° 
Shale (oil) ie v» tons 7,683 137,458 123,170 121, Ost 188,427 | 2,855,563 
Silica ead ine ‘tous| 383203 885326 ‘.68;907 331958 333,762 | 1/023/904 
Silver .. “loz, fine 76,436 172,168 | .131,309 122,364 112,471 | 47,162,090: 
Silveread : “ore, “toncen- 
5 tons| -306,225 2405563 | .1205,805 215,928 ; 212,410 | 16,021,001 
Tin pee eoneehtrates, 
OTe) we sae . ‘tons 1,291 |: 824 776 674 652, ©151,791 
Wolfram ... ine . tons 83 304] — 31 12 23 2,089 
Zine concentrates .. ‘tons! . 278,540 300,850 | °/265,284 273,781 | .° 249,420 | 11,546,185 
VALUE ; 
2£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Alunite . sé 1,423 25189 2,222 1,195 1,410 228,436 
Abtimony ‘ ‘(metal and ore) 13261 10,488 5,808 2,179 h4do, 442,090 
Arsenic ... wea iv ‘Side wes see ua ie 193;990 
Asbestos ... or se ae 9,073 8,478 9,992 11,203 111,300 
Bismuth .... sae wee) had 10 1,870 2,362 ‘615 3,456 - 253, 807 
Building stone ... woe {| 208,012 26,380 - 36,409 80,000 167,082 | 3, 143; 5482 
Chrome-ore a ve ea 352 727 275 a "ya2's49 
Clays te igs wee cee] 857;652 98,073 | 122,240 213,562, . 285,815 5,702,798 
Coal »..{ 7,027,025] 9; 761 "304+ 9,451 “O30F 10,534. “914} 12,101,178 |811,113,203¢ 
Copperi(ingots,utiatte, ‘ote) I) "053407 | °309;900 | *305;000 | ‘344,682 | ::290:005 | 18'252/060 
Diamonds _ 167 479 167 115 215 150,647 
Dolontite sxe soo o{  * 41,068t) * 24.351T £18,271T \12,3647 “12,692 “4523287 
Fluospar ... tes te tee tee tee, ses tas ae “1814571 rae 
Gold ous one ave er 848,985 | “657,152 | *461,293 344,497 539,008 | 73,253,366 Vespa 
Gravel... one ove ee 458,722 379,445 408 J504 “419,662 | ‘634,404 | : 8:8745275 fe 
Tron (pig) ae we ine ie 835,384 208,208 nas isa 10,753,309 
Trom oxide ise ee ie "73 265578 » 5549 ‘10,737 2 7633 °184:525 
Tronstone flux 4... --. wee tae is saeae ieee. 25, -s £09,812 
Limestone flux ... eee «| 749,740 77,814 67,314 25,840 “40,645 | 1,901,172 
Lead (pig, eto.) ... ses tae ven sae ass ose aS 1 6,442,307 
Magnesite ane nee eee 34,217 46,097 26,721 26,230 51,432 842,195 
Maviganese ore ... ecky teith 2427 5,065 6,977 ‘93822 12,642 | ° 135,199 
Molybdenite .... ave tee 5,382 1,037 -209 sas 1470 - 227,412 
Opal soe oat oe vie 1,620 "3,020 33000 3,500 1,000 | 1,643,476 
Platinum one ane eee 35 20 22 oe ate 128.996. 
Road material ... ite | 464,138 263,613 292,968 354,472 220,558 | 9,690,669 
Schedllte .., ise oan ee *3,388 7,247 ~ 7,111 8,680 ' 6,847 + 259,490 
Shale (oil) ona vee bee 13,322 165,285 164,648 139,902 193,798 3,815,447 
Bilica sue eee ee ees 19,902 14,829 17,932 14,128 719,294 *493;008- 
Silver sas . 7,021 22,597 - 20,703 28,297 26,242 | 6,813,916 
Silver‘lead ore,’ concentrates: ete. 3; 589, 419 4,046,338 |'4;604,962 | 6,971,256 ]10,554,416 4/174.662;383 aaa 
Tin-(ingots; Seeenetes) ote) ers ‘ 366,138 809,860, | --291,788 | ‘257,153 246,423 |.19,929,834 San 
Wolfram . as ae 16,240 10,982 9,604 _ 8,859 * 9,184 “422,220 ; 
Zine concentrates trees tte 25a) 102 |1;052,220 |. 1, 073; 840 | 1,379,183 | 1,7745959 | 34,014;203 
Zircon-Rutile-lmenite ,.. Ses “186,750 198, "083 + 142,037 276,161 1,152,916 
Other-mixnerals ... bee bbs /MMO2i111 211,561 “14214840 420,470 294,745 3,653,357 
‘Total ... ww .1113,9148234!18,496,173118;233, 9384 ]21,767;243 127,788,209  1699,072,068+ 


” # Not available, ” 7 Revised since last issue, 
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COAL. 


A description of the coal measures of New South Wales was published on 
pages 669 aud 670 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


War-timwe ControL or Coan Minine Inpustry. 

An outline of the measures taken under National Security (Coal) 
Regulations, National Security (Coal Mining Industry Employment) 
Regulations, and the Coal Production (War-time) Act, 1944 to ensure 
adequate war-time supplies of coal throughout Australia and for the pre- 
veution and settlement of industrial disputes in the coal-mining industry is 
given at page 580 of the Year Book for 1941-42 and 1942-48. Control of 
the industry remained with the Coal Commissioner until 1st March, 1947, 
whien the relevant section of the Coal Industry Acts, 1946 came into opera- 
tion in New South Wales. 


Coat Inpustry Acts, 1946, ann Jomst Coat Boarp. 


Parallel Coal Industry Acts enacted by agreement between the Common- 
wealth and New South Wales Governments were assented to ou 15th 
August and 25th September, 1946. Under these Acts, a Joint Coal Board, 
colprising a chairman and two other members appointed for a maximum 
term of seven years, regulates the coal industry in New South Wales, 
but in matters of policy the Board is subject to direction by the Prime 
Minister in agreement with the Premier of New South Wales. 


The powers of the Joint Coal Board are very wide. The Board is to 
ensure that sufficient New South Wales coal of the right quality to meet 
Australian and export requirements is produced, that coal resources are 
conserved and developed, and that coal is used economically and distributed 
to best advautage, aud also is to promote the welfare of workers engaged 
in the coal industry of the State. It may give directions as to methods 
of mining (including mechanisation), grading and marketing, regulate 
prices of coal and profits in the industry, regulate employment (with power 
to exclude unsuitable persons), recruitment and training in the industry, 
and take measures to promote the health and welfare of mine-workers and 
toward the social] and economic advancement of coal-mining communities. 
Workers’ compensation insurance schemes may be established by the Board 
in which employers may be compelled to insure. The Board also may foster 
and undertake research activities, afford technical assistance to the industry, 
and make advances to assist in the establishment, development, and opera- 
tion of coal mines and related enterprises, Coal may be acquired, held, and 
sold by the Board, which also may take control of, or acquire and operate 
any coal min¢, mining plant, etc. It has power to establish new coal mines, 
land for which it may obtain by purchase, or with the approval of the Prime 
Minister and the Premier, by appropriation or resumption with compen- 
sation. 


Administrative costs of the Board are to be borne equally by the Com- 
monwealth and New South Wales Governments. The State also is to 
contribute one-half the expenditure from the Board’s Welfare Fund, up 
to a maximum of £70,000 each year, on a pound for pound basis with the 
Commonwealth. All other welfare charges and other expenses are to be 
met by the Commonwealth, including subsidies and losses from production 
and trading activities. Provision of funds for advances and grants for 
capital purposes is the responsibility of the Commonwealth, which also may 
guarantee loans to the Board from the Commonwealth Bank. 
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Concentration upon increasing currently inadequate coal production 
‘has hindered the Board’s advances towards its fundamental objectives, but 
a long-range production programme has been devised providing for the 
closing down of inefficient high-cost mines, the opening of new mines, and 
the expansion of the output of existing mines. The Board is to assist 
colliery proprietors who are prepared to expand output to the mutually 
selected target by hiring out plant and equipment purchased by the Board, 
by arranging advances on commercial terms and at commercial rates of 
interest, or by participation as an ordinary or preferential shareholder. 
Where a proprietor is unwilling to co-operate, the Board proposes to take 
over the colliery. A mechanisation programme was initiated by au Order 
issued on 18th July, 1947 requiring collieries, unless otherwise exempted, 
‘to introduce power-boring machines to replace manually-operated machines. 


Mines may not be opened or re-opened nor operating mines closed without 
the approval of the Board. Permission to open mimes is granted only 
where the owners can fully mechanise the mine and construct all necessary 
surface facilities before commencing operations and where the type and 
quantity of coal to be produced conform with the Board’s long-range 
targets, 

When the Joint Coal Board began operations on 1st March, 1947, it 
assumed control of the two collieries in New South Wales (Coalcliff in 
the Southern and Commonwealth No. 2 in the Western District) which 
had been controlled since 1944 by the Commonwealth Coal Commissioner 
under powers conferred by the Coal Production (War-time) Act, 1944. 
Ownership of the collieries remained with the proprietors, but the day-to- 
day management was determined by the Board and the proprietors became 
entitled to claim compensation for any resultant loss, Coalclifi Colliery 
was freed from control from 31st March, 1947; during the full period of 
control, the colliery proprietors received compensation payments amounting 
to £121,777. Commonwealth No. 2 continued to be subject to control and 
the Board assumed control over South Clifton Colliery in August, 1948. 


An Operations Division of the Board, established on 1st January, 1948, 
and financed by interest-bearing advances amounting to £140,124 by 30th 
June, 1948, conducts the colliery operations (including the production and 
sale of coal) of the mines owned or controlled by the Board. It has also 
conducted drilling and proving operations on properties of the Board and 
treats and markets coal produced from several other small collieries. 


Colliery proprietors are required to provide at their own expense pit 
amenities at the basic standards adopted by the Board, but may secure 
temporary advances on commercial terms for this purpose. 

A medical service has been established to advise the Board on all health 
aspects of the industry (including the incidence of dust and its suppres- 
sion) and to examine all persons seeking employment and, at regular inter- 
vals, all persons employed in the industry. ‘Training and educational 
schemes have been developed to attract labour and to raise its technical 
and social status. The Board has also acquired the Mine Owners’ Insur- 
ance Co, Pty. Ltd., and from 1st October, 1948, introduced a new scheme 
of workers’ compensation insurance which is described in the Chapter 
“Employment” of this volume. 

The Board grants financial assistance to coalfields local authorities. For 
predominantly coal-mining communities, the assistance comprises a grant- 
in-aid of 1d. per ton of coal produced within the area (to be spent subject 
to certain conditions) and grants of 100 per cent. of the cost of approved 
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works completed before 3ist December, 1949 without the use of materials. 
in short supply and 60 per cent. of the cost of other approved works. Pro- 
portionately lower grants are made in respect of mixed communities. The 
Board’s share of the cost of amenities projects approved by 30th June, 
1948 is estimated to reach £750,000; the projects include colliery access. 
yoads, parks, recreation facilities, community and baby centres, and water 
supply. Miners’ Co-operative Building Societies also are subsidised by 
the Board to encourage rising standards of housing. 


Coat IxpusrriaL ARBITRATION SYSTEM. 


In terms of the National Security (Coal Mining Industry Employment): 
Regulations promulgated in February, 1941, the Commonwealth Govern-- 
ment established the Central Reference Board and a series of subsidiary 
Local Reference Boards as the arbitration authority to deal with industrial 
mutters affecting members of both the Miners’ Federation and the other 
unions (known as the “craft unions”) engaged in the industry. The juris- 
diction of the Central Reference Board was restricted to the craft unions. 
by an amendment of the Regulations in December, 1948, and a Central 
Coal Authority was established to deal with Miners’ Federation matters. 
Under the Coal Production (War-time) Act, 1944, this authority was. 
succeeded in March, 1944 by a Central Industrial Authority with the 
same jurisdiction, and subordinate Local Industrial Authorities were- 
appointed for the Northern, Southern, and Western districts. 


The separate industrial jurisdiction of the coal-mining industry was. 
continued by the Coal Industry Acts, 1946. Under these Acts, industrial 
matters affecting members of the Miners’ Federation are dealt with by 
a Ooal Industry Tribunal and its subsidiary Local Coal Authorities and 
Mine Conciliation Committees. Awards of the Tribunal and the Local 
Authorities override inconsistent awards or orders of any court or other 
tribunal with parallel jurisdiction. 


The Coal Industry Tribunal comprises a practising barrister or solicitor: 
of rot less than five years’ standing, who is appointed for a terin of seven 
years, and has all the powers of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court and’ 
the Industrial Commission of New South Wales to consider and determine 
anv industrial dispute or matter in the industry. The Tribunal is required. 
to act without regard to technicalities and legal forms, may make its own. 
rules of procedure, and may appoint two assessors (one a Federation 
nominee and one a nominee of employers) to advise it in relation to a 
dispute. Except with leave of the Tribunal (or in its jurisdiction, of a 
local coal authority), counsel, a solicitor or a paid agent may not appear 
at hearings. Matters deemed to be local matters may be referred by the 
Tribunal to local coal authorities for settlement. 


The Local Coal Authorities are appointed for a term of three years by 
the Tribunal. They have power to settle local disputes affecting members: 
of the Miners’ Federation and may refer disputes to Mine Conciliation 
Committees for settlement. These Authorities are required to report upon,. 
and if so directed, to settle, any dispute or matter referred by the Tribunal,. 
and, generally, to keep the Tribunal advised of disputes and matters aris- 
ing or likely to arise. If the Joint Coal Board is of the opinion that a 
decision of a Local Coal Authority is likely to lead to industrial unrest in 
other localities, it may stay its implementation and direct the Tribunal to. 
review it. The Tribunal may re-hear the matter if of like opinion, or, 
after review, certify that the Authority’s decision may stand. 
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Mine Conciliation Committees comprise equal numbers representing 
amembers of the Federation and employers and may be appointed for any 
aaiine by the Board. They may deal with grievances and matters affecting 
production at the mine and seek by conciliation to maintain harmonious 
andustrial relations. Where a Committee cannot agree, a dispute is to be 
‘yeferred to the Local Coal Authority and other matters to the Joint Coal 
Board. 

Disputes and other industrial matters affecting members of the craft 
unions continue to be dealt with by the Central and Local Reference 
Boards established under the National Security (Coal Mining Industry 
Employment) Regulations, which have been continued in force to 31st 
December, 1947, 1948, and 1949, in turn, by the Defence (Transitional 
Provisions) Acts of 1946, 1947, and 1948. The Coal Industry Tribunal 
‘is at present chairman’ of the Central Reference Board. 


Data of industrial disputes in the coal mining industry are provided 
‘in the cliapter “Industrial Arbitration” of this volume. 


ComMoNWEALTH Boarp or Inquiry on Coan Minina Inpustry. 


The report of the Board of Inquiry on the Coal Mining Industry, 1946 
is summarised on page 680 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


State Governaicntr Coat Muves. 


Two collieries at Lithgow in the Western District and at Awaba in 
the Northern District ane owned by the New South Wales State 
‘Government and operated by the State Coal Mines Control Board. 
The Lithgow mine was opened in September, 1916, and at 30th 
June, 1948 the mining property : (including developmental work, 
machinery, etc.) was valued at £864,621. During 1947-48, 314,807 
tons of coal were raised and. £408,583 was realised from the sale of coal; 
operations resulted in a surplus of £5,631 after charging interest on the 
adjusted—see volume No. 50, page 681—capital debt (£12,604) and con- 
tribution to sinking fund for debt redemption (£2,327). The average 
number of employees at the mine was 393 in 1989, and increased steadily 
to 501 in 1946 and 502 in 1947. At the Awaba mine, operations began in 
October, 1947 but did not reach the trading stage by 30th June, 1948, 
During this period, expenditure on development amounted to £32,336 and 
6,518 tons of coal were raised; the number of employees at the mine at 
the end of June, 1948 was 41. 

In terms of the State Coal Mines (Amendment) Act enacted in Decem- 
ber, 1948, the Control Board is to be reconstituted and renamed the State 
Mines Control Authority. 


Propuction or Coan. 

The Commissioner who reported in 1946 on the coal industry in terms 
of reference to the Commonwealth Board of Inquiry estimated that 
approximately 14,500,000 tons of coal could be produced annually from 
existing underground and open cut mines in New South Wales with 
mechanisation and economical methods of working coal and that this out- 
put could be doubled by the introduction of a second productive shift, 
At that time he estimated the Australian demand for New South Wales 
coal, other than for export as cargo or in bunkers, at about 12,000,000 tons 
annually, The maximum output of coal in this State was 12,205,935 tons 
in 1942. Since that year, production from open cut mining has been 
developed and reached 958,654 tons.in 1947. 


* 11-5 
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The following table shows the gross quantity (excluding dirt and chitter) 
and the value (pit top basis) of coal raised in New South Wales in 1947 
and selected earlier periods, the total production to the end of 1947 being 
523,329,324 tons valued at £311,113,208. The data in this table have been 
derived from the records of the Mines Department, except that the quantity 
of coal produced in and since 1942 has been supplied by the Joint Coal 
Board and the value of coal, produced in and since 1929 has been derived 
from the returns collected under the Census Act, 1901. A graph illus- 
trating trends in the extent and value of coal production in New South 
Wales since 1921 is published on page 139 of this volume. 


Table 97.—Coal Raised in New South Wales. 


Total, New South Wales. 
Period Northern Southern Western 
: District, District, District. Mined From Total Value at 
Under- Open os ae 
ground. Cuts. Quantity. Pit Top. 
tons, tons, tons. tons. tons, tons £ 
To 1851 * * * 583,000 ‘a 583,000 254,000 
1852-1873 * * * 11,557,449 ase 11,557,449 5,099,591 
1874-1900 | 57,492,942 | 15,971,808 | 5,871,934 | 79,336,184 ee 79,336,184 | 31,962,324 
1901-10 49,072,701 | 16,766,733 | 5,702,494 | 71,541,928 Joe 71,541,928 | 24,944,592 
1911-20 63,140,567 | 20,349,875 | 10,171,529 | 93,661,971 tee 93,661,971 | 43,607,113 
1921-25 37,227,324 | 10,142,069 | 7,103,055 | 54,472,448 = 54,472,448 | 45,086,228 
1926-30 27,116,692 | 9,866,717 | 9,187,459 | 46,170,868 ies 46,170,868 | 39,270,272) 
1931-35 24,118,983 | 6,215,615 | 6,572,202 | 36,906,800 aed 36,906,800 | 21,551,642 
1936-40 32,856,614 | 9,283,126 | 7,428,105 | 49,528,232 44,613 | 49,567,845 | 29,502,159 
1941-45f | 38,127,055 | 10,434,989 | 8,102,281 | 55,777,994 886,331 } 56,664,325 | 47,199,129 
1937 6,674,362 | 1,880,440 | 1,496,717 | 10,051,519 rer 10,051,519 | 5,641,611f 
1988 6,294,213 | 1,831,408 | 1,445,309 | 9,570,930 vay 9,570,930 | 5,652,964 
1939 7,365,981 | 2,160,717 1,669,134 | 11,195,832 <s 11,195,832 | 7,027,036 
1940 6,324,504 | 1,784,418 | 1,441,176 | 9,505,485 44,613 9,550,098 | 6,360,541 
1941 7,891,123 | 2,242,490 | 1,632,085 | 11,699,080 66,618 | 11,765,698 | 8,458,352 
1042+ 8,301,430 | 2,261,104 | 1,643,401 | 12,149,119 56,816 | 12,205,985 | 9,788,756 
1948} 7,824,286 | 2,150,588 | 1,498,625 | 11,413,335 60,164 | 11,473,499 | 9,788,787 
1944f 7,835,446 | 2,005,642 | 1,701,851 | 10,863,278 179,661 | 11,042,939 | 9,761,304 
1945f 6,774,770 | 1,775,165 1,626,319 | 9,653,182 528,072 | 10,176,254 | 9,451,930 
1946T 7,690,101 1,738,058 | 1,758,224 | 10,430,007 756,376 | 11,186,383 | 10,534,914 
1947 7,879,471 1,915,899 | 1,887,753 | 10,724,469 958,654 | 11,683,123 | 12,101,178 
* Not available, + Revised since last issue, 


The quantity of coal raised exceeded 10,000,000 tons in each year from 
1920 to 1927, and in three of them exceeded 11,000,000 tons. A prolonged 
cessation of work in the northern miues in 1929 and 1930 was followed by 
the general depression, and the output in 1931 was the lowest since 1904. 
As industry revived, production rose year by year from 1932 and again 
exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 1987. The mines were idle for six weeks in 
1988 and for ten weeks in 1940 owing to industrial strife. The record in 
production in 1941 was surpassed in 1942 when 12,206,000 tons were 
raised. The output declined in each of the next three years, when there 
were industrial dislocations, to 10,176,000 tons in 1945, but rose again, 
partly because of the rapid expansion of open cut mining, to 11,186,000 tons 
in 1946 and 11,683,000 tons in 1947, 


Approximately 66 per cent of the coal raised in New South Wales is 
obtained from the Northern coal-fields; the balance is divided about equally 
between the Southern and Western fields, with the proportion from the 
‘Western field increasing during recent years. (See the inset to graph of 
production and value of coal in New South Wales on page 189). 


The production of coal from open cuts, by which coal is won after re- 
moval of the overburden, began in the Western district in 1940 and con- 
tinued in a relatively small way until 1948, after which expansion was 
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rapid. In 1947 there were 13 open cut mines operating in the Northern 
and Western districts and steps towards developing other open cuts were 
in progress. The quantity of coal taken from open cuts formed 2 per cent, 
in 1944 and 8 per cent. in 1947 of the gross output of coal raised in New 
South Wales and increased from 45,000 tons-in 1940 and 180,000 tons in 
1944 to 959,000 tons in 1947. Underground mines produced 10,724,000 
tons of coal in 1947, which was 3 per cent. more than in 1946 but 4 per 
ent, below 19389 and 12 per cent. below 1942. More than 55 per cent. of 
the total output of coal is drawn from tuunels, the balance coming from 
shafts and the open cuts. 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF COAL, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


i) COAL RAISED IN DISTRICTS -Annual Averages 
15 | 1911-20 LULL A me NN 
14 | 1921-30 ne! 


1931-40 be aN 


13 ; ; : ; 6 
1941-45 VAMMMLM Mb bs Whb == 
. OE ae a Li, 7 E: § lo, 1 

12 MILLIONS OF TONS 


Gross ‘Output 


1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 195) 


“Number at side of graph represents output in millions of tons, value in £ million, and 2s. of average 
value per ton. 


The next table shows the quantity of saleable coal and the average 
-value per ton of coal raised in each district of the State in 1947 and earlier 
years. The saleable output of coal is the gross output (excluding dirt and 
chitter) less the quantity of coal used as fuel in operating collieries and 


miners’ coal. 
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Table 98.—Saleable ‘Coal Raised in New South Wales. : 


| Western District; | Total, New South 


Northern. Distriat; || Southern Distriet. ales 


ces Average’ Average Average - Average ; 
Quantity. Value Quantity. Value Quantity. Value Quantity. Value 
per tou. per ton. per ton, per ton.. 
tons. s. d.| tons. s. d tons. s. d.| tons. s. d. 
1937 | 6,474,920} 11 3 | 1,783,129) 13 0 | 1,466,041 8 9] 9,724,090] 11 2 
1938 | 6;120,324) I2 0 | 1,724,195] 14 0 | 1,414,064 9 6:'|'9,258,583} 12 0- 
1939 | 7,171,171} 12 7 | 2,058,866} 14 5 | 1,634,783) 10. 8 |10,864;820) 12 8. 
1940 | 6,139,021} 13 6 | 1,709,267) 15 0 | 1,409,005) 11 6 | 9,257,298} 13 6 
1941 | 7,649,193} 14 6 | 2,158,409} 16 7 | 1,609,664) 12 0 |11,417,266) 14 7 
1942 | 8:070;981| 15 11 | 2,211,495} 18 8 | 1,614,322] 13 6 |11,896,798/ 16 1 
1943 | 7,655,965] 16 10 | 2,097,850; 20 1 | 1,479,017; 14 9 11,232,832) 17 2 , 
1944 | 7,142,491] 17 7 | 1,963,046) 21 2 | 1,688,277; 15 0 |10,793,814| 17 10: : 
1945 | 6,614,395) 18 7 | 1,717,191; 21 11 | 1,611,413) 15 4 | 9,942,999| 18 7 
1946 | 7,531,025) 18 8 | 1,693,544, 23 1 | 1,734,251) 15 7 10,958,820] 18 10 
1947 | 7,748,793] 20 11 peers 23 11 | 1,864,684; 16 10 |11,442,912| 20 9 


bey 
The quantity of saleable coal produced from each of the principal coab | 
seams in the years 1989, 1942, and 1945 to 1947 was as follows :— 


Table 99.—Saleable Output of Coal from Principal Seams. 


Seain. 1939, 1942, 1945. 1946, 1947, 

Northern District— tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. 
Greta Seam we| 4,871,297 4,833,705 3,897,599 4,405,999 4,326,600: 
Borehole Seam ...}_ 849,461 | 1,108,375 986,156 | 1,088,749 | 1,164,587 


Victoria Tunnel Seam 956,464 1,121,583 741,702 878,664 952,778. 
Great Northern Seam 247,409 309,928 239,017 449,400 478,266. 


Wallarah Seam... 410,909 373,196 290,245 314,754 324,662 
Other Seams aes 348,953 324,194 459,676 393,459 501,900 
Total ... «| 7,184,493 | 8,070,981 | 6,614,395 | 7,531,025 | 17,748,793 
Southern District | 2,058,866 | 2,211,495 | 1,717,191 1,693,544 | 1,829,435 
Western District ...| 1,634,783 | 1,614,322 1,611,413 1,734,251 1,864,684 i. 


——— are 


Total, New South Wales} 10,878,142 | 11,896,798 | 9,942,999 | 10,958,820 | 11,442,912 


Colliery, Working Days. 


The next table shows the weighted average number of days worked by 
collieries in New South Wales, the maximum possible number of working 
days, and the proportion of days worked in 1947 and selected earlier years. 
The estimates of the number of colliery days worked are derived by multi- 
plying the average annual number of employees in each mine hy the number 
of days worked by the mine during the year and dividing the aggregate 
“M™man-days” go obtained by the number of mines; no account is taken, of 
absenteeism, 
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Table 100.—Colliery Working: Days. 


sagem | ‘suber | Ese ow South Wale. 
Year, : 
Days Days Days Days "Possible eemen ; 
Worked, Worked. Worked. Worked, | W pane Worked. 
per cent. 

1921 221 234 217 223 286 78:0 
1925 197 194 257 202 286 70°6 
1929* 79 228 244 132 272 48'5 
1936 196 201 207 198 274 72°3 
1937 209 220 224 213 274 TTT 
1938* 179 196 192 184 274 67-2 
1939 205 216 216 209 266 786 
1940* 166 166 182 168 244 68°9 
1941 213 210 208 211 250 844. 
1942 231 227 238 231 252 917 
1943 221 222 233 223 254 87°8 
1944 210 212 231 213 253 | ‘84:2 
1945* 196 195 214 198 247 80:2 
1946 215 203 229 214 246T 87:0 
1947 214. 219 227 216 252 85°7 


* Extensive industrial disputes occurred in these years. ft Approximate, 


The number of working days was reduced during 1939 by the Federal 
Arbitration Court and the maximum. possible number for the year was 266. 
In 1940, when the reduction was operative during the whole year, the 
number was 244 days. J ollowing the outbreak of war with Japan in 
1941, restrictions were imposed on annual holidays in essential industries 
and the maximum number of working days was increased. During 1946, 
there were approximately 246 working days (248 in the Northern and 248 in 
the Southern and Western Districts) and in 1947 the maximum possible 
number was 252, including 8 alternate Saturdays from 18th September to 
20th December, when short (three-quarter) shifts were worked at penalty 
rates of pay. 


The average number of colliery days worked rarely approximates the maxi- 
mum possible number of working days, the intermittency of operations 
being due chiefly to industrial disputes aud, in the early pre-war years, 
to irregularity of demand for coal. During 1947, the collieries worked, 
on an average, 216 days (including back Saturdays) or 85.7 per cent, of the 
possible number of working days, compared with 87 per cent. in 1946, a 
peak of 91.7 per cent. in 1942, and 78.6 per cent. in 1989. The number of 
days worked was markedly low in 1929, 1988, 1940, and 1945, when extensive 
industrial disputes occurred. As a rule the average number of colliery 
days worked in the Western District is greater than in the Northern and. 
Southern Districts. 


Data of industrial disputes in the coal mining industry are given in the 
chapter “Industrial Arbitration” of this volume. 
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Output of Coal per Man-day. 

“Output of coal per man-day” may be calculated on a number of alterna- 
tive bases depending upon the facts which it is desired to elucidate. The 
following estimates are derived by multiplying the average annual number 
of employees in each mine by the number of days worked by the mine during 
the year and dividing the aggregate “man-days” so obtained into the total 
output for all mines. The resultant figures of “coal output per man-day” 
are approximations and must be read and defined consistently with the 
basis of- calculation. The total “man-days” used as a divisor includes 
individual employees who were absent on days on which the mine worked, 
consequently the estimate of “coal output per man-day” reflects, among other 
things, variations in ‘the incidence of absenteeism. Figures calculated thus 
are comparable from year to year on the basis adopted. They should not 
be compared with figures of similar import for other countries without 
assurance that the bases adopted are comparable. 


The approximate average output of coal per man-day worked in under- 
ground mines, calculated in the manner indicated, is shown below for 
various years sitice 1913 :— 


Table 101.—Underground Collieries: Output of Coal per Man-day. 


Average per Man-day Worked Average per Man-day Worked by 
Below Ground. All Employees. 
EDF. Northern | Southern | Western |New South] Northern | Southern | Western |New South 
District. | District. | District. | Wales. | District. | District. | District. Wales. 
tons. tons. tons, tons. tons, tons. tons, tons. 


1913 3:25 2-75 4-01 3-18 2-44 2-12 3-29 2-41 
1917 3:36 2-88 4-29 3-33 2-46 2-20 3-56 2-50 
1921 3:17 2-69 4-62 3:17 2-34 2-00 3-74 2-36 
1925 3:25 2-86 3-55 3:21 2-42 2-12 2-76 2-41 
1929 3-67 2-60 4-07 3-45 2-66 2-08 3-16 2-58 
1933 4:42 3-44 5-28 4:34 3-15 2-58 4.22 3-17 
1936 4-86 3-39 5-11 4:55 3-58 2-64 4-18 3-44 
1937 4-88 3:35 5-45 4-55 3:57 2-59 4-34 3:42 
1938 5-07 3-43 5-55 4:72 3°75 2-51 4-55 3-51 
1939 4-81 3-21 5-01 4-42 3-55 2-50 4-17 3°35 
1940 4-86 3-42 5:22 4:53 3-58 2-60 411 3-40 
1941 4-65 3-44 4:95 4:39 3-46 2-65 4:00 3:32 
1942 4-45 3-36 4-80 4-23 3:35 2-55 3-82 3:21 
1943 4.38 3:29 4-64 4-15 3-24 2-49 3-65 3:10 
1944 4-38 3-25 4-52 4:13 3-23 2-45 3°61 3-09 
1945 4:13 3-12 4:74 3:97 3-08 2-34 3-72 2-98 
1946 417 3-25 4-79 4:05 3-06 2-36 3°75 2-99 
1947 4:18 3°69 4°45 411 3°05 2°52 3°68 3°01 


In considering fluctuations in the annual average output per man-day, 
due allowance must be made for the frequent changes occurring through 
the closure of old mines and the opening of new mines with varying 
efficiency, and for the increasing age of workings. After 1980 depressed 
trade and substantially reduced prices tended to divert production to the 
more economical workings, but during and since the war the effort has 
been to keep all mines in production. Between 1939 and 1947, the average 
output per man-day worked in underground mines below ground declined 
by 7 per cent. (an increase of 15 per cent. in the Southern District partly 
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offsetting decreases of 18 per cent. and 11 per cent. in the Northern and 
Western Districts) and the average for all employees declined by 10 per 
cent. (decreases of 14 and 12 per cent. in the Northern and Western Dis- 
tricts and an increase of 1 per cent. in the Southern District). 

The approximate average output of coal per man-day worked in open 
cut mines, calculated in the manner indicated, was 8.50 tons in 1944, 9.10 
tons in 1945, 11.63 tons in 1946, and 11.76 tons in 1947. Data for the 
years 1940 to 1948 are not available for publication, 


Coal Cut and Filled by Machinery. 


The quantity of coal cut by machines im underground mines exceeded 
5,000,000 tons in only 1942, thereafter falling to 3,560,718 tons in 1945 and 
rising to 4,149,783 tons in 1947. The proportion of the gross output of coal 
mechanically cut declined from 30.4 per cent. in 1911 to 20.7 per cent. in 
1926, rose steadily to 41.2 per cent. in 1942, and fell to 36.6 per cent. in 
1946. In 1947, the proportion was 88.7 per cent. and the quantity of coal 
mechanically cut was 17 per cent. less than in 1942, Electrical tends to 
displace other power in the operation of coal-cutting machinery. 

Owing to shortage of equipment, the majority of collieries was unable 
to comply with the Joint Coal Board Order (see page 185) regarding the 
introduction of power boring machines by 30th June, 1948. 

Machinery for filling coal in underground mines was first used in 1935, 
The quantity of coal filled by mechanical means increased year by year to 
2,585,000 tons in 1942 and, after declining to 2,168,184 tons in 1945, to 
3,288,125 tons in 1947, The proportion of the gross output of coal 
machine-filled rose steadily from 3.0 per cent. in 1937 and 9.8 per cent. 
in 1939 to 21.8 per cent. in 1942 and 80.6 per cent. in 1947. 

Table 102.—_Underground Collieries. Coal Cut and Filled by Machinery. 


Coal filed by Mechanical 


Coa! cut by Machinery. Means, 

Year. . 

Operated by | Operated by Proportion Proportion 

Hlectricity. nee Total. of aay Total, Gntput. 

tons. tons. tons. per cent. tons, per cent. 

1911 2,075,000 563,000 2,638,000 30-4 ibe 
1926 1,201,000 1,056,000 2,257,000 20-7 
1931 842,000 536,000 1,378,000 21-4 Ne : 
1937 2,036,000 752,000 2,788,000 27-7 301,300 3:0 
1938 2,088,000 634,000 2,722,000 28-4 619,500 6:5 
1939 2,887,000 707,000 3,594,000 32-1 1,101,400 9°8 
1940 3,319,000 373,000 3,692,000 38-8* 1,332,100 14:0 
1941 4,014,490 697,859 4,712,349 40-3* 2,142,400 18:3 
1942 4,260,090 744,921 5,005,011 41-2* 2,585,000 21:3 
1943 3,965,020 452,842 4,417,862 38-7 2,514,114 22.0 
1944 3,645,491 453,736 4,099,227 37:°7* 2,329,899 21°4 
1945 3,171,778 388,940 3,560,718 36-9* 2,168,184 22:5 
1946 3,463,519* 355,195 3,818,714* 36-6* 2,494,785 23:9 
1947 3,780,190 369,593 4,149,783 38-7 3,283,125 30°6 


| 
| 


* Revised since last issue. 
Disposal and Consumption of New South Wales Coal. 


The following table shows the production and disposal of New South 
Wales coal in 1947 and selected earlier years. The data of coal exports 
oversea and interstate are in small part approximate, while the quantity 
and proportion of the gross output of coal shown as retained for consump- 
tion in New South Wales and Australia are balancing items. In the 
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years 1921 to 1926, the bunker coal loaded in Sydney Harbour into inter- 
state steamers was not distinguished in the records from the coal taken 
by intrastate vessels and is therefore included as retained for consumption 
in New South Wales. 


Table 103.—Disposal of N.S.W. Coal. Bete 


{ 
i Exported Retained Ex 
ported 
Retained for| ,%.other for to Oversea 


_ Australian ‘ A Gross 
Year. Cone aon States. Coneunnets idee Output. 
: J (Gargo.and Australia, | ‘ Bunker.) 
tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. 


1921 | 5,268,628 | 2,752,810 | 8,021,438 | 2,771,949 |10,793,387 

1926 | 6,347,939 | 2,740,570 | 9,088,509 | 1,797,257 |10,885,766 

1931 | 4,090,554 | 1,540,416 | 5,630,970 | 801,412 | 6,432,382 

1935 | 5,847;709 | 1,974,279 | 7,821,988 | 876,591 | 8,698,579 
1936 | 6,070,840 | 2,217,450 | 8,288,290 | 911,176 | 9,199,466 
1937 | 6,671,002 | 2,468,002 | 9,129,004 | 922,515 |10,051,519 - 
1938 | 6,497,954 | 2,162,104 | 8,660,058 | 910,872 | 9,570,930 
1939 | 7,632,763 | 2,689,985 |10,322,748 | 873,084 |11,195,832 
1940 | -6,660,775 | 2,271,433 | 8,932,208 | 617,890 | 9,550,098 
1941 | 8,144,816 | 3,093,238 |11,238,054 | 527,644 11,765,698 
1942 | 8,475,545+| 3,132,652 |11,608,197*] 597,738 |12,205,935* 
1943 | 8.001,799*| 3,120,980 |11,122,779*| 350,720 |11,473,499* 
1944 | 7,581,643*| 3,157,179 |10,738,722*] 304,217 |11,042,939* 
1945 | 6,977,831*| 2,899,992 | 9,877,823*] 298,431 |10,176,254* 
1946 | 7,943,975*| 2,935,484 |10,879,459*| 306,924 |11,186,383* = 
1947 | 8,584,132 | 2,772,471 111,356,603 | 326,520 |11,683,123 


Proportion of Gross Output. 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 

1921 48-8 25-5 74:3 25-7 100 

1926 58:3 25-2 83-5 16-5 100 

1931 6356 23-9 87-5 12-5 100 

1935 67-2 22-7 89-9 10-1 100 

1936 66-0 24-1 90-1 9-9 100 

1937 66-4 24.4 90-8 9-2 100 

1938 67-9 22-6 90-5 9-5 100 

1939 68-2 240 92-2 78 100 

1940 69-7 23°38 93-5 6:5 100 

1941 69:2 26:3 95°5 4:5 100 i 
1942 69:47 25°7 95:1* 4:9 100 i 
1943 69-7* 27.2 96°9* 3-1 100 Y 
1944 68°6* 28-6 97-2* 2°8 100 le 
1945 68° 6* 28°5 97-1* 2-9 100 Ne 
1946 71-0* 26-3 97-3* 2:7 100 : 
1947 735 23:7 97-2 28 100 


* Revised since last issue, 


The proportion of the gross output of coal retained for consumption in 
New South Wales increased from 48.8 per ceut. in 1921 and 63.6 per cent. : 
in 1931 to 68.2 per cent. in 1939 and 73.5 per cent. in 1947, while the pro- ian 
portion exported as cargo and bunker coal to other Australian States rose 7 
from 25.5 per cent. in 1921 and 23.9 per cent. in 1931 to 28.6 per cent. in 
1944 and fell to 23.7 per cent. in 1947. Oversea coal exports (bunker and 
cargo, but at the present almost exclusively bunker) steadily declined as a 
proportion of the output from 25.7 per eent. in 1921 to 12.5 per cent. in 
1981, 7.8 per cent. in 1939, and 2.8 per cent. in 1947. The production of 
New South. Wales coal is insufficient to satisfy all current demands of 
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Austwalian industry. The most urgent requirements have been met, only 
by the virtual abandonment of oversea markets, by the use of alternative 
fuels, by the exploitation of coal resources in other States, by the severe 
depletion of stocks, and by control of coal supplies on a strict priority 
system, 


Most of the New South Wales coal retained for consumption in the State 
js used as fuel and raw material in factories and for locomotive purposes 
on railways. The next table shows the quantity of New South Wales coal 
used for these purposes and the quantities exported during 194/-48 and 
recent years. The data in this table refer to financial years ending on 30th 
June and not to calendar years as in the previous table. 


Table 104.—Purposes for which N.S.W. Coal was Used. 


Coal Used. 1938-39, | 1942-43. | 1943-44, | 1944~46, | 1945-46, | 1946-47. | 1947-48, 


In Factories in N.S.W.— tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Fuel—EHlectricity Works...| 1,162,997| 1,527,803] 1,559,777| 1,674,888| 1,605,575| 1,978,993| 2,165,925 
Other Factories...| 1,346,667] 1,510,142! 1,476,823) 1,356,192) 1,263,669) 1,521,442| 1,605,249 


2,509,664! 3,037,445] 3,036,600| 3,031,080) 2,959,244) 3,500,435| 3,771,174 


Raw Material--Gas Works} 578,127) 719,023) 754,434) 771,706| 795,961! 862,128) 887,594 
Coke Works] 1,661,851| 2,306,749] 2,141,836/ 1,748,363| 1,456,382) 1,791,592) 2,077,852 


2,239,978] 3,025,772) 2,896,270) 2,520,069| 2,252,343) 2,653,720| 2,965,446 


Total in Factories (N.S.W.)| 4,749,642] 6,063,217 5,982,870) 5,551,149) 5,211,587 6,154,155 6,736,620 


On Railways for Locomotive 


Purposes. in N.S.W. ...| 994,871] 1,447,122) 1,462,085) 1,329,000! 1,321,606|1,348,298*| 1,365,449 
Total, Factorios and Railways 

(N.S.W.) ae «| 5,7444013| 7,510,339] 7,394,955) 6,880,149) 6,538,193|7,502,453*| 8,102,069 

Exports— 

Interstate—Cargo «| 1,860,689] 2,793,197| 2,721,569| 2,866,264! 2;498,697] 2,378,030) 2,537,130 

Bunker ...|_ 411,098] 357,658) 378,310) 339,313) 286,700] 289,688) 306,024 

Total, Interstate +-.| 2,2715787] 3,150,855] 3;099,879| 3;205,577| 2,786,397] 2,667,718] 2\844,064 

Oversea—Cargo ... | 881,778] 254,043) 157,741) 189,196 75,383 44,265 59,369 

Bunker «| 516,655} 255,864! 162,422) 159,204) 173,180) 289,423) 233,657 

Total, Oversea .., -..{| 898,433] 609,907| 320,163) 348,400) 248,563/ 333,688/ 293,026 

Total Exports... .».| 3,170,170] 3,660;762| 3,420,042 3,553,977] 3,033,960] 3,001,406| 3,137,080, 
Total, Factories, Railways 
and Exports... os 


.| 8,914,183]11,171,101]10,814;997|10,434,126] 9,567,153 10,508,859 11,289,149 


*Revised since last issue. 


The quantity of coal used as fuel in factories has grown: with the expan- 
sion of the secondary industries, and particularly of electric light and power 
works, The quantity used as raw material in coke works increased rapidly 
in the early stages of the war as the iron and! steel industry expanded. 
Although coal supplies were restricted in 1947-48, New South Wales fac- 
tories absorbed 42 per cent. more coal than in 1938-39 and 9 per cent. 
more than in 1946-47, Ordimarily the consumption of coal in railway 
locomotives fluctuates according to the volume of goods traffic, but latterly 
it. has been governed partly by the availability of coal. 


Pricks or Coat. 


Movements in the prices of coal from 1916 to 1929. and a broad indication 
of their trends in the. following ten years were illustrated at page 588 
of the Year Book, 1941-42 and 1942-43. The quotations were given on the, 
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basis of best large coal at the principal points of shipment from the three 
coal-mining districts in New South Wales, viz. Northern and Southern 
coal f.o.b., Newcastle and Port Kembla, respectively, and Western coal 
f.o.v., Lithgow, and therefore included certain handling and transport 
charges. 


The trend in coal prices is indicated approximately by the average values 
per ton of coal at the pit head as derived from statistics collected under 
the Census Act shown in Table 98. Comparisons on this basis, as given 
below for the period 1927 to 1942, are subject to the qualification that the 
values stated are the general averages for all classes of coal (large, small 
and unscreened) and therefore may be affected in some degree by variations 
from year to year in the proportions of coal of differing qualities comprised 
in the total produced. Changes in the level of prices after 1942 cannot 
be revealed by these average values because in later years the value 
of output as returned by colliery proprietors includes subsidy received from 
the Commonwealth Government as well as the proceeds from the sale of 
coal. 


Table 105.—Average Value of Coal at Pit-top, 1927 to 1942. 


Average Value of Coal of All Grades Average Value of Coal of All Grades 
at Pit l'op—per ton. at Pit Top—per ton. 
Year. | es ]] Fear. 
Northern | Southern | Western All Northern | Southern | Western All 
District. | District. | District. | Districts. District. | District. | District. | Districts, 
8. d. 8. d. 8, d. 8. d 8. d. s. d 8. d 3. 
1927 19 2 12 6 14 8 17:7 1935 10 10 12 10 8 5 10 9 
1928 19 0 18 41 16 6 17 6 1936 10 11 12 8 8 9 10 10 
1929 17 5 14 2 18 9 16 10 1937 11 3 13 0 8 9 11 2 
1930 16 2 13 8 17 5 15 9 1938 12 0 14 0 9 6 12 0 
1931 14 6 12 6 15 6 14 2 1939 12 7 146 10 8 12 8 
1932 12 8 13 8 11 2 12 6 1940 13 6 15 0 11 6 13 6 
1933 12 0 13 6 9 4 11 10 1941 14 6 16 7 12 0 14.7 
1984 11 4 12 10 8 7 11 2 1942 15 11 18 8 13 6 16 1 


i 


After the outbreak of war in September, 1939, coal prices, though 
controlled, tended to rise as costs of production increased, and by the time 
of their stabilisation in April, 1948 under the Commonwealth price stabilis- 
ation plan, the average pit-head value of New South Wales coal of 
all grades had risen about 30 per cent. From the middle of 1948 until 
November, 1947, increases in colliery costs were met by the payment of 
subsidies by the Commonwealth Government and coal prices were virtually 
unchanged. In November, 1947, the basis of subsidy was altered so that 
the subsidy paid in the majority of cases was assessed at a fixed amount 
per ton of coal raised and increases averaging 4s. to 5s. in the Northern 
District, 7s. 5d. in the Southern District, 2s. 4d. in the Western District, 
and 4s. 11d. in New South Wales in all coal prices were granted. _ The 
estimated average price at pit head was then about 60 per cent. higher 
than in September, 1939, the increases ranging from about 45 per cent. in 
the Western and 60 per cent. in the Northern to about 80 per cent. in the 
Southern Districts. After this major price adjustment, further increases in 
colliery costs were met by authorising individual price adjustments, and 
concurrently many of the fixed tonnage subsidies were withdrawn or re- 
duced. The Joint Coal Board also began applying its policy of rational- 
izing the extremely uneven and complex pattern of coal prices which had 
existed since pre-war years. 
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The following statement gives an indication of the level of New South 
Wales coal prices per ton at 30th June, 1948:— 


. Greta ewcast! uther. 8 — 
Quotation [sae | sete | eee | Beles | ee | 
s. 4d s. d. s. d s. d. s. d 
f.o.r. Colliery ... 1 26 0 24 9 33 (0 19 6 25 9 
fio.b. Newcastle... | 34 0 29 3 ee ase 
f.o.b. Port Kembla act vse 39 0 sae 
fir. Sydney ... | 46 6 41 0 43 9 38 3 


Prior to the price adjustment of November, 1947, certain State instru- 
mentalities purchased coal at the subsidised prices and paid to the Common- 
wealth Government an amount equal to the additional amount which 
would have been paid if coal prices had not been subsidised. The following [etee” 
statement shows the gross subsidy payments to New South Wales collieries, ip 
the amounts recovered from the State authorities, and the net subsidy i; 
payments by the Commonwealth Government :— i 


i t Net Subsid 
‘Years tai | Reorened, wna 
£ £ £ 
1942-43 636 | saeeee 636 
1943-44 152,403 52,727 99,676 
1944-45 252,366 102,091 150,275 
1945-46 572,115 165,507 406,608 
1946-47 826,715 279,078 547,637 
1947-48 2,105,512 174,569 1,930,943 
O1L SHALE. 


Oil-bearing mineral known as oil shale (a variety of torbanite or cannel” 
coal) has been found in many localities in New South Wales, the most 
important deposits being in the Capertee and Wolgan Valleys. 

The production of oil shale from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the - 
end of 1947 amounted to 2,855,563 tons valued at £3,815,447. During the 
years 1925 to 1988 operations were intermittent and the output was only 
5,904 tons, valued at £4,748. Production increased in later years, averaged 
123,678 tons a year from 1941 to 1945, and was 121,654 tons in 1946 and 
188,427 tons in 1947. Particulars are given in the following table:— 


Table 106.—-Oil Shale Mined in New South Wales. 


Period. Quantity. Value. | Period. Quantity. Value, 
tons. £ tons. £ 
1865 to 1924 ... | 1,919,685 2,690,710 1944 ral an 137,458 165,285 
1925 to 1938... ons 5,904 4,748 1945 ove daa 123,170 164,648 
1939 sos fra 7,683 18,322 1946 aes ote 121,654 139,902 
1940 fe ae 43,805 43,805 1947 aes tee 138,427 193,798 
1941 tes as 123,578 96,671 ——__-|——__——-- 
1942 uit as 117,324 142,343 Total to 1947 ...) 2,855,563 3,815,447 
1943 ae oes 116,875 160,215 


In 1937, the Commonwealth Government made arrangements to assist 
a private company, the National Oil Pty. Ltd., in the development of the: 
Newnes-Capertee shale oil field. The original capital structure of the Com- 
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pany was based on fully paid share capital of £166,667 and low-rate interest- 
bearing advances of £334,000 and £166,000 provided, respectively, by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments. Additional capital required in 
‘the course of trading and development was provided partly by further 
share issues and .partly by further advances from the Commonwealth. 
The total share and Joan capital at 31st December, 1947 was £8,982,7383 
and comprised proprietary (fully paid) share capital £325,000, advance by 
New South Wales Governnient £166,000, and advances by the Common- 
wealth £3,491,785 (including £325,229 ‘towards the cost of the Fish River 
Water Supply Scheme). Losses were incurred in all years of trading. 
Since December, 1941, when operations advanced beyond the developmental 
stage, the accumulated losses have amounted to £2,032,888, including a 
loss of £425,106 in 1947. Developmental costs incurred before December, 
1941 amounted to £397,896. 


Among other coneessions, tariff protection was provided for a period of 
fifteen years to the extent of 7.4d, per gallon over imported petroleum 
spirit and 5.5d. per gallon over petrol refined in Australia from imported 
erude oil. The production of petrol from the local crude oil was commen- 
ced at Glen Davis, near Newnes, in 1940, but there were no substantial 
sales until the following year. The operation of new processing plant 
enabled 8,696,981 gallons and 4,068,628 gallons of petrol to be produced 
during 1946 and 1947 respectively, compared with 1,048,821 gallons and 
1,979,511 gallons during 1944 and 1945. In all years, however, the under- 
taking operated much below capacity. The yield of crude oil per ton of 
shale processed was 51 gallons in 1947, compared with 56 gallons in 1946 
and 45 gallons in 1945, and the cracking of the crude oil resulted in these 
years in a petrol recovery of 45 to 50 per cent. 


} Fish River Water Supply Scheme. 


The Fish River Water Supply Scheme was adopted to-serve this uuder- 
taking and to:‘supply water to Lithgow Municipality, Blaxland and Oberon 
Shires, and minor consumers. Water is supplied to National Oil Pty. 
Limited and the cquneils in .Jyulk at the rate of 2d.,-and to miner consumers 
at 2s., per 1;000 gallons; supplies commenced in 1946. In May, 1947, the 
‘total cost of the scheme ras estimated .as £1;252,000, to be shared thus: 
Commonwealth, £704;500 (including £325,299 chargeable against National 
Oil Pty. Ltd.); State, £380,000; Lithgow Municipality, £102,000; Blaxland 
Shire, £60,850; aud ‘Oberon Shire, £5,150. Expenditure on fixed assets 
to the end of 1947 amounted to £1,094,914, the principal items being the 
Oberon Storage Dam (£861,787), the Q@beron-Glen Davis Pipeline 
(£602,111), and the Lithgow Branoh Line (£53,516). 


Iron anp Iron Ores. 


Tvon ore of good quality occurs in relatively small deposits in many parts 
of New South Wales. The most extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 
about 10,000,000 tons may be recovered economically, and at Carcoar, Goul- 
burn, and Queanbeyan, each containing over 1,000,000 tons. At Wingello, 
there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous ore of low grade. Jt has been 
estimated that in the known deposits, apart from the Wingello ores, there 
. are over 15,000,000 tens which may be recovered by open cut mining and 
that a much greater quantity may be recovered by more costly methods. 
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The quantity and value of pig iron produced from local ores in New South 
Wales, as estimated by the Mines Department, are shown in the following 
table :— 


‘Table 107.—Pig Iron Produced'in New South Wales: from-Local Ores. 


Period. Quintity. Value. | Period. Quantity, Value. 
tons. £ tons. & 
1907-1920 716,025 3;290,882 1941 63,102 254,000 
1921-1929 693,703 4,202.553 1942 182,118 819,581 
1930-1940 4,580 18,320 1943 204442 1,124;481 
1941-1945 644,223 3,241,554 1944 151,888 835,384 
1907-1945 2,058,531 10,753,309 1945 42,673 208,208 


Until 1907, the small quantity of iron ore mined was used mostly as a 
flux in the smelting of other ores, pig iron being obtained principally from 
-serap iron, After 1907, iron ore was produced more extensively, mainly 
from the Cadia and Careoar deposits, for smelting at Eskbank Ironworks, 
Lithgow, and in the period 1907 to 1929 the output of pig iron obtained 
‘from these ores was 1,409,728 tons valued at £7,493,435: In 1928, the Lith- 
gow works were transferrd to Port Kembla and production of local iron ore 
‘was suspended. The ore used in smelting at Port Kembla and Neweastle 
is normally imported from South Australia. During the years 1941 to 
1945, however, the iron ore deposits of New South Wales were again 
worked to help maintain the war-time production of iron and stee! and in 
this period 644,293 tons of pig iron valued at £8,241,554 were produced. 


Further details of the operations of iron and steel works are given on page 
‘105 of this volume, 


SILMER, LEAD, AND. ZINC, 


The silver-lead-zine mining industry in New South Wales is dominated 
‘by the silver-lead-zine miues of the Broken Hill field. This field, which 
was discovered in 1888, is 699 miles westerly by rail from Sydney and 256 
miles east-north-east of Port Pirie (South Australia) to which most of its 
productg are despatched. 


The Broken Hill lode is a massive silver-lead-zine ore deposit. The main 
lode channel occupies a narrow shear zone, on both sides of which are 
arranged larger ore bodies in drag folds. The lode has been proved to be of 
‘economic value for a length of 84 miles and both grade and dimensions are 
being maintained with depth. The ore body is formed of mixed sulphides 
‘of lead and zine with a high silver content and, at the surface, oxides and 
carbonates of lead, with various silver minerals. The average grade of the 
ore is about 14 per cent. lead, 6 oz. silver-per ton, and 12 per cent. zinc. 


The ore is mined mainly by horizontal cut and fill methods, and square 
sets are Necessary in many of the stopes. Level pillars are extracted by 
by underhand stoping. Classified sands from the concentrating plant resi- 
‘dues are used for stope filling. 


The sulphide ores are concentrated.at Broken Hill by gravity and flotation 
methods. Of the total zinc in the ore, 86 to 90 per cent. is recovered in the 
flotation concentrate which contains 52.6 per cent. zinc, 31.7 per cent, sul- 
phur, 1.2 per cent. lead, and’1.2 oz. silver per ton. From-96 to 97 per cent. of 
the total lead in the ore is recovered as.a’ galena concentrate, which con- 
‘tains on the average 76 per cent. lead, 4 per cent. zinc, 30 oz. silver and 9 
gr gold per ton, 0,22 per cent. antimony, and 0.64 per cent. copper. 
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Part of the zinc concentrate is exported oversea and part sent to Cockle 
Creek (N.S.W.), Birkenhead, Wallaroo, and Port Pirie (S.A.), and Risdon, 
(Tas.) for pre-roasting prior to being treated at Risdon for the productiom 
of electrolytic zine, Sulphuric acid is a by-product made from the sulphur 
dioxide given off during the roasting process. Silver-lead residues obtained 
at Risdon during the refining of the zine concentrates are sent to Port Pirie: 
for realisation. 


The lead concentrate is railed from Broken Hill to Port Pirie. It is. 
. then sintered and smelted to produce base lead bullion, which is subjected 
to a unique process of continuous lead refining, In this process, there is. 
a continuous flow of bullion from one refining unit to succeeding units, 
the lead finally emerging as a market product assaying 99.9985 per cent. 
lead. During the refining process the silver and gold contained in the. 
bullion are extracted in a high state of purity; a copper matte containing: 
66 per cent. copper and 10 per cent. lead, and an antimonial slag contain- 
ing about 25 per cent. antimony are also obtained. From the smelting, 
a slag dump assaying 17.6 per cent. zinc has accumulated; this zinc is. 
available for future recovery. 


Another important producing centre of silver-lead-zine is at Captain’s: 
Flat, which is some 20 miles southerly from Canberra and 204 miles by 
rail from Sydney. Here, the ore bodies occur as elongate lenses along a 
steeply dipping north-south line of pronounced shearing; the ore ranges 
in width up to 40 ft. and the maximum length of an ore shoot is 1,100 ft.. 
The sulphide ore consists of an intimate mixture of pyrite, sphalerite, 
galena, and chalcopyrite and other metallic minerals in a quartzose gangue.. 
No diminution is apparent in size or grade of the deposits to the deepest 
developed level. The ore deposits have been worked for silver-lead-zine: 
on a relatively large scale since 1938, the grade of ore mined averaging: 
about 12.8 per cent. zine, 7.8 per cent. lead, 0.7 per cent. copper, and 1.1 dwt. 
gold and 1.4 oz. silver per ton. The lead and zine concentrates produced 
are exported to Belgium and the United Kingdom. 


The Yerranderie mines are situated in the Burragorang Valley 60 miles. 
west-south-west from Sydney. The ore bodies consist of lenseg carrying 
rich silver-bearing galena which occur along narrow fissure lodes dipping at 
24 to 40° to the south. No work has been done on the field since 1988, but. 
from 1900 to that date production was fairly consistent. 


Numerous other localities have contributed smal] and irregular pro- 
duction, the more important being Howell (near Inverell), Kangiara, 
Eemmaville, Sunny Corner (near Lithgow), Cobar, Condobolin, and Drake. 


The principal uses of lead are in storage batteries, in lead pigments. 
(white and red lead, litharge), and in cable coverings. Other important 
uses include lead sheet and pipe, solder, bearing metal, type metal, terne- 
plate, brass and bronze, collapsible tubes, chemicals and insecticides, auto- 
mobile manufacture, foil, weights, caulking, and ballast. A considerable 
amount of secondary lead is obtained by the reclaiming of scrap lead 
(mostly from storage batteries) and is converted into antimonial lead. 


Zine is used mainly in galvanizing (including galvanized sheet iron, 
tubes, wire). Other important uses are in the manufacture of brass and 
as a constituent of some bronzes, solders, and other alloys, zinc oxide and 
other chemicals, and zine strips and sheets for use in batteries, boiler plate, 
etc.,, in die-casting, and in silver-lead refining and gold extraction. 
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Most of the silver consumed is used for coins, the balance being for 
photographic materials, electroplating, and surgical equipment. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the silver and lead 
won in New South Wales from local silver-lead-zine ores, and of the 
‘silver-lead and zine ores and concentrates produced in New South Wales 
from local ores and exported interstate or overseas for further treatment. 
‘The value of the concentrates exported is an estimate by the Mines Depart- 
ment based on values declared by the several companies at the time of 


export, 


Table 108.—Silver, Lead, and Zinc Produced in New South Wales. 


Period, 


To 1900 
1901-1905 
1906-1910 
1911-1915 
1916-1920 
1921-1925 
1926~1930 
1931-1935 
1936-1940 
1941-1945 

1939 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
10947 


Total to 1947 ... 


To 1900 
1901-1905 
1906-1910 
1911-1915 
1916-1920 
1921-1925 
1926-1930 
1931-1935 
1936-1940 
1941-1945 

1939 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Total to 1947 


Silver-lead 


Silver. Mtntter ctoe Carbonate ox Giinbenteatée: 
etc. 
Quantity. 

Oz. tons, tons. tons. 
9,572,829 14,680 3,020,611 138,901 
4,154,020 17,550 1,985,868 183,782 
8,310,962 71,435 1,751,751 1,460,138* 

12,460,553 114,375 1,694,834 2,093,783 
7,982,192 80,115 866,654 553,628 
2,960,993 28,466 1,013,376 1,449,599 

33,017 $e 1,377,163 1,388,821 

273,100 1,092,253 1,115,356 

347,273 1,492,687 1,272,006 

832,316 1,297,466 1,366,970 

76,436 306,225 278,540 

281,285 249,484 283,964. 

172,168 240,563 300,850 

131,309 205,805 265,284 

122,364 215,928 273,781 

112,471 212,410 249,420 

47,162,090 326,621 16,021,001 11,546,185 

Value. 
£ £ £ £ 
1,562,501 274,585 28,924,613 157,066 

445,051 255,366 8,910,586 440,402 

892,414 996,646 11,561,794 3,761,223 
1,302,510 1,899,601 14,302,570 6,861,489 
1,426,886 2,358,625 12,920,076 2,195,599 

471,312 657,574 15,360,784 5,171,152 

3,259 cee 15,498,294 5,263,786 
24,788 9,793,901 1,391,969 
31,508 18,890,575 1,717,881 
99,148 20,973,518 3,899,494 

7,021 3,539,419 252,102 
29,741 3,722,931 781,737 
22,597 4,046,338 1,052,220 
20,703 4,604,962 1,073,340 
28,297 6,971,256 1,379,183 
26,242 10,554,416 1,774,929 

6,313,916 6,442,397 174,662,383 34,014,203 


* Includes 2,758 tons of spelter, 
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The data in this table demonstrate that the bulk of the ore produced 
from the silver-lead-zine mines of New South Wales is exported as ores 
and concentrates for treatment in other parts of the Commonwealth or 
oversea. The Mines Department collects records of the quantities of 
silver, lead, and zine metal extracted within the Commonwealth from these 
ores and concentrates and the metallic content (estimated on the basis of 
average assays) of those concentrates exported oversea. These records: 
combined with the data of silver and lead metal won within the State, are 
summarised in the following table to show the total value of production, 
based on home consumption prices, accruing from the silver-lead-zine mines. 
of New South Wales. 


Table 109.—Silver, Lead, and Zinc—Metal Extracted from N.S.W. Ores.. 


Metal extracted within Commonwealth| Concentrates from New South Wales Ores Total 
from ores raised in New South Wales. exported Oversea. Value of 
= Produc- 
Metallic Contents by tion from 
Year nigel average assay. a 4 Silver-lead- 
‘ ‘ota : ssessed |.zinc Mines 
Silver. | Lead. | Zinc, Value. Quantity Vale. of 
; Silver. | Lead. | Zinc. New South 
f Wales. 
oz, fine. | tons. | tons, £ tons. | 0z. fine.}| tons. | tons. £ £ 
1021,)8,624,413 | 47,426 | 1,425 |1,723,864 | 47,127 | 617,477 |. 6,539 | 19,272 | 261,238 | 1,985,102 
1929] 7,619,884 | 165,364 | 46,163, 15,918,014 | 156,532 | 835,697 | 7,009 | 76,619 | 734,261 | 6,652,275. 
1931/6,177,863 | 129,819 | 58,832: |2,995,029 | 95,421 | 460,958 | 13,405 | 43,629 | 257,705 | 3,252,734 
1936) 7,778,514 | 157,755 | 57,744 |4,608,888 | 147,969 | 779,289 |'18,569 | 68,011 | 549,319 | 5,158,207 
1930]8,910,129 | 198,776. | 44,965 |4,811,208 | 201,426 | 647,620 | 17,636 | 109,346 | 650,809 | 5,462,017 
1941/9,192,833 | 212,665 | 55,094 [7,553,248 | 130,403 | 164,001 | 7,775 | 62,971 | 451,525 | 8,004,773 
1942/8,640,871 | 205,630 | 55,473 |7,327,881 | 165,319 | 464,450 |17,144 | 68,387 | 753,664 | 8,081,545 
1943]7,543,746 | 179,919 | 51,266 |5,934,930 | 221,116 | 286,023 | 8,024 | 113,494 |1,136,012 | 7,070,942 
1944)/6,592,326 | 154,281 | 57,311 15,577,578 | 182,565 | 474,302 |18,589 | 67,293 | 939,988 | 6,517,511 
1945)/6,488,608 | 153,973 | 65,263 [5,908,609 | 230,005 | 247,713 | 7,904 | 105,406 |1,148,022 | 7,056,631 
1946]/5,785,991 | 136,961 | 59,809 |5,715,259 | 140,852 | 171,731 | 6,858 | 70,101 |1,732,789") 7,448,048” 
1947/6,084,539 | 155,631 | 52,241 |5,956,100 | 186,152 | 273,818 | 9,941 | 80,327 |2,048,646 | 8,004,746 


* Revised since last issue. 


Particulars of war-time contracts for the supply of lead and zine to the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Supply, which were terminated on 9th Aug- 
ust, 1945, are given on page 693 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


COPPER. 


Copper ores occur widely throughout New South Wales, but most depos- 
its are low grade. Exploitation has been handicapped severely in many 
places by the high cost of transport to market and by widely fluctuating 
prices, and as a result operations, have been. intermittent. During World 
War II, increased supplies of copper were required for munitions pro- 
duction and there was a marked expansion in output. In recent years, 
the output has been obtained mainly from Cobar and from the treatment 
of silver-lead concentrates mined at Broken Hill and of copper concentrates 
from Captain’s Flat. 
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The quantity and value of copper won in New South Wales to the 
end of 1947, as estimated by the Mines Department, are shown below :— 


Table 110.—Copper Won in New South Wales. 


Ingots, Matte, and Regulus. Ore and Concentrates, 
Period, Total Value, 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
tons. £., tons, £ £ 
1858-1900 95,501 5,474,309 6,101 92,651 5,566,960- 
1901-1905 33,989 2,011,609 8,578 104,533 2,116,142 
1906-1910 41,898 2,869,101 6,872 62,006 2,931,107 
1911-1915 36,305 2,169,508 9,870 108,226 2,277,734 
1916-1920 21,453 2,355,248 554 8,887 2,364,135: 
1921-1925 3,863 259,926 129 1,822 261,748: | 
1926-1930 ° 867 58,053 339 3,102 61,155. 
1931-1935 3,304 123,951 208 4,026 127,977 mare 
1936-1940 6,202 362,838 5,627 157,111 519,949: 
1941-1945 * 770,078 * 619,488 1,389,566: 
1939 1,382 77,031 543 28,376 105,407 
1943 192,300 187,500 379,800: 
1944 111,200 198,700 309,900: 
1945 * 160,000 * 145,000 305,000 
1946 157,950 186,732 344,682 
1947 113,630 177,275 290,905 
Total to 1947 eeceee 16,726,201 | sevens 1,625,859 18,252,060 


* Not available on comparable basis, 


TIN. 

The main uses of tin are in tinplate, solder, and bearing alloys. Tim 
is restricted in its geographical and geological range and is the rarest of 
the common industrial metals. There are numerous small alluvial and 
vein deposits in New South Wales. The areas in which workable quantities 
of tin have, been located are on the western fall of the New England Table- 
land, with Emmaville and Tingha as the chief centres, and at Ardlethan 
in the Southern district. Alluvial deposits of stream tin are exploited 
mainly by means of sluicing. 
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The quantity and value of tin won in New South Wales to the end 
of 1947, as estimated by the Mines Department, are as follows :— 


Table 111.—Tin Won in New South Wales. 


Ingots. Ore, Concentrates, etc. 
Period. Value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
tons. £ tons. £ £ 

1872-1900 67,055 5,879,803 18,581 908,130 6,787,933 
1901-1905 4,319 557,855 1,994 142,977 700,832 
1906-1910 5,244 816,061 3,947 377,620 1,193,681 
1911-1915 4,268 793,550 7,262 806,815 1,600,365 
1916-1920 4,346 1,053,645 6,953 1,005,841 2,059,486 
1921-1925 3,629 805,294 2,005 204,073 1,009,367 
1926-1930 4,654 1,120,122 54 1,733 1,121,855 
1931-1935 4,941 1,050,080 56 7,419 1,057,499 
1936-1940 5,908 1,622,534 97 16,370 1,638,904 
1941-1945 5,252 1,865,301 wae cee 1,865,301 
1939 1,286 365,403 5 735 366,138 
1943 1,074 403,320 eee wel 403,320 
1944. 824. 309,860 an ae 309,860 
1945 776 291,788 eee aaa 291,788 
1946 674. 257,153 aes ane 257,153 
1947 552 246,423 a) ene 246,423 
Total to 1947} 110,842 16,458,856 40,949 3,470,978 19,929,834 


The extent of the recovery of tin by sluicing in the northern districts of 
of the State is illustrated in the next table. The quantity of stream tin 
obtained to the end of 1947 was 37,088 tons, valued at £5,427,956. 


Table 112.—Tin Won by Sluicing in New South Wales. 


Period. Quantity. | Value. Period. Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ tons. £ 

1936-1940 3,339 604,042 1944 509 138,078 

1941-1945 2,544 624,383 1945 498 132,740 

1939 972 176,682 1946 ddd 118,150 

1943 461 119,943 1947 307 127,349 


CurouE Ore. 


There are small and irregular chrome ore deposits in the regions from 
Tumut to Thuddungra, from Bingara to Nundle, and near Copmanhurst. 
‘The quantity of chrome ore produced falls far short of local requirements 
and is used for the manufacture of refractory bricks and linings for steel 
furnaces. To the end of 1947, 46,242 tons of chrome ore valued at £142,849 
‘had been produced (with no production during 1946 and 1947), and this 
eomprised almost the entire Australian output during the period. 


MANGANESE. 


Deposits of manganese occur in three main regions—the Grenfell-Coota- 
moundra, Barraba-Tamworth, and Rockley-Rylstone districts—but the de- 
posits are small and generally very shallow. Most of the manganese obtained 
is used for the manufacture of dry cells and batteries. Production is, 
however, very limited, although during the war several deposits in the 
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Tamworth district were exploited to meet war-time requirements. To the 
end of 1947, 46,561 tons of manganese ore valued at £135,129 were produced, 
including 1,587 tons (£12,642) produced in 1947. 


MOLYBDENUM. 


Numerous, but few workable, occurrences of molybdenite (the principal 
ore of molybdenum) occur chiefly in the widely separated New England, 
Yetholme (near Bathurst), and Whipstick districts. Production of molyb- 
denite is now confined to small quantities recovered in the New England. 
district as a by-product of other mining. The output of molybdenite to 
the end of 1947 was 993 tons valued at £227,412 and was used almost ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of molybdenum steel alloys. 


= TUNGSTEN. 


Small deposits of the tungsten ores, wolfraim and scheelite, occur in many 
localities in New South Wales, generally in association with tin, bismuth, 
and molybdenite, the principal fields being in the New England district. 
Tungsten is used mainly in the manufacture of special steels, alloys, and. 
tungsten carbide for cutting tools. The output in 1947 was 15 tons of 
scheelite valued at £6,847 and 23 tons of wolfram valued at £9,184. Total 
production to the end of 1947 was 1,910 tons (£259,490) of scheelite and 
2,989 tons (£422,290) of wolfram. 


CapMIUM. 


Cadmium occurs in association with lead-zine ore deposits and is recov- 
ered during the treatment of these ores. The cadmium produced in Aus- 
tralia is recovered at Risdon, Tasmania, as a by-product of the electrolytic 
refining of zine mostly from zine concentrates from Broken Hill. <A large 
proportion of the Broken Hill concentrates however, and all the Captain’s 
Flat zine concentrates are exported, and their cadmium content is not. 
recovered within the Commonwealth. Cadmium has a wide industrial 
application, principally in electroplating steel and other metals and in the 
manufacture of pigments and alloys for bearings, solders, etc. The quantity 
extracted from New South Wales ores to the end of 1947 was 3,921 tons 
valued at £1,241,112, of which 826 tons (£369,710) were recovered in the 
five years ended 1946 and 154 tons (£68,910) in 1947. Most of the 
Australian production of cadmium is exported. 


GOLD. 


The gold in New South Wales is found mainly in alluvium, in auriferous 
reefs or lodes, and as a by-product of other mining, mainly lead-zine and 
copper. 


Though gold had been discovered in New South Wales in earlier years, 
its existence in payable quantities was proved by EK. H. Hargraves only in 
1851. The progress of gold mining in the State since that year has been 
described in earlier issues of the Year Book. A renewed expansion in the 
production of gold began during the early nineteen-thirties as a result 
mainly of the depreciation of Australian currency in terms of gold and the 
consequent rise in the price of gold. This expansion continued until 1940, 
when the yield (100,255 oz. fine) was the greatest since 1916. Subsequently 
operations were curtailed owing to war-time conditions and the yield de- 
clined to 32,009 oz. fine in 1946. In 1947 production recovered to 50,082 
oz. fine but was still 38 per cent. below the annual average in the period 
1936-1940, 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won in New 
_ South Wales to the end of 1947, as estimated by the Mines Department ;— 


Table 113.—Gold Won im New South Wales. 


Period. Quantity. Value.* | Period. Quantity. Value.* 
oz. fine. & oz. fine. & 

1851-1900 11,399,508 48,422,001 1939 87,189 848,985 
1901-1910 2,252,851 9,569,492 1942 77,249 807,436 
1911-1920 1,145,185 4,864,440 1943 63,779 666,491 
1921-1925 133,335 566,375 1944 62,610 657,152 
1926-1930 70,287 298,557 1945 43,129 461,293 
1931-1935 163,091 1,295,098 1946 32,009 344,497 
1936-1940 405,497 8,820,282 1947 50,082 539,008 
1941~1945 334,858 8,533,616 | — + 

Total to 1947...] 15,986,703 73,258,366 


* Value at contemporary Australian price, 


Following the war-time increase in the price of gold, a tax was imposed 
as from the 15th September, 1939 on all gold produced in Australia and 
New Guinea. The tax was equal to half the amount by which the price 
of gold exceeded £A9 per fine oz. and was deducted by the Commonwealth 
Bank from payments made for gold received; further particulars are given 
on page 255 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. The tax was suspended 
as from 20th September, 1947 by the Gold Tax Suspension Act, 1947, 


By proclamation under the Banking Act, 1945, all persons possessing 
‘gold are required to deliver it to the Commonwealth Bank or an agent of 
the Bank, and may not sell gold to any other buyer. This regulation does 
not apply to gold coins up to £25 in value or to wrought gold. The price 
of gold fixed by the Bank is based on the price realisable abroad (see page 
161). 

PLaTINUM. 


Platinum occurs in several districts in New South Wales, but practically 
no platinum has been won since 1988. The quantity produced to the end 
of 1947 was 20,244 oz. valued at £128,996. 


Tron Oxinr. 


Iron oxide is obtained in the Port Macquarie, Moss Vale, Newcastle, 
Milton, Nowra, and Goulburn districts, and is used in desulphurising gas 
and asa pigment. The output has increased in recent years and to the end 
of 1947 was 150,734 tous valued at £134,525. 


BIsMUTH. 


Bismuth occurs in small pipe-like deposits associated with molybdenum, 
the principal deposits being in the New England and Whipstick (South 
Coast) districts. The recovery of bismuth ores and concentrates from 


these deposits is mainly incidental to other mining. The quantity of ° 


bismuth produced to the end of 1947 was 18,086 cwt. valued at £253,807, and 
formed only a small proportion of the quantity required locally for use in 
the manufacture of chemical compounds and alloys. 


Zircon, RuTILE, AND ILMENITE. 


All the zircon and rutile produced in New South Wales is derived from 
naturally concentrated sands on the coastal beaches north from Coff’s 
Harbour. Ilmenite is also available, but the ilmenite.concentrates are nor- 
mally unsaleable because of the presence of chromium. Zircon: is used. 
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in the manufacture of ceramics and chemical equipment and as a refractory 
and insulating agent. Rutile and the titanium dioxide extracted from 
ilmenite are used in welding rods, steel, ceramics, paints, etc, The 
economic treatment of beach sands containing these minerals commenced 
in 1934, but only small quantities were. separated before the war. During 
the war production increased substantially and in 1947 the value of zircon- 
rutile-ilmenite concentrates produced was £276,161, compared with £142,037 
in 1946, £198,083 in 1945, and an average of £134,159 in each year 1941 to 
1944. Most of the production is marketed overseas. 


Bauxite, 

Reserves of bauxite ore have been proved to exceed 15 million tons con- 
taining 85 to 45 per cent. alumina. The main deposits are in the Tingha- 
Tnverell-Emmaville and the Bundanoon-Wingello districts. These deposits 
are easily accessible, have little or no overburden, and can be mined cheaply 
by open cut methods, The Bundanoon-Wingello ore deposits, though 
lower in grade, have the advantage of proximity to the industrial centres 
of the State. The total recorded production of bauxite during 1947 was 
2,363 tons valued at £555, compared with 1,415 tons (£187) in 1946 and 
1,789 tons (£843) in 1939. Bauxite is used in the manufacture of alumin- 
jum chemicals and refractory bricks and large unrecorded quautities of low- 
grade bauxite have been used for road surfacing. As yet the local pro- 
duction of aluminium from bauxite (its principal ore) is only projected. 


Macvesire. 

Deposits of magnesite are distributed widely throughout the State, but 
their exploitation depends Jargely on their location in relation to transport 
and centres of consumption. The principal deposits of economic size occur 
in the Attunga, Barraba, Bingara, Thuddungra, and Fifield districts, 
Fifield being at present the major producting centre. The magnesite is won 
generally by shallow quarrying methods, but power ploughing and scooping 
are used in working large widely-spread deposits. Production during 1947 
was 35,751 tons valued at £51,482, compared with 24,809 tons (£34,217) in 
1939 and an annual average of 35,618 tons (£60,056) during the war years 
1941 to 1945. Known reserves are adequate for future local requirements. 
Most of the maguesite produced is used for refractory purposes in the 
Newcastle and Kembla steelworks; small quantities are used in the manu- 
facture of chemicals and insulation and oxychlorite cement, and between 
1941 and 1944 calcined magnesite was used in the production of magnesium. 


ANTIMONY, 

There are small deposits of antimony ore in the Hillgrove, Macksville, 
Kempsey, and Bellingen districts of eastern New South Wales. The more 
important of these deposits have been largely worked out and output is 
derived from a few small mines. Another source is the antimony recovered 
as antimonial lead in the treatment at Port Pirie of lead concentrates from 
the Broken Hill mines; a further supply is obtained by reclaiming anti- 
monial lead from batteries and other scrap. The principal use of antimony 
is as antimonial lead in the manufacture of batteries, and up to the present 
production has met requirements. The total output of antimony ore and 
‘concentrates (excluding antimonial lead recovered) to the end of 1947 was 
22,013 tous valued at £442,090, of which 85 tons valued at £4,442 were 
produced in 194%. 
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MERCURY. 


Deposits of cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, have been 
worked in several localities in the past, but are not sufficiently concentrated 
to be profitably exploited. 


ALUNITE, 


High grade alunite deposits occur at Bulahdelah, about 44 miles north- 
north-west of Neweastle, but the ore reserves of commercial value are 
believed to be limited. These deposits have been worked almost continu- 
ously since 1890, formerly by open cut, but since 1942 by underground 
mining methods. Production of alunite to the end of 1947 was 66,910 
tons valued at £228,436, including 400 tons (£1,410) in 1947. Most of the 
alunite obtained is used in the manufacture of potash alum. 


ASBESTOS. 


Relatively small deposits of both chrysotile and amplribole asbestos occur 
in several localities in the State. The main deposits of chrysotile asbestos 
are at Baryulgil on the North Coast, at Wood’s Reef near Barraba, and at 
Broken Hill, but the latter deposits have been worked only intermittently, 
aud at present Baryulgil is the only producing centre. Amphibole asbestos 
has been wou in the Gundagai and Orange districts, but there is no current 
output. 


DoLomire. 


The exploitation of the dolomite deposits of New South Wales is depen- 
dent on their accessibility and the means of transport available. Thus the 
largest known deposits, at Cudgegong, are 14 miles from the railway, and 
this has so far prevented their exploitation. The principal deposits 
worked are in the Mudgee-Oapertee district and at Mount Fairy near 
Bungendore, the dolomite being won by quarrying methods. Dolomite is 
used mainly for refractory purposes, relatively small quantities being used 
in glass making and as fertilizer. Production recorded during 1947 was 
80,355 tons valued at £12,692. The Mount Fairy deposits lie mostly within 
territory of the Commonwealth Government and tle output from this 


.section is not recorded as production in New South Wales. 


LIMESTONE. 


Immense reserves of limestone are distributed widely throughout the 
State, but the commercial value of the deposits depends mainly on their 
accessibility and proximity to market. The bulk of the limestone output 
is for the manufacture of cement in localities where coal is readily 
available. 


MinerRAL PIGMENTS. 


The mining of mineral pigments in New South Wales is largely by open: 
cutting and has been undertaken mainly by small-scale producers. The: 
more important producing centres are Dubbo (yellow oclire), Glen Innes. 
(red oxide), and Gulgong (yellow ochre, red oxides and umber); deposits 
in other districts have been worked very sporadically. Most of the pigments 
are used in the manufacture of paints, small quantities being required for 
linoleum and rubber manufacture. During 1947, production amounted to 
1,130 tons valued at £1,683, compared with 1,259 tons (£2,113) in 1944 and 
440 tons (£636) in 1939, 
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DiaToMIts. 


There are numerous deposits of diatomite (commonly called diatomaceous 
earth) in New South Wales. The principal deposits are in the Coonabara- 
bran, Barraba, and Ballina-Lismore districts and have been worked fairly 
extensively for many years, largely by open-cut methods. Small deposits of 
commercial importance occur near Orange and Cooma. ‘The diatomite 
recovered is especially suitable for the manufacture of insulating products. 
The output was 3,785 tons (£5,106) in 1946 and 4,366 tons (£4,618) in 
1947, compared with an annual average of 3,557 tons (£3,769) during 1937 
to 1941. 


FELSPAR. 


The principal centres of felspar production are the Broken Hill district 
(producing mainly potash felspar) and Eden district (mainly soda felspar). 
Potash felspar has also been produced intermittently from the Lithgow, 
Bathurst, and Nambucca districts. The output of felspar has been gov- 
erned by local requirements and during 1947 amounted to 4,767 tons valued 
at £11,579; reserves are considerable. About two-thirds of the felspar 
produced is used in the manufacture of glass and the balance in ceramics 
and as an abrasive. 


Tac, SreavTITE, AND PyYROPHYLLITE. 


The most important deposits of talc, steatite, and pyrophyllite in New 
South Wales are at Wallendbeen (steatite), Gundagai and Cow Flat (tale), 
and Mudgee, Cobargo, and Pambula (pyrophyllite). Production of these 
minerals during 1947 amounted to 1,639 tons valued at £3,260, compared 
with 602 tons (£833) during 1939. Reserves, though of low grade, are 
adequate for requirements. These minerals are used in the manufacture 
of cosmetics and in the rubber, paint, and foundry industries. 


GYPsUM. 


Gypsum deposits are widely distributed throughout the State, but many 
are too low in grade or too remote for economic exploitation. In the 
Ivanhoe-Trida aud Griffith districts, the major producing centres, operations 
are mechanised, the overburden being removed by bulldozers and the gypsum 
recovered by dragline excavators, tractors, and scoops. Gypsum is used 
mainly in the manufacture of plaster and cement. The recorded production 
of gypsum in 1947 was 64,070 tons valued at £50,258, compared with 44,423 
tons (£81,495) in 1946 and 20,216 tons (£12,031) in 1944, 


SULPHUR. 


There are no workable deposits of native sulphur in New South Wales 
and the sulphur required for use is obtained as imported native sulphur 
or from locally produced pyrite and zine concentrates. Part of the output 
of zine concentrates from Broken Hill is used as a source of sulphur, but 
the much greater part is roasted to air in other States or exported overseas 
unroasted. A pyrite concentrate is obtained from Captain’s Flat, but the 
whole of the zinc concentrate produced there is exported unroasted. The 
zinc and pyrite concentrates available are roasted to produce sulphur dioxide 
for acid manufacture, most of the acid produced being ,used in making 
superphosphate. The production of sulphur from local ores is encouraged 
by a bounty, but even with the war-time increase in price, shortage of 
shipping and foreign exchange difficulties, local production satisfied less 
than half local requirements, 
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DIAMONDS. 


Diamonds and other gemstones occur in New South Wales, but not ex- 
tensively. Records show that up to the end of 1905 the output of diamonds 
was 154,309 carats valued at £101,969. Progressively fewer diamonds. 
were obtained in later years; recorded production was 47,819 carats: 
(£42,483) from 1906 to 1925 and 4,660 carats (£5,865) from 1926 to 1945.. 
With 50 carats (£115) in 1946 and 73 carats (£215) in 1947, the total 
vecorded to the end of 1947 was 206,911 carats valued at £150,647, The 
unrecorded output, however was probably considerable. 


OPALS, 


The most important deposits of precious opal are at White Cliffs and 
Lightning Ridge, gems from the latter field being remarkable for colour, 
fire and brilliancy. Opals are also obtained at Tintenbar (North Coast), 
and these resemble the Mexican gems. The value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales, as estimated by the Mines Department, is shown in the 
following table :— 


Table 114.—Opal Won in New South Wales. 


Period, Value, Period. Value. Value, Period, 
£ £ £ 

1890-1900 456,599: 1921-1925 51,740 1944 3,020 
1901-1905 476,000 1926-1930 47,409 1945 3,000 
1906-1910 305,300 . 1931-1935 15,995 1946 3,500 
1911-1915 154,738 1936-1940 16,715 1947 1,000 
1916-1920 105,547 1941-1945 9,933 ——— 
} Total to 1947 | 1,643,476 


QUARRIES. 


The Hawkesbury formation in the Metropolitan district provides excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply is very extensive, and the stone 
is finely drained, durable, and easily worked. Desert sandstone in the north~ 
western portion of the State and freestone in the northern coal districts 
also provide good building stone. 


Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral. For building 
purposes it is solid and takes a beautiful polish. 

Granite occurs at many places in the State, and has been quarried 
generally in places near the coast, whence transport is cheaper than from 
less accessible localities. The pylons of the Sydney Harbour Bridge are 
faced with granite quarried at Moruya. 


Beds of marble of great variety of colouring and with highly ornamental. 
markings are located in many districts of New South Wales. Much of 
the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work. 

Basalt or blue metal, suitable for ballasting roads and railway lines and 
for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other localities. 


Fireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous coal 
measures, and excellent clays: for brick-making, pottery, etc. may be 
obtained in the State, chiefly in the Sydney and Wollongong districts. 


The following statement shows. the quantity and value, as estimated by 
the Mines Department, of the various. types of building stone, gravel, clay, 
ete. produced in New South Wales during 1945, 1946, and 1947. The output 
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of limestone used in the manufacture of Portland cement or lime is not 
included. The total quantity and value of building stone, road material, 
clays, and gravel produced to the end of 1947 are shown in Table 96. 

Table 115.—Output of Quarries in New South Wales. 


1945, 1946. 1947, 
Item. 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
; tons. £ tons. s | tons, £ 
Building Stone— : 
Basalt ees ee sae 250 88 1,000 600 174,271 73,839 
Granite nee aoe ee 1,635 5,272 1,359 8,188 2,178 8,736 
Marble eee eee Sse 50 400 925 1,889 315 1,763 
Limestone .. Orr 2,228 5,729 1,196 602. 2,205 6,573 
Sand and Sandstone ee 9,161 24,367 180,856 61,626 163,184 83,980 
Syenite eee on 132 653 - 620 958 455 1,988 
Woleanis Breccia aes sae on oe wee Wee 14,937 8,589 
Loam See es sas or nee sie 8,861 650 
‘Miscellaneous és pes oes oe oes ose 3,077 1,414 
Macadam, Ballast, ete.— x 
Basalt tee wee eee 608,461 | 181,085 | 750,589 | 225,175 | 400,820} 147,246 
Gravel ae wee ++.| 2,042,518*| 408,604 | 2,564,605*| 419,662 | 3,172,020") 634,404 
oc. Miscellaneous aes «| 640,580 111,933 746,132 129,297 462,650 73,312 
ays— 
Brick, Tile, Pipe, Pottery .. 412,760 82,652 935,160 170,482 | 1,298,192 231,693 
Fire Clay 37,836 14,188 37,969 11,747 68,029 20,611 
Clay Shale . Sa 59,904 11,981 61,394 6,756 82,798 12,856 
Kaolin and White Clays ene 18,026 13,519 21,021 21,393 18,640 20,655 
Total nee on one 860,121 te 1,066,325 as 1,307,809 
* Cubic yards, 


PRICES OF METALS. 


The average export prices of gold, silver, lead, zine, tin and copper 
(in Australian currency) in 1948 and selected earlier years are shown 
in the following table. The prices for the year represent the mean of the 
average monthly prices, and for the months shown, the average of daily 
quotations. The prices shown for gold are the averages of prices paid 
for gold by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia; for other metals they 
are the prices f.o.b. at principal Australian ports of shipment. 


Table 116.—Export Prices of Metals, in Australian Currency. 


‘ ilv Zin i Copper 
Retoes Gold. | (standara).| 1284+ | colectrolytio)| (Standard). res Rosy 
per fine oz.) per oz. per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 
: £ s.d. 8. d, £ s.d. £ 8. d. £ sd. £8. d, 
1929 45 0 2 06 | 2114 5 | 2619 5 | 20011 5 84 10 11 
1931 514 9 1 6-7 | 1419 7 | 17 310 | 147 13 10 53 0 8 
1939 914 4 2 14) 1712 1/1] 1915 3 | 268 3 6 5915 1 
~ 1941 1013 8 243 | 1911 4 |} 221211 | 295 16] «4... sees 
1942 10 9 1 2 47) 21 9 9 | 22 211 | 285 9 1 
1943 10 9 0 2 46 | 2219 2 | 2315 2 | 283 1 6 
1944 1010 1 2 46 | 26 3 0 | 24 9 4 | 335 7 2 
1945 10 13 10 2106 | 341010 | 37 6 4 | 350 9 0 
1946 10 15 3 4 80 | 56 8 6 | 55 0 2 | 41419 0 
1947 1015 3 4 43 | 90 2 0 | 67 6 4 | 50512 2 
1939, Aug.| 910 56 1103 | 18 6 8 | 1913 9 | 273 15 11 
1944, June| 10 9 5 2 46 | 2610 5 | 29 4 4 | 32611 4 
1945, June| 10 14 9 2 48 | 39 1 6 | 3111 3 | 35014 5 
1946, June| 1015 3 4 29] 5314 6; 5010 7 | 425 211 
1947, June| 10 15 3 31183 | 94 3 0 | 6416 4 | 523 12 10 
1948, June {1015 3 5 3.1 |109 16 2 | 79:10 0 | 684 4 6 
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During the war years the export prices of Australian base metals were 
governed, -as to lead and zinc, principally by the terms of contracts for 
sale to the United Kingdom, and as to copper and tin, by prices in London 
as determined by the United Kingdom Ministry of Supply. Since August, 
1945 export prices have accorded with values ruling in world markets. 


Prices of metals for us¢ in Australia have been controlled since the 
outbreak of war in 1939 under the Commonwealth and later the State 
prices legislation described in the chapter “Food and Prices” of this 
volume. The low home market prices are made effective by the requirement 
of a licence to export these metals. The maximum basic prices per ton to 
Australian consumers for the principal commercial metals at smelters’ 
works in forms, grades, and quantities as specified by the Prices Com- 
missioner from time to time are shown below; the prices orders prescribe 
appropriate price margins fot the metals in various other forms, grades, , 
and quantities. 


Table 117.—Prices of Metals in Australia. 


Tead. Zinc, Copper. Tin, 
(Pig.) (Bars, Block, Ingots.) (Bars, ey Ingots, (Ingots.) 
ig. 
_ Date Price Date Price - Date Price Date Price 
Price Fixed. | per ton. | Price Fixed. | perton. | Price Fixed. | per ton. | Price Fixed. | per ton, 
£ os. d. £ os, d. £ 
1939, Dec. 19 1989, Dec. 19] 20 2 6 | 1939, Dec. 19] 36 19 6 | 1939, Oct. 6 299 
1940, Feb. 8 1940, Feb. 8/ 22 0 0 | 1940, Feb. 16] 76 0 O | 1940, Feb. 16 306 
iia kee adades urea 1941, Feb. 7) 78 10 O | 1941, April 8 320 
tees) || Meeadeso” [ly PAaekaee. |) eeeeen May 5] 8610 0 | 1942,May 1 371 
waates || base ||) cated OU! uudoes 1942, May 20/106 O 0 | 1943, April 8 376 
vedvev ||| -geteeeei® | “seiteven 8 if 8S tee’ 1945, Aug. 8/100 0 0 | 1946, Sept. 6 383 
teevev, alk qiesetess |, | Coueadase™ ||]! “leennds 1946, Jnne 7] 95 0 O | 1947, April 23) 418 
eases: lr soeeeeen TI Awdates, - | |). geveuee 1947, May 29/130 0 0O Oct. 20 515 
mace al[ [Mo erase ec NWP enewe A | eo aanies 1948, Jan. 1/140 0 O | 1948, Mar. 1 550 
1949, Jan. 1] 35 0 0 | 1949, Jan. 1] 40 0 O| 1949, Jan. 1/160 0 0 July 12 620 


ADMINISTRATION OF MINING LAWS. 

The general supervision of the mining industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating tc mining are shared by the 
Mines Department, Joint Coal Board, Controller of Minerals Production, 
and the Bureau of Minerals Resources, Geology, and Geographics. 


* 


Occupation or Lanp ror Minna. 


The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments, Any person may obtain a miner’s right 
which entitles the holder, under prescribed conditions, to conduct mining 
operations on Crown land not otherwise exempted, and to occupy a small 
residence area, A holder of a niiner’s right may take possession of more 
than one tenement, but is required to hold an additional iminer’s right in 
respect of each tenement after the first of the same class. A holder may apply 
also for an authority to prospect on or to occupy exempted Crown lands, 
and, in the event of the discovery of any mineral, he may be required to 
apply for a lease of the land to continue prospecting operations. Such 
authority may be granted for any period not exceeding twelve months, but 
the term may be extended upon application to two yéars to enable com- 
pletion of prospecting operations. 
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A business license entitles the holder to occupy a limited area within a 
gold or mineral field for the purpose of carrying on any business except 
mining, and confers the right to only one holding at a time. 


The term of a miner’s right or business license is not less than six months 
and not more than twenty years, renewable upon application and transfer- 
able by endorsement and registration. The fee for a miner’s right is at the 
rate of 5s. per annum and for a business license £1 per annum, 


Crown lands may be granted as mining leases, authorising mining on 
the land, or as leases for mining purposes, authorising the use of the 
Jand for conserving water, constructing drains, etc. and railways, erecting 
buildings and machinery and dwellings for miners, generating electricity, 
dumping residues, and for other. works in connection with mining, but 
not allowing minerals to be mined or removed from the land. Except in the 
case of special leases, which may be granted in certain cases, the maximum 
area of a mining leasé varies according to the mineral sought, viz. opal, 
4 acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
640 acres; other minerals, 80 acres. 


Private lands are open to mining subject to the payment of rent and 
compensation and to other conditions as prescribed. The mining wardens 
may grant to the holders of miner’s rights authority to enter private lands, 
but, except with the consent of the owner, the authority does not extend 
to land on which certain improvements have been effected, ¢.g., cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a period up to two years, and during its currency the holder may apply 
for a mining lease of the land. 


Leases of private lands for mining purposes may be granted also. The 
maximum areas of private lands that may be leased are as follows :—opal, 
150 ft. square; gold, 25 acres; coal and shale, 640 acres; and other minerals, 
80 acres. The owners of private lands, with the concurrence of the Minister 
for Mines, may lease areas under agreement to holders of minev’s rights. 


Dredging leases may be granted in respect of Crown and private lands, 
including the beds of rivers, lakes, etc. and land under tidal waters. 


Suits relating to the right of occupation of land for mining and other 
matters in regard to nlining operations are determined by Warden’s Courts 
under the sole jurisdiction of the Warden in each mining district. 


The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s. per acre and of 
private lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually occupied, 
The rent for dredging leases is 2s. 6d. per acre in respect of Crown lands, 
and it is assessed by the wardens in open court in respect of private lands. 
Rentals received by the State from mining leases amounted to £17,027 
in 1944-45, £16,032 in 1945-46, and £17,150 in 1946-47, 


Mining Rovatigs, 


Royalties are payable to the Crown im respect of the minerals won, except 
in certain cases where they have been obtained from private lands held 
without reservation of minerals to the Crown. The royalty on coal and 
shale is charged at the rate of 6d. per ton and on other minerals at the 
rate of 1 per cent. of the value. 


Royalty in regard to mining on private lands held without reservation 
of minerals to the Crown is collected by the Department of Mines on 
behalf of the owner. The rates are 6d. per ton of coal and shale and 14 
per cent. of the gross value of other minerals, except gold. The Department 
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retains one-sixth aud oue-ninth, respectively, of these amounts and pays the 
balance to the owner of the minerals, The royalty on gold is payable to 
the Crown in all cases. 


Royalty may be remitted under certain conditions as prescribed by the 
Mining Act, e.g. in the case of minerals other than coal and shale won from 
Crown land under mining lease, if the gross annual output does not exceed 
£500. In many cases rents may be deducted from the royalties. 


Particulars of royalty collected in 1947-48 and recent years are shown 
in the next table. The amount of royalty payable reflects variation in the 
volume and -value of mineral production and, in some cases, in mining 
profits. The royalty in respect of the silver-lead-zine group of minerals is 
derived almost wholly from Broken Hill mining companies at a graduated 
percentage on profits earned and is therefore largely influenced by the 
prices of these minerals. Because of the high prices ruling for lead and 
zinc, royalty payments in 1947-48 were extraordinarily high and more 
than fourfold those in 1938-39. 


Table 118:—Royalty on Minerals. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Mineral, 

1939. 1943. | 1944, 1945, 1946, | 1947, | 1948, 

& £ & £ £ £ £ 
Coal ... ue ue «| 150,618 | 262,167 | 249,408 | 261,131 | 224,694 | 256,013 | 259,525 
Silver, Lead, Zine .., vee] 70,411 82,346 38,894 53,785 863087 | 193,319 | 871,050 
Other ... ea ass we) 17,489 11,685 12,210 11,037 10,257 6,186 8,291 
Total Royalty ...) 247,463 | 356,198 | 300,507 | 325,953 } 321,038 | 455,518 }1,138,866 

I : ; 


Coal royalties represented 64.5 per cent. and royalties paid in respect of 
silver-lead-zine production constituted 28.5 per cent. of the total royalty 
collected in 1988-39, but because of the circumstances noted in the para- 
graph preceding the table, the proportions were reversed completely in 
1947-48, when over 70 per cent. of the total royalty was paid in respect of 
silver-lead-zine and less than 21 per cent. in respect of coal. 


ControL oF Minerats Propuction. 

In terms of National Security (Minerals) Regulations, promulgated 
in 1942, a Controller of Minerals Production was appointed by the Common- 
wealth Government to ensure adequate production of minerals (apart from 
coal, for which other provision was made). ‘T'o this end, the Controller was 
empowered to take possession of land and use it for the production and 
supply of minerals and to grant financial assistance. These regulations 
were continued in force to 31st December, 1947, 1948, and 1949, in turn, 
by the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Acts of 1946, 1947, and 1948, 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 
Financial assistance is provided from State public revenues to encourage 
prospecting for minerals and to assist mimers te open up new fields. Grants 
may be made to miners who satisfy the Prospecting Board that the locality 
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to:be prospected and the methods to be used are likely to yield the mineral 
sought. The grants are made: subject to réfund in the event of the 
discovery of payable mineral by means of the aid, 


The following statement summarises for the various minerals the grants ° 
allotted to prospectors since 1921. In each year, some of the prospectors 
fail to complete the works for which aid has been granted and the amounts 
allotted are not paid in full. For this reason, the amount actually paid 
as grants to prospectors in 1946-47 was £2,520. From 1931 to 1935, 
sustenance payments amounting to £46,966 werd made to unemployed 
persons engaged in prospecting, but these have not been included as grants. 


Table 119.—Grants Allotted to Prospectors. 


Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 


Period 
Geasended Sil d | Oth 
ne). f : 
une) Gold. "Lead. | Copper. Tin, | Coal. Minerals, | Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1921-1925 | 44,926] 8,009 3,709 8,478 1,713 4,578 | 71,413 
1926-1930 | 36,780] 12,027 3,682 | 12,293 1,058 6,395 | 72,132 


1931-1935 94,459 1,405 17 3,031 ene 2,486 | 101,398 

1936-1940 79,983 5,030 257 10,755 0 7,793 | 103,818 

1941-1945 7,972 473 2,606 5,998 bis 7,288 24,337 
1939 10,531 3,320 a 1,603 vee 781 16,235. 
1943 34 248 457 1,259 aa 2,482 4,480: : 
1044 285 47 460 779 ‘vs 540 2,112 
1946 807 38 to 453 wee 493 1,791 
1946 1,593 200 30 2,485 ae 412 4,720 


1947 5,489 328 1,974 3,307 | one 1,481 12,579: 


The Commonwealth Government also has provided financial assistance 
from time to time to encourage prospecting and the development of mineral 
resources—see pages 689 and 705 of volume No. 50, page 1018 of the 
1988-39 edition of the Year Book, and page 1008 of the 36th (1944-45) 
edition of the Commonwealth Official Year Book. 


Insprction or Minus. 

The inspection of mines with a view to safeguarding the health and safety 
of miners is conducted by salaried officers of the Department of Mines in 
terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal and shale 
mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines. Certain 
provisions of the latter Acts were extended to quarries as from ist August, 
1945 and may be applied to dredges by proclamation by an amending Act 
of 1945. 
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‘The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that every coal mine must be 
‘controlled and directed by a qualified manager and be personally supervised 
by him or by a qualified under-manager. In mines where safety-lamps are 
used, a competent deputy must carry out duties for the safety of the mine, 
with particular regard to gas, ventilation, the state of the roof and sides, 
and shot-firing. 


The Acts contain general rules for the working of coal mines in regard to 
such matters as ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and safeguarding of 
machiuery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, etc. It is provided 
that persons employed at the face of the workings of a mine must have 
had two years’ experience or must work in company with an experienced 
‘miner. Special rules are established in each mine for the safety, con- 
venience, and discipline of the employees. 


The Governor may appoint a District Court judge, a stipendiary or 
police magistrate, or a mining warden to sit as a Court of Coal Mines 
Regulations to determine matters relating to the safe working of the 
coal mines. Courts have been proclaimed at East Maitland, Newcastle, 
Muswellbrook, Gunnedah, Sydney, Wollongong, Lithgow, and Mudgee. 


The Mines Rescue Act makes provision for rescue operations in coal 
and shale mines by the establishment of rescue stations, rescue corps, and 
rescue brigades. In four districts, viz. the Western, Southern, Newcastle, 
and South Maitland, central rescue stations have been established, and the 
mine owners in each district are required to contribute to a fund for their 
upkeep. The rates of contribution for the year 1947 were as follow:— 
Western, 0.7d.; Southern, 1.1d.; Newcastle, 0.55d.; and South Maitland, 
0.302d. per ton of coal raised during the preceding year. The amount 
contributed was £24,856 in 1947, 


A Royal Commission appointed in August, 1988 to inquire into matters 
relating to the safety and health of workers in coal mines reported that 
the fatality rate in coal mines was not higher than in other mines in Néw 
South Wales and was more favourable in New South Wales than in Great 
Britain or the United States of America. About 50 per cent. of the serious 
accidents in New South Wales had been caused by falls of roof and sides 
and 74 per cent. of the fatal accidents were connected with haulage. After 
this inquiry, the Coal Mines Regulation Act was amended in 1941 to require 
improved standards of ventilation and equipment, methods of safe working, 
and control of dust. 


In the mines to which the Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualified 
manager, exercising daily personal supervision, must be appointed if more 
than ten persons are employed below ground, and the machinery must be in 
charge of a competent engine-driver. General rules are contained in the 
Act, and the inspectors may require special rules to be constituted for 
eertain mines, Additional requirements to increase the efficacy of thesc 
measures were imposed by the amending Act of 1945. 
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Certificates of competency to act in mines as managers, under-managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acts relating to inspection. 


The records of the Department of Mines show the following particulars 
regarding persons killed or reported as seriously injured in accidents in 
mining and quarrying during the years 1987 to 1947. 


‘The accident rates are not based on the number of employees as shown in 
Tables 87 to 90. They relate to the total number of. persons who are 
subject to the provisions of the Mining Acts, including persons engaged 
in connection with treatment plant at the mines and in quarries. No 
allowance was made in calculating the rates for variations in the average 
number of days worked in each year. Particulars of the average time 
worked in coal mines are shown in Table 100. 


Table 120.—Mining Accidents in New South Wales. 


Rate per 1,000 Employees subject to 


Pacigentt: Mining Acts. 
Fer, | Ones | and Query, | eines” | ana Quarrymen, 
Killed. | Injured, | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured, | Killed. | Injured. 
1937 26 68 19 250 1:74 4-54 1-26 16:58. 
1938 11 65 17 265 69 4:10 1-10 17-17 
1939 15 81 13 212 90 4-86 “93 15:12 
1940 20 60 16 260 1:15 3-46 1-12 18:15 
1941 26 19 ll 259 1-48 4-51 93 21:87 
1942 23 15 8 178 1:32 4:30 17 17-24. 
1943 19 91 15 126 1:07 5-12 1-46 12:27 
1944 26 69 6 80 1-47 3:89 ‘67 8:96 
1945 14 82 7 112 “19 4-64 83 13-29 
1946 13 97 6 163 74 5:50 62 16:73 
1947 16 82 8 718 “89 4.60 “81 7°86 


In the five years ended 81st December, 1947, casualties in mining and 
quarry accidents numbered 1,110, of which 180 were fatal, compared with 
1,694 casualties, including 160 fatalities, in the preceding period of five 
years. In each of the years 1945 to 1947, the rate of fatal accidents was 
less than one per thousand employees subject to the Mining Acts. 


Allowances paid to beneficiaries under the provisions of the Miners’ 
Accident Relief Act relate to accidents which occurred prior to ist July, 
1917. The allowances amounted to £7,822 in 1945, £7,368 in 1946, and 
£6,503 in 1947, the beneficiaries at the end of 1947 comprising 94 widows, 
2 sisters, and 77 permanently disabled persons. 
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Compensation in respect of accidents which oceurred after June, 1917 
and compensation for miners and quarrymen who contract industrial : 
diseases such as silicosis or lead poisoning are payable under the Workers’ 
Compensation Act and other Acts, of which particulars are shown in the 
chapter “Employment” of this Year Book. 


A pension scheme for coal and oil shale mine workers in New South 
Wales which commenced in November, 1941 is described in the chapter 
“Social Condition” of this volume. 
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POPULATION 


THe OEnsus. 


THE -number and. characteristics of the population of New South Wales 
have been ascertained by-census enumerations at intervals since. 1828, 
Musters were held regularly during the first forty years-of the existence 
of the colony, and the first actual census in 1828 wag followed by census 
enumerations in 1883 and 1836, then at intervals of five years until 1861, 
and thereafter of ten years until 1921. The census which was due in 1931 
was postponed for reasons of:economy until 80th June, 1983, and because of 
the war the following census was.not taken until 80th June, 1947. 


Successive censuses up to 1901 were taken under the authority of the 
State Government, but upon establishment of the Commonwealth the 
wensus became a Federal function. The first Australian census under 
Commonwealth control was taken in 1911. 


InTEeRCcENSAL Estimates. 


In the periods between census enumerations the population is estimated. 
at: quarterly intervals. Reliable information as to the natural increase is 
ensured by the compulsory registration of births and deaths, and a careful 
system of recording arrivals and departures is maintained for purposes of 
estimation. 


In estimating :the population of. the. war years 1914 to 1918, movements 
of troops were. taken into account as .migration, but-in the war years 
1989-45, members.of the Australian defence forces were counted in the 
population of ‘the State of enlistment, regardless of subsequent where- 
abouts, and statistics of migration were related to civilians only. Deaths 
of members of the defence forces overseas were taken into account when 
they were authentically recorded. 

‘Allied defence forces, enemy prisoners of war and internees from over- 
sea were excluded:-from the population, but refugees and evacuees were 
included.. 

THE GROWTH.OF POPULATION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
From 1788 to 1856. 

The growth of the population of New South Wales between 1788 and 1856 
is traced ‘on’ page 223 of-the Official Year Book for 1922, and ‘the area and 
population’ at each territorial readjustment-are shown on page 1 of this 
volume. 

From 1861 to 1947. 


‘With: the exception: of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in.1911:and 1915, New South Wales (including Lord Howe Island) 
*2087—1 


’ 
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has occupied its present boundaries since 1859.’ The regular census 
enumerations furnish a connected summary of the growth of population 
since that date as shown, with the latest estimate, in the following table:— 


Table 121.—Growth of Population of New South Wales. 


| Index Increase in Population since Number of 
Number of previous Census. Persons 
Census, Population, | Population. per 
(Census 7 ’ Average Square 
1861 = 100).| Numerical. | Proportional.| 4 nual Rate. Mile. 
Census Recorps, 
per cent, | per cent. 
7th April, 1861) 350,860 100 168,436* 92-55* 6:76* 1:12 
2nd April, 1871} 502,998 143 152,138 43-36 3:67 1-62 
8rd April, 1881] 749,825 214 246,827 49-07 4:07 2:42 
5th April, 1891) 1,127,137 321 377,312 50°32, 416 3-63: 
81st March, 1901} 1,355,355 386 228,218 20-25 1:86 4:37 
3rd April, 1911) 1,646,734 469 291,379 21-50 1:97 5:32 
4th April, 1921] 2,100,371 599 453,637 27-55 2-46 6°79. 
30th June, 1933] 2,600,847 741 500,476 23-83 1-76 8-41 
30th June, 1947] 2,984,838 851 383,991 14:76 “99 9-65 
EistIMATE. 
30th June, 1948 bach 862 40,481 13°56 1:36 | 978 
* Since 1851. 


Aboriginals are excluded from the population shown above, but their 
number as enumerated at various dates is shown in Table 140. The popula- 
tion of the Australian Capital Territory is excluded in 1911 and subsequent 
years, 

Steady growth of population until 1891 was succeeded by little progress 
during the twenty years 1891 to 1911, due to commercial and industrial 
stagnation following the crisig of 1898 and a heavy decline in the birth 
rate. Assisted immigration was in suspense from 1885 until 1905, except 
for the families of those already assisted by the State to immigrate. 

Prosperity began returning early in the twentieth century, and the full 
weight of the revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when the tide of 
population turned strongly toward the State. In this decade growth was 
more rapid than in either of the two immediately preceding it even though 
the war of 1914-18 caused the birth rate to fall, temporarily stopped 
immigration, and caused an exodus of men of reproductive ages, many 
of whom did not return, and notwithstanding deaths in the influenza 
epidemic of 1919. 

The next intercensal period, 1921 to 1933, commenced with a recession 
from the post-war boom, which was followed by a period of steady pro- 
gress with revival of immigration until 1928, and ended in yearg of severe 
depression and substantial emigration. The gain by natural increase 
decreased rapidly during the depression, births were fewer, and deaths 
began to increase as a result of the higher proportion of older people 
in the population. 

The return to prosperity between 1933 and 1938 brought no significant 
acceleration of the rate of growth of population, nor was such an improve- 
ment to be expected during the war and early post-war years. Deaths 
continued to increase slowly throughout the intercensal period and were 
added to by war losses. The crude birth rate changed very little in post- 
depression years but births increased to record numbers in the late war 
years, maiuly as a result of war-time marriages. During the intercensal 
period the net gain by migration wag negligible; there was appreciable 
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pre-war migration of European refugees and the war-time inflow of refugees 
and evacuees was followed by their post-war repatriation. 

The average annual rate of increase in population diminished from 
2.46 per cent. (1911 to 1921) to 1.76 per cent. (1921 to 1933) and to 0.99 
per cent. (1933 to 1947). 

Particulars of the sources of increase in each year since 1983 are shown 
in Table 124. 

The estimated population at the end of each year and the mean popula. 
tion for each year since 1933 are shown in the following table. 


Table 122.—Population, Annual and Mean. 
(Adjusted in accordance with the preliminary results of the census of 30th June, 1947.) 


Estimated Population at 81st December, Mean Population, 
Year, 

Males. Females, Total, | gist ‘December, | 80th June. 
1933 1,324,945 1,288,691 2,613,636 2,601,807 2,590,840 
1934 1,335,450 1,301,115 2,636,565 2,623,784 2,613,173 
1985 1,344,857 1,313,381 2,658,238 2,646,008 2,634,688 f 
19386 1,356,234 1,326,325 2,682,559 2,668,516 2,657,062 | 
1937 1,369,484 1,342,369 2,711,853 2,695,626 2,681,537 L 
1938 1,381,422 1,356,149 2,737,571 2,722,722 2,709,974 te 
1939 1,393,798 1,373,068 2,766,866 2,750,617 2,735,778 i 3 
1940 1,402,696 1,388,659 2,791,355 2,778,328 2,764,660 ro 
1941 1,410,805 1,402,555 2,813,360 2,800,900 2,790,490 EA 
1942 1,428,067 1,420,411 2,848,478 2,831,415 2,813,718 ; 
1943 1,436,519 1,484,544 2,871,063 2,857,894 2,846,148 
1944 1,449,983 1,451,498 2,901,431 2,886,576 2,871,808 
1945 1,465,114 1,468,322 2,933,436 2,917,823 2,901,849 
1946 1,481,172 1,481,760 2,962,932 2,945,724 2,932,806 
1947 1,504,350 1,503,232 3,007,582 2,985,315 2,963,621 
1948 1,531,990 1,530,354 3,062,344 3,029,573 3,006,481 


Sources or Increase Sinoz 1861. 


The following statement shows the extent to which natural increase and 
net immigration contributed to the growth of the population in New South 
Wales during each intercensal period since 1861. 


Table 123.—Natural Increase and Net Immigration. 


Numerical Increase. Average Annual Rate of Increase, 

a $i 

eriod, 
Natural. | tomb tion,| ‘Total. | Natural. |yomismntion,| Total. 
per cené. | per cent. | per cent. 

1861-1871* 106,071 46,067 152,138 2:68 1:24 3:67 
1871-1881* 139,722 107,105 246,827 2:48 1:95 4:07 
1881-1891* 204,664 172,648 377,312 2-44 2:09 4:16 
1891-1901* 230,669 |(—) 2,451 228,218 1-90 (—) -02 1:86 
1901-1911* 250,140 41,239 291,379 171 30 1:97 
1911-1921* 318,945 134,692 453,637 1-79 “17 2:46 
1921-1933+ 377,321 123,155 500,476 1:36 47 1:76 
1933-1947} 351,367 32,624 383,991 “91 “09 +99 
1861-1947 1,978,899 655,079 | 2,633,978 2°22 1:23 2-51 


* Period of 10 years. } Period of 12} years. f Period of 14 years. 
{—) Denotes net emigration. 
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Natural increase has been by far the greater factor in the growth of 
population in New South Wales since 1861, and inspite of a fall in rate, 
the average annual addition from this source increased in each decade up 
to'1921. ‘The average annual addition declined in each of the next two 
intercensal periods, notwithstanding a sharp upturn in number for four 
years immediately preceding the 1947 census. The annual experience from 
1933 to 1947 is shown in Table 124. There are-further details of the natural 
increase on page 225. The growth in population of New South Wales: and 
the rate of increase per thousand of population in each year since 1850 are: 
illustrated. graphically on the opposite. page. 

Intermittently immigration has provided considerable additions to the 
population, although in the period of: eighty-six and one-quarter years 
between the censuses of 1861 and 1947, the net immigration amounted to 
only 655,080 or less than one-quarter of the total increase. Immigration 
declined: so heavily during the ‘nineties that between 1892 and 1904: there 
was a net: loss of more than ten thousand inhabitants. 

The rate of increase due to migration has been very variable; there was: 
considerable gain in the years 1907, 1911 to 1914, and 1924 to 1928, but 
the subsequent ‘average annual inflow of migrants was very small; the 
relatively large number in 1942 comprised mostly evacuees. In 1948, how- 
ever, there began a new and accelerating inflow of migrants, including dis- 
placed: persons in substantial numbers. 


- Sources of: Increase, 1933 to 1947. 


Sources of increase in population in New South Wales (exclusive of 
aboriginals of full blood) during each year since 1933 were as follows:— 


Table 124,—Natural Increase and Net. Immigration. 


Numerical Increase, Annual Rate of Increase, 

Year, 

Natural, Imminttion. Total, Natural. Thili rca tion: Totai, 

per: cent. | per cent. per cent. 

1933 21,873 32 21,905 : +85 00 85 
1934 19,861 3,068 22,929 76 12 88 
1935" 20,129 1,544 21,673 76 06 *B2: 
1936 21,817 2,504 24,321 82 ‘09 “91! 
1937 22,262 | 7,032 29,204 +83 : “26 1-09: 
1938 21,214 * 4,504 25,718 “78 ' ‘17 95 
1939 21,180 8,115 29,295 “TT “30 1-07: 
1940 23,102 1,387 24,489 84 05 89° 
1941 23,049 |(—) 1,044 22,005 83° |(—) 04 “79 
1942 19,436 15,682 35,118 -69 “56 1-25. 
1943 25,292 |(—) 2,707 22,585 “89 (—) -10 “19 
1944 30,865 |(—) 497 30,368 1-08 {(—) ~-02 1-06. 
1945 32,146 |(—) 141 32,005 1-11 (—) -01 1-10 
1946 38,472 |(—) 8,976 29,496 ° 1-31 (—) -30 1-65 
1047 40.949 |(—) 427 40,522 1:37 (—) ‘01 1°36 


(—): Denotes net emigration. 
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Net immigration: grew rapidly though irregularly. from 1921 until 1927, 


then a decline-set in and there was a loss by emigration.in 1930. and 1981., 


The decline was arrested in 1934, and reversed in.1987 under a. plan en- 
couraging migrants by the provision of assisted passages. Assisted immigra- 
tion: was interrupted by- the outbreak. of war in. 1989. .The. net migration 
for the years 1939: to 1947 represents civilian movements..only. and reflects 


mainly the entry and subsequent repatriation of refugee and evacuee 
persons, 


NEW SOUTH WALES, POPULATION AND ANNUAL INCREASE. 
Ratio. Graph. ; 
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Note.— (i) The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 of population, 1,000 Total 
Increase and .1,000 Natural Increase. 


(ii) In 1916 there was a decrease of 8,711 in the population owing.to:the.daparture of troops 
and the curve fell below the limits of the graph. See text on page 169, . 


The diagram is @ ratio graph, ‘The vertical scale is logarithmic, and the curves rise and fall accord- 


: Ing to the percentage of increase or decrease. Actual numbers are.shown hy: means. ‘of. the! numbers °- 
at the side of the graph. 


The natural increase in 1922 was, until then, numerically the greatest 
on record, and in 1984 it was the lowest since 1885, excepting 1898 and 
1903. There was- some improvement in the next three years due to an 
increase in births, which was not: sustained in 1988 arid £989. ‘In the-years 
1940 to 1947, the increase in births which followed the war-time increase 
in marriages offset war losses, andthe numerical natural‘ increase almost 
yegained the record: level of about twenty years earlier, surpassing it in 
1947, 


( 
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The natural increase shown above represents the excess of births over all 
deaths. Alternative figures showing the excess of births over civilian deaths 
only are shown in Table 176. 


The rate of natural increase fell below 1 per cent. for the first time in 
1932, and there was further decline to .76 per cent. in 19384 and 1935, and 
to .69 per cent. in 1942, the lowest rate yet recorded. The rate of 1.37 
per cent. in 1947 was the highest since 1928. 


The total rate of increase in the population in 1941 and 1943 (.79 per 
cent. in each year) was, next to 1931 (.78 per cent.) the lowest annual rate 
since New South Wales has been within its present boundaries, disregarding 
the years of the first World War when the transfer of large numbers of 
Australian troops overseas was reflected in the estimated population. 


Details of migration to and from the State are shown on pages 197 to 
208 of this Year Book. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


At the 30th June, 1947, the city of Sydney contained 95,925 persons 
in a sinall area surrounded by an exteusive group of suburbs with 1,388,079 
inhabitants, making a total of 1,484,004 persons in the metropolis. The 
large mining and industrial centres of Greater Newcastle and Greater 
Wollongong had 127,188 and 62,960 persons, respectively, whilst similar 
though smaller centres were Broken Hill with 27,054 and Lithgow, 14,461. 
On the outskirts of the Metropolis there were 206,706 persons in the 
balance of Cumberland Division, a large proportion of whom gain their 
livelihood in the Metropolis, whilst in the similar though somewhat smaller 
area around Greater Newcastle—represented by the City of Maitland 
(19,151), Municipality of Cessnock (18,029) and the Shires of Lake 
Macquarie (42,288), and Kearsley (25,882)—there were 100,350 persons. 


Thus, in the areas mentioned in and around Sydney, Newcastle and 
Wollongong, there were 1,981,158 persons representing 66 per cent. of the 
total population, domiciled in 2,918 square miles, which is less than 1 per 
cent. of the area of the State. Distributed over the remainder of the State— 
99,1 per cent. of its area—were 996,159 persons, of whom 353,657 lived in 
towns incorporated as municipalities; and 627,914 were in shire areas 
with probably more than one-third of these in wnincorporated towns of 
500 or more persons. Only 14,588 persons were in the unincorporated 
portion of the Western Division, covering 40.5 per cent. of the area of the 
State. There were also 179 persons in Lord Howe Island, and a migratory 
population of 7,842 not geographically assignable. 


' The distribution of population at the 30th June, 1947, together with 
the proportion in each division and the average population per square mile, 
are shown in the following Table. 
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Table 125.—Distribution of Population in New South Wales, 30th June, 1947. 


Population 
(excluding full blood Aboriginals). 
Division. Area, 
P. tion. i A 
Total. each Division. per ea Sale 
sq. miles. per cent. 
Sydney ... aE iss be 5 95,925 3-2 19,185-0 
BUhaibe of Sydney axe ie ey 240 | 1,388,079 46-5 5,783°7 
Metropolis wee age or 245 | 1,484,004 49-7 6,057-2 
Balance of Cumberland se bee 1,252 206,706 6-9 165-1 
Greater Newcastle ‘ ek 38 127,138 4:3 3,345°7 
Newcastle—Maitland Coalfields* ae 1,107 100,350 3-4 90-7 
Greater Wollongongt wee =r 276 62,960 21 228-1 
Other Municipalities... iss eeu 1,056 353,657 11-9 334-9 
Other Shires... Bes «| 180,051 627,914 21-0 3-5 
Unincorporated Area of Western 
Division wee a ae 125,369 14,588 5 oe 
Lord Howe Island <0 a Sia 5 179 0 35-8 
Migratory} ais ee ae Abe 7,342 2 res 
Harbours and Quarantine$ ie aes 34 a ae as 
Total, New South Wales} 309,433 | 2,984,838 100-0 9-6 


* Municipalities of Maitland and Cessnock and Shires of Kearsley and Lake Macquarie. t+ Municipalities 
of Wollongong and Illawarra North and Shires of Bulli and Illawarra Central. } Shipping, railway and 
air travellers. § Portions in Coastal Divisions not inclnded within Municipal or Shire boundaries, 


The population of the metropolis, with the residents of adjoining areas 
who derive their livelihood in the city, represented more than one-half 
of the State’s population. About one-fifth of the people resided in the larger 
towns including the industrial centres of Greater Newcastle and Greater 
Wollongong. Less than one-third of the population lived in the rural 
districts. 


In 1947 the density of population in the metropolitan area of Sydney 
was 6,057 persons per square mile, whilst in the area within the con- 
fines of Greater Newcastle it was 3,846 per square mile. That part of 
County Cumberland outside the metropolitan area had a density of 165, 
and in the northern coalfields adjacent to Newcastle the average was 91 
per square mile within the confines of the local government areas, but 
probably about 200 per square mile over the settled portions. In the 
Greater Wollongong area the average was 228 per square mile. The balance 
of the Coastal division where the principal industry is dairying, had a 
general average density of less than 11; the most populous portion being 
the North Coast with an average of 15 per square mile. In the Tablelands 
division where mixed farming, mining, and in the central portion, industrial 
activities, are carried on, the density was 6 persons per square mile. The 
average was 9 in the Central Tablelands. The Western Slopes (mixed 
farming) had a density of over 5, but in the Plains division, which is for 
the greater part beyond the western limit of commercial wheat growing, 
the density was slightly less than 2 persons per square mile, although in 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area it was 36 per square mile. These 
areas (from coast to plains) constitute the Eastern and Centra] Land 
Divisions of the State and the average density therein was 16 persons 
per square mile. 


i 
es 
ia 
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The. extensive - Western - Division -is likely to remain sparsely. settled 
unless means are found to overcome the natural disability of a low average 
rainfall, .At Broken Hill (near the far western border) rich silver-lead 
deposits support tle fourth largest town in the State. The remainder of the 
division is under sparse -pastoral occupation, and outside the incorporated 
towns had-an-average density- of. only. one-person to- every -8.square- miles. 


Tlie-average-density of population in New South Wales was 9.6 persons 
per square mile. ; 


Trenps Iv UrpaN-Rurap Distripution or PoPunation. 

The relative.numbers and the areas involved -in the urban-rural distri- 
bution of population in New South Wales as at 30th June, 1947 are shown 
in. Table 125. Comparative. census data on a similar grouping of areas 
disclose the trends behind the pattern of distribution displayed in that 
table. Such data is summarised, and trends examined, in Tables 126 to 


128; commencing with the 1911 census which was the first census for which: 


populations for statistical divisions were-based upon local governinent areas. 
In somewhat similar comparisons, but for divisions based upon counties, 
changes in the distribution of population between the censuses of 1891 and 
1921-are traced-on pages 234-237 of the Year Book for 1922. 


Urban and rural population in New South Wales is not adequately 
defined by particulars for municipalities and shires respectively because of 
contrasts in status; some rural areas are incorporated as municipalities 
and in.other cases numerous extensive urban areas are included in .shires.. 
Moreover many variations in local government areas have been made in 
recent years. Nevertheless the tables indicate broadly but clearly the 
changes which have taken place. 


In the:following table difficulties arising from changes and inconsistencies 
in: local government areas -have been avoided by showing separately the 
three major spheres of urbanisation outside: the metropolis proper where 
they occur, viz—Balance of Cumberland Division where the expansion of 
the metropolis has caused increasing urbanisation of former open areas; 
the northern coalfields area, where the shire populations are predominantly 
urban in character; and the present Greater. Wollongong. area..where coal- 
mining and heavy industries have given -rise to large urban centres in- 
shire areas. Other urban centres having a population of 500 or more 
which are within shire boundaries have been shown separately as quasi- 
urban. 


In this comparison changes of boundaries as between municipalities,. 
quasi-urban areas and shires have been met, wherever significant, by: 
compiling the figures on the basis of the. respective boundaries as they: 
existed at 30th June, 1947; a number of small changes which have been 
ignored do not affect the comparative significance of the figures. 
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Table 126.—Urban and: Rural Population. 


Census, 


Increase 
Division. -| 1911 to 
1911. | 1921, | 1933, 1947, Wei; 
PoruLaTION. 
1. Metropolis F “| 667,149 971,866 | 1,235,267 | 1,484,004 816,855 
2. Balance of Cumberland. 46,603 80,893 124,148 206,706 160,103 
3. Greater Newcastle eat 54,603 84,372 104,485 127,138 72,535 
4. Newcastle-Maitland Coal- 
fields* ... or 48,863 65,548 84,578 100,350 51,487 
5. Greater Wollongongt bee 24,940 32,381 42,853 62,960 38,020 
6. Other Municipalities ...| 249,071 274,597 333,465 386,691 137,620 
7. Quasi-urban Localities of 
500 or more ... .- 169,000 171,000 186,000 215,000 46,000 
8. Total Urban ...| 1,260,229 | 1,680,657 ‘E 2,110,796 | 2,582,849 | 1,322,620 
9. Remainder of Shires...) 358,925 392,727 466,260 379,880 20,955 
10. Unincorporated Area ... 19,424 15,161 18,591 14,588 | (-) 4,836 
ll. Lord Howe Island on 105 111 161 179 74 
12, Total Rural... | 378,454 407,999 485,012 394,647 16,193 
13. Migratory... : Pe 8,051 11,715 5,039 7,342 | (-) 709 
14, New South Wales’. .| 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 | 2;984,838 | 1,338,104 


Proportion or Tora PoruLation. 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


1, Metropolis 40:5 46:3 47:5 49-7 61-0 
2. Balance of Cumberland... 2-8 3-9 4:8 6-9 12:0 
8. Greater Newcastle ¢ 3:3 4:0 4:0 4:3 64 
4,. Newcastle-Maitland Coal- 
fields... ke 3:0 31 3:3 3-4 3-9 
5. Greater Wollongong 1-5 15 1-6 2-1 2:8 
6. Other Municipalities ... 15-1 13-1 12:8 13-0 10:3 
7. Quasi-urban Localities of 
500 or more ... ee 103 | 81 7:2 792 34 
8. Total Urban ae 16-5 80°0 81:2 86:6 98:8 
‘9, Remainder of Shires... 21:8 18-7 17-9 12:7 16 
10.: Unincorporated Area... 12 ‘7 ‘7 5 |(-) 4 
11, Lord Howe Tsland ox 0 0 0 0 mu) 
12. Total Rural... an 23°0 1994. 18°6 13:2 «; 1:2 
13. Migratory... ° ee as) 6 2 2 (-) +0 
14, New South Wales . 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 1000 


* Municipalities of Cessnock and Maitland’ and Shires of Kearsley and Lake Macquarie. 
t Manicipalities of Illawarra North and Wollongong and Shires of Bulli and Mlawarra Central. 
(-) Denotes decrease. 

In the 364 years between the censuses of 1911 and 1947 the. total 
population of: the State‘ increased’ by 81.-per cent. Urban: population | as 
represented by item 8 increased by: 105 per cent:; sectional increases:;being 
Metropolis 122° per“ cent., balance of Cumberland 344 per cent., Greater 
‘Newcastle 133 per cent., coalfields area adjacent to Newcastle ‘105 per 
cent., Greater Wollongong: 152 per: cent., other municipalities 55 per: cent. 
and quasi-urban localities: of 500 or ‘more persons 27 per cent. :Rurak 
population: represented by item 12 increased by only 4 per cent. 


Developments in. urbanisation are predominantly in the ..Cumberland, 
Neweastle and Coalfields, and Wollongong areas which have become almost 
wholly urban and which, together, cover less than 1. per cent. of the State. 
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The urban-rural relationship in the remaining 99.1 per cent. of the State’s 
area is examined in Tables 127 aud 128. The territorial subdivisions used 
in these are those shown on the map in the frontispiece, except that thea 
Hunter and Manning and South Coast divisions have been divided as 
indicated above. In Table 127 the component groups of municipalities 
and shires in each division except in the three spheres of wholly urban 
development are taken as broadly representing urban and rural populations 
respectively, but this has the disability that the quasi-urban populations 
of 500 or more are counted as rural and included in the total population 
of shires. The aggregate population of each division is also shown. Figures 
for individual municipalities and shires grouped in these divisions for each 
of these four census years are shown on pages 234 to 239 of the Statistical 
Register, 1945-46 and in subsequent issues. 


Table 127.—Divisional Distribution of Population. 


| Population, Increase in Population. 
Division. 
1911. | 1921. | 1938. | AGae |) teas tecae | ae 
MUNICIPALITIES. 
Coastal— 
Metropolis ee -| 667,149 | 971,866 |1,235,267 |1,484,004 304,717 | 268,401 | 248,737 
Balance of Cumberland...| 22,718 33,638 46,775 76,657 10,920 13,137 29,882 
North Coast wes 25,901 29 442 38,401 48,376 3,541 8,959 9,975 
Greater Newcastle and 
Coalfields tee «| 72,082 | 106,780 | 132,244 | 159,318 34,698 25,464 27,074 
Balance of Hunter and 
Manning a «=| 10,830 13,492 19,167 22,598 2,662 5,675 3,431 
Greater Wollongong aA 9,817 12,796 19,181 29,926 2,979 6,385 10,745 
Balance of South Coast...) 16,488 18,831 22,097 25,763 2,343 3,266 3,666 
Tablelaud— 
North... nies «| 18,521 19,439 22,653 25,574 918 3,214 2,921 
Central ... ies «| 89,904 52,160 54,732 65,616 12,256 2,572 10,884 
South : oo + {| 16,3822 19,854 24,634 27,638 3,532 4,780 3,004 
Western Slopes— 
North... ane -»| 16,597 16,004 20,548 23,315 |/(-) 593 4,544 2,767 
Central... tee vf 15,825 17,329 23,917 27,013 1,504 6,588 3,096 
Sonth ... ane | 27,480 33,002 44,243 52,867 5,572 11,241 8,624 
Central Plains— 
North on. vee on 5,445 5,378 7,266 8,435 |I(-) 67 1,888 1,169 
Central ... te Seis 5,834 6,197 8,401 8,731 863 2,204 330 
Riverina ... one eel 10,283 11,317 14,003 14,230 1,084 2,686 227 
Western Division ... »»| 39,741 32,152 33,403 86,535 ||(-) 7,589 1,251 3,182 
Total... .-.[1,020,837 |1,399,677 {1,766,932 |2,136,596 || 378,840 | 867,255 | 369,664 
. SHIRES. 
Coastal— 
Metropolis 


23,885 | 47,255 | 77,373 | 130,049 || 23,370 | 30,118 | 52,676 
75,755 | 93,710 | 108,106 | 110,836 |} 17,955 | 143306] 2,780 


Balance of Cumberland... 
North Coast : 
Greater Newcastle and 


Coalfields , 31,384 43,140 56,819 68,170 11,756 13,679 11,351 
Balance of Hunter and 
Manning « eee 69,514 79,460 93,782 93,308 9,946 14,322 |(-) 474 
Greater Wollongong wef 15,123 19,585 23,672 33,034 4,462 4,087 9,362 
Balance of South Coast...| 37,984 87,538 40,867 41,004 |I(-) 446 8,329 227 
‘Tableland— 
North 83,248 81,901 31,428 25,889 \\(-) 1,347 |(-) 473 |(-) 5,539 
Central 79,239 77,835 86,511 78,372 |\(-) 1,404 8,676 |(-) 8,139 
South .. 27'879 | 26,315 ) 25,322 | 22,270 ||(~-) 1,564 |(-) 998 |(-) 3,052 
Western Slopes— 
North 38,946 85,515 42,512 85,814 ||(-) 3,431 6,997 |(—) 6,698 
Central 83,410 34,870 39,804 31,588 1,460 4,934 |(—) 8,216 
South. 61,510 62,991 71,875 59,405 1,481 8,884 |(-)12,470 
‘Central Plains— 
North 17,549 17,973 22,415 20,558 424 4,442 |(-) 1,857 
Central Se 44,239 | 13.444 | 19,324 | 14,928 |/(-) 795 5,880 |(-) 4'396 
__ Riverina ... see 38,652 52,175 70,314 60,818 18,523 18,189 \(-) 9,496 
. Western Division 19,424*] 15,161*; 18,501*| 14,588*||(-) 4,263 3,480 |(-) 4,003 
Total ...... 617,741¢| 688,868t| 828,715t) 840,721t 71,127 | 189,847 12,006 
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Table 127.—Divisional Distribution of Population—continued. 


Population. Increase in Population, 
Division, 
1911 to 1921 to 1933 to 
1911, | 1921. | 1933. | 1947. 1921. 1933. 1917, 
Tota POPULATION. 
Coastal— 
Metropolis «| 667,149 971,866 | 1,235,267 ; 1,484,004 304,717 263,401 248,737 
Balance of Cum- 
berland Sis 46,603 80,893 124,148 206,706 34,290 43,255 82.558 
North Coast ie 101,656 128,152 146,507 159,212 21,496 23,355 12,705 
Greater Newcastle 
and Coalfields... 103,466 149,920 189,063 227,488 46,454 39,143 38,425 
Balance of Hunter 
and Manning... 80,344 92,052 112,949 115,906 12,608 19,997 2,057 
Greater Wollon- 
Ong ... ses 24,940 32,381 42,853 62,960 7,441 10,472 20,107 
Balance of South 
Coast ... is 64,472 66,369 62,964 66,857 1,897 6,595 3,893 
‘Tableland— 
North... oe 51,769 51,340 54,081 61,463 ||(-) 429 2,741 |(-) 2,618 
Central .., eae 119,143 129,995 141,243 143,988 10,852 11,248 2,745 
South 2.0. 44,201 46,169 49,956 49,908 1,968 3,787 |(-) 48 
Western Slopes— 
North .. ou. 55,548 61,519 63,060 50,129 |\(-) 4,024 11,641 |(-) 3,931 
Central... os 49,235 52,199 63,721 58,601 2,064 11,522 |(-) 5,120 
South... “ies 88,940 95,993 116,118 112,272 7,053 20,125 |(-) 8,846 
Central Plains— 
North... aes 22,094 23,351 29,681 28,993 857 6,330 |(-) 688 
Central ... hs 20,078 19,641 27,725 23,659 |}(-) 432 8,084 K(-) 4,066 
Riverina ... a 48,885 63,492 84,317 75,048 14,607 20,825 |(-) 9,269 
Western Division ... 59,165 47,313 51,994 51,123 ||(-) 11,852 4,681 |(-) 871 
1,638,578 | 2,088,545 | 2,595,647 | 2,977,317 449,967 507,102 381,670 
Lord Howe Island... 105 111 161 179 6 . 50 18 
Migratory ... ass 8,051 11,715 5,039 7,342 3,664 |(-) 6,676 2,303 
es 
New South Wales | 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 | 2,984,838 453,637 500,476 383,001 


* Unincorporated Area. +t Tncludes Unincorporated Area, 


Disproportionate growth in population is very evident, The three 
principal spheres of urban development, Cumberland including the Metro- 
polis, Newcastle and Wollongong, made steady progress, but while in nearly 
all other divisions there was, up to 1938, some accretion of population it 
was accompanied by a shift to the towns at the expense of the rural areas, 
The steady growth of rural population over earlier periods up to 1933 was 
followed by a rapid loss of rural population between 1933 and 1947. The. 
change in trend was so marked that in the shires in the central part of 
the State, ie, in the Tablelands and Western Slopes divisions, the popula- 
tion was smaller in 1947 that it was twenty-six years earlier. These shires 
einbrace 46 per cent. of the area of the State excluding the Western. 
Division. 

A steady redistribution of population may be regarded as a natural 
phenomenon associated with the economic development of the State. The 
heavy loss of country population in the last intercensal period was extra- 
ordinary, but in a measure it may have been closely allied to war and 
early post-war conditions and at this stage it is not possible to assess its 
long-term significance, 


Growth of urban population is a concomitant of the development of ° 
secondary industry whereas mechanisation and increasing efficiency in 
rural industries teuds to contraction of rural employment. It is improp- 
able that a shrinking rural population would support the growth cf‘ 
dependent town populations and it is significant that whereas in the twelve; 
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and a. quarter: years, 1921 to 1933, there were substantial and parallel 
increases in-shireand- municipal populations; there followed in the fourteen 
years 1988 -to.1947. almost general and considerable decline in shire popula- 
tions, and the growth in municipal populations was much retarded com- 
pared with the previous period. In view of changes in working practice 
and living habits made possible by the-development of: motor transport it 
may. be that..some erstwhile rural proprietors and rural workers now 
maintain their families in the towns and therefore the true loss of popula- 
tion dependent directly upon urban pursuits in country towns may be 
greater’ than is apparent. Probably, where there has been substantial 
growth in country. municipalities, the decentralisation and development of 
secondary industries has been the major factor. 


The figures in Table 127, being confined to actual numbers recorded at 
each census, indicate only the net increase or decrease over the intercensal 
periods and mask the full extent of the changegy taking place in the 
various areas, ‘The data disclose that considerable emigration has occurred 
from most country districts over a-lengthy period. To reveal the exteut 
of these “changes more clearly the uet movement in each district, taking 


separate account of natural increase and net migration is shown in 
Table 128. 


Table 128,—Population Changes: Increase by Natural Increase and ‘by 


Migration. 
1911 to 1921. 1921 to 1933. 
Division. 
‘ Natural Net Total Natural Net Total 
Increase. | Immigration.| Increase, || Increase. | Immigration.] Increase. 
| 
Cumberland— ‘ 
Metropolis wah «e{ 120,862 183,855 304,717 138,710 124,691 263,401 
Balance of Cumberland 4,036 30,254 34,290 11,019 32,236 43,255 
124,898 214,109 — 339,007 149,729 156,927 306 656 
‘Coast, Other— 
North ... axe ee 26,490 |(-) 4,904 21,496 31,542 |(~) 8,187 23,355 
Hunter-and Manning ... 42,799 16,263 59,062 53,408 5,732 69,140 
South ... an vas 14,260 \(-) 4,922 9,338 14,636 2,431 17,067 
83,459 6,437 89,396 99,586 |(-) 24 99,562 
Tableland— 
North ... one one 12,413 |(-) 12,842 |(-) 429 11,592 |(-) 8,851 2,741 
Central ... oo a 20,655: |{- 9,803 10,852 23,402 \(-) 12,154 11,248 
South ... se fe 7,864 |(-) 5,896 1,968 9,242 |(-) 5,455 3,787 
40,932 |(-) 28,541 12,391 44,236 |(-) 26,460 17,776 
‘Western Slopes— 
North ... aad «| 10,663 |(-) 14,687 |(-) 4,024 12,292 |(-) 751 11,541 
Central .. 0. | 10,479 -) 7, B15 2,964 13,358 |(-) 1,836 11,522 
South ... v8 | 17,942 |) 10,889 7,053 23,810 |(-) 3,685 20,125 
39,084 |(-) 83,091 5,993 *49,460 \(-) 6,272 43,188 
Central Plains— 
North 2.0. 5,569 |(~) 5,212 357 6,344 |(-) 4 6,330 
Central ... an oes 4,268 |(—) 4,700 |(-) 432 4,913 3,171 8,084 
Riverina ane Dis 11,851 2,756 14,607 15,734 5,091 20,825 
21,688 |(-) 7,156 14,532 26;991 _ 8,248 35,239 
Western Division ... “st 8,879 |(-) 20,731 |(-) 11,852 7,319 |(-) 2,638 4,681 
‘Lord Howe Island y 5 1 6] °.. 50 50 
‘Migratory ... wea “eh wee 3,664 3,664 wa (-) 6,676 \(-) 6,676 
New South Wales} 318,945 134,692 453,637 377,321 123,155 500,476 
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‘Table. 128.—Population Changes: Increase by Natural Increase and by 
Migration-—continued. 


1938 to 1947. i 1911 to 1947. 
Division. 
Natural Net - Total Natural Net Total 
Tuerease. | Immigration.} Increase. Increase, ,| Immigration.| Increase, 
.Oumberland— 
Metropolis ost eof 114,751 133,986 248,737 374,323 442,532 816,855 
Balance of Cumberland] 17,747 64,811 82,558 32,802 127,301 160,103 
182,498 198,797 331,295 407,125 569,833 976,958 
‘Coast, Other— ; 
North ... nat oe 34,960 |(-) 22,255 12,705 92,902 |(-) 35,346 57,556 
Hunter and Manning ...| 45,604 |(-) 4,312 41,382 141,901 17,683 159,584 
South .. 00 w. | 18,206 5,794 24,000 47,102 3,203 50,405 
98,860 |(-) 20,773 78,087 281,905 |(-) 14,360 267,545 
‘Tableland— 
North .. oo... «| 10,048 |) 12,601 \-) 2,618 34,048 |(-) 34,354 |(-) 306 
Central... eee] 21,166 |(-) 18,421 2,745 65,223 |(-) 40,378 24,845 
Sontth 2.00 owe 7,767 |(-) 7,815 |(-) 48 24,873 |(-) 19,166 5,707 
38,976 |(-) 38,897 79 124,144 |(-) 93,898 30,246 
AVestern Slopes— 
North ... te vee 11,8380 |(-) 15,761 |(-) 3,981 34,785 |(-) 31,199 3,586 
Central ... _ mn 12,836 im 17,956 ‘a 5,120 36,673 |(-) 27,307 9,366 
South .., eis tea 21,713 |(-) 25,559 |(-) 3,846 63,465 ((-) 40,133 23,332 
46,379 |(-) 59,276 |(-) 12,897 134,923 |(-) 98,639 36,284 
Central Plains— 
North... oe ras 6,560 \(-) 7,248 |(-) 688 18,473 x} 12,474 5,999 
Central ... ia a 5,489 \(-) 9,555 |(-) 4,066 14,670 ((-) 11,084 3,586 
Riverina was oer 14,128 |(-) 23,897 |(-) 9,269 41,713 |(-) 15,550 26,163 
26,177 \-) 40,200 |(-) 14,028 74,858 |(-) 39,108 35,748 
Western Division ... as 8,463 |(-) 9,334 |-) 871 24,661 \(-) 32,703 |(-) 8,042 
Lord Howe Island vee 14 4 18 19 55 74 
Migratory ... sue ous és 2,303 2,303 wae (-) 709 |(-) 709 
New South Wales) 351,367 32,624 383,991 || 1,047,633 290,471 | 1;388;106 


{(-) Denotes net emigration. 


The table reveals that over the period 1911 to 1947 emigration occurred 
from all divisions of the State with the exception of those embracing the 
major spheres of urbanisation described previously. The tendency slackened 
in the period 1921-1983 but recurred more strongly between 1933 and 1947, 
In the period 1911 to 1921 the divisions other than Cumberland, Hunter 
and Manning, and South Coast, gained 186,983 by natural increase but 
lost 94,423 or 69 per cent. of this number by emigration and in 1921-1933 
the corresponding numbers and movements were 159,548, 35,809, and 
22 per cent., but between 1933 and 1947 all the natural increase of these 
‘divisions of 154,955 together with 15,007 of other population was lost by 
emigration. 

Divisions in which the loss, relative to natural increase, was the heavier 
over the full period of 86 years were Western Division which lost 8,042 
more than its natural increase, the Tablelands divisions which together 
lost 76 per cent., Western Slopes divisions which lost 78 per cent., and 
Plains divisions, including Riverina, which lost 52 per cent. of their 
natural increase. Apart from the Western Division, the north-western 
portion of the State lost the greatest proportion; indeed the Northern 
Tablelands lost 806 more than its natural increase and thus had a popula- 
tion smaller than it had thirty-six years ago, and the North-Western 
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Slopes lost 90 per cent. The Riverina held its own natural increase and 
gained a further 7,847 by migration in the first two periods, no doubt 
due to closer settlement and the development of the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area, but between 1933 and 1947 neither the Irrigation Area nor 
the balance of the Riverina Division held their full natural increase, 


Over the full period reviewed the Cumberland division, including the 
Metropolis, gained 569,833 by migration, whereas the Hunter and Manning: 
division embracing Greater Newcastle and the coalfields area, and the 
South Coast division embracing Greater Wollongong, little more than held 
the equivalent of their natural increase. The population of the Cumber- 
land division had so grown that at 30th June, 1947 it contained 56.6 per 
cent. of the people in the State. 


THE POPULATION OF THE METROPOLIS. 


The metropolis, as coustituted for statistical purposes since 1st January, 
1938, embraces the City of Sydney, forty-eight other municipalities, portion 
of another, aud the islands of Port Jackson. The municipalities are listed 
in the following table and comprise the district to which the population 
and vital statistics of the metropolis relate. The area (exclusive of Port 
Jackson and the quarantine area, which cover 19 square miles) is 245 
square miles. The population was 1,484,004 at 30th June, 1947.. 


Areas contiguous with the metropolis which contain centres of population 
more or less suburban in character are listed at the end of Table 129. 


The following statement shows the population of each municipality 
within the present boundaries of the metropolis, and of the contiguous 
areas mentioned above, at the censuses of 1911, 1921, 1988 and 1947. 
Shipping population and full blood aboriginals are not included. 


The population of the metropolis was distributed unevenly. At the 80th 
June, 1947, the City of Sydney and the inner industrial suburbs, occupy- 
ing only 9.5 per cent. of the area of the metropolis, contained 21.8 per cent. 
of the inhabitants. In slightly more than half of this area the density of the 
population ranged from 26 to 59 persons per acre. On the other hand, 
the density of the outlying suburbs was little more than one or two persons 
to the acre, but considerable development is taking place in these areas. 


Densities shown above are calculated from total area used for all pur- 
poses. Calculated on the basis of land in residential areas the true density 
is much higher and ranges up to 200 per acre in the City and up to 80 per 
acre in the outer suburbs. 


The population of most of the suburbs in the inner industrial area is 
either stationary or diminishing as dwellings are being replaced by indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. Improved transport facilities tend 
to encourage the movement of population from the more congested areas 
to the less thickly populated suburbs. Whereas the population in the City 
of Sydney and the inner industrial suburbs decreased by 5 per cent. 
between 1921 and 1947 there were marked increases in the other groups 
of suburbs, viz—Inner western 55 per cent., northern 72 per cent., 
outer western 82 per cent., eastern 97 per cent., Illawarra-Bankstown 107 
per cent., and contiguous areas 182 per cent. 


The population in the city and eight of the nearer suburbs of Annandale, 
Balmain, Glebe, Erskineville, Newtown, Redfern, Darlington and Alex- 
andria, decreased by more than 5,000 between 1911 and 1921, and by more 
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than 33,000 between 1921 and 1933, representing a total decrease of nearly 
16 per cent. in the twenty-two and a quarter years. Between 1933 and 
1947 the City gained 7,617, but in the nearby eight suburbs there was a 
loss of 344 persons. On the other hand, the aggregate population of the 
eutlying suburbs of Bankstown, Canterbury, Concord, Dundas, Ryde, Home- 
bush, Lane Cove, Kogarah, Vaucluse, Enfield and Randwick, increased 
from 59,881 in 1911 to 168,237 in 1921, to 311,442 in 1983 and to 405,412 
in 1947, or by 583 per cent. in the 364 years. Despite this marked growth. 
the density of population in these suburbs in 1947 was only 6.9 persons 
per acre, compared with 80.2 persons per acre in the city and the ecighs 
adjacent suburbs. On the whole, Sydney has a very low average density 
of population as compared with other cities of the British Commonwealt>. 


Table 129.—Population of Metropolitan Municipalities. 


Population at Census. Proportional) Average 
Increase Number 
Municipality. 1911 to of Persons 
1911. 1921, 1933, 1947, 1947, Sat roi 
per cent. 
City of Sydney ..| 112,921 | 104,153 88,308 95,925 |(—) 15 29-79 
Inner Industrial— 
Alexandria ve} 10,123 9,793 9,018 8,060 \(—) 20 7:67 
Annandale | 11,240 12,648 12,205 12,396 10 35°83 
Balmain | 32,038 32,104 28,272 28,398 |(—) 11 29-07 
Botany ... re 4,409 6,214 8,287 9,462 115 4:36 
Darlington es 3,816 3,651 3,053 3,032 |(—) 21 56-15 
Erskineville... 7,299 7,553 6,645 6,881 |(—) 6 36-99 
Glebe... vee} 21,943 22,754 19,874 20,510 |(—) 7 39-59 
Leichhardt we) 24,254 29,356 30,209 29,462 21 25°51 
Mascot ... Ber 5,836 10,929 14,363 17,984 208 8-09 
Newtown | 26,498 28,168 25,290 24,933 |(—) 6 51-94 
Paddington ...} 24,317 26,364 24,674. 24,681 1 58-62 
Redfern we] 24,427 23,978 18,834 18,637 \(—) 24 46-13 
8t. Peters sae 8,410 12,700 12,554 12,404 - AT 13-75 
Waterloo .| 10,072 11,199 11,659 11,241 12 13-60 
Total ... «| 214,682 | 237,411 | 224,937 | 228,081 6 19-47 
Tllawarra- 
Bankstown— 
Bankstown 7 2,039 10,670 25,384 42,646 1,992 2-22 
Bexley oes 6,517 14,746 20,539 26,862 312 14-08 
Canterbury ve} 11,3835 37,639 79,050 99,396 777 12-03 
Enfield ... sao 3,444 8,530 14,782 17,231 400 10-29 
Hurstville ee 6,533 13,394 22,663 33,939 420 5-55 
Kogarah oa 6,953 18,226 30,646 39,298 465 8-18 
Marrickville ...} 30,653 42,240 45,385 46,866 53 24:81 
Rockdale we} 14,095 25,189 39,123 47,290 236 9-27 
Total ... «| 81,569 | 170,634 | 277,572 | 353,528 333 7:22 
Inner Western— o 
Ashfield | 20,431 33,636 39,356 44,761 119 21-85 
Burwood a 9,380 15,709 19,373 21,734 132 19-65 
Concord ees 4,076 11,013 23,213 29,401 621 11-00 
Drummoyne... 8,678 18,761 29,215 32,985 280 16-63 
Homebush ws 676 1,622 3,189 3,5014 418 5-48 
Petersham | 21,712 26,236 26,941 29,451 36 34-65 
Strathfield aes 4,046 7,594 12,147 15,7514] 289 8-58 
Total ... .| 68,999 | 114,571 | 153,434 | 177,584 157 15-95 
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Table 129.—Population of Metropolitan Municipalities——continued. 


Population at Census, Proportional| Average 
Municipalit | _ Incense umber : 
pality, 1911 to of Persons. 
1911. 1921. 1983. 1947, 1947, Det anes 
Outer Western— per cent. 
Auburn ... iad 5,559 13,563 20,114 21,902 294 8:46 
Granville Sei 7,231 13,328 19,718 26,942 273 6-67 
Holroyd* ee 2,082 4,626f 8,426 12,966 523 5-89 
Lidcombe ay 5,418 10,522 17,379 20,281 274 3-88 
Parramatta a 12,465 14,594 18,076 20,816 67 9-15 
Total .... se 82,755 56,633 83,713 | 102,907 214 6-30 
Northern— | 
Dundas ... wit 1,136 3,523 6;017 7,635 572 2°80 \ 
Eastwood bee 968 2,133 3,025 4,108 324 1:39: 
Ermington and ' 
Rydalmere...| 1,716 1,981 2,364 3,298 92 1-62 | 
Hunter’s Hill ... 5,013 7,300 8,989 11,497 129 8-12 3 
Ku-ring-gai... 9,458 19,209 27,931 39,874 322 1-97 i 
Lane Cove we 3,306 7,592 15,138 19,817 499 7:72 
Manly ... -.| 10,465 18,507 23,259 33,455 220 10°75 
Mosman | 18,248 20,056 23,665 27,562 108 12-81 
North Sydney ...| 34,646 48,438 49,752 60,379 | ° 74 23-55 
Ryde... see 5,281 14,854 27,861 36,418 590 5-23 
Willoughby .../ 18,086 28,067 42,511 51,945 298 9-48 
Total ... | 98,268 | 171,660 | 230,512 | 295,988 201 5:67 
Eastern— 
Randwick «| 19,463 50,841 78,957 | 100,931 419 11-89: ‘ 
Vaucluse eet 1,672 3,727 7,205 9,138 447 11-47 ; 
Waverley | 19,831 36,797 55,902 74,800 277 33-66 
Woollahra «| 16,989 25,439 34,727 45,122 166 23-94 
Total ... «| 57,955 | 116,804 | 176,791 | 229,991 297 17:17 
Total, Metropolis 
Proper § ...! 667,149 | 971,866 |1,235,267 |1,484,004 122 9-45 
Contiguous Areas— ‘ 
Cabramatta and) _ 
Canley Vale ... 1,181 3,106 6,107 10,966 829 1-40: 
Fairfield eof, 2,226 ° 5,303 8,709 15,987 618 1-00 
Holroyd t+ oa 1,850 4,111f 7,488 11,163 503 1:50: 
Liverpool wee 3,938 6,302 6,315 12,642 221 48 
Hornsby |} oe 8,901 15,287 22,596 31,816 257 +25 i 
Sutherland ||... 2,896 7,705 13,525 29,184 908 +32 : 
‘Warringah ||... 2,823 9,643 16,054 33,176 1,075 ‘51 
Total ... s| 23,815 51,457 80,794 | 144,934 509 42 
Total, Metropolitan e 
and Contiguous : 
Areas... | 690,964 [1,023,323 |1,316,061 '|1,628,938 136 3-2T 


* Pitt and Merrylands Wards only. T Guildford and Wentworth Wards only. t Estimated. 
£Present boundaries. Strathfield and Homebush Municipalities were amalgamated on 23rd May; 
1947, but the-census figures-are.shown-for the former areas.to preserve comparability. UShire, - 
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The population of the metropolis proper, excluding aboriginals and ship- 
ping, at each census since 1861, is shown in the following table, together 
with the proportion which the metropolitan population bears to that of the 
whole State. 

To permit -of more accurate comparison with previous censuses the 
figures for the 1933 census -have been shown on the basis of the boundaries 
as they existed before and after 1st January, 1933. 


Table 130.—Growth of Population of Metropolis. 


‘ Increase since 
Population. i i 
p previous Census, eeopornon Proportiom 


: 0: 

Census, ip eg Population 

Propor- lation. of State. 
tional. 


Males. | Females. Total. Numerical, 


2 per cent.| per cent.| per cent 
7th April, 1861 | 46,550 | 49,239 95,789 | 41,865*| 77-64* | 48-60 27:3 
2nd April, 1871 | 66,707 | 70,879 187,586 | 41,797 | 43-63 48-50 27-4 
8rd April, 1881 | 112,763 | 112,176 224,939 | 87,353 | 63-49 50:13 30-0: 
5th ‘April, 1891 | 193,753 | 189,580 383,333 | 158,394 | 70-42 50-54 34:0- 

31st March, 1901 | 236,018 | 245,812 481,830 | 98,497 | 25-69 48-98 35-6 
8rd April, 1911 | 305,728 | 323,775 629,503 | 147,673 | 30-65 48-57 38-2 
4th April, 1921 | 433,492 | 465,567 899,059 | 269,556 | 42-82 48-22 42-8 

30th June, 1933}] 531,902 | 585,982 | 1,117,884 | 218,825 | 24-34 47-58 43-0 

i t| 591,104 | 644,163 | 1,235,267 | 336,206 | 37-41 47-85 47-5. 
30th June, 1947] 714,821 | 769,183 | 1,484,004 | 248,737 | 20-14 48-17 49-7 


* Since 1851. t+ Same area as in 1921. } Area as extended on 1st January, 1933. 


The tendency of population to concentrate in the metropolis was very 
marked in the period 1871 to 1921. It slackened appreciably between 1921 
and 1933, but gained impetus under war-time conditions. 


At the census of 1947 there was an excess of four females in every 
hundred of the metropolitan population. 


Sydney is the third largest city of the British Commonwealth, being 
exceeded in population by London and Calcutta, 


The population of the capital cities (including suburbs) of Australia ig 
shown below :— 


Table 131.—Area and Population of Capital Cities of Australia, 


Gare | ae | Gua Consus, 1917 
cit ist? Proporti 
. TOportio! 
seh Census, to Population aes 
Population.| Population.| Population. | Population. of Whole of Persons 
Ld * * 7 State or 
Territory. per Acre. 
acres. per cent, 
Sydneyt 156,968 | 665,067 | 967,240 | 1,235,267 | 1,484,004 49:7 9-5 
Melbourne | 198,525 | 588,971 | .766,465 991,934 | 1,226,409 59-7 6-2 
Brisbane 246,400 | 139,480 | 209,946 299,748 402,030 36-3 1-6. 
Adelaide 102,987 | 189,646 | 255,375 312,619 382,454 59-2 ive 
Perth 122,305 | 106,792 | 154,873 207,440 272,528 54:2 2:2 
Hobart 65,722 39,937 52,361 60,406 76,534 29-8 14 
Darwin 2,880 958 1,399 1,566 2,538 23-4 “9 
Canberra 26,880 to 899 7,325 15,156 89°7 ‘6 


* Excluding aboriginals and.shipping. + Population within the area embraced by the present 
boundaries. 
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THE CITIES AND TOWNS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Many variations in local government areas in New South Wales in 
yecent years increase the difficulties of presenting population data of 
towns as distinct and individual localities. Convenient data are available 
only for those towns incorporated as municipalities, taking municipal 
boundaries as town limits. In the general movement toward larger adntin- 
istrative areas, many former municipalities have been absorbed into shires 
and, in addition, several extensive “City” areas embracing a number of 
localities have been created. These are the Cities of Greater Newcastle, 
Greater Wollongong, Maitland and Blue Mountains. Henceforth these 
“Cities” will be treated as single centres of population. 


Development of iron and steel works and subsidiary industries in asso- 
ciation with coal-mining led to the growth of two important industrial 
centres outside the metropolis. Greater Newcastle is the larger, with a 
population in 1947 of 127,188, and the other is Greater Wollongong with 
62,960. Tho silver-lead mining’ town of Broken Hill had a population of 
27,054. The City of Blue Mountains, a vast area comprising mainly 
tourist centres, contained 21,316, and the City of Maitland, situated near 
‘both coal mining and rich rural areas, had 19,151 persons. Goulburn is the 
centre of a thriving farming district with some industrial development, and 
had a population of 15,991. Wagga Wagga with 15,840 and Lismore with 
15,214 have outgrown Lithgow which showed a transitory war-time gain 
but in 1947 had only 14,461 inhabitants. Cessnock, a coal mining town, 
lost population over the last intercensal period, and with 18,029 was 
replaced in order by Albury with 14,412 and Orange with 18,780. 


Apart from the centres in the County of Cumberland dependent upon 
the city, there were at the census of 1947, fifteen country towns, including 
thosé already mentioned, with a population exceeding 10,000; thirteen 
between 5,000 and 10,000; and seventeen between 3,000 and 5,000. 


The following table gives a comparison of the populations at the last 
81x censuses of the cities and towns which had more than 3,000 -inhabitants 
at the census of 1947. They are listed in the order of numerical impor- 
tance at that date. Those municipalities contiguous to the Metropolis (as 


shown in Table 129) are omitted. Aboriginals and shipping population . 


are not included. 


The populations as shown represent the number of persous living within 
the boundaries of the municipalities; in some of the towns the residential 
area extends beyond these boundaries and the total population of such 
towns is greater than the figure stated in the table. 


Some relatively large urban areas have not been incorporated as muni- 
cipalities but are under shire administration. Many of these are virtually 
suburbs of Sydney though not embraced within the metropolitan district 
as defined on page 182. Others are associated with the industrial area 
of Newcastle and the northern coalfields. Port Kembla, Bulli, Corrimal and 
Thirroul have not been shown as they are embraced by the City of Greater 
Wollongong shown in Table 182. Only five of these towns owe their growth 
to rural development, viz., Griffith and Leeton in the Murrumbidgee Ivriga- 
tion Area, Murwillumbah and Coff’s Harbour on the North Coast, and 
Gosford, the centre of the State’s principal citrus growing area. 
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Table 132.—Growth of Principal Cities and Towns of N.S.W. 


Population at Census. 


Municipality, 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, 1933. 1947, 
Sydney and Suburbs ...| 383,333 | 481,830 | 629,503*| 899,059 |1,235,267*|1,484,004 r 
Greater Newcastle «| 49,910 58,741 54,603 84,372 | 104,485 | 127,138 rm 
Greater Wollongong ... t ft 24,940 32,371 42,853 62,960 | 
Broken Hill BS «| 19,789 27,500 30,972 26,337 26,925 27,054 : 
Blue Mountains vee t f 11,825 17,997 14,713 21,316 i 
Maitland tee ies 11,352§ 11,361§) 12,3778) 18,068§ 13,3748; 19,151 
Goulburn ite «| 10,916 10,612 10,023 12,715 14,849 15,991 
Wagga Wagga ... uae 4,596 5,108 6,419 7,679 11,631 15,340 
Lismore ie’ iad 2,925 4,378 7,381 8,700 11,762 15,214 
Lithgow thr aie 3,865 5,268 8,196 13,275 13,444 14,461 
Albury ... es a8 5,447 5,821 6,309 1,751 10,543 14,412 
Orange ... ae ‘ies 5,064 6,331 6,721 7,398 9,634 138,780: 
Cessnock { ii See 203 165 5,102 9,340 14,385 13,029: 
Tamworth 4,602 5,799 7,145 7,264 9,913 12,071 
Grafton & Grafton sti 4,445 5,147 5,888 6,077 8,551 12,025. 
Bathurst we 9,162 9,223 8,575 9,440 10,413 11,871 
Dubbo ... ee aoe 3,551 3,409 4,452 5,032 8,344 9,545. 
Armidale was ea 3,826 4,249 4,738 5,407 6,794 7,809 hat 
Parkes ... nes Seis 2,449 3,181 2,935 3,941 5,846 6,897 pee 
Casino ... ee ie 1,486 1,926 3,420 3,455 5,287 6,698 
Inverell ... es re 2,534 3,293 4,549 4,360 5,305 6,530: 
Kempsey Sa ee 2,194 2,329 2,862 3,613 4,824 6,330: 
Forbes ... wae Ses 3,011 4,294 4,436 4,376 5,355 5,949 
Cowra .. ae uae 1,546 1,811 3,271 3,716 5,056 5,473 
Glen Innes ave eee 2,532 2,918 4,089 4,974 5,852 5,453. 
Taree... ee of 716 871 1,205 1,765 4,581 5,423 
St. Marys ee tes 1,823 1,840 1,794 1,952 2,811 5,370 
Cootamundra ... ae 2,026 2,424 2,967 3,531 4,683 5,250. 
Queanbeyan .., oi 1,262 1,219 1,273 1,825 4,019 5,083. 
Penrith ... S48 wae 3,099 3,539 3,682 3,604 3,911 4,961 
Wellington sae “es 1,545 2,984 3,958 3,924 4,320 4,723 
Young ... ia in’ 2,746 2,755 3,139 3,283 4,011 4,656. 
Gunnedah nie ena 1,362 1,910 8,005 2,664 3,591 4,314 
Narrandera wee es 1,815 2,255 2,374 2,985 4,119 4,186 
Temora ... see we 915 1,603 2,784 3,048 3,823 4,17 
Mudgee ... vee one 2,410 2,789 2,942 3,170 3,993 4,178 
Junee 4. oor eee 1,682 2,190 2,531 3,560 4,213 4,010: 
Singleton ais bes 2,595 2,872 2,996 3,270 3,668 3,940 
Muswellbrook ... cu 1,298 1,710 1,861 2,152 3,287 3,939 
Windsor iis wae 2,033 2,039 3,466 3,808 3,247 3,853: 
Campbelltown ... es 2,381 2,152 1,825 2,345 2,835 3,725: 
Deniliquin vie oes 2,273 2,644 2,494 2,660 3,192 3,668 
Bowral ... ee or 2,258 1,752 1,751 2,620 3,005 3,660 
Nowra ... nih wit 1,705 1,904 1,884 2,202 2,978 3,551 
Richmond me wes 1,242 1,202 1,857 2,008 2,343 3,410 
Narrabri wee sen 1,977 2,286 2,514 2,358 2,911 3,329 
Ingleburn **  ,,, Pre 217 362 379 545 1,881 3,270 
Yass wie es ve 1,770 2,220 2,136 2,502 2,866 3,254 
Ballina ... ies ae 1,084 1,819 2,061 2,768 3,042 3,202 
Shellharbour ... as 1,587 1,929 1,512 1,527 1,877 3,117 
Tenterfield ink se 2,477 2,604 2,792 2,493 2,622 3,046 
* Area extended since previous census. } Area slightly extended in 1938, t Not availabie. 
§ Municipalities of East Maitland, West Maitland and Morpeth only. | Incorporated 1926 and 


distiict enlarged, || Grafton South incorporated 1896. ** Incorporated 1896. 
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Table 133.—Population, Towns and Localities Not Separately Incorporated. 


“Bnvirons of Sydney. Environs of Newcasile. Provincial Towns, 
Popu- x OpU: nope 
ati on, a < 

Name. 30th Sone, Nome, goth June, Name. 30th June, 
1947. 1947. 1947, 
Hornsby * «| 8,286 || Kurri Kurri ...) 5,440 || Griffith {| 5,727 
Cronulla * ...| 7,330 || Belmont .-| 4,786 || Murwillumbah 4,954 
Dee Why* ...| 5,940 || Cardiff and Coff’s Harbour 
Cardiff South.) 4,755 and Coff’s 
Narrabeen and H’bour Jetty.| 4,718 
Narrabeen Nth.| 4,775 || Weston «| 8,388 
Gosford «| 4,410 
Blacktown ..| 4,475 || Swansea wl 8,174 
Leeton «| 3,912 
Sutherland * ...) 4,375 ; 
Moss Vale ...| 3,096 


* Located within the shires shown as contiguous to the Metropolitan Area in Table 129, 


The population of most of the larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform 
rate since 1891, and some towns have shown rapid increase in recent years. 


Greater Newcastle, after twenty years of slow progress, has made rapid 
headway since 1911, largely on account of the growth of its manufacturing 
industries, as had the mining and industrial region of Greater Wollongong, 
but the population in the silver-lead mining town of Broken Hill has 
been virtually stable for about thirty years. Lithgow, a coal-mining and 
partly a manufacturing town, grew rapidly until 1927 when the ironworks 
were removed, and there has been little further permanent progress, a 
large war-time accession having been practically dispersed by 1947. The 
newly-created City of Maitland, dependent to a great extent on coal 
mining, had a population of 19,151 in 1947, but owing to changes in 
‘boundaries since the previous census the extent of its development cannot 
‘be stated. 


By 1921 Goulburn, after twenty years of stagnation, had developed 
into the leading town of the interior not dependent on mining, and still 
narrowly occupies that place. 


Between 1921 and‘ 1947 the municipalities which showed the greatest 
percentage increases were Ingleburn, 500; Taree, 207; Queanbeyan, 176; 
St. Marys, 175; Shellharbour, 104; and Wagga Wagga, 100. Queanbeyan 
is within about six.miles of Canberra, and its.growth is connected with 
the development of the Australian Capital. The population of the Aus- 
tralian Capital Territory, most of whom reside in Canberra, increased 
from 2,572 in 1921 to 16,905 in 1947. Grafton, Casino, Dubbo, Albury 
and Orange almost doubled in population between 1921 and 1947. 
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SEX: DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


The distribution of population in sexes in New South Wales throughout 
past years reflects the demographic forces which have. gradually brought 
about equality in numbers. Although in early -years there was a marked 
preponderance of males the stage has been reached at which there is 
approximate equality of numbers of males and females. 


The distribution of the sexes at each census from 1861 to 1947, and as 
estimated at 30th. June, 1948, was as follows:— 


Table 134.—Sexes of Population. 


Distribution of Population in Sexes (excluding Aboriginals). 
Census, Number, Proportion, sae aie 
Females. 
Males, Temales. Males, Tremales, 
per cent. per cent. 
1861 198,488 162,372 66-57 43-43 130 
1871 274,842 228,156 54-64 45-36 121 
1881 410,211 339,614 54-71 45-29 121 
1891 609,666 617,471 54-09 45-91 118 
1901 710,264 645,091 52-40 47-60 110 
1911. 857,698 789,036 52-08 47-92 109 
1921 1,071,501 1,028,870 51-01 48-99 10t 
1933 1,318,471 1,282,376 50-69 49-31 103 
1947 1,492,211 1,492,627 50-00 50-00 100 
1948* 1,518,563 1,511,756 50:00 50-00 100 


* Estimate as at 30th June. 


The great excess of males over females in the early years was due to 
several factors. The development of the colony was first stimulated by 
the “gold rushes” and later depended on the pastoral and mining indus- 
tries. This, combined with remoteness from the Old World, led to far 
greater immigration of men than of women. In later years the pre- 
dominance of males among immigrants tended to increase the disparity 
between the sexes. On the other hand, the higher rate of mortality among 
males renders the natural increase of females the greater, despite the excess 
of male over female births, As a consequence the-excess of males 
diminished, and the diminution was hastened by the wars of 1914-1918, 
and 1939-1945 and the slender flow of immigrants since 1928. 


The effects of these forces are seen clearly in the following table, which 
shows the excess of males in each quinquennial age group at each census 
from 1891 to 1947, 
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Table 135.—Masculinity of Population at Various Ages. 


Age Excess of Males. Males per 100 Females, 

Group. 

(Years.) | i991, | 1911. | 1021. | 1038, 1947. || 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1933, | 1947, 
0-4 1,755] 3,140] 3,718) + ~—-4,757/ ~—«6,188|] 108 | 102] 103] 103] 104] 104 
5-9 2,243] 2,017] 3,144) 3,759] + 3,512/] 102] 103] 102| 103] 103] 103 
10-14 1,485} 1,138] 2,782| 3,255 + 3,448/| 102 | 102] 102] 103] 103] 103 


15-10 |(-) 313] 986] 1,774] 2,918] + ~—-4,720]/ 100 | 100 | 102] 102] 102] 104 
20-24 |(-) 2,370]  4)464[(-) 5,420] 3,561]  1,173l1 108 | 96] 105] 94} 103] 101 
25-29 230] 4,040I(-) 3,794]  6,0941(-) 2,031|] 128] 100] 106 96 | 105] 98 
30-34 5,899| 4332] 4,058] —-1,903](-) 1,994l| 142) 112} 107] 105] 102| 98 
35-39 10,742] 4,413] 3,851|(-) 5.467, -2,254]] 148 | 126] 109] 105 94 | 102 
40-44 iaod] = 71485) 45510] 1,867} ~—-,074|] 142 | 134] 1171 107] 102] 105 


45-49 9,337| 9,035] 3,996] 5,025 ig0]] 145 | 130] 124] 108] 106] 100 
50-54 6.288] 9,381] 6,048| 4,586\(-) 5,002)] 154 | 133] 131] 116| 107 94 
55-59 4258) 6,689] 6,843] 1,549 424]| 155 | 128} 132] 120] 103} 101 
60-64 $541) 35671] 5,283] —-1,054|(-) 1,9221) 163] 137] 122] 119] 103 07 
65-69 3,768; 2.386] 3,606] ~—«1,659](-) 3,959]| 142 | 141] 118] 120] 105] 92 
70-74 ‘| 2:570| 2,026 —:1,013| —1,145](-) 5,164]/ 137] 149] 124] 168] 105] 985 
75-79 734| 13416 268 83](-) 3,798]| 149} 126] 127} 101] 101] 983 
80-84 309 496 35|(-) 412!(-) 2:085|| 147 | 120 | 122] 101 08 82 
86 and over 122-) 60-) 52I(-) 604/(-) 1,732] 150] 118 | 94 97 | 80 71 
Not stated] 2,072 687 418 368 189|| 0. 7? Sa ia & ae 


Total *35,164| 68,662) 42,631} 36,095](-) 416]) 118 110 109 104 103 100 
ang J 


* Excludes half-caste aborigiuals in a nomadic state who are included iu Table 134, 
(-) Denotes excess of females, 

The censuses of 1861 to 1881 disclosed an excess of males at ages from 
the early ‘twenties onwards. This was maintained by the greater net 
immigration of males than of females, especially in the period up to 1891. 
At the census of 1891 the excess was apparent from age 25, but more 
especially from age 30, and the higher ages reflected the cumulative effects 
of earlier migration. After 1891 migration had no appreciable effect on 
the population for twenty years, and when it again became prominent 
it was on a relatively lower scale. As a result the excess masculinity 
apparent in 1891 at ages 25 and over is noticeable at each succeeding 
census at progressively later ages, when the greater male mortality at 
higher ages also was asserting its influence. By 1921 the masculinity in 
each age group was assuming a more natural order. The excess of females 
at ages 20 to 29 in that year was the result mainly of the loss of men 
at the war and the excess of male deaths in the influenza epidemic of 1919, 
a further factor being the immigration of war brides. The effect of this 
disturbance wag still apparent in the age group 30-44 years at the 1983 
census, and in the group 45-59 years in 1947. A further loss of men in 
the war of 1939-45 resulted in an excess of females at each year of age 
from 25 to 85 in 1947. From 1921 also, there is increasing evidence of the 
effect of the higher male mortality after middle age, which, by 1947, had 
caused an excess of females at all ages from 48 years upwards, except at. 
ages 57, 58 and 59 years, at which ages there was virtual equality of 
numbers. 

The numerical increase in the excess of males at the earlier ages is due 
principally to an increase in the annual number of births. Births reached 
a peak in 1922, continued high until 1928, then declined and did not increase 
again until in the five years before the census of 1947. Births in those 
years in record numbers caused the excess of 6,188 males in the age group 
under five years. 

The masculinity of the population reflects the average masculinity of 
births, which varies between 104 and 106 males per 100 females, and the 
higher death rate among male infants. At these early ages migration 
has little effect and a natural-order is observable in ages under 20 through- 
out the whole period reviewed in the table. 
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AGES OF THE POPULATION. 


As in many other countries, the average age of the population of New 
South Wales is increasing. Although variations in the age constitution 
have been due, in part, to immigration and the loss occasioned by wars 
and epidemics, the weightier factors in this State are the decreasing birth 
rate aud an increase in the average duration of life. 


The following table shows the number of persons in quinquennial age 
groups as recorded at each of the last two censuses, exclusive of full- 
blood aboriginals. 

Table 136.—Ages of Population. 


| 30th June, 1933. 30th June, 1947. Aer 

Age Group, 

(Years.) 
Males. Females. Total, Males, Females, Total. Total. 

0- 4 117,281] 112,524) 229,805) 149,627} 143,439} 293,066 63,261 
65- 9 127,800} 124,041) 251,841} 119,400} 115,888] 235,288\(-) 16,533 
10-14 126,664) 123,409] 250,073) 108,465) 105,017} 213,482|(-) 36,591 
15-19 123,438) 120,525) 248,963) 120,089) 115,369) 235,458|(-) 8,505 
20-24 116,312} 112,751) 229,063) 123,695) 122,522, 246,217 17,154 
25-29 105,279} 100,185) 205,464] 118,166] 120,197) 238,368 32,899 
30-34 93,247 91,344) 184,591) 116,942) 118,936) 235,878 51,287 
35-39 87,139 92,606] 179,745| 111,100} 108,846) 219,946 40,201 
40-44 91,077 89,210} 180,287 97,488 92,414) 189,902 9,615 
45-49 85,401 80,376} 165,777 88,422 88,233] 176,655 10,878 
50-54 69,000 64,414) 133,414 79,166 84,168] 168,334 29,920 
65-59 50,674 49,125 99,799 78,811 78,387| 157,198 57,399 
€0-64 42,643 41,589 84,232 63,854 65,676) 129,530 45,298 
65-69 33,452 31,793 65,245 45,706 49,665 95,371 30,126 
70-74 23,996 22,851 46,847 28,828 33,992 62,820 15,973 
75-79 13,351 13,268 26,619 18,307 22,105 40,412 13,793 
80-84. 5,511 5,923 11,434 9,209 11,294 20,503 9,069 
85 and over 2,389 2,993 5,382 4,283 6,015 10,298 4,916 
Not stated 3,817 3,449 7,266 10,653 10,464 21,117 13,861 
Total 1,318,471) 1,282,376) 2,600,847] 1,492,211] 1,492,627] 2,984,838] 383,991 


(—) Denotes decrease, 


To eliminate a tendency to mis-statement at certain ages, and to 
distribute the unstated ages, the recorded figures need to be subjected to a 
process of graduation or smoothing. The resultant graduated number 
of persons at each age at the censuses of 1921 and 1933 is shown on pages 
371 and 372 of the “Statistical Register” for 1935-36, Graduated numbers 
are not yet available for the census of 1947. 


The sex distribution of the population at various ages is analysed in 
Table 135, 
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The changing age constitution of the population is illustrated in the 
following table, which shows the proportion of persons recorded in quin- 
quennial age groups at each census since 1861. 


Table 137.—Age Distribution. of. Population. f = 


Proportion per cent. of Total Population.* 


Age Group. Census, 
(Years.) 


1861. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. 1911, 1921, 1933. 1947, 


0- 4 16-22.) 16:30 | 14-84 | 14:66 | 11-75 | 12-26 | 11-40 8-86 9-89 
5- 9 12:10 | 14:02 | 13-22 | 12-76 | 12-29 | 10-27 | 11-11 9-71 7:94 
10-14: 10-38 | 11-47 | 11-81 | 10-92 | 11-95 9-59 9-79 9-64 7:20 


15-19 9-77 8-48 | 10-11 9-62 | 10-44 | 10-01 8-37 9-41 7:94. 

20-24 9-69 8-41 9-95 9-85 9-41 | 10-38 8-22 8-83 8:31 re 
25-29 10-00 8-67 8-08 9-45 8-31 9-08 8-53 7-92 8-04. | 
30-34 7:80 7-55 6:76 7-86 7:34 7-58 8-62 7-12 7:96 
35-39 5-82 6-56 6-19 5-99 6-95 6-46 7:43 6-93 7-42 | 
40-44 5-74 5:15 5-28 4:75 5-80 5-76 6:17 6-95 6-41 

45-49 417 3-61 4:18 4-04 4-24 5-14 5-04 6-39 5:96 

50-54 3:39 3-54 3-27 3-33 3-33 4-23 4-39 5-14 5-51 

55-59 1-81 2-26 2-00 2-43 2-59 2-96 3:67 3-85 5-30 

60-64 1-71 1-85 1-85 1:81 2-14 2-22 2-97 3°25 4:37 

65-69 64 97 1ell 1-06 1-65 1-73 1-90 2-51 3:22 

70-74 +43 “72 ‘T4 “17 -96 1-17 1-20 1-8] 212 

75-79 18 25 +35 42 48 ‘13 72 1-03 1:36 


80-84 { 19} -26| -30] -32| -44] 69 
85 aaovaly 16) 19) 26). op} |) is] 15 | cot | eg 


Total | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


— —, 
Under 15 38-70 | 41-79 | 39:87 | 38:34 | 35:99 | 32-12 | 32:30 | 28-21 | 25-03 
15-64 59-90 | 56-08 | 57-67 | 59-13 | 60-55 | 63-82 | 63-41 | 65-79 | 67-23 


65 andover| 1-40 2-13 246 2-53 3-46 4-06 4-29 6-00 7:74 


2landover| ft 48-06 | 48-02 | 49-93 | 51-62 | 55-77 | 57-57 | 60-55 | 65-42 


* 1861-1911 calculated from total population including aboriginals; 1921-1947 exclnding aboriginals, 
+ Not available, 


The age constitution of the population in 1861 was rendered abnormal} 
‘by the large influx of persons in early manhood during ‘the gold rushes of 
the preceding ‘decade and by the large number of births in the preceding a 
-quinquennium, but, thereafter, as the result of-a more steady growth of a 
the population, it became more uniform. The birth rate commenced to po 
‘decline steadily in 1864, and although the effect of this influence is partly 
obscured by the effects of migration and reduced mortality, its extent: is 
indicated broadly. by the decline in the. proportion.of children at ages under 
10 years at each succeeding census. The decline in the birth rate resulted 
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in an actual loss of numbers in-the age.group 0-4 years in 1933.as compared 
with 1921, but the recovery, due to war-time influences, in the number of 
births for some years prior to the'1947-census,: caused the number -in this 
age-group.to be 63,261.greater in 1947 than in 1933. 


During the period of seventy-six years from 1871 to 1947, the proportion 
of children::under 15 years of age:to-the total :population. fell.‘from 41,8 
per cent. to 25.0 per cent., and the proportion of aged persons over 64 years 
of age and of persons at what “may be called the productive ages (15 to 
64 years)..increased considerably. ‘The- proportion of persons of dependent 
age, viz., those under-15 and: over-64 years, decreased: from-.43.92 per cent. 
in 1871 to 32.77 per cent. in 1947, but the component age groups show 
opposing trends, andthe proportion of persons 65 years of age and over 
actually increased more than five-fold in the 86 years covered by Table 137. 


The proportion of adults in. the population has grown very steadily 
since 1881. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE POPULATION. 


The proportion of married persons in New South Waleg at the census 
of 1947 was 46.6 per cent., as compared with 39.6 per cent. im 1933 and 87.4 
per cent. in 1921. The population (exclusive of aboriginals) at the census 
of 1947, arranged according to conjugal condition, was as follows:— 


Table 138.—Conjugal Condition of Population, 30th June, 1947. 


Pr tion, 
Number. (stated condition.) 
Conjugal Condition. 
Males, Females. Total, Males, Females, Total, 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Never married— 
Under age 15 | 377,492 | 364,344 | 741,836 25-38 24:47 24-93 
Age 15 and over .,.| 364,588 | 293,007 | 657,595 24-51 19-68 22-09 
Married a ...| 691,343 | 695,466 |1,386,809 46-47 46:72 46:20 
“Widowed. ae «| 438,029 | 122,909 | 165,938 2°89 8-26 5:58 
Divorced eae «| 11,154 12,914 24,068 “15 ‘87 80 
Not stated ... hs 4,605 3,987 8,592 
Total ey oo /1,492,211 |1,492,627 |2,984,833 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Persons never married constituted ‘47.02 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 741,836 (or 24.93 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years, The males over the age of 15 years who had never 
been married numbered 364,588, and females 293,007. The-proportion. of 
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married persons to those over the age of 15 years rose from 49.2 per cent. in 
1911 to 55.1 per cent. in 1921, declined to 54.9 per cent. in 1933, but at 61.9 
per cent. in 1947 was much greater than ever before. 


The proportion of males and females in each group as recorded at each 
census from 1861 to 1947 is shown below:— 


Table 139.—Proportionate Conjugal Condition of Population. 


Males. Females, 

Census. 

oo. Married, | Widowed.| Divorced. ae Married. | Widowed.| Divorced, 

per cent.|per cent./per cent./per cent.!per cent.|/per cent./per cent.|per cent. 
1861 69-34 28-23 2-43 * 61-09 35-14 3°77 * 
1871 69-96 27-59 2-45 = 62:89 32-82 4:29 * 
1881 70-64 26-94 2-42, * 63-52 31:75 4:73 * 
1891 69-78 27-41 2-78 03 62-87 32-11 5-00 02 
1901 68-46 28-69 2°75 10 62-43 32:00 5-46 ‘ll 
1911 65-00 32-18 2°67 15 59-30 35-03 5-52 16 
1921 60-51 36-68 2-60 21 55-70 38-16 5:91 +23 
1933 57-73 39-03 2°85 39 52-49 40-16 6-89 46 
1947 49-89 46-47 2-89 a) 44-15 46-72 8-26 “87 


* Divorce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873. 


There has been a steady decline since 1881 in the proportion of males 
and females never married, and a corresponding increase in the proportion 
married. This hag been due in a large measure to the altered age constitu- 
tion of the population consequent on the declining birth rate. The propor- 
tion of widowers has shown no appreciable increase during the period, 
although the proportion of widows has increased continuously, attaining 
the high proportion of over 8 per cent. of the total female population in 
1947. The increase in the proportion of divorced persons of both sexes 
has been relatively very rapid. The number and proportion of widowed 
and divorced persons are exclusive of those re-married. 


BIRTHPLACES OF THE POPULATION. 


Broadly, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the common 
law principle of locality of birth, although it is provided also that, irrespec- 
tive of place of birth, any child whose father was a British subject, or a 
child born on a British vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. 


The nationality of the population of the State at the census of 1947 
was preponderatingly British, no less than 99.5 per cent. of the inhabitants 
being of British allegiance. The proportion born in Australia was 89.8 
per cent. 


ABORIGINALS. 


The number of aboriginals in New South Wales during the first century 
after the date of settlement is not known accurately, but it is certain that 
they were never numerous, 
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At the censuses of 1871 and 1881 aboriginals living a wild or semi-wild 
state were not enumerated. The first careful enumeration was made in 
1891, when it was found that there were only 5,097 aboriginals of full 
blood. Since then their number has declined progressively. The number 
of aboriginals of full-blood enumerated at censuses since 1871 was as 
follows :— 


Table 140.—Aboriginals (Full Blood). 


Census. Males. Temales. Total. Census. Males. Females, Total. 

1871 709 274 983* 1911 1,152 860 2,012 
1881 938 705 1,643* 1921 923 674 1,597 
1891 2,896 2,201 5,097 1933 617 417 1,084 
1901 2,192 1,586 3,778 


* Iixcluding aboriginals in wild or semi-wild state. 


The numbers of half-castes enumerated at successive censuses were as 
follows :—In 1891, 3,183; in 1901, 3,147; in 1911, 4,512; and in 1921, 4,588, 
of whom 2,367 were males and 2,221 females, There were 8,309 enumerated 
at the census of 1938, of whom 4,358 were males and 8,951 females. 


Since 1924 endeavour has been made to obtain an annual census of 
aboriginals with the assistance of the Aborigines’ Welfare Board and the 
police. Owing to the difficulty of tracing individuals, it is considered 
that these enumerations are not precise, but the figures may be regarded 
as reliable estimates. The number recorded at the annual collection of 
30th June, 1933 was 195 greater than at the census enumeration of the 
whole population. At 30th June, 1941 the number of aboriginals of full 
blood recorded in this way was 594, of whom 375 were males and 219 
females. Of the total 40 were nomadic, 112 were in regular employment, 
and there were 442 others. The number living in supervised camps was 
814, excluding any who were in regular employment. 


Half-castes recorded at the annual collection of 30th June, 1941 numbered 
10,022 of whom 5,361 were males and 4,661 females. However, it ig probable 
that this is a considerable overstatement through the inclusion of full- 
bloods, and possibly of quadroons and persons of lesser caste. 


Of the half-castes recorded in 1941, 505 were nomadic, 2,057 were in 
regular employment, and there were 7,460 others. The number living in 
supervised camps was 8,408. 


Owing to difficulties in collecting data the annual census of aboriginals 
hag been suspended since 1941. 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALIAN STATES. 


The following table shows the population and the proportion of population 
of each State of the Commonwealth at the last three censuses. Aboriginals 
of full blood are excluded. 


During the intercensal period 1933 to 1947, the population of New South 
Wales increased at an average annual rate of 0.99 per cent., which was 
faster than that of any other State of the Commonwealth, excepting 
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Queensland, where the rate was 1.11 per cent. In order, rates in other 
States were:—Western Australia, 0.98 per cent.; Tasmania, 0.88 per cent., 
Victoria, 0.87 per cent.; and South: Australia, 0.76 per cent. The. average 
for the whole of Australia was 0.96 per cent. 


Table 141.—Population of Australian States and Territories. 


. Proportion in each Stata 
Population. or Territory. 


State or Territory 
Census, Census, Census, Census, Ceusus, Census, 
1921. 1933. 1947, 1921, 1938. 1947, 


per cent./per cent.|per cent. 


New South Wales ...| 2,100,371 | 2,600,847 | 2,984,838 | 38-67 39:23 39-38 
Victoria oe .-| 1,531,280 |-1,820,261 | 2,054,701 | 28-19 27-46 27-11 
Queensland vee we) 755,972 947,534 | 1,106,415 | 13-92 14:29 14:60 
South Australia «| 495,160 580,949 646,073. 9-13 8-76 8-53 
Western Australia ...| 332,732 438,852 502,480 6:06 6:62 6-63 
Tasmania ee | 213,780 | 227,599 257,078 | 3-91 3-43 3°39) 
Northern Territory ... 3,867 4,850 10,868 ‘07 ‘07 14 
Australian Capital Ter. 2,572 8,947 16,905 ‘05 14 +22 

Commonwealth ...| 5,485,734 | 6,629,839 | 7,579,358 | 100-00 |100:00 | 100-00 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 


The ratio of the population of New South Wales to that of the rest of 
the world may be gauged by reference to the following table, derived from 
the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1942-44, Although 
based on the latest information available, comparisons should not be drawn 
between totals for-continents (and:some countries) published from year to 
year as the figures in some instances are mere approximations founded on 
estimates for which little data exist. Apart from such cases, the popula- 
tions stated are estimates founded on the latest available census figures. 
The data relate to the year 1939 and therefore do not take account of the 
political changes which have occurred since then. Complete post-war 
population estimates ‘related. to present day political areas are not available 
from authoritative:sources, 
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Table 142.—Population of World. 


i nti Proportionat 
Squmeatiies| Population | Distribution, | Number of 
Region or Country, (as at 31st at 31st persons 
‘December, | December, ee Pe 
1939). 1939, Area. toa ae 
10D. 
thousands. | thousands, | per cent. | per cent. 
Continental Divisions— 
Europe* +e oe a 2,079 402,000 4-1 18:5 193-4 
Asia* .,, 10,348 | 1,154,000 20:2 53-2 111-5. 
US.S.R.f in Europe ‘and Asia 8,176 172,000 15:9 719 21-0 
Africa . 11,699 158,000 22-8 13 13-5 
North and Central America. 8,742 184,878 17-0 85 21-1 
South America Fa aa 6,938 | ‘ 88,500 13-6 4-1 12:8 
Australasia and Oceania hi 3,301 10,800 64 5 3-3 
World Totalt wits 51,283 | 2,170,178 100-0 100-0 42:3 
Countries (including Depen- 
dencies)§— 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations... ar oe 11,456 537,163 22:3 24-8 46- 
China{ rie wen ded 4,287 450,000 8-4 20:7 105-0 
UVS.S.R.T ine see 8,176 172,000 15:9 7:9 21-0 
United States of America aie 3,739 150,183 13 6-9 40-2; 
TFrance.. ate vie wae 4,623 105,771 9-0 49 22:9: 
Japan . soe as a 262 104,120 5 4:8 397:4- 
: Netherlands tas ko eas 809 78,553 16 3-6 97-1 
-Germany|| ... oe is 226 79,855 4 3:7 353-3. 
Italy ... tas aie wes 1,466 52,466 2-9 24 35:3. 
Brazil . seis nfs 3,286 40,700 6-4 1-9 12-4 
Other Countries sa vee 12,953 399,367 25:3 18-4 30-8. 
World Totalt ‘ius 51,283 | 2,170,178 100-0 100-0 42-3 
\ 
* Tixcluding U.S.S.R. + Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia). 
} Excluding Arctic and Antarctic Regions. § Excluding Mandated Territories, 
q Including Manchukuo, || Including the Saar Territory, Austria, Sudetenland and Memel. 


MIGRATION. 


A large movement of population takes place each year between New 
South Wales and other Australian States, but is due more to the movement 
of tourists, business men, and persons following itinerant callings, tham 
to immigration or emigration of a permanent nature: 


Although a similar qualification applies to oversea movements, migration 
experience is. governed by several factors and: of these the principal is the 
arrival of migrants. assisted by the State and of. other permanent. settlers 
who are attracted in large numbers in times of- economic stability. 
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The interstate and oversea movement of people to and from New South 
Wales is shown in the following table. Figures for war years relate to 
civilian movement only and include evacuees :— 


Table 143.—Interstate and Oversea Migration. 


Excess of Arrivals over 


Departures from New South Departures 


Arrivals in New South Wales. 


ales. (Net Immigration.) 
Year. r if 
from ‘o 
Inter- Oversea 
Inter- Oversea Inter- Oversea i 
state, | Countries) Total. state. | Countries| T°tal. state. seule Total. 
* Direct. bd Direct. : 


1937 | 151,586 45,2085 | 196,789 | 146,812 
£938 | 155,606 50,040 | 205,646 | 155,231 46,672 | 201,903 375 3,368 3,743 


43,237 | 190,049 4,774 1,966 6,740 
1939 | 142,400 49,119 | 191,519 | 142,206 43,407 | 185,613 194 6,712 5,906 


1940 | 115,607 27,320 | 142,927 | 125,747 20,217 | 145,964 |(-)10,140 7,103 |(-) 3,037 
14,188 | 140,617 |(-) 8,160 2,754 |(~) 5,406 
8,994 | 130,853 9,783 695 10,478 
2,699 | 133,978 2,495 21 2,516 
1944 | 164,089 4,622 | 168,711 | 146,617 5,405 | 152,022 17,472 \(-) 782 16,689 
1945 | 200,452 10,020 | 210,472 | 193,185 10,489 | 203,674 7,267 |\(-) 469 6,798 
1946 | 263,511 22,501 | 286,012 | 258,723 31,767 | 290,490 4,788 |(-) 9,266 |(~) 4,478 
1947 | 339,305 46,640 | 385,945 | 343,346 43,025 | 386,371 |(-) 4,041 3,615 |(-) 426 


1941 | 118,269 16,942 | 135,211 | 126,429 
1042 | 136,642 4,689 | 141,331 | 126,859 
1043 | 133,774 2,720 | 186,494 | 131,279 


* Including movement of population to and from oversea countries via other States, 
(~) Denotes excess of departures. 


Arrivals from and departures to “oversea countries direct” as shown 
above represent complete records of persons arriving or departing oversea 
direct. They include persons permanently transferring their residences as 
well as casual movements of Australians and of oversea visitors. The 
numbers are dissected into these categories in Table 144. 


The records of interstate movement of population which are used for 
the purposes of migration statistics are restricted to the minimum required 
to determine the net migration and therefore do not represent the total 
numbers arriving or departing. Records for sea and air traffic do not 
distinguish those who hold return tickets and therefore they are included. 
Since 1st July, 1926 the movement by rail has been represented by single 
interstate rail tickets, disregarding return tickets, 


Road movements, though considerable, are not recorded but probably 
do not affect the annual net migration materially. 


Fluctuations in net migration generally, are due largely to the influence 
of economic conditions. The onset of depression in 1929 was marked by a 
heavy diminution in net immigration followed in 1930 and 1981 by substan- 
tial net emigration. With a recovery in economic conditions in the 
subsequent years, the State showed small annual gains of population by 
migration until war commenced, 


Table 148, showing figures compiled on the basis described, illustrates 
the restrictive effect of war-time conditions on the movement of civilian 
population in recent years. The years 1945 and 1946 were affected in 
considerable degree by post-war readjustments. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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Oversea MicraTIon. 


The aggregate oversea movement of population shown in the last table 
may be analysed to distinguish between persons migrating for permanent 
settlement, Australians travelling abroad, and visitors from other countries. 


Particulars of intention in regard to residence of persons arriving and 
departing oversea have been collected since 1st July, 1924. The classifica- 
tion is made according to intention declared upon embarkation or 
disembarkation and as intentions in some cases are changed subsequently, 
the figures do not show the actual movements precisely. In the classification, 
“permanent residence” denotes residence for one year or more. ‘The 
following summary shows the number in the various categories in the years 
1944 to 1947, comparing the totals for New South Wales with those for 
all Australia, 


Table 144.—Migrants—New South Wales and Commonwealth. 


1044, 1945. 1946, 1947. 

anaes and 

epartures 
Oversea Direct. Be Common- oer Common- aoe Common- so Common- 
Wales.| We*lth. | yates. | Wealth. | Wales, | Wealth. | wales, | Wealth. 

Arrivals— 
Permanent New 

Arrivals .., «| 1,492 | 2,460 | 4,557 | 7,143 | 9,561 | 18,217) 16,530] 31,765 


Australians return- 
ing oe -..| 1,481 | 2,025 | 2,654 | 3,760 | 4,830 6,330] 15,216} 18,305 


Visitors eae ...{ 1,699 | 2,961 | 2,805 | 4,104 | 8,110 | 10,848] 14,894 17,698 
Eivacuees* ... 4 ee 51 4 369 


Total arrivals ...| 4,622 | 7,497 | 10,020 | 15,376 | 22,501 | 34,890) 46,640] 67,768 


Departures— 
Australian residents 
departing per- é 
manentlyt ..| 1,801 | 4,272 | 5,479 | 10,785 | 19,210 | 29,806] 13,255) 19,579 


Australians who in- 
tend toreturn ...| 1,937 | 2,605 | 1,828] 2,788 | 4,699 6,702] 14,319] 18,764 


Visitors eee «| 1,667 | 2,803 | 3,182 | 4,432 | 7,858 | 13,530) 15,451) 18,814 


Total departures...| 5,405 | 9,680 | 10,489 | 18,005 | 31,767 | 50,038) 43,025) 57,157 


* These totalled 3,080 in New South Wales and 12,586 in Australia in the years 1941-45. 
+ Includes repatriating evacuees, 


The New South Wales figures relate to persons leaving oversea ships 
at New South Wales ports, irrespective of the ultimate State of destination,. 
and persons from other States joining oversea ships at New South Wales 
ports. The majority of travellers between Australia and other countries 
(particularly visitors from abroad) embark or disembark at ports in New 
South Wales (principally Sydney). 


i 
H 
1 
4 
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Nationality. of -Oversea: Migrants. 


The following table shows the-nationalities of persons who arrived in or 
departed from Australia via the ports of New South Wales in the last 
three ‘years :-— 


‘Table. 145.—-Nationality of. Oversea Migrants. 


1945, 1946, : 1947, 
Racial Origin : 
or 1 

A . . Excess A Excess es Excess 
Nationality, Arri- | Depar- ' | <Arri- | Depar- ; | Arri-° | Depar- es 

vals, | tures. one vals, | tures, oe vals,.| tures. aera 
British os ia Are 8,823 9,529|(-) 706] 17,588] 24,956](-)7,418] 37,823) °87,094 729 
¥renclhi ia sa ‘is 320 331\(--) 11 492 545|(-) 53 863 798 55 
‘German on abe eee 29 371(-) 8 235 192 43 522 251 271 
‘Greek ies one oan 5 8](-) 3 95 27 68 442, 71 371 
Italian Sie are aie ii 36/(~) 25 20 76\(-) 56 145 204\(-) 59 
Russian 16 14 2 129 182] (-) 3 289 129 160 
United States of America .. 235 214 21} 1,594) 2,222/)(-) 628 2,213 1,193}. 1,020 
Yugoslav... nee ore 3 1 2 22, 32\(-) 10 b4 44|(-) 10 
‘Other Turopean ... ae 425 219 206 1,408) 2,506)(-)1,098} 2,815) 1,446; 1,369 
Total, European sind 9,867] 10,389|\(~) 522) -21,538] 30,688\(—)9,155| 45,186] 41,230 3,906 
Chinese Git Sie so 60 27 83 378 533\(-) 155 795 1,118\(-) 318 

Indian ar ose ae 34 38|(-) 4 428 404 24 499 479 2 

Japanese... aa an 1 ai 1 1 5|(-) 4 3 2 1 

‘Syrian ate | Se 1 Q-) 1 18 9 9 18 80) 12 - 
‘Other Asiatic: es 33 13 20 115 106 9 131 124 7 
Polynesian, Molanesian, etc, 14 17\(-) 3 20 12 8 38 20 18 
Other Non-European at 10 8 7 8 1o(-) 2 20 27\(-) 7 
Total, Non-Enropean 153 100 53 968} 1,079(-) 111 1,504) 1,795\(-) 291 
Grand Total «| 10,020) 10,489](-) 469} 22,501] 31,767|(-)9,266) 46,640) 48,025) 3,615 


(~—) Denotes excess of departures. 


The numbers in the table include visitors from oversea and ,Australian 
residents travelling abroad. 


To better indicate the effect of migration upon the racial composition 
of the population, the above figures have been analysed according to inten- 
tion as to residence expressed at the time of arrival or departure, and the 
net “permanent” movement of persons of certain nationalities since 1938 
is shown in the following table. The figures represent the balance between. 
those departing permanently and those who arrive intending to reside for 
one year or longer. 


Table 146.—Net “Permanent” Oversea Migration by Nationality. 


Raclal Origin or i 
Nationality. 1939, 1940. 1941, | 1942, 1943. | 1944. 1945, 1946, 1947, 

British ats we «((-) 485) 2,362) 1,704/(-) 244)(-) 803|(-) 3808](-)1,160|(-)7,779 136 
‘German oon ais nine 2,706 119)(-) 11 we lo 1 1\(-) 8 49 363 
‘Greek ove vee aes 288 68 8 nee 1 3|(-) 3 70 366 
Italian aes nee on 5d 156|(~) 1 3 ove Ai) 28-) 387\(-) 11 
Yngoslav in 114) 4i\(-) 1 be Sy at 2(-) 7C) _ 8 
United States of America ... 57 46 86|(-) 24|{-) 1\-) 30 40|(-) 813 766 
‘Other European ove oT 1,216 407 222 42 99 26 184|(—) 937 1,955 
Total European | 4,490] 3,199] 2,007|(-) 228|(-) 205/(-) 307|(-) 973|(-)9,454| 3,567 
‘Chinese aes 73|\(-) 78 74 28 11\-) 18 29\(-) 248\(-) 220 
Natives of Tndia, Ceylon ia 5 19 8 vee I) vd 12 10 12 25 
Japanese .., vel) 12/-)  38/(-) 208 vis ahs nes wl 4 3 
Syrian ta an 43\(-) 1 a whe 3 1 7 3 
Other Asiatic’ ae wes 35 1 12 4 1 5 5 40 31 
Other Non-Huropean oa 5 9 7 5|(~) 1K) 1 6\() 2\(-) 10 
Total Non-European... 149|\(-)  88\(-) 102 37 7\(-) 2 51\(-) 195\(-) 168 
Grand Total «| 4,639} 8,111) 1,905|(~) 186|(-) 198](-) 309}(-) 922/(-)9,649/ 3,399 


(-) Denotes excess of departures, 
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‘Immigration Restriction, 


‘At Common’ Law aliens have no legal. right of admission to any ' British 
country, and migration to and. from'New South Wales is regulated. prin- 
eipally by statutes of the Federal Parliament, ¢.g., the Immigration ‘Act, 
1901-1948, and the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. 


Any person maybe refused admission to Australia who fails: to:write from 
dictation by ian officer not less. than fifty words in any. prescribed European 
language; any person who has not the. prescribed certificate of health; any 
feeble-minded person; any person suffering from serious transmissible 
‘disease or defect, tuberculosis or certain other serious ‘diseases; any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances; any prostitute or person living 
-by prostitution; any advocate of ‘revolution, .assassination, or. the unlawful 
“destruction of property; or any person 16.years of age or over not possessed 
vot xa ‘passport. as-prescribed. Should such persons gain admission, they 
amay be:ideported. As -a,.general rule persons formerly domiciled iin the 
_State.cannot be excluded from: return after temporary absence. 


Registration of Aliens. 


Regulations under the immigration laws of the Commonwealth, provide 
machinery for checking and regulating the entry of aliens and for collecting 
-gomprehensive personal records .upon-entry into the Commonwealth, but 
«until recently,..except in.war-time, there were no provisions for recording 
their movements within the Commonwealth. 


_ The ‘Aliens ‘Act, 1947 (Commonwealth) which came into operation on 1st 
‘January, 1948 repealed the Aliens Registration Act, 1939, and super- 
seded the National Security (Alien Control) ‘Regulations. It provides 
for a Register of Aliens in each State or Territory of the Commonwealth, 
and that all aliens over the age of 16 years must register unless exempted 
under the provisions of the Act and notify change of their address or 
occupation to'the responsible officer within seven days. 


Upon registration, .an.alien receives a certificate of registration which 
he.must: produce.apon demand, by a competent authority and surrender 
-before. leaving the Commonwealth, 


Assisted Migration. 


‘Particulars of! the history of assisted:migration: will -be:found in earlier 
‘ssues of the ‘Year’.Book, 


Assisted immigration throughout the years. has:;been intermittent. The 
degree of assistance afforded, types of persons to be admitted, method of 
choosing. them and: countries whence they came, as: matters of Government 
policy, have been dependent to a very large extent upon local conditions. 


‘After the war of ‘1914-18, Governments of the State, the Commonwealth 
‘and the United ‘Kindgom co-operated:in migration policy. Information 
‘relating to schemes in operation from 1919-to 1932 and from 1987 to 1989, 
‘the number of ‘arrivals since 1832, and other particulars of assisted 
“gmmigrants were published: in: the 1940-41 issue of the Year Book. Assisted 
‘migration was suspended upon the outbreak of war in September, :1939, 
and -the ‘last - assisted immigrant under the 1937-39 scheme ‘arrived ‘in 
New.'South ‘Wales early in 1941. 

*2087—2 
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In March, 1945, an agreement was made between the Commonwealth and: 
United Kingdom Governments for a scheme of free and assisted passages 
for British residents desirous of migrating to Australia, with provisions 
similar to those of the earlier schemes. The Commonwealth Government 
is to undertake recruitment, selection, medical examination and trans~ 
portation, and the States will be responsible for reception, accommodation 
on arrival and after-care of migrants. Provision is made for individual 
and group nominations, and in connection with the latter, for the co-opera- 
tion of auxiliary voluntary migration organisations. The scheme com- 
meuced in April, 1947, and is to operate only while conditions for settle- 
ment are favourable. 


The United Kingdom Government will provide free passages for British 
ex-servicemen aud women and persons with war-time service in the Mer- 
chant Navy, and, under its Empire Settlement Acts, will assist migration 
of other suitable British subjects normally resident in the United King- 
dom. These latter, male or female, are to contribute £10 if of or above 
the age of 19 years and £5 if between the ages of 14 and 19 years toward 
the cost of passage. The remainder of the cost of passage of these, and 
the cost of free transport of children igs to be shared equally by the two 
Governments. 


The maintenance of British child migrants brought to Australia under 
the auspices of voluntary migration organisations is the subject of agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth and State Governments. The States are 
to pay 3s. 6d. per week for each child up to the age of 14 years (or 16 
years if the child remains at school) subject to the concurrent payments 
of Commonwealth child endowment of 7g. 6d. (10s. from November, 1948) 
per week and of the United Kingdom Government’s contribution of 5s. 
sterling (6s. 3d. Australian currency) per week. 


The legal guardianship of British evacuee children still in Australia, 
and of migrant children brought to Australia otherwise than with, or who: 
live under the care of their parents or relatives, is vested under the 
Immigration (Guardianship of Children) Act, 1946 in the Minister for 
Immigration. He may delegate his powers of guardianship to State autho- 
rities. Generally, those who sponsor the admission of such children are 
granted the custody of them. 


The Commonwealth Government has arranged to grant assisted passages 
to British Empire and United States ex-servicemen and to persous of Euro- 
pean countries, but aliens are to be admitted only in numbers and of 
classes as can be readily assimilated. 


In an agreement with the International Refugee Organisation, a sub- 
sidiary of the United Nations Organisation, signed at Geneva on 21st July, 
1947, Australia has undertaken to admit an annual quota of 12,000 displaced 
persons, to be selected by the Commonwealth, for each of which it will 
contribute £10 toward the cost of passage. The Commonwealth has agreed 
to increase the quota to 20,000 a year if the Organisation can provide the 
necessary ships. The first party of displaced persons arrived in November, 
1947. These migrants spend the first month after arrival in reception and 
training centres to acquire a knowledge of the Australian way of life 
and to be prepared for their successful placement in the community. 
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NATURALISATION. 


Naturalisation is a function of the Commonwealth, and certificates of 
naturalisation are issued under Federal enactments. Until 26th January, 
1949 a certificate of naturalisation as a British subject was issued under 
the provisions of the Nationality Act, 1920-1946, but on that date this 
Act was replaced by the Nationality and Citizenship Act, 1948 whereby 
the certificates relate to naturalisation as an Australian citizen. All 
persons possessing Australian citizenship are British subjects. 


On account of the small non-British element in the population of New 
South Wales the number of naturalisations generally has not been large, 
but, in recent years, the relatively higher proportion of alien migrants 
who settled permanently has caused a proportionate increase in the number 
of naturalisations. In the 71 years, 1849 to 1919, there were 17,426 persons 
naturalised but in the 28 years 1920 to 1947 there were 16,006. There were 
1,227 naturalised in 1944, 1,651 in 1945, 2,198 in 1946 and 805 in 1947. The 
following table shows the birthplaces of the persons naturalised in New 
South Wales since 1920 :— 


Table 147.—Birthplaces of Persons Naturalised, 1920 to 1947. 


Birthplace. | Number. Birthplace. Number. Birthplace. Number, 
Ttaly ... {4,088 || Czechoslovakia 351 || Lithuania oat 70 
Greece se| 2,292 || Norway wee 301 || Belgium oh 69 
Germany «| 1,928 || Hungary ate 296 || Turkey eee 54 
Austria ae 827 || France ... set 283 Bulgaria wide 34 
Russia ia 783 || Finland as 255 || Portugal oes 10 
Poland. ... wai 761 || United States 249 || Servia ... ar 6 
Yugoslavia =... 506 || Switzerland... 242 
Estonia... re 408 || Holland eae 196 || Other ... eis 655 
Denmark se 358 || Latvia ... we 105 — 
Syria... or 357 || Roumania ... 100 Total ...| 16,006 
Sweden tes 345 || Spain ... ba 77 


Figures showing birthplaces of persons naturalised each year are pub- 
lished in the Statistical Register. 


PASSPORTS, 


Tho Passports Act, 1938-1948 of the Commonwealth, which came into 
operation on ist July, 1939, replaced an Act of 1920. It is uniform with 
similar legislation in other British countries. Under its provisions it is 
not compulsory for persons leaving Australia to be possessed of a valid 
passport. But in practice a passport usually is needed because it must be 
produced for entry into most British and foreign countries. Moreover it 
is prescribed by the Immigration Act, 1901-1948, that all persons over 16 
years of age who desire to enter Australia must be in possession of a valid 
passport in addition to landing permit or other necessary authority even 
on return after temporary absence. 
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The fee for a Commonwealth passport is: £1, and as a general rule it is 
endorsed as valid for five years from the.date of issue. It may be renewed 
for any consecutive period from one to five years provided ‘the total period 
does not exceed ten years; then a fresh passport must be obtained. A fee 
of 2s. is charged for each year of renewal. 


British visas are added. to ‘the passports. of ‘aliens; the fees. being 8s. for 
an ordinary visa. and 2s, for.a transit visa. 


British subjects travelling to foreign countries must have their: pass+ 
ports endorsed for travel to those countries, bearing, where required, the 
visa of the respective consular representatives. Tho necessity for consular 
visas’ has been dispensed with in respect of travel to some foreign 
countries. 
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REGISTRATION OF Birtus, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, 


Crvin registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 
New South Wales in March, 1856; when a general registry was estab- 
lished, and a Registrar-General appomted by the Governor. The law 
relating to registration is contained in the Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages Act, 1899-1948, and those relating to marriage in the 
Marriage Act, 1899-1948, For registration purposes New South Wales 
was divided into 125 registry districts from 1893 until 1st July, 1948 when 
the number’ was reduced to 97, each having a: registry. office in the charge 
of a district registrar. Some districts have additional ‘registry ‘offices: with 
an assistant district registrar in charge. On 1st July, 1948 there were 
197 registry offices. 


The births of all children born alive are required to be registered within 
sixty, days of the birth. After the expiration of sixty days a birth cannot 
be registered unless some person present at the birth, or the parent, makes 
a statutory declaration within six months of the birth. Prior to 1st. April, 
1935, no birth could be registered after the expiration of six months, but 
the ‘amending Act, which came into operation on that date, provides: for 
such registrations upon proper ‘authority: being obtained. A child is con- 
sidered: to have been born alive if it has breathed and has been wholly 
born into the world whether it has had an independent circulation or not. 
As a general rule, births are registered promptly in order to obtain the 
benefit of the maternity allowances, 


The registration of stillbirths was commenced on 1st April, 1935, and 
the law requires that registrations be made within 21 days. For pur: 
poses of registration a stillborn child is one of seven months gestation or 
over not born alive, and includes any child not born alive which measures 
at least fourteen inches, but does not include any child which has actually 
breathed. 


Before interment or cremation, notice of the death of any, person must 
be supplied to the District Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by 
the householder or tenant of the house or place in which the death occurs. 
Such notice must‘ be accompanied by a proper ‘certificaté as to the cause 
of death. When a dead body:is found, the déath is registered by the coroner 
or by the nearest Justice of the Peace. - 


Marriages may be celebrated only by a minister of religion registered 
for that purpose by the Registrar-General, or by the District Registrar 
of the district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides. In the 
latter case the parties to be married must sign, before the District Registrar, 
a declaration that'they desire to be married, and affirming the usual place 
of residence of the intendéd wife. Marriage of minors is permissible onl} 
with the written consent required by law: Marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister or a deceased brother’s widow ig valid in law in New’ South 


Wales. 


In March, 1948 there were 2,850 persons registered as ministers of 
religion for the celebration of. marriages in New South Wales. The dis- 
tribution amongst the various denominations is. shown below, viz.: 669 
belonged to the Church of England, 952. were Roman Catholic; 318 
Methodist, 827 Presbyterian, 84 Congregational, ,133 Baptist, 94 belonged 
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to the Salvation Army, 104 were Seventh Day Adventists, 45 belonged to 
the Church of Christ, 16 to the Latter Day Saints, and 12 to the Jewish 
faith. There were 41 other religious bodies, represented by 96 ministers. 


MARRIAGES. 


The following table shows the average annual number of marriages and 
the crude rates per 1,000 of the population since 1881 :— 


Table 148.—Marriages, New South Wales. 


Average Rate per Rate per 

Period, | Annual Number of | 1,000 of Perlod, Aaa 1,000 of 
Marriages, Population, Population. 

1861-65 8,384 9'O4 1936-40 25,2957 9'29 
1866-70 8,654 BOs 1941-45 28,505* 9°97 
1871-75 | 4,242, 777 
1876-80 5,181 7°83 
1881-85 7,147 8°48 1987 23,188 8°60 
1886-90 7,780 7°46 1938 24,579 9'03 
1891-95 7,985 6°65 1989 25,471 9°26 
1896-00 9,098 6°98 1940 80,364 10°93 
1901-05 10,485 740 1941 29,983 10°70 
1906-10 12,745 8°23 1942 84,533 12°20 
1911-15 16,745 931 1948 26,302 9°20 
1916-20 15,756 8°03 1944 26,426 9°15 
1921-26 18,041 8°20 1045 25,288 8°67 
1926-30 19,253 7°86 1946 31,684 10'76 
1931-35 18,742 7°20 1947 30,172 10°11 


* Annual average. 


Marriage rates declined steadily for ten years prior to 1894, when the 
rate was only 6.25 per 1,000 of population. After that year an improve- 
ment, remarkable for its regularity, was experienced, until in 1912 the 
rate (9.56 per 1,000) was the highest rate recorded to that time. Tne rate 
was slightly higher in 1915, due to marriages of soldiers prior to their 
departure overseas. There was a sharp decline during the absence of many 
men of marriageable age, then an exceptional rise after their return from 
active service, the rate in 1920 being 9.76 per 1,000. 


After the First World War the rate was fairly steady at about 8.11 per 
1,000 until acute depression set in and it declined to its lowest level, 6.02 per 
1,000, in 1931. Subsequently the rate rose slowly year by year until the early 
part of 1989 when there was a slackening in the post-depression increase. 
After the outbreak of war in September, 1939 there was a sudden change, 
and the number of marriages in the next four months was higher by 1,056 
than in September to December, 1938. 


In 1940 the number of marriages increased by 4,898 to 30,364 and the 
high level was maintained in 1941. In the following year there was a further 
exceptional rise to 34,583 marriages, representing 12.20 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, and both number and rate far exceeded any previous record. In this 
year many Australian troops returned from war service abroad, and a large 
number of Allied forces arrived in Australia; moreover, prevailing economic 
conditions of industrial activity and heavy war-time expenditure favoured 
an increase in marriages. By 1948 the impetus of war-time factors weakened 
and the number of marriages from 1948 to 1945 was little above the pre-war 
average, but the number again increased sharply with the rapid return 
and demobilisation of servicemen after October, 1945, There were 31,684 
marriages in 1946, and 30,172 in 1947. 
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Marriages of members of Allied forces in New South Wales are included 
in the years in which they were celebrated. Most of the marriages occurred 
in the years 1942 to 1946, 


The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the 
population in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and in New 
Zealand in 1947 compared with the rates of the previous five years:— 


Table 149.—Marriage Rates, Australasia. 


State or Country. 1942, 1948, 1944, 1045, 1946, 1047, 
New South Wales... aa 12°20 9°20 915 8°67 10°76 10°11 
Victoria el ave as) 12°06 9°30 8:07 8°22 10°57 9°05 
Queensland... tee one 11°32 9°53 10°67 9'20 10°70 9°05 
Sonth Australia aes aia 13°34 10°21 972 848 10°55 1032 
Western Australia... aes 11°41 9°50 9°36 777 10°49 10°50 
Tasmania vee a He 10°08 8°65 7°88 751 10°51 10°02 
Commonwealth or ie 11°99 9°35 9°33 8°50 10°64 10°09 
New Zealand ... fe ine 7°91 7°58 843 10°14 12°38 10°92 


Congucat Conprrion BErorE MarriaGn, 


The males married during the year 1947 were 26,722 bachelors, 1,338 
widowers, and 2,112 divorced men. Of the females 26,651 were spinsters, 
1,426 were widows, and 2,095 werd divorced. The proportion of males 
re-married was 11.48 per cent. and of females 11.67 per cent. 


The following table shows particulars relating to first marriages and 
re-marriages in quinqueuuial periods since 1891 and aunually since 1942. 


Table 150.—Conjugal Condition at Marriage. 


Males who were— Females who were— Rates per 10,000 Married. 
Bridegrooms. sf Brides, 
Period. Fa FA ; ; : : a FA = 7 ; F 
a |e | 3 El¢g;/ 8B | €)e/s] 8] e] 3 
3 B | g Ball) ae 6 | & 8 | § 
s |z|s pi ele Ta lelel glee 
rs) E Aa a E 4 re) ar) a |B 1A 


1891-95 | 36,782 | 3,008 134 36,671 | 3,015 238 | 9,213 | 753 34 9,185 | 755 | 60 
1896-00 | 41,808 | 3,379 280 41,998 | 3,043 426 | 9,195 | 743 62 || 9,287 | 669 94 
1901-05 | 48,283 | 3,586 306 48,587 | 3,100 488 | 9,254 | 687 59 || 9,812 | 594 94 
1906-10 | 59,499 | 3,807 418 59,894 | 3,249 581 | 9,337 | 597 66 || 9,399 | 510 91 
1911-15 | 78,857 | 4,3u6 661 78,940 | 3,935 849 | 9,419 | 514 67 || 9,429 | 470 | 101 
1916-20 | 73,145 | 4,762 874 73,089 | 4,665 | 1,027 | 9,285 | 604 | 111 9,278 | 592 | 130 
1921-25 | 88,042 | 6,538 | 1,627 83,162 | 5,171 | 1,874 ; 9,206 | 614 | 180 || 9,219 | 573 | 208 
1026-30 | 88,786 | 5,423 | 2,056 89,688 | 4,164] 2,413 | 9,223 | 563 | 214 || 9,317 | 482 | 251 
1931-35 | 86,636 | 4,836 | 2,238 || 88,085 | 3,162 | 2,472 | 9,245 | 516 | 239 || 9,400 | 336 | 264 
1936-40 |116,630 | 5,986 | 3,859 || 118,265 | 4,149 | 4,061 9,222 | 473 | 305 || 9,351 | 328 | 321 
1941-45 | 130,009 | 6,769 | 5,749 || 180,669 | 5,666] 6,192 | 9,122 | 475 | 403 || 9,168 | 398 | 434 


1942 31,918 | 1,506 | 1,109 || 32,075 | 1,204 | 1,254 | 9,243 | 436 | 321 || 9,288 | 349 | 363 
1043 23,983 | 1,311 | 1,008 || 24,228 | 1,007 | 1,067 | 9,118 | 499 | 383 |} 9,211 | 388 | 406 
1944 23,924 | 1,824 | 1,178 || 24,084 | 1,107 ; 1,235 | 9,053 | 501 | 446 || 9,114 | 419 | 467 
1945 22,477 | 1,350 | 1,456 22,641 | 1,243 | 1,499 | 8,890 | 584 | 576 || 8,915 | 402 | 593 
1946 28,583 ; 1,415 | 1,686 |) 28,511 | 1,488] 1,685 ; 9,021 | 447 | 532 |} 8,998 | 470 | 532 
1947 26,722 | 1,338 | 2,112 |) 26,651 | 1,426 | 2,095 | 8,857 | 443 | 700 || 8,833 | 473 | 694 


Re-marriage is greater among men than women. The proportion of 
widowers in the total marriages exceeded that of widows in each year 
after 1891 except for a short period after both World War I and -World 
War ITI (1920 to 1922 and 1946 and 1947), when the variation was 
probably due to re-marriages of war widows. The excess of widowers. 
over widows re-married increased after 1925, probably due, in part, to the 
introduction of widows’ pensions in March, 1926. 
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‘In each ‘year from 1893 to 1945 (except 1939) the ‘proportion of 
re-marriages of divorced women exceeded: that of divorced men: but the 
proportions were equal in 1946, and in 1947 the male: proportion was 
.slightly the higher. Re-marriages of divorcees.have increased:and in the 
last three years were numerically greater than those of widowers and 
widows. ‘The number of divoreed. persons: re-married.in 1943-47 compared 
with those in 1933-37 inereased as regards males by 163 per cent. and as 
regards females by :149 per cent. 


‘The proportion of .re-marriages reached its lowest point among both 
bridegrooms andi brides in 1915, and the subsequent increase was due mainly 
to the re-marriage of divorced persons. The increase among brides was 
not:as great .as:among bridegrooms,)the increase in the..divorced women 
among ‘the ‘former being offset by a decrease in.the proportion of .widows. 


Age at Marriage. 


‘The number of brides and bridegrooms in age groups in each of the 
last eleven years ig shown in the following table. The ages recorded are 
those stated at marriage by the contracting parties, without verification, 
‘as representing ‘age:last birthday. 


Table 151.—Age at’ Marriage. 


Total Ages of Bridegrooms. ‘Agesiof Brides, 
Number 
‘Year, of Under 21 to 30 to 45 and Under 21 to 30 to ‘| 45 and 


,/Marriages,| 21 years. |29 years,|.44 years, over. :21 years, | 29 years. | 44 years.| over 


1937} 23,188 1,246 [14,777 | 5,712 1,453 5,151 14,104 3,156 | 777 
1938| 24,579 1,263 | 15,707 6,095 1,514 5,380 15,112 3,284 | 803 
1939) 25,471 1,300 | 16,418 6,177 1,576 5,439 15,827 3,382 | 823 
1940) ..30,364 1,591 |.20,002 7,166 | «1,605 ‘7,001 18,332 | 4,176 | 855 
1941) -29,983 1,784 | 195473 6,961 1,765 7,314 17,461 4,217 | 991 
1942) 34,533 2,214 22, 525 7,715 2,079 8,758 19,986 4,698 |.1,141 
1943) 26,302 1;907 16,753 5,829 1,813 7,289 14,368 33644 | 1,001 
1944) .°26,426 1;986 [16,966 | . 5,710 1,764 7,479 14,252 3j696 | 999 


B. 2,012 |15,482 | 4,444 589 ||S. 6,973 | 12,714] 2,544 | -310 

1948 W.... 70 ‘374.| 1906 ||W. 6 261 484 | 542 
we Dew, : 231 860 | 3865 /D. 10 487 814 | 188 
25,283 |T. 2,012, | 15,733 | 5,678 | 1,860. ||T. 6)989 | 13,462 | .-3,792 | 1,040 

... , (B. 2,861 [20,280 | 5,809) 633 |S. 8,708 | 16,553 | 2,867 | 383 

1946) » We .. “81 422| 912 IW. =O | 1820) = 615 | B44. 
w {DL | 821 | 1998. | 871° ]D. —14'| 557 | 906 | 208 
(31,684' |T. 23362 | 20,682 | 6,724 | 1)916 '|IT. 8,731 | 17,430 | 4,888 | 1,135 

. |B. 2,080 [19,066 | 4,939 | 637 |S. 8,441 | 15,206 | 2,625 |" 379 

1947 “IW... 65 863) 910 KW. 4, | «1283 563 | 516 
.. (D  1,.| ,863{ 1,333 415 |ID. 12 767 | 1,104 | i212 
{30,172 '|T. 2,081 {20,494 | 6,685 | 13962 |IT. 8,457 | 16;256 | “45202 [1,167 


B, Bachelors; 8, Spinsters; W, Widowed; D, Divorced; T, Total, 


Futher details of the ages and conjugal condition of,persons married 
‘each year are published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


‘In 1947 approximately 79 per cent. of ‘first marriages among ‘men: and 
“89 per cent. among women: were celebrated: before attaining ‘age 80, and the 
majority of marriages of persons over 45 years of age were re-marriages ‘of 
one or both of. the contracting parties, the proportion of such marriages 
being 68 per cent. among men-and 68 per cent. ‘among’ women. 
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The following statement shows the average age at marriage of bride- 
grooms and brides in various years since 1906. The difference between 
the ages at marriage of bachelors and spinsters is slightly less than 8 years, 
the males being the older. It has been reduced by almost half a year 
during the last 15 years. Men who re-marry are, on the average, between. 
5 and 6 years older than women who re-marty. 


Table 152—Average Age at Marriage. 


Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of — Average Age of — 
Year, - Year. : 
eee Bachelors,|All Brides. |Spinsters. peti Bachelors,| All Brides, | Spinsters. 
years, years, years, years. years, | years. years. years. 
1906 | 29-2 28:1 25'1 24°4 1939 } 29:2 27°7 25:6 24°7 
1911 28°8 27°9 25°3 24°7 1940 28°83 275 25°5 24°6 
1916 29°1 28°4 26°1 25:2 1941 288 27°4 25°6 24°4 
1921 29°7 28°5 26°2 252 1942 | 28-7 27:2 25°5 24:3 
1926 | 29-2 28°0 258 24°7 1943 28°9 27°2 25:5 |. 24:2 
1931 28°7 27°3 25°1 24:1 1944 28°7 269 25°4 24:1 
1936 28'9 27°6 25°5 24°5 1945 29-0 270 25°7 24°2 
1937 29:2 27'8 25°7 24°6 1946 28°4 26:8 25-4 _ 24:0 
1938 | 29:2 27'8 256 24:6 1947 | 28-7 26:8 25°5 23°9 


The average age at marriage shows little variation from year to year 
though the average of both bachelors and spinsters fell by about 10 months 
between 1939 and 1947, 


Marriages or Mrvors. 


The number of minors married at each individual age is shown annually: 
in the Statistical Register. The ‘number of brides at each age under 21 in 
1947, was 5 at 14, 48 at 15, 819 at 16, 916 at 17, 1,817 at 18, 2,571 at 19, and 
2;781 at 20 years. The corresponding numbers of bridegrooms were 6 at 16, 
62 at 17, 238 at 18, 617 at 19, and 1,158 at 20 years, 


The following are the numbers and proportions of brides and bridegrooms 
married under the age of 21 years :— 


Table 153.—Minors Married. 


‘ P ‘tion to A Proportion to 
Minors, Total Marriages. Minors, Total Marringes, 
Period. Period. ; 
Bride- ‘ Bride- * Bride- A Bride- . 
grooms. Brides.: grooms.. Brides. grooms: Brides. grooms, Brides. 
per per i | per per 
cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 
1876-80 691 | 7,401 2-67 | 28°57 |/1941-45. 9,908 |37,829:| 6:95 | 26°54 
1881-85 908'| 9,607' 2°54 -| 26:88 


1886-90 881 | 9,605'| 2:28 | 24.85.|| 1937 1,246 | 5,151’) 5:37°| 22-22. 
1891~95 905 | 9,814 2:27 | 2458 1938 1, 263 ° 5, °380 5+14'| 21:89) 
1896-00 | 1,284 | 10,830:| 2-82 | 23'82 1939 1,300 | 5,439 5:10 | 21°35 
1901-06 | 1,809') 12,327 3-47 | 23-63 1940 1,591 7, 901 5-24 | 23-06: 
1906-10 | 2,861 | 15,061 4:49 | 23-63 1941 1,784 7,314 5:95 | 24°39 
1911-15 | 3,577 | 18,265 4:27 | 21-82 1942 2, 214 ) 8,758 6:41 | 25:36. 
1916-20 | 3,368 | 15,861 4:28 | 20-13. 1943 ; ,907 7, 289 7:25 | 27°71 
1921-25 | 5,139 | 20,703 5:70 | 22°95 1944 1,986 | 7,479 752 | 28°30: 
1926-30:| 7,110 | 25,916'| 7:39'| 26-92°|| 1945 2;012 | 6,089] 7:96:) 27°64 
1931-35 | 6,680 | 24,642 7:13 | 26-30 1946.. 2,362 | 8,731 7:45..| 27:56 
1936-40 | 6,712 | 28,237 ‘B31 | 22°33 1947 [ice eee | SO RD eae. 081 8 457 6°90 | 28: 03 
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The proportion of minors among bridegrooms trended upwards, except 
during the First World War, until 1931, when the proportion was 9.12 per 
cent. There was a decline in each subsequent year to 5.10 per cent. in 1939, 
then an upward trend to 7.96 per cent. in 1945 and then a downward trend 
to 6.90 per cent. in 1947, 


Among brides the proportion of minors has always been much larger than 
among bridegrooms, but it declined continuously for a long period until 
it fell below 20 per cent. in the post war years 1919 and 1920. Then the 
proportion increased rapidly to 30.55 per cent. in 1931, the highest level 
since 1875. It declined in each of the eight years 19382 to 1939, but rose 
during the war years to 28.30 per cent. in 1944 and remained relatively 
high in the years 1945 to 1947. 


Mark Sianatures IN MaArriAGE REGISTERS. 


In 1860 the proportion of signatures made in the marriage register with 
marks was as high as 264.7 per 1,000 persons married, but it fell rapidly 
to 69.4 in 1881, to 18.4 in 1901, 2.8 in 1921, and since 1984, excepting only 
in 1936 it has been less than 1 per 1,000. The number of persons who signed 
in this way was only 12 in 1947, equal to 0.2 per 1,000 persons married, in 
the year. 


‘MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO DENOMINATION, 


Of the marriages performed in Néw South Wales in 1947, 26,848, 
equivalent to 88.7 per cent. of the total, were celebrated by ministers of 
religion licensed under the authority of the Registrar-General. The 
number contracted before district registrars was 3,329, being 11.08 per cent. 
of the total. 


The following table gives particulars of marriages according to denomina- 
tion during the ten years, 1988 to 1947, and each of the last three years. 


Table 154.~-Denominational and Civil Marriages. 


1938-47, 1945. 1946, 1947. 
Denomination | 
or Registry. , Pro- ' Pro- ; Pro- : Pro- 
pee portion. Marriages, portion. Marriages, portion. Marriages, portion. 
‘Per cent. Per cent, Per cent, [Per cent. 
Church of England ...| 116,262 40°81 10,467 41:40 13,281 41°76 11,978 39°70 
Roman Catholic one 58,442 20°52 5,035 19°92 6,282 19°82 6,112 20°25 
Presbyterian ... or 33,366 11°72 3,010 11°91 3,818 12'05 38,759 12°46 
Methodist ... v| 81,714 | Lite 2,827 | 11:18 3,512 | 11:08 8,324 | 11:02 
Congregational oe 5,171 1°82 483 1°91 496 1:57 519 1°72 
Baptist oe ene 4,776 1°68 435 1:72 479 1°51 461 1'53 
Church of Christ ant 1,365 48 122 "48 143 "45 123 “41 
Salvation Army vee 1,142 40 94 ‘37 114 “36 102 “84 
Hebrew ase one 1,123 39 89 35 206 65 124 “AL 
All Other Sects wat 3,072 1°08 253 1:00 252 “80 341 1°13 
Total Denominational | 256,433 | 90°04 22,815 | 90°24 28,533 | 90°05 26,843 88'97 
Registrar’s Offices ...| 28,364 | 9°96 2,468 | 9°76 3,151 | 9°95 3,329 | 11°03 
Total Marriages| 284,797 | 100‘00 25,283 | 100°00 31,684 | 100:00 30,172 | 100°00 


Drvorces. 


The number of marriages dissolved annually by divorce and decree for 
nullity has increased rapidly and represents a substantial ratio to the 
number of marriages celebrated. 
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The number dissolved by decrees for divorce and nullity of marriage 
made absolute in 1947 was 3,821, being in the proportion of 12.7 per cent. 
to the number of marriages celebrated during the year. 


Particulars of the duration of marriages dissolved and number of issue 
are shown in the chapter, “Law Courts” of this Year Book. 


RATES OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, 
AND OF NATURAL INCREASE, 
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(The numbers at the slde of the Graph represent rates per 1,000 of mean population.) 


BIRTHS. 


LIVE BIRTHS. 


The crude birth rate showed a steady downward tendency from 1864 to 
1888. It fell sharply from 1888 until 1903, then there was an improve- 
ment until 1912. During the war years (1914-1919) coincident with the 
decline in the marriage rate, there was a very rapid falling-off in the birth 
rate, with a recovery in 1920. After 1920, despite a temporary revival 
in the marriage rate until 1927, the birth rate declined in each year until 
1934 when it was the lowest on record. Subsequently there was a slow 
increase in the birth rate coincident with qa rapid increase in the marriage 
yate after 1931. The upward trend accelerated in the last five years and 
the crude birth rate in 1947 was the highest since 1929. 
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‘The following table shows the:average;annual number .of live births and 
the crude birth rate per: 1,000 of the total population since 1881 :— 


Table ,155.—-Live Births, New South Wales. 


Average Annual Birth rate Average Annual Birth rate 

Period. Number of per 1,000 of Period. Number of per 1,000 of 

Live Births. Population, Live Births, Population. 
1861-65 15,992 42.71 1931-35 44,967 17°29 
1866-70 18,528 40.77 1936-40 47,679 17°51 
1871-75 21,809 -B9.05 1941-45 56,583 19°79 
1876-80 25,514 88.54 1937 47,497 17°62 
1881-85 31,793 87°74 1938 47,319 17°38 
1886-90 37,660 36°36 1939 48,003 17*45 
1881-95 39,513 32°93 1940 49,382 17°77 
1896-00 36,716 27°98 1941 51,729 ' 18:47 
1 1901-05 37,969 26°94 1942 52,647 18°59 
1906-10 42,004 27°77 1948 57,265 20°04 
1911-15 51,661 28°73 1944 59,612 20°65 
1916-20 51,549 26°27 1945 61,662 21°13 
: 1921-25 54,449 24°74 1946 67,247 22°83 
1926-30 53,318 21°77 1947 69,398 23°24 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual “crude” method of 
relating the births to the total population. 

Rates calculated in the same way for the Commonwealth, each State 
and New Zealand, for the last six years are shown in the following 
table. No allowance has been made for the differences in sex and age 
constitution of the respective populations, 


Table 156.—Live Births, Australasia. 


State or Country. 1942. 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 
New South Wales ...|__ 18°59 20°04 20°65 2143 22°88 23°24 
Vietoria ies «| 18°33 19-82 19°78 20°53 23°05 23-06 
Queensland ... «| 20°43 22-19 23°10 24°81 24°79 25°66 
South Australia «| 18.51 21-43 21:49 22°37 24°89 25°24. 
Western Australia ...} 20°77 21:98 22-57 21.88 24°56 25°59 
Tasmania eds ...| 22°00 23°04 21:17 23°27 27:15 27-70 
Commonwealth wef 19°05 20°63 20°98 21°73 23°62 24.06 
New Zealand ... vee} 21°78 19-70 21°59 23°22 25°24. 26°42 


RELATIVE FERTILITY. 


Crude birth rates may not truly indicate the trend in fertility over 
a period of time, and they are of limited use in comparisons with other 
States or countries. To obtain rates suitable for such purposes it is essen- 
tial to eliminate the effects of changing age and sex coustitution of the 
population and changes in the.conjugal coudition. 


Fertility rates may be calculated by relating nuptial births to the number 
of married women; ex-nuptial births to single, widowed and divorced 
women; and total births-to all-women; or, for each of these groups, the 
specific fertility at each year of age, or the general fertility for the whole of 
the reproductive ages combined (approximately 15 to 44 years), may be 
calculated. Data for precise calculations are available only in census 
years aud years for which reliable estimates of age distribution of female 
population are available. 


To determine the trend in fertility for long-term comparisons, it is 
eonvenient to relate.total births ‘to the number of ‘women: (irrespective .of. 
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eonjugal condition) at each. age and.at the combined reproductive ages. 
This has been done in the following table which shows -the fertility rate 
per 1,000 women! in.age groups from 15-to 44 years in. each census year, 
1891 to 1947 and in the immediate pre-war year 1939. 


Table 157.—Births per 1,000 Women of Reproductive Age. 


Agevarye | asat. | .s001, | tomt. ,f ret. | 0a8, 1939, | 1947, 
15-19 .85°30 , 30/87 33°75 32°72 29°73 | 25°28, 32°52 


20-24 17090 134°65 141°45 146°57 106-05 | 112:30, 161°17 
25-29 247°48 177/95 187°35 169°99 119*68 | 131-49. 17598 
‘30-34 238°81 16842 161:20 140°18 94°39 | .92°78 122-69 
35-39 196°15 136-60 12227 101°71 59°23 54-28 68°13 
40-44 96°61 «| °70°79 54°51 43:78 24°04 17.83 20:96 


15-44 161°74 | 117°46 11860 109°84 72°57 74-11 10137 | 


There has been a decline of 37.3 per cent. in the, general fertility rate 
since 1891. The decline has been ‘general in all.age groups but it is more 
pronounced as the age advances. The contrast:'in experience in regard to 
the first and last quinquennia of the normal years of child-bearing is 
particularly striking. Whereas the birth rate for women at ages 40 to 44 
years in 1891 was 174 per cent. greater than the rate for those aged 15 to 
19 years, the corresponding proportion in 1921 was only 34 per cent. greater 
cand in 1947: it was 86 percent. lower. The fluctuations in the age groups 
20-24 years and 25-29: years are probably. the result of trends in. the marriage 
rate. This is particularly noticeable:in the year 1988 in -a period of 
economic depression. The marriage rate in 1931 was the lowest ever 
recorded and the increase in marriages in subsequent -years did not cause 
recovery in the birth rate until 1935. Because of this the 1933 figures 
were at an unusually low level. 


‘Indeed an outstanding feature of the comparison is the rapidity with which 
the downward trend of the birth rate gathered momentum between 1921 and 
1933. The relative decline during these twelve years was greater than 
the decline during the previous thirty years—1891 to 1921. It was 
most marked in the group 20 to 24 years, the fall being’ 27.6-per cent. 
between 1921 and 1933 as compared with 14.2 per cent. between 1891 and 
1921. The rise in fertility rates shown for 1947 was due mainly (and perhaps 
wholly) to transient causes. The'relative decline of..births to women of 
reproductive age in each group is shown below :— 


Table. 158.—Decline in ‘Birth Rates. 


A Proportionate Decrease in-Birth Rates. 
ge 


aa 1891 to 1921, 1921 to 1933. 1933 to 1947, 1921 to 1947, 1891 to 1947, 

(30 years.) (12 years.) (14 years.) (26 years.) (56 years.) 

per cent. per cont. per cont. per cent, percent, 
15-19 T3 99 ++ Or 6 ' 79 
20-24 14:2 27-6 +520 +100 5:7 
25-29 31:3 29-6 +47-0 + 3:5 28°9 
30-34 41:3 32-7 +30°0 125 48°6 
35-39 48+] 41:8 +150 830 65:3 
40-44 54-7 AB] 12°8 52-1 783 
15-44 32-1 33-9 +39°7 TT 37°3 


+ Denotes increase. 
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The crude birth rate for New South Wales was 25.0 per cent. Iower im 
1921 than in 1891, 34.5 per cent. lower in 1933 than in 1921 and 36.8 per 
cent. higher in 1947 than in 1938. The rate, calculated on the basis of 
the number of women of reproductive age, was lower by 32.1 per cent. and 
33.9 per cent. in 1921 and 1988 respectively, but was 37.3 per cent. higher 
in 1947 than in 1933. 


The particulars in Table 157 are not adequate to indicate differential 
fertility by age, for within age groups the rates change rapidly with each 
year of age. This is illustrated in Table 159. The fertility measured by 
female births only is added to the table for the purpose of calculating re- 
production rates. 


Table 159.—Births per 1,000 Women at Each Age. 


Average Annual Number of Children Born per 1,000 Women at Each Age. 


Feats Total Live Births. Female Live Births, 


1910-12, | 1920-22. | 1932-34, | 1945-47. || 1910-12. | 1920-22. | 1932-34. 1945-47, 


13 13 20 09 10 07 10 ies 03 
14 ‘51 ‘19 ‘53 37 ‘19 32 +26 19 
15 2°78 1:87 2°57 1:39 1:36 96 1-26 62 
16° 10:08 8:39 8:37 6:46 4:9] 3:95 4:10 2°90 
17 24°59 25.00 24:56 19-06 11-96 11-94 11-98 8:80 


18 48°89 49°57 44:20 40°91 23-83 23-98 21-52 19°59 
19 81:07 84:41 66:32 68°81 39-50 41-33 32-29 31:87 


20 97:06 97°69 81:95 98°87 47:20 47°75 39:87 48:88 
21 134:48 | 130°54 98°76 | 130:34 65-41 62:27 48-08 62°53 
22 142:79 | 164:21 | 112°74 | 153-58 69-46 74:46 54:83 74:55 
23 16910 | 169-89 | 116-68 | 172°45 82-24 82-70 56-74 82:17 
24 182:40 | 173:01 | 122:67 | 177°52 88:75 84-10 59-68 86:90 


25 185'72 | 176-79 | 120:96 | 179-84 90-34 86:14 58-81 87°16: 
26 191:30 | 175°73 | 123-57 | 178-44. 93-03 8713 60-13 86:23 
27 192°44 | 16847 | 121:59 | 168-64 93-59 82-22 69-11 81:77 
28 192°38 | 168:24 | 113°87 | 166:36 93-58 80-51 56-36 81:13 
29 184:90 | 16660 | 114:96 | 152-68 89-93 81-06 55°91 73°90" 


30 176:02 | 155°18 | 103°98 | 143-41 85-64 74:82 50-60 68°38 
31 156°79 | 150°63 | 106.90 | 131°41 76-25 72-15 52:00 6403 
32 18149 | 136°50 95°24 | 123:43 88-28 67-08 46-26 59°37 
33 163:18 | 132°98 80°38 | 111:77 79°35 65-92 39-07 65°22: 
34 148:29 | 127:07 85°32 | 102°32 72-08 62-93 41-47 50°37 


35 141°43 | 115:83 72°85 92:32 68°77 56-91 35-46 44,58 
36 135°99 | 106-55 66°66 80°80 66-23 52.39 32:42 39:27 
37 130°86 99°51 61:70 67°73 63-62 49-52 30-01 32:23 
38 110°82 93:90 53°59 60°44 53-91 45:78 26-03 30:00 
39 109-25 81°76 44°52 46-44 53-06 39-54 21-64 22°70 


40 83°66 62°22 36°12 37°29 40-67 30-59 17-55 17-94 
41 63°20 47-74 32°31 27:16 30-72 22-92 15°75 13.11 


42 59:70 44:00 24°67 18°85 28-95 21-92 11-99 9°53. 
43 44:10 32°45 17:35 13:97 21-50 16-27 8-48 TAS 
44 26:08 18:79 12:24 8:38 12:74. 9-92 5-95 3°84. 
45 17°33 11:39 6:29 5:12 8-36 5-60 3:03 2°55. 
46 9:08 5:86 3°62 251 4:42 2:88 1:75 161 
47 4°34 2°49 1°68 62 2:10 1:25 +84 29 
48 1:96 1-23 69 “44 91 ‘67 31 ‘2k 
49 *86 ‘64 27 ‘08 +43 +43 +14 ‘06 
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Specific female fertility rates shown above form the basis of gross and 
met reproduction rates, which are used as a measure of the potential 
reproductive capacity of the female population based on the specific birth 
rates of any year. 


‘The sum of each column of specific female birth rates may be taken as 
tthe number of female children born to 1,000 mothers who live right through 
the child-bearing period and at each year of age experience the fertility 
wates shown. 


If these female children were to live through the child-bearing age and 
were to reproduce female children at the same rate as they themselves were 
produced, then, on the 1910-12 level, 1,753 female children would result 
from 1,000 mothers; on the 1920-22 level 1,550, on the 1932-34 level 1,061, 
‘and on the 1945-47 level 1,352. Reduced to unity these represent gross 
reproduction rates of 1.758, 1.550, 1.061 and 1.352 respectively. 


From the life tables for New South Wales, however, it is possible to 
ascertain how many of these females would have survived to each year of 
the child-bearing age on the level of mortality prevailing in the periods 
specified. If the specific female birth rate at each age is applied only to 
the number, who, from 1,000 females born, would live throughout that 
year of age, the actual reproduction which would occur on the level 
of experience for each period can be measured. The summation of these 
results and reduction to unity in the manner described above gives the net 
reproduction rates. For New South Wales, in the periods shown, such 
rates were: 1910-12, 1.449; 1920-22, 1.3849; 1932-34, .968; and 1945-47, 1.285, 
‘The figure for 1945-47 was calculated by using the 1982-34 life table. 


It is emphasised that these rates are an index only and would not be 
actually experienced unless the age distribution of the population remained 
similar to that of the life table used, and the fertility rates remained at 
tthe same level as in the years specified. Nevertheless, the index is of 
value in illustrating the effect of a set of specific fertility rates on growth 
of population. 

Both the gross and net reproduction rates for New South Wales shown 
above may be compared with those for the countries listed below, which 
have been calculated in the same mauner. These figures are derived mainly 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1942-1944, 


Table 160.—Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Various Countries. 


Country. Year. | Gross.| Net. Country. | Year. | aro Net. 
Africa— Hurope—continued. 
Wnion of South Africa ...) 1940 | 1495 | 1:346* Ld a wes ie tone ang ieee 
‘ ; "inland ... 8 oe | 1988 | 1°71 “960 
(white population) France 11. 1. | 1988 | 1-085 | -910* 
leq Germany... ova «| 1986 | 1°063 | +934 
nae 1940-42 1416 1274*|| Hungary... ly 1938 1-210 | 1:000* 
. mes ve “T1942 | 1°270 |1°189*)| Italy tas oes + (1985-37 [1425 | 1131 
United States (whites) ... Netherlands 11) 21) 1942 1-805 | 1-190* 
Asta— Poland . u,v] 1986 | 1069 | “914 
Japan s,s vf 1987 | 2145*/1-440+]| Scotland ... Mert Yuet) “Me 
Surope— 
Austria... wee ee {1985 05 +64 | Oceania— 
Belginm ... se eof 1941 "804 | '672*|| Australia one we| 1944 |1:289 | 1108 
Bulgaria ... wee +«.| 1933-36 | 1-673 | 1-192 
Czechoslovakia ... s-| 1929-32] 1-204 | +939 New Zealand... wey «19048 117158 | LOr7* 
Denmark ee ee 1943 | 1:289 | 1°140 
England and Wales .,.|_ 1940 *850 | *753* 
i) 


* Approximate data, 
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From ‘the figures: given in.the preceding table it appears: that the net 
reproduction rate in- Australia in 1944 was considerably higher than im. 
most European countries for which relatively recent data are: available, 
closely matched that of the United States of America, and was appreciably 
below that of Canada and of the white population of the Union of South 
Africa. In making this comparison regard should be paid to the differences 
in years and. the effects which the incidence of war had on the birth rates. 
of the respective countries. 


Lrvr Birtus To Moruers ar Inprvipvan Acrs. 


Tho. number of live births to married and unmarried mothers in age 
groups during 1946 and 1947 is shown in the following table. These 
figures should be distinguished from the number of confinements given 
in Table 174. The summary contained in Table 173 shows the relationship: 
between the two sets of figures :— 

Table 161.—Live Births, Age of Mother. 


Nuptial Live Births. Eg red All Live Births, 
Age Group > 
(years), 
Males. |Females.| Total. | M. | ¥. | Total. | Males. |Pemates.| Total. 
1946, 
Under 15 1 ei 1 4 1 5 
15-19 1,365 1,192 2,557 328 308 636 1,693 1,500 | 3,193 
20-24. 9,030 8,57 17,606 537 490 1,027 9,567 9,066 | 18,633 
25~29 10,421 9,843'| 20,264 305 258 10,726 | 10,101 | 20,827 
80-34 7,815 6,942 | 14,257 207 168 875 7,522 7,110 | 14,632 
85-39 3,893 3,579 7,472 131 125 256 4,024 3,704 | 7,728 
40-44 1,087 1,978 42 38 80 1,079 2,053 
45-49 7 94 166 2 6 7 100 174 
50 and over an 1 1 As aes ai fee 1 1 
Not stated wae Ee eee veers [aids eee abe one 
Total...| 38,184 | 81,1638 | 64.297 | 1,556] 1,894] 2,950 34,690 | 32,557 | 67,247 
1947, 

Under 15 ave wide _ 8 9 17 8 9. 17 
15-19 1,662 1,484 3,146 348°] 297 640 2,005 1,781 | 3,786 
20-24 9,809 | 9,211 | 19,020| 458 459 912 | 10,262.) 9,670 |19,932 
25-29 10,816 | 9,963 | 20,779 | 297] 274 571 | 11,118 | 10,287 {21,350 
30-34 7,354 | 7,022] 14,376 191 | 162°) 358) 7,645 | 7.18% |14,720 
35-39 3,675 | 3,585 | 7,260 | 123 | 102 225 | 3,708) 3,687 | 7,485 
40-44 935 958 | 1,893) 32] 30 62 967 988 | 1,956 
45-49 76 65 141 ane 2 2 76 67 148 

50 and over eee ee are cae ah eee ous tee one 

Not stated ais Ba ae 1 “We 1 1 a 1 

‘eas 34,327 82,288 | 66,615 |1,448 |1,335 | 2,783 | 35,775 | 33,623 |69,398 
‘otal ... 


Similar information for single years of age is published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales. 


Brrte ' RatEs—MeEtTROPOLIS: AND! REMAINDER or THE STATE. 


Data distinguishing the births in the metropolis from: those in other 
districts are not available on a comparable basis prior to Ist January, 1927, 
‘pecause only since that date have births been: allocated according to the 
usual address of the mother and not as formerly according to the district.. 
in which the birth! occurred. Within the»period covered by the following 
table the metropolitan boundary was: extended (in 1933) and for the 
purpose of comparison the figures for! the. metropolis and the remainder. 
of the State for years prior to 1933 have been adjusted to the present 
boundaries, 


ot 
1 
i 
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Table 162.—Live Births,; Metropolis and Country. 


Average Ainual Number of:Live Birtbs. Live Births per 1,000 of Population. 

Yeary F Remainder | New South ._ | Remainder | New South 
Metropolis. of State. ‘Wales, Metropolis. | "oF state. Wales, 
1927-30 22,812 * 30, 554 * 53,366 19°53* 23:38 ¥ 21:56 
1931-35 17,519 * 27,448 * 44,967 14°31* 19°03 * 17-29 
1936-40 18,748 28,931 47,679 14°85 19°81 1751 

1941-45 26,079 30,504 56,583 18°89 20°63 19°79 - 
1937, |) 18,158 29,339 47,497 14:48 20°35 1762 
1938 18,555 { 28,760 47,319 14:73 19°68 17:38 
1939 19,328 28,680 48,003 15°24 19°34 17-45 
1940 19,942 29,440 49,382 15°53 19°70 L777 
4941 22366 29,363 51,729 17-06 19°71 18°47 
1942 26,220 | 29,427 52,647 17°26 19°81 18°59 
1943 263989 30,276 57,265 10°52 20°53 20°04 
1944 28,318 31,294 59,612 19°96 21°32 20°65: 
1945 29,501: 32)161 61,662 20-42 21:83 21°13 
1946 31,769 35,478 67,247 21°68 23.97 22°83 
1947 31,918 37,480 69,398 2151 24-97. 23°24 


* On the basis of boundaries as existing from 1933. 


The age and sex: constitution of the metropolitan population differs 
considerably from that.of the remainder of the State, therefore, compari- 
sons of crude birth rates are to be taken with reserve. The birth rate per 
1,000 women aged 15 to 44 years in 1983 was 54.66 in the metropolis 
and 92.19 in the remainder of the State. The proportion of married 
women amongst those of child bearing age was 51 per cent. in the metropolis 
and 57 per cent. in the remainder of the State in 1921—the latest date 
for which the information is available. 


Tur Sexes or CHILDREN, 


Of. the 69,398 -children born during 1947 (exclusive of those still-born), 
35,775 were males and 83,623 were females, the proportion being 106 
males to 100 females. Ag far as observation extends, the number of female 
births has not exceeded that of males in any year, although the difference 
has sometimes been very small, 


Over the last twenty years the ratio of male to female births was highest 
in 1927 when it was 106.9 and least in 1944 when it was 103.8 per 100. 


The table below shows the number of males born alive to every 100 
females born alive, both in nuptial and ex-nuptial births, since 1881:— 


Table 163.—Live Births, Masculinity. 


Nuptial Ex-Nuptial | ay iy a ; Nuptial | Ex-Nuptial | ay Live: 
r 4 ‘ A 

pevoa, | ores [vais | Skin? || eioas | ie | ash | “ait 
1881-85 104:9 103°8 104'8 1931-35 105°5 102°8: 105-4: 
1886-90 105°3 99-2. 105:0 1936-40 104:4 1061 104°5 
1891--95 105°8 107°4 105°9 ||, 1941-45 105°1: 1062. 1051 
1896-00 | 105°0.: 103-2 1049 
1901-05 104*4, 102-7 104:3 » 1942 _ 106-7: 1033" 1066 - 
1906-10 105°3" 1051 f 105-3 1943 , 1044 1060 104:5 
1911-15 105°0" 104:3 105-0 1944 103°8 103'0 103°8. 
1916-20 105°3 106-3 105:3 1945. 106°5.- 109°0. 106°6 
1921-25 104*4 107-1 104:5 1946 106°3 111°6 106-6 


1926-30 105-7 106°5 105:7 1947 106:3 108'5 1064 
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Ex-nupriaL Liye Birtus, 


The number of ex-nuptial live births in 1947 was 2,788, equal to 4.01 
per cent. of the total live births and 0.92 per 1,000 of population. A 
statement of the ex-nuptial live births in New South Wales since 1881 is 


given below: 
Table 164.—Ex-nuptial Live Births. 


Average tio per Ratio per 
ern ae ‘cent, ie Crude Rate Teo seule to ae Rate 
‘ Ex-nuptlal ‘otal | per 1,000 of Year. Live Totat | per 1,000 of 
Live Live Population. Births. Live Population, 
Births. | Births. Births, 
1881-85 1,390 4:37 1:65 1937 2,106 4:43 "78 
1886-90 1,879 4:99 1:81 1938 1,983 4°19 ‘73 
at 1891-95 2,375 5°72 1:98 1939 1,989 4:14 "72, 
ay 1896-00 2,524 6:91 1:92 1940 1,877 3°80 ‘67 
rere 1901-05 ! 2,658 7-00 1-89 1941 2,035 3°93 ‘73 
e 1906-10 | 2,912 6:77 1:88 1942 2,045 3°88 “72 
1911-15 | 2,829 5:48 1:57 1943 2,260 3°95 "719 
1916-20 2,571 4:99 1:31 1944 2,554 4:28 88 
1921-25 2,681 4-92, 1-22 1945 2,726 4°42 ‘93 
1926-30 2,682 5-03 1:09 1946 2,950 4:39 1:00 
1981-35 2,244 4:99 86 1947 2,783 4:01 92 
1936-40 2,010 4:22 74. 
1941-45 2,324 441 82 


The proportion of ex-nuptial to total live births declined in each period 
from 1905 to 1920, remained fairly constant until it declined between 1936 


and 1940, and then increased appreciably between 1940 and 1947. 


A more precise measure of the rate of ex-nuptial births is obtained 


by relating the total number of such births recorded to the number of 
unmarried women of child-bearing age. This can be done satisfactorily 
only from census data which indicate that the proportion of ex-nuptial 
children born, per 1,000 unmarried women aged 15 to 44 was 18.41 in 
1891, 14.18 in 1911, and 8.20 in 1938, a decrease of 55 per cent. since 1891. 


Previous Issun. 


Summarised data of the previous issue of women who gave birth to 
children in 1946 and 1947 are as follows :— 


Table 165.—Previous Issue 


and Age of Mother. 


Age of Previous Issue. arin 
Mother, Total ~ er 
(Years), 0 | 1 | 2 S | 4 | 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 & eee Children. 

over, * 
1946, 
Under 15 1 aint wah os . ‘Sh a iat ate 1 1-00 
15-19 ve| 2,191) 327 28) Dy see : _ wae “ia asi 2,547 1:16 
20-24 -»./10,534) 4,976) 1,447] 361 98! 17 4)... at oes we | 17,487 1:55 
25-29 w| 7,144] 7,030] 8,428) 1,382 645) 264) 118) 33 i was we | 20,051 2-15 
30-34 «| 8,021] 4,185) 3,199) 1,709 859 628) 275) 155 71 41 25) 14,068] 2°84 
35-39 ».| 1,086] 1,508) 1,597) 1,133 659) 470) 3828) 227) 142) 97) 115] 7,362 3-72 
AQ-44 212) 256) 301) 279 224) 166) 126) 127) 88) 71 97) 1,947 4:88 
45-49 see 13) 13) 15) 18 18 12 13} #13) «#415 9} 27 166 6-45 
50 and over] ... tte uae ve woo sas day _ ae A eres 1) 10-00 
Total ...| 24,202] 18,295] 10,015] 4,888] 2,603) 1,457} 864) 555) 822) 216) 26] 63.58 2-38 
Proportion 
an per cent. of 
total 
Mothers. | 38-07] 28-77] 15-75] 7-68} 8-94) 2:20] 1-38) +87) -51] +34] +42] 100-00) 
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Table 165.—Previous Issue and Age of Mother—continued. 


Previous Issue. Average 
Age of 

Mother. Total | Number 
(Years.) | 9 1 | 2 | 8 | 4 | 6 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 fio apo" |children 

over. * 

1947, 

Under 15... ae ose oD hee 
15-19, 2,711 393 26 1 3,131 1:15 
20-24 = ...] 11,982} 4,985] 1,497 368 87 13 2) ow. vee vee toe | 18,884; 1:51 
25-20 .,.| 7,524! 7,100) 3,478) 1,451 566 257) 117 37 15 3... | 20,557 2:13 
80-84 = ...] 8,020) 4,275) 3,225) 1,701 919 486) 274) 145 87 38 23) 14,198 2-84, 
35-39 =...] 1,060) 1,493) 1,569) 1,083 643 424} 305) 236) 141) 81; 113) 7,146 3:69 
40-44, 229 245 283 249 200 171; 131) 118 87 56, 109) 1,878 4:86 
45-49, 12 11 10 11 14 21 13 10 15 4 20 141 6-35 

50 andover| ... oes eee oe wr ad tee ove se ote es ae ie 
Total .,..| 26,538] 18,461| 10,088] 4,864) 2,429) 1,872) 842) 541) 345) 182) 263) 65,925 2°31 


Proportion 
per cent, of 
Total * 
Mothers. | 40-26] 28-00} 15-30]! 7-38] 3-68] 2-08] 1-28) -82) -52) +28! +40] 100-00) 


* Tixisting marriage only; including children born at present confiuement, 

Details for each year of age are published annually in the Statistical 
Register. 

This information was recorded for the years 1894 to 1907 and was then 
discontinued until 1988. A comparison prepared from the available data 
is as follows :— 

Table 166.—Age of Mother and Average Number of Children. 


Average Total Number of Children per Married Woman to whom a Child 
wag Born during the Year.* 


Year, Age Group. 

All Ages, 

15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-389 | 40-44 | 45-49 
1894 t t t t t t t 4:28 
1896 t t t t t tT tT 4:19 
1901 1:20 1:81 2°86 4°45 6°38 8°39 9-61 3°90 
1906 1:22 1°81 2:78 4:12 5°80 781 9-20 3°58 
1938 1:23 1:69 2°28 315 4:37 5:86 T55 2°60: 
1939 1:22 1:66 2:23 3:10 4:31 5:83 754 254 
1940 1:22 1:64 2°22 3:02 4:22 5°75 714 2°51 
1941 1:19 1:60 2°15 2:97 4:10 5°55 6°84 2°43 
1942 1:18 1:58 2°16 2°93 4:02 5°46 753 2°41 
1943 1:19 1:53 211 2°88 3°89 5:16 6:99 2°36 
1944. 1:18 1:57 2°17 2°89 3°78 5:17 6:34 2°43 
1945 1:16 1:56 2-19 2°88 3°70 5:04 6:07 2°42 
1946 1:16 1°65 2°15 2.84 3°72 4:88 6°45 2:38 
1947 1:15 151 2°13 2°84. 3°69 4°86 6°35 2°31 
7 


* Existing marriage only ; including children born at present confinement. 
+ Not available for age groups. 

In 1894, 51 per cent. of the children born represented the fourth or later 
child. In 1941 such proportion was only 19.15 per cent. and in 1947 only 
16.44 per cent. Since 1894 there has been an increase in the proportion of 
first and second children; the proportion of third children has remained 
almost constant, but a decrease is apparent for the fourth child and this 
becomes greater as the number of previous issue increases. 
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First Live Birrus, 


A record thas been kept of the number of first live births in each year 
‘since 1898. By first live birth is meant the first child born alive to.a 
mother since marriage and includes only the first born alive of .twins 
and triplets. ‘The figures are restricted to births to married mothers 
ag details as to other issue of the mother are not recorded in registrations 
‘of ex-nuptial births. 7 


In the following table are shown details of married mothers confined 
for their first. live birth, related :to total confinements at which a child.was 
born living. 


Table 167.—First. Live Births. 


Confinements of Married. Mothers, Proportion 
“Period, : : ouaner cata 
ROE Ae UNS | or cue ve Total. to ‘Total, 
per cent, 
1886-00 35,603 133,546 169,149 121-0 
1901-05 42,284 132,383 1743667 24-2 
1906-10 51,000 147,195 198,195 25:7 
1911-15 68,205 173,161 241,366 28:3 
1916-20 64,225 177,847 242,072 26°5 
1921-25 72,949 183,237 256,186 28-5 
1926-30 76,602 173,888 250,490 30°6 
1931-35 67,289 144,171 211,460 31:8 
1936-40 85,023 140,981 226,004 '37°6 
1941-45 105,659 162,702 268,361 39:4 
1940 18,261 28,754 47,015 38°8 
1941 19,981 29,174 49,155 406 
1942 20,452 29,612 50,064 40:9 
1943 22,646 31,782 54,428 41'6 
"1944 20,937 35,494 56,431 371 
{1945 21,643 36,640 58,283 371 
{1946 24,202 39,378 63,580 38°1 
‘1947 26,538 39,387 65,925 “4013 


The. number of first births moves in direct ratio to the marriages con- 


tracted in immediately preceding years, but the persistent vise in the 
proportion of first births is not due to an. increased marriage ‘rate .so much 
as to a declining proportion of children after the first, a result of family 
limitation. Indications are that the proportion of first births to relevant 
marriages declined over the past twelve years so that the decline in births 
after the first was.greater than in first births. 


Further evidence of this: trend is--seen in:the birth rates in age groups, 
as shown in Table 157, which indicate that between 1891 and 1947, the 
decrease in birth rates in qpinquennial age groups became: progressively 
greater as age advanced, and was smaller at lower ages when first births 
are most frequent. 


Particulars in the following table show that the proportion of first: births 
.to total births is much higher in the metropolis than.in the remainder of 
the State; the information is available from 1986 only. The proportions 
‘shown for the State as a whole differ slightly from those in Table 167 which 
were calculated on the basis of confinements instead of total births in order 
to give greater precision. 
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Table :168.—First: Live :Births—Metropolis and Country. 


Proportion:per cent.. of Kirst. Births 
. to Total Births. 
Division. 


1042, | 1943, | 1944, | 1045, |. 104, | :1047, 


Metropolis... rc | 49:3 | 49°4 | .43°9 43°5 43°8 45:0 
Remainder of State in| 33:4 33°8 | -30°2 30°6 32:1 35°4 
State... wae ae wl 404 41:2 | 36:7 36°7 37°6 39:8 


‘In comparisons of fertility in the metropolis and country, allowance 
should tbe made for a varying incidence of marriage and different propor- 
tions of newly-married couples in the respective :areas. 


Details of the interval between. marriage and first live birth in relation 
to the age of the mother are published in the “Statistical ‘Register.” 


‘Summaries for 1946 and 1947-are as. follows:— 


‘Table 169.—First Live Births, Age of Mother and Interval Since Marriage. 


Taterval. 
Age of 
Mother. Months. Years, Total. 
(Years.) | b.and 

oifi-2e-8 3-4/4~5 5-4 6-7 | 7 8| 8-9 jo-10 10-nfi-tz 1-2 | 2-8 | 8-4); 4-5 over 

1946, 
Under 15] ...) 1) ...] .-} oe] ef ae] wee _ ise es et wes ara eat |) wiles 1 
15-19 ... | 21] 33] 57/101}143/196) 337) 264) 1380) 170) 183] 126) 416 54 10}... we | 2,191 


20-24 ... | 40) 87) 61/ 91)167/243) 423/ 470) 510) 975) 693) 587) 3,417/1,683] 782) 264) 91) 10,534 


30-34 |.. | 6] 10] 10] 5].24| 27/ 36] 37| 66| 132] 123| 79] °550| °354) °352| 338] 872) 3%021 
35-30 |.) | 7 4} 5] 9/11) 8] 10] 18] 27] 34) 41} 22] 188] 117| 99| 85] 408] 1,086 
40-44 1) 2 2} si al of 4 9}... 4| 40] 31) 17] 13/ 81] "212 
45-49 rT ee be iy 1 Bh tie I as 1 i] 4f 18 
Total ... | 87 09,167 235|385|532| 922] 909| 914 L714 1,282] 1,061] 6,235] 3,496] 2,318) 1,578)2,278) 24,202 
1047, 
Under 15 eer ers aise: II) vide wan eae aos ied ons sea Pera ers os 
15-19 30] 42) 63|118|178\260| 435] 339] 164) 243! i76| 136 479) “43| ““s| ““e| 22° | atu 
i 20-24 36| 57| 76|121/162/338| 602! 615| 588/1,185| 972] 812 3,930/1,446] 676] 269) ‘97| 11,982 
25-29 |.) | 16) 28| 27| 39] 45] 68] 134/ 152) 204) ‘453| 410] 332 2,022/1;074| 851] 728| 941] 7,594 
30-34 :.. |: 16] 19! 12] 13] 12] 28] 33) 57; 63/ 141/ 132! 132 ‘671 '307| 258] 266) 865| 3,020 
35-39 |. | 6] 5] 4} 4| 6| 4| 21/ :20) 15] 60] 43; 28 221) 116] 69] 76| 363| 1,060 
40-44 2] at) oat cf oat tel “al oa} a} a] 8) 50} 2a} aa} is} 86] “220 
45-49 e) tse] sees aes| cebsh cast oatied| coeoif aces l| cell eccees 8) 3) ow. 6) 2 


Total 103)151/184/295)407/698]1,236 1,187]1,027) 2,086) 1,734) 1,448 7,376] 3,008] 1,884) 1,359/2,358) 26,588 
i 1 


STILLBIRTHS. 


The number of stillbirths registered in New South Wales in 1947 was 
1,466. Of these 826 were males and 640 females, the masculinity (129 males 
to 100 females) being considerably higher than amongst the live births 
(106 males to 100 females), 


Amongst ex-uuptial births the frequency of stillbirth is usually higher 
than amongst the nuptial births. In.1947 the respective proportions were 
25.90 ex-nuptial and 20.47 nuptial stillbirths to 1,000 of all births (live 
and still).. 
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Of the total stillbirths 618 were in the metropolis and 848 in the re- 
mainder of the State, the proportion per 1,000 of all births (live and still) 
being 18.63 in the former and 21.74 in the latter. 


Compulsory registration of stillbirths became effective on 1st April, 
1935. Details for each year from 1937 to 1947 and in quinquennial periods 
since 1936 are as follows :— 


Table 170.—Stillbirths, New South Wales. 


Rate per 1,000 of All 


Jybee oe See ae Births (live and still). 


Proportion] Male 
of Stillbirths 


Year. Nuptial. Ex-nuptlal. enn , Per ate 
es Ex- Still- Still. 
Total. | Nuptlal|nuptial.| Total. | pirths. births. 
Males. |emales| Males./Fomales 
Per cent. 
1936-40 3,827] 2,860 | 191 168 | 7,046 | 28°45 | 34°49 | 28°71 5°10 1,327 
1941-45 3,909] 3,092 | 215 175 | 7,391 | 25-16 | 32°47 | 25°46 5:28 1,262 
1937 818} 571 28 35 | 1,452 | 29-69 | 29:05 | 29°66 4°34 1,396 
1938 765| 633 38 87 | 1,473 | 29-91 | 36:44 | 30-19 5:09 1,199 
1939. 741) 542 48 29 | 1,360 | 27°13 | 37°27 | 27°55 5°66 1,382 
1940 727| 554 33 28 | 1,342 | 26°26 | 31°48 | 26°46 4°55 1,306 
1941 770| 629 32 33 | 1,464 | 27-38 | 30°95 | 27.52 4:44 1,211 
1942 750) 581 4] 39 | 1,411 | 25°63 | 37°65 | 26:10 5:67 1,276 
1943 752) 631 48 34 |1,465 | 24:53 | 35°01 | 24°04 5:60 1,203 
1944 824) 597 51 39 | 1,511 | 24:30 | 34:04 | 24°72 5:96 1,376 
1945 813) 654 43 30 | 1,540 | 24:29 | 26:08 | 24:37 4:74 1,251 
1946 819, 638 43 47 |1,547 | 21°18 | 29°61 | 22-49 5.82 1,258 
1947 784' 608 42 32 | 1,466 | 20°47 | 25-90 | 20°69 4:37 1,291 
\ 


A comparison of the experience of New South Wales with that of other 
Australian States where stillbirths are registered and New Zealand is 
shown below. Victorian figures represent notifications only, but the number 
not notified is considered to be very small. 


Table 171.—Stillbirths, Australasia. 


Per 1,000 of all Births 


Number. (live and still). 
State or Country. 
1944, 1946. 1946, 1947, 1044, 1045, 1046. 1047, 
New South Wales...} 1,511 | 1,540 | 1,547 | 1,466 || 24:72 | 24:37 | 22°49 | 20-69 
Victoria as er 924 981 | 1,021 951 22°94 | 23°26 | 21:40 | 19:68 
South AuStralia «| 336 338 416 387 || 24°62 | 28°52 | 25°63 | 23:17 
Western Australia...) 274 224 293 304 || 24°59 | 20°56 | 23°63 | 23-07 
New Zealand (excludes 
Maoris) ... oe 799 685 931 911 23°23 | 22°84 | 21-75 | 19-92 


PLURAL BIRTHS. 


Prior to 1935 cases of plural births with only one child born alive were 
often recorded as single births. Since the introduction of compulsory 
registration of stillbirths (from 1st April, 1935) all cases of plural births 
are recorded. 


During the year 1947 there were 777 cases of plural births. They con- 
sisted of 769 cases of twins and 8 cases of triplets. The live children 
born as twins numbered 1,456 (754 males and 702 females), and 82 were 
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stillborn; the live children born as triplets numbered 19 (14 males and 5 
females), and five were stillborn. Of the plural births, 25 cases of twins 
were ex-nuptial, with no cases in which both were stillborn. 


The following table shows the number of cases of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the years 1945 to 1947 distinguishing nuptial 
and ex-nuptial; there was no case of ex-nuptial triplets in 1947:— 


Table 172.—Plural Births. 


1945, 1046, 1947, 
Particulars, 
: Ex- Tix- Tx- 
Nup- i : Nup- a Nup- a 
blade, | NEP ORS 1 gia, | AD | BOURS 1gra, || | Bota 
es 
‘Cases of Twins— 
Both living ri a] 684 24 658 711 26 737 678 23 701 
One living, one stillborn 58 1 59 49 2 51 62 2 54 
Both stillborn .., At 10] «. 10 8 1 9 en 14 
Total Cases of Twins ...} 702 25 727 768 29 797 74.4 25 769 


Cases of Triplets— 


All living sue on 8 oo 8 3 1 4 6 vee 6 

Two living, one stillborn 8 1 4 

One living, two stillborn) ... ne or 1 ase 1 1 cow 1 

All stillborn... ape] ay. ons er <n an Sof 1 vid 1 

Total Cases of Triplets 11 1 12 4 1 6 8 Aisi 8 
Total Cases of Plural Births] 713 26 739 772, 380 802 752 25 777 


The number of cases of plural births recorded in 1947 represented 11.09 
cases per 1,000 confinements, while the number of children born at plural 
births was 2.20 per cent. of all births (both live and still). 


There were 3,652 cases of twius, aud 36 cases of triplets in the five years 
1948-1947. In this period the number of confinements was 318,989 and 
the rates per 100,000 confinements were 1,145 cases of twins and 11 cases 
of triplets. Otherwise stated, there were 12 cases of plural births in every 
1,000 confinements. In the five years 19388 to 1942 plural births occurred 
in the cases of 12 in every 1,000 confinements, 


Seven cases of quadruplets have been recorded; five between 1877 and 
1897, one in 1918, and the last in 1930. 
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SUMMARY OF: LIVE: BIRTHS AND. STILLBIRTHS.. 


The following table shows the number of confinements, live births, stills 
births and plural births in the year 1947:— 


. : | Table 173.—Confinements and Children Born, 1947, 


f Confinements. Children, 
4 Class of Birth, Born Living. Stillborn, All Births. 
: Married fe 
aa Mothers. married 
: ouners-! Mothers. Nuptial. jena Nuptial. napeay Nuptial. iatial! Total, 
Single Births .| 66,495 | 2,807 | 65,188 | ova5 1,307 72 | 66,495 | 2,807 | 69,302 
Twins— 
Both living ...) 678 23 | 1,356 46 1,356 46 | 1,402 
One living, one}. 
stillborn... 52 2 52. 2 52 2: 104 4 108 
Both stillhorn... 14 wes aa wis 28) ... 28]... 28 
Total Twins... 1,408 48 80 2'| 1,488 50 | 1,588 
Triplets— 
All living a 6 as 18 5 ‘ ‘ 18 18 
Two living, one 
stillborn . a tte . . . sve 
One living, two 
stillborn ...j J te 1 ‘ 2 i 3 3 
All stillborn... 1 : ss ae Di) ees 3 oo 3 
Total triplets... vie hs 19] ... 5}... 24]... 24 
67,247 ; 2,832 |66,615 | 2,783 [1,892 | 74 | 68,007 | 2,857 ‘ 
Total = peel |e ae ee eee eee 
70,079 69,398 1,466 70,864 


The number of confinements to married ‘and unmarried mothers in age 
groups in 1946 and 1947 is shown below. Details for single years of age 
are shown in the Statistical Register :— 


| 
ot 
: | Table 174,._Confinements, Ages of Mothers. 


\ 1946, 1047. 
i ‘Age Group, Number of Confinements. Number of Confinements, 
; (Years), Sears Le te neat 2 
f ‘artic ! Unmarrile i U. i 
Mothers. | Mothers, Total. Mothers. | ‘Mothers. Total. 
Under 15 1 5 6 er 17 17 
15-19 2,596 655 3,251: 3,178 648 3,826 
20-24 17,723 1,048 18,771 19,175 924 20,099 
25-29 20,397 571. 20,968. 20,879 576: 21,455 
30-34 14,414 375. 14,789 14,523 363 14,886 
; 35-39' 7,615 263 7,878 7,383 231 7,614 
: 40-44 2,053: 82 2,135 1,949 ' 69 2,018 
: 45-49. 177 9 186 160 3 163 
. 50 and over 2. on 2 nate aay, as 
; Not stated ies 1 1 fo 1 1 
Total 64,978 3,009 67,987 67,247 2;832° 70,079 
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LEGITIMATIONS. 


In 1902 .an Act was passed'to legitimise children born before the 
marriage of their parents, provided that no legal impediment ‘to the 
marriage existed at the time of!birth. Qn ‘registration in: accordance with 
the provisions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the 
scope of its.purpose born before or after the passing, thereof, is deemed to 
be. legitimised from -birth by: the post-natal union of its parents, and 
entitled to: the status of offspring born in wedlock. The total number of 
registrations under the Act up:to the end of :the year 1947 was ‘17,220. 
The. number.in decennial periods and each of the last eleven years is shown 
in the following table:— 


‘Table !1'75.—Legitimations. 


Period. Number. ‘Period. ‘Number. Period, Number. 
‘7902-1910 1,743 1938 3T1 1944 294 
-1911-1920 4,016 1989 “B85 1946 269 
1921-1930 4,749 1940 ‘648 . 1946 282 
+1931-1940 4,518 1941 “475 1947 258 

11942 “871 ———_—_—_——_ 
1937 463 1943 B45 1902-1947 17,320 


‘NATURAL INCREASE. 

Statistics of natural increase as shown below indicate. the extent to. which 
the: population of New South Wales:has increased by the excess of births 
over deaths. The annual rates are based on total population and allowance 
-has not been made for the effect of the changing age distribution of the 
‘people on the number of births and deaths. Therefore the rates do not 
-provide a satisfactory indication of the normal trend in natural increase. 
Particulars.regarding net-reproduction ‘rates are shown on. earlier pages. 


The following table shows the. natural increase of population since 1881, 
‘Figures for 1939 and subsequent, years are shown on a dual basis, viz., 
.excess of births over civilian deaths and.over all deaths (including those 
of defence personnel overseas). For the war years 1914-18 deaths .of 
defence forces overseas were not.included in the calculation of natural 
increase. 

Table 176.—Natural Increase, New South Wales. 


Period, oe re bina Annual Rates per 1,000 of Population. 

Males, Fomoles. | ‘Total. Births, Deaths. | Natural 

1881-85 42,658 50,204 192,862 37-74 15-69 22-05 
1886-90 54,753 62,090 116,848 36°36 13°80 22-56 
1891-95 56,834 63,930. 120,764 182-93 12:80 20:13 
1896-00 48,692 67,107 115,799 27:98 11-85 16.13 
1901+05 51,179 59,163 1103342 26:94 11:28 16:66 
1906-10 64,249 71,215 135,464 21°77 10-27 17-50 
1911-15 77,202 86;918 164,120 28°73 10:48 18:25 

* 1916-20 71,947 81,788 153,735 26-27 10-60 15:67 
. 1921425 80,815 89,523 170,338 2404 9-26 1548 
1926-30 7.2380 80,693 153,073 21:77 9:27 12:50 
1931+-35 51,557 60,294 111,851 17:29 8-69 8:60 
1936-40* 49,092 60,628 109,720 17°51 9:45 8-06 
1941-45* 68,071 75;809 143,880 19°79 9°73 10:06 


(Continued. overleaf.) 
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Table 176.—Natural Increase, New South Wales—continued. 


Natural Increase—Whole State. 


eae (Excess of Births over Deaths.) Annual Rates per 1,000 of Population, 
Males, | Females. Total. Births. | Deaths, | Natural 
Excess of Births over Civilian Deaths, 
1939 9,441 11,747 21,188 17.45 9°75 7-70 
1940 10,289 12,950 23,239 17-77 9-4] 8°36 
1941 11,187 13,242 24,429 18-47 9-75 8-72, 
1942 10,698 12,730 23,428 18:59 10.32 8-27 
1943 18,316 15,079 28,395 20°04 10-10 9-94 
1944 15,866 17,094 32,960 20°65 9°23 11°42 
1945 17,004 17,664 34,668 21:13 9°25 11:88 
1946 18,652 20,016 38,668 22°83 9°70 13:13 
1947 19,743 21,206 40,949 23°24 9:53 13°71 
Excess of Births over AJl Deaths, 

1939 9,433 11,747 | 21,180 17°45 9°75 770 
1940 10,153 12,949 | 23,102 17:77 9°46 8°31 
1941 9,808 13,241 23,049 18:47 10°24 8:23 
1942 6,704 12,727 19,431 18-59 11:73 6:76 
1943 10,220 15,072 25,292 20.04. 11:19 8°85 
1944 18,783 17,082 30,865 20°65 9:96 10°69 
1945 14,487 17,659 32,146 21°13 10°12 11:01 
1946 18,461 20,011 38,472 22°83 77 13°06 
1947 19,743 21,206 40,949 23:24 9°53 13°71 


*Ixcess of Births over Civilian Deaths, 


The general decline in the rate of natural increase since 1890 has been 
due to a greater decline in the birth rate than in the death rate. An 
improvement in both birth and death rates during the decennium 1906 to 
1915 is reflected in the rate of natural increase. In 1919 deaths were 
increased by the influenza epidemic, and the birth rate was low. After 
1921 the birth rate declined rapidly until 19385 and despite lower death rates 
the rate of natural increase fell to a very low level. A rise in birth rate 
since 1939 has more than offset deaths of members of the Forces, 


Although there are more males born than females, the increase of 
population from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in favour of 
the latter, since the death rate is higher among males. During the ten 
years ended 1947 the number of females added to the population by excess 
of births over civilian deaths was 17,854 or 18 per cent., more than the 
corresponding number of males, 


The increases in population from natural and migratory causes are 
shown in Chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 


The table below shows the rates of natural increase per 1,000 of popula- 
tion in the Australian States and New Zealand. Figures for war years 
represent excess of births over civilian deaths. 


Table 177.—Natural Increase, Australasia. 


State or Country. 1942, 1943, 1044, 1945, 1046 1947, 
New South Wales ... 8°27 9-94 11°42 11°88 13-13 13°71 
Victoria ... Me 7°12 9°01 9:48 10°32 12-42 12°62 
Queensland Be 11-14 12:09 14:26 16-02 15-02 16°51 
South Australia... 7:49 10°86 11:83 12-73 14°72 15:62 
Western Australia 10°12 12°36 13°27 12°22 14:92 16°20 
Tasmania rit 11:92 12°64 11-02 13°56 17-04 18:53 
Commonwealth ,,. 8:57 10:33 11-46 12°23 13-62 14:37 

~ New Zealand set 10:68 9°23 11:29 12:78 15:18 16°74. 
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DEATHS. 


Although for purposes of record stillbirths are registered as deaths as 
well as births, they are excluded from the deaths shown in the Year Book 
and in the Statistical Register of New South Wales, 


In 1940 and 1941 the recorded deaths include Australian defence per- 
sonnel who died in New South Wales but not those who died elsewhere. 
The deaths in 1942 to 1947, inclusive, relate to civilians only. 


Known deaths of Australian defence personnel enlisted in New South 
Wales recorded to the end of 1947 numbered 138,433. This figure is 
exclusive of deaths of those who remained posted as “missing” or “prisoner 
of war” and is subject to revision as additional information becomes 
available. 


Civilian deaths (excluding stillbirths) during 1947 numbered 28,449 
equal to a rate of 9.53 per 1,000 of the mean population. Of the total, 
16,032 were maley and 12,417 females, the rate for the former being 10.74 
and for the latter 8.82 per 1,000 living. The average annual number of 
deaths since 1861 with the rate per 1,000 of population, in quinquennial 
periods, was as follows :— 


Table 178.—Deaths, New South Wales. 


Average Annua)] Number of Deaths Death rate per 1,000 of Proportion 
(excluding Stillbirths). Population. per cent, 
Period. of Male to 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. ag 
1861-65 4,010 2,502 6,512 18°35 | 15:00 16°86 122 
1866-70 4,356 2,938 7,294 17°51 14:29 16°05 123 
1871-75 4,835 3,344 8,179 16:27 13:47 14:99 121 
1876-80 6,278 4,373 10,651 17°41 14:50 16:09 120 
1881-85 7,738 5,483 13,221 16:72 14:45 15°69 116 
1886-90 8,337 5,954 14,291 14:73 12°68 13°80 116 
1891-95 8,955 6,405 15,360 13°88 I1L54 12:80 120 
1896-00 9,058 6,499 15,557 13°01 10°55 11°85 123 
1801-05 9,146 6,754 15,900 12°43 10°03 11:28 124 
1906-10 9,203 6,698 15,901 11:44 9:00 10:27 127 
1911-15 11,020 7,817 18,837 11°69 9-13 10°48 128 
1916-20 12,052 8,750 20,802 12-14 9:02 10:60 135 
192]-25 11,660 8,721 20,381 10°39 8°08 9°26 129 
1926-30 12,925 9,779 22,704 10°35 8:14 9°27 127 
1931-35 12,760 9,837 22,597 9°67 7:67 8°69 126 
1936-40 14,542 11,193 25,735 10°58 8-30 9:45 128 
1941-45 15,383 12,424 27,807 10°75 8°70 9°73 124 
1940 14,881 11,262 26,143 10°65 8°16 9-4] 131 
1941 15,209 12,091 27,300 10°82 8-67 | 9°75 125 
1942 16,461 12,758 29,219 11°60 9:04 10°32 128 
1943 15,944 12,926 28,870 j1:14 9:06 10°10 123 
1944 14,494 12,158 26,652 10°04 8°42 9-23 119 
1945 14,808 12,186 26,994 10:16 8:35 9°25 122 
1946 16,038 12,541 28,579 10°90 8°51 9°70 128 
1947 16,032 12,417 28,449 10:74 8:32 9:53 129 
‘ 


The death rate declined continuously for both sexes up to 1932, when 
it was lowest at 8.28 per 1,000. The decline was faster for females than 
for males and the rates have risen slightly, for males from 9.16 in 1931, 
and for females from 8.28 per 1,000 in 1932 to 10.74 and 8.82 per 1,000 
respectively in 1947, reflecting the increasing age constitution of the 
population, However, as shown above, the rate for both sexes combined 
during the five years 1861-65 was 57 per cent. higher than in the five years 


‘ 
‘ 
H 
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1943-47, Many causes are responsible. for this improvement, such as the 
enforcement of Health Acts, the advance of science, and the better educa- 
tion of the people. The effect of these factors on the death rates of the 
population in the early years of life is discussed later in connection with 
deaths of children under 1 year‘and under’ years of age. 


A table of the death rates per 1,000 of mean population in each of the 
Australian States and New Zealand from 1942 to 1947 is shown below :— 


Table 179.—Death Rates, Australasia. 


State or Country. 1942, 1943, | 1944, | 1945. 1946. 1947, 
New South Wales... 10°32 10°10 9-28 9°25 9°70 9°58. 
Victoria... wae 11:21 10°81 10:30 10:21 10°63 10°44. 
Queensland ...... 9:29 10:10 8:84. 8°79 9:77 9°15 
South Australia ... 11:02 10°57 9°66 9°64: 10:17 9°62. 
Western Australia 10°65 9:62 9°30 9°66 9-64, 9°39" 
Tasmania is 10:08 10°40 10-15 9:71 10-11 917 
Commonwealth ... 10°48 10:30 9°52 9:50 10:00": 9:69: 
New Zealand ais 11:05 10°47 10:30 10°44. 10°06 9-68 : 


This comparison is based on crude death rates, and differences in the 
age and sex coustitution of the individual populations have not been taken 
into account; therefore the rates are uot strictly comparable with each 
other nor do they show the true incidence of mortality in the various States. 


Such a comparison can be made by applying the rates of mortality in 
age and sex groups to a standard population embodying a fixed distribution 
according to age and sex. The resultant rates constitute an index of 
mortality or weighted average death! rate which, in effect, shows what would 
have been the death rate if the age and sex distribution of the population 
concerned had been in accordance with the standard adopted. The standard 
used is identical with that provided by the International Statistical 
Institute in Part IT, p. viii of the Annuaire International de Statistique, 
1917. 


The following table shows, for the census -years 1921 and 1933, the com- 
parison between the crude death rates for each of the Australian States, and 
the standardised rates as described above. 


Table 180:—Comparison of “Crude” andi‘‘Standardised’” Death Rates. 


Year. N.S. W. | Vie. Q’Jand, S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 


**Crude” Death Rate (deaths at all ages combined per 1,000 of total population), 
19211 9°50 | 10°52 9°37 10°02 10'42: 10°30 | 9°91 


1933 8°58 9°59 8°84 8-44 8°64 | 9°60 8°92 


‘Standardised ” Death Rate (calculated as described in: text), 


1921 10°35— 10:79 10°24 10:38 11°88 10°83 10°58 
1933 8°52 8-74 9-10 7°66 8-74 8°86 | 8-62 


Data as-to age distribution of. population in individual States are now 
available for the census of 30th June, 1947, but standardised rates by. States 
cannot be calculated for the year 1947 until data as to age at death are 
available. The standardised rate for Australia in the years, between. 1933 
and 1947.indicates that there has not been any significant change.: 
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DeatH Rates—Ace anp SEx.. 


Variations in the proportion of persons in the various: age groups ag 
shown on page 192 have a considerable bearing onthe: crude death: rate of 
the whole population, 


oe Again, the death rate of males is much higher than that of females. 
é Consequently the increase in the proportion of females which has occurred 
in recent years. is reflected in a corresponding decrease in the general rate: 
In the following. table death rates are given for each sex in the principal 
age groups during the three years around each census 1881 to 1933. 


Table 181—Specific Mortality, All Causes. 


; < a Reduction. 
das Group tearm, Death rate per 1,000 Living—Al]] Causes, per ont, 
| 1880-82, | 1890-92, | 1900-02. | 1910-12, | 1920-22, | 1982-34, | 1932-84, 
Maus, 
0-4... es v| 47-45'| 38-70 33°88 24-69 21-49) 12:52 74) 
5-9... see ive 3:13. 351 2-16 2-05 1-85 1-41 5B. 
10-14 ... nn cee 2:45 2-21 2-01 1-70 1:58 1:23. 50 
15-19 ... ate Se 3°85 3:33 3°43 2:43 217 1-68 56. 
20-24 .., th rr 5°79 4:74 4-71 3°32 2°70 2-28 61 
25-34 .., ee ies 7:64 6-50 556 4:31 3°75 2:49 67 
35-44 .., er see| 12:25 9-92 8-77 6:98 6-02 4.56- 63 
45-54 .., ie wef 18-99 16-23 14-56 12-45 10-86 9-56 50 
55-64 ... eis | 35-50 29°76 27-59 25-13 23-04 21.31 40 
65-74 ... Sle wee 67-23 61:89 60:13 55:69 5161 49.26 27 
75 and over ... «| 162:71 | 146-35 | 149:50 | 144-47 | 142-99 | 128.48 21 
All Ages (Crude Rate)| 16-72 14:24 12-90 11-59 10-72 9-60 43 
Rate in 
1880-82 = 100...! 100 85 17 69 64 57 ae 
‘ Fremanrs, 
| 0-4... sie wee] 42:19 33-45 80°37 20°71 16:94. 10.06) 76 
| 5-9... wea ar 2°77 326 1-99 1-76 1:64 118: 57 
oc 10-14 ... on bee 2:22 1:75 1:69 1:37 1:20 83 63 
ae 15-19' ... ae a 3°56 3:03 2:49 1:92 1-61 1134 62 
2 20-24 ... tee ete 531 414 3°82 317 2-43 2:03 -: 62.. 
oe 25-34 ... ars isi 7-90 6-07 5:44 4-21 3:65 2-64 67 
| 35-44. ae | 110 8-86 7-58 5-96 4-88 3-99'} 64. 
| 45-54 .,, wee w| 15-09 11-86 10:36 9-06 7-90 7.08 53 
55-64 ... _ e.| 26°83''| 22-56 20:02 17-60 15°73 14:21: 47 
che 65-74 ... ioe «| 56°95.) 52-69 46-18 44-46 | 39-11 36°45.| 36. 
wt 75 and over .., ..| 188-58 | 142-28 | 134-48 | 125-29) 124-53 | 107°40 22 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 14-07 11-82 10:23 9:09 | 8-23 THT 46° 
Rate in 
1880-82 = 100,..] 100. 84 73 65. 58 64 dee 
PERSONS. 
0-4... was eee 44:86 36:12 32-15 22-74 19-25 1131 | 75 
5-9... is ae 2:95 3:39 2:08 1-91 1-75 1:30 56 
10-14 .., oe veh 2:33 1-98 1:85 1-54 1:39 1:03 56 
16-19 .., ads wae 3°70 3:18 2:96 2-18 1:90 161 59 
20424: .., aes wel O57 4:45 4:26 3:24- 2-56 |; 2:16 61 
26+34 .., coe vee 715 6-32 550. 4-26. 3-70 | 2-56 67 
35-44 .., ws «| 11-79 9:49 8°23 6-50. 547 4:27 | 63 
; 45-54 ... aie w.| 17:54'| 14:48 12-79! 10-97 9:46 8°33 52° 
55-64 ... tee we| 32-07 26:98: | 24:34 21-84:| 19°71.) 17:81 44 
65-74 ... ats ee | 63°37 58-07 54:43 50°61 45-81 43-02 | 32. 
7Biand over .., ...| 154:09°| 144-72 | 142/78") 135-86-| 183-86} 117-72 24 
; AY Ages (Crude Rate)} 1652°'|} 13-13 11:63'| 10-40 9-50 8:60 4B" 
: ‘Rate in bf 
1880-82 =100...! 100 85 75 67 61 ~ BB | oa 
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There was a steady reduction in the death rates throughout the period, 
the improvement being greatest at ages under 5 years, then in the group 
25 to 84 years. The rates for females were reduced to a greater extent 
than the rates for males in every age group up to 75 years, except at ages 
25 to 84 years. It is noticeable that the reduction at ages 10 to 14 years 
was 63 per cent. amongst females and only 50 per cent, amongst males, 
the difference in the rate of reduction amongst males and females being 
greatest in this group and at ages 65 to 74 years. Above that age improved 
conditions naturally had less effect. Mortality is lowest at approximately 10 
years of age. 


Eexpecrarion or Lirs. 


The effect of the improvement in death rates on the duration of life 
in Australia is indicated in the following statement, which shows the 
average expectation of life at specified ages according to the Australian 
mortality experience of the decades from 1881 to 1910 and the three years 
around the censuses of 1921 and 1938. Life tables based on the mortality 
experience of the three years around the census of 1947 have not yet been 
prepared. 


Table 182.-—Expectation of Life, Australia. 


Males, Tremales. 
Age. 


1801- 1801- 
1881-00.| 1999, |1901-10.| 1920-22. | 1932-34, || 1881-90.| 1599, | 1901-10. | 1920-22, 1982-84 


Yrs.| Years, | Years.) Years, | Years. | Years. || Years. | Years.| Years. | Years, | Years, 
O | 47-20 | 51:08 | 55-20 | 59-15 | 63-48 50-84 | 54-76 58-84 | 63:31 | 67:14 
10 | 48-86 | 61:43 | 53-53 | 56-01 {| 58:01 51:95 | 54-46 56:39 59-20 | 1-602 
20 | 40:58 | 42-81 | 44:74 | 46-99 | 48-81 43-43 | 45-72 47:52 50-03 | 51:67 
30 | 33-64 | 35-11] 36:52 | 38-44 | 39°90 36:13 | 37-86 39:33 41-48 | 42-77 
40 | 26-50 | 27-65 | 28:56 | 30-05 | 3111 29-08 | 30:49 31:47 33:14 | 34:04 
50 | 19°74 | 20-45] 21-16 | 22-20 | 22-83 22:06 | 22-93 23:69 24-90 | 25°58 
60 | 13-77 | 13-99} 14:35 | 15-08 | 15°57 15-39 | 15-86 16-20 17-17 | 17°74 
70 8-82 | 8-90 8:67 9-26 9°59 9-70 | 9:89 9-96 | — 10:41 | 10°97 
80 611 05:0} 4-96 5:00 5°22 5:27 | 6-49 6:73 5-61 6:01 
90 2-91 | 2-91 2:64 2:60 2°98 2:98 | 3:07 2-99 2-91 3:05 

100 1:32 | 1-29 1:18 117 1:10 1:37 | 1-23 1-24 1:24 1:02 


Dratus—METROPOLIS AND REMAINDER OF THE STATE, 


A summary of the annual deaths and death rates in the metropolis (ie., 
the area within existing boundaries) and in the remainder of the State 
since 1927 is shown on the next page, the deaths being allocated according 
to the usual residence of the deceased persons. 


The death rate appears to be higher in the metropolis than in the 
country, but crude rates should be used with caution, owing to differences 
in the proportions of each sex and in the age composition of the population 
of these divisions. 
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Table 183.—Deaths, Metropolis and Country. 


Metropolis. Remainder of the State, New South Wales. 
Averige Averiep leche 
annua annua annua 
Year. Number of Rate Number of Rate Number of Rate 
Deaths per 1,000 Deaths per 1,000 Deaths per 1,000 
(excluding Living. (excluding Living. (excluding Living. 
Stllibirths). | Stillbirths). Stillbirths). 
1927-30 9,386* 10°04* 8,880* 8:49* 18,266 9:23 
1931-35 11,596* 9°42* 11,001* 8:02* 22,597 8°69. 
1936-40 18,277 10°51 12,458 8°53 25,7385 O45 
1941-45 14,763 10°69 18,044 8°82 27,807 9°73. 
1942 15,404 11°45 18,815 9°30 29,219 10'32 
1943 16,465 11°18 13,405 9°09 28,870 10°10 
1944 14,300 10°08 12,352 8°42 26,652 9'23 
1945 14,350 9°94 12,644 8°58 26,994 9°25 
1046 16,289 10°43 13,290 8:98 28,579 9°70 
1947 15,370 10°36 13,079 8°71 28,449 9°53 


* On basis of boundaries 4s existing from 1933. 


THE MORTALITY OF INFANTS. 
DeatHs oF CHILDREN UNDER 1 Yrar oF AGE (excLUDING STILLBIRTHS). 


* During the year 1947, the children who died before completing the first 
year of life (excluding stillbirths) numbered 2,069, equivalent to a rate 
of 29.81 per 1,000 live births. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY. 


Deaths under | year per 1000 Live Births —__ 


Deaths under 5 years per O00 sat 
120 population under 5. 
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The death rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 
1947 being 34.2 and 25.2 per 1,000 live births, respectively. The rates for 
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each sex are shown:in'the following table: in quinquennial periods since 
the year 1881. 
Table 184.—-Infantile Mortality. 


Males, | Females, Total. 
Perlod. Arnal | natepor,| “Aung, | Ratoper | Atmuge | Rateper 
Deaths | pive Births.| Deaths, | rive Rirths,| Deaths | Live’ Births; 
‘881-85 12,136 131-28 1,806 116-34 3j942 : 12398 
' 1886-90 12,358 122-27 1,961 106°72 ' 4;319 11468 
4891-95 12,414 118-81 1,972 102-73 44386 :111:00 
1896-00 2,274 148-51 1,890 106144. 4,164 113:40 
1901-05 2,015 103-94 1,669 89°81 3,684 97°02 
1906-10 1,854 84:09 1,478 70°59 3,332 77.51 
1911-15 2,062 77°94. | 1,627 — 64°55 3,689 71°41 
1916-20 1,918 72°54. 1,447 57°64 8,365 65:28 
1921-25 1,798 64°61 1,384 51:98 3,182 }| 68-43 
1926-30 1,655 60-41 1,266 48:83 2,921 54°78 
1931-35 1,075 46°59 811 37:05 1,886 41-95 
1936-40 1,109 5°52 854 36°64. 1,968 41°18 
1941-45 1,147 39°55 887 | 32:16 2,034 35°95 
1942 1,204 44°33 912 35°78 2,116 40°19 
1943 1,161 39'68 911 32°53 2,072 36°18 
1944 1,050 34:58 779 26°63 1,829 30°68 
1945 1,055 33°16 834 27°94 1,889 30°63 
1946 1,195 34°44 837 25°71 2,082 30:22 
1947 1,223 34°19 846 25°16 2,069 29°81 
} 


In 1980 the rate was less than 50 deaths per 1,000 live births for the first 
‘time on record; it fell below 40 per 1,000 in 1933 and below 80 per 1,000 in 
1947 when it was the lowest ever recorded. 


During the period reviewed the excess of the male rate over the female 
rate has been pronounced consistently and it has grown greater. In the ten 
years 1881 to 1890 the excess was 19 per cent., and in the five years 1943-47 
it was 35 per cent. 


The remarkable improvement which has taken, place in the infantile mor- 
itality rate in the period covered by the table is due in a large degree 
‘to the measures adopted to combat preventable diseases by health laws 
and by education, and to the establishment of baby health centres and 
‘other means to promote the welfare of mothers and young children.’ Parti- 
eulars of these are given in chapter “Social' Condition” of this volume. 
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Inrantite Morrauiry py AGE. 


Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age in 1947, 
61 per cent. occurred within a week of birth, 72 per cent. within the first 
month, and 80 per cent. within three months. The following statement 
shows the number of deaths at various ages under 1 year in the metropolis 
and in the whole State and the rates per 1,000 live births. 


Table 185.—Infantile Mortality, Metropolis and State; Age. 
‘ 


Metropolis. New South Wales. 
Age at Number of Deaths per 1,000 Number of Deaths per 1,000 
Death. Deaths, Live Births. Deaths. Live Births. 


1945.) 1946.) 1947.] 1945. | 1046. | 1947, || 1945, | 1946,| 1947. | 1945. | 1946, | 1947. 


Under 1 week} 505 | 519 | 532 | 17912 | 14°78 | 16°67 || 1,127 | 1,266 | 1,264 18°28 | 18°83 | 18°22 


1 week wl 55 30 45 1°86 “86 141 127 121 121 2°06 | 1:80 1°74 
2 weeks vel 28 13 31 95 37 ‘07 53 43 54 “86 "64 “78 
3 oy aul 26 10 21 *88 28 66 37 47 50 60 70 ‘72 


Total under 
1 month...} 614 | 572 | 629 | 20°81 | 16°29 | 19°71 |/1,844 | 1,477 | 1,489 21°80 | 21°97 | 21°46 


1month ...{ 48 | 28) 42] 1°46 “80 1°32 100 88 | 100 1°62 | 1°31 144 
2months ..,) 17) 20] 17 "58 57 53 50 59 57 "81 *88 82 
3 vf 18 | 28) 33 “61 66 1:03 49 57 76 ‘79 "B84 1:10 
4 4, «| 16] 28] 20 “Bd “66 63 48 57 53 "78 *B4 ‘76 
Roy, vef[ 24] 18] 20 "81 ‘37 63 64 45 45 1°04 67 “65 
6 oy s{ 12] 24) 12 “Ad 68 38 41 59 30 66 88 “43 
7 » eu] 21 23) 15 wee 66 “47 47 49 38 "76 73 2) 
8 4, --{ 10) 15 18 “34 “43 ‘56 33 43 61 ‘53 "64 ‘73 
9 » te 9 19 | 19 31 Bd 59 38 43, 52 62 64 "15 
10 5 vel 13 8 12 “Ad *22 38 37 18 38 ‘60 °27 ‘BS 
11, «| 16] 18] 19 "D4 ‘BL 59 38 37 40 62 *55 mys 


Total under 
1 year ...| 813 | 786 | 856 | 27°56 | 22°39 | 26°82 |/ 1,889 | 2,082 | 2,069 30°63 | 80°22 | 20°81 


Although there has been a remarkable improvement in the mortality 
rates after the first week of life, only a slight improvement has occurred in 
the death rate during the first week of life. But the ratio of neo-natal 
deaths (under one week) to live births does not provide a valid basis for 
determining changes in mortality during this period, when the deaths are 
due almost exclusively to pre-natal causes which are also a common source 
of stillbirths. It is probable that under improved conditions of pre-natal 
care and obstetric technique many infants who formerly would have been 
stillborn are now born alive, but die within a week of birth. Available 
information regarding stillbirths (see Table 170) suggests that the propor- 
tion of stillbirths is declining and the combination of stillbirths and neo- 
natal deaths (as in Table 193) shows that there has been some saving of 
life among the uew born. 


More skilful attention after birth may decrease the number of infants 
vho die from pre-natal causes, but it is recognised that the rate of 
mortality among infants in the first week of life will not be reduced 
appreciably except through increased pre-natal care, and considerable 
attention is being given to the care and instruction of expectant mothers, 
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‘The following table shows the rates of mortality among infants in age 
groups during the first year of life in quinquennial periods since 1901, 
and annually since 1987 :— 


Table 186.—-Infantile Mortality, Age. 


Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Live Births among Children aged— 


Period. Under 1 week 1 month 8 months |6months]| Total Total Total 
1 xn ok and under | and under and and under under under 1 
week. | 1month. | 3 months. | under6, | under 12. 1month, |8 months.| yenr. 
1901-05 21°84 11°27 18°26 20°93 24°72, | 33°11 51°37 97°02 
1906-10 21°73 979 13°31 15°02 17°66 8152, 44°83 77°51 
1911-15 23°08 8°79 10°76 12°09 16°69 31°87 42°63 71°41 
1916-20 24°28 8°18 O47 9°68 13°67 82°46 41°93 65°28 
1921-25 22°04 7°30 8°33 8°27 11°59 30°24 38°57 58°43 
1926-380 23°31 6°56 6°39 7'08 11°44 29°87 36°26 54°78 
‘ 1931-35 22°67 5:10 3°90 3°64 6°64 27°77 31°67 41°95 
1936-40 22°77 497 3°46 3°48 6°50 2074 31°20 41°18 
1941-45 20°02 4°33 3°22 3°32 5:06 24°35 27°57 35°95 
1937 22°80 6°58 3°10 3°05 6°15 28°38 31°48 40°68 
19388 23°42 4:48 3°80 3°46 6°68 27°90 31°70 41°84 
1939 22°06 4°48 2°48 3°56 7°54 2744 29°92 41°02 
1940 21°12 4°46 3°85 3°62 597 25°58 29°43 39.02 
1941 23°55 6°97 4°23 418 5°84 29°52 33°76 43°77 
1942 20°97 4°52 3°97 427 6°46 25°49 29°46 40°19 
1948 19°61 4:23 3°56 342 5°36 23°84 27°40 36°18 
1944 18°30 3°66 2'16 2°38 4°18 21°96 24°12 30°68 
1945 18°28 3°52 243 3°27 3°13 * 21°80 24°23 30°63 
1946 18°82 3°14 2°19 2°37 3°70 21°96 24°15 30°22 
1947 18'22 3°24 2°26 2°51 3°58 21°46 23°72 29°81 


The improvement has been greatest in the age group 6 to 12 months, then 
at ages 8 to 6 months and 1 to 8 months. There has been substantial 
improvement also in the group 1 week and under 1 month, 


Inrantite Morvauity 1x Mrrropotis AND REMAINDER oF STATE. 


4 The number of deaths of children under one year of age in the metropolis 
| in 1947 was 856 or 26.82 per 1,000 live births, and in the =eramindes of the 
State 1,218 or 32.86 per 1,000 live births, 


The following table shows the number of deaths of children under one 
year of age in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, and the 
rate per 1,000 live births since 1927. The basis of the tabulation as to 
locality is the usual residence of the mother :— 


Table 187.—Infantile Mortality, Metropolis and Country. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. New South Wales. 
| . 
Average | Average Average . 
Year. Annual ae ea An nual nae er ‘Annual Rate per 
Deaths 000 Live Deaths | 1990 Live | “Heachs | 1,000 Live 

Births, Births. Births. 

under 1, under 1. undev 1, t 

1927-30 970 63°14 1,339 54°78 2,309 54:08 
1931-35 702 40°11 1,184 43°12 1,886 41°95 
1936-40 716 38°18 1,247 43°12. 1,963 41°18 
1941-45 848 82°62 1,186 38°87 2,034 35°95 
1937 703 88°72 1,229 41°89 1,982 40°68 
1938 714 38°47 1,266 44°02 1,980 41°84 
1939 663 31°31 1,306 45°54 1,969 41°02 
1940 758 38°01 1,169 39°71 1,927 39°02 
1941 942, 42°12 1,322 45°02 2,264 43°77 
1942 877 37°77 1,239 42°10 2,116 40°19 
1943 860 31°86 2212 40°03 2,072 36°18 
1944 749 26°45 1,080 34°51 1,829 30°68 
1945 813 27°56 1,076 33°46 1,889 30°63 
1946 786 22°39 1,246 38°77 2,082 30°22 
1947 856 26°82 1,213 32°36 2,069 29°81 
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In the followimg table the rates of infautile- mortality in the Australian 
‘States, in New Zealand, and:in various other countries are compared, The 
vates:.quoted,ifor 1944, being for a single year (and therefore likely to .be 
affected by transient factors) should be read in, .conjunction: with, those 
for the period 1931-35 :— 


Table 188.—Infantile Mortality, States and Countries. 


Deaths under One Death under one 
Year per 1,000. Year per 1,000 
Live Births, Live Births. 
State or Country. Country, 
Average, | Average, 
Todas’ | 1946. iosi-sp | 1946, 
New Zealand .., a | 28°67. | 26°10 *South Africa .., hs aes 83 36 
‘South Australia,., -_ v| 81°65 | 27°07 Hire 68 63 
Queensland jee aa we} 82°85 29°27 oe 7 ‘di a 7 
Western Australia 11, 1] 3243 | 31-06 || Denmark .. 1 46 
toe i wraiis dee we[ 82°52 rie France... Me eee ei 73 73 
ew Sou ales vate v{ 33°30 y 
"Tasmania we OIE g5e89 | Boe23 ) Germany eae th t 
Australia vee wef BETS | BHOL Canada teen naa 47 
Northern Ireland sas P| 78 54 
———(————_ Scotland oe es ive 81 54 
Average! y94e, || Belgiunr ef 8B au 
||| Areentina “ds a6 O4 82t 
l Italy ... oe sie vhs 105 “84 
New Zealand a eid. He a9 = Spain .. 00k wea 108 8st. 
Australia, to woe on | Japan F 120 t 
Rew aout Wales sw] AB | BP Guechosiovakin. =... 0. | 209 
Pk Nar ee ous tes i. Hs Mexico ou a rar 134 117 
‘SWwitzerlan: ae ace ver 
Sweden... 9, 1] 50 26 ae tee Ge Tit} nae = 
United States 12) I] 59 36 eylom.. ve ee ne] 8B] 188 
Qngland and Waleg_... iid 62 43 Rumania ene ia ide 182 164 
* White people only. + 1045, t Not available. 


The New Zealand infantile mortality rate excluding Maoris is lower 
than in any of the Australian States, but in the New Zealand figures 
persons with any trace of Maori blood are grouped as Maoris whereas in 
Australia only full-blood aboriginals are excluded in the statistics and 
half-castes and lesser castes are included in the general population. It is 
probable that on, the basis of total population the Australian rates geuerally 
are lower than the New Zealand rate. The rates for Australasia generally 
are greatly superior to those prevailing in most other countries, but lack of 
international .comparability, due to. diversity of definitions of “stillbivth” 
and the: consequent effect upon the number of live'births and deaths under 
one year, renders difficult a true assessment of the relative montality of 
infants in various countries. Allowance should also be made for wide 
differences in; climate and economic conditions. 


‘Causes or Inrantite Morrariry, 


A table published annually in the Statistical Register shows the rates of 
infantile mortality from each of the principal causes in the last forty-eight 
years. This indicates that there has been a great decline in the mortality 
from diarrhea and enteritis and other digestive diseases, nervous diseases, 
tubercular diseases, and bronchitis, accident, and general diseases. There 
has also. been a decline. in congenital debility, but a proportionate increase 
in deaths from: malformation, premature birth, and diseases of early 
infaney due to the deaths of children born alive who, under conditions 
prevailing in earlier years, would have been stillborn. The mortality from: 
epidemic diseases fluctuates considerably with a tendeney to decline, 
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The following table shows the incidence of mortality caused by the prin- 
cipal diseases among infants at various periods during the first year of life 
in 1946 and 1947, showing the experience in the metropolis in comparison 
with that in the whole State :— 


Table 189.—Infantile Mortality, Causes of Death. 


Cause of Death, 


Deaths of Children under one Year of Age per 1,000 Live Births, 


Metropolis, 


1 week | 1 month 


State. 


1 week | i month 


Under and and Under and and 
1week.| under | under | T° | a week. | under } under | otal 
1 month,| 1 year. 1 month,| 1 year. 
1046, 
Tuberculosis 09 09 12 12 
Syphilis $< “i a 03 03 
Other Parasitic and In- 
fectious Diseases teF its 13 76 +89 “04 12 1:09 1:25 
Meningitis .., ‘a 06 +22 +28 04 “O04 19 27 
Convulsions ct 08 03 08 ‘01 +12 16. 
Bronchitis ... . : “09 09 ees A “15 “16 
Pneumonia “41 18 1-84 2-48 37 30 2:36 3-03. 
Diarrhea and Enteritis... a 06 Bb? 63 06 09 ‘61 ‘76 
Malformations ee 2:30 +57 144 4:31 2:31 +82, 144 4°57 
Congenital Debility “id +22 . 06 28 +36 ‘10 18 64 
bei ay Birth . a 7-49 28 09 7:86 9:27 66 +18 10-11 
pay. at Birth 3-15 18 “06 3-34 3-33 +22 09 3-64 
er Diseases of Barly 
Infancy ... a2 ee 2-20 19 10 2-49 2-60 +57 ‘13 8 80’ 
All Other aa wee ave +50 18 1:89 2:02 AL 21 1:57 2-19 
Total .., _ we] 16-38 1:67 6-74 24-74 18-82 S14 826 30-22 
1947, 
Tuberculosis “16 16 ao . 18 “13 
Syphilis ink ‘ 01 “O01 08 +05- 
Other Parasitic and In- 
fectious Diseases i 06 09 ‘73 88 06 06 80 92 
Meningitis .., “06 18 “B81 +50 +06 09 36 “Bl 
Convulsions . 08 03 é 04 04. 
Bronchitis .., 4 03 16 19 01 “17 +18 
Pneumonia aa 63 69 1-34 2:66 46 58 1:99 3-03. 
Diarrhea and Enteritis |). : +22 47 69 ie 12 75 +87 
Malformations i ove 1:72 75 1-88 4-35 1.92 ‘73 1-80 445. 
Congenital Dehility ‘13 09 16 38 20 16 ‘16 61 
Premature Birth ... 7:87 53 22 8-62 8-O1 66 19 9-76 
Injury at Birth ... 3-29 +16 09 3-54 8-44 29 18 3-86. 
Other Diseases of t Early 
Infancy ... 63 19 +28 3-10 2-80 36 +30 3-46 
All Other 28 16 1-28 1:72 +27 17 1:50 1-04 
Total ... 16:67 3-04 711 26-82 18-22 B24 8-35 29-81 


In the State in 1947, 95 per cent. of the deaths during the first week after 
birth and 74 per cent. of the deaths which occurred during the first year 
after birth were due to exclusively pre-natal causes, and diseases of early 
Deaths from these causes during the first year of life 


infancy or syphilis. 


represented 22,19 per 1,000 live births during the year, 


The incidence of 


diarrhoea and enteritis was comparatively light among children under the 


age of one month. 
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Dezatus or EXx-NUPTIAL CHILDREN UNDER 1 YEAR. 


During 1947 there were 66,615 nuptial and 2,783 ex-nuptial children born 
alive. During the same period the deaths of nuptial children under 1 year 
of age numbered 1,930 and of ex-nuptial children 139. 


The infantile mortality rate of ex-nuptial children was 73 per cent. 
higher than the rate for nuptial children, partly owing to premature birth, 
infantile debility and inherited diseases, but to au equally great extent to 
«causes arising from neglect. The mortality rates from various causes 
among ex-nuptial children are shown annually in the Statistical Register. 


How these causes combined to produce a comparatively high death rate 
among ex-nuptial children is shown in the following table which relates 
to the years 1946 and 1947 and the quinquennia 1942-1946 and 1948-1947, 


Table 190.—Infantile Mortality, Nuptiality and Age. 


Deaths per 1,000 Live Births, 
Eex-nuptial, Ex-nuptial, 
Age at Death. 
Nuptial, Percent | Total, || Nuptial, Per cent: | total; 
Rate, Nuptial Rate, Nuptial 
| Rate. Rate, 
ey ee a) eh 

1946, 1942 to 1946, 

Under 1 week se) 18°43 27°45 149 18°82 18°66 29°92 160 19°14 
lweek ... a's 1°84 1°02 55 1°80 2°08 2°71 130 2°10 
2weeks ... ous *65 84 52 “64 *88 95 108 88 
3 oy ve te 64 2°08 317 ‘70 “76 152 200 "79 

Total under Ri lin (a as 
lmonth ...! 21°56 30°84 148 21°96 22:38 35°10 157 | 22°01 
@ month wed 1°21 3°39 280 1:31 1'66 3°03 183 1°72 
2 months "84 1°69 201 *88 1°05 1°91 182 1:09 
3 yy 5 se "76s 2°72 358 85 1:03 2°48 241 1°09 
4 oy see é "39 i i *84 Od 1:76 187 *98 
5 sy 7 59 2°37 | 402 67 "B84 2:07 246 °89 
B® sy "87 1°02 118 88 "87 1'91 220 "92 
ar 74 84 46 | 73 79 64 81 78 
8 4, “67 | “64 80 48 60 78 
9 » °b8 2°03 350 64 “77 1°04 135 "78 
10 5, 28 27 63 ‘64 102 “63 
a1, 56 "84 61 55 73 "64 88 “73 
Total under - im 
1 year ve 29°55 4474 151 30°22 32°49 51'70 159 33°30 
1947, 1943 to 1947, 

fs ] 

Under 1 week «| 17°80 28°03 157 18°22 18°17 29°01 160 18°62 
lweek ... tee 1°67 3°59 215 1-74 1°96 3°01 154 2°01 
2weeks ... cea} 78 72 92 ‘78 *82 75 91 "81 
3B oss on ‘eel "65 2°51 386 72, “67 1°66 99 “71 

Total under 

1 month...) 20°90 34°85 167 21°46 21°62 34°43 159 22°15 

i month | 1:37 3°23 236 14d 1°49 3°16 212 1°56 
2 months ' “78 1°80 231 82, 91 1°51 166 "Od 
38 Cy, 1:05 216 206 1°10 *95 2°19 231 1°00 
4 5 “75 1°08 14 "76 °85 1°13 1383 °86 
5 66 “36 55 “65 74 1°73 234 78 
6 ,, "45 aes . 43 *73 1°43 196 “76 
aa 55 *36 65 *b5 70 60 86 *70 
8 ys ; "72, 1°08 150 73 “71 23 32 69 
9 y ‘ “71 1°80 254 75 74 1°28 173 “76 
a0 ,; . ° Bd 72 133 "BB 54 *60 111 "bd 

5 ees Fi “49 251 512 "57 62 90 145 “*B4 

Total under = 
1 year val 28°97 49°95 173 i 29°81 30°60 49°19 161 31°38 
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The number of ex-nuptial children who die during one year is com- 
paratively small, consequently the rates of mortality for such children 
based on the experience of a single year are unstable. 


A more reliable comparison is obtained by using figures. based upon the 
quinquennial period. The experience of the five years 1943-1947 shows that: 
the largest proportional excess of deaths of ex-nuptial children over those 
of nuptial children is not immediately after birth, but usually two months. 
or more later. The mortality of ex-nuptial children exceeded that of 
nuptial children by 59 per cent. in the first month of life, 112 per cent. 
in the second, by 66 per cent. in the third, i81 per cent. in the fourth, 
33 per cent. in the fifth, 134 per cent. in the sixth and 96 per cent. in the 
seventh. The excess of the ex-nuptial rate was rather less pronounced in 
later months. 


The following table shows the number of births and deaths. and the rate 
per 1,000 live births of ex-nuptial as compared with those of nuptial chil- 
dren in New South Wales since 1901. 


Table 191.—Deaths under 1 Month and 1 Year. 


Deaths under 1 month. { Deaths under 1 year. 
Total Live Births. 
Nuptial. Dx-Nuptial. Nuptial. Ex-Nuptial. 
Period, 
4 beat gee fag ra an “poo ar 
Nuptial. Nuptial No. "tive | No. ‘ite No. Live No. ; 
Births. Births. Births. pirthe, 
1901-05] 176,555 | 13,289 * * ba * 15,273 | 86:51 | 3,146 | 236'74 
1906-10} 200,408 | 14,562 | 6,000 |29-94 | 775 )58-22 |13,997 | 69:84 | 2,666 | 183-08 
1911-15] 244,160/ 14,144 | 7,496 | 30-70 737 |52-11 |16,261 | 66-60 | 2,184 | 154-41 
1916-20] 244,887] 12,857 | 7,690 |31-40 678 |52°78 | 15,140 | 61-82 | 1,686 | 131-413. 


1921-25) 258,838] 13,407 | 7,653 |29-57 | 580 }48-26 | 14,549 | 56-21 | 1,359 | 101°36. 
1926-30) 253,183) 13,409 | 7,338 [28-98 | 626 |46-69 |13,222 | 52-22 | 1,382 | 103:07: 
1931-35] 213,613] 11,222 | 5,726 |26-81 | 518 |46.16 | 8,612 | 40-32 819 72°98 
1936-40) 228,345] 10,049 | 6,148 |26-92 | 466 [4637 | 9,087 | 39-80 729° | ' 2°64 
1941-45] 271,295] 11,620 | 6,446 | 23°76 | 441 |.87:95 | 9,515 | 35:07 655 56°37 


1942 | 50,602) 2,045 | 1,262 | 24-94 80 | 39-12 | 1,982 | 39-17 134 65-53 
1943 | 55,005) 2,260 | 1,272 | 23-13 93 | 41°15 | 1,953 | 35°51 119 52:65. 
1944 | 57,058) 2,554 | 1,226 | 21-49 83 |32°50 | 1,706 | 29-90 123 48°16. 
1945 | 58,986] 2,726 | 1,251 | 21°23 93 |24:12 | 1,749 | 29°68 140 | 51:36 
1946 | 64,297) 2,950 | 1,386 | 21-56 91 |30°84 | 1,900 | 29°55 132 44°75 
1947 | 66,615] 2,783 | 1,392 | 20-90 97 |3485 | 1,930 | 28:97 139 49:95. 


* Not available. 


The table shows that the ex-nuptial death rates are uniformly high 
compared with the nuptial rates, but they have improved considerably in the 
period covered by the table. In 1901, one out of every four ex-nuptial 
children died within a year of birth; the rate in 1947 was one in twenty. 


DEATHS or CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS. 


Apparently there has been a general improvement in tlie death rate of alt 
groups of children under 5 years of age, though the improvement has not. 
keen so marked at ages over 1 year as in the rates of infantile mortality: 


The following table shows the mortality of children under 5 yearsof 
age:— 
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Table 192.—Deaths under 5 Years, 


Deaths under 5 years. Deaths under 6 years, 
Period, Average Rate per Period. Average Rat 

Annual , pe . annual sa 

Number, 1,000 Living. Number. 1,000 Living. 
1891-95 u 6,174: 36°74: 1936—40. 25593 f 1179 
1896-00 5,558 33°85 1941-45 2,621 10°58 
1901-05 4,910 80:25 ‘ 
1906-10 4,419 24°34 1942 2,780 11°71 
1911-15 5002 22°55 1943 2,678 10°93 
1916-20 4,708 19°31 1044 2,368 9°25 
1921-25 4,246 17°12 1945 2,382 8°88 
1926-30 8,995 15°71 1946 2,519 8°91 
1931-35 2,610 111 1947 2,518 840 

, 


The rate of mortality in the quinquennium 1948-1947 compared with that 
of 1891-95, represents an aunual saving of 40 lives in every 1,000 children 
under 5 years of age in the State. 


Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earlier years 
of life than later, and the death rate decreases steadily until the age of 10 
years is reached. ‘The high death rate for preventable diseases in earlier 
years was due partly to parental iguorance of the proper food or treatment 
required, and improvement in the rate may be attributed in a large 
measure to more widespread knowledge of infant hygiene and mothercraft. 


InrantiLe Morratiry ANp STILUBIRTHS. 


As pre-natal causes are a common factor in both stillbirth and the 
mortality of infants subsequent to birth, it is of interest to note the 
combined rate for stillbirths and deaths of children who were born living 
In 1947 there were 1,466 stillbirths and 2,069 deaths under one year of 
age, making a total loss of 3,585 infants out of 70,864 live births and still- 
births. This represents a rate of 49.88 per 1,000 of all births. The rate 
on this basis was 35.85 in the metropolis and 41.22 in the remainder of 
the State—the difference between the rates being a little greater than the 
difference in the respective death rates of live-born children only. 


Particular significance is attached to the combined rate in respect of 
neo-natal deaths (deaths of live-born children within one week of birth) 
and stillbirths. This is shown in. the following table :— 


Table 193.—Infantile Mortality and Stillbirths. 


Mortality per 1,000 Live Births and Stitibirths Conibined. 


Deaths under one week plus Stillbirths. || Deatlis under one year plus Stillbirths, 
Year, 
Remainder New Remainder New 
Metropolis. of South Metropolis. of South 
State. Wales. State. Wales. 
1936-40 50°10 51°29 50°82 67:02 69°79 68°70 
1941-45 43°38 46°32 44°97 57°28 63:28 60°49 
1937 52°43 61'39 51°79 68:97 69:24 69°13 
1988 51°23 53°98 52°90 68°15 72°46 7077 
1939 47°02 51°80 49°88 61°60 71°38 6744 
1940 16°94 47°07 47°02 6188 64:15 64°45 
19:41 48°96 51°53 5042 69:29 70°69 70°08 
1942 16°17 46°81 46°52 63°11 66/93, 65:24. 
1943 4 ‘42°38 4557 44°07 56°71 63/38 60:22 
1944 40°29 44°63 42°57 49°80 59-02 54 OL 
1945 ‘40°82 43°46 4220 51°01 57:23 54°25 
1046 { 3748 43°94 40°89 45°71 57:67 52-02 
1947 35°35 41°22 38°52 45°30 53°77 49°88 


The year 1936 is the first for which figures are available on this basis. 
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The classification used in tabulating causes of death is in accordance with 
the International List of Causes of Death, with slight modifications for use 


throughout Australia. 


in 1940. 


The fifth decennial revision of the list was first used 


The complete list of causes of death is published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales, which shows the number of deaths from 
each cause according to age, sex, and month of occurrence. 


The table published below is a summary of the principal individual 
causes of death in 1946, compared with the average annual number in the 


period 1941-45, adjusted to the population of the year 1946. 


to the total in the five years 1942-46 is also shown:— 


Table 194.—Causes of Death. 


The proportion 


ie. ale. | 3 

Bae| 8. | 8S Bae | ¥. | sa 

Causes of Death, 25a | ‘ae | A Causes of Death, | B54] ge | ES 
oes da Bat wet | 8a gp 

ada] 4 os > 8 

ae ue 

A 

per per 

cent. cent. 

Typhoid and Paratyphoid Infantile Convulsions __... 17 4 ‘06 
Trevers .. 5 3 ‘Ol ||Other Diseases of the Ner- 

Cerebro-spinal (Meningo- vous System... ae 384 375 1:36 
coccal) Meningitis aes 79 29 ‘24 |/Dinenses of the Heart ...| 8,871 | 9,262 | 31°53 

Scarlet Fever a . 9 4 ‘03 |/Arteriosclerosls and other 

Whooping-cough ... 69 44 19 Diseases of the Arteries 535 612 1:93 

Diphtheria. ce ons 93 57 28 |/Other Diseases of the Cir- 

Erysipelas <8 we 7 6 02 culatory System “a 77 116 “31 

Tetanus... ay See 20 27 ‘07 ||Bronchitis ap 264 224 *88 

Tuberculosis of Respira- Pneumonta | 1414 | 1,254 4°81 
tory System... 909 818 3:06 |/Other Diseases of the Re- 

Tuberculosis of Meninges spiratory System ver 308 311 1'06 
and Central Nervous Diseases of the Stomach., 159 142 "Bd 
System ... os 26 28 ‘09 |[Dinrrhceea and Enteritis 

Other Tuberculous Di- (under 2 years of age)... 149 66 "41 
aeases on ane 49 42 ‘16 |/Diarrhoeea and Enteritis 

Dysentery .. vad 25 8 08 (over 2 years of age) 119 80 "39 

Syphilis 133 125 “45 || Appendicitis iste 171 138 "66 

Influenza—with respiratory Hernia, Intestinal Obstruc- 
complications specified 86 37 27 tion . eae 252 266 90 

Influenza—without respirat- Cirrhosis of the Liver 98 O4 *31 
ory eompliantions speci- Poritonitis 26 14 08 
fied aes xe 59 31 ‘18 [Other Diseases of the Di- 

Measles < 33 387 13 gestive System " 847 299 114 

Acute Poliomyelitis and Nephritis ... vo] 1,824 | 1,235 4°51 
Acute Polioencephalitis Other Diseases of the 

notifiable 13 52 ‘07 Genlto-Urinary System 898 336 1°32 
non-notifiable 2 6 ‘O1 |\Crim{nal Abortion 30 11 “09 

Acute Infectious Encephal- Puerperal Septieomia and 
itis (Lethargic or Upi- Post-abortive Septi- 
demic)... notiflablo 3 7 ‘O01 comin .. ' 31 10 ‘09 

non-notifablo 7 1 ‘01 )/Puerperal ‘Thrombophle- 

Other Infective and Para- bitis, Embolism and 
sitic Diseases ‘ 97 80 33 Sudden Death (Sepsis)... 19 11 ‘06 

Cancer o. nee 8,344 | 3,412 | 11°77 |/Other Puerperal Diseases! 114 79 36 

Diabetes Mellitus |. on 558 529 1:94 |\Congenital Malformations 323 353 114 

Other Genera} Diseases ... 424 383 1:43 ||Congenital Debility 89 43 25 

Vitamin Deficiency Dis- Premature Birth . 668 679 2°28 
eases Pee 2 ces ‘O1 ||Other Diseases Peculiar to 

Discases of the Blood 225 229 “80 the First Year of Life.. 429 467 1°50 

Chronle Poisoning and Senility ... fee «| 1,068 } 1,057 3°80 
Intoxication .. 38 55 ‘13 \|Suicide ... vas oes 249 279 89 

Encephalitis & Meningitis} 126 82 40 ||Accident ... asa w| 1,817 | 1,473 4°62 

Cerebral Hemorrhage ...| 1,947 | 2,034 7-00 ||Other Violence ... wee 40 37 14 

Cerebral Embolism,Throm- Allother ... Me vel LL 163 et) 
bosis, Softening and 
Hemiplegia vas 793 | 897 2°88 ——-— |—_—_. 

Apoplexy and other Intra- 
cranial Effusion en 9 1? “04 

Total a. ss.| 28,651 | 28,679 | 10000 
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The general experience in New South Wales is that mortality from 
tuberculosis, bronchitis, diarrhea and enteritis, diphtheria, and typhoid 
fever is decreasing and, on the basis of crude death rates, the mortality 
from diseases of the heart, cancer, diabetes and nephritis ig increasing. 


The figures in the foregoing table cannot be compared as absolute num- 
bers of the same relative importance because of the limitations of a system 
of classification depending upon a large number of independent observers 
with varying degrees of diagnostic equipment, and because the age 
incidence is very different for the several diseases, Some diseases of the 
heart and diseases of the arteries, etc., affect persons of advanced years, and 
from the standpoint of rate of natural increase are relatively less important 
than are diseases like tuberculosis and pneumonia, which cause heavy 
mortality between ages 20 and 65. 


DEATH RATES—PRINCIPAL DISEASES, 
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Interesting features of the table are that 6.04 per cent, of all deaths in 
the quinquennium of 1942-46 were due to the following diseases, which are 
generally diseases of early childhood:—Diarrhca and enteritis (under 2 
years), malformations, diseases of infancy, whooping-cough, convulsions of 
infants, measles, and poliomyelitis. Of the remaining deaths, more 
than half were due to five major causes, diseases of the heart, cancer, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis and nephritis. Deaths from violence represented 5.65 
per cent. of the total. 


In the pages which follow, the experience in respect of a number of in- 
dividual diseases is traced. Where a lengthy period is covered, due allow- 
ance must be made for the effect of improvements in methods of diagnosis 
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and: classification and the general. advance-of medical knowledge. In some 
cases, these factors shave exercised a. considerable influence upon the trend 
of the figures, ; 

Apart from the: records obtained: by the compulsory, notification by 
medical practitioners of certain infectiaus diseases, reliable statistics are 
nat availgble.to: show :the number of cases of ‘the various diseases occurring 
annually, but statistics have been collected of the occurrence. of com- 
aunicable diseases among school children since 1918. These show that 
epidemics of digeases such as measles, whooping cough, scarlet. fever, and 
diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from time to time, assume 
large proportions. A large proportion of the deaths from these diseases 
are among children under school age, but the rate of mortality from them 
rises aud falls with the recurrence of epidemics among scliool children. 


Tyenow Fever. 


The number of cases of typhoid fever is small in comparison with the 
experience of earlier years. Only 183 cases were notified in the last five 
years, as compared with 16,406 in the years 1899 to 1908. The number of 
deaths was 20 and 1,787 in the respective periods. 

The decrease may be attributed to the operation of the Dairies 
Supervision Act which became law in 1889, the extension of sewerage 
services and greater efficiency in sanitary inspection and garbage disposal. 
The compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of typhoid 
fever has been in force since the 1st January, 1898. 


The uumber of cases notified and deaths from typhoid fever, and the 
equivalent annual rates in the last thirteen years are stated below:— 


Table 195.—Typhoid Fever. 


‘ Cases Notified. Denths, 
Period, |’ Rate Males, Females, Total 
Number.| 14500 Rate per Rate per Rate per 
livin g. Number, 10,000 Number. 10,000 Number. | 10,000 
£ living. living, living. 
1933-37 | 752 BT 72 10 32 05 104 ‘08 
1938-42 289 21 43 “06 13 02 56 "04 
1941 40 14 6 04 2 ‘01 8 03 
1942 31 ‘ll 5 04 1 ‘01 6 02 
1943 24 08 4 03 wee aes 4 ‘O01 
1944 24 08 3 02 2 ‘01 5 02 
1945 29 ‘10 vo fac 2 ‘O01 2 ‘Ol 
1946 25 | -08 2 ‘01 | 1 01 3 01 
S3LALLPox. 


There have been no deaths from smallpox in New South Wales since the 
year 1915, 
Vacciuation is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is rarely 


adapted unless epidemics threaten, as in the year 1918, when about 425,000 
persons voluntarily submitted themselves to vaccination. 
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Although measles is 2 common complaint, the resultant mortality is 
comparatively very small. The following. statement shows’ tthe deaths from 
this cause, and the rate for each sex in recent years :— 


Table 196:—Measles. 


Males, Females. "Total. 
Period. Rate per Rate per .| Bateper: 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. , 

living. living. ! living. 
1933-37 101 “15 91 ‘ld 192 15 
1938-42 131 19 129 ‘19 260 19 
1941 5 04 3 02 8 03 
1942 63 45 67 48 130 46 
1943 8 06 5 04 13 ‘05 
1944 2 “01 2 ‘01 4 ‘01 
1945 3 02 2 ‘01 5 02 
1946 13 “09 24 ‘16 37 13 


Measles is a disease chiefly affecting ‘children, and is periodically epidemic. 


Scartet Fever. 


In 1946 the number of deaths from scarlet fever was :4, equivalent’ to a 


rate of 0.01 per 10,000 of the population. 


Of these 1 occurred in the 


metropolis, and 3 in the remainder of the State. The rate of mortality from. 
this cause is very low, owing to the effectiveness of treatment: The 
number of cases‘notified and the deaths from-scarlet fever and the equiva-- 
lent annual rates have been as follows :— 


Table 197.—Scarlet Fever. 


Cases Notifled, | Deaths. 
Period. Rate Males. Femules, Total, 

Number.| 40'500 Rate per Rate per Ente per 

‘living. |Number.| 10,00 Number. 10,000 Number.} 10,000 

living. living. living. 
1899-03 | 10,940 15:97 84 23 114 35 | 198 29 
1904-08 | 14,239 19°16 88 23 91 26 179 24 
1909-13 | 13,220 15:70. 41 “09 57 14 98 12 
1914-18 | 20,864 | 21:95 112 +23, 161 35 273 29 
1919-23 | - 6,732 6°39 34 06 38 ‘07 72 ‘07 
1924-28 | 25,119 21-38 142 +24. 185 32 327 28 
1929-33 | 23,260 18-21 115 18 165 26 280 22, 
1934-38 | 13,457 10:08 47 07 45 ‘07 92 ‘07 
1939-43 | 15,130 10°83 21 03 33 05 54 03 
1941 3,384 12:12 whe ine 6 04 6 02 
1942 1,576 5-59 5 “Ot 4 ‘03 9 ‘08 
1943 3,940 13°87 6 04 7 05 13 ‘05 
1944: 5,618 19:57 5 03 6 04 11 04 
1945 6,977 24-07 2 01 4 03 6 02 
1946 3,090 10°49 4 03 ace aus | 4 ‘01 
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Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for 
males. Of the deaths during 1946, 3 were of children under 10 years of 
age, all males. Though not nearly so prevalent as formerly, scarlet fever 
recurs sporadically. 


WHOoPING-COUGH. 


Whooping-cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. The 
number of deaths and rates of mortality for each sex since 1899 are shown 
below. 


Table 198.—Whooping-cough. 


Males. Females, Total. 
Period. Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Deaths, 10,000 Deaths, 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 
living. living. living. 
| 
1899-03 573 1:59 726 2:23 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 95 445 1:25 8l4 1:10 
1909-13 377 86 436 1:09 813 ‘07 
1914-18 335 ‘69 382 82 717 ‘75 
1919-23 440 +82 497 96 937 89 
1924-28 390 65 462 80 852 72 
1929-33 285 “44 363 58 648 ‘BI 
1934-38 285 42 356 ‘54 641 48 
1939-43 182 “26 212 30 394 "28 
1941 59 “42 55 ‘40 114 ‘41 
1942 23 ‘16 31 22 54 19 
1943 50 85 58 ‘41 108 38 
1944 8 ‘06 12 ‘08 20 ‘OF 
1945 18 “12 22 15 40 ‘14 
1946 1l ‘07 33 "22, 44 15 


‘ Whooping-cough is a recurring ailment of infancy and childhood. The 
table shows that mortality from this cause has been reduced greatly, 
although epidemic outbreaks still occur. Owing to the seasonal nature of 
the disease the figures for calendar years do not cover each epidemic com- 
pletely. It is shown in Table 224 that whooping-cough is most fatal during 
the months of January and August to December. 


Records kept since 1918 show that epidemics of whooping-cough among 
school children are only second in magnitude to those of measles. 


DIPHTHERIA, 


The death rate from diphtheria was very high in the earlier years shown 
in the next table, but the death rate fell sharply after the introduction 
of diphtheria antitoxin in 1894, 


Compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of diphtheria 
was instituted from ist January, 1898, but in the first ten years the 
notifications were not complete. 
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Diphtheria caused 57 deaths in 1946, viz. 18 in the metropolitan area 
and 89 in the remainder of the State. The following table shows the 
number of cases notified and deaths and the equivalent annual -rates 
since 1884 :— 

Table 199.—Diphtheria. 


Deaths. 
Cases notified. 

Poriod. = Males Females. Total. 
Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Number, | 10,000 | Number, 10,000 Number. | 10,000 Number, 10,0C0 
living. living. i living. living. 

i 

1884-88 * * 1,069 4:04 980 4°51 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 * * 1,433 4°65 1,399 5°36 2,832 4:98 
1894-98 * * 712 2°10 710 2°39 1,422 2°24 
1899-03 4,360 6°36 310 86 299 92 609 “89 
1904-08 7,298 9°82 367 95 338 95 705 95 
1909-13 | 24,012 | 28°51 604 1:37 640 1'59 1,244 1:48 
1914-18 | 29,213 | 30°74 659 1:36 682 1:47 1,341 1:41 
1919-23 | 22,297 | 21:17 583 1:09 509 ‘99 1,092 1'04 
1924-28 18,841 | 16-03 448 “15 394 68 842 72 
1928-33 | 20,979 | 16:42 434 67 454 ‘72 888 10 
1934-38 | 26,334 | 19°72 467 69 439 66 906 68 
1939-43 | 12,787 9°12 280 “40 285 41 565 ‘40 
1941 3,064 | 10°98 60 +43 61 ‘44 121 43, 
1942 1,454 5°16 40 ‘28 39 ‘28 79 28 
1943 2,268 7:98 49 34 50 35 99 85 
1944 1,402 4°88 30 2) 39 27 69 ‘24 
1945 1,478 5:10 43 “30 41 28 84 29 
1946 1,279 4:34 33 22 24, ‘16 57 ‘19 


— 


* Notifiable throughout the State from Ist January, 1898. 


Mortality from diphtheria was heaviest during two lengthy periods, viz... 
from 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, from 1909 to 1921, although 
the rate was much lower in the latter period than in the former. 


The experience of the quinquennial period 1942-1946 shows the disease to: 
be most fatal during the months of May, June and July. Ninety-one 
per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1946 were under: 
10 years of age, and 77 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 


‘Measures are taken by the Department of Public Health, in co-operation 
with municipal and shire councils, to encourage the immunisation of 
children at ages 1 to 14 years. The Department pays the cost of the: 
anatoxin used at the councils’ depots, and certain other expenses. Im-- 
munisation is voluntary, and children may be treated at public depots or 
by private medical practitioners. 


INFLUENZA. 


During 1946 there were 68 deaths due to influenza, the rate of mortality 
being 58 per cent. lower than the average of the previous five years. 
There was a severe epidemic in 1919, when 6,387 persons died from the 
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disease. An analysis of the experience. of that year is contained. in ithe 
1920. issue af. the Year Book. The mortality: was.high..in 1928, 1929 :and 
1935, 


In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


Table 200,—Influenza. 


Deaths, Annual Rate 

Period, a  rL per: 20,000 
Males. | Females, _ | Total. living. 

1875-1890 388 322 710 ‘63 
1891 549 439 988 8°65 
1892-1917 2,799 |, 2,897 5,196 1:27 
1918 218 154. 372 1:91 
1919 3,851 2,536 6,387 31°93 
1920-1922 460 | 420 880 1:39 
1923 268 243 511 2:32 
1924-1928. 637 562 1,199 1:02 
1929 293 248 541 2°16 
1930-1934 612 529 | 1,141 88 
1935 316 262 578 218 
1936 127 87 214 ‘80 
1937 101 77 178 ‘66 
1038 178 176 354. 1:30 
1939 166 169 835 1:22 
1940 80 51 131 “47 
1941 62 88 150 "64. 
1942 126 117 248 ‘86 
1943 90 73 163 ‘BT 
1944 43 36 719 +28 
1945 36 33° | 69 | “24. 
1946 43 25 68 23 


Prior to.1919 influenza was regarded. as.a disease fatal to young children 
and persons past 45 years of age, but in the severe world-wide epidemic of 
that year the disease. was most fatal to persons in the prime of life (25. to 
44 years). A comparison of the: deaths from 1920 to 1934 with. those of 
1914-18 and 1919 in age groups representing approximately the different 
stages of life was published in the 1938-34 issue of tlhe Year Book. This 
indicated that the character of the disease reverted to the type experienced 
prior to 1919. 

Tuprercutous DiIskaseEs, 

The number of deaths ascribed to the several classified forms of tuber- 

culous disease during 1946 was 888 or 3.11 per cent. of the actual mortality 


in the State, and equal to 3.02 per 10,000: living—a rate 10 per cent. below 
the average for the preceding quinquennium. 


A comparison of death rates. from. tuberculous diseases: in the Australian 
States and. New Zealand for the last six years is: given on the next page. 
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The rates. are stated per 1,000 of the total population, and do not take 
aecount: of differences: im the distribution of age: and sex which have a 
‘material influence on the rates. 


Table 201.—Tuberculous Diseases, Australasia. 


tet 
Death-rate ftom Tuberculous Diseases‘per 1,000 of Total Population, 
Stataer Countzy,, es oe a eee 
; 194i, | 1942, | 104% ff 194, | 1945, | 1946, 
New South Wales we] 188 “37 84 31 | —*80 “30 
Victoria... nn ae "45 45 38 88 i, "36 85 
Queensfand: vet BO 32 ff +38 °28) “31 +29 
‘South Australia ... da); 37 . “41 |, 35 |. "30 | "82 | 29° 
Western Australla fo “dd ak 82, 81 33 85 
Tasmania ... en tent! 46. |! 64 “47 “42 47 “A? 
Commonwealth ... wait 38 . "39 35 *83° |. "33 | 82, 
New! Zealand its vel) 39 39: 37 "38 88 "84 


Mortality from tuberculous diseases is usually lower in New South Wales 
than in any other Australian State except Queensland. 


Tuberculosis: of the Respiratory System. 


Tuberculosis of the respiratory system, or phithisis, was the cause of 818 
‘deaths, or 92 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 
1946. The mortality rate was 10 per cent. lower than in the previous 
quinquennium. The male rate in 1946: was 8.73 per 10,000 of population, 
and the female rate 1.83. 

The following table shows the number of deaths from tuberculosis of 
the respiratory system and the rates for each sex. since 1884 :— 


Table 202.—Tuberculosis of Respiratory System. 


Males. ‘ Females. Total. 
Period. Rate per Rate per , Rate per 
Deaths, 10,000 Deaths, 10,000 Deatlis. 10,000. 
= living, living. : living. 
1884-88 | 3,132 11:83 2,022 9°30 5,154 | 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,926 7'38 5,194 913 
1894-98 3,191 9:43 1,983. 6°68 5,174 815 
1899-03 3,322 9:24 2,304 7:08 5,626 821 
1904-08 | 2,985 7°72, 2,184- 6:13 5,169 696 
1909-13 ; 3,220 7-31 2,286, 5°69 5,506 65A: 
1914-18 |, 3,373 6°95 2,194 4°72 5,567 |. 586 
1919-23 | 3,484 |. 6:49. . 2153 |, 4:21 | = 657 5°37 
1924-28 ) 3,837 5:67 2,207 3:85 | 5,554 4°73 
1929-33 3,094 4:77 ! 2,018 3:20 =| ~—«6, 107 4:00 
1934-38 2,996: 4:44 1,790 | 27t . 4,786 358 
1939-43 3,001 4:28 1,595 2°29 4,596 3°29 
1941 630 4:50 304 2:19 934. 3°35 
1942 629: 4:45 329) 2:34 958 3°40 
1943 572: 4:02 318 2°24 890 313 
1944. 548: 3°81 277 1:93 825 237 
1945 ! 521 35H 282) 1:95 803 277 
1946 549° 373 269! 1:83 818 2:78 


The general rate in the last 5 years: has decreased by 77 per cent. in 
comparison with the first quinqguennium shown; the rate for females slightly 
more than for males. The female rate ranged from 49 per cent. of the 
male rate in the year 1941 to 79 per cent. during the periods 1904-08 and 
1884-88, 
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The improvement in the death rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration and conditions of employment, etc., the enforce- 
ment of the health laws, but principally to improved methods of medical 
treatment. 


Notification of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis by medical practitioners. 
has been compulsory throughout the State since 1st March, 1929, 


The table below shows the death rates from tuberculosis of the respira. 
tory system or phthisis according to age and sex during the three years 
around each census from 1891 to 1933. 


Table 203.—Tuberculosis of Respiratory System, Specific Mortality. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living. 
Age Group (Years), 


1890-92, | 1900-02, | 1910-12. | 1920-22, | 1982-34, 
Mates, 

0-4 a Sie “aks 63 | 2-04 7 57 | 09 
5-9 ... “ss ove ie 41 47 31 25 08 
10-14 ... sas wei ‘ad 85 28 +49 25 -08 
15-19 ... eae ae ae 3-89 3:22 2-31 2-28 “75 
20-24 ... ons sia eee 12:52 10-56 5-99 5+12 2:80 
25-34 ... was ae ne 17-91 14:37 9°72 9-18 4-66. 
35-44 ... Ses eve aks 20-21 18-15 12-55 11-07 6-92 
45-54 .., ay en eee 20-07 19-79 15-49 12-97 10-06. 
55-64 ... Ses ae -j 19°63 17-74 17-06 14:17 10-99 
65-74 ... si waa Ree 15:84 19-24 13-37 10:27 9-36 
75 and over... ne date 6:97 7°84 7-81 5-21 4°68 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 10-38 9-48 717 6-44 4-43 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100...} 100 91 69 62 43 

FEMALES. 

0-4 ies aa ees 93 1-43 63 42 09 
5-9 4, ie ate a 42 48 24 85 05 
10-14... xe Sey aes +92 1:20 59 39 +27 
15-19 ... wes ave ie 5:29 5-46 3°80 2-40 1-90 
20-24 .., avs ane wee 10-47 7:99 7:74 5-92 5-21 
26-34 ... we wa as 16-43 13-56 10:00 712 5:20 
36-44 .., * ine ee 15:84 13-41 9-80 6:46 4-24 
45-54 .., ais a er 12-85 10:96 775 5:63 3°72. 
55-64 .., eee ees oes 9°81 11-96 8-34 5:32 3-29 
65-74 ... = we 11-17 731 10-60 6-14 3°52 
75 and over — wah 4-18 2-59 3°84 3:19 2:55 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 7-50 6-95 5-64 4-02 2-91 

Rate in 1890-92 =: 100...| 100 93 715 54 39 

Prrsons. 

oO- 4 ... hae aie aoe “78 1:74 60 +50 09 
6-9 ... wee ane ae 41 48 °27 30 07 
10-14 ... ans ee vee 88 ‘73 54 32 “17 
15-19 ... ‘nah wee a8 4-59 4:34 3-04 2:34 1-32 
20-24 ... ane aes fad 11-54 9-26 6-84 §-53 3:98 
25-34 ... ane ar ave 17:28 13-98 9-86 815 4-93 
35-44 ... “ite a ae 18-43 16:09 11-27 8-84 5-BF 
45-54 .., ex av ee W717 16-06 12:10 9-50 6-99: 
55-64 .., we wee fom 15-84 | 15:26 13-25 10:13 7-20: 
65-74 .., ava ee ax 13-90 | 14:36 12-12 8-35 6-51 
75 and over... sek ms 5:85 5-49 6-03 4:21 3-59 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 9-06 8-28 6-44 5-25 3-68 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 91 71 58 41 
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The rate improved to a greater extent amongst males than amongst 
females between 1890-92 and 1910-12, but in later years there has been a 
greater reduction amongst females. 


A comparison of the death rates from phthisis in the various age groups - 
shows a remarkable difference in respect of men and women, Excluding 
the age groups below 15 years where mortality is comparatively light, the 
rates for females are the higher in the groups up to 35 years and above that 
age there is a large excess of deaths amongst males, the rate amongst men 
in the group 55-64 years being more than three times the corresponding 
rate amongst women. In this group the male death rate from phthisis 
yeaches the maximum. Amongst females the rate has generally been highest 
at ages 25 to 84 years, then decreases up to ages 55 to 64 years, but in the 
group 65-74 years it rises slightly. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 


Of the 888 deaths during 1946 from tuberculosis, only 70 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than the respiratory system, and of these 22, 
or 81 per cent., were of children under 5 years of age. Taking the age 
group under 5 years, and all ages, the following table shows the great 
improvement in the death rates since the decennium 1891-1900 :— 


Table 204.—Other Tuberculous Diseases. 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Tuberculosis other than of Respiratory System, 
Period. Ages under 5 Years, All Ages, 

Males, | Females. Total. Males, Females, Total. 

1891-1900 15:93 13°41 14-69 2°76 2°62 2:69 
1901-1910 TAL 5:98 6:55 1:70 151 161 
1911-1920 3:13 2°96 3:06 1:00 86 93 
1921-1930 1°85 1:67 1:76 63 52 58 
1931-1940 1:26 1:02 114 42 +30 35 
1941 "85 87 86 24 "24 24 
1942 1:33 1:03 1:18 29 28 "29 
1943 1:28 1:16 1:22 26 ‘30 28 
1944 1:07 "712 90 24 24 124 
1945 88 66 "15 24 ‘19 22 
1946 “BB 101 ‘718 20 27 24 

Cancer. 


In 1946 the deaths from cancer numbered 3,412, equal to a rate of 11.58 
per 10,000 living. The average mortality in the five years 1942-46, measured 
by crude death rates, was much higher than in any preceding period, being 
11.44 per 10,000 living as compared with 3.30 for the period 1884-88. The 
total for 1946 included 1,719 males and 1,693 females, the rates being 
11.68 and 11.49 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. 

Classified according to the parts of the body affected (according to the 
grouping of the International List) and arranged in order of fatality, 
cancer caused the following deaths in 1946; stomach and duodenum 675, 
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other of digestive tract, 548, intestines 476, female genital organs 350, 
breast 317, respiratory organs 219, male genital organs 184, male and 
female urinary organs 140, buccal cavity 187, skin 111 and other organs 
255. Details of ths particular sites grouped under these headings are 
shown in the Statistieal. Register of New South Wales. 

The following ‘table shows the deaths and crude rates of each sex. .sines 
1884 :— 

Table 205.——Cancer. 


‘Males. ‘ Females. | Total. 
Period. Rate Rate | Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. per Jeon Deaths. pei 10.000 

1884-88 859 | 3°25 732 3°37 1,591 3:30 
1889-93 1,262 410 1;038 3:98 2,300 4°04 
1894 98 { 1,719 ‘5:09 1,387 4°68 3,106 | 489 
1899-03 2,295 6:38 1,877 5°77 | 4,172 6:09: 
1904-08 2,671 6°91 2,418 . 6'78 5,089 6°85: 
1909-13 3,362 7°63 2,860 7:12 6,222 7°39) 
1914-18 3,886 8-00 3,458 7:44 7,344 778 
1919-23 4,738 8°82 4,292 8°31 9,030 8:57 
1924-28 5,790 9°66 5,068 8'80 10, 858 9°24 
1929-38 6,501 10°01 5,704 9-08 12,205 9.55: 
1934-38 7,242 10°73 6,810 10/32 14,052 1052 
1939-43 8,086 11,52 7,718 11°10 15,804 11°33 
1941 1,627 11°61 1,499 10°78 3,126 11520 
1942 1,633 11°55 1,489 10°60 3,122 11/08. 
1943 1,669 11°72 1,698 11:98 3,367 11°85 
1944 1,505 10°47 1,676 11°69 3,181 11-08 
1945 1,675 11-56 1,755 12°10 35430 11°83 
1946 1,719 11°68 1,693 11:49 3,412 11:58 


Although fatal cancer occurs at all ages, the disease is one of advanced 
age, and 98 per cent. of the persons who died from cancer in 1946 were 
35 years or over. This fact, taken in conjunction with the increasing 
proportion of persons of advanced age in the population makes it difficult 
to draw valid conclusions from comparisons of crude rates as shown above. 


The following table shows the death rates for cancer in age groups and 
the standardised rate for “all ages,” which represents the death rate 
which would have resulted if the age and sex constitution of the male and 
female population had been the same as it was at the census of 1933. 
Crude rates are shown also in order to:emphasise the fact that these greatly: 
exaggerate the increase in death rates from cancer. 
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Table :206.—Cancer,. Specific Mortality. 


Cancer—Death Rate per 10,000 Living, 
Age Group (Years), 


1900-02. | 1910-12. | 1920-22, | 1932-34, 1941-48, 
MALES, 

“70 64 ‘91 85 63 

1-87 1-31 , 97 1-14 1°13 

2-45 2-53 2-82 2-13 2°19 

5-70 6-06 £55 4-12 8°71 

9-84 9-68 8-57 8:90 751 

16-49 17-99 19-83 14°91 15°36. 

29-55 30-89 29:59 27°96 25°50 

45°74 44-55 48-74 46°22 40°94 

65-52 72-04 69°63 69:28 64°82 

68-71 79°20 90-07 108-98 87°73 

77:89 86°39 115-48 122*48 13414 

76-40 113-03 109-64 139-18 130°27 

| 93-57 116-17 135-95 142:92 161°85 

All Ages-—Crude hes 6°46 7-67 874 10-58 1160 
Standardised 9-16 9-90 10:39 10-53 9°98 

FEMALES, 
25-20 nee os aie +59 +86 76 66 75 
80-84 on oes . 1-55 224 2:17 1-89 1°08 
35-309 | ow, eee aaa 4-28 4-84 4:05 4°34 4°38 
40-44 see aes ae 9-A7 9-42 9-03 8-45 7:29 
45-49 ose ve oe 17-45 15:77 16:97 18-67 11°64 
60-54 see eee ess 18-76 21-52 21-58 20:5: 1750 
65-59 see oes ool 28:33 82-26 31:33 29:00 24°66 
60-64 vee sae bee 40-80 39-41 41:55 38:25 86°72 
65-69 nes one oe 47-82 58°05 61-08 46-89 60°95 
70-74 eae ese aya 74-15 62:11 73-99 67°85 69°78 
75-79 te tae tee 76-46 95:00 100-49 82-82 90°42 
80-84 ove wee nee 68-97 89-86 100-26 104:18 104°22 
85-and over... ou se 97-56 97-35 128-55 120:91 12454 
All Ages—Crude oi, 5°57 712 8-36 9-48 11°10 
Standardised 9-52 10-12 10:58 | 9-48 917 
PERSONS, 
i} 

* "BA 975 83 76 "69 

1:46 1:76 1°56 1:51 1°55 

3°26 3-64 3-42 8-27 B24 

7-30 7-60 6-71 6-26 651 

13-01 12-89 12-13 11:21 9'59 

17:46 19-51 20:37 17:64 16°43 

29-02 31-48 80:38 28:47 26°13 

A 43-67 42-25 45+45 42:28 88382 

58-19 65°65 65:74 58:35 67°67 

ae 70-88 71-42 82-36 89:06 83'14 

ave 7 77°26 90°17 108:12 102-72 111'38 

a Sate 73°03 102°68 104-98 121'04 116'20 

ves aoe 95°39 106°48 132'20 180°69 13999 

All Ages—Crude ees 6-04 7-41 8-55 10-01 11°35 
Standardised 9°34 10°01 10°48 10°01 9°56 


* Standardised for sex as well as age distribution, 


The death rate from cancer is higher amongst females than males up to 
55 years, but the male rate is the higher in later ages. It is for this reason 
that the crude rate is higher for males than for females. The standardised 
rate, however, shows that the female mortality from cancer was the higher 
in the first thirty years covered by the table, but the standardised male 
rate was higher in the period 1932-34 .and: has apparently remained so. 


This change may be due to the operation of two factors, viz, (1) the 
success of operations upon the relatively more accessible cancers of females; 
and (2) the better diagnosis of the less accessible cancer of females as a 
consequence of improved medical. appliances and knowledge. 
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The crude rate for males increased by 80 per cent. between 1900-02 ana 
1941-48 and the crude rate for females increased by 99 per cent. during 
this period. When correction igs made for change in the age structure of 
the population as outlined above, the standardised rate for males shows 
an increase of only 8 per cent., and the standardised rate for females a 
decline of 4 per cent, 


In all countries for which records are kept the crude death rate from 
cancer has been increasing and great attention is being given to the problem 
of the control of cancer. 


Co-ordination of action throughout Australia is made possible by the 
Australian Cancer Conference, convened annually (except during the 
war) by the Commonwealth Department of Health. Through this depart- 
ment, also, cancer workers in Australia are kept in touch with investiga- 
tions in other countries. Treatment and research are concerned principally 
with surgery, X-ray and radium. The Commonwealth X-Ray and Radium 
Laboratory in Victoria cares for the radium purchased by the Common- 
wealth Government and conducts research regarding the use of X-rays and 
radium. Radium and radon are issued to approved hospitals and private 
practitioners throughout Australia. 


In the following table the rates of mortality from cancer are given for 
the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is upon the crude 
basis of total population and is uncorrected for age and sex incidence. 


Table 207.—Cancer, Australasia, 


Cancer Death rate per 1,000 of Total Population. 


State or Country. 3 


1o41, | 1042. | 1043. 1944, 1945. 1946, 
New South Wales ... ef 1°12 1°11 1°19 1°41 1:18 116 
Victoria ant we) 138 1:36 1:38 1:33 1:37 1:40 
Queensland... wae ails 99 1:00 1:07 1:03 1:04 1:09 
South Australia... veel 1126 1:25 1:31 1:27 1°23 1:29 
Western Australia... wef 1:25 1:30 115 117 115 lll 
Tasmania ... vee eee] 1:27 1:18 117 1:10 1:13 1:18 
Commonwealth ... wal 119 1:18 1:23 1:17 1:21 1:22 
New Zealand wes wel 132 1:31 117 1:40 1:39 1:38 

DIABETES. 


Although diabetes is responsible for only 2 per cent. of the annual 
number of deaths the rate of mortality from this cause has increased, the 
average of the last five years being 120 per cent, higher than that for the 
period 1906-10. 


The deaths due to diabetes in 1946 numbered 529 equal to a rate of 1.80 
per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 1.82 and for females 2.27 per 
10,000 living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 
489 out of 529 deaths in 1946, or 92 per cent. being persons over 45 years 
of age. 


MENINGITIS, 

The diseases included under the above heading—encephalitis (non- 
epidemic), simple meningitis, and non-epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis— 
caused 82 deaths during 1946, the corresponding rate being 0.28 per 10,000 
living. Of this number 48 were males and 84 females, and the rates per 
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10,000 living of each sex were 0.83 and 0.28 respectively. The deaths in 
the metropolis and country numbered 40 and 42 respectively. Of those who 
died during 1946, 33, or 40 per cent., were under 5 years of age. 


CEREBRAL HAEMORRHAGE AND OTHER INTRACRANIAL LESIONS, 


Owing to changes in certification and classification of deaths from 
cerebral hemorrhage during recent years comparable statistics are not 
available concerning mortality from this disease. 

Under the revised classification introduced -in 1940, all intracranial 
lesions of vascular origin are grouped together and deaths are assigned to 
this group whether the lesion was stated to be, or not to be, due to arterio- 
sclerosis or arterial hypertension. 

The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates as recorded 
for these types of lesion since 1941, 


Table 208.—Intracranial Lesions of Vascular Origin, 


Males, Females, Total. 

Year. Rate per Rate per Rate per 

Deaths, 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 

Living. Living, Living. 
194] 1,074 7:67 1,297 9°33 2,371 8-49 
1942 1,236 8°74 1,439 10°25 2,675 9-49 
1943 1,196 8:40 1,495 10°55 2,691 9:47 
1944 1,198 8°33 1,532 10°69 2,730 9°51] 
1945 1,316 9:08 1,558 10°75 2,874 9°91 
1946 1,314 8:93 1,634 11:09 2,948 10-01 


ConvuULSIONS oF CHILDREN. 


Mortality ascribed to this cause shows a remarkable decline, having 
fallen from 721 deaths per annnm in the five years 1880-84 to an average 
of 16 in 1942-46. 

Deaths, however, are not included in this category if the cause of the 
convulsions is recorded and the figures reflect increasing skill in diagnosing 
the diseases of children. 

Only deaths of children under 5 yearg of age are listed under this 
heading and the deaths in 1946 represent 0.50 per 10,000 children in this 
age group as compared with 0.64 in the previous quinquennium. Of the 
deaths in 1946, 11 occurred during the first year of life, the equivalent 
rate being 0.16 per 1,000 births. 


DISEASES OF THE Heart, 


Statistics of mortality from diseases of the heart are of limited value, 
because there are important factors connected with the mode of certifica- 
tion and classification which affect the numbers from year to year. 

Causes classified as diseases of the heart include pericarditis, endocar- 
ditis and other valvular diseases, diseases of the myocardium, angina 
pectoris, and, in 1931 and subsequent years, diseases of the coronary 
arteries. 
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'Phe: extraordinany: imerease, in mortality from diseases of the) heart as 
shown, in the, following table: is: largely a result of more highly specialised 
biological knowledge and! greater, attention to pathological diagnoses: and 
to changes in the classification of causes of death, ¢.g., the inclusion of 
deaths from diseases of the coronary arteries from 1931. Moreover, as 
deaths attributed to more than one cause are classified to one disease only, 
the measure of preference given to diseases of the heart may have: operated 
in the diregtion of. ‘swelling the increase in the number of deaths. ascribed 
to this group of diseases. It is. not practicable, however, to gauge the 
effects of the various changes which oceur over a period of years. 


& funther factor contributing: to the apparent imcrease ig tlhe changing 
age: composition of, the population. A larger proportiom of the: people is 
veaching the ages at which the death rate: from: diseases of the heart is 
bighest. An analysis of the deaths according to age is shown, in Table 210. 
Comparisons of the rates for any particular age-group from period to period 
are subject to the factors mentioned above. 


Table 209.—Diseases of the Heart. 


Males. Females.. Total. 
Period, i Rate : Rate Rate 
Deaths, per 10,000 | Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths, per 10,000 
Living. Living. Living, 
issu-s8 | 2,149 | © 812 1,390: 6-39 3,589 1:34 
188993 2,250 | 7-30 1,357 8-20 3,607 6°34 
1804-98 | 2,434 719 1,478 4-98 3,912 6-16 
1899-03 | 2,917 | 811 1,932 5-94 4,849 7-08 
1904-08 | 3,791 | 9°81 2,727 7:65 6,518 | = 8-77 
1909-13 5,054 11-47 3,633 9-04 8,687 10°31 
1914-18 5,950 | 3226 | 4,168: 8-97 | 10,118 10°65 
1919-23 6,901 12°85: 5,384 | lode | 12;285 | 11-66 
1924-28 9,360 1561 7,377 1281 | 16,732 | 4-24 
1929-33 | 12,070 18°59 | 9,245 1472 | 21,315 | 16-69 
1934-38 | 17,794 | 26:36 | 12,612 19:10 | 30,406 22-77 
1939-43 | 23,802 33-92 | 16,704 2402 | 40,506 | 28-99 
1941 | 4616 | 32-04 | 3,454 2435 |, 8,070 | 29°91 
1942 5,351 | 37°85 3,623 25-79 | 8,974 31-8 
1943 5241 | 36-81 3,697 | 26-09 3,938 | 31-46 
1944 4,838 33°66 3,557 24°81 8,395 29-24 
1945 5,074 35-011 3,598 24°82 8,672 29-91 
16 | 5,555 | 3774 3,707 25+15i 9,262 3-44 


Of the persous who died from diseases of the heart during 1946, 96 per 
eent. were 45 years or over. 

In the following: table are shown the death rates for each sex in age 
groups during the three years around each ceysus since 1891. 
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Table 210.—Diseases: of :the: Heart, Specific Mortality. 


Diseases ofthe Heart—Death Rate per 10,000 Living, 


Age Group (Years). 
1890-92. 1900-02. 1910~12, 1920-22; 1932-34.. 
Matzs, 

O- 4. eee ae eae “715 | 1:96 92 |, 49 | 17 
5- 9 een ove pas “91 1-05 1-22 ‘90 | “60 
10-14 ae is ies 1-59 1-61 1-56 1:43 4 
15-19. nee wee] 2007 182 2-23 1-49 1-21 
20-24 ee ef QLD 1-73 1-90 va | | LIT 
QB-B4 eect ts 3-21 214 284 | 2-80 1-70 
S5Ad ay eee) oui] A 5-70 5-97 5-30 5-62 
45-54 ewes] 15-96 13-45 15-03 13-48 19-19 
BB~64 ewe = 40-005 | 81-61 39-92 38-61 58-52 
65-74 wee | 7702 7712 | 10521 | 107-23 | 160-LE. 
75andover ...  ...| 101-80 | 12389 | ‘298718 | 29363 | 433-93 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 7°78 8-10 11-73 12-78 21-82 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100 100 104 161 164 280 

FEMALES.. 

OO 4 ae eal +65 1-55 70! 1 | 30 
5- 9 eee ee _ 1-16: ‘77 | 75 1:83 +56 
10-14 ose ae “76 161 2-06 1-47 81 
15-19 ea ans ies 1:52 1-63 2-10 I-60 1:21 
20-24 ee aes rea 2:05 1-63 2°25 1-45 1:33 
25-34 aes se eae 3:48 2:57 2°75 2-21 1:98 
35-44 one wee one 7-29 563 6:77 5-17 4-55 
45-54, see ane 1146 1088 | 13-67 10-24 11-90 
55-64 oe ae sve 26-57 25:48 | 31/53 29-86 33:93: 
65-74. a owe ove 62°78 61-41 94-64 88-82 118°67 
75 and over ane ss 91-86 104:09 190-99 248-91 367-98 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 5-29 5:92 9-33 10-10 16°56 

Rate in 1890- 92= 100 100 112 176 191. 313 

Prrsons, 

0- 4 ers aoe tee “70 1:76 81 “60 +23 
5- 9 tee eee owe 1:03 ‘OL 99 111 +58 
J0-14 oa vie or 1-18 1-61 1:81 1:45 TT 
18-19 was sae eee 1:79 1-73 2°17 1-55 1:21 
20-24 aie ane ues 2:08 1-68 207 T-58 1-25 
25-34 wee owe wee 3°33 2:35: 280 2:51 1:84 
385-44 eee ate tee 7:38. 5-67 588 5:24 5:08 
45-54 vee owe nes 14-16: 12:37 14:43. 11-95 15-66 
55-64 ie owe Ste 34-84 28-97 36°25 34-62 46-41 
65-74 eat ite ioe 7111 70:70 100-43. 98°68 139-92 
75 and over aie fr 97-82 15-04 211:48 271-51 400-22 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 6-64 7-07 10-59 11:47 19°23 

Rate im .1:890-92 = 100 100 ‘106 159 173 290 


Although the crude rate for all ages has inereased nearly threefold during 
the period reviewed, the increase is confined to ages 45 and over, due to 
causes explained on page 254. ‘The rates in all groups below 45 years have 
declined since 1890. 


Under the. age of 35 there is very little difference between the rates of 
males and females, thereafter the male rate is much higher, the result, 
no doubt of the more strenuous life of males. 
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Broncuitis. 


Bronchitis caused 224 deaths during 1946, equal to a rate of 0.76 per 
10,000 living. Of the total, 186 were males and 88 females, the corres- 
ponding rates per 10,000 of each sex being 0.92 and 0.60. The rate for 
the State was 15 per cent. lower than during the previous five years, 


Deaths in the metropolis numbered 105 and there were 119 in other parts 
of the State. Of the total deaths, 55 were caused by acute bronchitis, 157 
cases were recorded as being due to the disease in its chronic form, and 12 
were unspecified. Of those persons who died of acute bronchitis, 2 per cent. 
were under 1 year of age, and 65 per cent. were 55 years or over, whilst 
87 per cent. of those who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years 
of age and over. 


Experience shows the disease to be most prevalent during the months of 
June, July, August and September. 


PNEUMONIA. 


Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia was the cause of 1,254 deaths 
during 1946, the equivalent rate per 10,000 of population being 4.26, which 
was 11 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of 
the total, 690 were males and 564 females. The rates for males and females 
per 10,000 living were 4.69 and 38.82 respectively. The deaths in the 
metropolis numbered 652 and those in the remainder of the State 602. 


An analysis of the deaths according to age shows that the majority of 
eases are children under 5 years of age and adults over 55 years; these 
represented 22 per cent. and 61 per cent. respectively of the total number 
in 1946. The rate of mortality from pneumonia is lowest among children 
between 10 and 14 years of age, then it increases with advancing age. 


The following table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the 
year 1884:— 


Table 211.—Pneumonia. 


Males. Females, Total. 
Period. | Rate Rato Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 

Living, Living, Living. 

1884-88 2,032 7:68 1,301 5-98 3,333 6°91 
1889-93 2,158 7:00 1,373 5:26 3,531 6:21 
1894-98 2,514 7-43 1,528 5-15 4,042 6:37 
1899-03 3,191 8-87 2,000 6-15 5,191 758 
1904-08 2,816 7°28 1,824 5:12 4,640 6:24 
1909-13 2,983 6:77 1,931 4-81 4,914 5:83 
1914-18 3,779 7:78 2,402 5:17 6,181 6-50 
1919-23 j 4,217 7:85 3,042 5-89 7,259 6°89 
1924-28 4,810 8-02 3,498 6:08 8,308 7:07 
1929-33 4,318 6°65 - 3,205 5-10 7,523 5:89 
1934-38 6,028 7-45 3,574 5-41 8,602 6:44. 
1939-43 4,270 6°08 3,229 4°64 7,499 5.37 
194.1 740 5:28 634 4-56 1,374 4:92 
1942 905 6-40 700 4:98 1,605 56S 
1943 906 6°36 | 630 4:45 1,536 541 
1944 693 482 | 525 3°66 1,218 4:24 
1945 618 4:26 j 512 3°53 1,130 3°90 
1946 690 4:69 564 3°83 1,254. 4:26 
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The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather and 
early spring. 


The following table shows the death rates for each sex in age groups, 
during the three years around each census since 1891 :— 


Table 212.—Pneumonia, Specific Mortality. 


Pnoeumonla—Death Rate per 10,000 Living. 


Age Group (Years), 


1soo-92, | 1900-02. | 1010-12, | 1020-22, | 1932-84, 
MALEs, 
0—4 ... way ae ties 18-14 24-18 19:69 21°12 15-42 
5-9 ... cor ke cae 1-22 1:64 1-41 1-60 1-12 
10-14 ... eae ek es 69 80 "78 83 53 
15-19 ... es oes es 2-55 3-49 1-25 1:79 1:02 
20-24 .., jus aa wae 3-02 5-26 2-46 2-30 1-20 
25-34 ... ke ee oe 3-77 6:09 3:03 2:94 1-42 
35-44 ... sea eve say 749 8-27 4:99 5-07 2-96 
45-54 ... eee ots as 10-86 13-01 8-16 8-52 5:65 
55-64 .., re eee jets 16-71 22:60 11-94 13-07 11-31 
65-74 ... tee ies as 26-76 36-90 24-99 28°61 23°68 
75 and over... FS aa 26-50 57-50 43-45 58-36 7241 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ...| 7-22 9:78 6-85 7-55 6-03 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 135 95 105 84 
FEMALES. 
om4 ... soa oes a 15:64 20-68 17-88 17-60 12-50 
BOs seks ate. lee! OT 1-09 114 1-35 99 
WO ee as 70 1-61 92 88 86 
WO=16 vee cage aun “Sigse|) RSS 2-15 61 1-30 96 
20-24 wees] DB 2-80 1-08 1:30 1-12 
DBBAS ce, ase ees “al! | eds 3-66 1-46 2:34 1-42 
BB44 eee ae | 488 5-89 2-68 2:87 2:37 
B54 ewe] GL 5-63 3-10 3-93 3-72 
55-64 kee we 981 15-07 8-08 7-66 6-15 
i BB-74 , eee] 2118 26-34 14-69 21-7 18-41 
Tiandover ... see} 19-83 48-49 44-10 65-22 55-69 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ...| 5°46 6-62 4-74 5-52 4-63 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...} 100 121 87 101 85 
od 7 
' PERsons. 
mM Gtk we cuae JRA) T1601 22-45 18-80 19:39 13-99 
5—9 ... ke sais vis 1-15 1:37 1-28 1-48 1:06 
10-14 ... cue “xs wes “70 1-20 85 86 69 
15-19 ... wee we aes 2-22 2°82 93 & 1-55 "99 
20-24 ... os eee ees 2°64 4:01 1:76 1-79 1:16 
25-34 ... eae ase ese 3°65 4-91 2°27 2:64 1-42 
35-44 ... ai aT eae 6:42 7:23 3°91 4-01 2-66 
A5-54 ... eee aoe ace 9-56 9-89 5-94 6:35 4-71 
55-64 ... ae ove wee 14:05 19:37 10:25 10-60 8°77 
65-74... re nae ae 24-45 3218 20-33 25-21 21-11 
75 and over... ee ass 23-83 53-47 43°74 61-76 63-88 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 6-41 8-28 584 6-56 5:34 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 129 91 102 83 


The male death rate is higher than the female rate at all ages ex- 
cepting 10-14 years. The rates have fluctuated, but show a general decline 
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of about 17 ner cent. during the period under review, ‘and ‘the fall ‘is 
apparent at all ages, except 75 and over. Probably this increase is due'to 
more information being available as: to cause of death. 


DISEASES OF THE DicgEsTIVE SYsTEM.. 


Diseases of the digestive system caused the deaths of 621 males and 
478 females during 1946, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 4.22 
and 3:24, The rate corresponding to the total deaths from these diseases 
in: the State was 3.73 per 10,000 living, and was 17 per cent. below that 
experienced during the previous five years. Deaths resulting from diseases 
of the digestive system are caused mainly by diarrhea and enteritis, 
appendicitis, hernia and intestinal obstruction, ulcer of the stomach or 
duodenum, diseases of: the gall bladder and’ ducts, and cirrhosis of the 
liver. Some of these causes are discussed later. 


Diarrhea and Enteritis. 


The incidence of these diseases is mainly upon young children, the 
deaths under'1 year of age from these causes in 1946 being 51—26 males 
and 25 females. In 1946: there were 146 deaths from these causes at all 
ages, equivalent to a rate-of 0.50 per 10,000 of the general population, the 
rate for males being 0.56 and for females 0.48. The combined rate was 
46 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. The 
following table shows the number of deaths and the rates since 1899, dis- 
tinguishing between the sexes :— 


Table 213.—Diarrhoea and Enteritis. 


Males, Femoles, Total, 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 

Living. Living. Living. 

1899-03 4,422 12°29 3,901 11:99 8,323 12:15 
1904-08 8,714 9°61 3,000 8:41 6,714 9:03 
1909-13 4,257 9°66 3,471 8:64 7,728 9°18 
1914-18 3,622 7:46 2,957 6:36 6,579 6°92 
1919-23 3,813 7:10 3,039 5:88 6,852 6:50 
1924-28 2,436 4-06 2,036 3°54 4,472 3:81 
1929-33 1,353 2:08 998 1:59 2,351 1:84 
1934-38 634 94 558 85 1,192 89 
1939-43 813 1:16 719 1:03 1,532 1:10 
1941 184 1:31 132 95 316 1:13 
1942 155 1:10 149 1:06 304 1:08 
1943 134 “O94 135 95 269 95 
194-6 111 nT 84 ‘BO 195 68 
1945 98 68 118 “81 216 “15 
1946 83 “66 63 43 146 BO 


Probably the low mortality in recent years is due in a large measure 
to the work of the baby health centres previously mentioned. Seasonal 
conditions may have helped also, but the effects of this factor are difficult 
to determine for the State as a whole. 
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A comparison of rates calculated on the population at all ages is not 
satisfactory because those who die from this cause are mainly children in 
‘the: early: years. of life and the: proportion of the-population under 5 years 
of age has declined.considerably ‘since'1871, Thig has -been. an important 
factor in the decline in the vates shown in Table 213. In: 1946, 45 per 
cent.. of those who. died were under .2 yearsand.82, per cent. were under 
5 years of age.. 


The following ‘table shows. the deaths from this cause, of children 
under 2 years: of: age. andi under 5 years of age. The rates are based upon 
the population living: in: these age groups. 


Table |214.—Diarvhoea and ‘Enteritis, Specifie::|Mortality.. 


Under 2 years of Age. Under 5 years of Age. 
Year, eee ei ae Year, ee a oe 

Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths, | Per 10,000 

Living. Living. 

1881 733 335°0 1935 143 6:5 
1891. 985 147'6. 1986 172 8:0 
1901 1,165 181:0 1937 165 76 
‘1941 963 112°1 1938 174 8-0 
1921 988 100°8 1939 226 10°2 
1931 283 29:4 1940 218 9°6 
1941 208 | 21:9 1941 232 100 
1942: 170 72 «| | =1942 189 80 
1943 | 148 14:0 1943 168. 69: 
‘1944; 91 8:3 1944 116 4:5 
1945 112 9:7 1945 132 4°9: 
1946 66 65 1946 76 a7 


In the ‘five: years 1942-46, 38 per cent. of the deaths from diarrhea and 
enteritis occurred in the summer, 24 per cent. in the autumn, 22 per cent. 
in the spring and 16 per cent. in wiuter. 


Appendicitis. 


To this cause 188 deaths were ascribed in 1946, the rate being 0.47 per 
10,000 living, which is:20 per cent. lower than the average of the. preceding: 
quinquennium, Appendicitis is more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1946 being 0.58 and for the latter 0.86 per 10,000 
living. 

Cirrhosis of the Liver, 


Information relating to mortality from cirrhosis of the liver is of interest 
in connection with alcoholism. 


Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 1946 numbered 94—62 males and 
82 females, the rate being 0.32 per 10,000 living—5 per cent. below the 
average for the previous quimquennial period. This disease is more pre- 
valent among males than females—the rate for the former in 1946 being 
0.42 and for the latter 0.22 per 10,000 living of each sex. 
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NEPHRITIS. 


Nephritis, or Bright’s disease, has grown from a comparatively infrequent 
cause to a prominent position among the major causes of death the incid- 
ence of which falls upon the general population. 


During 1946 there were 1,571 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which 1,235 were caused by all forms of nephritis, The rate for 
nephritis was 4.19 per 10,000 living, and for maleg and females 4.71 and 
3.68, respectively, the general rate being approximately 7 per cent. below 
that experienced during the previous quinquennium. The deaths due to 
these diseases in the metropolis were 623 and in the rest of the State 
612. Experience shows that the fatality of these diseases increases slightly 
during the winter months, 


The number of the deaths and the rates of mortality due to nephritis are 
shown below :— 
Table 215.—Nephritis. 


Males. Females. Total. 

ete Deaths, pei n00 Deaths, Pace Deaths, per ii000 

Living. Living. Living. 
1884-88 626 2°37 386 1:78 1,012 2°10 
1889-93 907 2:94 570 2°18 1,477 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 821 277 | 2,112) 3:33 
1899-03 1,659 4:61 996 3:06 2,655 3°88 
1904-08 2,056 5:32 | 1,199 3:36 3,255 4:38 
1909-13 2,649 6-01 | 1,539 3-83 4,188 4:97 
1914-18 3,080 6:34 1,682 3°62 4,762 5:01 
1919-23 2,914 5°43 1,886 3°65 4,800 4:56 
1924-28 3,391 566 2,324 4:04 5,715 4:86 
1929-33 3,841 5°92 2,902 4°62 6,743 5:28 
1934-38 4,315 6-39 3,375 Bl 7,690 5:76 
1939-43 3,842 5:47 3,094 4:45 6,936 4:96 
1941 758 5:41 574 4:13 1,332 4:77 
1942 772 5:46 620 4:4] 1,392 4:94 
1943 750 5:27 666 4:70 1,416 4:98 
1944 652 4:54 518 3°61 | 1,170 4:08 
1945 631 4:35 486 3:35 1,117 3°85 
1946 693 471 542 3°68 | 1,235 4:19 


During the period covered by the foregoing table the rates of mortality 
(unadjusted for changing age constitution) both for males and females 
have about doubled. The rate for males in the last five years was 24 
per cent. higher than that for females, Comparatively few persons under 
35 years of age die from nephritis, the proportion in 1946 being 6 per 
cent. of the total. 
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A more reliable indication of the trend of the death rate from nephritis 
is provided by the following table which shows the death rates for each 
sex in age groups during the three years around each census since 1891:— 


Table 216.—Nephritis, Specific Mortality. 


Nephritis.—Death Rate per 10,000 Living. 


Age Group (Years). 


1890-92. 1900-02, 1910-12. 1920-22, 1982-34. 
MALzs, 
0- 4 see aie ots 1-30 2:00 99 ‘71 ‘BT 
5- 9 ses ie Ses “BO +23 42 31 +29 
10-14 sei ae he ‘11 28 37 ‘Bl 18 
15-19 es see dee 67 75 “718 63 +38 
20-24. aes wes Ras 74 89 1:34 111 1-00 
25-34 eee eke Ses 1-44 211 1-78 1:36 1-19 
35-44 ave wee £53 4-22 4-49 4-13 3-00 2-96 
45-54 eee eee es 5:83 9-45 10-76 8-96 7-54 
55-64 A os ae 11-67 19-09 24:16 20-16 15:32 
65-74 bes sie ses 22-12 35-96 47-60 39-55 38-30 
75 and over se ae 17:43 40:77 71-58 73-99 104-24 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 2-77 4:57 5-98 5-42 6-14 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100 100 165 216 196 222 
FeMALEs. 
0- 4 is sae Sas 1:34 1-18 93 ‘61 47 
5- 9 fee Sot wis 60 +28 "35 ‘85 +30 
10-14 whe “ve a 22 33 “42 59 32 
16-19 nas wh se 67 ‘61 ‘61 67 +68 
20-24 aoe fee 1:30 1-22 1:54 112 97 
25-34 “ee wes aes 1:90 1:90 1-46 1-66 1:37 
35-44 ses nes ois 401 4.44 3-72 3-06 3:36 
45-54 bis See wea 5-53 7-84 8-29 6:38 5-92 
55-64 _ wen see 7-85 11-60 15:55 11-15 11:02 
65-74. ie wei 16:18 22-83 31:35 25-99 29-29 
75 and over eee wed 9-39 30°39 41:04 49-25 70-06 
All Ages (Crude Rute) 2:17 3-01 3:87 3-63 4°85 
F Rate in 1890-92 = 100 100 139 178 167 224 
ae 
. PERSONS, 
. 
0-4 ‘“ abs Pe 1:32 1:57 96 “61 52 
5- 9 ioe hes wae “60 26 39 33 +29 
10-14 cae r its -16 31 39 65 25 
15-19 aes ney F 67 68 ‘70 60 48 
20-24 Per dee ies 1-01 1-06 1-44 111 99 
25-34 oes wee ous 1-64 2-01 1-62 1-51 1-28 
35-44 ae Sue ‘ 4-14 4-47 3:94 3-08 3-16 
45-54. ais vas 5-71 8-77 9-68 7-74 6-76 
65-64 sie is 10-19 15:87 20-39 16:05 13-20 
65-74 ie see oi 19-66 30-59 40-25 33-25 33-91 
75 and over a or 14-21 36:13 57-86 61-76 86-80 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 2:50 3-83 4:97 4-54 5-50 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100 100 153 199 182 220 
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Although the total rates show a decided increase during the period 
reviewed, it is only in the oldest group, 75 years and over, that the ‘rate 
in 1982-34 wag higher than twenty years earlier. The death rates for each 
sex increase rapidly after age 34 years. From age 45 years the rates for 
males show a marked excess over tlie rates for females, 


PUERPERAL CAUSES. 


The word “puerperal” is here used in the broadest sense, and the causes . 
of death classified in this group are arranged in the following general 
order :—Abortion (gestation less than 28 weeks), ectopic gestation, condi- 
tions of pregnancy (death before delivery), conditions of childbirth and 
the puerperium (death during or after delivery, gestation 28 weeks or more). 
The principle of classification which distinguishes deaths of mothers before 
delivery, from deaths during or after delivery was introduced in 1940, 


Details of the causes arranged in this order are not shown in the Year 
Book but are published annually in the Statistical Register with particulars 
of age, duration of marriage, previous issue, locality and conjugal condi- 
tion. In the tables which follow, the causes of maternal deaths do not 
distinguish the general grouping mentioned above but are arranged for 
purposes of comparison according to the grouping used prior to 1940. 


In 1946 the deaths of 111 women—8 single and 108 married—were due 
to puerperal causes. The ages of the single women ranged from 18 years 
to 34 years, 4 being under 21. The ages of the married women ranged from 
18 years to 45 years, with 9 under 21 years. The age at marriage of 
these mothers ranged from 15 to 42 years. In 7 cases the duration of 
marriage was 20 or more years, but 8 mothers died within a year of 
marriage. In 48 cases there was 10 previous issue and in 18 of these cases 
the death occurred within two years of marriage; in one case, 14 children 
survived the mother. 


The incidence of deaths from puerperal causes falling only upon women 
bearing children, the rates of mortality are not quoted as a proportion of 
general population, but have been related to the live births ag being the 
nearest approximation to the number of pregnancies. The method gives 
useful, but not precise results where live births only are recorded. 


Commencing with 1936, however, it is possible to calculate the rates for 
New South Wales in two further ways giving a greater measure of pre- 
cision. The deaths may be related to the live births and stillbirths com- 
bined or to the number of confinements calculated from such figure by 
allowing for plural births. These rates, shown on a later page, are still 
not an absolute measure, because the deaths include women dying from 
conditions associated with abortion or miscarriage or dying in an unde- 
livered state, whereas non-fatal abortions, etc., are not recorded and the 
number cannot be estimated. This shortcoming, however, is general in the 
statistical records of all countries. 


Tn order to preserve uniformity with former years and with other States 
and countries which adopt the same method, rates are stated in the table as 
per one thousand live births. The general trend of such rates was down- 
wards until 1922. In the next fourteen years the rate was on a higher level, 
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but an improvement oeeurred in 1937 and has continued. The following 
table provides a-summary for the period under review:— 


Table 217.—Maternal Deaths. 


Number of Deaths, Rate per 1,000 Live Births, 
Indluding Excluding Including Excluding 

Period Criminal Criminal : Criminal ‘Criminal 

‘ . Abortion. Abortion. Abortion. Abortion. 

Married.| Single. | Married.) Single. [Married.| Single. | Total. Massie Single. ) Total. 
ON Basis OF CLASSIFICATION IN USE TO END OF 1939, 

1896-00 1,238 138 ae ae 7:24 | 10°98 7°50 vie os 

‘1901-05 1,190 147 uae Bie 674 11:07 704 its one is 

1906-10 1,225 1382 1,192 110 | 611 9°06 6°31 595+) "7°55 606 

1911-15 1,341 140 1,312 114 5:49 9°90 5°73 5°37 8:06 5°52 

1916-20 1 355 130 1,295 93 | 5°53 10°11 5°76 5:29 7°23: 53D 

1921-25 1,340 119 1,214 75 518 8°88 536 4°60 5°59 4°73. 

1926-80 1,405 182 1,272 70 =) 5°55 O84 577 ‘B02 6°22, 603 

1931-35 1,197 158 1,040 85 5:60 14°08 6°03 4°87 757 500 

1936-40 1,040 125 892 60 4°55 12'44 4189° 3°91 B97 3°90 

1041-45 846 80 740 42 316 6°97 3°32 277 3°70 2°81 
1043 173 21 156 11 3°15 9°29 3°39 2°84 4°87 2°92: 
1944 163 19 141 10 2°86 744 3°05 247 3°92 2°53 
1945 128 7 113 5 2:17 2°57 ‘219 1:92 1°83 191 
1946 102 8 95 4 1°59 271 164 1°48 134 1°47 

ON BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION INTRODUOED IN 1940,* 

1941-45 858 81 752 43 3°20 719 3°36 2'80 8°79 2'83 
1940 192 17 166 9 4°04 906 4°23 349 4179 3° 
1041 192 17 172 5 3°86 8:35 4°04 346 2°46.) 342. 
1942 192 17 | 160 12 3.79 8°31 8:97 3°16 5°87 3'27 
1043 175 21 158 11 318 9°29 3142 2°87 4°87 2°05 
1944 167 19 145 10 2°93 Td 312 PAYS 3°92 2°60 
1945 182 7 117 5 Q24 257 2°25 1:99 1°83 1:98 
1946 103 8 96 4 1°60 271 1°65 1°49 134 1:49: 


* Difference due to inclusion of deaths from acute yellow atrophy of liver. 


Details as to conjugal condition, ete., have been recorded anuually since 
1898. Throughout the ensuing period the maternal death rate was always 
higher among single than among married women—particularly if criminal 
abortion is taken into account. During the last ten years half the deaths 
of single women in this group was due to criminal abortion, as compared 
with 13 per cent, of the deaths of married women. 


A. comparison of deaths in childbirth in New South Wales with those of 
other countries must be made with caution. Apart from possible differences 
in the method of calculating the rate (as indicated above) and in the defini- 
tion of “live birth” a further difference arises in the classification of 
criminal abortion (illegal operations). In the International List of Causes 
of Death in use up to the end of 1939 these are classified with homicide, 
but in the revised List which came into use in 1940, criminal abortion is 
grouped with other deaths due to pregnancy, childbirth or the puerperium. 
In the next table, deaths from this cause are included to show the total 
deaths incidental to childbirth, and totals excluding criminal abortion are 
shown to enable comparison to be made on this basis. 


Two further departures from past procedure are (1): the addition of 
deaths from acute yellow atrophy of the liver associated with pregnancy 
or childbirth, uot formerly included in maternal deaths; and (2) a:change 
in the classification of maternal deaths so that puerperal thrombophlebitis, 
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embolism and sudden death are now grouped as “infection” (septicaemia). 


In the following table the comparison is made according to the new 
arrangement. 


Table 218.—Maternal Deaths. 


Deaths, 1044. Deaths, 1945, Deaths, 1946, |Deaths, 1042-46 


Cause of Death, Rate i Rate per Rateper Bete er 
1,00 o, 0 1,000 
No. | rive | N% | Tive | NO | tive | X%™ | five 
Births. Births, Births. Births, 


Accidents of Pregnancy wo} = 15 °25 21 34 13 “19 93 “31 
Puerperal Hamorrhage w| 28 39 17 27 16 24] 110 37 
Puerperal Septicemia ... | 13] +22 7) ‘ll 8| +12 72 | +24 
Post Abortive Septicomia .,,| 13 22 6] °°10 2 03 58 +20 
Thrombophlebitis, Embolism, 

Sudden Death* ... we) 23 “39 13 "21 ll ‘16 79 ‘27 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia ...) 54) ‘90 39 | 63 38 | 57) 210) -70 
Other Casualties of Childbirth 14 23 19 31 12 18 96 "32 


{ Total, excluding Criminal 
Abortion «| 165 | 2°60] 122] 1:97 | 100 | 1:49] 718 | 2-41 


Criminal Abortion . 


ve ww) 81 52 17 “28 Il 16) 123 ‘4] 


= | J — | — 


} Total, including Criminal! 
Abortion tes ef 186 | 3°12 1 139 | 2:25 | 111 1:65 | 841 | 2-82_ 


* See paragraph above the table, + Inclusive of deaths from acute yellow atrophy of liver, 


More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal septi- 
cemia (including post-abortive sepsis) can be classed as a preventable 
disease. In the last five years 15 per cent. of the total deaths (excluding 


criminal abortion) were due to this cause, compared with over 30 per cent. 
in 1931-35, 


The annual rates of mortality of mothers in childbirth per 1,000 live 


births in the Metropolis and the remainder of the State since 1927 were 
as follows :— 


Table 219.—Maternal Deaths, Metropolis and Country. 


Deaths from Puerperal Total Deaths of Mothers in Childbirth per 1,000 Live Births 


Septiceemia per 1,000 Live 
irt 


Births. Including Criminal Abortion, || Excluding Criminal Abortion, 
Period, 
Metro- [Remainder Metro- [Remainder Metro- /Remainder 
polis. | of State. State. polis. | of State. State. polis. | of State, State. 


On Basis OF CLASSIFICATION IN USE TO END OF 1939, 


1927-30 2-00 151 | 1-71 6-56 5-47 5:90 5-39 5-04 5-18 


1931-35 1-81 1:34 1-52 7-03 5:39 6-03 5-07 4-96 5:00 
1936-40 1:23 1:19 1:20 5:44 4:53 4°89 4:01 3°98 3°99 
1941-45 “80 90 *85 314 3-47 3°32 2°41 3-15 2°81 


ON BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION INTRODUCED IN 1940, 


1941 94 1-09 1:02 3-93 4:12 4:04 3-00 3-75 3:42 
1942 1-03 +85 +93 3-70 4-18 3-97 2-63 3-77 3:27 
1943 93 1:29 1:12 3°08 3°73 3°42 2°45 3°40 2°95 
1944 81 83 "82 3°25 3:00 3°12 2°61 2:59 2°60 
1945 37 AT 42 2°03 2°46 2°25 1°56 2:36 1:98 


1946 “19 42 31 1:20 2:06 1:65 1:04 1-89 1-49 
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Rates of maternal deaths for the year 1946 calculated by the two 
additional methods mentioned earlier are shown in the following table. 
The rates on one basis are not comparable with those on any other, 


ta Table 220.—Maternal Deaths, Special Rates, 1946. 


Deaths per 1,000 
All Births (Live Penis Hee 13000 
Cause of Death, and Still). mene 


Married.| Single. | Total. ||Married.| Single. | Total. 


Accidents of Pregnancy stoi eee 18 "33 19 19 33 ‘19 


Puerperal Hemorrhage tas ies 23 °33 23 °23 33 124 

Puerperal Septicamia ... _ ee “12 ie 12 12 sea 12 

Post Abortive Septicemia ... eae 03 aT 03 03 ai 03 

Thrombophlebitis, Embolism, Sudden| ‘16 33 ‘16 “15 33 16 
Death. 

Albuminuria and Eeclampsia ... | 56 33 "5 BT +33 *65 

Other Casualties of Childbirth... ain 18 re 17 ‘19 aa ‘18 


na Total, excluding Criminal Abortion} 1:46 | 1:32 1°45 148 | 132] 147 


Criminal Abortion dink aa oes ‘ll 1:31 16 ‘ll 1:33 16 


Total, including Criminal Abortion) 1:57 2°63 1:61 1:59 2°65 1:63 


Note—See notes under Table 218, also text. 


The proportion of maternal deaths due to each cause in 1945 and 1946 
is shown below in comparison with the average for the five years 1942-46. 


ai Table 221.—Maternal Deaths, Proportion in each Cause. 


Proportion per cent, due to each Cause, 


Cause of Death. 1945, 1946. 1942-46, 
ie [aay Tar- | os 

ma Single. | Total. ned Single. | Total. oe Single.| Total. 

Accidents of Pregnancy...) 15°15 | 14:29 | 15°11 |) 11°65 | 12:50 | 11°71 10°92 | 12°50 | 11°06 

Puerperal Hemorrhage...) 12°12 | 14:29 | 12°23 14°56 | 12°50 | 14°41 13°66 6°94 | 13:08 

Puerperal Septicemla a) 5°30 tae 5:03 7°76 any 721 B84 5°56 8'56 

Post Abortive Septicamia 3°03 | 28°56 4°32 1°94 nee 1°80 6°37 | 12°50 6°90: 

es Thrombophlebitis, Embolism, 

Sudden Death ... 9°85 ao 9°35 9°71 | 12°50 9°91 9°76 B55 9°39. 


tee Albuminuria and Eelampsia 28°79 | 14°29 | 28°06 35°92 | 12°50 | 34°24 26°01 | 13°89 | 24°97 
iP Other Casualties of Child- 


birth ies vas | 1440 ey 18°67 |) 11°66 ise 10°81 |) 12°35 1:39 | 11°41 
Total, excluding Criminal 

‘Abortion eb 88°64 | 71°43 | 87°77 || 93°20 | 50°00 | 90°09 || 87°91 | 58°33 | 85°37 

Criminal Abortion ... a.{ 11°36 | 28:57 | 12°23 680 | 60-00 9°91 || 12°09 | 41°67 | 14°63 


Total, including ames 
‘Abortion a0: ..{100‘00 |100°00 |100°00 |/100°00 |100°00 |100:00 ||100°00 | 100‘00 | 100:00 


* Note—See notes under Table 218; also text, 
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In. the. five years 1942-46, criminal abortion. caused..42: per cent.. of the 
guerperal deaths of single women, 


Dears FROM VIOLENCE. 


Deaths from violence are deaths from accident (including deaths in respect 
of which “open. verdicts” were recorded at Coroners’ inquests), suicide and 
homicide. Im proportion to the population the annual number of suicides 
has not shown any marked variation. Deaths from homicide have remained 
fairly: constant im number, and their proportion to the population has 
decreased, 


Deaths from violence in 1946 numbered 1,789 or 6.8 percent. of the total 
deaths in the year. This number includes. 279 suicides, 1,473:.accidents and 
37 homicides. The rate, 6.07 per 10,000 living, was 10 per cent. above. the 
rate in the preceding quinquennium, which was 5.48. In the year 1946 
the males numbered 1,281 or 8.36 per 10,000 living, and the females 558 or 
3:79 per 10,000, which is 45 per cent. of the male rate. 


Deaths fram Suicide. 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1946 was 279 and 
the rate, 0.95 per 10,000 living, was 9. per cent. above the average for the 
preceding quinquennium. The number of suicides by males was 190, and 
the rate, 1.29 per 10,000 living, was 115 per cent. greater than the rate 
amongst females, 0.60 per 10,000 living. 


The number of deaths from suicide aud the rates since 1899 are shown in 
the following table:— 


Table 222:—Suicide. 


Males, Females, Total, 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000] Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths, | per 10,000 
Living. Living. Living. 
1899-03 651 1:81 142 44 793 116 
1904-08 719 186° 160: ‘49 879 1:18 
1909-13 857 1-95 238 “59 1,095 1°30 
1914-18 888 1:83 223 48 1,111 117 
1919-23 887 1°65 244 47 1,131 1:07 
1924-28 1,100 1:84 269 47 1,369 1:16 
1929-33 1,244 1:92 301 48 1,545 1:21 
1934-38 1,235 1:83 367 56 1,602 1:20 
1939-43 1,008 144 348 “50 1,356 ‘97 
1941, 184 131 63 "45 247 "88 
1942 179 1:27 74 53: 253 90 
1943' 168 1:18 50 1) 218, TT 
1944 150 1:04 88 61 238 ‘83. 
1945: 183 1:26 71 “49 254 88 
1946 180 1:29 89 ‘60. 279 95 


The means. usually adopted for self-destruction by men are either shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons, 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide during the five 
years, 1942-46, 18 were by the agency of poison, 19 by shooting, 18 by gas, 
11 by cutting, 15 by hanging, 8 by drowning, and 11 by other means. ; 
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Experience indicates that the suicidal tendency is probably influenced by 
the seasons. During the last ten years, 1937-46, the proportion of male 
suicides per 1,000 was approximately as follows:—In spring, 251, summer, 
259, autumn, 245, and winter 245. Female suicides, being numerically 
smaller, give more variable results as to seasonal trends; in the last ten 
years the proportion per 1,000 was—spring, 258, summer, 265, autumn, 247, 
winter, 230. 


Deaths from Accident. 


During the year 1946, the number of deaths due to accident was 1,473, 
viz., 1,017 of males and 456 of females, giving rates of 6.91 and 3.09 per 
10,000 living of each sex, and the general rate was 5.00 per 10,000 living. 


The number of deaths from accident and the rates since 1884 are shown 
in the table below. The figures for 1927 and later years include deaths in 
respect of which an “open verdict” was given, 


Table 223.—Accident. 


Males, Females. Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. j per 10,000 Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living. Living. Living. 
t 

1884-88 3,550 13°41 944 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11-90 966 3°70 4,632 814 
1894-98 3,498 10°33 1,095 3-69 4,593 5:23 
1899-03 3,432 9:54 1,103 3:39 4,535 6°62 
1904-08 3,145 8:13 1,056 2°96 4,201 5°65 
1909-13 3,894 8:84 1,119 2°79 5,013 5°95 
1914-18 3,821 7:87 1,088 2°34 4,909 5:17 
1919-23 3,677 6°85 1,102 2°13 4,779 4°54 
1924-28 4,860 811 1,363 2:37 6,223 5:30 
1929-33 4,748 7°83 1,389 22) 6,137 4°80 
1934-38 5,082 753 1,588 2°41 6,670 5:00 
1939-43 5,272 751 1,823 2:62 7,095 5:08 
1941 1,049 749 335 241 1,384 4°96 
1942 990 7:00 355 2°53 1,345 477 
1943 853 5:99 353 2°49 1,206 4:24 
1944 859 5°98 359 2°50 1,218 4:24 
1945 853 5:89 387 2°67 1,240 4:28 
1946 1,017 6:91 456 3:09 1,473 5:00 


The figures in the table include deaths due to inattention at birth, and, 
prior to 1896, injury at birth and traumatic tetanus. 


The experience of the five years ended 1946 shows that out of every 
1,000 fatal accidents 259 are due to road transport accidents, 95 to 
drowning, 274 to falls, 89 to railway or tramway accidents, 58 to burns or 
scalds, and 20 to accidents in mines and quarries. ‘Fatalities due to 
weather, ie., excessive cold or heat, or lightning were responsible for 16 
in every 1,000 but this number fluctuates appreciably according to the 
severity of seasonal conditions. 

Out of 442 deaths caused by road transport accidents in 1946, 401 were 
due to accidents in which a motor vehicle was involved, and 33 to tram 
accidents. 


Details relating to fatal and non-fatal traffic accidents are published in 
the chapter “Trade, Transport and Communication” of this volume. 
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Tup SEASONAL PREVALENCE OF DISEASES. 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based on the 
experience of the five years 1942-46, and in order to make the results of 
the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month :— 


Table 224.—Seasonal Prevalence of Diseases, 1942-46. 


; Diph- Whoop- ‘Tuberculosis Diarrhea, 
Month Typhoid In- theria ‘ire of the Pneu- | Bron- | Enteritis, | Neph- 

u Fever. fluenza. and Coush Respiratory} monia. | chitis. and ritis. 

Group. os System. Dysentery. 

Deaths in month (adjusted) per 1,000 deaths from cause, 

January hie 49 46 | 81 140 80 66 54 134 76 
February 416 35 119 126 80 64 54 130 68 
March ... 49 32 93 88 76 59 46 99 67 
April eee 145 44 102 38 74 61 60 63 83 
May i 49 28 121 48 78 83 93 69 81 
June eae ie 229 96 38 96 101 129 60 99 
July ae 49 169 93 37 98 123 147 56 97 
August ... 49 182 ! 58 66 91 132 141 59 101 
September 49 101 65 122 83 105 100 62 90 
October ... nes 58 43 133 83 78 76 79 85 
November 96 43 78 65 87 72 58 79 81 
December 49 33 51 99 74 56 48 110 72 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 


In interpreting the foregoing table comparison should be made vertically 
and not horizontally; the figures are proportions per thousand and not 
absolute numbers. 


The chief feature of the foregoing table is the contrast between the 
figures relating to typhoid fever, and diarrhea and enteritis on the 
one hand, and to influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis on the other. In the 
first group the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in 
the second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are January, Febru- 
ary, and December; the coldest, June, July and August. The morbidity 
from tuberculosis of the respiratory system varies little throughout the 
year, but it is somewhat higher in the colder months. Nephritis also 
shows a higher mortality during the cold weather. 
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A brief résumé of the early settlement of New South Wales and: of: the 
‘groblems of rural settlement was published at page 679 of the Year Book 
‘for 1928-29. Stages. in the development of land’ settlement policy, a 
‘statement of progress in tHe, alienation.of' land, and'‘a brief‘ outline of the 
‘subsisting ‘forms of land’ occupation are given in the chapter “Land: 
Settlement” of this volume, 


During the economic: depression, which affected rural industries very: 
‘severely from 1930:to 1936; the problem: of: rural! settlement: became that: 
-of/ maintaining existing settlement’ rather than of promoting new develop- 
ment. The: policy of: closer settlement was resumed towards. the end: of; 
1987, but operations were: suspended again upon the outbreak of: war. im 
1989. 


To meet war-time need’, special measures were taken to expand the 
production of fodder crops, vegetables and certain other foodstuffs, but 
~wheat, farming. was. restricted.in the seasons 1941-42 to: 1944-45. Current 
provisions for rural settlement, including that, of ex-service personnel, are 
«deseribed in the.chapter. “Land. Settlement.” 


Statistics or Ruraw Iwpusteqes, 


To speed the supply of data. required by authorities concerned with war- 
‘time problems of: food supply, organisation of manpower, etc.,. the collection, 
:-and' compilation of rural statistics in 1941-42 was expedited‘ and since that 
vyear information: regarding major items of production has been available 
‘within five. months of the close of each season. This is made-possible by: 
the co-operation of landholders in furnishing: their returns promptly and 
‘of the police in collecting them. 


Similay. action has been taken in, the other Australian’ States, and the 
‘forms used have been: standardised’ in regard to items, period to which the 
details relate and date of collection. For the- greater. part the: statistics 
relate to natural seasons and cover farming operations forthe years ended 
1st March. 


Rurat Howpines. 


The land’ of New. South: Wales: which. is ocoupied: in rural holdings con- 
‘sists: either of: alienated* lands,.lands in: course of alienation, leased Crown. 
‘lTands,. or various. combinations. oft these: tenures,, while a; considerable area. 
‘remains as Crown reserves: At 31st March, 1948; the: number of agricul; 
tural and pastoral holdings of one acre or more in extent was 74,669, 
-embracing a total area of' 169,198,035 acres. 

The area. of the State not. embraced within such. holdings is approximately 


“28,000,000: acres, and, includes: approximately 8,000,000: acres covered by 
‘rivers; lakes,, harbours, etc.; 5,000,000 acres of rugged. land unfit for 


*The term.“ aliennted land’ as, used in- this, chapter: and chapter “ Agriculture’? refers to the. 
:afeas:so. returned by landholders, and includes perpetual leases, homestead selections, etc., aa, well 
:9§Jan@:actually alienated or in,course of alienation, 

*4255—1 
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occupation of any kind; town lands and holdings less than one acre in 
extent; land embraced in State forests and not otherwise occupied; and 
unoccupied reserves for necessary public purposes, such as commons, 
travelling stock and water reserves, roadways and railway enclosures. Most 
of the land unsuitable for settlement is in the coastal and tableland 
divisions, but proportionately smaller areas are found in all divisions. 


An approximate classification of the main purposes for which rural 
holdings of one acre and upwards were used in 1911-12 and various years to 
1945-46 (the latest year for which it is available) is shown below and the 
diagrammatic map on page 10 of this edition illustrates the regions devoted 
to the principal forms of rural production. As from 1928-29 holdings on 
which agricultural operations were confined to production of fodder for 
the livestock on the holding were classified under the heading “grazing” or 
“dairying” or “grazing and dairying.” A certain proportion of the holdings 
classified according to the main purposes shown below was used also for 
subsidiary activities, such as poultry, pig and bee farming. 


Table 225.—Rural Holdings, Classification According to Purposes. 


Number of Holdings, 
Main Purpose for which 
Holdings are used. 


1911-12,| 1925-26.| 1930-31.| 1935-86,) 1939-40.| 1944-45,| 1945-46, 


Agriculture... es ...| 6,814 | 11,485 | 10,806 | 10,293 | 10,3873 | 9,497 | 10,447 
Dairying sae wad ...| 3,157 | 9,766 | 14,484 | 14,969 | 14,210 | 12,473 | 12,157 
Grazing eae eae ...{ 22,011 | 25,428 | 24,154 | 21,970 | 20,578 |22,101 | 21,590 
Agriculture and Dairying ...| 8,258 | 5,624 | 3,371 | 4,066 | 3,752 | 3,821 | 3,578 
Agriculture and Grazing _ ...| 21,969 | 18,084 | 15,969 | 15,995 | 18,144 | 16,341 | 17,051 
Dairying and Grazing ...| 2,099 | 1,794 | 1,148 | 1,445 | 1,309 | 1,639 | 1,841 
Agriculture, Dairying and| 

Grazing ... ...| 4,362 | 1,734 | 1,146 | 1,834 | 1,483 | 1,289 | 1,028 


Poultry, Pig, or Beo Farming] '879 | 1,526 | 1,630 | 2,786 | 2,540 | 4.527 | 3,973 


Total Holdings of one acre 
and upwards used mainly 
for Agricultural and 
Pastoral Purposes ..-| 69,549 | 75,391 | 72,708 | 73,358 | 72,339 | 71,638 |'71,165 


Notre—tThe basis of classification was amended iu 1928-29, 


In addition to those classified above, small holdings—mostly less than 
80 acres in extent, which numbered 3,008 in 1945-46—were used partly for 
agriculture and pastoral purposes, but mainly for residential and other 
purposes, or were unoccupied at the time of collecting the returns. The 
particulars in the table do not indicate the actual number of settlers 
occupying the’ land—because some holdings are held conjointly, and a 
number of landholders own more than one holding. 


Between 1930-31 and 1989-40 there was a definite trend towards mixed 
farming. Single purpose holdings declined in number and those used for 
two or more classes of activity increased. Apart from holdings classified 
as pig, poultry or bee farms, the number of single purpose holdings used 
for agriculture, dairying or grazing was 49,444 or 69.6 per cent, in 1980-31 
and 45,161 or 64.7 per cent. in 1989-40; on the other hand, holdings used. 
for a combination of these activities increased from 21,634 or 30.4 per cent. 
in 1980-31 to 24,688 or 35.8 per cent. in 1989-40. During the next six 
years the number of single purpose holdings declined further to 44,194, 
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but the proportion rose to 65.8.per cent. as a result of a reversal of the 
trend in respect of grazing activities, and the proportion of multiple 
purpose holdings, numbering 22,998, declined to 84.2 per cent. 

The number and proportion of holdings used for each of the main rural 
activities, singly or combined, in 1930-81, 1939-40 and 1945-46 is shown 
below. A holding is not classified as agricultural if the cultivation is 
confined to fodder crops for the livestock thereon; consequently the 
number of cultivated holdings (those with at least one acre of cul- 
tivation), viz, 49,391 in 1930-31, 53,251 in 1939-40 and 49,743 in 1945-46, 
exceeds the number of agricultural holdings as stated in this table:— 


Table 226.—Rural Holdings used for Agriculture, Dairying and Grazing, 


Number of Holdings. Proportion of Total. 


Purpose. 
1980-81. | 1989-40. | 1945-46. | 1980-31, | 1939-40, | 1945-46, 
Agriculture— % % % 
Single Purpose vas _ 10,806 10,373 10,447 34°65 30'8 B2°b 
‘Combined with Grazing... 15,969 18,144 17,051 61:0 53'8 6371 
With other Purposes... ous 4,517 5,185 4,606 146 15°4 144 
Total ea ou at 31,292 33,702 32,104 100'0 100°0 100°0 
Dairying— 
Single Purpose av Ne 14,484 14,210 12,157 719 68°7 67'2 
‘With other Purposes ... wee 6,665 6,404 6,947 28° 31:3 32:8 
Total tee aon is 20,149 20,704 18,104 100'0 100'0 100°0 
Graring— 
Single Purpose the, aes 24,154 | 20,578 | 21,590 | 56:9 49°6 526 
Combined with Agriculture ... 15,969 | 18,144] 17,051 37°7 43°8 41°6 
With other Purposes... vs. 2,204 2,742. 2,369 64 66 58 
Total mie vee wag 42,417 41,464 41,010 100'0 100°0 100'0 


In 1945-46 the proportion of single purpose holdings was highest in dairy- 
ing, 67.2 per cent., and lowest in agriculture, less than 33 per cent. The 
holdings used for agriculture and grazing combined represented 538 per cent. 
of those classified to agriculture and 41.6 per cent. of the holdings used for 
grazing. There had been an appreciable increase since 1939-40 in the 
number and proportion of holdings used exclusively for grazing. 


WHEAT-GROWING IN ConguNoTION Wire OTHER Rurau ACTIVITIES, 


To reveal the extent to which wheat-growing is undertaken in conjunction 
with sheep grazing, dairy farming and pig raising, special tables were com- 
piled from statistical data collected in respect of the years 1932-33, 1935-36 
and 1947-48. The results, with details for each statistical division, are pub- 
lished in the Statistical Registers, 1938-34, 1935-36, and 1947-48. 


‘ 
{ 
i 
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The number of holdings devoted exclusively to wheat-growing is not 
revealed, but the tables indicate that many wheat-growers .derive ia sub- 
stantial proportion of their livelihood from other farming activities, and. 
that on many holdings the cultivation of wheat is a minor enterprise. In. 
1947-48 there were only 2,302 holdings.on which wheat for grain was :grown. 
on which there were no sheep, and of these holdings only 196 had a total! 
area of or exceeding 500 acres of wheat for grain. 


Wheat for grain was:grown on 17,682 holdings in 1947-48. On 15,880 of 
these 88.8 -per cent. of the sheep in the State were depastured; on 949° 
of them with registered dairies, 8.2 per cent. of all cattle in registered’ 
dairies were found, and the number of pigs on the 8,215 holdings which pro- 
duced ‘both wheat ‘and pigs vepresented 21:6 per cent. of all pigs in the State- 
at 81st March, 1948. Some wheat-growers engaged also in two or more of 
these activities. The extent to which beef cattle raising, poultry farming, 
bee farming, ete., was combined with wheat-growing (for grain), with or 
without sheep grazing, dairying and/or pig farming was not ascertained,. 
but probably was appreciable. 

The following table summarises the data regarding wheat-growing ‘for 
grain in: combination with either sheep grazing, dairy farming or pig ‘raising: 
in New South Wales, exclusive of the Coastal division, where wheat for: 
grain was grown on only 120 holdings in 1947-48. 


Table 227.—Wheat-growing for Grain in Association with Sheep Grazing,. 
Daitying and Pig Raising: New South Wales, exclusive of Coastal Division. 


Proportion of Total in 
Number or Area, State excluding. Coastal 


Particulars (Item,and Unit). eae 


1932-33.| 1935-36.) 1947-48,| 1982-33.) 1935-861 C947+48s. 


per cent./per cent./per cent 
41:3 


1, ‘Héldings with Wheat'for-@rain ... ‘No. 17,892 | 15,861 | 17,562 41-5 87-6 

2, Area of these Holdings ..  thous.ac.} 26,964 | 24,338 | 30,786 16-9 15-2 19°5 
8. And depasturing Sheep w. No. 14,562 | 18,605 | 15,307 81-4 85:8 87-2 
4, And having Registered Dairies... No. 2,283 1,740 899 12-8 11-0 Bl 
6. And raising Pigs ... wie ws No. ait 5,418 8,173 ive 34-2 {t8'1 
6, Sheep on these Holdings ... . thous.) 15,844 | 13,382 | (16,971 380-2 26-4 | 38757 
7, Dairy cows in'the:above Dairies «. . No. -61;766 | 49,371 | '31,9677| 349 80S ‘2654 
8. Pigs on these.Holdings ... .. No, ie 58,0384 | 78,715 Site 49-4 83-1 


* For items liand 2,:of all‘rural:hdldings; Items’3, 4 and 6, of holdings with-wheat for ‘grain; ands 
tems 6, 7 and 8 of allisheep, cows (or cattle) in registered dairies, and pigs. ft Dairy cattle, 

Exclusive wf the Coastal:and Western divisions in which very little wheat 
ig-grown, 43.3 per-cent, of the holdings -with 87.2-per-cent.-of the total area-of' 
holdings had wheat for grain in 1947-48, 


‘Many wheat-growers ‘who turned to dairying and pig raising as means of 
augmeiiting their income during the depression of the ’tliirties, when wheat 
prices were very low, ‘have since relinquished those activities, but the prac- 
tice of combining sheep with wheat farming has become even more generat. 
The higher proportion of the. pigs in inland districts on wheat holdings may 
reflect the decline in dairying in those districts and the inability of non- 
wheat growers to raise pigs profitably with wheat at current high prices, 


Tenure or Honprves. 

‘The ‘tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally ‘df stwe 
classes—freehold -and leasehold :from the Crown. -Only :a-small proportion 
of the total area occupied is rented from private owners, although the 
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area held .on lease from the Crown is very large. Tenancy, as understood 
in. older countries, therefore, is uncommon, and a very large proportion 
of the total alienated area is occupied by its owners, 

Particulars of the auea ogcupied im each division of New ‘South Weles, 
according to the class of tenure at 31s+ Maxch, 1941, as returned iby dand- 
holders are shown below; later information has not been collected, ‘but apart 
‘from ‘the major exception noted ‘below ‘the table, the nature of ‘Jand-holding 
‘is probably little different-from that indicated. The territorial -and statistical 
‘divisions of ‘the State-are distinguished in ‘the map ‘forming the ‘frontispiece 
of this volume, 


Table 228.—Area.and Tenure of Rural Holdings, 1941. 


Leased from | 
Leased from. 
Alienated* | Grown -with Grown with} all other !! otat Area 
Divisi or full Rights of] py: ht c Leases ; 
Tyisions virtually | Conversion Oeeverign held from ) wrote 7 
Alienated. Bie ure: into Pree- Crown. Bs. 
: hold. 
i | 
acres. ' acres. | acres, acteg. 
Coastal one mee Sia ile 9,508,742 1,869,804 | 198, 326° ‘re | 12,069,504 
Tableland ... ee nai | 15,194,867 8,209;362 ( A41, 602 1,295,010 120}231.,731 
Western Slopes... ...| 22,064,700 1,902,407 y “286,367 2,081,089 j eeee 334,583 
Central Plains and Riverina ‘ ...] 80,699,563 5,016;518 ' 490,741 2 080. 706 33175528 
\Western*® .., vis ve | 16,731;152 146,321: 6060-40 | 815632, 409 7 "O15 818 
Now South Wales... vo] 98,104,024 11;:764,402 1,923,576 | 66,987, ak 7a, 869j144 


* See footnote, page 269, 
redband 
In the Western Division dYlirge extent of western lands :leases ‘has ‘been 
converted to leases in perpetuity in terms of legislation enacted in 7982 and 
1934. Records of the Department of Lands indicate that of a total 
area of ‘77 million acres of western lands ‘leases more than 47 million acres 
‘had been gazetted as perpetual leases at.380th.June, 1941. In the statistics 
of rural holdings compiled from landholders’ returns, less than 16 million 
acres were classified in 1941 as alienated or virtually alienated (as defined 
‘at foot of page 269) and more than B80 million acres .conwarted ito .per- 
-petual leasehold :wwere still returned as western lands leases and :elagsified 
(in Table 228) with all other eases held from Crown. At 80th Jaane, 1948, 
‘the area of perpetual ‘leases in this division ‘was 54,326,000 :acres. 
The area occupied in holdings of various classes in 4941 is .expressed 
in the following table as a proportion of the total area of each division.:.— 


Table 229.—Proportionate Area of Rural Holdings in Divisions, 1941. 


: .| Leased ‘from..] ‘Leased! from! { 
|| Allenated* |.Crown with | Crown with | Allother |/'Proportion of 


Division. } -or ‘|full Rights ofllimited rights] “Leases i ‘/Area in‘ rural 
virtually {| Conversion Jof Conversion shekd.from ! holdings to 
Alienated. into‘Free- | -into Free- ‘Crown. 3] otal Area. 
hold. hold. § 
4 | { 
per cent. | per cent. | .per cent. | per .cent. | per cent. 
Coastal Sirnle SAS ts 42-7 lL | 09 45 ‘| B42 
Tableland ... ; 58-7 ws] 4-7 BO | 782 
‘Western ‘Slopes ie 7814. 6-8 LO} 38 || -90-0 
.Central:Plains and: Riverina. és TAR 12:2. 12: BO i 92168 
Western* ene ‘19-6 -0:2 O68 1 W668 | 90 
New South "Wales* ... 471! 59 10 33:8 878 


* See footnote, page ‘269, and paragraph’ below’ Table 228, 
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In 1941, almost 88 per cent, of the total area of the State was occupied in 
holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricultural or pastoral purposes. 
The highest proportion of alienation had taken place in the Western 
Slopes, viz., 78.4 per cent., and in the Central Plains and Riverina, 74.2 
per cent. of the area of the division. 


The greater intensity of settlement in the more easterly districts 
necessitates the allocation of a large proportion of land for public purposes, 
and a very considerable proportion of the remaining Crown land 
in the Eastern Division is so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unpro- 
fitable for occupation. This is specially the case in the South Coast 
division, which in parts is very mountainous; only 38 per cent. of its total 
area is in rural occupation, as compared with 68 per cent. in the North 
Coast division and 57 per cent, in the Hunter and Manning. 


Size or Horpines, 


Information as to the classification of rural holdings in size groups has 
been ascertained at irregular intervals. The particulars in this regard for 
the year ended 31st March, 1948, summarised below. and given in greater 
detail in the Statistical Register, 1947-48, show the number of holdings in 
statistical divisions in area series, with the aggregate areas comprised in 
holdings of each size group. They relate to the total area of holdings, 
including alienated and Crown lands. Corresponding information for the 
year 1924-25 may be derived from data publislied on page 752 of the Official 
Year Book, 1925-26, and a table on page 688 of the 1928-29 edition gives 
similar information for the year 1926-27, ifirr 


intinsley 
The number, area and yalue of alienated lands in rural holdings, last 
collected in respect of the year ended 81st March, 1941, are shown in area 
series on page 689 of the Year. Book for 1940-41. 


Between 1926-27 and 1947-48 the total number of rural holdings decreased 
by 8,711 from 78,380 to 74,669. Those of less than 100 acres decreased by 
1,633; those of from 100 to 500 acres by 3,089, and those of from 500 to 
1,000 acres by 844 (a total decrease of 5,566 in these smaller holdings), but 
holdings of from 1,000 to 5,000 acres increased by 1,464, those of from 5,000 
to 20,000 acres by 289, and those exceeding 20,000 acreg by 102. 


The smaller holdings embraced an area almost 1,850,000 acres smaller 
in 1947-48 than in 1926-27, whereas the total acreage in holdings of from 
1,000 to 5,000 acres was about 3,365,000 acres greater, and in those of from 
5,000 to 20,000 acres about 4,280,000 acres greater. In holdings of over 
20,000 acres there was a notable reduction of nearly 7,400,000 acres and the 
average area of such holdings decreased from about 74,500 acres to about 
63,500 acres. 


The decrease in the lastmentioned group was due partly to the subdivision 
for new settlers of some very large holdings in the Western Division, where 
the acreage in the group was reduced by over 1,700,000 acres and there were 
186 more holdings of from 20,000 to 50,000 acres. In the Coastal, Tablelands 
and Western Slopes divisions, however, the number of holdings in this 
bracket decreased ‘from 195 to 108 and their combined area was halved, 
decreasing by over 8,500,000 acres. There were 85 fewer holdings in this 
group in the Central Plains and Riverina division and the group aggregate 
area was about 2,135,000 acres smaller than in 1926-27, 


1 
| 
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The moveients generally reflect trends toward elimination of uneconomic 
small holdings, closer settlement activities, and developments in mixed 
farming, which requires holdings of medium size. 


The following statement summarises the information regarding size of 


holdings in the year ended 31st March, 1948 :— 


Table 230.—Number and Size of Holdings: Classified in Area Series in 
Divisions, 1947-48. 


Number and Area of Holdings. 


Size of Holding, ‘ 
Constal | Tablelands | Western | Flains and | western | New South 
Division, | Division. | pivition. | Division | Division. Wales, 
1 
Acres. 
nes No. 7,622 546 668 366 222 0,419 
“Acres 57,018 5,228 6,471 3,285 1,752 73,764 
10 4640 No. 3,12 869 38 2: 204 5,659 
. “| Acres 101,935 28,662 23,779 23,376 5,969 183,720 
50.18.08 No. 3/246 911 672 440 44 6,313 
+ Acres 238,139 64,964 48,528 28,190 2,906 382,727 
100 to 199 0. 6,187 1,087 | , 890 216 14 8,394 
*\ Acres 883,386 154,608 126,593 31,258 1,757 | 1,197,602 
200 to 409 No. 7,265, 2,210 2,116 761 27 1379 
Acres | 2,227,717 744,701 746,047 283,779 8,441 | 4,011,585 
500 to 909 No. 2,505 : 3,082 2;186 30 11,063 
“Acres | 1,710,090 | 1,750,514 | 2,806,565 | 1,655,975 20,410 | 7,038,554 
1,000 to 1,999 J No 308 2;676 3,825 1,871 4 S721 
, , ‘Acres | 1,780,755 | 3,785,478 | 6,299,900 | 2,636,475 58,300 | 18,561,007 
678 216 2,587 2 68 


No. "156 23259 697 
2,000 to 4,999 4 Acres | 2,027,721 | 6,475,190 | 7,713,529 | 7,820,375 | 225,043 | 28,761,858 
162 5 573 1/196 Od 


No. 61 ; 23540 
5,000 to 9,999 4 Acres | 1,074,422 | 3,455,363 | 3,782,210 | 8,000,978 | 692,752 | 17,095°734 
58 145 169 4 113 


No. 4 99 269 135 
10,000 to 19,9994 ‘4 ores 702,742 | 1,923,309 | 2,230,807 | 6,668,301 | 3,867,897 | 15,402,236 
19 33 45 178 54 922 


No, 7 
20,000 to 49,9994 ‘4 orog 580,760 | 882,558 | 1,281,379 | 5,219,468 | 18,075,885 | 26,990,050 
4 2 3 


No. 4 3 49 86 46 
50,000 to 99,9994 Aores | 243,627 | 226,552 | 200,140 | 3,418,147 | 19,748,065 | 23,887,340 


No. 15 166 181 
100,000 aud overs ‘4 ore S is 2,282,434 | $3,484,484 | 35,766,868 
matat No. 32,174 13,561 16,168 10,759 2,012 74,669 
‘Acres | 11,578:212 | 19,497,127 | 24,866,085 | 37,562130 | 76,194,511 | 169,198,035 

Area of 
Divisions* ... Acres | 22,287,451 | 26,847,100 | 28,162,505 | 41,871,676 | 80,348,215 | 198,012,046 


* Exclusive of Lord Howe Island, harbours and rivers, and Quarantine area (25,074 acres), 


Holdings of small size preponderate in the Coastal division where dairy 
farming and intensive cultivation characterise rural activities. Holdings 
tend to be considerably larger in the Tablelands and Western Slopes 
divisions, but even so, more than one-half the number are of less than 
1,000 acres, though about 88 per cent. of them are in the group 1,000 to 
5,000 acres, and 59 per cenit. are from 500 to 5,000 acres. The existence of 
irrigation settlements accounts for most of the small holdings in the Plains 
and Riverina and the Western divisions. Holdings of medium size, 
adapted for agriculture and mixed farming, are the more numerous in the 
former, and the largest size groups (as dictated by the sparse pastoral 
occupation which alone is practicable in that region) preponderate in the 
latter of these divisions. 


The position in relation to the rural occupation of the respective divisions 
in 1947-48, is illustrated in the following table which shows the proportion 
of the number of holdings in each of several size groups and the proportion 
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of! the- aggregate area comprised’ in. each of. these groups. in: relation to: the 
number and;area’ of all holdings’ in. each: division: 


Table 231.—Relative Proportion of Holdings: Classified in Area Series in 
Divisions, 1947-48! 


2 i.* F = i 


Western Plains and 
Division, | ‘Division | Slopes | Riverina | Division, | Wales 
Size of Holdings— : Y Division, Division. c : 
Atta Series): (Mogind «seh : 
_N . A. |, N, | A. | N. A. | N A. |. Ne [- Ay | ON. | AL 
Acres,- : Proportion, per cent, of total number or area of holdings. 
Under 100 ... veel 485 i 3-4 itd 5 |, 128 3 | 14-2 | WBA [or oe | AMB [sb 
= 1 : 5 
100° t6. 499)... on : 4178 | | 269 i 24-3 + 4:6 18-6 | 36h) 91. -&] 20 vee [27-9 | BL 
500 to 999... wf 78 ]' 14-8 | 17-8: 90 | 243 | 11:9.) 20.8. 4eL-|- 1:5.) a] 14:8. | 4:7 
1,000 to 4,999 aia 61 82:9 | 35-6'| 62:6 39-4 | 53-4 | 38-4 | 26-5 Bed | +4 | 23-3 [2250 
5,000\t0'19,999! 1.) 7 [i 15984) 4-01) 1 27-6 4-61} 24-7 | 15-84]: 89-3 | 18'0'|' 60 | 4-0 | 19-2" 
20,000'and over ...J) +1 oy: Bll 5% BF G1 2-2] 20-1 | 47°7° | 936 | 1:8 | 50-6 


N—-Nuniber; A—Area of-holdings, 


Exclusive. of the Western Division the. proportions of holdings in. the. 
successive sizé:ranges' shown im the table. were 27.4,.28:5, 15.2, 28.8, 4.6 and 
0.5'yer’ cent., the totalarea.in each group representing’ 0.7, 5.6, 8.5, 39.8, 80.0 
aud! 15.4 per cent., respectively. In: the: part..of! the State comprising the 
Eastern and! Central Territorial: Divisious. holdings of an area. of less than 
5001acres aceounted for:56 per cent. of the number: but ouly 6:3' per cent.. of. 
the total’ area: of rural’ holdings; 89 per cent. ranged in area. from, 500, to. 
5,000 acres! ard embraced! 48 per ctnt. of the total area, and’ 45:4 per cent. 
of the’ area: in all: holdings wns comprised‘ in 5:1 per cent: of the total 
number, 

In. the interval from. 1926-27. toi 1947-48;.the average area of holdings. of 
between 100 and’20:000 acres increased’ from. 1,438 to 1,567 acres, the average 
of those in the Eastern and Central Territorial Divisions being built up 
from 1,852'to 1,491 acres. 


Vatue or ALIENATED Rurau Lanps, 


Information as to the unimproved and improved capital value of lands: 
was’ first collécted for statistical purposes in 1920-21. The particulars 
relate to tHe value, on a freehold basis, of lands absolutely alienated, in. 
course of' alienation, or held in perpetuity, as homestead farms or homestead’ 
selections, etc., and used for agricultural and' pastoral purposes. 


The unimproved. capital value is defined as the amount which. the land. 
might be expected to realise if sold. under such reasonable conditions-as a 
bona fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements had 
not been made, and the improved capital value as the value of the land with 
all improvements aud buildings tlereon under similar conditions of sale. 


Where particulars of unimproved value were not available from owners,, 
collectors were instructed to obtain them from the records of shire councils, 
so that the unimproved values quoted may. be. taken. as representing local 
government assessments, except in the Western Division;. where no: shizes: 
existi 
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Very few shires :assess improved -values, and jparticulars of improved 
capital value of rural lands are obtained from the owners. 


Tn ‘the ‘table which -follows, therefore, the unimproved capital value 
‘represents in-most cases ‘the shire valuation, ‘but the improved values were 
obtained from the owner’s assessment of the value of the land and ‘its 
improvements. Jt is not possible to deduce the value of the improvements 
from the figures. 


The following table shows in divisions of the State (on the basis-6f Local 
Government areas) the distribution of alienated and Crown lands occupied 
in holdings of one acre and upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
together with the total and average -value of ‘the alienated lands at 31st 
March, 1941, the latest information available :— 


‘Table '232.—Area and'Value of ‘Rural Holdings in ‘Divisions, ‘1941. 


Alienated* Landi in Occupation in Holdings of one acre and over,| 
Shay U d Capital I d Capital A if 
Division, ea wae Of Land, ‘ ene : Grown Lend, 
; j Avi e . Average « 
‘Fotal. |. ey acres Total, nar nore: 
thousand |: £'thous. ‘£ £ thous. £  :| thousand 
Coastal— -ACTeS. ‘| acres. 
‘North ‘Coast .a| 8,386 12,125 3-63 30,322 9-09 1,396 
‘Hunter and Manning) 4,110 9,293 2-26 25,837 6-29 667° 
Metropolitan ae 273 3,117 1142 | 7,702 28:21 |: 7 
South Coast... wal 1,786 4,654 2-61 12,170 6-82 496 
Total... wef 95504 29,189 {3-07 76,031 8:00 2,566 
Tablelands— ne ia Oui iz ‘ 
Northern ves wf 4,614 5,663 1:22 ‘14,850 3-22 1,994 
Central fie | $6,833 .| 105137 1:60 32)663 | 515 «| 11,424 
Southern ake vel 4,248 5,951 1-40 17,258 ° 406 1,619 
Total... «| 15,195 21,741 1:43 64,771 426 ‘8,037 
Western Slopes— 
North ve ...| 6,987 | 10,968 1-58 128,141 4:06 1407 
‘Central xt | 6,849 9,700 1:53 30,671 4:83 619 
‘South ee | 83779 16,074 ‘1:83 60,403 ' 5:74 1,243 
Total ... ..., 22,065 | 36,742 1-66 109215 | 495 | 3,269 
Plains— F 
‘North-central w| 5,754 6,647 1:16 16,914 2°77 1,999: 
‘Central aa ..{| 110,660 °| .9,125 :0)86 | 21,757 12:04 |) 138,278: 
Riverina oe veel 145985 21,792 1:52 54,018 3:78.) 2,341 
otal ... —s.] -80;699 | 137,664 122 | 91,689 | +298 '| 7,618 
Mestern Division .,,| -15,731t | 748 | 0-11 | 4,318 | 0:27 | 62,185 
Whole. State '93j194. ' [126,984 136 [8463024 ‘8-71 803675 
* See footnote on page' 269. ‘t'See paragraph below Table‘228, 


Particulars -of the ‘rdinfall, productivity, and population of each of -the 
divisions are shown in Table ‘238 ant-the diagrammatic maps ‘on pages ‘9 
and 10 illustrate the relationship between rainfall and the type of rural 
enterprise, The average value per acre is closely related to ,these factors. 
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The greater part of alienated lands in the Western Division is comprised 
in perpetual leases, but there is a considerable area of freehold land in 
the eastern confines, and naturally there are marked variations in value 
_per acre between the accessible and the more remote parts of this vast 
region. 


The unimproved value of the alienated portions of rural holdings in value 
series as at 31st March, 1941 is shown on page 692 of the Year Book for 
1940-41. 


CHARACTER OF SETTLEMENT. 


The nature and pattern of rural settlement in New South Wales have 
been determined largely by the configuration and varying quality of the 
land, rainfall, and accessibility to markets, and by local factors, such as 
water supply, forest stands and means of communication, which undergo 
important changes as economic development proceeds. 


The pastoral industry was the basis of initial settlement throughout the 
State. It is still nearly State-wide but the Western Division is the only 
portion given over almost solely to grazing activities, There, land occupa- 
tion retains its early characteristics of sparse settlement on large holdings 
with but a few widely scattered small towns and hamlets, Although progress 
of agriculture m the Central division, particularly in the 15 to 20 inches 
rainfall belt, at first caused substantial displacement of sheep grazing, 
widespread adoption of mixed farming during the past two decades has 
arrested and reversed that trend. Progressive development of schemes 
of water supply and irrigation, and better means of communication have 
been material factors in promoting closer settlement within this division. 
Dairying and agriculture have tended to displace sheep east of the Great 
Dividing Range. 


The density of settlement throughout the State increases in a general way 
from west to east. Within the wheat belt (defined on the map on page 10 
of this volume) rural holdings also gain in density as latitude increases, 
and this belt supports many flourishing towns of which a number range in 
population from 10,000 to 15,000. 


Large tracts of very rugged, and often densely wooded or poor country 
militate against settlement in the tablelands and southern coastal districts 
but there are extensive relatively densely settled areas. Favoured with 
abundant rainfall, the northern and central portions of the coastal region 
are, by far, the most densely occupied; in this region dairying and 
intensive agriculture on well compacted holdings characterise the fertile 
lands of the many river basins, and the more rugged and less accessible 
districts are devoted to cattle raising. Sheep are few and wheat growing 
is negligible, Disregarding the metropolis and the cities of Newcastle and 
Greater Wollongong, the density of population in these coastal regions is 
much greater than in any other part of the State. 


The following analysis of the State, according to natural divisions on the 
basis of Local Government areas, shows the rainfall, population, area, and 
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major items of production. A map showing these divisions is published as 
a frontispiece to this Year Book:— 


Table 233.—Rainfall, Population, Area and Production, in Divisions. 


Popu- Annual Production, 1947-48, 
Range of lation at ee 
Division Average | ““3o¢, | Total 
‘ Annual June Area, Manu- 
Rainfall. 1947. * Wool, | Wheat. | Butter. | Mining, | factures, 
‘ Tt 
inches, | thous- | thous. | thous, | thous. | thous. | £’000. | £'000. 
Coastal— ands. acres, Ib. bushels. Ib. 
North Coast ane we} 85-74 159 6,965 20 ea 51,761 273 3,543 
Hunter and Manning ...| 20-61 343 8,414 5,612 108 | 10,945 8,166 | 23,086 
Metropolitan... wee| 28-45 1,691 959 112 1 293 oe 167,448 
South Coast es we{ 29-58 130 5,949 3,706 ue 6,548 2,261 | 10,016 
Total ves “ie axe 2,823 | 22,287 9,450 104 | 69,547 | 10,700 | 204,093 
Tablelands— 
Northern cay «| 28-38 51 8,087 | 21,951 850 1,310 171 687 
Central ... weap 21-53 144 | 10,699 | 42,796 6,561 914 1,899 8,615 
Southern an «| 19-61 50 7,061 | 33,474 96 3038 831 1,283 
Total oo si ane 245 | 25,847 | 98,221 7,007 2,582 2,901 5,585 
Western Slopes— 
North... wis wee] 20-81 59 9,200 | 87,500 | 11,775 807 125 636 
Central ... she see} 17-26 59 7,724 | 34,257 | 21,503 446 16 813 
South ... wae aee{ 17-838 112 | 11,289 | 55,568 | 24,452 5,282 41 2,356 
Total rr ae aA 230 | 28,163 | 127,325 | 67,730 6,534 182 8,805 
Central Plains— 
Northern ie we] 18-25 29 9,579 | 30,383 6,262 104 49 376 
Central ... a v| 15-20 24 | 14,812 | 44,673 3,806 142 158 
Riverina ... _ we| 12-24 75 | 16,981 | 53,649 | 20,267 1,167 61 1,481 
Total wis Bie ae 128 | 41,372 128,705 80,335 1,413 100 2,015 
Western Division .., “ee 8-18 51 | 80,843 | 58,559 61 40 | 10,996 3,118 
Whore State... vee wee fic 2,977 | 198,012 | 422,260 | 95,227 | 80,066 | 24,879 | 218,611 


* Excluding area of Lord Howe Island and harbours not included in local government areas, 
t Calendar year, 1947, } Value added in process of manufacture, 


The five principal topographical divisions are strips of territory running 
from the northern to the southern boundary in a south-westerly direction, 
embracing, respectively, the coastal belt, tablelands, western slopes, central 
western plains and Western Division or far western plains. Except the far 
western plains, each is divided into three portions—northern, central and 
southern—which, with the inclusion of a special metropolitan district, makes 
fourteen subdivisions, each presenting fairly uniform natural features and 
affected by uniform physiographic factors. 


In. the north the region of high average rainfall extends further inland 
than in the south, with the result that the isohyetals run in a general north 
and south direction, The south-western extremity of the Riverina lies about 
100 miles further from the coast than does the north-western extremity of 
the northern plain, and, as the average annual rainfall diminishes with 
increasing rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivisions shown above 
generally receive more rain than the central, and the central more than the 
southern subdivisions. : 


Roughly about 40 per cent. of the total area of the State receives average 
rains exceeding 20 inches per year, and over about three-fifths of it the 
average exceeds 15 inches per year. Where the rainfall is greatest conditions 
generally favour the dairying industry, the areas with moderate rainfall 
being more suitable for sheep and wheat. In the dry western areas wool- 
growing is the only important rural industry. 
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Not only the quantity, but the seasonal incidence and. reliability of the 
rainfall, and the amount of evaporation are important considerations in 
determining, the productive possibilities of any region. Intermittent rainfall 
Operates powerfully to the detriment of the western hinterland. The 
meteorological conditions of the respective divisions are discussed in 
greater detail in the chapter “Climate” of this Year Book, which con- 
tains. a diagrammatic map showing the. configuration and rainfall dis- 
tribution of the State. 


Factories are not extensive outside the metropolitan, Newcastle, Greater 
Wollongong and Lithgow districts, though there are many dairy factories 
in the coastal districts and sawmills. throughout the eastern half of the 
State, and ore treatment works at Broken Hill in the Western Division, In 
recent years; partly the result of the establishment of munitions, etc., fac- 
tories during the war (now converted to civilian production), there has been 
a. measuve of industrial development. in a number of the larger country 
towns, séme particulars regarding which are given iu the chapter “Factories” 
of this volume, 


Vaiur or Propuction or Rura, Inpustriss. 


Information regarding the value of production of rural and other indus- 
tries is published in the chapter “Production” of this Year Book and a 
summary of the gross farm value of rural production: in various years 
since 1901 is shown below. The net value since 1925-26-is shown also; this 
is estimated: by deducting from the gross value such costs as fodder for 
livestock, seed, fertilisers, dips, sprays and water for irrigation, 


Table 234,—Estimated. Value of Production—Rural Industries. 


Gross Value, Net Value, 
St Per Head of Per Head of 
_ Amount. Population, Amount, Pp op ulation. 
£000 £ sd £000 £o«a4d 
1901 22,695: 1612 1 a 
191} 36869: 22 210 
.1920-21 ... 69,156 338° 1 7 ny ee 
1925-26 ... 66,938 2817 0 60,952 26 5 56 
1928-29 ... 74,594 30 0 6 68,079 27 8 I 
1930-81 ... 42,202 1611 8 37,751 1416 8 
1931-32 ... 45,403 17:13 8 41,617 1664 2 
1932-33 ... 50,309 19 8 4 45,408 1710 6 
1933-34 ... 60,677 23 4 4 55,826 OL 8 SB 
1984-85 ... 51,977 19 14 7 46,886 17:15 11 
1935-36 ... 64,549 24 6 0 58,404 2119 8 
1936-387 ... 78,314 29 4 3 71,172 2611 0 
1937-88 ... 71,800 2610 1 62,679 23 2 9 
1938-39 ... 59,712 21 16 10 50,161 18 611 
1989-40 ... 72,992 26 8 10 65,921 23.17 7 
1940-41 ... 67,822 24 7 6 59,888 2110 6 
194142 ... 72,372 2516 6 62,998 |, 22 9 7 
1942-43 ... 90,035 3116 #1 79,726 28 3 3 
1943-44 ... 100,480" 35 3 7 88,608 31 0 9 
1944-45 ... .| 86,095 29 16 10 75,031. 26 0 2 
1945-46 ... : 107,453 36- 7 10 94,984 3212 2 
1946-47 ... 107,001 362 «#21 94,130 3115 3 
1947-48 ... 188,900 62 16 7 172,877 5710 0 


Details regarding estimates of the value of production in the rural 
industries are shown in the following chapters. 
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Macuinery Usep on. Rurat Ho pines. 


Since 1948 farmers have supplied particulars of machinery on their 
tholdings at 31st March of each year. The. details of machinery were 
vextended somewhat in 1946 and 1947, but even so the particulars are not 
‘sufficiently detailed in respect of many items to enable precise appraisal 
‘of the progress: in farm mechanisation. For example, ploughs. are classi- 
‘fied merely as single furrow and multiple furrow; consequently a decrease 
in the number of multiple furrow ploughs could be the result of replace- 
‘ment of ploughs of few furrows by a smaller number having a greater 
-ageregate number of furrows, giving increased ploughing. capacity despite 
‘the smaller number of such ploughs. 


Similar considerations apply in respect of certain other machinery. 
‘Milking and shearing machinery, motor vehicles and tractors, however, 
.are so stated as to give the numbers comparative significance. 


The particulars of machinery shown below are as given in farmers’ 
‘returns as at 81st March of each of the last six years:— 


Table 235.—Machinery on Rural Holdings, 


Number at 31st March— 
Type of Machine, 

1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. 1047, 1948, 
“Milking machiues—Stands (units) ea «| 18,865 ) 22,108 | 25,177 | 27,167 ) 28,861 | 29,921 
‘Shearing machines—Stands ... ite «| 48,895 * * ba 45,107 | 45,700 
Ploughs—single furrow ... wae A as £ bd * * 51,129 | 60,806 
multiple furrow * - * 41,292 | 41,389 40, 803 
“Cultivators—aAll disc, springtooth and rigid tyne = * * * 43, 86 44,066 
Other, including rotary hoes * * - * 37, 405 38, 214. 
“Harrows—Nuniber of leaves... et * * * 146,454 | 155,615 156, 774 
Fertiliser distributors and broadcasters veel 4,928 4,839 5,111 6,114 6,161 6,572 
‘Grain drills (Combine and other) ri «| 22,056 | 23,670 | 23,733 | 23,702 | 25,266 25, 427 
Maize planters... ves oa 8,540 8,480 8,519 9,895 10,949 | 10,834 
“Headers, strippers and harvesters 17,296 | 17,457 | 17,278 ‘3 17,560 16,984 
Reapers and binders... ive ie «| 14,842 | 14,375 | 14,361 | 13,803 | 18,705 | 18,902 
‘Mowers... aia aus cn an ve| 15,541: | 16,585 | 16,901 * 17,942 | 18,407 
‘Chaff cutters ae ou «| 20,964 | 23,659 | 24,116 = 24,377 | 23,850 
Spraying plants (power driven)” iss aati * - 2,993 2,937 3,553 3,910 
Fruit graders es es ibe ine ee * 2,000 1,911 i 1,939 2,081 
“Tractors—Wheeled. type rad vs} 18,181 | 13,174 | 15,145 | 16,112 | 17,793 | 18,659 
Crawler or track type” ‘ak iss b 1,156 1,214 1,418 1,456 1,699 
“Motor trucks, utilities and lorries wes | 22,908 | 24,548 | 27,282 * 29,157 31,259 
‘Stationary engines ae eve is «| 40,148 bd 44,192 * 46,201 | 48,662 


* Complete figures not available, 


In the period of five years the stands (units) provided by a greater 
number of milking machines increased by 62 per cent., doubtless reflecting 
reactions of dairy farmers to the shortage aud increasing cost of farm 
labour; factors which, with higher rural incomes, probably operated to 
‘induce increases in several other types of machinery such as shearing 
‘machines, grain drills, planters, etc. Growth in the number of fertiliser 
‘distributors and broadcasters and mowers may be associated with develop- 
ments in pasture improvement and fodder conservation, dealt with later 
in this chapter. There has been a marked increase in the use of tractors 
on vural holdings, details regarding which are given on pages 330 et seq. of 
this volume. 


Value of Machinery Used on Rural Holdings. 


A comparison of the value of agricultural, pastoral, and dairying imple- 
‘ments and machinery in use on rural holdings during various years between 
1920-21 and 1940-41 is shown in the following table, allowance being made 
for depreciation. The information has not been collected since 1940-41. 
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Table 236.—Value of Rural Machinery. 


Season. Agricultural, Dairying, Pastoral.* Total Value.t 
£ £ £ z 
1920-21 7,120,380 910,260 3,141,030 11,171,670 
1928-29 10,883,550 1,214,670 5,067,940 17,166,160: 
1930-31 10,526,390 1,171,000 4,676,920 16,374,310 
1931-82 9,526,396 1,149,387 4,125,417 14,801,200 
1935-36 9,039,026 1,218,672 4,163,797 14,421,495 
1936-37 9,949,677 1,191,124 4,001,702 15,142,503 
1937-38 11,050,645 1,224,942 4,239,795 16,514,682 
1988-39 11,516,668 1,275,622 4,205,752 16,998,042 
1939-40 11,479,732 1,408,270 4,295,827 17,183,829 
1940-41 11,679,833 1,502,849 4,416,062 17,598,744 


* Includes in many cases farming implements used on pastoral holdings. 
+ Exclndes machinery, etc., used for poultry, pig and bee-farming. 


In 1940-41 the value of machinery used on holdings devoted to poultry, 
pigs and bees amounted to £889,375, as compared with £148,274 in 1981-39 


and £834,163 in 1989-40. 


The following table indicates the approximate value of rural holdings, 


exclusive of the value of Crown lands leased to landholders, and of 
machinery and live. stock thereon, in various years between 1929 and 


1941 :-— 


Table 237.—Value of Rural Holdings, Machinery and Stock, 


j Value of 


Average Value of Alienated! 


Alienated ee ee Value of land per acre (a3 returned) 
At Sist March, | ANG 0n0 | Machinery | Livestock Total. 
ments an on Farms.* 
| thereto, | {mplements. | Unimproved.| Improved, 
: : 1 
| £000. £000. £000. £000. £ os. | £ os. 
1929+ ! 353,100 17,200 j 62,000 432,300 114 418 
1930t 353,700 | 17,000 44,800 415,500 114 4 17 
1931t 343,600 16,400 45,500 405,500 1 13 4 13: 
1932 332,200 14,800 45,600 392,600 1130 | 412 
1936 324,700 14,400 60,600 399,700 110 4 2 
1937 334,200 15,100 66,300 415,600 19 | 3 18 
: : 1938 343,200 16,800 44,800 404,800 1 6 | 3 12 
1939 346,400 17,300 54,800 418 500 1 6 | 3 12 
| 1940 346,500 17,500 64,200 428,200 1 6 | 3 12 
194] 346,000 18,000 61,800 425,800 |} 1 7 314 
— Number as at 30th June or 31st March at prevailing market valuec, + 30th June, : 
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Persons Resipent On Hopines. 


Tn each year 1939 to 1942, and in 1948, farmers were required to state the 
number of persons of all ages residing at 31st March on each holding, 
excluding guests, visitors and residents of schools, institutions, etc. 

Persons residing on rural holdings at 31st March numbered 349,000 
in each 1939 and 1940 but decreased as men were drawn from farms 
into the armed services and into war factories to 887,000 in 1941 and to 
817,000 in 1942. In 1948 the number was 302,000, comprising 166,000 
males and 136,000 females. 


Employment in RuraL Inpusrrigs, 


Statistics of persons over the age of 14 years permanently engaged in 
farm work on rural holdings one acre or more in extent have been collected 
annually since 1991-22; particulars as to temporary employees also have 
been collected in recent years, but those for 1945-46 and 1946-47 are not 
comparable with earlier years. Information regarding the number of 
women working on the holdings is not entirely satisfactory because, as 
a general rule, their duties are partly domestic and it is diflicult to 
distinguish those whose principal activity is rural work. 


Number Working on Rural Holdings—Census Data. 


At the census of 4th April, 1991 the number of persons returned as 
being occupied in agricultural, pastoral and dairying industries was 160,077 
comprising 157,123 males and 2,954 females. Of the total 94,508 were 
classified to agricultural and 65,569 to pastoral and dairying occupations. 
A more detailed industry classification was used for the censuses of 80th 
June, 1933 and 380th June, 1947 and the following statement provides a 
comparison of the number and sex of persons occupied in each major rural 
activity other than forestry as ascertained at those dates. Because of 
seasonal factors and the inclusion in census tabulations of casual workers 
it is not possible to make direct comparison between this census data and 
the statistics of persons working on rural holdings at 31st March in each 
year as compiled from farmers’ annual returns. 


Table 238.—Persons Occupied in Rural Industries—Census Data. 


(Persons (including Owners, etc.) employed in Farming Industries, 


Industry, At Census, 30th June, 1933. | At Census, 30th June, 1947. | SP total Pope 


lation (Persons) 


Males. | Females. { Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons, 1933. | 1947. 


per per 
cent, | cent. 
Agriculture and Mixed 


Farming _ ave 81,999 1,740 83,739 66,965 2,347 69,312 3.22 2°32 
Grazing oe ea 43,049 1,163 44,202 88,403 1,828 40,231 1:70 1°35 
Dairying ‘ ane fort 34,329 2,296 36,625 27,909 2,753 30,662 1:41 1-03 
Pig Farming ... a 147 2 149 400 10 410 0-01 0-01 
Poultry Farming 3,720 363 4,083 4,754 595 5,349 0-16 0-18 
Bee-keeping | was 405 14 419 823 17 840 0-01 0-03 
Other Farming eis 7,150 23 7,173 1,098 37 1,135 0-27 0-04 

Total Farming .,.!_ 170,799 5,591 | 176,890 | 140,352 7,587 | 147,930 6-78 4:96 


Total Population .../1,818,471 |1,282,876 {2,600,847 |1,492,211 |1,492,627 |2,984,838 | 100-00 | 100-00 
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In reviewing the figures it is-to.be remembered that economic conditions 
were in sharp contrast at these respective census dates. Acute depression 
prevailed in 1933; many persons normally following other occupations were 
on rural ‘holdings, and many unemployed persons undertook ‘intensive 
cultivation ‘of smdll areas -as a temporary ‘means of livelihood. Ou ‘the 
other hand, conditions were most prosperous in 1947,.and manufacturing,, 
transport ‘and ‘service industries tended to: outbid irural: employers‘ in dyaw-- 
ing ‘labour ‘from resources far-too inadequate tormeet all demands. Never-- 
theless 'the-concluding columns of the table reflect the growing :industralisa- 
tion of the State’s economy. The significantly smaller proportion of .the: 
population occupied in these rural industries in 1947 was due also in 
considerable measure to factors such as the much wider mechanisation of 
farming operations and continued scarcity, since the war years, of materials 
needed for permanent improvemerits on rural properties, together -with 
the effect of-a period of relatively unfavourable -seasons’which made.inroads: 
into !farmers’ and graziers’ financial .resources. 


Data from ‘Fa‘mers’ Annual Returns. 


The number and ‘sex .of .persons ‘shown in farmers’ returns ‘as being: 
engaged permanently ‘on ‘farm ‘work :on wural -holdings at the end of.eack 
season since 1928-29 are shown in the following statement :— 


Table 239.—Persons Engaged Permanently on Rural ‘Holdings. 


arene Males, | Females. | Total. | ae Males, | ‘Yemales. | Total. 
1929* 117,863 10,677 128,540 |} 1939 126,341 7,059 133,400 
'1930* 116,423 9,848 126,271 || 1940 125,556 7,842 133,308 
/1931* 114,989 9,543 124,532 || 1041 121,364 8,706 130,070 
1932 116,929 8,522 126,451 || 1042 105,128 11,279 116,402 
1933 121,795 8,845 180,140 || 1943 103,143 16,162 110,305. 
19384 124,190 7,776 | ‘181,966 || 1944 100;820 ‘15,381 | 116,201 
1935 126,408 7,410 133,818 || 1045 103,386 13,768 117,154 
1936 127,125 7,058 184,188 |) 1946 108,129 11,961 120,090" 
1987 128,006 5,992 ‘183,998 || 1047 109,324 (11,387 | .120,711 
1938 126,051 6,579 132,630 || 1948 113,052 10,871 123,923: 


*‘At 30th June. 


The number occupied permanently was greatest in 1986 but was main- 
tained in the vicinity of 133,000 at 31st March of each year 1985 to 1940. 
There was a marked increase in the employment of women and girls on 
farming work during the war years, but that increase, irtespective of the 
quality of the labour, did not-go far toward offsetting the loss of male 
workers from “farms, which'by 1944 represerited ‘about one’ in every ‘five of 
those permanently employed in 1939. 


In 1944 there -were 17,200 (18 -per cent.) fewer persons engaged per- 
rianently on rural holdings‘ than before the war, and the subsequent regain 
was tardy. In March, 1948 the: permarient svork lforee on .rural holdings. 
remained about '9,500-smaller :than in £930, with ‘18,800 fewer males and 
8,800 :more females. Many men who‘had served during the war years im 
the Forces or in factories had ‘failed to.return to théir pre-war rural occu- 
pations, and it seemed ‘also, having regard -to pre-war trends and the 
mibvement since 1948, that:the-nuniber of females -working on farms might 
be expected to decline. 
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A classification of the number of males engaged permanently in farm 
work on the holdings at the end of each season 1928-29 to 1947-48 is shown 


below. 


Table '240.—Rural Labour—Males Working Permanently on‘ Holdings. 


* Owners, Em- en »Total ‘ ieee Em- reo Total 
‘ y 2 al az 
At'318t |’ Lessees, Slovan not Per- “At 81st || Lessees, ployee not Per- 
March. Shate-;| * ing recéiv- | manent |{ March. | Share- in ¥- | recefy- | smanent 
farmers, Wages ing Males, farmers. Wages ing Males. 
“| Wages. . Wages. 
1929* 66,1384 | 34,2384 | 17,496 |117,863 , 1939 68,009 | 40,777 | 17,555 126,841 
1930* 65,300 { 31,387 19,736 | 116,423 “1940 67,443 40,4°4 | 17.629 125,556- 
1931* 66,297 27,949 20,743 | 114,989 1941 66,395 88,626 16,343 121,364 
1932 67 j922 26,874 .|- 22,188 {116,929 1942 64,238 28,546 12,339 1105,123 
1933 .70,779 29,347 21,669 | 121,795 1943 64,500 26,471 12,172 103,143 
1934 70,552 |-32,718 20,920 | 124,190 1944 164,860 |-23,476 12,484 1100;820 
1935 169/429 | 36,654 | 20,825 | 126,408 1945 68,626 | 22,795 | 11,965 | 1103,386 
1936 69,353 39,104 18,668 | 127,125 1946 72,234 | 26,628 9,267 {108,129 
1937 168,736 :/:41,063 .|.18,207 | 128,006 1947 74,384 25,772 9,168 109,324 
1988 | 68,167 41,537 16,347 | 126,051 _ 1948 73,400 | 30,578 9,074 118,052 


* At 30th June. 


‘The number -of males working permanently on holilings at 31st Maréh 
was' 13/000 fewer at'118,000 in'1948 than in 1939 before the war, but 12;000 
more than in 1944 when the rural work force was most:acutely depleted. 
Between 1938 and 1948 owners, lessees and sharefarmers increased by 
5,200, employees decreased by 11;000 and relatives not receiving wages. 
decreased by 7,300. The last-mentioned movement continued a trend in 
evidence since 1982 and one‘which. gained impetus by the war-time call for 
men for the.Services and for war and other essential industries, Doubtless, 
too, increasing ‘mechanisation of farming operations has contributed to. 
the reduction in the number of men working on:rural holdings. 


The measures taken toward maintaining farm man-power during the war 
years are traced briefly in earlier editions of the Year Book (see Volume 


No. 50, page 891). 


‘Records of females statell ‘to.be working permanently on rural ‘holdings 
show that between 1989 ‘and 1948 tthe inerease in ‘the number at 31st 
March of 3,800 (to 105900), -was' spread over the three categories distin- 
guished in the following table. In each of these ‘there was a ‘marked 
decrease (aggregating .5,800) :in 1948 compared with the war-time peak of 
16,200 in “1943, 


Table 241.—Females Recorded as Working Permanenily on ‘Rural ‘Holdings. 


T 


> 


‘ 


‘| (pm. Réla- “am- -Rela- 
Owners, lovee tives ‘Total Owners, | J i15 ees tives Total 
‘At 31st, |: Lessees,’ - bh °8.! snot :Per- rAt 81st |Lessees, bane not -Per- 
March, | Share- Hy Y- | receiv- | manent March. | Share- in reeeiv- | manerit 
:fatmers. Wa os ing ‘Females.’ farmers. Ww sack ‘ing (Females. 
BS. | Wages. "| Wages. 
19388 917 721 4,941 6,579 1944 2,174 “2,653 | 10,554 15,381 
19389 872 745 5,442 © 7,059 ‘1045 14990 2,225 9,553 113,768 
1940 1,298 1,018 5,526 7,842 1946 1,657 2,129 8,175 11,961 
1941 1,275 1,274 6,157 $8,706 1947 11,744 1,871 7,772 11;887 
1942 ‘1,822 1,585 7,872 ,| 11,279 1948 1,611 1,530 17,730 10,871 
1943 2304 | -8'438 | 10,420 '| 16,162 - 
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Waces Paw to Workers on Rurat Hotpines. 


The amount of wages paid to permanent and casual employees on rural 
holdings, as stated in the returns of the landholders, in each year 1928-29 
to 1941-42 and in 1947-48 is shown below; the value of board and lodging 
supplied by the employer is included. Corresponding information is not 
available for intervening years except for 1945-46 when £3,085,381 was paid 
to casual labour; £3,018,188 to males and £67,193 to females and 1946-47 
when the respective amounts were £3,377,163, £3,310,422 and £66,741. 


Table 242.—Wages Paid to Rural Workers. 


£ thousand 
Males, Fe- Males. Fee 
Year males, cee mie, 
ended Per- ended er- 
afaceh, | Pe .| casuat| ‘Tota | and” aes sist | Pet |casuat.| Total | and ak 
arch, asual ‘ota an Si asual, "or an 
manent Casual. manent Casual, 
1929* | 6,475 | 3,042 9,517 83 | 9,600 1937 | 6,048 | 3,393 9,444 49 9,490 
19380* | 5,717 | 2,781 | 8,508 86 | 8,594 1988 | 6,427 | 3,670 | 10,097 60 | 10,157 
1931* | 4,533 | 2,186 6,719 7 6,790 1939 | 6,302 | 3,608 810 65 9,975 
1082 | 4,145 | 2,102 | 6,247 50 | 6,297 1940 | 6,406 | 3,610 | 10,016 88 | 10,104 
1933 | 4,202 | 2,362 52 | 6,706 1941 | 6,309 | 3,686 9,995 116 | 10,144 
1084 | 4,654 | 2,514 | 7,168 52 | 7,220 1942 | 5.093 | 3,724 8,817 180 99 
1935 | 6,119 | 2,659 | 7,778 53 | 7,832 
1086 | 5,534 | 8,043 | 8,577 52 | 8,629 1948t | 7,383 | 3,827 | 11,160] 295 | 11,455 
* Year ended June, { Not available for seasons 1942-43 to 1946-47, 


Conditions of Rural Employment. 

Conditions of rural employment in New South Wales generally were not 
subject to regulation by industrial arbitration tribunals during the decade 
preceding the outbreak of war in 1939, but certain workers in the pas- 
toral, fruit-growing and sugar industries were covered by Commonwealth 
rural awards and agreements, The Industrial Arbitration Act of New 
South Wales excluded the rural industries from its provisions between 
December, 1929 and November, 1948, since when an award in respect 
of any tural industry may have effect only after gazettal of a certificate 
by the Industrial Commission, after public enquiry, to the effect that the 
industry is able, and is likely to continue to be able, to pay the award 
wages without becoming unprofitable. 


During the way period, the Commonwealth Government subsidised or 
assisted producers of certain crops and dairy products needed in prosecuting 
the war, and wages, hours, etc., of employees engaged in the production of 
these commodities were regulated. 


The Wheat Harvest Employment Commission, appointed under National 
Security Regulations, made an award in November, 1942, fixing rates of 
wages and hours for harvesting grain crops of wheat, oats, barley and 
rye, and hay crops of wheat and oats sown in 1942. The matter of condi- 
tions of employment for harvesting these crops was referred under 
National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations to the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and, in circumstances described on 
page 398 of the Year Book No. 50, an award was made with effect from 
15th November, 1948, but only for the harvesting of wheat (grain) crops, 
to remain in operation until rescinded or varied. 
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An award for the harvesting of rice in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area was made by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion in terms of the Natioual Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations, 
to operate from 14th May, 1942. The terms were arranged substantially 
by agreement between the rice growers and the employees’ union, and are 
subject to review with changes in the price of rice or the cost of living. 
Hours of work were reduced from 48 to 44 per week, and the award was 
extended to rice harvesting in other parts of New South Wales from 22nd 
May, 1944. 


Defence (Transitional Provisions) Acts continued this award until 
81st December, 1949, 


The rates prescribed for employees engaged in harvesting wheat and 
rice (without keep) varied as shown below :— 


Table 243.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Work—Wheat and Rice 


Harvesting. 
From Trom From ‘ 
Wheat (Grain). Noy,, Dec., Oct., Rice, bath The 
1943, 1946, 1948, , 
per hour, | per hour. | per hour. per day. | per day. 
s. d, 8. d. s. d. s. d, 3. de 
Stacker and thatcher ae 3 0 3 2 3 5 Platform hand ...| 19 0 20 6 
Driver of binder, header, Driver of header...) 21 0 22 6 
harvester or tractor ‘i 2 8 210 301 
Casual hand «| 18 6 20 0 
Other harvest hands she 2 4 2 6 2 9 per per 
100 bags | 100 bags. 
Bag sewer 14.6 14 
per week. | per week,| per week, per week. | per week, 
Hours ay ert ate 56 56 56 Hours on 44 4 


Wages of sugar-field workers in the three sugar-mill areas on the 
northern rivers of New South Wales are regulated by agreement between 
the Cane Growers’ Association and the Australian Workers’ Union. The 
current agreement, to remain in force for three years, commenced on 
14th May, 1948. The rates of wages are subject to cost of living adjust- 
ments. The ordinary hours of work are 40 per week or 8 per day, Monday 
to Friday, but may be spread to 11 a.m. on Saturday. Basic rates awarded 
from 14th May, 1948, and those fixed from 1st June, 1945, were as 


follows :— 


Field Worker | Cane Cutter | Cane Cutter—Piece Work. Rate per ton 
over 19 years. | (Day labour).| cut per acre (fixed at one ton intervals). 
per week. per week. Examples are :— 


Over 15. 111012, 8 to 9, 5 to 6. 
8. d. : s. d 


3. d s. d, 8. d, s. d. ~d. 
From 1st June, 1945... 96 2 130 11 7 10 9 3 10 9 16 4 
From 14th May, 1948... 121 8 146 0 8 6 944 41 5 17° «7 


The award of the Commonwealth Court relating to fruit growing applies 
only to employers listed in the award in such districts as the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area, Wentworth and Curlwaa, Young, Batlow, Kentucky, 
Gosford, etc., where large quantities of fruit are grown, and does not apply 
ag a common rule in the industry. Minimum rates payable under the award 
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at intervals since December, 1939, were as follow; the weekly rates are 1s, 
Higher in the Murrumbidgee and Murray irrigation settlements :— 


‘Table 244.—Rates of Wages, Fruit-Growing Industry (Principal Districts). 


Fi December, | December, | December, | December 
Occupation. ; 1989, 1945, 1047, 1948, 

. & & da &sad & sd. £ad 

General Hands— per week. | per week. per week, per week, 
In Orchard—Adult Males An | 3819 0 416 0 5 7 0 5618 0 
Females 18 years and over... 212 4 38 3 8 311 0 318 4 

per hour. per hour. per hour. per hour, 
In Prune Dehydrators (Young) a es Oo L OF 0 2 4b 0 2 7 0 2 104 
per week, per week per week, per week. 

‘Ganger or Foreman in Orchard ... a re 4 5 0 56 2 0 5618 0 ' 
Pruner aes 4 8 0 56 5 0 516 0 67 0 

Un Packing and Fruit (Vine) Drying Sheds— 

Typer we ae a 419 0 516 0 6 7 0 618 0 
Weigherin ... aes és ise _ 4 8 0 5 6 0 516 0 6 7 0 
per basket | per basket | per basket | per basket 

of 60 Ib. of 60 Ib. of 60 Ib. of 60 Ib, 
‘Cherry Picking... eat vee sie ee 029 0 8 St 0 8 5 0 38 5} 


The Commonweslth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration made its 
first award applying to the dairying industry (under National Security 
(Industrial Peace) Regulations) to operate from ist July, 1948. It applies 
to dairy farms where ordinarily not less than ten cows are kept. Employees 
may be required to work on any day of the week. Ordinary hours are 56 per 
week, with a daily spread of 12 hours during May and June, 18 hours in 
March, April, July and August, and 14 hours in September to February. 
Overtime at ordinary rate plus 6d. per hour must be paid for work in excess 
of these hours. Rates of wages are subject to adjustment in May and 
November each year. 


The rates of wages prescribed for employees under weekly engagements 
aged 20 years or over are shown below:— 


Table 245.—Wages of Dairy Farm Workers, Weekly Rates, ” 


Males, 
Period. Females, 
General Milker 
Shed. Ttarm and Tractor ) Leading 


Hand. Hand. Carter. Driver. Hand. 


£sda/£8. da/£3. d4/£8 d/£8 da/8 8, d 
July, 1943 to October, 1943 416 0/6 10/512 6/516 0/6 10/8 4 0 
November, 1948 to April, 1944 «(417 0/5 2 0/618 6|/517 0/6 2 0/8 4 8 
"May, 1944 to October, 1046 {416 0/5 10/512 6/516 06 10/38 40 
November, 1946 to January, 1947 «| 418 O} 5 8 0/514 6/518 O|]6 8 0/38 56 4 
February, 1947 to April, 1947 ... | 5 4 0/5 9 0/6 06/6 4016 9 O|8 9 4 
‘May, 1947 to October, 1947 -/ 5 6 0/511 0/6 2 6/6 6 0/611 0/310 8 
November, 1947 to April, 1948 ,. | 65 8 0/618 0/6 4 6/6 8 0/613 0/312 0 
“May, 1948 to sapien ae hae «| 612 0/6517 0/6 8 6/612 0/617 0] 814 8 
November, 1948 . _ »| 517 0]6 2 0/6138 6/617 0/7 2 0/818 0 


Tf the employee is provided with board and lodging (including laundry 
aud mending for men) the rates are reduced by £1 10s. for males and 
16s. for females. The rate for adult females is two-thirds that for male 
shed hands, and for casual employees the rates are 25 per cent, greater than 
the weekly rates, : 
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A shed hand on.a dairy farm musters, milks, feeds stock, and cleans in or 
about sheds; a milker and carter does the work of a shed hand and sells 
or delivers milk from a vehicle to retail customers; a leading hand is in 
charge of three or more: employees. 


In. the first award of the: Commonwealth: Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration for pastoral workers, made: in. 1907, the: shearing rate was 
248. per 100 sheep shorn (an increase of 4s. over the predominant rate 
prior to the award). Station hands have been covered by award since 
1917. The pastoral award applied only to employment on the large hold- 
ings. 

From. 1st January, 1943, to August, 1948, the award was declared a 
“egommon rule” of the industry (in terms of National Security Regulations) 
and so applied to all employees where employing pastoralists or farmers 
were predominantly engaged in the raising and/or shearing of sheep. It 
did not apply to the employment of station hands on properties depastur- 
ing” 2,000 or fewer sheep. 


In April, 1948, the Conciliation Commissioner issued an interim award 
covering rates of pay only, which was followed in August, 1948, by a new 
eompreheusive Federal award covering the pastoral industry and supersed- 
ing all previous awards, with the effect of rendering the “common rule” 
inoperative. The award does not apply to members of the employer’s 
family, domestic servants, or jackeroos, nor to employment of station 
hands on any property where 2,000 or fewer sheep are depastured. 


The rates of wages as prescribed by the pastoral. industry award for 
shearers, shed hands and station hands in New South Wales since Sep- 
tember, 1988, are shown below :— 


Table 246—Rates of Wages—Shearers, Shed' and Station Hands. 


ana Shed Kands—per week, Station hands—per week, 
per 10! ee 
Date of Change. Pine oes 
0 nee ‘ i 
(Machin a) Found. | Not Found, | With Keep. Miter 
s. d. & 8, d. &8.d & 3, d. 28d 

September, 1938 36 6 414 0 6 0 0 26 6 3.7 0 
August, 1940 36 0 416 6 6 2 8 26 9 3.9 0 
March, 1941 36 9 417 9 6 6 9 2 8 9 312 0 
July, 1941... 38 0 5 1 0 611 3 211 9 317 0 
August, 1942 39 3 5 4 6 617 0 215 0 4 20 
November, 1942 40° 3 6 7 3 7 1 6 217 6 4 6 0 
May, 1943 ... 41 3 510 0 7 6 0 3.0 8 410 0 
June, 1945... 45 0 6 0 0 710 0 3.0 8 410. 0 
December, 1946 46 9 64 9 717 9 3°94 9 417 0 
March, 1947 47 0 6 6 4 719 0 810 2 418 0 
June, 1947 61 3 6 6 4 719 0 310 2 418 0 
January, 1948 51 3 6 6 4 719 O 40 0 5 lo’ 0 
April, 1948 ... 56 6 614 9 810 9 40 0 510 0 
July, 1948 60 6 761 94 41 40 0 5 10 0 
September, 1948 ete 60 6 7 6 1 Oo 4 1 4 7 0 5 17 OF 
November, 1948 ... ike ie 62 3 711 1 911 1 48 4 519 O* 


* Working at or about homestead on other than domestic duties. 


Rural Workers Accommodation Act, 1926. 


Employers of rural labour are required under the Rural Workers, Accom- 
modation Act, 1926, to provide employees engaged for more than 24 hours 
with accommodation of standards prescribed by regulations (revised in 
March, 1947) for sleeping, dining, etc., including hygiene facilities, sanita- 
tion and the cleanliness of premises. Unless otherwise provided by an 
industrial award no charge may be made for the accommodation. 
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The Act applies in all districts other than areas proclaimed as cities. 
The owner or person entitled to immediate possession must provide the 
premises, and in the provision of other facilities responsibility extends 
to the employer as well as to the person entitled to immediate possession. If 
the latter be a tenant he may, after notifying the landlord, erect buildings 
in compliance with the Act and may recover from the owner the current 
value of the buildings when tenancy ceases. 


Inspectors appointed under the Act are empowered to enter and inspect the 
accommodation, and employers must notify them of the date of intended 
commencement of seasonal work. Notice may be given employers of 
accommodation requirements and action may be taken in Courts of Petty 
Sessions to enforce compliance with the Act. Full-time inspectors are 
employed and police officers in charge of country stations also act as 
inspectors, 


SHARE-F ARMING. 

The system of share-farming was introduced in New South Wales towards 
the end of the last century. Under the system the owner provides suitable 
land and sometimes seed and fertiliser, and the farmer generally provides 
the necessary plant and labour. The contract is usually that the land be 
operated for a specified purpose and a fixed time. Various arrangements 
are made for sharing the product. Sometimes the parties to the agreement 
take equal shares of the produce up to a specific yield, and any excess goes 
to the farmer as a bonus, In other cases the owner takes one-third and the 
farmer two-thirds of the total product. Since ist July, 1948, tenancy under 
share-farming agreements has been subject to the Agricultural Holdings 
Act by which provision is made for a minimum tenancy of two years and 
right to compensation for improvements effected by tenants (see below). 


Particulars regarding share-farming as given in Table 351 of the 50th 
edition of the Year Book show that in the seasons 1986-87 to 1940-41, there 
were on the average 6,758 holdings (equivalent to about one in every 
eleven of all holdings) used for share-farming by 8,659 share-farmers 
engaged in cultivating 1,400,163 acres and using 788,891 acres for dairy- 
ing, 

In 1940-41, the latest year of collection, holdings on which the shares 
system was used for agriculture exclusively, numbered 3,961 and for dairy- 
ing only, 484, Holdings with share-farmers engaged in agriculture and 
dairying in combination (including dairy farms on which only fodder crops 
for dairy cattle were grown) numbered 2,069. 


Of 1,483,364 acres cultivated in 1940-41 on the shares system, 776,279 
acres wete in the Western Slopes Division and 515,590 acres were in the 
Central Plains and Riverina. The cultivation was mainly for wheat, viz., 
1,280,665 acres on 3,681 holdings. There were 792,632 acres share-farmed. 
for dairying, of which 780,528 acres, or 92 per cent., were in the Coastal 
Division. 

AGRICULTURAL Hoipines Act, 1941. 

The majority of tenancies of agricultural land in New South Wales are 
tenancies at will or yearly tenancies and many areas are worked for 
cultivation or dairying under share-farming agreements (see above), 
Insecurity of tenure leads to the impairment of the productive resources 
of the land by discouraging good husbandry and improvement of holdings 
and, from time to time, remedial legislation has been enacted. For instance, 
the Rural Tenants Act, 1916, which was designed to give tenant farmers 
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the right to compensation for certain improvements but did not apply to 
tenancies at will, and the Agricultural Lessees Relief Act, 1981, by which 
tenants were enabled to obtain, under certain conditions, reduction of rent 
and extension of lease. These Acts were repealed by the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1941, which came into operation on ist July, 1948. It applies 
to tenancies of agricultural and pastoral holdings of 2 acres or more, 
including’ tenancies at will and those under share-farming agreements. The 
minimum tenaucy under the Act is two years, and at least twelve months’ 
notice, to expire at the end of the year, must be given for the termination 
of atenancy. The Act also defines rights to compensation for improvements 
(including those attributable to a better system of farming than required 
under the contract) and for disturbance of a tenancy, as described on 
page 398, of the Official Year Book No. 50. 


Agricultural committees are appointed under the Act when required to 
determine references and matters in dispute. Hach committee consists of 
an officer of the Department of Agriculture as chairman and two members, 
one selected by the landlord and the other by the tenant from respective 
panels of landlords and of tenants appointed by the Minister. 


Pasture IMPROVEMENT, 


Sown Grasses. 

The stock-carrying capacity of the pasture lands is being increased by 
cultivation of grasses and herbage, both indigenous and imported. The total 
area of land under sown grasses did not exceed 400,000 acres until 1901. 
It had risen to approximately 750,000 acres by 1908; 1,500,000 acres by 
1920; 2,200,000 acres by 1930; and to 38,300,000 acres in 1940. This 
represented little more than 2 per cent. of the laud used for grazing and 
thus there is scope for further extension. 


Table 352 in the 50th edition of the Year Book, illustrating the increase 

in the area under sown grasses in each division of the State between 1901 

and 1941 (when this information was last collected) showed that of a 

total of 3,419,417 acres under sown grasses in 1940-41 there were 2,322,025 

acres in the Coastal, 346,622 acres in the Tablelands, 539,587 acres in the 

Western Slopes, 210,715 acres in the Plains and Riverina and 468 acres 
in the Western divisions. 


Fertilised Pastures. 


The top-dressing of pastures with fertiliser is practised also as a means of 
increasing stock-carrying capacity. In 1928-29 artificial manures were 
applied to 87,686 acres of pastures on 689 holdings. The agricultural 
depression checked progress in: this form of pasture improvement until 
1933-34, but there was a rapid increase in the course of the next three years. 
The area treated in 1937-38 was 875,780 acres, or ten times the area fer- 
tilised in 1928-29, Subsequent decreases in the area were due to drought 
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and the scarcity of labour .and fertilisers but the practice began ‘increas- 
ing again in 1945-46, and in 1947-48 more holdings and a greater area 
were treated ‘than ever before. “Detdils are given in the appended table:— 


Fable 247.—Rasture Fertilising—Areas Treateil and Fertilisers Used. 


Holdings Area ‘Treated Quantity of Re “Manures 
Season, Aeon Artificial 
‘Pastures. >| /Mamures. Total. “Per “Acre, 
No. acres, tons. Ib. 

1928-29 689 87,686 4,049 103 
1930-31 371 19,254 1,047 122 
1935-36 3,426 351,209 16,736 107 
:1937-38 5,267 875,730 :40;880 105 
1938-39 5,377 "823,439 37,923 103 
1939-40 4;850 650,134 30,465 105 
1940-41 5,022 755,416 34,553 103 
1941-42 3,933 631,949 27,942 99 
1942-43 35950 399,649 - 16,418 192 
1943-44. 4,055 347,229 12,407 8] 
1944-45 4,576 ‘34.7005 13,695 ‘88 
1945-46 5,346 462;959 19,044. 92 
1946-47 5,752 653,381 28,670 :98 
1947-48 6,780 8795343 ° “41,510 106 


The Commonwealth Government assists the purchase of fertiliser and 
controlled supplies as shown in the chapter “Agriculture” of this volume. 
The following table gives the area of pastures treated and the quantity 
of fertilisers so used in eacli division in 1928-29, 1937-38 and later years :— 


Table 248.—Pastures Treated and Fertilisers used in Divisions. 


Season. Coastal, Tablelands. bien vinaene Pediat pa 
| ‘AREA ‘OF ‘PASTURES TREATED WITH ‘ARTIFIOIAL FERTILISERS. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. “aores. 
| 1928-29 4,883 31,902 40,707 8,698 11,496 87,686 
} 1937-38 44,969 344,111 365,484 121,131 35 875,730 
\ 1938-39 47,660 307,540 368,413 99,776 ‘50 823,439 
a 1939-40 55,859 301,185 235,269 57,610 211 650,134 
: ‘1940-41 59,455 ‘324,878 291,002 79,859 222 756,416: 
: 1941-42 F 82,321'| 248,627 | 289,519 66,227 , 255 .| 631,949 
“| 1942-43 39,592 139,094 177,267 42,927. 769 399,649 
! 1943-44 45,373 93,315 ‘151,638 56,835 68 347,229 
\ 1944-45 i 64,245- 90;976 123,077 , 68,530, 177 347,005: 
: 1945-46 85,959 141,411 169,770 65,640 179 462,959: 
: 1946-47 ‘94,021 235,891 2343191 87,238 ; ‘2,045 '653,381 
' 1947-48 110,325 333,318 327,801 107,793 106 879,343: 

QUANTITY OF FERTILISERS USED ON PASTURES, 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. 

1928-29 292 1,641 1,792 364 60 4,049 
1937-38 2,829 ‘16,440 *16,626' 4,979 6 40,880: 
i 1938-39 3,189 14,932 | 115,635 4,166 _ 37,023. 
|| 1939-40 “3,860 13,784 “103259 ‘2,550 ll 30,464 
ea 1940-41 23,999 ‘14,880 12;314: 34346: dd 34,558. 
. 1941-42 2,208 - 11,121 11,989 2,601 24 127,943. 
1942-43 2,294 53777 “6,665 “1,637- 46 ‘16,419 
1943-44 : 2:376 33447" 24,775! 11;808 ; 2 ‘12,407 
1944-45 : 13,585 3,324 4,367 2,410 8 13,694 
"1945-46 4,947 5,961 5,519 2,610 7 “193044 
51946+47 ; 15,613 10;103 ¢ 9,452 3,405 ‘87 28,670 
1947-48 6,644 15,990 13,917 4,950 9 41,510 


~ 
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ConsERVATION OF Fopper. 

Fodder is conserved to maintain herds and flocks during winter months 
when the growth of grass’ is retarded’ and during recurrent periods of 
défivient rainfall. Tlie Department of Agriculture and’ farmer’s organi- 
gations foster the practice of' fodder conservation, and’ advise regarding 
methods of making silage and‘ consttucting’ silos and’ silage pits. 


In August; 1943; the New South Wales Stock Feeds Conservation Com- 
mittee: was set up‘to couduct' ‘and’ co-ordinate fodder conservation schemes. 
Phe Committee, which comprises representatives of the State Treasury, the’ 
Department: of Agriculture: aud of primary producers, allocates: advances’ 
(effected through the Riral' Industries Agency: of the Rural Bank) undér: 
a stock feeds. conservation scheme inaugurated in October, 1944. The 
advances are repayable over periods of three years (short term) and fifteen 
years (long term) and are available to rural co-operative societies as well 
as to individual farmers. 


Short term advances‘ are mad6 against fodder already conserved, ranging 
from 17s, 6d. per ton for ensilage in: dairying, districts:and, 10s. per ton: in 
inland, areas,, to: 35s. per ton for, baled: hay and from 2s. to 8s. per bushel 
for grain; for sinking pit or trench silos-and for pasture improvement; and 
to co-operative dairy and rural co-operative societies: (up to £1,000) for the: 
purchase of hay, grain: and food conceutrates. The works for which long 
term loans are granted include overhead silos, sheds, etc., and approved 
fodder storage facilities for co-operative: societies: 


Since 1935-36 farmers’ annual returns have shown particulars of stocks. 
of hay and silage on farms as well as of hay and silage produced. 
Information as derived from. these returns for seasons since 1987-38 is 
given below:— : 


Table 249.—Production and Stocks of Hay and Silage. 


Hay. Silage, 
Season ended |’ Stocks at'31st ‘March: Stocks ati3ist’ March, 
81st March, : 5 
Production. Holdings Production, Holdings 
with Quantity. with Quantity. 
Stocks, Stocks. 
. tons. Na. tons. tons. No. tons. 
1088. ves vee 825,309 15,713 496,800 109,628. 1,684+ 173,636 
1939 ees se] 1,181,264 18,323 774,550 124,496 1,450 144,493 
1040 vee bee 165,678 18,581 987,332 178,220. 1,858 227,810 
1941 617,264 17,335 676,563 138,407 2,111 235,962, 
1042 716,005 16,010 611,833 64,145. 1,365 134,230, 
1043 985,743 16,662 698,332 71,801 1,473 127,434 
1944. 735,641 12,161 522,294 58,1438. 1,091 100,859 
1945 371,153 9,020 189,986 39,830 771 54,268 
1046 990,747* 12,304 604 621 73,598 931 73,371, 
1047 380,567* 8,169" 226,926 51,783 769 60,348 
1048 978,236* 17,998 825,821 119,453 1,241 108,681: 


* Tneludes. grass hay, not ascertained prior tb 1945-46. 


The dacline in the production and stocks of’ hay and silage during the 
war years was due largely to shortage of farm labour and, particularly 
im 1944-45 and 194647, to adverse seasonal’ conditions, 


* 
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In 1947-48, however, a bountiful season enabled stocks of hay to be 
fully replenished, and those of silage to be increased substantially. There 
were stocks of hay on nearly as many holdings on 31st March, 1948, as 
before the war, but rather less than three-fourths of the number in 1938 
had stocks of silage, though the number of farms on which silage was 
made in 1947-48 exceeded the pre-war average. 


There was a strong pre-war trend toward increased silage making, 
which was interrupted by shortages of rural labour and several unfavour- 
able seasons between 1940-41 and 1946-47, but in 1947-48 the quantity 
made (119,453 tons) was more than twice the annual average in the 
preceding five seasons and the greatest since 1940-41, 


The following table gives particulars of silage made in divisions since 
1921-22. 


Table 250.—Silage Made. 


F Silage made in Divisions, 
pa Silage 
Period ended _ 
81st March. which Made. Table- Western i 
Made. Coastal. lands. Slopes. Rad Dee 
Average— No. tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. tons, 
1922-26 ... 189 24,252 11,396 3,494 6,760 2,422 180 
1927-31 ... 447 42,937 19,270 4,030 15,064 4,320 258 
1932-36 ... 927 77,375 46,509 6,226 17,760 5,750 1,130 
1937-41 ...) 1,503 131,859 78,356 10,123 26,126 17,002 252 
1942-46 ... 963 61,503 37,976 5,832 13,522 3,799 3874 
Season— 
1937-88 ...] 1,399 109,628 86,762 7,095 12,996 2,775 
1938-39 ...| 1,476 124,496 75,682 10,328 25,848 12,638 sea 
1939-40 ...] 1,743 173,220 52,815 16,329 59,433 43,553 1,090 
194041 ... 1,546 138,407 96,742 9,525 13,429 18,591 120 
1941-42 .., 820 64,145 44,416 4,760 10,264 3,137 1,568 
1942-43...) 1,129 71,801 41,381 7,311 18,086 4,763 260 
1943-44 ... 947 58,143 37,101 4,031 13,844 3,150 17 
1944-45 ... 811 39,830 29,435 2,601 5,385 2,393 16 
1945-46...) 1,110 73,598 37,548 10,456 20,030 5,554 | 10 
1946-47 ... 788 51,783 38,684 3,768 5,271 4,060 dae 
1947-48 ...| 1,670 119,453 61,299 12,327 28,268 17,299 260 


CONSERVATION OF THE SoIL. 

It was not until recent years that the grave injury to national resources 
from the ever-widening incidence and severity of soil erosion throughout 
the State came to be recognised, though early in the present century 
problems such as the siltation of dams, the protection of watersheds and 
the denudation of soil on steeply-sloping cleared land were receiving 
attention. ; 


Concerted efforts to evolve and apply full-scale preventive and remedi 
measures in regard to soil erosion are being made under provisions of the 
Soil Conservation Act, 1938-47, under which the Soil Conservation Service 
has been constituted. That Service, the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
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Commission and the Forestry Commission, comprise the Department of 
Conservation, controlled by the Minister for Conservation. The Service is 
administered by a Director and is empowered to investigate all phases of 
erosion, to undertake research and experimental works, conduct demon- 
strations and advise and assist landholders generally in their erosion 
problems. The Catchment Areas Protection Board, constituted under 
the Act, regulates the disposal of Crown lands in catchment areas where 
the threat of soil erosion is serious. 


At Soil Conservation Research Stations at Wagga Wagga, Cowra, Wel- 
Jington, Gunnedah and Inverell and that being developed at Scone, problems 
relating to run-off and soil loss under different types of land use, and 
cropping practices in relation to erosion and water disposal are being 


studied. Control of erosion within catchment areas, the stabilisation and 
re-vegetation of wind-eroded lands in the western parts of the State and 


the control of coastal sand drift also are being investigated. Extension 
activities in soil conservation are administered through district soil conser- 
vation offices at Goulburn, Wagga Wagga, Orange, Tamworth, Inverell and 
Scone, and technical officers are located at many country centres. 


A survey completed in 1948 showed that about 70 per cent. of the 
Western Division was affected by wind erosion with much of the land 
beyond economic reclamation. Roughly one-half (or 98,700 square miles) 
of the Eastern and Central Divisions showed no appreciable erosion; 
approximately 87,650 square miles were affected in varying degree, viz., 
about 900 square miles very severely eroded, with extensive gullies, some 
30,200 square miles moderately eroded with occasional severe gully erosion, 
about 36,900 square miles showing sheet erosion, nearly 1,000 square miles 
severely wind-eroded and 18,650 square miles affected with wind erosion in 
minor degree. 


Owners of Jand in recognised catchment areas or notified areas of erosion 
hazard or tracts of country particularly susceptible to erosional damage 
may enter into agreements with the Crown and may receive instruction from 
experts in appropriate programmes of soil conservation. In 1947 the 
law provided that with Ministerial approval advances up to 100 per 
cent. of actual cost may be made to landholders for approved works of soil 
conservation or erosion mitigation, provided the landholder maintains the 
work and fulfils conditions imposed in relation to land use, etc. The 
advances ave made through the Rural Industries Agency of the Rural 
Bank, are repayable in half-yearly instalments over periods up to fifteen 
years, and bear interest at rates fixed by the State Treasurer. The work 
may be carried out by the landholder or by the Soil Conservation Service, 
which also may undertake works for landholders who do not seek the 
financial assistance of the State. Compulsory action may be taken against 
owners whose actions or neglect result in the depreciation of adjoining 
lands, or adversely affect water storages, hydro-electric or irrigation 


projects, ont test entietiee aden ae) tilen 
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During June, 1947 the Commonwealth Income Tax Assessment Act 
was -amended to allow capital expended in preventing or remedying soil 
erosion as a deduction from income for taxation purposes, thereby encour- 
aging and stimulating soil conservation activities. 


The Soil Conservation Service commenced a series of soil .conservatiom 
demonstrations on typical areas of severely eroding land throughout the 
State during 1945. Works carried out or approved up to 31st December, 
1948, comprised ninety-three major and seventy minor demonstrations, with 
‘a total area of about ‘82;000 acres. Much erosion control work ‘is being 
carried out by landholders also on the advice of the ‘Service, During ithe 
year ended 80th. June, 1948, advice -on erosion control was sought by 922 
Jandholders and 801 carried .out erosion control works on 16,740 acres of 
land which would directly benefit other land of equal-or greater area. Hire 
‘of plant had been -approved in ‘twenty-eight cases ‘to a total expenditure of 
£2,188. 


teste 


Bush Fire PREVENTION AND ContROL, 


Local councils are authorised \in terms of the Local Government Act to 
make provision for the prevention of -bushfires and to organise bushfire 
brigades, as described in the chapter “Local Government” of this volume. 


The number of volunteer bush ‘fire ‘brigades was 1,239 in December, 
1948, Each brigade is under the direction of a captain appointed ‘by the 
council. ‘Town fire brigades under the control of the ‘Board of Fire 
‘Commissioners co-operate with the bush fire brigades. Workers’ compen- 
sation is ‘provided for the benefit of volunteers injured while engaged in 
‘fighting a bush fire. 


In terms of the Careless Use of Fire Act, penalties may be imposed in 
cases where property is endangered or damaged as a result of lighting 
‘tuflammable material near crops, stacks of grain or hay, etc., or ‘failure 
‘to ‘extinguish fires in the open air. The sale and use of wax matches 
‘end the use of phosphorus baits for poisoning rabbits are subject to 
regulation. 


SETTLEMENT 'IN ‘DEVISIONS. 


‘Rainfall exerts a decisive effect on the nature of the pursuits and the 
extent of settlement in the various rural districts of the State, and largely 
explains their industrial characteristics. In.a general way this.is illustrated 
‘by the diagrammatic maps on pages 8 and 9 of this volume. 


Particulars of rural settlement in the five statistical divisions of the 
State are shown in the following tables; they -relate for the most part to 
the year 1940-41. For later years only the number and area of holdings 
are available. Particulars of these for the years 1941-42 to 1944-45 were 
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given in Table 857 of the 1941-42 and 1942-48 edition of the Year Book 
and those for succeeding years, compared with :averages for the pre-war 
quinquennium are given below :— 


Table 251.—Number and Area of Holdings in Divisions. 


Ann. Average, | Fe » 
‘| 1934-35 to 38-99: 1945-46, 1946-47. 4947-48, 
Division. eee 
No. Area, No. Area. No, Area, No, Aren, 
thous. ‘thous, ‘thous. ‘thous. 
acres. acres, acres, acres. 
Coastal— 
North tae A «| 11,905 4,782 | 11,764 4,450 | 12,069 4,444 | 12,449 4,429 
Hunter-Manning won 9,336 4,974 9,066 4,724 9,122 4,702 9,010) 4,742. 
Metropolitan... wes 5,326 290. 6,235 280 6,491 283 6,852 287 
South... eb we | 4,652. 2,277 4,356 2,168] -4,882;:) 23110 A,863 2j120- 
Total rr | 31,219 | 12,278 | 81,421 | 11,617 | 32,064 | 11,539 | 82,174 | 11,578 
Tablélands— 
Northern Agr va) 8,706 6,516 8,588 : 6,555 8,585 6,546 | 3,491 644% 
Central ... lei a) 7,472 7,693 7,070 7,738 7,056 7,711 ') °Q:981 7,638 
Southern nis we| 8,179 5,740 8,091 5,465 38,095 5,413 3/089 6,418 
Total vas ve| 443857 | 10,949 | 18,009 : 19,748 | 18,686 | 19,670 | 18,561 | 19,497 
Western Slopes— 
North... aay wal 4,289 8,201 .; 4,188.| .8,250 4,174 8,237 4,212 8,174 
Central... oe of 4,411 -6,999 4,265 6,916: 4,278 6,889 4,287 6,845 
‘South... cae ait 8,044 0,082 7,696‘) 9,520 ’7, 664 95485 7,664 ' 9,347 
Total aes «| 16,744 | 25/842 | 16,140-| 24,686 | 16,111 | 24,611 | 16,163 | 24/306 
Centtal Plains— . ; : 
North... oc «| 1,002 7,701 1,888 7,699 1,880 7,689 1,887 7,670- 
Central ... on wee 2,473 13,647 2,270 | 13,816 2,285 | 13,718 2,204 | 18,697 
Riverina ,.. ies «| 7,268 | 16,884] 6,738 | 16,260 6,684 | 16,114 6,668 | 16,195 
Total te ..| 11,643 | 37,682 | 10,896 | 37,775 | 10,799 / 87,521 | 10,759"! 87,562 
‘Western— 
East of Darling .| 1,121 | 38,581 | 1,245 | 32,577 | 1,245 | s2,822'] 1,256 '| 32,922 
‘West of Darling bes 708 | 44,576 763 | 42,977 766 | 43,335 756!) 43,273 
Total ve ae{ 1,829) 78,107 | 2,008 | 75,554 | 2,011, 76,157.| 2,012,| .76;195 
a a | - | | opt h| i eaaaeeEeneeel Sana REA aaREA 
Total, N.S.W,. «| 75,792 173,353. 74,173 |169,380 | 74,671 |169,498 | 74:669 |160;198 
"a ra ‘“ ‘ ss 


-CoastaL ‘Districts. 


A table summarising the tenure and extent of occupied holdings in the 
four main divisions of the coastal belt as at 81st “March, 1941, was. 
published on page 405 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


Apart from the small area in the county of Cumberland which surrounds 
the metropolis, the North Coast is by. far the most closely-settled part of 
the Coastal Division. The average. aren: of holdings in the-various divisiors: 
in 1941 was:—North Coast, 404 acres; Elunter and Manning, 526 acres;. 
and ‘South .Woast 506 acres. The proportion of the tatal.area occupied im 
holdings as defined was 68 per cent, in ‘the North -Coast division, .57 per 
cent, in Hunter and Manning, ‘but only 88 per cent. on the South Coast, 
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Much of the country is very rugged and of the 22,287,000 acres within 
the coastal districts, only 1,729,000 acres were considered suitable for 
cultivation in 1940-41, and in that year a little more than one-fifth of that 
area was cultivated. 

In 1940-41 there were in the coastal districts 2,412 holdings, on which 
2,089 share-farmers cultivated 45,406 acres and used 730,528 acres as dairy 
farms. Of the holdings with share-farmers, 1,937 were used for agricul- 
ture and dairying in combination, 185 for agriculture exclusively and 840 
for dairying only. 

When last ascertained in 1945-46 the main purposes for which the 
holdings in the coastal districts were used were as follows :— 


Table 252.—Uses of Rural Holdings m Coastal Districts, 1945-46. 


Principal Purpose for which Holdings North Hunter Metro- South Total 

were Used. Coast, Manning. politan. Coast. 

Number of Holdings. 
Agriculture .., wie see oes es 1,693 1,402 2,224 489 6,758 
Dairying eae nite cite aie or 5,316 8,459 411 1,889 11,075 
Grazing vas me Aes 1,552 1,849 93 1,146 4,640 
Agriculture and dairying up ive, ees 2,058 730 49 193 8,025 
Agriculture and grazing .., Gr alee 390 280 oat 104 785 
Dairying and grazing aed 397 395 9 84 885 
Agriculture, dairying, and graning vee 137 75 1 6 219 
Poultry a ean 21 423 2,615 207 3,266 
Pigs ... 6 33 78 27 144 
Unoccupied, ‘or used mainly for other 

purposes .., 199 420 744 261 1,624 
Total wae Bes | 11,764 9,066 6,285 4,356 31,421 


The coastal district contained approximately 91 per cent. of the holdings 
used for dairying only in New South Wales, and the North Coast district 
contained 48 per cent. of the number in the Coastal division. Dairying 
separately or in conjunction with other farming pursuits, is the predominant 
industry, but a considerable proportion of the farms is used for grazing 
cattle. 


TABLELANDS. 


Although extensive plateaux exist in the Tableland divisions, which 
comprise 25,847,000 acres, considerable areas are rugged and rock-strewn 
and not adaptable to agriculture. The area stated as suitable for cultiva- 
tion in 1940-41 was 3,285,000 acres, and less than 19 per cent. of that 
area was under crops in that year. Grazing has remained the staple 
industry, although many farmers combine agriculture with grazing, and 
large areas are cultivated in suitable localities. The rainfall is ample 
throughout, and the headwaters of most of the principal rivers make this 
a well-watered region. Railway communications are good, but, except on 
the Central Tableland, settlement is sparse, fewer flourishing towns exist 
than on the coast, and small settlements are rarer because lands suitable 
for intense farming are more scattered. The development of dairying and 
agriculture has been limited, but pastoral pursuits are exteusive. 

The number and tenure of rural holdings in the three main divisions 
of the Tablelands as at 31st March, 1941, were given in Table 860 of the 
Official Year Book, No. 50, 

Rural settlement is most dense in the central districts, which were the 
first to be settled. In 1940-41 the proportion of land occupied varied from 
approximately 82 per cent. in the northern and southern to 72 per cent. 
in the central tablelands. Nearly 60 per cent. of the total area of the 
Tableland division was alienated, and one-quarter of the area occupied 
was leased from the Crown. There were 630 sharefarmers on 495 holdings, 
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comprising 95,016 acres of cultivation and 14,857 acres of dairy farms. 
Of the holdings with share-farmers, 448 were used for agricultural purposes 
only, 12 for dairying only and 40 for agriculture and dairying together. 


The main purposes for which holdings were used in each division of the 
tablelands when last ascertained in 1945-46 were as shown in the following 
table:— 


Table 253.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Tablelands, 1945.46. 


Principal Purpose for which Holdings Northern Central Southern Total. 
were used. Tableland. | Tableland, | Tableland. al, 
Number of Holdings. 

Agriculture ... ae fet ede vee 261 1,088 43 1,392 
Dairying ... ee ies ite fe 176 208 44 428 
Grazing vis ‘ ond ae 1,862 2,889 2,467 7,218 
Agriculture and Dairying | aay ey 86 139 8 233 
Agriculture and Grazing ... ies ine 851 2,159 890 3,400 
Dairying and Grazing. ae 105 61 48 214. 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing see 62 95 16 173 
Poultry, Pigs, etc. s 23 124 16 163 
Unoceupied or used for other purposes . 112 307 59 478 
Total ae ie es dee 3,538 7,070 3,091 13,699 


Grazing pursuits predominated throughout, but a considerable proportion 
of the holdings was used for agricultural purposes. There was a temporary 
increase in dairying during the depression, and the number of registered 
dairies in the Tableland division rose from 1,332 in 1929-30 to 1,967 in 
1934-35. The number was 1,202 in 1948-44, 1,189 in 1944-45, and 1,070 in 
1945-46, 


WESTERN SLOPES. 


The divisions of the Western Slopes contain gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered by the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall. These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
for agriculture and are, with the Riverina, the most productive portions of 
the interior. 


The area, number, and tenure of rural holdings in the various divisions of 
the Western Slopes as at 31st March, 1941, are shown in Table 862 of the 
Official Year Book No. 50. 


In these divisions, which embrace 28,162,000 acres, settlement is most 
dense on the South-western Slopes, but the proportion of occupied land is 
greatest in the northern districts. In 1940-41 the proportion of land oceupied 
in the Slopes was 90 per cent. of the total area of the whole division. The 
area of land suitable for cultivation is considerable and in 1940-41 consti- 
tuted 40 per cent. of the total area of such land in the State. Of the land 
under rural occupation and considered suitable for cultivation in the Slopes 
division (12,480,000,000 acres) approximately 26 per cent. was under crop 
im 1940-41. 


There were 2,886 share-farmers on 2,259 holdings on the Western Slopes 
in 1940-41, cultivating 776,279 acres and using 43,316 acres for dairying. 
Of these holdings 71 were devoted exclusively to dairying, 2,103 entirely 
to agriculture and 85 to dairying and agriculture in combination. 
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Details .as to the principal. purposes. for which rural holdings were used 
in tlie: Western Slopes division. were last. collected in 1945-46 when they 
were as follows :— 


Table 254.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Western Slopes, 1945-46: 


North- Central- South- 


Principal sal i oS es Holdings Western ; Westorn Western Total, 
Number of Holdiugs. 
Agriculture... vee vee oe 345 372 755 1,472 
Dairying aes <> vie oa 93 48 389 530. 
‘Grazing aa oe Sie as 1,480 734 =| 2,147 4;361° 
Agriculture and’ Dairying... wa 77 41 142' 280: 
Agriculture and Grazing: ... “va 1,871 23855 33304 | 8,030: 
Dairying and Grazing ive woh 9 3 199 211 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing... 33 53 322 408 
Poultry, Pigs, etc. ... ae 145 49. 127. 321 
Unoccupied or used for other 
purposes... ise re re 135, 110 311 556 
Total ... aa to aes 4,188. 4,265 _ 7,696 16,149, 


Mixed farming—agriculture and grazing—is the principal rural activity, 
but grazing predominates on the North-Western Slope,.and small farming 
is not extensive. Developments in dairying have been mainly in the 
South-Western Slope about Tumut. Dairying was conducted on only, 
7.8 per cent. of the holdings of the: Western Slopes in 1927-28, on. 9.8 per 
cent, in 1944-45 and on 8.7 per cent. in 1945-46. 


Piarns. and RIveRINa, 

The Plains of the Central division, including the: Riverina, cover: 
41,372,000 acres. and constitute the eastern portion of a remarkable extent 
of. almost level country, stretching from the last hills of the Western Slopes 
to the western boundary of the State. With an average width of, 120. miles, 
the division comprises the great sheep districts of the State and about 40- 
per cent. of the agricultural lands. Generally speaking, they are not well 
watered, the average rainfall is low, and its intermittency is a source of. 
frequent loss, They are traversed by the western rivers in their lower courses,, 
but these do not supply. water to:a. very: extensive area, as. they are;few andi 
their natural flow is irregular. Schenies of irrigation, however, are pro- 
gvessively increasing the productive capacity of these inland‘areas. Artesian 
water underlies a considerable area on the north, aud bores supply perma- 
ment water in a number of localities, In the south sub-artesian bores are of 
great practical utility. 
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“The number, tenure, and extent of holdings oceupied for agricultural and 


“gastoral purposes in “the: division on 31st March, 1941, were shown in 


‘Table 864 of the 50th edition of the Year Book, 


The closely-settled but comparatively small'area of ‘irrigated lands in:the 
Riverina partly accounts for the density of settlement ‘in that division. ‘At 
‘81st March, 1941, there were 1,346 holdings in the Murrumbidgee. Irrigation 
-Area embraciug 800,776 acres inclusive of certain attached lands outside 
the Irrigation Area. Kighty per cent.:of the area occupied in the Central 
Plains and Riverina division had been alienated .and Crown ands in 
occupation were considerable. The proportion alienated was 74 percent. 
of the total area occupied in the northern districts, 77 per cent. ‘in the 
‘Central Plains, and 86 per cent. in the Riverina, where the land is more 
productive. 


‘Share-farming is not extensive in the north, but in the Riverina 801 


- holdings employéd 1,029 share-farmers, who had 290,398 acres in cultiva- 


‘tion aud used 2,353 acres for dairying in 1940-41, 


The total of 13,185,000 acres considered suitable for cultivation com- 
“prised 21 ‘per cent. of the occupied rural land in the Northern, 26 per cent. 
‘in ‘the ‘Central Plains and 44 per cent. in the Riverina. Approximately 
‘16 per cent. of the land deemed suitable for cultivation was under‘ crops in 


“1940-41, 


The main purposes for which the holdings in the Central Plains and 
‘Riverina divisions were used when last ascertained in 1945-46 are shown 
in the fallowing table :— 


Table 255.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Plains and Riverina, 1945-46, 


sPrincipal Purpose for which Holdings were used. eee pati Riverina, Tota | 
Number of Holdings. 

Agriculture ... a aise bas a 54 35 1,332 1,421 
Dairying... ae bea re es 17 12 82 111 
Grazing. i si wei 937 1,599 1,359 3,895 
Agriculture and Dairying ot ate 2 1 51 54 
Agriculture and Grazing ... one tes 808 592 3,408 4,803 
. Dairying-and Grazing... aa ads 2 25 27 
-Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing we 2 2 224 228 
“Poultry, Pigs, ete. ces 16 i 39 56 
‘‘Unoceupied or used for other purposes... 52 ‘26 223 301 
Total ne cee aes ies 1,888 2,270 6,738 10,896 


‘While grazing, with mixed farming -ahd agriculture, prevails in ‘the 
morthern districts, agriculture, combined with grazing, predominates in the 
Riverina. On the irrigated lands of the Murrumbidgee many holdings 
are used for small farming, and in the Riverina there were 3,356 holdings 
on which wheat for grain was.grown in 1947-48. 


WESTERN Dviston, 


The plains of the Western Division cover 80;843,000 acres and seem 
wmlikely ever to become a populous and highly productive region. One- 
third of the division receives, on the average, less than 10 inches of rain 

*4255—2 
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per year and practically the whole of the remainder less than 15 inches. 
Though the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of rain and of permanent 
water and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, ranging up to 
90 inches per year, render it relatively unproductive. Except on a 
few small irrigated areas there is little agriculture or dairying, and by 
reason of the small rainfall, the sheep-carrying capacity of the land 
is only about one-fifth as great as that of the plains further east; but the 
climate is well suited to the production of high-grade merino sheep. It is a 
lonely region, for the most part occupied in large holdings on a long. or 
perpetual lease tenure. 


Irrigation from the Murray and the vast lake reservoirs of the South 
Darling, and regulation of the flow of the Darling River, combined with 
dry-farming methods, may make agriculture possible on limited areas and 
water and fodder conservation may increase sheep-carrying capacity, but a 
significant change in the utilisation of these western plains is not to be 
expected until settlement in the more attractive easterly regions has made 
very great advance. It was contended that in the south large areas only 
required railway facilitiés to render them profitable for agriculture, but 
results so far attained are not encouraging. At present, excluding the 
mining districts, it is a vast region comprising two-fifths of the area. 
of the State, producing less than one-sixth of the pastoral produce, and 
practically nothing besides, and inhabitated by less than 20,000 persons: 
(one person to 6 square miles) or less than one per cent. of the State’s 
population. Near the western boundary, however, is situated one of 
the richest silver-lead fields of the world, and in the large mining town 
of Broken Hill there is a population of about 27,000 persons. 


The total area returned by occupiers as alienated land in the rural 
holdings in the Western Division as at 31st March, 1941, was 15,731,152 
acres, but many perpetual leases had not been included as alienated (as the 
definition required) and the alienated area was understated by probably 
about 30,000,000 acres (see page 273). 


Of the total area occupied—nearly 78 millions acres in 1940-41 and 
76,194,511 acres in 1947-48—the area under crop was only 14,745 acres and. 
18,685 acres, respectively, although in 1941 an aggregate area of 1,193,206. 
Acres was considered by the occupiers to be suitable for cultivation. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The Department of Agriculture of New South Wales, created in 1890, 
and controlled by the Minister for Agriculture, with a permanent Under 
Secretary and Director, administers matters connected with all rural 
industries other than’ forestry, for which there is a separate Commission. 
The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission regulates matters 
connected with irrigation projects and the occupation and use of land for 
irrigation. Finance for settlers is provided by the Rural Bank in its 
Banking Department and, on behalf of the State Government, in its Govern- 
ment Agencies department. 


The Department of Agriculture administers policy and Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to rural industries, and seeks, by scientific investigation and 
experiment and the dissemination of information, to promote improved 
methods of cultivation, possible new crops, means of combating pests, the 
use of fertilisers, irrigation, and better marketing and transport of produce. 
It promotes marketing schemes and fosters a community spirit among 
farmers. 
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The seven divisions of the department have each a scientfic staff and are 
as follows :— 


Plant Industry—Experiment farms, field investigations, agrostology, 
plant breeding and tobacco growing. 


Horticulture—Fruit development and viticulture. 


Animal Industry—Animal health and livestock production services, 
relating to sheep and wool, herds, pigs, poultry and bees. 


Dairying —All activities relating to dairy products. 


Science Services—<Agricultural biology and chemistry, botany and 
entomology. 


Marketing and Agricultural Economics.—State Marketing Bureau and 
agricultural economics. 

Information and Extension Services—Publications, library and a service 
to assist in co-ordinating instructional activities. 


Commonwealth administrations exercising functions affecting rural in- 
dustries (in co-operation with State authorities) include the departments 
of Trade and Customs, of Commerce and Agriculture and of Health, the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and (as regards finance) 
the Commonwealth Bank. 


Trade agreements, trade treaties and general trade policy are the concern 
of the Department of Trade and Customs, which also administers Federal 
quarantine measures (in co-operation with the Department of Health) and 
export and other bounties. Functions of the Department of Commerce 
and Agriculture, which is organised into Administrative, Marketing, and 
Fisheries divisions, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, include 
matters such as Federal agricultural policy, marketing arrangements, in- 
vestigation of economic and other problems of farming industries, inspec- 
tion and grading of primary products for export, trade publicity and adver- 
tising in Australia and abroad, and control of tae Commonwealth Trade 
Commissioner service. Much of the work of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research is for the advancement of the rural industries. The 
Commonwealth Bank through its General, Rural Credits and Mortgage 
Bank departments provides funds for financing farming activities and 
marketing schemes. 


The Australian Agricultural Council was formed in December, 1984 as 
a permanent organisation to promote uniformity of action between 
Commonwealth and States in relation to questions of marketing and agri- 
cultural problems. The Council consists of the Ministers in charge of 
agricultttral administration in the States and the marketing and agri- 
cultural administration of the Commonwealth; other State or Federal 
Ministers may be co-opted. A permanent technical committee, known 
as the Standing Committee on Agriculture, advises the Council and 
guides its deliberations. Its members comprise the permanent heads of 
State Departments of Agriculture, members of the executive committee 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, the Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, the Commonwealth Director- 
General of Health, and the Director-General of Agriculture. 


Commonwealth Food Control. 


The measures taken to formulate and implement an Australian policy in 
relation to war-time production and procurement of food supplies, and the 
constitution in May, 1948, of the Commonwealth Food Control as a single 
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agency to undertake, those responsibilities are described on page 412 of the 
Official Year Book No. 50. The Food’ Conttol organisation was disbanded. 
soon after cessation of hostilities. 


War Agricultural Committees. 


The War Agricultural Committees which functioned between July, 1942 
and March, 1946 were organised to assist in meeting war-time problems of 
rural production. The constitution of these committees and the scope of 
their activities are described briefly on page 412 of the 50th edition of the. 
Year Book, 


Commonwealth Rural Reconstruction Commission. 


The Rural Industries Commission in the Ministry for. Post-war Recon 
struction,. was appointed. in February, 1948 as a Board of Inquiry to: 
report upon the organisation of Australian. rural economy for purposes 
of the effectual prosecution of the war and. post-war reconstruction, the 
efficieney of methods of production, distribution and marketing of primary 
products and the conservation aud development of natural resources, 


Ten, reports were submitted and published between January, 1944 and: 
August, 1946. The Commission’s conclusions and recommendations : con-- 
tained in the first to the fourth reports were summarised on pages 686 
and 637 of the 1941-42 and 1942-48 edition of the Year Book. These 
reports reviewed the basis of the Australian rural economy and the factors 
affecting its future; the settlement and employment of returned members 
of the forces; the basic principles of land utilisation in Australia; and the 
problems of the financial and economic reconstruction of farms, 


The fifth to the eighth reports, dealing with capital requirements, and, 
rural credit; factors of farm efficiency and costs; rural amenities;. and. 
irrigation, water conservation and land drainage, were reviewed briefly 
on page 413 et.seq of the Official Year Book No. 50. 

Rural land tenure and:valuation were reviewed in. the ninth report dated? 
20th, June, 1946. The Commission deemed attainment of the greatest: 
effitiency in agricultural production the principal end to. be sought:in..rural’ 
land, use, and considered settlement policies aiming at enlarging: the rural’ 
population unwise if inconsistent with that objective. It held: private 
ownership to: provide the only: sound and lasting basis upon which. to build’ 
a, Vigorous rural population and at the. same. time achieve productive, 
efficieney. Proprietorship. should, however, be subject to over-riding powers ; 
exercisable by the State in the community’s, interesta,, and. undue, aggrega- 
tion: of farm. lands in single possession, or over-subdivision. should: not: be, 
permitted, to ensure the maximum, of owner-operated farms consistent with. 
efficiency aud the. skill and capacity of each farmer. It suggested. legis- 
lative action to provide for conversion, of all Cromn tenures (other than, 
over: lands set aside for public purposes) and for control over the oceupar 
tion, development.and.use of all rural, lands in the national interest. 

The Commission proposed continuance: of the. war-time. pegging of ands 
prices (with some elasticity) for at least five years, and recommended the: 
creation of a land valuation service, comprising a single. authority iim each: 
State and territory, to male all landi valuations for all official purposes on 
uniform principles which should be emunciated by a proposed National’ 
Valuation Council. Each State service should include a famn appraisement; 
section to assess periodically the productive capacities and values -of farm, 
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holdings. There should.be a legal requirement that documents relating to 
the sale or mortgage of farms deseribe the land, and give its: offteial ‘classi- 
fication and valuation on-a productive basis, in order te ensure: lmowledge 
of the buyer of the relevant data. A-tax.on- the increment of: unimproved 
jand. value at time:of transfer, anda. review ‘of: existing! schemes: of rating 
and taxing land,.might be considered by State aud Cotimonwéalth Govern- 
ments. 


Schemes of public financial assistance, some of which'tend to encourage 
unwise borrowing and over-capitalisation, should’ be reviewed! carefully; 
State assistance, the Commission considered, should be limited! as far ‘as 
possible, to promoting debt relief. of efficient: but financially: embarrassed 
and over-capitalised farmers. Spécial tenures to provide settlément assist- 
ane shotild be eschewed, but financial assistanee should be provided'through 
rural credit agencies: to enable suitable farm employees to become farm 
owners. 

The Cominission. proposed that State Land Utilisation Councils (recon- 
meudeéd in its third report) shovld prepare plans to consolidate and co 
ordinate laws relating to land use and for separate, but co-ordinated, 
authorities to administer them. There should be five main administrations 
eontrolling the allotment of Crown lands, the occupancy and development 
of private land and land valuation; research, extension services, production 
and marketing; water conservation, irrigation and drainage and land use 
within affected areas; fovestry; and rural credit and financial agencies, 
These authorities should have local representation and décentralise their 
staff and authority in order to bring them into tlie closest possible contact 
with farmers and their problems. 


The tenth report, dated 7th August, 1946, dealt comprehensively with the 
question of commercial policy in relation to agriculture. The Commission 
found that the constitutional position rendered necessary the close co- 
operation of the Commonwealth and State Governments and farming 
interests to ensure the success of related production and marketing schemes, 


In Australia’s external commercial policy the Commission: favoured “the 
closest collaboration with other Empire: countries, with » view te ‘the adops 
tion of a. common policy directed ‘toward elimination of the: worst forms: of 
economic nationalism throughout the world and toward the: increase of 
international trade,” but felt that modification: or abolition: of: the system 
of trade preferences should be entertained with great caution, and only: if 
arrangements for the expansion of world trade were assured. International 
commodity agreements not involving unduly rigid control of production 
would, if consummated, assist in regularising trade in export commodities 
and make for more stable rural incomes. The Commission felt that there 
would need to be freer post- than pre-war trade to permit of any large 
expansion of Australian rural production, 

The position of the principal farming industries in relation to external 
commercial policy was examined. In the opinion of the Commission future 
prospects for these would be enhanced if national policies of full.employ-+ 
ment, improved nutrition, and international monetary and commercial co- 
operation were adopted widely. It was stressed that there should. be con- 
tinuous consultation in relation.to external commercial policy between the 
Government and the Australian Agricultural Council, and with producers 
and marketing organisations in the rural industries, and that State develop- 
meut programmes. for rural industries should be framed. to. take account of 
international commodity obligations. 
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Toward the objective of reasonable and more stable farm incomes the 
adoption of schemes of price stabilisation was recommended, but the Com- 
mission was opposed to rigid price guarantees for farm products in view of 
the rigid control of production necessitated by them. Only when long-term 
disequilibrium between supply and demand arises and when buffer stock 
schemes fail should there be resort to production control. Producer- 
controlled marketing organisations were deemed practical media for stabilis- 
ing prices of domestically consumed products. Sound organisation and 
productive efficiency should enable rural enterprise to function without 
public financial aid, and supplementary grants should be made sparingly, 
only after thorough investigation, and for limited periods. There should 
be an independent tribunal to assess the merit of claims for assistance, 
“reasonable prices” in international and domestic commodity arrangements, 
and appropriate home-consumption prices for export commodities. 


Agricultural economic research should be developed to provide the advice 
and factual data needed by the proposed tribunal and by Governments in 
formulating and implementing policies in relation to rural industries. 


To make good the lack of a national industry organisation, aud to facili- 
tate co-operation between the Government and farmers, and participation 
of the latter in determining policies affecting rural industries, the Com- 
mission (with one dissentient) strongly recommended establishment of a 
National Council of Farmers, with Local, Regional and State Councils 
and Local and State Industry Committees. There should be provision 
for representation on the appropriate bodies of farmers, local governing 
bodies, Government specialists, consumers, farm employees and the manu- 
facturing and marketing branches of the industries. To make such an 
organisation effective the full co-operation of the States and the harmonising 
of State and national interests would be essential. 


Pianr Diskasrs AND Noxious Piants, 


The Plant Diseases Act, 1924, administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, is designed to preclude the introduction of plant diseases from 
other States and countries, and to combat endemic and sporadic diseases of 
plants within New South Wales. All fruit and plants imported are subject 
to quarantine upon entry, landholders must notify the appearance of diseases 
or pests promptly and may be required to apply treatment as prescribed for 
their eradication, neglected orchards and nurseries may be destroyed, and 
the destruction of disease-affected produce is compulsory. 


Provision is made for the notification and enforcement of destruction of 
noxious weeds under the Local Government Act, 1919-48, 


RURAL FINANCE. 

The problem of promoting and maintaining effective rural settlement in 
New South Wales is associated with that of rural finance. Substantial 
investment is necessary for the proper development of rural holdings and 
temporary financial assistance must be available to rural producers, particu- 
larly in periods of drought and low prices. 

Active measures have been taken by the State Government from time to 
time to encourage settlement on the land and to assist settlers in times of 
adversity. Important among such measures have been the sale of Crown 
lands by deposit and instalments, the institution of closer settlement and 
soldier settlement schemes, and the provision of advances on conditions 
more liberal than are obtainable from the private financial institutions. 
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The trading bauks, pastoral finance companies and other private 
iustitutions provide extensive credit facilities for landholders. The loans 
made by these institutions are usually in the form of overdrafts payable 
on demand, though in practice many of them continue for lengthy pericds. 
As a general rule security is lodged by the borrower, the amount of over- 
draft may fluctuate up to a certain limit, and interest is charged on the 
daily balance. 


In 1986 advances within Australia to persons and institutions engaged 
in agricultural and pastoral industries by nine private trading banks, 
amounted to £125,000,000 and by twenty pastoral finance companies, mainly 
to wool growers, to £25,000,000._ A more recent estimate is not available. 
Indebtedness to State Government agencies at 30th June, 1939 and 1948 is 
shown in Table 263. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


An Advances to Settlers Board was appointed in 1899 to make loans to 
farmers in necessitous circumstances or embarrassed by drought. Advances 
were limited to £200 for a term of tem years at 4 per cent. interest until 
1902, when the Board was empowered to make advances to farmers for 
any approved purpose up to £500, repayable within thirty years. The 
functions of the Board were transferred to the Government Savings Bank 
in 1907, and the limit of individual advances was raised to £2,000, 


In 1921 the business was organised on an extended scale in the Rural 
Bank Department of the Savings Bank, and in July, 1988, following the 
transfer of the savings bank business to the Commonwealth Savings Bank, 
the Rural Bank was formed. 


ADVANCES BY THE RuraL Bank or New Souru WaAteEs. 


The Rural Bank of New South Wales (General Banking) Act, 1947, 
authorised the bank to conduct general banking business and merged 
certain of its former departments in a General Bank Department. It 
now functions through two departments, viz., General Bank Department 
(including the Rural Bank, Advances for Homes, and Personal Loans 
Divisions) and the Government Agency Department. Since 1985 the 
Agency Department of the bank has administered certain lending activities 
on behalf of the State Government. It collects charges and principal 
sums owing and makes new advances in accordance with Government 
policy. Six of the agencies are concerned with rural finance, viz., 
Rural Reconstruction, Rural Industries, Advances to Settlers, Irrigation, 
Closer Settlement, and Guarantee Agencies. Formerly these activities 
were conducted by other Government departments and bodies, and transfer 
to the Rural Bank was made to co-ordinate administration. 


Rural Bank Division. 


To promote rural settlement and development the Rural Bank Division 
makes loans either in the form of amortization loans or overdrafts on 
current accounts. The basis of lending is generally two-thirds of the 
value of freehold land or certified tenures under the Crown Lands Acts, 
or three-fourths of the value of improvements on uncertified Crown tenures. 
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The following table shows the transactions in long term and fixed 
loans to farmers, etc. by the Rural Bank Division (or corresponding 


Department of the Government Savings Bank) in various years since 


1910-11. 


Table:256.—Rural Bank' 'Division—Long ‘Term and’ Fixed Loans -to ‘Farmers. 


Advanges-made during Year. 


(Balance repayable -at end. of /Year. 


Bate Janey: Total A Total 
th (June). ‘ota verage : otal Average 
, Number. Amount, | per Advance. | “Number. Amount. | per Advance. 
£ £ £ 
1910-11 838 331,698 395 3,754 1,0743850 286 
1912-13 1,386 771,272 556 6,094 2,051,132 - 408 
1914-15 860 387,715 451 5,860 2)514,078 429 
1920-21 1,365 813,525 596 7,242 3,423,871 473 
1930-31 78 84,675 1,086 7,986 6,520,754 817 
1934-35 100 115,115 13151 7,226 6,520,754 827 
1035-36 134 171,130 1,277 6,924 5,974,790 835 
1936-37 47 81,179 1,727 6,587 8,779,602 884 
1937-38 65 121,805 1,875 6;140 5,074,318 826 
1938-89 + 64 58,481 ‘914 8,858 £865,241 830 
1939~40 7 57,382 808 5,555 4'619,081 831 
1940-41 65 57,668 1,049 8,815 4,431,607 B34 
1p41~49 36 31,569 877 5,015 4,240,890 846 
1942-43 25 21,033 841 4,675 3,920,601 838 
1943-44 11 8,600 782 4221 3,471,754 822 
1944-45 10 8,417 842 3,700 8,028,675 819 
1945-16 10,331 1,722 3,163 23,560,779 810 
1946-47 7 3,536 505 2,655 2,048,525 772 
1947-48 4 5,679 1,420 2,027 1,559,266 769 
Corresponding information in relation to overdraft accommodation for 


farmerg is given in the next table, but because of the merging of depart- 
ments referred to previously, figures relating to farmers’ accounts are 
not available separately for years subsequent to 1946-47, 


Table 257.—Rural ‘Bank Department—Overdrafts to -Farmers. 


-Overdraft Limits. authorised duying Year. Advances current at-end of Year, 
Year (ended Number. 
30th June). Amount, Number. Amount, 
New. Additional. 
£ £ 
1921-22 1,383 aes 980,375 1,364 728,584. 
1930-31 811 534 486,505 10,650 8,254,745 
1931-32 144 99 112,832 9,566 7,857,288 
1932-33 196 785 170,908 9,349 7,704,117 
1933-34 : 366 1,532 437,912 9,272 | 7,758,946 
1934-35 Bi 714 807 768,648 9,535 | 8,093,698 
1935-36 966 7153 1,388,212 9,920 | 8,783,166 
1936-37 873 655 1,201,126 10;049 9,006,533 
1937-38 984 744 1,643,516 10,281 9,993,114 
1938-39 545 596 847,380 10,170 10,570,803 
1939-40 550 433 980,070 10,094 10,930,753 
1940-41 447 425 712,270 9,957 11,132,898 
1941-42 398 | 290 663,135 9,842 11,227,375 
1942-43 257 140 440,885 9,661 10,686,852 
1943-44 327 199 628,685 9,316 10,012,180 
1944-45 5386 278 ‘953,655 9,061 10,140,510 
1945-46 760 379 1,706,705 9,017 10,851,361 
1946-47 1,190 511 3,153,840 ‘9,295 11,995,689 
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Rurat Banx-—Government Acrency DrparTMEN't. 
Rural Reconstruction Agency. 

This Agency commenced on ist March, 1985, and functioned under the 
name of the: Farmers Relief Agency until 22nd November, 1939. It gives 
effect to the decisions. of the -Rural. Recoustruction ‘Board, which: exercises: 
powers as described on page 816 et seq. 


The main function of the Board is to assist-in restoring to a sound basis 
farmers in fiuiancial difficulties who are deemed: to have reasonable pros- 
pects. of carrying on. For this purpose it may authorise advances to enable 
farmers to effect compositions with private creditors and to enable them 
to carry on while their affairs are under investigation and after they have 
received an advauce for debt: adjustment, 


The total amount of capital funds received by the Agency up to 30th 
June, 1948 was £4,700,120, including £8,351,017 made available by the 
Commonwealth Government, viz., £28,017, forming part of a larger loan 
to the State for drought relief purposes distributed through the Rural. 
Industries Agency, non-repayable grants of £2,253,000 for debt adjustment, 
and £1,075,000 for reconstruction of marginal wheat areas, 


Particulars of advances in each of the years 1985-86 to 1947-48 are shown 
below. Advances of similar type made prior to 1935-36, mostly by the 
Farmers Relief Board in the period 1933 to 1935, amounted to £801,462. 


Table 258.—Rural Reconstruction. Ageney-—AUvances to Settlers. 


Advances, Repayments. Debts || Balance 
Revenue . Written of 
Year (ended Charges, Off, attd || Indebted- 
80th June): Debt | Marginal | including Reventie | Amounts’]| ness at 
General, | Adjust- | Wheat | Interest, || Principal: Charges, | Waived, |[30th June. 
ment. Areas, » ‘ 
& & &. £ £ £ & 
1985-36 491,728 19,887 26,032 416,106 || 21,121 8,392 700,461 
1936-37 462,529 | 327,737 30,276 519,847 24,925 7,920 698,311 
1937-38 429,906 642,912 42,013 370,224 | 26,278 35,502 || 1,651,143 
1938-39 413,759 | 459,108 59,971 265,361 | 32,071 32,181 || 2,254,368 
1939-40 356,139 330,091 69,707 876,666 || 48,7383 61,636 || 2,523,270 
1940-41 346,925 | 240,387 70,868 313,146 ! 51,918 38,908" || 2,782,428 
1941-42 281,157 | 149,355 72,869 302,153 | 56,661 38,164 || 2,911,237 
1942-43 242,583 157,504 75,886'\| 298,789) 72,790° 34,127 |) 3,087,757 
1943-44 283,130 | 160,224 75,411 348,141 72,044 33,145: || 3,262,466 
1944-45 367,713 | 163,936 75,247 260,877 50,162 29,622 || 3,753,194. 
1945-46 456,032 255,633 79,509 352,676 66,702 44,388 || 4,237,098 
1946-47 419,560 | 339,874 | 233,823 77,449 510,865 71,409 40,108 || 4,685,422 


1947-48 401,108 | 357,141 | 175,729 | 76,480 || 861,724 | 100,491 | 33/545 || 4,700,120 


Rural Industries Agency: 

On’ 1st July, 19385 the Rural Industries Agency assumed control! of 
various lending activities initiated by the Departments of Lands and: 
Agriculture in 1915 which had been administered: by the Rural Industries: 
Board from December; 1919, andy afterits’ dissolution’ in*1923;' by the 
Rural Industries Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 

The first advances were on a limited scale to assist farmers to cultivate 
new’ areas and. reliéve:those -in- necessitous circumstances.: Larger’ sums 
were’ made available: later' and ‘currently’ advances ‘are niade for various 
ptirposes' to many classes of settlers wlio are unable ‘to obtain’ accommoda- 
tion through:the usual commercial channels. These-include advances ‘to 
wheat growers for seasonal. requirements pending. receipts from: the: sale 
of products, to: small graziers. and. dairy farmers for the purchase’ of: 
improved breeding. stock, and to farmers for: the: eradication of. noxious: 
weeds, the growing and conservation of. fodder, and: the. purchase and: 
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storing of hay, ete. Occasionally advances are made to farmers, 
orchardists, poultry farmers, market gardeners and others who have 
suffered loss from causes such as drought, windstorm or bush fire. 


Funds amounting to £1,150,000 (of which £50,000 of £750,000 loaned 
by the Commonwealth in 1940-41 and 1941-42 had not been repaid by the 
State at 30th June, 1948), have been provided for special advances to 
settlers whose holdings suffer seriously by drought. These advances are 
repayable in periods up to seven years and are free of interest in the 
first year, and thereafter carry interest at the rate of 134 per cent. per 
annuni. 


Advances are made to rural co-operative societies for the purchase and 
operation of farm machinery as described on page 3830. 


A summary of the advances to farmers by the Rural Industries Agency 
since 1935-86 is set out below, together with other operations on borrowers’ 
accounts. Advances by other departments controlling loans of this type 
during sixteen years preceding the formation of the Agency amouuted to 
£5,500,000 approximately, and repayments of principal to £4,400,000. 


Table 259,—Rural Industries Agency—Advances to Necessitous Farmers and 
for Certain Other Purposes. 


Revenue See Debts 

7 fenued Advances. chara: 7 aie hes Tndehtediess 

ne). 

i patie || oencpa | venue andamoamt| acai 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1935-36 51,383 34,000 45,661 9,782 126,656 |) 1,119,388 
1936-37 58,873 31,851 54,486 14,236 89,481 || 1,051,909 
1937-38 84,321 30,497 45,533 9,915 75,001 || 1,036,278 
1938-39 103,331 32,156 45,769 6,751 64,307 || 1,054,988 
1939-40 183,164 32,722 159,122 11,389 64,157 || 1,036,156 
1940-41 489,474 30,551 61,750 10,781 36,943 || 1,446,707 
1941-42 235,781 33,142 121,121 6,345 37,395 || 1,550,769 
1942-48 103,503 34,977 182,864 17,131 73,694 || 1,415,560 
1943-44 125,174 30,477 207,800 16,120 120,542 || 1,226,749 
1944—45 187,703 26,420 122,269 11,256 86,671 1,220,676 
1945-46 156,783 22,417 162,825 14,763 144,491 1,077,797 
1946-47 141,573 17,892 166,035 11,630 79,789 979,808 
1947-48 89,659 14,589 295,357 16,964 114,029 657,706 


This Agency also distributed drought relief grants to cereal growers. 
Grants were made in respect of wheat, oats and barley crops which, 
‘owing to drought, failed or yielded less than six bushels of grain per 
-acre in 1945-46. Similar .grants were made in respect of the 1946-47 
.crop and were made also for land prepared for 1946 sowing which could 
not be sown because of drought. Farmers were paid £130,184 under the 
1945-46 scheme and £1,490,201 under the 1946-47 scheme, 


Advances to Settlers’ Agency. 


Since 1st July, 1935, this agency has administered loans first made in 
‘1980-81 from unemployment relief funds and controlled for a period by 
:an Advances to Settlers Co-ordination Board and a Dairy Promotion Board. 


Advances are made for permanent improvements on rural holdings and 
for the purchase of stock and plant by dairy farmers. These advances 
‘are repayable over terms up to thirteen years with interest at 8 per cent. 
per annum. Initially they were made primarily to provide employment 
in rural areas by aiding the development of rural industries, 
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Particulars of the advances, etc. in each year since the Agency was 
established are shown in the following table. Advances in the three years 
1983 to 1985, prior to the formation of the Agency, amounted to £900,997. 


Table 260.—Advances to Settlers?’ Agency—-Advances to Settlers, 


Revenue aa eae Debts Bal c 

Year (ended Advanees, | .charges, Written off Indebtedness 

Saye?) MMMM || etna, | Begemue [and amounts fat goin sane 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1935-36 101,924 27,196 60,673 21,698 2,710 970,953 
1936-37 37,898 27,014 84,834 26,154 4,798 920,079 
1937-38 30,125 25,27] 91,454 20,340 7,303 856,378 
1938-39 32,768 23,744 62,846 16,006 3,887 830,151 
1939-40 34,419 22,934. 60,525 18,365 5,193 803,421 
1940-41 25,664 21,917 68,006 16,726 6,071 770,199 
1941-42 22,318 20,689 56,393 14,658 7,273 734,882 
1942-43 9,827 19,285 67,319 17,908 10,045 668,721 
1943-44 14,309 16,909 73,472 18,304 23,997 584,167 
1944-45 19,631 14,684 72,602 13,400 20,557 511,923 
1945-46 32,001 12,514 90,550 14,400 21,608 429,879 
1946-47 28,325 10,532 79,129 12,285 12,935 364,387 
1947-48 25,065 8,582 88,415 14,288 11,138 284,193 


Irrigation Agency. 


Matters relating to the conservation of water and the development and 
management of irrigation projects in New South Wales are controlled by 
the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, as described in a later 
chapter of this Year Book. 


On ist July, 1985, administration of financial transactions between 
settlers and the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission was trans- 
ferred to the Irrigation Agency of the Rural Bank, 


The Agency makes loang to settlers in the irrigation areas and collects 
interest and principal sums in respect of loans and land purchase, rentals, 
water rates and other charges. It also collects payments to the Crown in 
respect of debts for shallow bormg and charges for water in domestic 
and stock water supply and irrigation districts. Under the Farm Water 
Supplies Act, 1946, the agency may lend, for terms up to fifteen years, 
up to 90 per cent. of the actual cost of approved works for providing or 
improving water supplies on farms aud for preparing land for irrigation. 
(See page 893). 

Advances made by the Irrigation Agency and new capital debts incurred). 
by settlers in each of the last eleven years are shown in the following table.. 
Amounts shown for new capital debts represent mainly the balance owing: 
for the purchase of land sold by the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission and the cost of improvements effected and shallow bores sunk 
by the Commission. The debts written off include debts on forfeited or 
surrendered holdings. The balance of indebtedness includes amounts 
owing but not yet due for payment. 
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Table 261.—Irrigation -Agency—Advances to Settlers. 


—— 


Revenue 
New Charges, Repayments. ee Meter of 
“Year (ended ‘| 45 Capital | including ebts ebted- 
80th June ‘Vances. Written ness 
une.) Debts Interest & “bis Revenue Of, at 
Trowretls | Sree pees | Charges, | 80th June, 
1 & & & & £ £ 

1935-36 =| + 26,805 | 229,846 | 207,032 95,487 | + 200,956 | 26,387 || 1,648,545 
1936-37 157,989 | 184,210 | 216,865 94,182 | 213,186] 9,610 || 1,740,631 
1937733 «| 98,472 94:883 | 247,617 144,001 | .225,406 | 7,104 || 1,805,092 
1938-39 | 107,293 91,593 | 232,201 147,497:| 221,647 | 9,089 || 1,858,086 
1939-40 97,047 67,832 | 247,918 121,786 | ‘199,319 | 32,428 || 1,918,395 
1940-41 | = 83,464 53,076 | 280,342 142,413 | $235,231 | 55(183 |! 1,902,450 
1941~42 71,728 52,931 | 322,669 119,161 | 266,804 | 56,085 || 1,907,728 
1942-43 61,017" 38,992 | 286,784 154,351 | :345,550 | 537026 || 1,741,594 
1943-44 | 49,312 51,756 | 296,311 139,676 | ‘313,896 | 33,758 || 1,651,643 
1944-45 | 29,945 78,545 | 380,477 128,833 | .303,736 | 18,114 |/ 1,639,927 
1045-46 33,006 86,643 | 257,551 115,023 | '318,233 | 13,822 || 1,575,049 
1946-47 36,763 89,552 | 339,254 146,154 | ‘333,610 | 15,332 || 1,545,522 
1947-48 60,117 | 100,324 | 319,597 155,988 | 366,888 | 16,390 || 1,486,344 


New capital. debts incurred in 1946-47 and 1947-48 respectively, included 
£60,602 and £71,105 for sale of land, £12;487 and £10,948 for: iniprovements 
and £16,081 and £17,910 for shallow bores; the ;total amounts of these 
in the years:1935-36 to 1947-48 were: sale of land, £776,313; improvements, 
$141,508, and shallow bores, £240,906. 


Closer Settlement Agency. 

This agency, established on 23rd December, 1936, may make advances 
to persons who receive finance from the ‘Rural Bank Division to assist 
them to acquire for rural production part of an estate approved for 
subdivision for the purpose of promoting closer settlement. Advances are 
made up to 184 per cent. of the value of security to supplement advances up 
to 663 per cent. made by the Rural Bank. In this way the settler may 
obtain an advance up to 80 per cent. of the valuation of his property. No 
new advances have been made since 1941-42. There were 116 loans for 
£151,419 outstanding at 30th June, 1948. 


Table 262.—Closer Settlement Agency—-Advances to Settlers. 


eked acta Balance of 
Year, (ended ‘ , Charges, Indebtedness 
oth June) | “ASvanee | pretuding Tp ainetpat, | Revenue jj at s0en June, 
To £ o£ £ £ +, 
1937-38 5,580 134 16 68 5,630 
1938-89 2,495 341 171 267 8,028 
1939-40 146;140 1,244 2,108 289 163,016 
1940-41 10,402 3,482 390 1,787 164,222 
‘1941-42 2,209 4,352 430 3,581 166,772 
1942-43 S 5,127 523 4,462 166,914 
1943-44 wid 5,826 574 5,222 166,944 
‘1944-45 vee 6,450 1,603 6,678 165,113 
1945-46 iss 6,483 2,080 7,045 162,471 
1946-47 sd 6,421 4,640 6,202 158,050 
1947~48 Sy 6,410 6,553 6,488 151,419 


ComatoN WEALTH RE-ESTABLISHMENT Loans AND ALLOWANCES. 


Since 6th February, 1946, the Rural Bank, as lending authority in New 
South Wales, has administered the granting of re-establishment loans for 
agricultural purposes -to ex-servicemen under the Commonwealth Re- 
establishment and Employment Act, 1945. As from ist July, 1946, the Bank, 
on behalf of the Commonwealth, has also paid re-establishment allowances 


he 
' 
} 
an 
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‘by way of grant, pending thé venture engaged in bécoming income produc- 
“ing -as-provided under that Act. Lioaus are made through the Rural Bank 
Division up to a maximum of £1,000 and bear interest as follows; the first 
-£50, free of interest; over £50 to £250, 2 per cent.; over £250, 3%. per ‘cetit. 
per annum. Advances made to 80th June, 1948, numbered 3,117 for 
amounts totalling £2,072,807, including 161 (£83,815) in 1945-46, 1,572 
(£988,645) in 1946-47 and 1,384 (£999,847) in 1947-48. Loans outstand- 
ing at 30th June, 1948, numbered 2,918, with balances totalling £1,853,331. 


The amount paid as re-establishment allowances to 30th June, 1948, 
was £398,795, made up of £211,675 in 1946-47 and £187,121 in 1947-48, 
The nuinber of ex-servicemen to whom rural re-establishment allowances 
“were approved was 1,801 in ‘1946-47 and 993 in 1947-48. 


Under the War Service Land Settlement Agreements Act, 1945, the 
Bank also paid allowances amounting to £697 during 1947-48 to 9 settlers 
tin the Tullakool Irrigation Area. The allowances distributed by the 
Lands Department under the same Act are shown at foot of this page. 


Cnhoser Skerrnewent Funp—Apvancers. 


The Closer Settlement Fund relates to schemes for acquiring and sub- 
dividing large estates'for closer settlement commenced in 1905, ‘and to the 
settlement of returned soldiers of the 1914-18 war, the accounts of both 
schemes having been incorporated in the fund in 1928. A short deserip- 
ction of the systems and of the operation is given on page 501. 

Closer settlement operations have:been on a restricted scale for some 
years and the advances shown in Table 263 relate for the most part to 
the. balance of purchase money payable ou extended terms by uew holders 
to whom were reallotted properties which had reverted to the Crown. The 
‘balance of debt outstanding at 80th June, is the actual amount that 
would be due at’ these ddtes after including interest accrued ‘thereto and 
deducting rentalicharged in advance at those dates. 


War Service Lanp Serrtement AcreemEent ADVANCES. 


The agreement between the Commonwealth and State Governments 
regarding the settlement on the land of ex+service persoutel of the '1989+45 
‘war (reviewed on page 502) provides for initial development of the 
farms by the State before disposal to render them quickly productive. 
‘The farms are allotted as Closer Settlement Leases (perpetual), or Western 
Lands Leases in :perpetuity, but settlers are required to repay the cost of 
improvements by instalments over:a long term. They may obtain advances 
for working capital, to purchase or effect improvements and for stock, 
plant, etc., for the working of the farms. The Commonwedlth provides a 
non-repayable living allowance during the first twelve months of occupa- 
tion and during that period repayments and interest are waived except in 
respect of working capital. 


Particulars relating to the assistance given ex-servicemen in the form 


‘of advances and of living allowances wider the War Service Land Settle- 
ment Agreement are as follows:— 


Year ended 30th June, 
War Service Land Settlement— 1947. 1948, 
Closer Settlement Lease Accounts opened... oi w. ~=No, 117 218 
Advances approved during year ... aes oe w. No. 12 296 
Advances made during year tad ihe +“ ean £ 14,638 382,304 
‘Advances Outstanding at end of year ... Si sis £ 14.638 389,347 


Living Allowances paid during year ate oes ia £ 10,979 55,583 
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OtHER ADVANCES To SETTLERS. 


Advances for the purchase of wire netting and other materials for the 
construction of rabbit-proof fencing, etc. are made by the Department of 
Lands as described on page 444. 


Advances to assist landholders to clear their land of prickly-pear are 
made by the Department of Lands in terms of the Prickly-pear Act. The 
maximum period for repayment of such advances is twenty years. 


Summary or Starz Apvancrs to Surriers. 


The following summary relates to advances made to settlers in New 
South Wales through the State instrumentalities described above (pages 
806 to 314). The amounts include substantial sums made available by the 
Commonwealth Government for distribution by the State. The very 
substantial decrease in balances outstanding in the Closer Settlement 
Fund between 1938-89 and recent years is due partly to payment by 
settlers, but as to the greater part to conversion of settlement purchases 
and group purchases into leases in perpetuity under the provisions of the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Conversion Act, 1948. The cumulative 
reduction arising from the later factor was £2,719,022, £8,483,453 and 
£4,090,848 on 80th June, 1946, 1947 and 1948, respectively. 


Table 263.—Advances to Settlers by the State of New South Wales. 


Advances during Year ended Balance of Debt 
30th June. Outstanding at 380th June, 
Lending Agency 
or Fund. 
1946, 1947, 1948, 1939, 1047, 1948. 
£ £ £& £000 | £000. £000. 
Department of Lands— 
Closer Settlement und ig 6,725 19,267 27,716 18,f ey 6,356 6,208 
Purchase of Wire Netting ... in ae oad 200 156: 
Prickly Pear Eradication... vie oa an 05 8 2 
War Service Land pettloniont 
Agreement ... ate 14,688 862,304 ate 15 882 
Rural Bank of New South 
Wales— 
Rural Bank 2 eparanent= 
Overdrafts* ... +6 .«{ 1,706,705 | 3,153,840 t 10,571 11,996 + 
Long Term Loans ... wen 10,331 8,536 5,679 4,865 2,049 1,559 
Total... “uae eve} 1,717,036 | 8,157,376 t 15,486 14,045 t 
Ageney Department— 
Rural Reconstrnction «| 868,160 993,206 938,978 2 254 4,685 4,700 
Rural Industries oe {156,783 141,573 89,659 1,055 980 658 
Advances to Settlers . ais 32,001 28,325 25,065 830 364 284. 
Trrigation one rr 119,649 126,315 160,441 1,858 1,546 1,486: 
Closer Settlement “ae aaa oH Avs nn 8 158 161 
Guarantee or on tts 82,425 25,666 19,267 11 10 9 
Total arty oes »..| 1,209,018 | 1,815,085 | 1,228,410 6,016 7,748 7,288 
Grand Total os «| 2,982,779 | 4,506,366 he 35,394 28,362 he 
* Amount of overdraft represents limit authorised, t Not available. 


ComMMonNWwEALTH Banx—Rurat Crepir anp Morrcace DErparTMENts. 


In the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, separate departments have 
been established to provide credit facilities of a special nature for the 
benefit. of rural industries. The Rural Credit Department, established in 
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October, 1925 to assist in the marketing of rural products, may make 
seasonal advances, upon the security of primary produce, to banks, co- 
operative associations, etc. 


‘The Mortgage Bank Department was opened on 27th September, 1943 
to provide long-term loans to primary producers, against securities approved 
by the Bank, at fixed rates of interest, with repayment on an amortisation 
principle. Advances may be made up to 70 per cent. of the security, 
but not exceeding £5,000, for terms ranging up to forty-one years. The 
rate of interest for loans up to twenty years is 4 per cent. per annum, and 
for loans from twenty-one to forty-one years, 44 per cent. The rate of 
amortisation may not be less than 1 per cent. per annum, Further par- 
ticulars regarding these departments of the Bank are shown in chapter 
“Private Finance” of this Year Book, 


Liens on Livesrocx, Woon AND Crops. 


Particulars of the number and amount of registered loans made on the 
‘security of livestock, wool, and growing crops are published in the chapter 
“Private Finance.” These include advances made on such security by 
Government agencies as well as by private institutions aud individuals. 


Rares or Inreresr CHARGED ON Rurau Loans, 


Prior to 1929 rates of interest were high but they declined during the 
depression period and have remained at the lower levels. Details regarding 
interest rates and charges during a long period are shown in the chapter 
“Private Finance”, 

The trend of rates of interest on rural loans since the beginning of 1930 
is indicated below. The table shows the rates current in January of each 
year on rural loans through the Rural Bank and various governmental 
agencies and from some private sources :— 


Table 264,—Rates of Interest on Rural Loans, 


Month of January in Year— 


Pending: Auuney: 1948 and|1945 and| 1047 t 
an oO an q 0 
1930, | 1983, | 1985, | 1989 | rpg P yous | “gag, 
Per cent. 
Ava Bank Division— ot 5 42 | 
Long Term Loans ave Sia 
Overdraft dR B a i} 4 “e 4) aE 
Governmental Agencies— 
Advances to Settlers he son ice 3 3 3 3 8 
Rural Industries ats ase 6 bE 4 4 4 4 4 
Trrigation— ' 
Bore Advances* ck ioe 5} 5L } 4 4 4 4 { 38h 
Other Advances i A 6} 6 4 
Rural Reconstructiont— 
Carry-on Advances st wae ie ta 4 4 4 4 4 
Debt Adjustment Advances |. ats is aa 24 24 2k 24 
Commonwealth Mortgage Bank— 
Loans up to 20 years... res var on ee wat 4 4 4 
Loans 21 to 41 years... aS acs ies ies ea 43 43 4k 
Private Trading ata 
Overdrafts ... oe | 64 to 8| 5to6/4htob | 4h to bz | 44 to 5 | dp tod? | 44 to4h 
Rural First Mortgages, excluding 
Mortgages to Banks and Govern- 
ment Agencies— 
Weighted Average Rate aa Hea isk 425 5 4h 4h 4a 


* And Farm Water Supplies in 1947, + Maximum rates. + 43 per cent. in 1943. § 4} per cent, 
fom 23rd January, 1946. 4: per cent. in January, 1948 and 4,% per cent. in January, 1949, 
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The rates shown in the.table for.carry-on and debt adjustment advances, , 


through the Rural Reconstruction Agency, are the maximum rates charge- 
able; the Board has power to fix lower rates or to waive interest under 
certain conditions. Certain advances of a special nature by governmental’ 
agencies bear lower rates of interest than those indicated above. For in- 


stauce, drought relief advances, made for the most part by the Rural , 


Industries Agency in two years ended June, 1942, are free of interest for 
one year, then the rate is 14 per ceut.; and advances by the. Rural Recou- 
struction Agency for the purchase of additional land in marginal wheat 
areas are charged interest at the rate of 1 per cent. Loans for agricultural’ 
purposes made under the Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employ- 
ment Act, 1945 bear interest as follows: first £50, free of interest; over £50 
to £250, 2 per ceut.; over £250, 32 per cent. 


Information regarding the rate of interest payable ou rural mortgages. 
was first collected in October, 1933. The average rate on rural first miort- 
gages at that date was 54 per cent. It is probable that the predominant. 
rate prior.to 1980 was. not less than 7 per cent. 


Rurat RECONSTRUCTION. 
Farmers’ Relief and Rural Reconstruction Acts. 


The Farmers’ Relief Act, which came into operation on 17th February,. 
1988, provided means whereby farmers in case. of necessity might obtaiz. 
special assistance to restore their financial position. Legal action in 
respect of their debts might be stayed, and they might secure assistance 
from Government funds to carry ou their activities. Protection in respect: 
of debts was given by a Stay Order upon application by the individual 
farmer and approval by the Farmers’ Relief Board. The term of a stay 
order was originally three years, but amending legislation extended it 
to 5th December, 1950, or six years from the date of granting, whichever 
be the later. The latest date for.receipt of applicatious for Stay Orders 
was. extended to 380th June, 1948, in order that. farmers whose difficulties: 
increased as a result of the, war might, obtain assistauce. 


The provisions of the Act and the arrangements for its administration 
were outlined in earlier editions of the Year Book. Assistance under 
it is given only in cases when investigation indicates that.the farmer 
has reasonable prospects: of success after thie benefits of the Act are 
extended to him. The Board has power to enforce a scheme of debt 
adjustment in any case: in, which this is warranted,.and the farmer’s. 
ereditors have failed to enter voluntarily into such a scheme. 


In-1985 the Commonwealth Government provided funds for the. assistance: 
of farmers through State agencies in the adjustment of their private 
debts. An. amending Act authorised the Farmers’ Relief: Board: to. 
administer the Commonwealth . assistance to. any farmer when investiga- 


tion indicated. that thereby, his farming venture might be placed.an a.. 


sound basis, 

Under the Rural Reconstruction Act which came into operation on. 
22nd November, 1939, the Farmers’ Relief“ Board was replaced by the 
Rural Reconstruction Board, 

The Rural Reconstruction Board consists of an independent. Cliairman 


(the. Director. appointed. under. the. Farmers’ Relief Act) and six other 
Members, comprising. two creditors’: representatives: and - four» farmers” 
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representatives. However, only two of the latter may vote on any question 
before the Board, thus preserving equal representation of farmers and.. 
creditors. 


The Board may grant debt adjustment benefits without the issue of a: 
Stay Order, and may issue a protection order should a creditor threaten. 
adverse action while an. applicant’s affairs are being investigated. It may 
make adjustments in debts to the Crown if deemed -necessary for suc- 
cessful reconstruction of the farmer’s affairs. Every case is treated on 
its merits, after, an officia] survey of the practical and financial aspects of 
each farmer’s: business,, including income-earning possibilities under” 
average conditions, both. of seasons and markets, to determine (a) the 
degree of adjustment; necessary. and warranted, and (b) the commitments. 
which could. be met reasonably under average conditions after: providing. 
for maintenance of the farmer. and.his dependants and. meeting. the costs 


of working the farm. 


Where it: appears desirable that Crown capital value or rent be reviewed, 
the Board may extend tlie time within which application for reappraise- 
ment may be made, and the Minister for Lands may order a fresh appraise- 
ment, although a reappraisement may have been made already under 
general provisions of the Crown Lands Acts. Under the Act the Commis-- 
sioners of the Rural Bank may write down a debt due to the Bank as 
part of a scheme, of reconstruction, 


Briefly, the position under the Farmers’ Relief A’ct, as amended by the 
Rural Reconstruction Act, is that the Board may assist a farmer +o rehabili- 
tate and. carry on his industry; may provide means to obtain essential 
capital items such as power, plant and income-producing stock; and may 
advance money at a low rate of interest to discharge private debts-on a 
composition basis, The Board may adjust a farmer’s debts and commit- 
ments to the Crown:in a scheme of reconstruction adapted to and warranted: 
by his circumstances, restrain individual creditors for a limited period: by 
issue of a protection order, protect the farmer against action by creditors 
by the issue of a stay order, if sought prior to 80th June, 1948, and appoint 
Crown or Rural Bank officers to act as supervisors or agents without 
charge to the farmer: 


Applications received from farmers for debt adjustment up to 30th June,. 
1948, numbered: 4,714, and at that date 567 applications had been with- 
drawn: and 1,806 rejected, and 98 were-awaiting consideration. Of the 2,248 
applications which had been considered’ by the Board.there were 878 im’ 
which the position of farmers under protection had improved sufficiently 
to enable them to carry on without debt composition and 1,870 for which: 
schemes of debt adjustment had been approved by the Board. Creditors 
had signified assent and settlement had:been effécted or was in process in 
1,705 of: the cases approved, and 168 schemes of adjustment were in 
course of negotiation with creditors. 
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Particularst of the debt adjustment in respect of 1,705 cases finalised up 
to 80th June, 1948, are shown below :— 


Table 265.—Farmers’ Debt—Adjustment under Farmers’ Relief Act, at 
30th June, 1948. 


Other Creditors, 


Govern- 
Particulars. mental Total, 
Bodies. Secured. Unsecured. 
| & £ £ & 
Debts Prior to ee se _ an 3,094,988 6,911,080 978,142 10,979,210 
Debts Written Off ee, at wae 461,901 1,393,437 556,460 2,411,798 
per cent. per cent. per cent, per cent. 
Proportion of Debts Written Off F é 14:9 20:2 57-2 22-0 
Debts after Adjustment (including “fmance 
provided by the Board to effect debts com- 
position and finance otherwise arranged at the £ £ & & 
instigation of the Board) eae ea — 6,236,876 2,296, 962 83,574 8,567,412 


The item “debts written off” relates to amounts involved in compositions 
through the Rural Reconstruction Board. I+ takes no account of amounts 
written off settlers’ debts to the Crown pursuant to Government policy, 
by authorities other than the Rural Reconstruction Board, 


Reconstruction in Marginal Wheat Areas. 


The Commonwealth Wheat Industry Assistance Act, 1988 (described on 
page 727 of the Official Year Book, 1987-88), made moneys available to 
the States for the purposes, inter alia, of vacating farmers from marginal 
wheat areas and enabling the lands to be devoted to other uses in accord- 
ance with plans approved by the Federal Minister on the advice of the 
State Minister. 


A plan to operate in New South Wales was approved in 1940. Under 
this plan farmers in marginal wheat areas voluntarily vacating their 
lands may be granted up to £800, together with removal expenses in each 
case. To farmers who remain, advances on long terms may be made 
to enable them to acquire enough vacated land to increase their farms to 
home maintenance standard for new uses, and to purcliase the stock, plant 
and other requisites needed in changing their farming activities, 


The plan is administered by the Rural Reconstruction Board. The 
Board has declared approximately 4,000,000 acres, embracing about 2,000 
farms in the counties of Nicholson, Sturt, Dowling, Cooper and Gipps 
(between the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers) as Marginal Wheat Areas. 


Financial assistance approved under this scheme up to 30th June, 1948, 
amounted to £1,548,249, distributed as follows: £90,768 to 318 vacated 
farmers; £1,238,026 to 544 farmers for purchase of additional areas; and 
£214,455 to 221 farmers for improvements, purchase of stock, etc., in the 
reconstruction of farming activities. 


Prior to the institution of the Commonwealth scheme, funds had been 
provided by the State under similar conditions for the vacation of farmers 
from marginal wheat areas. The total amount disbursed from these funds 
was £60,725 to 214 vacated farmers. 
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GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES RELATING TO RuRAL Loans. 


As a measure of assistance for the rural industries, the Government of 
New South Wales has guaranteed the repayment of certain advances 
made by banks and other lenders. The guarantees have been given under 
the authority of the Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) Act, 
1929-1984, and the Government Guarantees Act, 1934-1948, 


The Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) Act constituted 
a Government Guarantee Board with power to guarantee repayment 
of advances made by banks to settlers aud co-operative societies formed 
mnainly for the promotion of rural industry or the handling, treatment, 
manufacture, sale or disposal of rural products. The Board was authorised 
to give new guarantees only during the period of two years from 28rd 
December, 1829, and subsequently to supplement existing guarantees to 
the extent of one-fourth of the contingent liability already assumed. 
Guarantecs were limited to £8,000 in respect of an individual settler and 
to £25,000 in respect of a co-operative society, and the aggregate amount of 
guarantees to be given in any one year was limited to £2,500,000. The 
Guarantee Board was dissolved and its functions were transferred to the 
Government Guarautee Agency of the Rural Bank as from 1st July, 1985. 


Under the Government Guarantees Act the State Treasurer is 
empowered, with the approval of the Governor, to guarantee the repayment 
of advances made by banks or other approved lenders to marketing boards 
and co-operative societies. 


The amount of guarantees current at 30th June in the five years 1944 
to 1948 is shown below, viz.: (a) the aggregate contingent liability under 
guarantee in terms of the Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) 
Act and (b) the limit of guarantees (not the actual balance owing) in 
respect of marketing boards and co-operative (rural) societies under the 
Government Guarantees Act, 


1944. 1945. 1946, 1947, 1948. 
Advances to Settlers £ £ £ £ £ 
(Government Guarantee) Act 233,220 191,435 187,952 155,313 113,158 
Governm ent Guarantees Act ... 884,061 848,223 912,100 821,350 892,660 


The amount guaranteed under the Government Guarantees Act included 
£328,000 in respect of a co-operative cannery, £196,900 in respect of three 
country co-operative meat companies and £150,000 in respect of the 
Metropolitan Meat Commission in each year. 
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DEVELOPMENT oF AGRICULTURE. 


Until the end of the nineteenth century pastoral pursuits were 
predominant in New South Wales and agricultural production barely 
sufficed for local needs. Wheat-growing expanded rapidly after 1897, when 
the export trade in wheat commenced. The completion of the Burrinjuck 
Dam in 1918 and other works connected with the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Area coupled with closer settlement set new agricultural activities in 
train. Wheat became an export commodity second only to wool; rice 
cultivation increased beyond Australian requirements and viticulture and 
fruit-growing, and in the last few years the cultivation of oats, expanded. 
To adjust agricultural production to war-time needs wheat-growimmg was 
eurtailed and there was increased cultivation of vegetables, rice, fodder 
erops for dairy stock and of certain kinds of fruit, but wheat-growing 
remained by far the most extensive agricultural activity. Since the war 
ended tendencies have been toward a return to the pre-war order except 
that vegetable-growing remains on a larger scale, 


The extension of cultivation from 1891 to 1941 is ,shown in the 
following table:— 


Table 266.—Area under Cultivation, 


Area under— Acres per Inhabitant under— 
Season, 
Peer | Crops. Sown Grasses, aerate: Crops only. 
acres, acres, acres. 
Average Area per Annum. 
1891-95 1,398,199 1,048,554 349,645 1:18 0-88 
1896-00 2,252,649 1,894,857 357,792 1:73 1:46 
1901-05 2,942,506 2,436,765 505,741 2-10 1-74 
1906-10 3,575,873 2,824,253 751,620 2-34. 1:84 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 1,162,685 2:93 | 2-27 
1916-20 6,011,049 4,615,913 1,395,136 3:09 2:37 
1921-25 6,599,048 4,665,362 1,933,686 3-04 2-15 
1926-30 7,149,119 5,014,364 2,134,755 2-98 2-09 
1931-35 8,424,349 6,042,593 2,381,756 3:25 2°33 
1936-40 9,340,792 6,313,190 3,027,602 3-44 2-34 
Area in each Year. 

1936 8,452,774 5,730,315 2,722,459 3:18 2-16 

1937 8,820,129 5,951,043 2,869,086 3:29 2-20 

1938 9,509,661 6,464,624. 3,045,037 3°50 2:38 

1939 10,243,664. 7,044,038 3,199,626 3°73 2-57 

1940 9,677,735 6,375,931 3,301,804 3:50 2°31 

1941 9,784,852 6,365,435 3,419,417 3:52 2:29 


* Iixclusive of double-cropping. 
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Fluctuations in the area under crops are due mainly to variations 
in the extent of wheat-growing, which under normal conditions represents 
‘more than 75 per cent. of the total. The land under sown. grasses (3,419,417 
acres in 1940-41) is for the greater part in the coastal districts, and is 
used for dairy stock. The cultivation of grasses in inland areas, however, 
has increased in recent years in the Tablelands, '!the Western Slopes.and 
‘the ‘Riverina, where the practice -was adopted to improve the carrying 
-eapacity of holdings used for pastoral purposes and mixed farming. 


Information regarding cultivation as shown in Table 266 ig not available 
on a comparable basis since 1940-41. The total area of crops (including 
all crops grown on land double-cropped) in each season since’1936-37 is given 
in the next table. The area of land used :for the growing of more than 
one crop in a season is small, 


Table 267,—Area of Crops. 


(Including crops on land double-cropped.) 


Year ended Area of Year ended Arena of Year ended Aren of 
Bist March. Crops. | 31st March. » Crops. 81st March, Crops. 
acres, acres. acres. 
1937 5,957,520 1941 6,374,354 1945 5,044,792 
1938 6,470}160 1942 5,920,581 ‘1946 6,087,566 
1939 7,049,357 1943 5,297,313 1947 6,511,493 
1940 6,381,531 1944 4,797,385 1948 7,168,068 


Particulars obtained in 1941 indicate that the aggregate area, which, in 
the opinion of the occupiers, was suitable for cultivation after the removal 
of any standing timber was.31,822,483 acres, in a total:area of 178,869,144 
acres of alienated and Crown lands used for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes. Only a very small portion of the Western ‘Division of the State 
is regarded as suitable for agriculture because the rainfall is inadequate. 


In addition to the area of 6,865,485 acres of land under crops in 
1940-41 as shown in Table 266,-486,050 acres of new land were cleared 
and grubbed for ploughing, 2,234,760 acres were ploughed and worked 
during the year, and 4,761,437 acres of previously cropped land were not 
ploughed in this season. These particulars embrace both alienated ‘and 
‘Crown lands, but the area of Crown lands under cultivation of any kind 
is relatively small. 


The following table shows the distribution in statistical divisions of 
‘agricultural and pastoral lands during the season 1940-41. The various 
divisions are shown on the map forming the frontispiece of this Year 
Book. 
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Table 268.—Distribution of Agricultural and Pastoral Lands, 1940-41. 


Alienated and Crown Lands. 


Under occupation for Agricultural and Pastoral Suitable for 
Purposes in Holdings of one acre and over. Cultivation. 
Division. Total Virgin 
area of nee = 
Division. cleare Te- ‘Propor- : 
- Under bee and qatow Vouly eee a Total, | Area a ; 
Crop. lacs. prepar- > rop- ‘ * | under H 
Grasses. ed for etc, ped. Area. Crop, re 
plongh- Hae 
ing. , 


thous. | thous. | thous.| thous.| thous.| thous.| thous. | thous. | thous.| per 


acres, | acres, | acres, | acres, | acres, | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres, | cent. 
Coistal— 
North Coast 6,965 183 | 1,674 5 6 26 2,888 4,732 608 21-9 
Hunter and| 8,396 127 448 7 5 25 4,166 4,778 492 25:8 
Manning. 
Metropolitan 958 35 10 3 2 7 222 279 160 21-9 
South Coast 5,950 64 190 12 4 20 1,990 2,280 469 13-7 
Total ...| 22,269 359 | 2,322 27 17 78 9,266 | 12,069 | 1,729 20:3 
Tableland— 
Northern .. 8,088 130 32 14 12 29 6,391 6,608 581 22-4 
Central .-| 10,716 438 212 63 162 340 6,542 7,757 | 2,000 21:3 
Southern ...| 7,061 48 102 11 9 38 5,659 5,867 644 75 
Total ...| 25,865 616 346 88 183 407 | 18,592 | 20,232 | 3,285 18-7 
Western 
Slopes— 
North vel 9,200 773 70 36 95 184 7,182 8,345 | 2,295 33-9 
Central Seis 7,723 | 1,199 120 81 491 773 4,305 6,969 | 4,669 25-7 
South «| 11,289 | 1,291 350 | * 100 650 | 1,311 6,319 | 10,021 | 5,466 23-6 L, 
Total ...| 28,162 | 3,268 540 217 | 1,236 | 2,268 | 17,806 | 25,335 | 12,430 26:3 5 
Central Plains— 7 
North «| 9,580 382 27 27 38 136 7,148 7,753 | 2,163 17-7 ! 
Central we { 14,811 340 9 38 144 307 | 13,100 | 13,938 | 3,667 93 he 
Riverina ...| 17,003 | 1,886 174 87 612 | 1,540 | 12,827 | 16,626 | 7,355 18-8 : 
Total ...| 41,3894 | 2,108 210 152 794 | 1,983 | 33,070 38,317 13,185 16:0 \ 
im 
Western «| 80,821 14 1 2 5 26 | 77,868 ] 77,916 | 1,193 1:2 ; 
All Divisions 198,011 | 6,365 | 3,419 486 | 2,235 | 4,762 | 156,602 |173,869 | 31,822 20-0 iz i 


* Excluding Lord Howe Island and principal harbours, 


Number or AGRICULTURAL HoLpines. 


The total number of holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricul- 
tural, dairying, or pastoral purposes, wheu last ascertained in 1945-46, was 
74,173 and areas of one acre or more in extent were cultivated on 49,748 
holdings. 


Only 10,447 holdings were used mainly for agricultural purposes, 17,051 
holdings were used for agricultural and pastoral pursuits combined, 3,578 
for agriculture with dairying, 1,028 for all three pursuits combined, and 
a limited amount of cultivation of a non-commercial character was con- 
ducted on other holdings. On 24,430 holdings there was no cultivation 
or less than one acre under crop. 
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The total number of rural holdings, the number on which at least one 
acre was cultivated and the total area of crops in the last twelve seasons are 
shown below; where land has been double-cropped in any year the area 
of each crop is included in the total: — 


Table 269.—Cultivated Holdings and Area of Crops. 


Total Cultivated Holdings. Total Cultivated Holdings. 
Year ended | Number of Year ended | Number of 
31st March. Rural 31st March. Rural 
Holdings, | Number. yin pe Holdings, | Number. pees 
| acres. acres, 
1937 76,289 53,612 5,957,520 1943 73,579 50,224 5,297,313 
1938 75,923 53,609 6,470,160 1944 73,074 49,940 4,797,385 
1989 75,365 54,126 7,049,357 1945 74,566 49,172 5,044,792 
1940 74,909 53,251 6,381,531 1946 74,173 49,743 6,087,566 
1941 74,495 52,290 6,374,354 1947 74,671 49,614 6,511,493 
1942 73,973 49,785 6,920,561 1948 74,669 50,842 7,168,068 


The number of holdings on which the various crops were grown in 
yecent years is shown in the following statement; crops less than an 
acre in extent are not included :— 


Table 270.—Cultivated Holdings and Principal Crops Grown. 


Number of Holdings upon which Crop was Grown. 


Kind of Crop. 
1938-39, | 1941-42. | 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45. | 1045-46, | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 
‘Wheat 19,768 | 18,218 | 18,267 | 17,172 | 18,186 19,948 | 18,571 19,594 
Maize 17,215 | 15,950 | 15,924 | 15,247 | 14,485 14,098 | 14,373 13,509 
Barley 1,620 1,407 2,538 2,017 2,614 2,320 1,612 1,524 
Oats 23,434 | 21,561 | 25,833 | 24,656 | 23,488 24,367 | 21,933 | 238,626 
Rice 313 331 348 364 330 329 353 351 
Lucerne 9,504 8,362 | 10,166 9,885 9,049 8,995 8,991 9,882 
Potatoes 3,147 3,214 4,777 4,853 4,887 3,359 2,840 3,037 
Tobacco 41 52 57 39 26 20 22 30 
Sugar-cane 861 * rc 687 597 558 584 580 
Grapes 1,513 1,371 1,855 1,345 1,327 1,261 1,297 1,282 
Orchards 8,197 7,230 6,096 6,492 6,053 6,177 6,125 6,074. 
Citrus 73,734 | 73,510 3,431 3,514 3,152 3,235 3,217 3,218 
Other 75,865 | 75,073 3,734 4,099 3,839 4,100 4,012 3,877 
Bananas 1,501 1,344 1,228 1,395 1,747 1,964 2,383 3,056 

* Not available. + 50 or more trees. 


Although holdings on which oats were grown have outnumbered wheat 
farms in recent years the greater proportion of them had only small areas 
of oats, and in total areas crops of wheat were several times greater than 
those of oats. As wheat was grown on many holdings under the “shares” 
‘system, described in the chapter “Rural Industries,” the number of growers 
exceeded the number of holdings on which it was grown. 


The orchards (of one acre or more) classified as citrus orchards were 
holdings with 50 or more citrus trees in 1938-39 and 1941-42 and those 
with at least an acre under citrus trees in 1942-48 and later. Other orchards 
have been classified on similar bases and some orchards have been included 
in both groups. 
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Tn respect of the last two seasons particulars are available of the num- 
ber of holdings on. which a significant area of the- major cereals (20 or 
: more acres) and sugar cane (25 or more acres) was grown. The numbers 
in each season were as follows :— 


Wheat. Oats. Maize, Barley. Sugar Cane, 
i Season. Holdings with area of crop of or exceeding— 
: 20 acres, 20 acres, 20 acres. 20 aores. 25 acres, 
: 1946-47 15,971 7,050 1,384 427 465 
: 1947-48 16,803 7,964- 991 327 447 


Crops--AREA AND Propucrion. 


The area and production and average yield per acre of the various crops 
grown in each of the seasons 1945-46 and 1947-48-are shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 


Table 271.—All Crops, Area‘and Production; : 


1946-47, 1947-48, 
Name of Crop, ite 
Area, Production, Yield per Area, Production, oes. 
acre.* acre.* 
acres, bushels, bushels acres. bushels. bushels. 
Grain—W heat ... mit we) 4,474,894 | 15,682,280 8-5 5,043,017 | 95,226,795 18-9 
Maize ... 8h | 110,088 | 2,506,926 22-8 86,979 | 2,856,710 27-1 
Barley—Malting aee 18,771 76,890 4-1 15,127 356,571 236 
Teed ay 7,927 30,282 8-8 8,351 162,912 19'5 
Oats... wk 557,987 | 2,045,598 3:7 609,207 | 13,673,871" 22-4 
Rye 683 14 3-7 694 5,778! 8:3 
Rice... dag wine 31,995 | 2,978,130 93-1 26,208 | 2,676,267 102:0 
Sorghum Sen fen 51,8638 629,097 12-1 24,680 467,412 18-9" 
ons, tons, tons, tous, 
Hay—Wheaten sey «| 263,557 146,088 0-55 278,361 414,329 1:49 
Barley ... oes ate 774 844 Odd 1,198 1,315' 1:10 
: Oaten ... a oe| 198,184 108,504 0.52 228,359 335,742! 147 
: Rye eee os tes 339 363' 1:07 267 322’ 1-21 
\ ‘Lucerne... eae ay 79,666 pera 1-59 110,324 ia 1-904 
| Green I’odder (Fed-off) we | 462,894 927,450 ges 488,028 878,200 tae 
co Vegetables for Human Con- tons, tons. tons. tons.: 
oy sumption—Potatoes te 21,309 61,303 2:88 21,911 65,535. 2:99 
{ Other ... it 79,948 vad mee 61,527 tes ae 
4 Vegetables for Animal Fodder 7,774 oats iss 5,751 or vse 
} bushels. bushels bushels. bushels. 
y Broom Millet—Grain ... vs a 12,000 3:8 12,786 3-9 
\ 3,161 owt, owt. 3,294 owt. ewt. 
! Fibre ... hed 17,048 5:39 22,701 6:89! 
! Tobacco (Dried Leaf) .., a 402:) 3,561 8-86 414 3,016: 729i 
tons. tons tons, tons, 
Sugar Cane—Crushed Me 7,563' 309,605 40:94 7,118 267,261 37-57 
} Not Out a 8,283 as te 8,955 a ee 
i ? Used as Plants’:,. 341i one ora 360 
! Grapes—Productive— 
\ Drying Varieties .., tad 5,221 t 6,336 t 5,270 2. 7,618 t 
! Table Varieties... ved 2,904 4,682 t 2,659 4,885 t 
4 Wine Varieties... i 6,977 ° 21,275 t 7,001 21,573 t 
: gallons. gallons. 
i Wine made ‘ad wate tea 3,904,597 Pe oie 4 ite 
Young Vines-for Wine’... 520 wed 860 
Other Grapes ve 716. ites i 761. oe visa 
busbels: bishels. bushels. bushels. 
Orchards-—Productive aes 57,204 | 5,981,719° 104-6» 67,842:) 7,584,791 113-£ 
. Young Trees re 11,062 asa bas 12,5384 bee sis 
oe Bananas~—Productive ‘.,, te 15,696.| 2,144,100 136'6 19,126-| 2,321,833 121-4 
Young Stdols oes 4,813' or tas 7,255" ot) ey cetiale 
oe Pineapples—Productive earful 151 16,277 107°8 173 20,230 * 116-9 
; Young Plants ... 157 ae mee 154 ose ee 
; & £3.d. & £& os. d. 
| Nurseries was wee ie 855 219,888 | 257 3 7 1,088 ° 283,753-| 261 5 8 
j Othér Crops... a an 16,909 wes one 23,232 aid ae 
‘ Total Area of Crops. ...| 6,511,498 ea sah 7,168,068 
* ‘Land under crops which failed is reckoned in the average. + Area and productiou cannot be 


Telated because grapes are not always used for purpose for which originally grown. + Dried weight. 
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“VALUE: or AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 


‘Lhe estimated value of the.agricultural:production of :the:State in.1938- 
39 and-each of the last -six-seasons is shown in ‘the following table, the 
~values being based on prices realised on the farm or at nearest railway 
siding. The net value of agricultural production is shown in.Table 275. 


The values represent estimated gross value, as at place of production, 
with no deductions for seed, fertilisers, etc.,-used in the-process of produc- 
tion (see page 326). 


Table 272.—Value of Agricultural Production. 


Gross Value at'Place of Production. 
Crop. 
11938-39, | 1942-43, | 1043-44, ] 1944-45, | '1945-46, i| 1946-47, | 1947-48, 
. ‘ £ | £& & £ & £ & 
Wheat (grain)* —_...| 6,695,040 (10,272,740 |11,390,940 | 4,484,720 |21,790,060 | 8,091,010 |56,453,620 
Maize (grain) | 632,590 | 809,240 | 876,870 | 751,510 ; 810;890 | 812,140 | 716,880 
Barley (grain)* —... 27,200 45,740 '87,320 44,330 | 145,990 36,300 | 167,310 
Oats (grain) v[ 498,180 | 764,400 | 763,800 | 547,770 | 1,825,010 | 623,120 | 2,051,080 
Rice (grain) vo} 444,430 | 640,990 | 826,820 | 349,790 | 565,600 | 767,830 | 835,290 
Hay and Straw —...| 4;252,420 | 5,075,720 | 8,686,670 | 2,608,650 | 5,375,4804|' 2/498,060t| 5,309,110 
Green Food ++| 1,156,970 | 1,480,000 | 1,670,000 | 1,092,160 | 1,284,000 | 927,450 / 878,200 
‘Sugar-cane ... | 482,520 | 490,890 | 458,900 | 350,550 | 292,610 | 546,470 | . 560,830 
Grapes ose «| 292,900 | 633,000 | 713,730 | 560,740 | 645,190 | 594,570 | 715,620 
Wine, Brandy, ete... 80,420 | 137,990 | 182,550 | 159,750 | 162,410 | 220,460 273,700 
Frmit—Citrus 823,300 | 1,464,610 | 2,023,610 | 1,832,920 | 1,671,510 | 1,743,590 | 1,690,810 
Other «..| 1,492,320 | 2,047,370 | 4,340,340 | 3,415,200 | 4,606,810 | 4,340,070 | 4,769,610 
Potatoes... .-| 422,570 | 665,350 | 883,060 | 1,068,750 | 759,750 | 775,480 | 820,830 
Other Vegetables 1,268,090 | 3:351,660 | 4,428,590 | 4,224,170 | 4,754,130 | 3,688,180 | 3,530,840 
iOther Crops oe 364,260 | 416,560 | 508,410 | 579,760 | 685,640 | 684,400 
Total... »-- [18,458,950 129,143,960 /82,749,760 |21,994,510 |44,719,230 |26,149,870 |79,459,080 


* Including Government bounty, assistance from flour tax, ete .  f Including grass cut for hay, 


Value of Production per Acre. 


The following table shows the annual gross value of agricultural produc- 
tion and the average value per acre since 1887; because of variations in 
average value per acre attributable to fluctuations in the area of cereal 
crops the statement should be read in conjunction with ‘Table 274. 


Table 273.—Asgricultural Production ‘per Acre. 


Gross 7 || Year -Gross 

Senso Area Value of a erage ended area Value of Pang 

| Cultivated. | Production | "ye Per 3ist | Cultivated. | Production Acer 

(at Farm), cree March. (at Farm). : 

Average per annum. 

acres, £ £ os. 4. Acres. £ £ada 
1887-01 858,367 4,030,611 413 11 1937 6,951,043 23,415,570 318 8 
1892-96 1,147,733 3,812,393 38 6 6 1938 6,464,624 20,430,130 3.3 2 
2897-01 2,114,250 5,592,620 212 11 : 1939 7,044,038 18,458,950 212 4 
1902-06 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 1940 6,875,931 21,253,720 3 6 8 
1907-11 2,933,021 8,565,164 218 5 * 1941 6,365,435 14,278,930 2 410 
1012-16 4,507,748 12,867,474 WAT La 1942 -53914,061 20,307,670 3.8 7 
1917-21 4,349,814 16,986,250 317 8, 1943 5,297,313 29,143,960 510 0 
1922-26 4,680,110 22,328,630 415 65 1944 4,797,385 32,749,760 616 6 
1927-31 5,467,982 16,842,398 3 17 1945 5;044,792 21,994,510 4 7 2 
1932-36 5,826,754 15,656,024 213 9 1046 6,087,566 44,719,230 7 611 
1937-41 6,440,214 19,567,460 3.0 9 1947 6,511,493 26,149,870 40 4 
1942-46 -5, 428,223 -29,753,850 5 9 7 1948 7,168,068 79,459,080 li 1 8 
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The comparatively high value of production per acre shown in the ten 
years prior to 1897 was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller 
scale, and crops produced by intense cultivation formed a larger proportion 
of the total than in later years. The higher values shown between 1917 
and 1926 and since 1941-42 were due mainly to the higher level of prices 
received for produce. Expansion in the growing of vegetables also con- 
tributed in recent years. A comparative statement of the average gross 
farm value per acre of various crops is shown in the next table. 


Table 274,—Gross Farm Values of Crops per Acre. 


Average Values per Acre, 


Crop. 
1988-39, | 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45. | 1045-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 
£3. d. £3. d. £38. d. £3, d. £3, d. £3. d. 8. 
Wheat, Grain 18 9 38°67 9 44 7 111 6 515 6 116 2/11 311 
Maize, Grain 4 7 2 716 3 8 910 719 9 815 6 7% 7 8 4 10 
Oats, Grain... 14 8 115 6 2 010 101 2 211 018 9 8 7 4 
Rice ... . -| 1817 8 | 1814 6/20 6 6/14 4 5/1918 8] 2819 8; 8117 5 
Hay * ay 319 6 617 8 617 9 4° 9 0 72 0 411 4 810 4 
Potatoes -/f26 1 1/27 8 6/29 7 5] 3011 5] 388 4 7] 386 710/87 9 8 
Sugar-canet 46 2 9] 50 810] 551810] 5115 656/49 410/72 56 1] 781611 
Vineyardst ... 231511] 50 8 1/58 8 0} 4712 6] 54 19/5819 4/66 5 8 
Orchardst 2914 5 | 591811] 82 1 5/6218 2/76 9 4/73 410/ 7911 8 
* Excluding grass cut for hay. t Productive area only, ¢ Wield crops only, 


The average value of production per acre measures the effect from year 
to year of yield obtained and prices realised, 7.¢e., the combined effect of 
season and market on the average returns obtained by farmers from their 
holdings. To make the analysis complete such factors as the cost of pro- 
duction, the general level of prices, and acreage cropped per farm should 
be taken into consideration. 


Gross and Net Values of Agricultural Production. 


In the absence of actual records of farm sales and purchases there is 
considerable difficulty in valuing net agricultural production. But the 
estimated values in each of the seasons 1937-38 to 1947-48 are shown 
below :-— 


Table 275.—Agricultural Production—Gross and Net Values. 


Difference Seed used 

Gross between Gross and Net Net Value 

Year Production] Principal | Production | Fodder for | Production] Value of of 
ended valued at Market valued at Farm valued at | Principal | Production 

March, Principal and Place Stock used | Farm or Materials after 

Markets, Country | Production,| in Agricul- | nearest rail used. deducting 
Prices. tural Work.) siding. Materials, 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

£ thousand. 

1938 25,112 4,682 20,430 3,364 17,066 | 806 16,260 
1939 23,665 5,206 18,459 4,253 14,206 805 13,401 
1940 26,926 5,672 21,254 2,456 18,798 705 18,093 
1941 17,677 3,398 14,279 2,228 12,051 836 11,215 
1942 24,847 4,539 20,308 3,273 17,035 992 16,043 
1943 34,776 5,632 29,144 4,035 25,109 665 24,444 
1944 38,553 5,803 32,750 4,167 28,583 667 27,916 
1945 25,691 3,696 21,995 3,872 18,123 624 17,499 
1946 51,634 6,915 44,719 4,625 40,094 749 39,345 
1947 29,988 3,838 26,150 4,694 21,456 1,105 20,351 
1948 90,588 11,129 79,459 7,119 72,340 1,337 71,003 
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In estimating the net value of production as shown above, no account has 
been taken of depreciation of machinery and plant because of the difficulty 
in arriving at a reasonably reliable measurement of the amount of de- 


preciation, 


The second column provides a relative measure of the importance of agri- 
cultural production to the community by valuing all items on a common 
basis. It includes the value of transport, handling and marketing ser- 
vices rendered after the products leave the railway siding nearest the farra 
up to the point of sale in metropolitan markets. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of including values for such services on certain products 
which remain on the farms or are sold to neighbouring landholders. 


The third column includes what may be called “cost of marketing” 
(freights, handling charges, commissions, etc.) that would have been paid 
if all products had been sold in the principal markets, the ratio to the 
total in the second column varies under the influence of changes in the 
volume aud composition of agricultural production ag well as changes in 
price levels, freights, commissions, etc. 


The figures in the fourth column are those published in Table 272 and 
are inclusive of the estimated value of seed and fodder used in the course 
of production. The valne placed on these is shown in the fifth column and 
the effect of deducting them is shown in the sixth column, which repre- 
sents, as nearly as may be with existing data, the approximate money 
return to farmers for agricultural products, though it is inclusive of 
agricultural products used as stock feed in other rural industries, valued 
at £6,301,000 in 1944-45, £6,796,000 in 1945-46, £6,746,000 in 1946-47 and 
£7,134,000 in 1947-48. 


The seventh column represents approximately the value of the princi- 
pal non-rural materials used in agricultural production, and the eighth 
is the net value of agricultural production excluding the approximate 
value of the principal goods and services provided by non-rural industries. 
It represents approximately the aggregate incomes of farmers and their 
employees from agricultural production without deductions for interest, 
depreciation, etc., of farm properties, implements, machinery, etc. 


Prices or AGRICULTURAL PRopuCcTS. 


The following quotations represent the average prices obtained for farm 
products (local and imported) in the various Sydney markets. The average 
for the year represents the mean of the prices ruling during each month, 
aud does not take into account the quantity sold during the month. The 
prices ruling in each month, i.e., the mean of the daily quotations, are 
shown in the “Statistical Register”. : 
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Table 276.—Wholesale Prices of Agricultural Products, Sydney. 


Commodity. 1938, 1939, 1941, | 1942. | 1943, 
£8. d, £ os. d. £38. d £s,d./ £3. 4d. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 

Wheat (£.a.q.)* 0 38 5 0 2 6% 0 3114 0 3 11%. O 3 114 
ton. ton. ton. ton. ton. 
Flour (at Mill)t 95 4 12 6 1 12 8 0 12 8 0 12 8 0 
Bran see eos ove Ac 6 5 O 410 0 6 00 6 0 0 6 0 0 
Pollard nee eee see uel 6 5 O 412 0 6 0 0 6 0 3 6 0 0° 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
Oats wee der cee. “wee 20? SBS 20 029 0 3 58 0 8 22 031 
Maize sae ie 0 4 Of O 4 4} O 4+ 3% 0 6 34 0 611° 
, ton, ton, ton. ton. ton. 
eine (local)... ant fl 9 8 10 3 9 519 4 16 111’ 10 1 @ 
‘ay— 
‘Onten ot ove bie ar 916 2 714 1 8 711 9 5 0 1012 9 
Lucerne ... vee eae wf 612 11 611 3 515 6 8 9 6 8 07 
Chaff— 
Wheaten eae Py wea 614 3 4 2 0 5 14 6 8 9 6 715 6 

Commodity. 1944, 1945. 1946, | 1947, | 1948, 
£ os. d, £34, & 8. £3. d &£s. d 
bush. ush. bush, bush bush. 

Wheat (f.a.q.)* ... oo ae 0 3114 0 3113 0 3 11} 0 3113 0 PI 
tou, ton. ton. ton. ton. 
Flour (at Mill)t ... ay «| 12 8 0 12 8 0 12 8 6 13 O11 16 2 
Bran _ aoe ae ig 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 8 613 84 810 4 
Pollard ‘ide tae 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 8 613 84 810 4 
; bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. 
Oats os nes aie O 3 2% 0 3 44 03 7 04 1 0 4 3 
Maize fe vie so0 0 7 5t 07 3 § 0 7 O; 0 8 6 
ton, ton. on. ton,. ton, 
Potatoes (local) ... cae 17 4 6 t7 17 6 $717 6 $818 11] 12 2 1 
ay— 
aten é ‘ a . 714d 4 9 0 0 § 9 3 0 912 6 
ipneerns : ssi 9 4 2 12 3 6 11 5 8 11 8 4 9 8 6 
a ff— 
Wheaten wie cee Pit 818 2 10 2 8 817 9 10 3 74{ 1011 2. 
* See comment below table. t Inelndes Flour Tax. }¢ Fixed wholesale price; subsidy 
was paid to retailers to provide lower retuil prices. § Few or no quotations. 


In the above table the prices shown for wheat are shippers’ and millers’ 
buying prices for f.a.q. wheat up to October, 1939, and from then onward 
the price quoted is that fixed by the Australian Wheat Board for wheat 
for flour for local consumption, on bases as noted on page 356 of this Yeax 
Book, to which reference should be made for details regarding wheat prices. 
As, millers paid flour tax equal to about 112d. per bushel the equivalent of 
approximately 4s. 11d. per bushel was paid for wheat consumed locally as 
flour in the years 1940 to 1947. The tax on flour ceased late in December, 
1947. 


The combined price variations since 1911 of agricultural produce in 
Sydney markets, weighted according to the average consumption in New 
South Wales in the three years 1911-13, are shown below. The prices in 
1911 have been adopted. as base and called 1000. The index, being weighted 
on. the basis of consumption in. New South Wales, is to be viewed rather. 
from the standpoint of prices. paid by consumers than of prices paid. to 
producers. Compilation of the index numbers has been suspended but is 
to be resumed later on a revised basis, 


| 
| 
{ 
} 
{ 
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Table 277.—Wholesale. Price Index Numher—aAgricultural Produce. 


Index , Index Index. ; Index 
Year, Number. Year. |; wumbery || Yea=-- Number. Year. | simber. 
| _ . 

1911. 1000, }, 1919 1990. 1927 7 1767. }) 1985. 1279: 
1912° 1339 . 1920°- 2430 "1928 1456 19386 | 1299 
1913 1069 i 1921 F 1750. 1929 1707 | 1937 1487' 
1914 + 1135- y 1922 1638° 1930° 1428 yy 1938 1523 
1915 1648 i 1923 1720 1931 , 1061 1939 1351 
1916 1163 j 1924 1475 1932 1137 1940 1370 
1917 1127 1926 1680 1933 1122 1941 1334 
1918 1377 1926 1892 1934 1114 1942 1875 


From 1921 to 1929 agricultural prices were high and relatively stable,. 
apart from seasonal. fluctuationus.. They fell rapidly (by 45 per cent.) 
between July, 1929, and March,. 1931, and rentained. depressed until 
improving wheat prices brought an upward trend.in the middle: of 1985. 
The rise continued and the index uumber reached 1759 in July, 1938, 
though it fell again before the end of the year. There was no sustained 
inerease in the years 1939 to 1944. Then potatoes and foddér became 
dear and the. index number: for the: year: 1942 was.the highest:since 1926, 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


The following statement shows the area cropped, the total’ value of the 
agricultural machinery used, and the value of such machinery per acre of 
crop, in divisions of the State in the years 1929-80 and 1940-41. The value 
of machinery relates to such of the farm machines and implements as 
are used for agricultural purposes as distinct from pastoral and dairying 
activities. Similar information is nct available for later years, but par- 
ticulars of various types of agricultural machinery on rural holdings in 
the years 1948 to 1948 are given in Table 235. 


Table 278:—Acsricultural Machinery, 1929-30 and 1940-41, 


Value of Agricultural |Aver. value of Machinery 
Area under Crop. Machinery.and Implements. per acre of crop. 
Division, 
1929-30. 1940-41. 1929-30. 1940-41. 1929230. 1940-41, 
Acres. Acres. £ £ Eg djfL ad 
Coastal... «| 285,582 358,838 | 1,139,488 | 1,586,578 | 4 0 1/4 5 8 
Tableland ... «| 443,714 615,793 | 1,165,960. | 1,544,381 |) 212 7/210 2 
Western Slopes... 2,609,461 | 3,268,413 | 4,937,540 | 5,189,874 | 11710 ]111 9 
Central Plains and 
Riverina ..-| 2,144,606 | 2,107,646 | 3,653,248 | 3,320,281 | 114 1/111 6 
Western... ai 16095 14,745 59;687'| 88,719 | 314 2/6 0 4 
Total ...| 5,499,408 | 6,365,435 (10,955,923 (11,679,833 | 11910; 116 8 


Ih the coastal and‘tableland district the areas; under cultivation are: 
small, including many small holdings highly developed for fruit-growing, 
daivying and market gardening; on the tablelands, slopes and plains: the 
implements in use serve: large areas under: wheat and oats. In the Western 
Division there is a small area under irrigation. 
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Agricultural Machinery Pools. 


Agricultural machinery pools, financed by the Commonwealth Governy 
ment, were formed during the war at Cowra, Guyra, Leeton, Bathurst and 
Batlow to acquire and operate agricultural machinery and implements 
which, with operators, were hired out to producers at charges covering 
costs of operation and administration, as indicated on page 488 of the 
50th edition of the Year Book. Since disbandment of the War Agricul- 
tural Committees these pools, except that at Cowra, have been operated by 
local co-operative societies formed for the purpose. 


The Government of New South Wales, through the Rural Industries 
Agency of the Rural Bank, has made advances since May, 1948, to rural 
co-operative societies (mostly butter factories) for the purchase of farm 
machinery, spare parts and stores, and the eniployment of operatives. 
The Government provided £100,000 for these advances in 1942-43 and 
£50,000 in 1948-44, Particulars of the number of societies operating under 
the State scheme and of the amount of advances are as follows:— 


1944. 1945. 1946, 1947. 1948. 
Societies registered and 


operating at 30th June...No, 45 63 66 52 47 
Total advances approved 
to 30th June... ... ...£108,062 164,754 204,534 211,882 221,093 


At 380th December, 1945, 72 societies were operating under this scheme. 
Power-driven Machinery and Tractors on Farms. 


Particulars of stationary engines used on farms in New South Wales 
were collected in 1980 and in each year since 1948 and particulars of 
tractors in 1980, 1987 and following years. The statistics reveal a substan- 
tial increase in mechanisation of farming activities. 


At 31st March, 1948, there were 40,148 stationary engines in serviceable 
condition on farms, as compared with 24,867 in 19380. The number 
increased to 44,192 in 1945 and to 48,662 in 1948. The distribution of 
stationary engines in divisions was as follows:— 


Table 279.—Stationary Engines on Rural Holdings. 


Western 
Western Western Total 
Date, Coastal, |Tablelands, Plains and Pep 

Slopes. Riverina, Division, | N.S.W. 

At 30th June, 1930 7,890 3,633 7,210 4,625 1,009 24,367 
At 31st March, 1943 12,675 6,666 11,018 7,277 2,512 40,148 
At 31st March, 1945 14,824 7,493 11,754 7,937 2,684 44,192 
At 31st March, 1947 15,874 7,840 11,922 8,026 2,539 46,201 
At 31st March, 1948 16,768 8,292 12,446 8,445 2,711 48,662 


In June, 1980, the number of tractors on rural holdings was 6,242, viz., 
6,041 wheeled and 201 crawler type; in March, 1948, there were 20,258 
tractors; 18,659 wheeled and 1,599 crawler type. 
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The following statement shows the number of holdings on which 
tractors were used and the number of tractors in use in various divisions of 
the State; particulars regarding the number of holdings on which tractors 
were used in 1930 and 1943 are not available:— 


Table 280.—Tractors in Use on Rural Holdings. 


1930. | 1989. 1946, —- 1947, 1948, 
Division, 
Tractors.|Holdings.|Tractors.|Holdings.|Tractors.|Holdings.|Tractors,| Holdings. |Tractors. 

Coastal 447 1,388 1,442 2,379 2,584 2,809 3,024 3,094 8,336 
Tablelands 617 1,565 4,707 2,409 2,680 2,682 2,961 2,800 8,096 
N.W. Slopes 731 1,664 1,836 1,925 2,168 2,076 2,331 2,085 2,367 
C.W. Slopes 1,097 1,822 2,045 2,126 2,382 2,830 2,600 2,424 2,710 
S.W. Slopes 1,109 1,875 2,040 2,402 2,641 2,618 2,861 2,768 8,050 
N.C. Plain 212 555 628 692 793 786 909 783 914 
C. Plain 804 431 465 524 586 570 830 591 658 
Riverina 1,592 | 2,330 | 2,544 | 2,940) 3,813] 3,153 | 3,496 | 3,821 | 8,653 
Western 133 192 219 355 383 408 437 430 A474 
Total, N.S.W. 6,242 | 11,822 | 12,926 | 15,752 | 17,580] 17,482 | 10,249 | 18,291 | 20,258 


The number of tractors per 100 holdings used mainly for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes was 8.5 in 1980, 17.8 in 1939, 21.4 in 1945, and 24.6 in 
1946 but cannot be calculated for later years. 


SHare-Farwine in AGRICULTURE, 


A brief statement as to share-farming in New South Wales and the 
development of this system is given in the chapter “Rural Industries” on 
page 290, 


FrrtitisErs. 


Superphosphate is the fertiliser most extensively used in New South 
Wales, the soils of the wheat areas, particularly in the south, being gene- 
rally deficient in phosphoric acid. 


Natural manures are used very little except in market gardens. The 
quantity used in 1941-42—the latest information available—was 119,080 
loads applied to 17,860 acres of crops, including 104,621 loads for the 
treatment of 13,196 acres in the coastal division. 


Use of Artificial Fertilisers—Government Assistance. 


The conditions under which subsidy was paid by the Commonwealth 
Government to primary producers in connection with the use of artificial 
fertilisers in the years 1982-33 and 1984-85 to 1988-839 inclusive, are indi- 
cated on page 439 of the Official Year Book, No. 50. 


To meet a marked increase in costs manufacturers were given a bounty 
under the Superphosphate Bounty Act, 1941 of 25s. per ton on superphos- 
phate (22 per cent. phosphoric acid) sold by them on and from ist July, 
1941 and were required to reduce the price to users by same amount. 


In later seasons the selling price was stabilised at its level in 1941-42, 
and under the Primary Producers’ Assistance (Superphosphate) Act, 1948, 
manufacturers were compensated by subsidy, at rates related to produc- 
tion costs of each, for loss sustained in selling at the fixed price. The 
-amount of bounty and subsidy paid in New South Wales was £98,391 in 
1942-43 and subsidy was £163,813 in 1948-44, £803,506 in 1944-45, £398,953 
in 1945-46, £398,105 in 1946-47, and £486,865 in 1947-48, 
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‘The manufacture, distribution and consumption of superphosphate was 
controlled by the ‘Superphosphate Industry Cominittee, appointed under 
“National Security Regulations, until 31st’ December, 1947, and subsidy was 
paid on its recommendation. From 1st January, 1948, subsidy arrange- 
i ments were administered by the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, 


‘The Commonwealth Government also obtained nitrogenous fertilisers 
which it supplied at prices below cost to producers of certain crops. The 
‘cost borne by the Commonwealth in respect of New :South: Wales in this 
connection was ‘£33,597 in 1946-47 and £24,640 in 1947-48, 


“In New South Wales official control of the distribution of artificial 
‘fertilizers has ceased, but the supply of sulphate: of ammonia: is allocated 
oo. the :Stateg .on a quota basis ‘by the Commonwealth Government. 


Artificial Fertilisers—Area of Crops Treated. 


The following table shows the area of crops treated with artificial fer- 
tilisers and the proportion of such area to total area of crops, also-the 
quantity of superphosphate and other vartificial manures used in various 
years since 1920-21 :— 


Table 281.—Crops Feriilised with Artificial Manures. 


Crops Treated. Artificial Manures Used. 
4 Total Area 

: eH of Crops ree side 

: Area. Other 

Area of phosphate. 7 

} Crops. 

{ — 

| acres, acres, per cent, tons, tons. 

i 1920-21 4,467,109 1,991,736 446 42,656 7,258 
1925-26 4,543,541 2,625,397 57-8 74,936 10,542 

: 1929-30 5,500,946 3,887,963 70°7 118,346 12,827 

i 1930-31 6,811,247 4,638,729 66-6 119,911 11,661 

i 1931-32 5,108,554 2,248,180 44:0 59,304 9,811 
1935-36 5,735,681 8,557,512 62:0 92,117 14,619 

4 1937-38 6,470,160 4,254,150 65°8 120,901 16,587 

} 1938-39 7,049,357 4,670,693 66:3 181,116 17,530 
1939-40 6,381,531 3,882,344 60'°8 109,516 16,090 
1940-41 6,374,354 8,928,247 61:6 107,190 15,682 
1941-42 6,920,561 °B,516;405 59-4 94,176 12,778 
1942-43 5,297,313 2,490,668 A7-0 62,351 16,290 
1943-44 4,797,385 2;013,262 42-0 47,363 22,430 
1944-45 ‘6,044,792 2,067,437 41-0 45,199 20,538 

wore 1945-46 ‘6,087,566 2,918,654 47-9 66,617 20,546 
1946-47 6,511,493 3,648,417 56:0 88,702 4 24,016 

1947-48 7,168,068 4,075,233 569 ? 106,424 23,774 


The decline in the use of fertiliser in‘ the war years was due to scarcity 
of supplies and of farm labour -and restriction of wheat growing. 


Artificial Fertilisers: Used -on Crops. 


The following table shows the area of crops treated with artificial foer- 
‘tilisers in divisions of the State :and the quamttity of such -fertilisers used 
in the last two seasons; particulars regarding the use of fertilisers 1on 
pastures are not included (see page 291). 
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Table 282.-—Artificial. Fertilisers Used on Cropa.. 


1946-47. 


1947-48, 
i Artificial. Manures. : Artifigial, Manpres, 
Division, | ‘Total. |, Quantity used. ||’ Total I + Quantity used. 
Arew off | area of |’ ; || Area-of | Ares of an 
Crops, |; “Grops |; Super-. |- ; Grops.. | "Grops Supere. 
Treated. phos- |. Other. |/ Treated. phos- | Other, 
: ‘ phate. : ' phate, || 
acres,. acres, tons, tons. ||’ acres. |' acres. tonsi | tonsat 
Coastal; 866,468: 123,101 7,752 | 17,569 371,458 119,415 |, 7,505. |, 17,795 
Tablelands - 675,580 |' 295,145 9;806 1,158 747,908 389,972 | 11,206 1,283 
Western Slopes | 3,416,093 | 1,932,190 | 41,528 257 || 3,841,968. |. 2;211,401 | 52,141 250 
-Central Plains 610,716 199,116 8,341 17 720,334 219,252 | 38,987 6 
Riverina 1,423,903 | 1,085,266 | 25,730 4,407 || 1,467,720 | 1,177,557 | 380,999 3,879 
‘Western 18,738 8,599 545 608 18,685 7,686 586 611 
Total, N.5.W. | 541,493, | 3,643,407 |, 88,702 | 24,016 |} 7,168,068 |. 4,075,283: |: 105;424' | 23,774 


Separate details have been collected since 1943-44 regarding superphos- 
phate, and other artificial manures used on erops of wheat, vegetables and 
#fruit.. Particulars for the last two seasons are shown below:— 


Table 283.—Artificial Fertilisers Used on Various Crops in Divisions. 


1946-47. i 1947-48, 
Particulars, 4 
’ Veget- Veget- 
Wheat. | aij eg. Other. ||, Wheat. ables, |: Truit, | Other, 

‘Coastal— L 

Area Treated v. acres! 3,165 119,482 79,013 2,619 |18,476 | 21,822 | 76,498 

Superphoepne .. tons 106 | 2,345 4,572 108 | 2,151 722 4,524 

Other, Art, Fert. ... 4, |: 5 | 6,946. 1,845: ||. 8 |; 6245 | 9,874 |: 2,168 
“‘Tablelands— i 

Area. Treated v. acres) 192,950 | 25,497 71,910 283,787 | 19,825 |' 5,024 | 81,336 

Superphosphate tons 4,617 | 1,823 3,068. ||, 5,064 | 1,471 306 3,465 

Other Arb. Iert, » 21 410: 100° 10 387 689° 147 
‘Western Slopes— 

Area Treated ws aereg}1,815,129 | 2,450 | 1,782 | 112,879 |/2,060,913 | 1,326 | 2,706 | 146,456 

Superphosphate .., tons 38,146 215 9O4 3,074 47,333 185 144 4,530 

Other Art, Fert.... ,, 106 85 44 21 37 8 50 82 
‘Central Plains-— 

Area Treated « acres) 191,693 106 11 7,306 || 210,627 28 6 8,501 

Superphosphate ... tons |. 33481. 10. 1 149 3,790 7 ty 189 

Other Art, Fert. ...  ,, 2 4 1 10 2 oes ai, 3 
Riverina— 

Aron Treated ss Qeres} 986,557 |. 3,414 |17,369 | 77,926 ||'1,036,764 | 2,088 | 16,855 |'121,900 

Superphesphate ...- tons 22,168. 516 |. 1,183. |, 1,863. ||, 26,343 315 | 1,146 |, 38,195 

Other Art. Fert... ,, 41 395 | 3,488 483 || 34 281 | 3,026 538 
"Western Division — 

Area Treated +. acres 2,445 511 | 3,982 1,661 1,773 521 | 3,768 1,574 

Superphosphate ... tons |’ 63 96 324 71 38 115 375 58 

Other Art. Fert. ...  ,, eos 98} 514 | 1 3 171 438 1 
New South Wales— 

Azea Treated. —....._ acres}3,191,939 |.51,460 |.49,323 |350,695 |/3,546,483, | 42,214 | 50,181 |.486,355 

Superphosphate ... tons |. 68,271 | 5,005 | 2,629 |, 12,797, 83,576 | 4,194 | 2,603 15,961 

Other Art. Fert..... 5, E 175 | 7,933 | 18,448 ' 2,460. 04 | 7,164 |138,577 2,939 


The average quantity of artificial fertiliser applied to crops: of vege- 
stables was 5 ewt. per acre in 1946-47 and 5.4 cwt. in 1947-48, including 
nearly 2 ewt., of superphosphate in each season. In fruit. growing the 
‘approximate average in these seasons was 6.5 cwt. to the acre, including 


.a little more than 1 ewt. of superphosphate. 
ay #4255—3 
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In wheat growing superphosphate is the only fertiliser used; the average 
quantity per acre was 48 lb. in 1946-47 and 52% lb. in 1947-48, com- 
pared with about 56 lb. per acre before the war. Tests of manuring con- 
ducted on the farmers’ experiment plots indicate that benefits derived from 
the application of superphosphate to wheat-lands are most marked in 
the southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slopes and 
the Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish in the central 
portion of the wheat-belt and least advantage is gained in the heavier and 
phosphate bearing soils of the north-western districts. The results may 
be affected, however, by the fact that in the south fallowing is more 
common than elsewhere. The use of superphosphate on wheat crops in 
the Northern, Central and Southern sections of the wheat-growing divisions 
is illustrated below :— 


Table 284.—Use of Superphosphate on Wheat Areas in Divisions. 


Wheat Crops treated with 


Superphosphate. Superphosphate Used, 
Tablelands, Slopes Area under 
and Plains. Wheat. Proportion to Average 
Area, area under Total, Per Acre 
Wheat, Treated, 
TT acres. acres, | percent. | tons. | Ib 
1946-47. 
Northern 808,470 18,726 2:3 466 55-7 
Central 1,636,710 1,109,902 67-8 21,423 43-2 
Southern 2,306,060 2,057,701 89-2 46,223 503 
1947-48, 
Northern 1,054,578 23,038 2-2 553 53-8 
Central 1,861,548 1,303,510 70-0 27,189 46:7 
Southern 2,418,054 2,215,543 91-6 55,688 56:3 


Superphosphate was used as fertiliser on 66.9 per cent. of the total 
area under wheat in 1946-47 and 66.2 per cent. in the following season. 
The proportion was only 2 per cent. in the northern wheat districts and 
it ranged to 92 per cent. in the south. 


Dates oF PLANTING AND Harvestina. 


The usual periods of planting and harvesting the principal crops of the 
State in the main districts in which they are grown are as follows:— 


Most usual Months of— 


Crop. 
Planting. Harvesting, 

Wheat April-June ... ave ...| November-January. 
Maize September~December ..| January—July. 
Oats March—May ... ..| October-December. 
Barley May ... ete .-.| October-December. 
Rice October ...| April-May. 
Potatoes—early July-August ...| Oetober—January. 

” late November ..| February—August. 
Sugar-cane September fei ...| July-November. 
Tobacco November—December .| March-April. 


Broom Millet 


Septem ber-November 


ala anuary—April. 
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WHEAT. 


Wheat is the staple agricultural product of New South Wales. It is the 
principal product on a large proportion of the rural holdings of the State, 
and nearly three-quarters of the average area under crop is devoted to 


wheat. 


The experience in wheatgrowing in the State over a period of almost 
seventy years is illustrated graphically below. An inset shows the distribu- 
tion of the wheat lands in statistical divisions in 1927 and 1939, 


WHEAT GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Area, Production and Average Yield. 
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The graph has been prepared on the basis of averages of the five seasons ended in each year 
as shown, The numbers at side of graph represent millions of acres; tens of millions of bushels, 
and for yield of wheat per acre, tens of bushels, 
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The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soi? 
on scientific lines throughout the year, and. paddocks are used for pastoral 
purposes after the crop has been harvested. The time of sowing varies. 
according to district and seasonal conditions, ‘but is seldom earlier than 
March or later than July. “Harvesting generally begins in November and 
may extend until February. 


Relatively few farms are devoted exclusively to the cultivation of wheat.. 
Special data indicating the extent to which wheat-growing is combined: 
with the depasturage of sheep, with dairy farming and with the raising: 
of pigs are given on page 271 of this volume. 


Tyr Wueat Brut. 


A description of the nature and extent of the wheat belt of New South: 
Wales was published on pages 578 and 574 of the Year Book for 1928-29’ 
and the approximate current limits of commercial wheat-growing are: 
defined in the diagrammatic map on page 10 of this edition. 


The extension of the limits of wheat-growing in New South Wales. 
formed the subject of special reports by the Government Statistician im 
1905, 1918, and 1928. ‘Since the year 1928 there has been little change in: 
the eastern and western limits of wheat growing in New South Wales, but: 
pastoral activities such as sleep farming have replaced wheat farming on: 
appreciable areas on the western fringe of the wheat belt between the- 
Lachlan and Murrumbidgee Rivers, 


GoveRNMENT AssIsTANok To WHrATGROWERS. 


Details of the measures taken by the Commonwealth and State Govern-- 
ments to assist wheatgrowers during the pre-war agricultural depression 
and the grants distributed in the years 1931-82 to 1935-86 are given im 
earlier issues of this Year Book, The money for these grants was obtained’ 
principally from the tax on flour used for local consumption. Drought 
relief grants from funds provided by the Commonwealth and the State 
jointly were distributed to cereal growers in New South Wales in respect: 
of crops which failed or gave very light yields in 1945-46 and 1946-47 and! 
in the latter year, of land prepared for sowing in 1946 but not sown be- 
cause of drought. Farmers (mainly wheatgrowers) were paid £130,184: 
for the season 1945-46 and £1,490,201 for the following season. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STABILISATION. 


In 1988 prices fell sharply and -a joint Commonwealth and State equalis— 
ation plan was adopted to ensure to wheatgrowers a payable price. The 
principles of the plan were a fixed home-consumption price (5s. 2d. @ 
bushel) and an excise duty (flour tax) equal to the difference between the 
millers’ price of flour and the home-consumption price. Proceeds of the 
tax were paid from the Wheat Stabilisation Fund to the States and distri 
buted to the growers. This plan was superseded by war-time arrynge~ 
ments and its operation was suspended until six months after the war. 
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f War-time Wheat Stabilisation Plan. 


The war-time stabilisation plan provided under National Security regu- 
lations made in November, 1940 was applied in each of the seasons 1942- 
43 to 1947-48. Under it wheat farms were registered and the areas that 
might be.sown on them im each season were fixed in licenses issued by the: 
Wheat Industry Stabilisation Board, but though licensing continued no 
acreage restriction was required in this State after 1944-45. There was 
a fixed guaranteed price to farmers, all wheat was required to be delivered 
to aud marketed by the Australian Wheat Boand, and proceeds of the 
Flour tax continued to be used to vassist wheatgrowers. Further particu- 
lars of the plan, including the constitution of the Wheat Industry Stabilis- 
ation Board and of the Australian Wheat Board are given on page 461 
of the 50th edition of the Year Book. Information. regarding the Com- 
monwealth Flour Tax, including rate of tax, is given on page 464 of that 
volume. 


Particulars of the number of licences issued (including those to share- 
farmers) and the area of wheat for grain in New South Wales permitted 
to be sown thereby in each season 1941-42 to 1947-48 are as follows :— 


1941-42, 1942-43. 1943-44. 1944-45, 1045-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, 


Licenses issued ... No. 24j022 19/833 19,884 21,566 23,7175 24,992 ‘21,302 
Area licensed ... thous: ac. 4,286 3,667 3,692 3,992 4,927 5,543 6,103 


The Commonwealth Wheat Tax (Repeal and Refund) Act, 1948, provides 
for the refund 10 growers of amounts contributed to the Wheat ‘Stabilis- 
ation Fund in respect of the seasons 1945-46 and 1946-47 by way of tax 
under the Wheat Tax Act, 1946 (thereby repealed) levied on wheat ex- 
ported in conformity with the war-time stabilisation plan. Refund of 
the 1945-46 contributions, equal to 1s, 14d. a ‘bushel, was effected’ in Decem- 
ber, 1948, and of those of 1946-47 (103d. a bushel) in May, 1949. 


Post-war Wheat Stabilisation Plan. 


Commonwealth and State Ministers conferred in July, 1948, and agreed 
upon a plan for post-war stabilisation of the wheat industry not requiring 
control of production other than State regulation of wheat-growing in 
marginal areas. A majority of the growers in each of the four main wheat 
producing States adopted the proposals at subsequent ‘polls, with 8/951 
(58.5 per cent.) of New South Wales and 29,912 (64:6 per cent.) of the 
Australian growers voting in favour of the plan. 


The plan provides for a Commonwealth Government guaranteed price 
for wheat grown and delivered by wheatgrowers to the Australian Wheat 
Board, or organisations authorised by a State to act as its agents, in each 
season 1947-48 to 1952-53 and for the establishment of a Stabilization Fund 
to receive the proceeds of a tax on such wheat exported when the export 
exceeds the guaranteed price. The guaranteed price is to be related to 
costs of producing wheat in accordance with an index of production costs 
and was 6s. 8d. a bushel, f.o.r. ports, bulk ‘basis in 1947-48, 6s. 8d. in 
1948-49 and 7s, 1d. in 1949-50. It does not apply to exports in. excess of 
100 million bushels from any one season’s crop. When the export exceeds 
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the guaranteed price the rate of tax is 50 per cent. of the difference 
between the two prices with a maximum of 2s. 2d. a bushel. If the export 
falls below the guaranteed price the difference will be met from the 
Stabilization Fund or, if the fund is exhausted, from Commonwealth 
Consolidated Revenue. Whenever the financial prospects of the fund are 
favourable and so justify, refunds of tax in respect of the oldest contribut- 
ing pool will be considered by the Commonwealth. 


The Wheat Industry Stabilisation Act and the Wheat Export Charge 
Act, passed by the Commonwealth Parliament to give effect to these pro- 
visions, came into operation on 25th November, 1948. 


On the same date the respective State Wheat Industry Stabilisation Acts 
came into operation. These authorise the Australian Wheat Board to act 
as provided in the Commonwealth Act in acquiring and disposing of wheat 
and wheat products and in all related matters, provide for the licensing of 
any person, firm, company or State authority to receive wheat on behalf of 
the Board, and for the fixation of the home-consumption price of wheat at 
the same price as that guaranteed growers by the Commonwealth. Under 
the New South Wales Act a State Wheat Committee of seven members 
(four elected by wheat-growers in the State and three nominated by the 
Minister) is established to advise the Minister on wheat matters, and to 
nominate from its members the growers’ representatives on the Australian 
Wheat Board, and the Minister is empowered to control wheat-growing on 
specified marginal areas in the State. 


Australian Wheat Board. 

The Australian Wheat Board, as re-constituted under the Wheat Industry 
Stabilisation Act, 1948, functioned as from 18th December, 1948, It con- 
sists of a chairman, a person engaged in commerce with experience in the 
wheat trade, a representative of flour mill owners and a representative of 
employees (all appointed by the Minister) and seven representatives of 
wheat-growers (two from each New South Wales and Victoria and one 
from each Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia) nominated 
by and from amongst the members of the respective State Wheat Board, 
if any, ov otherwise, after election by the wheat-growers in the State. Sub- 
ject to ministerial direction the Board may appoint any number of its 
members to be an executive committee and empower it to discharge any of 
its powers or functions. It may appoint licensed receivers (and must 
-appoint as such those licensed under the State Acts) and oversea agents. 


The powers of the Board extend to the acquisition of wheat, wheat pro- 
‘ducts, corn sacks, jute and jute products, the sale of these, arrangements for 
the gristing of wheat and disposal and sale of resulting products, the 
control and management of all matters connected with the handling, stor- 
age, protection, treatment, transfer or shipment of wheat and other things 
in which it deals, and the marketing of wheat interstate and in the Terri- 
tories of the Commonwealth and in connection with or incidental to any 
international agreement to which Australia may become a party. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT. 


At a special session of the International Wheat Conference in Washing- 
ton on 6th March, 1948, an international wheat agreement to regulate 
world trade in wheat was drawn up to which 36 wheat importing coun- 
tries and three of the four major wheat exporting countries (the United 
States, Canada and Australia) subscribed. Argentina was not a party. 
This agreement was subject to ratification by the respective Governments, 
but the United States failed to ratify it before 81st July, 1948, and in 
consequence, the agreement lapsed. 


In March, 1949 another attempt to evolve an acceptable world wheat 
agreement was_being made in a further session of the International Wheat 
Conference held in Washington at which both Argentina and the U.S.S.R. 
were represented. 


DeEvELOPMENT OF WHEAT GROWING. 

Wheat growing as an industry in New South Wales expanded steadily 
between 1890 and 1930, The area sown first exceeded 1,000,000 acres in 
1897-98 and 2,000,000 acres in 1904-05 and was doubled during the next 
ten years. It is estimated that an area of between 20,000,000 acres and 
25,000,000 acres in the principal wheat districts is suitable for cultivation, 
and the maximum area actually sown with wheat was 5,674,000 acres, of 
which 5,185,000 acres were harvested for grain, in 1980-31. 


Of the 51 harvests recorded in the following table, average yields have 
been as follow: 4 under 3 bushels per acre, 11 between five and ten bushels 
per acre, 26 between ten and fifteen bushels per acre, and 10 over fifteen 
bushels per acre. From 1928-29 to 1980-31 and in 1987-38 and later years 
areas with a fed-off value of less than 15s. per acre were classified as failed, 
and included with the areas sown for hay or grain. The value adopted 
was 7s. 6d. per acre in 1931-82 and 10s. per acre in the years 1932-33 to 
1936-37, 


The area under wheat for grain decreased from 4,650,872 acres in 1938- 
89 (then next to 1980-381 and 1982-33 the largest ever sown) to 2,698,802 
acres in 1943-44 (83 per cent. below the average for 1984-35 to 1988-39), 
due at first to lower prices, and later, to seasonal difficulties, scarcity of 
fertiliser and farm labour and to war-time control. ‘Thereafter sowings 
increased again and in 1947-48 recovered to 5,048,017 acres to exceed that 
in all previous seasons other than 1930-81. 


In some of the war years the smalier area sown was offset in part by 
high yields per acre. The season 1944-45 was extremely poor and that 
of 1946-47 even more adverse, and the average yields per acre were very 
light, that in 1946-47 being the lowest since 1919-20. Conditions wero 
exceptionally favourable in 1947-48 when the yield per acre (18.9 bushels) 
and the harvest (95,227,000 bushels) each easily established a new record, 
In that season the yield per acre averaged 18.5, 18.2, and 19.6 bushels 
in the northern, central and southern sections of the wheat belt respectively, 
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The following statement: shows’ the: area under wheat for grain and for 
hay, together with the. total production,, average yield. per acre; and quan- 


tity: exported since 1897-98, the first.season in which. there was a. surplus of 
wheat for export :— 


Table 285.—Wheat—Area, Production, and Exports. 


| poe ol oe 
Area uuder Wheat, Yield. eyetaes ved per gee ¥ x 
; ‘ is 

Season. |' 8 Fe = we 

: PP ea -titict | 

Tor Grain. | For Hay. | Fed-off.* Total. Grain. Hay. Grain, | Hay. Fe 25" 

; ° 

thous. | thous. thous, 

agres. |, acres. aares,, actes, |-bushels.| tons. |,bushels,| tons. bushels.t 

1807+98'| 993,350' || 213,720 | t 1,207,070 | 10;560 | 182 | 10-6 BB 582° 
1898-99:| 1,319,503) ) 312,454, t 1,630,954 | 95276. 177. 70 |, 57 |. 437 
1899-00'|' 1,426,166" | 414,873 t 1,840,979 | 13,604 341 9-5 +82 865 
1900-01 | 1,530,609 | 332,143 t 1,862,752 | 16,174 348 10-6 1:05 4,788: 
1901-02 | 1,392,070 | 312,858 t 1,704,928 | 14,809 287 10-6" 92 2,914 
1902-03 | 1,279,760 | 320,588 t 1,600,348 1,585 76 1:2 24 154 
1903-04 | 1,561,111 | 286,702 t 1,847,813 | 27,384 452 17-5 1:58 9,772 
1904-05 | 1,775,955 | 284,367, t i 2,060,322 | 16,464 | 207 9:3 73 6,661 
1905-06 | 1,989,447 | 313,582 t 2,253,029 | 20,737 305 10-7 97 5,338 
1906-07 | 1,866)253 |, 316,945.. 16,744 |: 2,199,942 |, 21,818. |, 408 11-7 1-27 6,246 
1907-08 | 1,890:171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 93156 198 6-6 “54 962 
1908-09 | 1,394,056 |; 490,828 |. 104,202: |. 1,989,086 | 15,483 427, 11-1 87 4,866 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 | 380,784 5,825 | 2,376,789 | 28,532 566 14:3 1-49 12,111 
1910-11 | 25128,826 | 422,972, 61,458 | 2,613,256 | 27,914 468 13-1 111 14,423 
1011-12] 2,380,710 | 440,243 80,731 | 2,901,684 | 25,088 423 10-5 ‘96 10,172 
1012-13.| 2,281,514 |’ 704,221 31,557 | 2,967,202. | 32,487 780°'| 14-6 141 17,116 
1913-14 | 3,205,397 | 534,226 23,393 | 3,763,016 | 38,020 588 11-9 1:10 20,038 
1914-16; 2,768,024 | 569,481 |, 815,561 | 4,143,016 | 12,831 355 4:7 62 785 
1915-16 | 4,188,865 | 879,678 58,702 | 5,122,245 | 66,765 1,212 15-9 1:38 23,514 
2916-17 |: 3;806,604 |} 633,605 58,101 | 4,498,310 | 36,598. |; 814 9-6 1-28° 21,262 
1917-18 | 3,329,371 | 435,180 63,885 | 3,828,436 | 37,712 485 11:3 111 12,650 
1918-19 | 2,409,669 | 613,544.) 204,161 | 3;227,374 | 18,325 517 78 “84 19,694 
1919-20 | 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,596 | 3,068,540 4,388 355 3-0 49 427 
1920-21 |, 3,127,377 520,555 15,420 | 3,663,352 |- 55,625 822 178 1-68 41,746 
1:92'1-22'|, 3,194,949 |! 467/368. 24,735 | 3,687,047 | 42,767 675 13-4 1:28 21,798 
1022,-23 |, 2,942,857 | 598,184 | 350,968, |, 3,892,009 | 28,668, 649 9-7 1-09- 8,904 
1023124 |! 21945335 |) 695,622 |' 293,305: |! 3:924,262 | 33,176 703 11:3 1-01 11,976 
1924-25.) 3,550,078, | 388,479 21,647 | 3,960,204 | 59,767 537 16-8 1-88 38,741 
1928-26! 2,925;012'| 449,803 |’ 286:552 | 3,681,367 | 33,806 sag 11-6 99 16, 951 
1926-27 | 3,352,736 | 311,213, 36,160 | 3,700,109 | 47,544 395 14-2 1-27 18,697 
1927-28 | 8,029,950 | 369,960') 622,385 | 4,022;295 | 27,042 343 8-9 93 15,516 
1028-29,| 4,090,083 | 375,270 | 19,605 | 4,484,958 | 49,257, 390 12-0 “O04 21,083 
1929-30 | 3,974,064 | 381,071 48,914 | 4,404,049 | 34,407 311 8-7 82 14,621 
1930-31 | 5,134,960 | 520,993, 17,992 | 5,673,945 | 65,877 878 12:8 1:30 44,122 
1981-82 | 3,682,945 | 292,23w 20,008 | 3,995,187'| 54,966 376 14:9 1-29 38,769 
1932-33 |, 4,803,943 | 290,556 24,535 | 5,119,034 | 78,870 396 164 1:36 40,779 
1988-34 | 4,584,092 | 324,129- 30,561 | 4,938,782 | 57,057 385 12-4 1-19 21,603 
1934-35 | 3,892,768 | 271,272 26,017 | 4,100,057 | 48,678 342 12-5 1:26 30,471 
1935-36 | 3,851,373 | 224,632 49,651 | 4,125,656 | 48,822 267 12°7 1-19 25,546 
1936-37 | 8,982,864 | 293,854 28,417 | 4,305,135 | 55,668 352 14:0 1-20 28,450 
1987-38 } 4,464,664 |! 348)339 |! 28,401 | 4,841,404 |, 56,104 350° 12:3: 1-00 26,360 
1938-39 | 4,650,872 | 659,437 35,993 | 5,246,302 | 59,898 612 12-9 1-09 28,055 
1989-40 |, 4,380}595, |) 264,289: |; 35,852 |, 4,680,686 | 76,552: 373- |. 17-5 1-41 363604 
1940-41 | 4,453,963 | 354,833 | 57,181 | 4,865,977 | 23,933 271 es 0:76 12,586 
1941-42 |. 3,968)758) |. 346,261 26,621 |, 4,341,640 | 48;5001 3i5- 1232 0-91 8,868 
1942-43 | 3,032,946 | 287,470 66,061 | 3,386,477 | 51,693 373 17-0 1:30 6,903 
1943-44.) 2,608,302 ||: 198,066 83,700. |; 2,975,068 | 47,500: 250° 17-6 1:28 14,233' 
1944-45 | 2,844,804 |’ 279,120 50,334 | 3,174,258 | 17,184 183 6-0 0-65 3,395 
1945-46-| 3,773,901 |- 3895918 49;612 |- 4,213,431 | 62,520 499: |, 1616 1-28 21,467, 
19%6-47°) 4,474,894 | 268,557 34,527 | 4,772,978 | 15,682 145 3°5 0°55 7,708 
1947-48 |. 5,043,017 |, 278,861 33,791 | 5,365,169, | 95,227 414}; 189 | 1°49; 63,688 


* Includes area sown for green food. In 1927-28 andiprevious years.ail areas fed-off wera included 


in this column. 


In 1928-29 and subsequent year. rreas with an estimated fed-off value of less than 


that indicated on: page 339 were: treated: as having failed! entirely, and the acreage) was allocated 
to grain or hay according to the purpose for which sown, 


t+ Information not available, 


Wuear Districts. 


} Flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 


The principal wheat-producing divisions of the State are the Riverina, 
the south aud central-western slopes with the north-western slopes division 
next in order. Large areas are sown also on the central plains and northern 


tablelands. 


The statistical divisions of New South Wales are shown on 
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the map as the frontispiece of the Year Book. The relative areas sown 
with wheat in five-year periods ended in 1927 and 1939 in divisions are 
illustrated by inset to the graph on page 335. The average area sown 
for grain and the average yield in divisions for the period of ten 
years 1937-388 to 1946-47 are shown in the following summary :— 


Table 286.—Wheat Area and Production—Average, 1937-38 to 1946-47. 


District, Northern. Central. | Southern. | Total, 
acres, bus, -| ‘actes, bus, acres. :| -bus, ‘acres. j| bus, 

Coastal re ais we eas ase ae ae 4,196 54,804 
Tableland +.| 18,468 | 174,163 | 211,077 | 3,191;808 3,019 . 48,638 | 227;564 (| 8,414,599 
Slopes ... ...| 501,483 |6,722.599 | 877,167 |10,990,907 | 876,908 |10,653,025 [2,255,508 28,366,531 
Plains ... ...| 261,820 |3,057,232 | 241;099 | 1,473,840 | 877/872 | 9,464,122 //1,380,701 |13,904,004 
Western Division ee ince nea — ae oes ‘ 811 | 20,992 

Total s+ | 776,721 |9,958,984 |1,329,343 |15,656,055 |1,767,799 |20,165,785 |3,873,870 |45,851,620 


Although the proportions vary seasonally, approximately 45 per cent. 
of the area sown for grain was in the southern districts, 85 per cent. 
in the central districts, and 20 per cent, in the northern districts. Thus 
‘tthe wheat belt is divided into three portions. The northern normally 
receives the greater part of its rainfall in the summer, and the southern in 
the winter; the rainfall of the central districts is non-seasonal in character.. 
Differences: of soil, geographical features, cultural methods, and other fac- 
‘tors play a considerable part in determining the yields of the vartous. 
divisions, 


‘Of the total acreage of wheat for grain in 1947-48, 99:8 per cent. was 
within the main wheat belt, with 19.8 per cent. in the northern, 34.7 -per 
cent. in the central and 45.3 per cent. in the southern section thereof. 


Wheat production in New South Wales attained .a record in 1947-48 
although the area of wheat for grain in that season was not quite as large 
as in 1930-31. The distribution of holdings growing wheat for grain in 
districts and the area under wheat for grain classified according to the 
quantity of wheat produced on each holding in 1947-48 was as follows:— 


Table 287.—Holdings with Wheat -for Grain; Holdings and Area in 
Production Series, 1947-48. 


Quantity of ‘Wheat-Harvested on Holding (in bushels), 


District. Under | 1,600 to | 3,000 to | 6,000 to | 9,000%r ‘| apy 
1,500. b,999, 5,999, 8,999 more, otal. 
NUMBER OF HOLDINGS, ~ 
Coastal Division... ... 96 13 8 3 - 420 
Northern* ee aa 1951 616 1859 1604 620 3,550" 
Central* ... aes Raa 1,226 809 | 1,518 | 1,075 “1140 5,767— 
Southern* Ses ats 1366 . 1,201 2,711 1,551 1,383 8,212. 
Western Division sag 24 5 2 1° 1 33° 
New South Wales .., 33662 2,644 6,098 .By184 Bild 175682 
‘AREA FROM WHICH WHEAT WAS ‘PRODUCED :(AORES), 
Coastal Division .... ve 3,036 - 1,405 1,330 11,110 ie 6,881 
Northern* deh ies 68;749 105,674 226,450 89,657 405,813 096/343 
Central* .., wee ad 77158 138,009 408,723 Ald (286 710,837 1,748 463 
Southern* eee eee 85/102 181,715 648,133 641,986 832,611 2,284,547 
Western Division oo 3/403 1,230 550 600 1,000 -6;788 
New South ‘Wales os .237/448 | :428,083 1,280,186 11,147 5689 1,940,761 5,043{017 


* Tablelands, Slopes:and Central Plains. 
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The average area of wheat for grain per holding in this year was 57 
acres in the Coastal division, 204 acres in the Western division and 281, 
308, and 278 acres in the northern, central and southern sections, respec- 
tively, of the main wheat belt. 


The statistical divisions with wheat-growing holdings in the greater 
numbers in 1947-48 were, in order, the South-western Slopes, the Riverina, 
the Central-western Slopes and the North-western Slopes. Arranging the 
divisions in the recognised wheat districts, holdings with wheat for grain 
were most numerous in the southern section, where there were 8,212 hold- 
ings (46.4 per cent. of those in the State) of which 6,458 had areas of 
from 50 to 499 acres of wheat, followed by the central section where of 
5,767 holdings, 4,089 were in that acreage range. In the northern section 
the respective numbers were 3,550 and 2,541. 


The following statement shows the average yield per acre in divisions 
in recent seasons :— 


Table 288.—Wheat Areas and Yields per Acre. 


enon nore fr Yield of Grain. Yield of Grain per Acre, 
Division, ave Average quite ; ciligue slings 
1937-38 1937-88 1937-88 |1941)1942/1943)/1944)1945/1946/1 94 
to 1047-48, | “tg | 1947-48 “to | -49,] 43.) 44.) 45, -46,) —47,| ~48, 

_ 1946-47, 1946-47. 1946-47, 
f thous. | thous. 

acres, acres, bus. bus. bus, | bus.| bus. bus.) bus.] bus.] bus,| bus. 
Coastal 4,196 6,881 55 103 13-1 | 11-5} 18-2| 18-6) 15-0} 17-9} 4-6] 15-0 
*Northern 776,721 996,343 9,954 | 18,386 12-8 | 14-6] 14-7) 15-4] 15-0) 18-9) 1-5] 18-5 
*Central 1,329,843 | 1,748,463 | 15,656 | 31,871 11-8 | 12-0) 17-4) 16-5) 5-0/19-9]} 1-7) 18-2 
*Southern 1,757,799 | 2,284,547 | 20,166 | 44,816 115 | 11-3) 18-1] 19-6) 2-5) 18-1) 6-5) 19-6 
Western 5,811 6,783 21 51 3-7 0-9) 8-1) 1-6) ... | 2-0) 26) 7-5 
Total 3,873,870 | 5,048,017 | 45,852 | 95,227 11-8 | 12-2] 17-01 17-6] 6-0| 16-6] 3-5] 18:9 


* Tablelands, Slopes and Central Plains. 


Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of fallowing 
are most extensive in the southern districts, where the average yield is 
usually higher than the general average for all districts. This is due in 
a large part to the more dependable nature of the winter rains. In 
several recent years however, severe drought prevailed in these districts, 
causing the ten-years average to fall below that of other districts. 


Sizz or Wueatr ARzEas. 


The following table illustrates the development of wheat-growing since 
1920-21 in respect of number of holdings and average size of areas sown 
per holding :— 


Table 289.—Number and Average Area of Wheat Farms. 


‘ Holdings on 
pay tae ee Hay, which wheat Wheat for Grain. 
Year : was sown 
oor Total Area| Average Area per} only for hay Area Average 
Holdings, | sown with | Holding devoted | or for green | Holdings. Sown area per 
Wheat. to Wheat. food.f for Grain. |Holding. 
No. acres, acres, No. No. acres, acres, 
1920-21 17,790 3,663,352 206 2,132 15,658 3,127,377 200 
1925-26 17,074 | 3,661,367 214 2,797 14,277 | 2,925,012 205 
1930-31 18,171 5,673,945 312 1,247 16,924 5,134,960 303 
1935-36 17,220 4,125,656 240 1,297 15,923 3,851,373 242 
1938-39 19,768 5,246,302 265 2,118 17,650 4,650,872 264 
1939-40 19,023 4,680,686 246 1,911 17,112 4,380,595 256 
1940-41 18,400 4,865,977 264 1,780 16,620 4,453,962 268 
1941-42 18,218 4,341,640 238 - * 3,968,758 * 
1042-43 18,267 3,386,477 185 2,821 15,446 3,032,946 196 
1943-44 17,172 | 2,975,068 173 2,351 14,821 | 2,693,302 182 
1944-45 18,186 3,174,258 175 3,395 14,791 2,844 804 192 
1945-46 19,948 4,213,431 211 3,606 16,342 3,773,901 231 
1946-47 18,571 | 4,772,978 257 1,907 | 16,664 | 4,474,894 269 
1947-48 19,594 | 5,355,169 273 1,912 17,682 | 5,048,017 285 


* Not available. t See Note * to Table 285. 
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In 1988-89 more farmers grew wheat than in any season of the preceding 
two decades and the average wheat area per holding was also high. Then 
war-time restriction of wheat growing reduced the number of growers and 
the average area, but re-expansion began in 1944-45 and in 1947-48 wheat 
for grain was grown on a record number of holdings and the total area 
sown with wheat, that sown for grain, and the average area per holding 
in each case was secoud only to that of 1980-31, 


Particulars of wheat holdings in area series and wheat crops in pro- 
duction series up to 1940-41 were published in earlier issues of the Year 
Book. Corresponding information was not ascertained in respect of later 
years until 1947-48 and the particulars for that year and those of ten years 
earlier are given in the appended table:— 


Table 290.—Holdings with Wheat for Grain in Area Series. 


1937-38, 1947-48, 
Acreage of 
fe ont A A A 
‘or Grain Area of verage rea of verage 
(Area Series)|Holdings| Wheat for | » Wheat |“ yield’ |[Moldings| Wheat for} p whet, |” vied 
Grain, x * | per acre, Grain, * Iper acre. 
acres, No. acres. bushels. | bushels, No, acres, bushels. bushels, 
1-49 ...[ 2,214 48,446 649,881 13-4 1,952 42,184 700,746 16-6 
50-299 ...| 9,809 | 1,568,376 21,916,692 14:0 8,560 | 1,455,463 28,208,726 10-4 
300-499 ...) 3,788 | 1,399,747 | 16,241,007 | 11-6 4,547 | 1,673,768 | 31,776,552 | 19:0 
500-999 ...| 1,717 | 1,100,126 | 11,963,838 | 10-9 2,333 | 1,470,454 | 27,807,827 | 18:6 
1,000-1,999 214 265,471 3,054,468 11:5 264 824,510 5,979,423 18-4 
2,000 or more 30 87,498 1,278,024 14:6 26 76,638 1,258,521 16:4 
Total ...| 17,272 | 4,404,664 | 55,104,000 | 12:3 || 17,682 | 5,043,017 | 95,226,795 | 18-9 
’ 


In the table, farms growing wheat for grain are divided somewhat arbit- 
rarily into six classes graded according to the size of the area under 
wheat. On holdings with less than 50 acres, wheat growing may be 
deemed to be merely a subsidiary farm activity. In 1947-48 these num- 
bered 1,952 or 11 per cent. of the total compared with 2,214 or 12.8 per 
cent. in 1937-88. On holdings having 50 to 299 acres under wheat for 
grain the farmers probably depend substantially, in some cases wholly, 
upon wheat growing for their livelihood, and in 1947-48 there were 8,560 


holdings, or 48.4 per cent. in this group compared with 9,809 or 53.9 per- 


cent. in 1987-88. On holdings where 300 or more acres were used for 
wheat for grain it would be usual for hired labour to be employed through- 


out the season, or for more than one grower to be concerned, Holdings. 


in this category grew in number from 5,749 in 1987-38 to 7,170 in 1947-48, 
representing 33.3 per cent. aud 40.6 per cent. respectively of all holdings 
in those seasons. Of the total area for grain in 1987-38 and 1947-48, 56 per 
cent. and 62.3 per cent., respectively, was on holdings using from 300 to 
999 acres for that purpose. 


In 1947-48 holdings having areas of Jess than 30 acres of wheat for: 


grain numbered 1,269. There were 3,406 with areas of less than 100. 
acres, 3,459 with from 100 to 199 acres, 3,647 with from 200 to 299 acres,. 


2,786 with from 300 to 399 acres and 1,761 with from 400 to 499 acres.. 
In succeeding 100 acres intervals the numbers were 1,004, 640, 363, 193 
and 133. 


Approximately 35.6 per cent. of the wheat area for grain in 1947-48 was 
on holdings of from 500 to 1,999 acres, 1.5 per cent. on holdings of or 
exceeding 2,000 acres, 83.2 per cent. on those ranging from 300 to 499 acres, 
and 29.7 per cent, on those of less than 300 acres. Relating the production 


{ 
a 
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of wheat tothe size of the holdings on which it was grown, the distribution 
in 1947-48 was 85 per cent. on holdings of from 500 to 1,999 acres, 1.3 
per cent. on thase of 2,000: or more acres, 33.4 per cent. on holdings of 
between 300 and 499 acres: and 80.3 per cent. on those of lesser area. 

Holdings with wheat areas in area series in 1947-48 were distri- 
buted, throughout the State as follows :— 


Table 291.—Holdings with Wheat for Grain Area Series, in Divisions, 1947-48. 


Number of Holdings with acreages of Wheat for Grain: of— 
Division, Onn ail 
1 — 2,000 i 
1-49. | 50-299. | 300-499.| 600-999, 1,999, on mores Areas, 

Coastal Divisions 74 44 1 1 ay ron 120 
Northern Tableland ; 85 90 12 5 1 in 1938 
Central Tableland 456 900 236 115 13 iss 1,720 
Southern Tableland 124 31 nite ae nD e's 155 
North-western Slopes 840 1,249 567 255 43 8 2,457 
Central-western Slopes 189 1,313 1,133 666 72 5 8,378 
South-western Slopes 463 1,999 1,132 548 51 8 4,201 
“North-western Plain 387 872 251 209 29 2 900 
‘Central-western Plain 33 257 200 159 18 2 669 
Riverina 144 2,286 1,010 B74 36 6 3,856 
“Western Division 7 19 5 1 1 ay 33 
Total, New: South Wales] 1,952 | 8,560 4,547 2,383 264 26 17,082 


Average Yirtp Per Acre or WHEAT. 


‘Viewed over a long period of years, the average yield of wheat in New 
South Wales has been subject to marked fluctuations by reasons of the widely 
divergent nature of the seasons, but reference to Table 285 will show 
that these fluctuations have been much less marked since 1920-21 than 
formerly. The highest yields have usually been recorded in seasons follow- 
ing the worst droughts, aud, besides giving proof of the advantages of 
fallowing, have gone far to make immediate compensation for the losseg 
sustained. In the eighteen seasons ended 1947-48, the average annual 
yield fell below 12 bushels per acre in only three seasons, viz., in 1940-41 


-when winter rains failed and the average was 5.4 bushels, in'1944-45 when 


severe drought prevailed in southern wheat areas and the averago yield 
was 6 bushels and in 1946-47 when, as a result of extreme drought in all 
sections, only 3.5. bushels per acre. were harvested. The highest averages 
in the eighteen years were 18.9 bushels per acre in 1947-48, 17.6 bushels 
in 1948-44, 17.5 bushels in 1939-40 and 17 bushels in 1942-48, 


The average annual yield in decennial periods since 1882 is shown 
below. The comparatively high average in the early years is due probably 
to the fact that the smaller area under cultivation i these early years 
embraced a larger proportion of land specially suitable for wheat-growing 
in districts of highly reliable rainfall. 


Table 292.—Wheat Yields, Decennial Averages. 


a bushels, bushels. 
1882-1891 13:30 1912-1921 11-62 
1892-—1901 10-02 1922-1931 12-02 


1902-1911 |, 11:04 1932-1941 13-10 
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In calculating these averages the area which was sown for grain, but 
“failed, is included, while the area fed off profitably or used for green fodder 


is excluded. 


Although the yield is influenced largely by the nature of the seasous, it 
‘is apparent that, as scientific methods of cultivation are being more widely 
:adopted and land is properly fallowed, tilled and manured, and types <f 
-wheat are improved by plant breeding, the average. is increasing; notwith- 
:standing the inclusion of two extremely poor seasons, the average yield 
‘in the five seasons ended 1947-48 was 12.64 bushels per acre. 


Holdings growing wheat for grain in 1947-48 were classified according 
‘to the average yield of wheat per acre. For the State the average yield 
‘in that season was the highest ever obtained. The tabulated results are 
not a reflection of average couditions, but they serve to show that even 
in a season of generally very favourable conditions, there is a wide varia- 
“tion in average yield from farm to farm and as between districts. Thus, 
there were 909 holdings with an average yield per acre of less than 6 bushels, 
.2,271 on which it was between 6 and 12 bushels, 9,987 between 12 and 
24 bushels, 3,045 between 24 and 80 bushels, and 1,470 on which the yield 
vexceeded 80 bushels per acre. 


In a restricted yield grouping the distribution of holdings by number 
-and proportion in the districts of the wheat belt and elsewhere in the State 
was as follows:— 


Table 293.—Holdings with Wheat for Grain, 1947-48—Yield of Wheat 


per Acre. 
Number of Holdings with Proportion of Holdiugs with 
Yield per Acre of— total Yield per Acre of— 
Division, ata 
12 and Holdings. 12 aud 
Under 12 under 24 Over 24 Under 12 under 24 Over 24 
bushels, bushels. bushels, bushels, bushels, bushels; 
per cent, | per cent. | per cent, 
Coastal 52 43 25 120 43:3 85-9 20:8 
Northern* 864 1,859 827 3,550 24-3 52d 23:3 
Central* 1,138 3,260 1,369 5,767 19:7 56-6 23-7 
Southern* 1,100 4,818 2,204 8,212 13-4 58-7 27-9 
Western 26 v6 oe 33 78-8 21:2 tan 
3,180 9,987 4,515 17,682 18-0 56°5 25-5 


* Tablelands, Slopes and Central Plains. 


FALLOWING AND THE WHEAT YIELD. 


Between 1928-24 and 1941-42 statistics were collected of the yield of 
grain from the areas of new land, fallowed land, and unfallowed land sown 
with wheat. It was intended that land should not be classed as fallow 
unless it had been cultivated by ploughing during the year preceding the 
sowing, but it is doubtful whether farmers’ returns were made on this 
basis in all cases. Summer fallow is practised to some extent, 
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The following table provides a comparison of the yields obtained from 
the various classes of land in 1941-42 in each of the divisions described on 
page 341:— 


Table 294.—Wheat Yield from Fallowed and Unfallowed Land, 1941-42, 


Area.t Total Yield. ereriae Seg per 
Division. 

New | Fallowed | Stubble New Fallowed | Stubble | New |Fallowed! Stubble 

Land. | Land. Land. Land. Land. Land. Land.| Dand. | Land. 

acres. acres. acres. bushels. | bushels. bushels, | bush. | bushels, | bushels 

Coastal 89 1,892 1,862 589 35,960 7,615) 6-6 19-0 41 

Northern* 14,123) 114,191} 738,755 170,742) 1,930,260} 10,540,078] 12:4 16-9 14-2 

Central* 17,869| 492,679) 824,144 236,766| 6,626,777] 9,157,420] 13-2 13-4 111 

Southern* 13,762] 899,122) 846,211 177,753] 10,463,486] 9,149,021] 12-9 11-6 10-8 

Western 370 1,863 1,826 46 2,205 1,282] O-1 1:2 0:7 

Total 46,213] 1,509,747] 2,412,798 585,896] 19,058,688] 28,855,416] 12-7 12:6 12:0: 

* Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. + Including areas which failed. 


The average yields on new and fallowed land were far in excess of those 
from other land throughout the wheat belt. The climatic conditions pre- 
vailing in the various wheat districts and the methods adopted by farmers. 
differ in a marked degree, consequently the results shown above do not 
represent fully the benefits which accrue from fallowing. Still, it is. 
apparent that fallowing raises the wheat yield appreciably. 


The average yields per acre from fallowed and unfallowed lands respec- 
tively in the northern, ceutral, and southern districts of the State in each 
year for which records have been obtained were as follow :— 


Table 295.—Wheat Yields on Fallowed and Stubble Land. 


Northern Districts,* Central Districts.* | Southern Districts.* Whole State. 
Season. —. [ss J 

Fallowed.| Stubble. | Fallowed. | Stubble. | Fallowed.| Stubble. | Fallowed. | Stubble, 

bushels, | bushels, | bushels. | bushels, | bushels, | bushels, | bushels. | bushels. 
1923-24 8:3 * 10-4 8-5 15:3 12:2 141 9-6 
1924-25 19-4 16-1 19-1 14-7 19-9 13-9 19-7 14:8 
1925-26 9-3 T5 15-3 10-7 13-2 10-1 13:5 10-0 
1926-27 16-1 14:3 16-4 12-7 15:2 12-3 16-0 13-0 
1927-28 5:8 36 9-0 5-7 11-7 75 11-2 5:3 
1928-29 16:7 14:3 14:5 9-7 13-7 9-2 13-9 10-6 
1929-30 19-2 15-0 79 4.2 11-7 6-5 10-8 TS 
1930-31 16:3 14:7 15-8 12.8 15-2 9-9 15-4 11:8. 
1931-32 20-1 16-4 18-6 13-5 16:7 11-6 17-1 13-4 
1932-33 16-6 12-8 19-3 13-7 20-6 15-1 20-2 14-1 
1933-34 21-4 17:0 14-0 10-3 14:0 78 14:3 10:7 
1934-35 18-0 13-3 13-1 10-2 13-8 9-3 13-8 10-7 
1935-36 13-2 9:3 13-1 7-2 17-0 9-9 15:8 8-5 
1936-37 16-8 12-8 15-0 11-4 16-0 11:8 15:8 11-9 
1937-38 14:8 11-4 14:2 8-6 15:3 9-4 16:0 9-6 
1938-39 23-1 20-6 13-0 9.5 12:3 8:3 13-0 12-6 
1939-40 16-1 13-9 21-9 17-8 18-3 14:8 19-3 15:6 
1940-41 5-2 4:0 veri 6-4. 61 4-4 6-5 50 
1941-42 16-9 14-2 13-4 11-1 11-6 10:8 12-6 12:0 


* Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. 

The following statement shows the approximate areas of new land, 
fallowed land, and stubble land sown with wheat for grain, including that 
sown for grain which failed entirely, in New South Wales during each of 
the ten seasons ended 1941-42. 
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Table 296.—Areas of Wheat for Grain on Fallowed and Unfallowed Land. 


Area Sown, 
HM 
season | Now tana, | Tylowet | Repair, ane 
Total.* Fallowed Land, 
aores. acres, aores, acres, per cent, 
1932-33 175,232 1,852,243 2,776,468 4,803,943 38-6 
1933-34 180,088 2,152,276 2,251,728 4,584,092 46-9 
1934-35 133,018 2,242,764 1,516,986 3,892,768 57:6 
1935-36 127,249 2,199,006 1,525,118 3,851,373 57-1 
1936-37 180,729 2,144,932 1,657,203 3,982,864 53-9 
1937-38 263,409 2,241,214 1,960,041 4,464,664 50-2 
1938-39 ' 281,892 2,179,740 2,189,240 4,650,872 46:9 
1939-40 199,258 2,201,024 1,980,313 4,380,595 50-2 
1940-41 103,643 2,019,754 2,165,380 4,288,777 47-0 
1941-42 46,213 1,509,747 2,412,798 3,968,758 38-0 


* Approximate. 


VARIETIES OF WHEAT GROWN. 


Progress in plant-breeding has been continuous since the time of Farrer 
(1886-1905), though retarded during the war periods. New varieties of 
wheat have been introduced and subsequently replaced by types more 
serviceable from the standpoint of climate and soil, disease resistance, 
quality and productivity. In this work wheat growers have co-operated 
with the Department of Agriculture in cultivating experimental plots on 
farms throughout the State. 


In recent years wheats of good milling and baking quality have been de- 
veloped to replace weak, soft flour wheats of low gulten content, especially 
in the north-western slopes division, where wheats of greater flour strength 
are produced. Fewer varieties have been recommended for cultivation, 
and this has resulted in greater uniformity in the f.a.q. sample with 
consequent advantages in marketing. In 1946-47 nearly 68 per cent. of 
the area sown was of the five leading varieties as compared with 56 per 
cent. in 1929-80, 


Particulars of the principal varieties grown in New South Wales in 
1938-89, 1945-46 and 1946-47 are shown below. The figures, being com- 
piled from preliminary returns, total somewhat less than the area under 
wheat as shown in Table 285, 


Table 297.—Varieties of Wheat Grown. 


Variety. | 1988-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47, | Variety. 1938-39. | 1945-46, | 1946-47. 
acres, | acres, acres. acres, acres acres, 
Bencubbin «.{ 746,093 |1,548,504 |2,180,290 {| Fedweb 1 _ 1,898 55,402 57,304 
Ford ice «| 994,100 | 437,916 ,520 || Ghurka ... ve[ 67,284 50,738 50,922 
Eureka oad * 283,850 | 195,644 || Pusad ... ve 183,358 44,570 51,280 
Eureka 2 ... a * 111,089 | 101,944 |} Pusa 111... wl 17,557 17,504 16,522 
Dundee... 816,238 | 215,035 | 223,312 || Baldmin... «| 16,637 19,014 * 
eae) ARAN | es | aepsae | Semmgne TOL | HE | ace 
lar ia _ ‘ " i unguila, wee ; ; 
Ranee 206,020 | 112,777 | 152,469 || Charter ... wet * 16,554 66,218 
Waratah ... ..-) 286,089 | 105,123 | 127,893 || Cailloux ... ces 370 16,329 ba 
Bobin aa sel 146,285 77,403 kg Baringa ... __...| 266,499 15,296 * 
Nabawa ... oe] 747,749 75,461 63,807 || Other, Unspecified 
Rapier... ae * 63,154 = ete, ..-| 465,581 | 199,587 | 535,705 
Koala vie act bs 59,892 | 100,553 
Total «(5,120,600 |3,808,770 |4,772,978 
i 


* Information not compiled. 
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In 1948 the Department of Agriculture recommended twenty-two prin- 
cipal varieties for sowing in specified zones of the New South Wales 
wheat belt; nineteen varieties for grain, and three for hay or green fodder 
only. The order of sowing relates to the normal range of sowing dates 
for each district. Many of the varieties so classified have been proved! 
under field conditions, to resist stem ‘rust of the races known to be present 
in the State; all are capable of producing medium ‘to heavy yields under 
reasonable conditions of jgrowth. Resistance to leaf rust is rare amongst 
the commercial ‘vatieties, “Che varieties recommended and their -charac— 
teristics ‘are shown ‘below:— 


Table 298.—Varieties of Wheat Recommended for New South Wales, 1948.. 


Characteristics. 
A Districts for which j Disease 
Variety, : : : 1 
Recommended. Tour Straw Resistance, Other and 
Content. . Wag Stem General. 
Smut, | Rust. 
For Hay or Green Foddcr only. 
Baroota Wonder,,.| ©.W. Slopes, C.W. aie Tall, MR, 8. High quality. 
Plains, N.E, Riv- ‘| slender. 
erina, } i 
Florence .., «| Coastal ae se iso do ...| MR. MR. Early maturing;, 
. : resists bunt. 
Zealand ... vol NLT, Riverina Ge uit do «| MR, 8. Late maturing... 
For: Grain—Latly Sowing, 
Bordan ... ...{ ‘General (good ‘rain-) Medium; Tall ...| MR. 8. MR, Septoria. 
fall)—late districts. strong. A 
Celebration . | Nu-Western ... ie do ...) Tall...) R. R. Tree stripping. 
Fedweéb 1 «| Nv-Western ... | do...) Short, / 8, R, ‘Takes Jeaf rust, 
strong. : und ‘Septoria, 
Ford ai .«| General sae oe do «| Tall ..,j MR, M.R. M.R. Septoria. 
‘ : Makes ‘good'hay.. 
Ghurka ... | W. Riverina «|  Weak...| Short, R, MLR. Grain-only, 
‘strong. 
Por Grain—Mid-season sowing, 
Benoubbin -es{ General (drier areas) Weak...) Weak... R 8. ‘Withstand idry 
except Northern, . ness, 
Dundee .., «| General, except Medlum|] Strong MLR. V.S, Damaged be 
Northern, -strong. frost, 
Kendee ... w.| Nv Western .., ..| do. ...| Medium- R, R. | Large, deoply 
‘tall ‘¢réased ‘grain. 
Koala... «| Pts, C.W. Slopes and] ‘Weak...| Strong, | MR, 8. Good ‘heavy 
C.W. ‘Plains. short. train, 
Ranee... » | 8. Central and W. do .,.| Short, is. 8. .| .Disease lidble. 
Riverina, fine, 
. .| strong : 
Waratah ... {| ©. Tands, Pt. C.W. do ..:| Tall, 8. 8. Tends to shed 
Slopes, M.T.A. | _slender,- grain. 
Yalta ave w|  N.-Western.... «| Strong | Fairly R, R, ‘Small grain of 
: -stromg, ' premium qual-- 
; i ity. 
fy \ 
For'Grain— Late ‘Bowing, 
Bungulla ... wf NAV. ‘Plains, Pts. Weeak..J| Wedk...)| RR, 8. WWithstands dry-- 
; OW. Slopes and ness, 
Plains, 
Charter ... o..] N= Western ... «| “Btrong.|| ‘Dall, R, R, (Premium wheat 
‘ P Blender. ; ; in Nw. 
Gabo en «| N.-Western .... a} “Go. Short WS. R. ‘for heavy solls.. 
Gular a. as] Gertural mn wi] ido ...!] Slender 'S. 8. ‘Premium wheat. 
t t 
Pet} a NeWestem... | Strong'| do...) ALR. | 8. | {High quality,but: 


i ‘light yielding. 


R., Resistant; M.R., Moderately resistant; 8.,Stisceptible: V:8., Very susceptible, 
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Rainratt InNpEx In WHeEaT Districts, 

The following summary provides a monthly index of rainfall in the wheat: 
districts of thhe State since 1934. The index is derived from the ratios 
of the average rainfall of eleven districts to the normal rainfall in the 
same districts weighted in accordance with the average ‘area sown with 
wheat in each district. The normal rainfall for each month (based om 
records of a period of years) is represented by 100, and the index shows, 
therefore, the percentage of actual to normal rainfall in each month :— 


Table 299.—Rainfall Index in Wheat Districts, 


2]. $$ 


Rainfall Index—New South Wales Wheat Districts, 
(Porceutage of Normal). 


Month. aT 


1934.] 1935.) 1936. 10971998 1939. 1940.] 1941. 1040 198, 1045,|1045, 1040, 1047 1048. 


January | 169 | 117 | 184 | 154 74 | 38 24 | 336 31 | 138 | 28) 127 | 158] 18 | 1oL 


February |'310 | 104 | 207 | ‘37 si | 221] 18] 87]158] 55 | 32] 02 | 269 207 | 222: 


March 35 | 24 | 131 | 105 9 | 287 | 21) 148] 70] 17] 49] 30] 95] 186] 48 
April 117 | 199 | 67] 41 | 75 | 280] 227| 11] 387] 148] 80] 68] 57] 86 | 126 
May 4] 28] 48] 56] 68] 48} 36) 61 | 287 | 118] 135] 90] 43] 56 | 10% 
June 72) 33/107 | 63] 83/115] 17] 87] 128) 53] 14/167 | 50] 53 | 134 
July 163 | 115 | 203 | 81] 94] 60] 383] 67/113] 83] 638] 73] 84 | 152 . 86 
August 137 | 68] 96 ‘iat ‘141 | 216] 36! 41] 105 | 103) 90) 152) 41 | 97 | 56 


September 7 114 53 83 | 30] 48 | 116 47 78 } 122 26 | 27 39 | 131 84 


October 255 | 116 62 | 109 | 139 | 140] 11 75 | 97 83 73 | 104 | 47 | 127 84 


November|‘218 | 27] 15 | ‘73 | 54 |'201| 82] 65 | 164] 171 | 45 | 67 | 155 | 163 | 88 


December] 66'| ‘68 | 215:| 73°] ‘9 | :26 | 120:| 88) 938] 382] -42:) 47 | 94 | 302 | 110 
Average Yiéld of Wheat -per.acre, Season ‘ended March of following Year. 


16°86 | 3°5 [180 | 19% 


Bushels | 12-5 lw [#0 |123 | 129 |r | ‘6-4 | 12-2 [270 176 | 6° 


The significant months ‘as regards the éffect of rainfall on wheat yields 
are from April to October--especially April, May, and September. ‘The 
wheat districts extend over practically the whole length of the hinterland, 
and seasonal conditions vary widely as between districts. The incidence 
of fallowing and fertilising, temperatures and winds also play a large 
part in modifying the effect of rainfall on yield. 


In the following ‘table the rainfall ‘index for the northern, central, and 
southern sections of the wheat belt is.shown -in comparison ‘with the aver- 
age yield per acre in the seasons 1946-47 and 1947-48. 
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Table 300.—Rainfall Index and Average Yield in Various Wheat Districts, 


Rainfall Index, 1946— Wheat Districts, || Rainfall Index, 1947— Wheat Districts, 
Normal for each Month = 100, Normal for each Month = 100, 

er North- | Central. | montis | total. || North- | Centra} South- | Total, 
January... vo} 180 110 184 158 51 27 8 18 
February ... w) 49 158 363 269 263 257 175 207 
March see ve} 48 76 113 95 100 83 165 136 
April uae wef 60 78 48 57 58 76 95 85 
May tes eA 37 85 49 43 61 83 43 56 
June ae ve 33 38 59 50 38 32 63 53 
July — we 20 42 114 84 80 142 171 152 
August sat sis 1 14 60 41 129 82 96 97 
September ... «| 160 47 10 39 140 139 126 131 
October... vel D4 61 46 47 170 135 115 127 
November... .... 71 | 100 | 196 | 155 || 128 | 196 | 156 | 163 
Decomber ... tak 72 88 102 94. 173 325 319 302 

1946-47, 1947-48, 
Average yield of 

wheat per acre...) 1-5 | 17 | 5-5 | 3-5 18:5 | 18-2 196 18-9 


Marketing or WHEAT, 


The development of the wheat industry in New South Wales is depen- 
dent largely on world demand, on efliciency of production, facilities for 
gaining access to overseas markets, and on the maintenance of such internal 
conditions that it will pay local farmers to grow wheat. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the price of wheat for export is determined by world’s parity, 
which fluctuates with the world supply and demand; the market for the 
exportable surplus of local wheat is found chiefly in Europe, but quantities 
of flour are sent to the countries and islands in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. Jor some years after 1930 large quantities of wheat were shipped 
to China and Japan. 


In Europe Australian wheat is affected by the competition of great 
wheat-producing countries nearer the market—the United States, Canada, 
the Argentine and Russia—which derive advantages from shorter distances 
and lower ocean freight. These advantages are counteracted to some ex- 
tent by the greater land haulage necessary from the interior to the coast 
of some of these countries. All wheat grown in Australia since the out- 
break of war has been handled in, and marketed through, compulsory pools 
controlled by the Australian Wheat Board. Latterly the bulk of the ex- 
portable wheat has been disposed of under contracts entered into with 
oversea Governments, chiefly of the United Kingdom, India (and Pakistan) 
and New Zealand. 


The movement of wheat and flour oversea from New South Wales in the 
years 1933 to 1948 is shown in the next table. The particulars for the 
respective years relate to the twelve months ending 30th November, and 
represent the movement following each harvest. Flour is expressed at its 
equivalent in wheat, viz., 48 bushels of grain to 2,000 lb. of flour, Com- 
plete information as to interstate movement since 1989 is not available. 
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There is normally a considerable movement of wheat interstate from New 
South Wales but in 1944-45 and 1946-47 imports were made necessary by 
smallness of the local harvests. Figures compiled by the Australian Wheat 
Board show that in 1944-45 there were net imports totalling 5,927,000 
bushels of wheat and 1,392,000 bushels (wheat equivalent) of flour from 
other States and 468,810 bushels of wheat from the United States, and 
in 1946-47, of 18,337,000 bushels of wheat and no flour from other States. 


Table 301.—Oversea Exports of Wheat and Flour and Stocks: 
New South Wales. 


Export Oversea yeccraet Export Oversea Recorded 
Year from N.S.W, orks at Year from N.S.W. Sn 
oth Nov 30th Nov 
"| Wheat. | Flour. | een "| Wheat, | Flour, | Wheat and 
Expressed in thousand bushels of wheat, 
1933 34,669 11,256 6,110 1941 1,969 12,526 6,232 
1934 10,430 11,513 13,302 1942 3,761 4,475 16,055 
1935 16,324 12,666 5,980 1943 2,208 5,650 25,859 
1936 16,442 8,828 2,719 1944 305 12,862 19,090 
1937 19,513 9,187 3,272 1945* 33 4,384 2,082 
1938 16,807 10,836 4,134 1946 6,181 14,841 11,854 
1939 13,993 15,808 6,733 1947* 17 7,136 3,023 
1940 19,966 15,266 | 20,803 1948 37,031 16,082 14,086 


* See paragraph preceding table. 


Graping or Wueat, 


Wheat for export is marketed almost entirely on the basis of a single 
standard known as f.a.q. or fair average quality. In New South Wales the 
standard is determined by a committee under supervision of the Grain 
Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce, representatives of the 
Farmers and Settlers’ Association and the Department of Agriculture. 
Samples obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed in propor- 
tions based on production, and an average is struck, to be used as a 
standard in wheat export transactions. The Schopper weighing machine is 
used. 


The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
Wales for each of the past ten seasons, and the date on which it was fixed 
jn each year :— 


Table 302.—Wheat, F.A.Q., Standard, (N.S.W.). 


Weight of Weight of 
Season. Date Fixed. Se a i Season. Date Fixed. ele teas 
f.a.q. fia.q. 
Ib. Tb, 
1939-40 | 26th Jan., 1940 634 1944-45 2nd Feb., 1945 63 
1940-41 | 24th Jan., 1941 62% 1945-46 | 15th Feb., 1946 634 
1941-42 | 21st Jan., 1942 64 1946-47 | 28th Jan., 1947 624 
1942-43 5th Feb., 1943 63 1947-48 | 20th Feb., 1948 604 
1943-44 4th Feb., 1944 644 1948-49 | llth Feb., 1949 634 
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The weights shown above are those used for guidance in determining 
whether particular lots of wheat are at or above fair average quality, but 
mot as a measure of quantity. Normally wheat is sold in New South Wales 
by weight (bushel of 60 lb.), and not by. volume. 


In certain seasons, when a substantial quautity of the grain was pinched 
or damaged by adverse seasonal conditions, a “second” grade was deter- 
mined. Separate Australian pools were formed to handle “under quality” 
wheat grown in 1939-40, 1941-42 and 1947-48, and comprised pools Nos. 3, 
5A and 114, particulars of which are given in Table 306. 


Butk Hanp.uina. 


The circumstances leading to the erection of bulk handling facilities were 
described at page 584 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


The grain elevator system consists of a concrete and steel shipping 
elevator at Sydney, with a storage capacity of 7,500,000 bushels at one 
filling, a terminal elevator at Newcastle, with a capacity of 800,000 bushels 
at one filling, and 180 elevators situated at the more important wheat re- 
ceiving stations throughout the State. These country elevators, which have 
‘direct access to rail, have a storage capacity at one filling of 24,478,000 
bushels, 


The terminal elevators at Sydney and Newcastle have been built and 
‘equipped for receiving, handling and shipping classified wheats, and 
facilities for cleaning and conditioning are provided. Electric power 
is used. The terminal elevator at Sydney is connected with the railway 
system of the State by four lines of rail, and has a receiving capacity of 
6,000 tons (approximately 224,000 bushels) per day, and a shipping capacity 
of 12,000 tons (approximately 448,000 bushels) per day of eight hours. At 
Neweastle the rates are 2,000 tons and 8,000 tons per day respectively. 


The country elevators, with few exceptions, are equipped for receiving 
wheat in bulk from farmers’ waggons and loading into bulk trucks. The 
more modern are fitted with weighbridges for inward weighing, and the 
majority are equipped with outward scales. The storage capacity of the 
individual country elevators varies from 30,000 bushels to 850,000 bushels. 
‘They are built of reinforced concrete and steel with corrugated galvanised 
iron coverings, and practically all of them are capable of receiving: classified 
or graded wheat in bulk. 


Wheat is generally transported from the farms to the silos in bags 
fastened by clips or sewn, the bags being emptied and returned to the farmer 
for subsequent use, but some farmers utilise bulk waggons. For conveyance 
from the country stations to the terminal, special railway trucks are 
provided. 


Upon the introduction of war-time control by the Australian Wheat Board 
and the inauguration of Pools for the 1989-40 and following harvests, 
negotiable wheat warrants formerly issued by the Government Grain Ele- 
vators were replaced by a “Wheat Warrant and Claim for Compensation.” 
This is a certificate that the grower named therein has delivered the quan- 
tity set out, and is handed direct by the Government Grain Elevators to 
a licensed receiver nominated by the grower. Advances are made to the 
growers against the wheat by the licensed receivers as they are approved. 
by the Board. 
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The bulk handling system was first put into operation in 1920-21 and its 
development is shown in the following table:— 


Table 303.—Grain Elevators—Wheat Received, 


r Wheat Received. Proportion of 
oe ae Storage Wheat Received 
vators Capacity of in Dlevators, 
in Country | Elevators ‘ 
Season. | Districts. | Available In Terminal 
in Country In Country | Elevators Total To Total 
Districts.* Elevators, \from Non-Silo To Total | Quantity 
Avail- oes Stations, Crop, | Received 
able. Used, at Rail, 
bushels. bushels, bushels, bushels, per cent, | per cent, 
1920-21 | 28 | 28 5,450,000 1,941,694 |... 1,941,694 3-5 4:2 
1925-26 62 62 13,500,000 8,295,148 841,185 9,136,333 27-0 34-9 
1930-31 99 99 16,373,000 22,948,116, 724,972 23 873,088 85:9 41:3 
1931-32 | 105 | 105 16,613,000 23,877,542 2,123,344 26,000,886 47°3 53-1 
1932-33 | 111 | 111 | 17,188,000 | 33,954,534 500,877 34455 411 43.7 52-2 
1933-34 | 119 | 119 17,693,000 21,229,928 566,575 21,796,503 38:2 41-9 
1934-35 | 149 } 149 21,083,000 21,509,227 | assaee 21,509,227 44-2 64:6 
1935-36 | 158 | 156 21,773,000 24,811,726 295,897 25,107,623 51-4 62:8 
1936-87 | 175 | 175 23,123,000 29,087,579 142,981 29,230,560 52-5 64-3 
1937-38 | 175 | 175 23,223,000 32,533,477 146,566 32,680,043 59:3 72:5 
1988-89 | 175 | 173 23,323; 000 27,590,667 307,776 27,808,443 46-6 59-9 
1939-40 | 175 | 175 23, 523,000 38,912,339 295,699 39,208,038 51:2 62:3 
1940-41 | 175 | 159 | 28,548,000 | 11,453,207 7,140 | 11,460,347 47-9 745 
1041-42 | 180 | 180 24,478,000 25,161,215 385,138 | 25,546,353 52-7 68-0 
1942-43 | 180 | 180 | 24,478,000 | 26,089,872 | 26,089,372 50:5 60:7 
1043-44 | 180 | 180 | 24,478,000 | 19,276,772 | ose 19,276,772 40:6 50-3 
1944-45 | 180 51 | 24,478,000 5,467,188 | ieee 5,467,138 31/9 53-1 
1045-46 | 180 | 178 24,478,000 25,825,915 | wee 25,825,915 41:3 50:3 
1946-47 | 180 90 | 24,478,000 5,835,923t] —...... 5,835,923t 87-2 778 
1047-48 | 1814] 181} 24, 578 0004 43,018,879 272,203 | 43,291,082 4555 50-9 


* At one filling. + Includes one leased silo not part of system. t N.S,W. wheat only, In 
addition, 6,377,386 bushels of Victorian wheat were, handled through the country system, 


The storage in elevators of wheat from earlier harvests limited receivals 
in 1942-43 and 1948-44, 

The following table shows the financial operations in connection with the 
grain elevators in the last ten years. ‘The capital cost to 30th June, 1948, 
consisted of £5,300,000 expended from the General Loan Account and 
£30,836 from the Unemployment Relief Fund. Earnings are paid into and 
expenses defrayed from the Cousolidated Revenue Fund. The charge for 
interest and exchange on interest remitted overseas, as showu in the table, 
represents the amount calculated at the average rate paid on the public 
debt of the State. 


Table 304.—Grain Elevators—Finances. 


Receipts. 


A Payments 
Year Capital cost A Charge for 
(Working 
aot an Pane) Handling Storage and Sundry aaeneeas 
: Tees, Fees. Other. Total, Expenses), 
z £ | £ £ £ £ £ 


1939 | 5,214,509 | 218,136 | 162,169 9,645 | 389,950 108,132 189,436 
1940 | 5,231,931 | 298,836 | 129,424 30,376 | 458,636 191,375 190,991 
1941 | 5,325,514 | 141,054 | 186,373 4,863 | 332,290 | 107,529 193,223 
1942 | 5,330,776 | 220,475 | 125,893 15,936 | 362,304 106,413 193,155 
1943 | 5,330,806 | 158,463 74,038 3,948 | 236,449 116,962 191,575 
1944 | 5,330,836 | 279,972 23,921 4,725 | 308,618 99,364. 192,451 


1945 | 5,330;836 | 376,691 vee 3,538 | 380;229 73,355 192,064. 
1946 | 5,330,836 | 334,495 ae 4,621 | 339,116 115,448 187,088 
1947 5,330,836 | 378,853 aes 2,693 | 381,546 82,373 183,455 
1948 | 5,330,836 | 349,189. ane 5,445 | 354,634 212,533 179,457 


After meeting expenses (including interest and exchange) the operations 
of the Government Grain Elevators resulted in surpluses of £16,803 in 
1943-44, £114,810 in 1944-45, £36,580 in 1945-46 and £115,718 in 1946-47 
and a deficit of £87,356 in 1947-48, 
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Under the system of pooling wheat, described below, fees for the 
handling of wheat by the elevators are paid by the Australian Wheat Board. 
Since November, 1942, the basis of payment has been actual working costs 
plus an allowance for capital charges on bulk handling equipment. 


Wear Arrivats av Ramwway Depots. 


As a rule small quantities of new season’s wheat become available towards 
the end of November, the actual time varying under seasonal influences. 
Usually all but a small proportion of the crop intended for sale is sent 
from farm to railway for transport before the end of February. These 
particulars of wheat delivered to rail by growers exclude New South Wales 
wheat consigned to the Wheat Board in Victoria. 


Table 305.—Wheat Received at Railhead. 


2 ‘ Proportion Received. 
roportion 
Season. Bulk, Bagged. Total, of Harvest. 
In Bulk, In Bags. 
bush. bush. bush. per cent, per cent, per cent, 
1942-43 26,089,372 16,305,801 42,395,173 82-0 61°5 38-5 
1943-44 19,276,772 18,997,473 38,274,245 80:6 50-4 49-6 
1944-45 6,467,138 4,821,021 10,288,159 60-0 63-1 46-9 
1945-46 25,825,916 25,015,191 50,841,107 81:3 50-8 49-2 
1946-47 § 834,784 1,780,435 7,565,219 48-2 77-1 22-9 
1947-48 43,029,765 38,008,255 81,083,020 85-1 63-1 46-9 


Wueat Poous MANaceD BY THE AUSTRALIAN WHEAT Boarp. 


Wheat of each harvest acquired and marketed by the Australian Wheat 
Board is treated in a separate pool. No. 1 pool comprised the residue of 
the 1938-39 crop, most of which was held by traders when requisitioned. 
In 1939-40, 1941-42 and 1947-48 relatively small quantities of inferior 
grade wheat were marketed in Pools No. 8, No. 5a, and No. 114, respec- 
tively, but no New South Wales wheat entered Pool No, 54. Growers 
received approximately 8d. and 74d. per bushel less for No. 8 Pool and 
No. 114 Pool wheat than for wheat in Pools No. 2 and No. 11. Wheat 
delivered to and advances made by the Board were as follows :— 


Table 306.—Australian Wheat Pools. 


Wheat Acquired in— Advances to Farmers. 
ao Harvest. Total Amount. Average per bushel (All States), 
New South 
All States, 
Wales New South) ant states. Basis, Bagged.| Bull, 
thous, thous. £000. £000. Terminal Ports— s. d. a8 da 
bus. bus. 
1 1938-39 6,226 a rert * 2,427 FB, ae ane re ; a . 
2 1939-40 65,350 94,10 ax Trucks 
3 | 1930-40| 1,388 | 1,338 } 10,209 | 81,358 35 | 3 3 
4 1940-41 16,919 63,659 ace mnie i ‘ Oe 3 ae 
6 1941-42 41,236 3:00 : I 
BA} 1941-42} asa, } 153,044 { - } 27,120 4 3 96| 3 6d 
5 aut Country Sidingst— 
6 1942-43 44,709 | 141,990 9,16! 29,88 ota, - : , 
, Ne on-quota 4 85) 4 55 
q 1043-44 40,879 94,756 10,117 23,796 Quota vais 4 “ : 
: : Bouraupty 5 62) 5 87 
8 1944-45 12,168 38,826 2,719 8,845 Quota a) . 
: , Non-quota \ 5 08) 4 98 
9 1945-46 54,889 | 123,825 19, 433° 44,264 All wheat, 7 84) 7 48 
10 1946-47 8,635 98,520 3, 732 388, 042 All wheat | 9 6 9 0 
11 1947-48 83,855 | 197,889 } 54,450 } 120, 225 { Ail wheat | 18 2:5]12 7 
114 | 1947-48) 6,561 6,704 All wheat 112 7 11 11:5: 
* Not available. t Freight (average per bushel in New South Wales 5:55d. to 1945-46, 


6-75d, in 1946-47 and 7-81d. in 1947-48) to be deducted from amounts stated. 
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Wueat: Ocean FReicuts. 


In ordinary circumstances, in the conditions governing the marketing 
of wheat abroad, the shipping space offering and its cost are very important 
factors. Under condition of war most of the shipping was under Qovy- 
ernment control, the space available for wheat was limited, and costs of 
ocean transport increased considerably. Shipping difficulties continued in 
the early post-war years and United Kingdom shipping remained subject to 
direction. 


Information regarding rates of ocean freight from Sydney to London 
are shown in the chapter “Shipping” of this Year Book. The rate of 
freight per ton (in English currency) on bulk wheat, Syduey to London, 
was 102s. 6d. at 30th June, 1948, compared with 115s. at 30th June, 
1946 and 1947, 135s. 6d. from 1941 to 1944 and 31s, 3d. in 1939. 


ConsumprTion or WueEat In New SourH WALES. 


Data obtained since the year 1927 have enabled estimates to be made 
of the consumption of wheat in New South Wales based upon total re- 
corded production, less net exports, with due adjustment for recorded 
stocks, exclusive of seed wheat and of wheat retained for use in the locality 
in which it is grown. The average quantity used for seed is approximately 
one bushel per acre. 


For the purpose of the estimates, the wheat year is considered to extend 
from 1st December to 30th Noveniber, and at the latter date returns of 
stocks are obtained. As, however, in some years cousiderable quantities of 
new season’s wheat arrive on the market in the latter half of November 
and as records of wheat in transit are difficult to obtain, it is not possible to 
estimate closely the consumption of individual years. 


Prior to the war the average annual consumption of wheat in New South 
Wales was estimated to be about 22,700,000 bushels, viz., 18,750,000 bushels 
used as flour, 4,700,000 bushels as seed and 4,250,000 bushels for other pur- 
poses, mainly poultry feed. 


During later years there was an increase in consumption due to expan- 
sion in pig and poultry farming, use of wheat for feeding stock in place of 
other fodder in short supply, increased usage for breakfast foods, and (till 
1945) distillation of power alcohol from wheat to eke out war-time supplies 
of liquid fuel. 


Full data regarding the interstate movement of wheat and flour were 
not available during the war years. Because of drought wheat production 
in the State was so small that it was necessary to import nearly 8,000,000 
bushels in 1944-45 and over 18,000,000 bushels in 1946-47 of wheat and 
flour (wheat equivalent) from other States. Indications are that the 
quantity of wheat consumed in New South Wales may have been between 
37,000,000 and 88,000,000 bushels in 1944-45 and approximately 28,000,000 
bushels in 1945-46, 1946-47 and 1947-48. In each of the last three years, 
rather more than 14,000,000 bushels were consumed as flour, and about 
1,000,000 bushels for breakfast foods, etc.; stock feed absorbed from 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 bushels and approximately 4,800,000 to 5,400,000 
bushels were used for seed wheat in the respective years. 
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Wheat Sold for Stock Feed. 


The quantity of wheat sold for istock feed, etc., in New South Wales ‘by 
the Australian Wheat Board in each wheat year ended 30th November 
since 1940-41 was as follows :— 


Season. Thous. ‘bus. Season. Thous. ‘bus. Season. ‘Thous. bus. 
1940-41 ... 4,964 1948-44 ... 13,280 1946-47... 7,956 
1941-42 ... 7,414 1944-45 ... 17,618 1947-48 ... 63984 
1942-43 ... 7,452 1945-46... 7,913 


The use of wheat for stock feeding began to increase in 1940-41. Wheat 
was used very extensively in 1948-44 and 1944-45 when natural pastures 
were scanty owing to drought. It was deemed necessary to ration wheat 
sales for stock early in 1945 in order to safeguard supplies for human con- 
sumption and a committee which included the Commonwealth Director 
of Agriculture as chairman and a representative of the Australian Wheat 
Board undertook the control of the distribution of wheat. The quotas 
allocated to New South Wales for stock feeding were 14,000,000 bushels 
for the eleven months ended November, 1945, 7,100,000 bushels in 1945-46. 
and 10,200,000 bushels in 1946-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49. 


Changes in the Australian Wheat Board’s selling prices for wheat for 
stock feeding, per busliel, truck lots, f.o7r. port, bulk basis from January, 
1940, were as follows :— 


per ‘bus. per bus, per bus, 
From— s. d. From— 8. d. From— 8. d. 
1940-to Apr. 11 3 104 1942—Apr. 16 3 32 1947—Dec. 22 5 0 
Apr. 12 4 1 * * 
July 29 4 Of 1945-Nov, 28 4 3 1948—Jan. 19 6 ‘32 
* * Dec. 1 6 82 
1941-Nov. 13 3 Of 1946—Dec. 13 411 


For the reduction of 6d. per bushel from 16th April, 1942, the Board 
was reimbursed by Commonwealth subsidy. Subsidy ceased from 18th 
December, 1946. 


Pricrs or WHEAT. 


Information regarding the prices of wleat in ‘Sydney in each year since 
1911 is shown in the following table, The figures for the years 1865 and 
onward were published in the Year Book for 1919. 


The prices quoted in ‘the table for the years 1911 to 1936 inclusive 
are per ‘imperial bushel ‘660 Ib.) :of f.a.q. wheat in three-bushel ‘bags; the 
bag was sold with the wheat and was included in the weight paid for as. 
wheat. From 1987 the prices are per bushel of f.a.q. bulk wheat. The 
monthly averages represent the mean of daily prices, and the annual aver- 
age is the mean of the monthly averages. ‘he prices quoted for the years: 
915 to 1921 -are those officially ‘fixed for wheat for home consumption 
(imported wheat in 1920); the quotations 1922 to 1939 (October) are 
shippers’ and millers’ ‘buying ‘prices. Since October, 1939, prices of wheat 
have'been fixed by the Australian Wheat ‘Board, and ‘the Sydney price per 
bushel £or bulk wheat for flour for local consumption was 8s. 11d. from 
August, 1940 until December, 1947, when it was raised to 48. 114d. Tt 
became 6s. 3d. in January and 6s. 8d. -in December, 1'948 and to March,, 
1949 -was unchanged at ‘that ‘price. 


Prices charged for wheat for stock feed are shown above on this page. 
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Table 307.—Prices of Wheat, Sydney. 


Price of Wheat,, Sydney. ; Price.of Wheat, Sydney, 

Year, - Average ||, 88 | : | Average 
February. | March, for February, | March. for 

. b Y¥ear. 4 : ~ Year, 

t iy \ 
Per. bushel.) Per bushel, | Ren bushel. Per. bushelt |Per bushel. |, Per bushel 
s d. 8. di 8. (os: da s. dg. | 8 
79! ay 5 3 3 | & 6 _ 1927 ' 5 lb | & OF 5 5 
1912. 3 Of 3 8h 4°91 1928 5B 2 | & 5h 5 14 
1913 3 64 3°47 | 8 Tf. 1929 4 8b | 4 74 4 104 
1914 3 8 "3 9} 4 14 1930 4 8 4 5 _ 8 104 
1915 5 6 ' 5 6 & 5 1931 2 Te | 2 1e 2. 5f 
1916. BE 5 Of 4 10; 1982. 3. 2 . 3 1 3 OF 
1917 "4 9 4 9 4 9 1983. 2 8 | 2 OF 2 104 
1918 4 9 4 9 4 9 1934 2 5} 2 64 2 8h 
1919 5 0. 5 0 5 1s 1935 2 11h 3. 1 3 OF 
1920 8 5 8 10 8 7 1936 3.7 3. 8 4 24+ 
1921 9 0 | 9 0 8 8 1937. 5B O* 5 43 5 2 
1922 5 2 5 11 5 8 1938 4 5h 4 14 3: 64 
1923' 5 8 & 7 ' 6 34 1939 2, 54 2 4 2 67 
1924 4 7 4 7 5 & 1940 3 94 | 3 94 3 1r 
1925 6 94 6 3} 6 2 1941-46; 3 Wt 3 11+ 3 114 
1926 5 11} 5 8} 6 2 1947, 3 14f 3114 3 112 
, 1948 6 3 6 3. 6 2h 
t 


In the above table the prices of wheat for the year 1940 onward, are not 
comparable with those shown for earlier years. As explained on page 328, 
prices in the more recent years need to be considered in conjunction with 
flour tax util its cessation on 22nd December, 1947 in arriving at the 
purchase price to consumers of wheat consumed locally as flour. The 
average prices received by wheat growers were indicated fairly reasonably 
by average shippers’ and millers’ buying prices (with adjusment for freight) 
until the fixation of prices by the Wheat Board commenced in October, 
1989. From that time the average return to. farmers has been governed 
hy payments from the wheat pools in disbursement of moneys accrued 
from local and overseas sales and from proceeds of the flour tax, ete, 
and is indicated in succeeding, paragraphs. 


Under the present stabilisation scheme, to operate until the close of the 
1952-53 season, the price of wheat in each major producing State is to be 
maintained at the home-consumption price, which, in turn, is to be related 
to the cost of producing wheat and is to be varied year by year in accord- 
ance with an index of production costs. The trend in export prices of 
Acstralian wheat since 1938 has. been related to the state of world wheat 
supplies. These contracted during the war and: were extremely short in 
the later war and early post-war years. Jixport prices rose appreciably 
up to 1944 and sharply during 1945 to early 1948, holding at the record 
level of 20s. 10d. per bushel from February to May, 1948. Thereafter, 
with current and prospective world supplies more nearly approaching 
demand, a downward trend developed and in February, 1949 the basic 
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export price was 15s. 64d. per bushel. Trends 


following table :— 


are illustrated by the 


Table 308.—Export Prices of Wheat, Australia. * 


Average 
during— 
March ...) 47:96 | 27-19 
June ve) 41:85 | 28-68 


September | 32:72 | 29-93 
December | 28:96 | 35-50 


1938, | 1989, | 1940, | 1941, | 1942, 


1943. | 1944, 


1946, | 1946. | 1947, | 1948, 


Pence per bushel. 


47-00 | (50-00), 50-00 
48-00 | (50-00)) 50-00 
(47-25 )| (50-00) (60-00) 
(47-75) (50-00)| 50-00 


, £a.q., £.0.r., ports, 


(77-00) | 122-00 | 187-00 | 250-00 
t 122-00 | 196-00 | 237-00 
T 134-00 | 204-00 | 208-25 
116.00 | 164-00 | 238-00 | 190-25 


Year ...| 40-72 | 29:37 


47-50 | 50-00 | 50-00 


51:00 | 57-00 
(61-00); 60:00 
51-00 | 69-00 
57-00 | 75-00 
51-75 | 64-00 


Figures in brackets are nominal. 
bagged and bulk lots to October, 1939. 


T 130-90 | 200-08 | 223-98 


* Average shippers’ limits, f.o.r. ports for growers f.a.q. 
Trom November, 1939, the quotations are approximate 


(being the basic export selling price of Australian Wheat Board) but are comparable (approximately) 
with prices shown for earlier years, TNo sales, 


Estiaatep RETURN To WHEAT-GROWERS FOR WHEAT. 


It was very difficult to determine satisfactorily the estimated net return 
to wheat-growers prior to 1927 because adequate data were not available. 
Latterly additional information has been obtained and the averages as 
estimated for 1927 and subsequent years to 1989 are close approximations. 
The estimated net return for each of these years represents the weighted 
average price of wheat delivered at country railway sidings less the net 
cost of bags. 


The net return to wheat-growers in 1939-40 and later seasons has been 
estimated on the basis of advances by the Australian Wheat Board and 
were as follows:— 


Table 309.—Estimated Return to Wheat Growers (as at country sidings). 


Pap eae eed enwed 
et Return Net Return et Return et Return 
Season. to Grower || Se80n- | to Grower || S€880M- [to Grower || 5€2809  |"to Grower 
per bushel. per bushel. per bushel. per bushel 
8, d. s, d. 
1910-11 3 1 1920-21 7 0 s. d. s. d, 
1911-12 3 3 1921-22 4 8 1930-31 1 7 1939-40 211-9 
1912-13 3 3 1922-23 4 8 1931-32 2 11:5 1940-41 3.7 
1913-14 3 2 1923-24 4 7 1932-33 2 6 1941-42 38 36 
1914-15 56 1 1924-25 5 7 1933-34 2 55 1942-43 3 11:7 
1915-16 4 0 1925-26 5 1 1934-35 2 11-2 1943-44 4 96 
1916-17 210 1926-27 4 6 1935-36 3804 1044-45 5 28 
1917-18 41 1927-28 4 7 1936-37 4 8 1945-46 6 11-6 
1918-19 4 6 1928-29 4 0 1937-38 3. 4:5 1946-47 10 38 
1919-20 7 6 1929-30 3 2 1938-39 2 28 1947-48 11 10°8 * 


* On advances to date; may be increased by further payments from pool. 


Payments to wheat-growers in the nature of bounty, drought relief, and 
payments from flour tax are included in the table; these were as follows :— 


d. per bushel. d, per bushel. d. per bushel, d. per bushel. 


1931-32 ... 4:3 1935-36 ... 2-8 1941-42 ... 1:5 1945-46 ... 1-7 
1932-33 ... 3-1 1938-39 ... 5:3 1942-43 ... 1-6 1946-47 .., 23:1 
1933-34 ... 3-8 1939-40 ... 1:0 1943-44 .., 4-1 1947-48 ... 0.8 
1934-35 ... 5-5 1940-41 ... 5-8 1944-45 ... 19-1 


In calculating the averages (per bushel) shown above, drought relief paid 
in some seasons on acreages which failed to produce a minimum yield of 
wheat was taken into account. 
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MAIZE, OATS AND HAY GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Area, Production and Average Yield. 
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oe Graphs have been prepared on the basis of averages of the five seasons ended in each year 
as shown, 
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‘VALUE oF Propvuotion rrom Wuear Crops. 


Wheat growing has been outstandingly the major source of income of 
agriculturists in New South Wales. The value of production from wheat 
crops fluctuates considerably from year to year in consequence of the 
nature of seasons and variations in the area sown and the price of wheat. 
These factors may be interacting in effect and tend to produce sharp short- 
term fluctuations within longer-term movements resulting from persistent 
trends in wheat prices and the relative profitability of wheat growing. 
Improvement in the productivity aud quality of the varieties of wheat 
erown and in farming practice have contributed to an increase in the 
volume and value of wheat production. 


Most of the value accruing from wheat growing is derived from grain, 
but that arising from wheat hay crops is also considerable. In the follow- 
ing table, the gross value at place of production arising from wheat growing 
is shown for 1947-48 and certain earlier seasons. The value of wheat 
grown for green fodder is not ascertained separately and is therefore not 
included. cst ah 


Table 310.—Gross Farm Value of Production of Wheat Crops. 


£ thousand. 

Season. Grain, Hay. Total. Season. Grain, Hay. Total, 
1911-12 4,077 1,561 5,638 1936-37 12,989 1,057 14,046 
1913-14 6,020 1,845 7,865 1937-38 9,,299 1,240 10,719 
1920-21 19,469 3,441 22,910 1938-39 6,695 1,950 8,645 
1925-26 8,590 2,299 10,889 1939-30 11,451 667 12,118 
1928-29 9,851 1,688 11,539 1940-41 4,286 846 5,182 
1929-30 5,448 1,214 6,662 1941-42 8,012 1,351 9,362 
1930-32 5,215 1,186 6,401 1942-43 10,273 1,653 11,926 
1931-32 8,130 601 8,731 1943-44. 11,391 1,131 12,522 
1982-33 9,859 694 10,553 1944-45 4,485 1,274 5,759 
1983-34 7,013 771 7,784 1945-46 21,790 2,695 24,485 
1984-35 7,150 748 7,898 1946-47 8,091 896 8,987 
1935-36 8,137 627 8,764 1947-48 56,454 2,139 58,593 


Very high values for wheat production in the post-war period following 
each World War were due in part to some exceptional harvests, but in 
greater degree to the very high level which wheat prices attained because 
of the acute world wheat supply situation marking those periods. With 
both the harvest and wheat prices at record levels in 1947-48, the value 
of wheat production in that season was by far the greatest ever recorded. 


MAIZE, 


Production of maize in New South Wales attained its maximum 
(7,594,000 bushels) in 1910-11. Thereafter, due in part to the sowing of 
pastures with lucerne and grasses of vigorous growth and high nutritive 
value, the production of maize declined steadily, and has averaged less 
than 3,000,000 bushels in recent years. In 1947-48 the area under maize 
for grain was the smallest since 1863 and less maize was produced thar 
in any year since 1919. Trends in maize growing are illustrated in the 
graph on page 359. The following comparison relates to maize-growing 
since 1906-07 :— 
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Table 311.—Maize, Area and Production. 


365 


A aueti. ‘ ‘Gross Tarm Value of 
Area under Maize. | Production of Maize. "Maize Grain, 
Season. - For a Sani 
‘or For Green verage yi : ; 
Grain. Fodder. Total. | Total. per Acre, Total. Per Acre, 
Av’ge 5 
yrs ended acres. acres, acres. bushels. bushels. & & 3s da 
1910-11 188,384 25,329 213,713 6,030,855 32:0 8B4,050 48 7 
1920-21 139,266 17,137 156,403 3,630,680 25-9 931,000 613 8 
1925-26 1485870 23,485 167,355 3,874,670 26-9 818,910 513 2 
1930-31 119,479 21,280 140,759 3,167,620 26°5 662,460 5 10 10° 
1935-36 114,406 38,014 152,420 3,060,320 26-8 489,330 4 510 
1040-41 124,308 43,579 167,887 8,297,500 26-5 641,260 5 3 2 
1945-46. 102,123 37,406 ‘139,529 2,744,710 26-9 751,810 778 
Year— . : } 
1937-38 125:049 38,785 1633834 3,403,140 272 716,080 514 6 
1938-39 122,201 44,472 166:673 2,905,020 23°8 582,590 4 7 2. 
1939-40: 115j856 50,249 166,105 2,832,810 24-5 507,550 4°67 7 
1940-41, 142,147 41,842 183;989 4,043,985 28-4 741,390 5 4 4 
1941-42, 1175262 46,868 164,130 3,141,720 26:8 610,530 4 $7 1 
1942-43 103,591 88,792 142/383 2,814,765 27-2 809,240 716 3 
1948-44) 103,237 35,362 188j599 2,769,057 26-8 876,870 8 9 10 
1944-45 94,107 34,437 128;544 2,437,317 | ~ 25:9 ( 751,510 719 9 
1945-46' 92;416 31,573 123/989 2,560,695 27-7 810,890 815 6 
1946-47 110j038 33,739 143,777 2,506,926 22:8 812,140 77 7 
1947-48 86/979 28,715 115,694 2,356,710 27-1 | 716,830 8 4106 
A 


Most of the maize used as green fodder is grown for stock in the dairy- 


ing districts. 


“Maize is cultviated chiefly inthe valleys of the coastal rivers and on the 
Northern Tablelands where both soil and climate are peculiarly adapted 
to its growth. The following statement shows the area of maize sown 
for grain, production, and average yield in each division of New South 
Wales in the last two seasons compared with the averages in the five 


preceding years :— 


Table 312.—Maize (Grain) in Divisions. 


Average 5 years a 
ended 1945-46. 1946-47, 1947—48, 
Division. Yield—Bush, Yield—Bush. Yield—Bush. 
Area. Area. et Area, P 
Per er er 
Total, ore: Total. nore Total. acre,. 
Coastal— ‘acres. acres. acres, 
North 41,038 |1,289,428 | 31-4 | 40j021 1,117,029 | .27-9 34,790 11,125,099 | 82-3. 
Hunter and 
Manning 14,006 | 394,764 | 28-0 | 10,886 | 337,302 | 31-0 | 11,135 | 357,861 | 32-2 
Metropolitan 602 13,558 | 22-5 711 25,488 | 35:8 614 21,231 | 34:6 
South . . 5,244 | 175,040 | 33-6 -5j849 | .228,876 | 39.1 6,060 | 223,047 | 36:9 
Total ... «| 60,980 |1;873,690 | 30°7 | 57,467 /1,708,695 | 29-7 | 52,58D |1,727,238 | 32:8 
Tableland— ; ; : 
Northern ... 25,583 | 569,431 | 22-3) ‘34,983 | 652,248 | 18-6 | 26,178 | 456,684 | 17-4 
Central 2,191 39,176 | 17-9 2,246 ‘31,413 | 14:0 1,918 49,704 | 25-0 
Southern ... 123 1,829 | 14.9 80 1,716 4 21-4 198 2,517 | 13-6. 
Total 273897 | 610,486 | 21-9 | 37,900) 685,377 | 18:4 | 28/289} 508,905 | 18:0 
Western Slopes ...| 12,854 | 255,759'] 19-9 | 14/519 | 111,021 | 76] 6/917) 118,143 | 20-0 
Central Plains and i : 
Riverina and 
Western ‘Division B92 4,826 | 12:3 743 1,883 2-5 184 2,424) 13:2 
All Divisions ...| 102,128 |2,744,711 | 28:9 |110,038 |2,506;926 | 22-8] ‘86,979 |2,356,710 | 27-1 
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OATS. 


Experience in the growing of oats for grain is illustrated graphically on 
page 359. The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats 
for grain since 1906-07 :— 

Table 313.—Oats, Grain—Area and Production, 


Gross Farm Value of Oats for 


Area under Production, Grain. 

Season. Oats | - 
for Grain. Total, A rereee Total. Per Acre, 
Annual Average— acres, bushels. bushels. £ £38 d. 
1907-11 70,303 1,409,040 20-0 151,040 2 3 0 
1912-16 72,350 1,304,863 18-0 179,156 29 6 
1917-21 78,000 1,208,660 15-5 214,220 214 11 
1922-26 91,022 1,623,610 17-8 275,870 3.0 8 
1927-31 140,972 2,301,560 16:3 283,440 20 8 
1932-36 207,226 3,562,220 17-2 280,700 171 
1937-41 306,516 4,218,626 13-8 408,690 16 8 
1942-46 454,160 6,052,040 13-3 765,990 113 9 

Yoar— 

1937-38 255,144 3,395,130 13:3 480,980 117 8 
1938-39 399,449 4,831,110 12-1 493,180 14 8 
1939-40 405,262 6,903,990 17-0 431,500 114 
1940-41 236,910 1,995,340 8-4. 224,480 18 Il 
1941-42 303,860 4,118,090 13-6 428,970 1 8 3 
1942-43 431,299 7,338,213 17-0 764,400 115 5 
1943-44 374,205 7,050,438 18-8 763,800 2 010 
1944-45 544,364 1,756,674 3-2 547,770 101 
1945-46 617,070 9,996,765 16-2 1,325,010 2 211 
1946-47 1 557,987 2,045,598 3:7 523,120 18 9 
1947-48 { 609,207 13,673,871 22-4 | 2,051,080 3°7~«4 


Particulars of oaten hay are shown in Table 320. 

The total area of 1,042,940 acres under oats for all purposes in 1947-48 
was exceeded previously ouly in 1942-48 and 1945-46, and that of 609,207 
acres for grain ouly in 1945-46. As a result of the lush season there was 
an exceptionally high yield per acre and the harvest of 13,673,871 bushels 
far surpassed the previous record of nearly 10 million busliels in 1945-46, 
exceeding it by 36.8 per cert. 

The particulars of oats grown for grain, hay or green crops since 1936- 
37 are shown below :— 


Table 314.—Area and Purpose of Oats Crops. 


acres. 
For For 
For For For For 
Year, Grain. Hay. on | Total, Year. Grain. Hay. sat Total. 


1037-38 | 255,144 | 312,337 | 203,592 771,073 || 1043-44 | 374,205 | 252,300 | 341,469 967,074 
1038-39 | 399,449 | 413,002 | 184,221 996,672 || 1944-45 | 644,364 | 237,884 | 280,286 | 1,062,484 
1039-40 | 405,262 | 349,266 | 161,446 915,974 || 1945-46 | 617,070 | 289,720 | 218,679 | 1,125,469 
1040-41 | 236,910 | 248,493 | 231,125 716,528 || 1946-47 | 657,987 |198,134 | 177,160 933,281 
1941-42 | 308,860 | 289,943 | 237,760 831,563 || 1947-48 | 609,207 | 228,359 | 205,374 | 1,042,940 
1942-43 | 431,299 | 351,985 | 348,392 | 1,126,676 


Subsidies provided by the Commonwealth for artificial manures and 
increasing attention given to the raising of fat lambs have been factors 
in the expansion of the cultivation of oats. Considerable areas of oats 
are grown as fodder for sheep, and with an improvement in quality as 
an outcome of plant breeding, grain is sold to local mills to be treated for 
human consumption. 
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The elevated districts of Monaro, Goulburn, Bathurst, and New England 
contain large areas of land on which oats may be cultivated with excellent 
results, as oats thrive best in regions which experience a winter of some 
severity. Particulars of the area cultivated and production in each of 
six divisions in which approximately 93 per cent. of the oats crops were 
grown in the last three seasons are given in the following table:— 


Table 315.—Oats Production in Divisions. 


1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48, 
tutes Production. Production. Production. 
Diviston. Area, Area Area 
for » for , for 
Fi Av'ge ee Av'ge + Av’ge 
Grain. | otal. | per | St8iM | otal. | per | St™ | Totat, per 
acre. acre, acre, 
acres. bush. bush. | acres, bush. bush. | acres. bush. bush. 
Riverina 169,554 |2,076,462 | 12-2 | 143,533 959,556 6-7 | 169,569 |4,495,761 | 26-5 
8.W., Slopes 167,921 |2,783,670 | 16-6 | 153,895 670,942 3-7 | 163,525 |4,063,206 | 24:8 
C.W. Slopes 121,400 |2,450,895 | 20-2 | 104,467 51,177 0-5 | 116,624 |2,488,095 | 21:3 
Central Tablelands 47,747 | 972,201 | 20-4 | 51,890 51,389 3-7 | 68,610 | 979,272 | 16-7 
N.W. Slopes 32,960 | 656,571 | 19.9 | 37,258 24,624 0-7 | 29,628 | 474,975 | 16-0 
Central Plain 33,237 | 273,636 8-2 | 29,632 7,446 O03 | 29,442 | 512,004 | 17-4 


BARLEY. 

Barley is produced only on a moderate scale in New South Wales, and 
supplies for local consumption are imported from other States. Although 
there are several districts where the necessary conditions as to soil and 
drainage are suitable for the crop, particularly the malting varieties, barley 
is grown mainly in the Western Slopes Division and in the Riverina. The 
areas under the crop in other districts are small. 


Only a small proportion of the barley required for malting is produced 
in New South Wales, but in co-operation with the brewers a system of 
seed barley production was inaugurated in 1935-36 and the production of 
malting barley increased. 


The following table shows the area under barley for grain, together with 
the production at intervals since 1900-01. 


Table 316.—Barley (Grain)—Area and Production. 


Production. Production. 

Area Area 

Season, under Barley Season. under Barley | re 
for Grain, Total. alii for Grain, Total. | = woe 

acres, bushels. | bushels. acres, bushels, | bushels. 
1900-01 9,435 114,228 12-1 1939-40 24,273 465,810 19-2 
1910-11 7,082 82,005 11-6 1940-41 20,087 175,674 8-7 
1915-16 6,369 114,846 18-0 || 1941-42 20,581 308,594 14:8 
1920-21 5,969 123,290 20-7 1942-43 14,297 223,236 15-6 
1925-26 6,614 105,150 15-9 1943-44 20,075 379,656 18:9 
1930-31 11,526 188,610 16-4 1944-45 28,119 121,716 4:3 
1935-36 11,583 214,860 18-5 1945-46 28,893 495,936 17-2 
1937-38 11,542 166,860 14-4 1946-47 26,698 107,172 40 


1938-39 14,194 217,680 15-3 || 1947-48 23,478 519,483 22°1 


Barley growing for grain expanded considerably during the war years, 
the average area sown increasing from 11,761 acres in the five seasons ended 
1938-39 to 22,393 acres in the seasons 1941-42 to 1945-46. In 1947-48 when 
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the season was: very favourable, the: harvest of: barley (519,483 bushels) was 
‘the largest on record although the area for grain was 5,415. acres below 
the record: area of 28,898 acres in 1945-46: 


Particulars. of areas sown with barley which yielded grain, hay and 
green fodder and of production in 1988-39 and: each of. the. seasons, since 
1942-43 are shown below :— 


Tahle 317.—Rarley;. Grain, Hay and Green. Fodder. 


Area,,. Production. 
Season, 
+ Malting Other Ha: Green. Total Maltiug | Other Hay. 
: Barley. | Barley. Ye Food. Area Barley. | Barley. 
acres. acres, acres. acres,, acres, bushels, | bushels. tons, 
1938-39 6,961 1233 2,225 7,737 24,156. | 111,780 | 105,90) 2,238 
1942-43 5,501 8,796 4,800 18,863 37,960 79,667 | 143,559 5,776 
1943-44. 10,154 9,921 ji 1,340 11,876 32,291 | 205,449 174,207 1,376 
1944-45 173567 10,562 T,47& 13,529 43,122 79,161 42,555 |i 889 
1945-46. 18,624 10,269 1,088 11,787 |' 41,768 | 339,264 | 156,672 1,342 
1946-47 18,271 7927 U7 6,567 |. 34,039. 76,800 30,282 | Br 
1947-48 15,127 8,351 1,198, 6,228 30,904 | 856,571 | 162,912 1,315 


RICE. 

The cultivation of rice in New South Wales expanded very rapidly after 
1922 when encouraging results were obtained from trials on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. As production increased beyond the demand for 
consumption in Australia a maximum area which might be supplied! with 
water for irrigation of rice was: fixed for each grower. To meet wartime 
demand the area per grower was increased and rice growing was: extended 
beyond the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area to the Tabbita and Benerem- 
bah Irrigation Districts supplied with water from the Murrumbidgee River 
cand in 1943-44 to the Wakool Izrigation Area, supplied from. the Murray 
River. These irrigation areas are the only localities in Australia, where rice 
has been grown extensively. A rice esearch station is maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture at Yanco, where plant. breeding, seed selection 


and general experimental work are undertaken. 


The progress of rice growing, since 1925-26 is illustrated below :— 


Table 318.—-Rice-Growing. 


Number of 

season, | olen 

was Grown, 
1925-26 30 
1930-31 270 
1935-36 304 
1937-38: 319 
1938-39 313 
1939-40. 314 
1940-41; 329 
1941-42: 331 
1942-43: 348 
1943-44. 364 
1944-45 330 
1945-46 329 
1946-47 F 353 
1947-48 y 351 


Average per acre. 


Fi Gross 
fe | aay | ee, | 
mies ice). 74 ib! 

Rice) Yield. (Paddy), 
acres, bus.* £ bus. 
1,556 61,100 12,030 39-2], 
19,825 | 1,427,413 | 259;610 72-00 
21,705, | 2;168,520-| 354,620 99:68 
23,737 | 2,268,907 380,220 95-59 
23,533 | 2,774,987 444,430 117-96 
24,120 1,857,650. 333,360 77-00 
24,547 | 2,240,267 |, 391,690 911-26 
23,633 | 2,192,052,| 425,220 92-75 
34,232 | 3,08¢,480-| 640,990 90-11) 
40,690 | 4,014,933.| 826,820 98-67, 
24,596 | 1,692,747 | 349,790 68-82: 
28,372 | 2,735,040 565,600 | 96-40 
31,995 | 2,978,130 |' 767,330 93-08: 
26,208: | 2,676,267 |; 835,290'| 102-12 


Gross 
Tarm Value, 
£ 
17 
13-1 
16:3 


16:0 
18:9 
13:8 
159 
1.810 
187 


* 42 ib, per bushel. 
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The area sown and the production of rice attained a record in 
'79.948-44. ‘The-area comprised '86;400 acres’in'the Murrumbidgee districts 
sand ‘4,200 acres at Wakool -and production. reached ‘4,014,933 bushels. “In 
'1947-48, rice was grown only in Murrumbidgee districts where. 26,208 
aeres -were.sawn and-.each-grower.was allocated,.a: maximum rice area of 
“60 acres. The season :avas very favourable and’ with the high yield of 
‘102.1 bushels per acre the harvest -approached ‘that 6f the preceding season, 
-although the area: undercrice was about 18 per cent. smaller, No rice hag 
sbeen-planted- at: Wakool since 1945-46. 


“Rice is-matketed by a Rice Marketing Board constituted under the 
“Marketing of Primary Products Act, and normally the greater part of 
the erop is sold for consumption in Australia. The price per ton, f.o.r, 
‘Leeton, was ‘£11 in 1941-42, £11 17s. in 1942-43 to 1945-46 inclusive, 
£14 16s. Od. in 1946-47-:and £18 in 1947-48, 


‘The distribution of rice for consumption by civilians in Australia: was 
suspended in Angust, 1942, since when available supplies have been .used 
cmainly for Australian and Allied Services, for Asiatics in Australia and 
the population of Pacific Islands. 


The quantity of rice (paddy) produced, and the amount and value of 


“Jocal rice shipped oversea from Australia in each year since 1937-38 are 
:shown ‘in the following statement :— 


‘Table .319.—Rice ‘Produced and Rice :Exported : Oversea. 


Local Rice Exported. Oversea from. Australia. 


- Rice 4 
30m ai ‘ he in Quantity. nad 
ae: Cleaned. Uncleaned, | re ‘Vers 
tons (2,240 Ib.). £ 
1938 | aa,542 12,217 126 412 215,358 
1939 52,031 11,832 151 | 835 185,260 
oso | 34,881 14,060 14 403 268;032 
stoat —s| 42,008 39 ;246 282 274 198,826 
yo42, | 41,101 "11,038 244 | 1,095 224,674 
joss —Ssd|sCwozggsa | 9848 | 658, 1352 265,696 
“1944 715,980 ‘| 23,712 11,573 | 958 591,326 
ots || _—_ 31,739 ‘| 3429 | 16 482 509,490 
ioe =| 1,282 9,932 115,855 148 590,897 
1947 | 85,840 | 728,548 1,269 250 769,623 
1948 = |—.80,180 ‘| .97,772 213 82 1,044,992 


‘ 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 
a 
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HAY. 

The production of wheaten and oaten hay varies in accordance with the 
snasonal factors controlling yield, the prospects for grain crops and the 
market demand for hay. In favourable years considerable stocks are stacked 
for use in dry seasons. The production of lucerne hay, though subject to 
considerable fluctuation, is less variable than that of wheaten and oaten 
hay. The following table shows the area, production and average yield 
per acre of hay of each principal kind since 1935-36 :— 


Table 320.—Hay—Area and Production. 


Annual average. 
—45 at; = s&s 
Kind of Hay. 1935-36 | 1940-41 1948-44, | 1044-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 
to ‘0 
1940-41. | 1944-45. 
Wheaten— 
Area ae ve acres} 338,100 | 293,150 | 198,066 | 279,120 | 389,918 | 263,557 | 278,361 
Production... .. tons} 890,732 | 278,491 | 249,905 | 182,760 | 499,482 | 145,088 | 414,329 
eh p.a. ... «tons 1:16 0-95 1-26 0:65 1-28 0°55 1:49 
aten— 
Area a6 «.. acres}! 349,161 276,111 | 252,300 | 237,884 | 289,720 | 198,134 | 228,359 
Production... ... tons} 399,040 | 265,431 329,905 87,836 | 352,976 | 108,504 | 385,742 
Yield p.a. ... .. tons 1-14 0-96 1:31 0-37 1-22 0:52 1:47 
Lucerne— 
Area a ws. acres} 98,762 85,138 82,179 66,820 69,745 79,666 | 110,324 
i 5 ... tons} 153,017 | 138,286 | 153,574 99,173 | 126,016 | 126,636 | 213,865. 
Yield p,a. ... «tons 1:55 1-62 1:87 1-48 1:81 1:59 1-94 
Barley and Rye— 
Area ou vee ACTES 2,342 2,846 1,925 2,055 1,831 1,113 1,465. 
Production... «tons 2,638 2,753 2,257 1,384 1,588 707 1,637 
Yield p.a. ... .. tons 1:13 0-97 1:17 0-67 1-19 0-64 112 
otal Hay— 
Area ns «» acres} 788,365 | 657,245 | 534,470 | 585,829 | 750,714 | 542,470 | 618,509 
Production... +. tons} 046,427 | 684,961 | 735,641 | 371,153 | 980,012 | 375,985 | 965,578 
Yield p.a. ... w. tons 1-20 1-04 1:38 0-42 1:31 0-69 156 


The production of hay was expectionally poor in 1944-45 and in 1946- 
47, but in 1945-46 it was approximately 20 per cent. greater than the annual 
average of the preceding ten years. 

The quantity of grass cut for hay was ascertained for the first time in 
1945-46. Farmers’ returns indicated the quantity cut as 10,785 tons from 
7,686 acres in 1945-46, 4,632 tons from 8,961 acres in 1946-47, and 12,663 
tons from 9,145 acres in 1947-48, the average yield per acre being 1.4, 
1.17 and 1.88 tons in the respective seasons. Grass hay is not included 
in the figures in the above table. 

Information regarding the storage of hay on the rural holdings is 
shown on page 298 in the chapter “Rural Industries.” 


SUGAR-CANE. 

The great bulk of the Australian sugar-cane is grown in Queensland, 
but its cultivation is an important enterprise on the far north coast of 
New South Wales. The cane-fields are confined to the hills and flats of 
the Tweed and the flats of the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, where the 
conditions are favourable, e.g., cheap transport (important because of the 


bulky nature of the crop), suitable soil, good drainage, adequate rainfalt 


and reasonable freedom from frost. There are few ‘holdings devoted ex- 
clusively to cane-growing; usually it is undertaken in association with 
other agricultural activities and dairying. 

The planting of sugar-cane takes place usually from August to early 
November according to location, soil and climatic conditions. Usually 
plantings are renewed every fourth or fifth year. Harvesting is a stan- 
dardised process carried out on a contract basis. The cut cane is crushed 
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in three mills at convenient centres and the raw sugar is purchased by 
the Queensland Sugar Board in terms of an agreement with the Common- 
wealth Government. Certain particulars regarding the operations of these 
sugar mills and the sugar refinery at Pyrmont (Sydney) are published in the 
chapter “Factories”. 

The average yield of cane per acre varies considerably from year to year; 
it depends partly upon seasonal conditions, cultural methods, and variety of 
cane and specially upon the maturity of the cane—sometimes considerable 
areas are stood over for harvesting in the following year. The highest 
yield on record was 423 tons per acre in 1941-42, 

For several years before the war the area under sugar-cane exceeded 
20,000 acres, but by 1944-45 it had decreased tu 18,478 acres (the smallest 
since 1922) but then recovered gradually and in 1947-48 it was 16,068 
acres. In that season cane was cut for crushing from 7,113 acres and 
8,955 acres remained unent. The quantity of cane cut in 1945-46 was less 
than in any season since 1932-83, but the yields per acre were high in 
1946-47 and 1947-48 and production approached the average of the five 
seasons preceding the war. 

The fluctuations of cane-growing in New South Wales are shown in’ the 
following table :— 


Table 321.—Sugar-cane—Area and Production. 


ducti lu 
abeh nodes Bugaronne: neonate iieetoane qpoluead 

Season, —S 

Cut for | wot cut, | Total.* | Quantity. | AY | gota, | Per A 

Crushing, : : Y- | Por Acre, otal, er Acre. 

acres, acres, acres. tons, tons. £ £ad 
1905-06 10,313 11,492 21,805 | 201,988 19-59 | 161,240 | 15 12 8 
1915-16 6,030 5,228 11,258 | 157,748 26-16 | 205,070 | 34 0 2 
1925-26 8,688 10,675 19,363 | 297,336 34:22 | 397,690 | 45 15 6 
1930-31 7,617 8,007 15,624 | 160,209 21:03 | 279,700 | 36 14 5 
1935-36 10,416 9,794 20,210 | 280,472 26-93 | 384,820 | 36 18 11 
1937-38 10,716 10,137 20,853 | 361,724 33-76 | 489,240 | 45 13 1 
1938~—39 10,458 10,772 21,230 | 336,701 32-20 | 482,520 | 46 2 9 
1939-40 10,488 10,229 20,717 | 274,548 26-18 | 447,830 | 42 14 0 
1940-41 10,192 10,386 20,578 | 342,548 33-61 | 507,260 | 49 15 5 
1941-42 8,491 9,896 18,387 | 359,433 42-33 | 514,910 | 60 12 10. 
1942-43 9,732 8,958 18,690 | 338,013 34:73 | 490,890 | 50 8 10 
1943-44 8,240 7,092 15,332 | 290,364 35-24 | 458,900 | 55 13 10 
1944-45 6,771 6,702 13,473 | 200,050 29-54 | 350,550 | 5115 5 
1945-46 5,943 8,860 14,803 | 166,069 27-94 | 292,640 | 49 4 10 
1946-47 7,563 8,283 15,846 | 309,605 40:94 | 546,470} 72 56 1 
1947-48 7,113 8,955 16,068 | 267,261 37:57 | 560,830 | 78 16 11 


* Exclusive of areas cut for green food or plants since 1910. f At place of production. 


Sugar Agreement. 


Since June, 1920, the sugar industry in Australia has been subject to 
agreements between the Commonwealth and Queensland Governments 
administered by the Queensland Sugar Board, which arranges for the 
refining and marketing of sugar produced in Queensland and New South 
Wales, There is an embargo on the importation of foreign sugar and the 
prices of refined sugar of various grades are fixed on a uniform basis 
throughout Australia. Under the current agreement (operative to 31st 
August, 1951) the wholesale price of refined sugar of 1a grace is £37 6s. 8d. 
(£88 4s. to December, 1947) per ton. The sugar is sold retail on the basis 
of 44d. per lb. in capital cities. 
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Provision is made for rebates: on sugar:used: in the’ manufacture of canned! 
fruits, jams, etc, and:on the sugar contents of other’ manufactures ex-- 
ported to reduce the cost of:the sugar used to a parity: with world prices of* 
sugar. These. rebates! are made at rates.and.on conditions determined. by 
the Fruit Industry Sugar Concession Committee (see pages 375 to 877)- 
and the Export Sugar Committee set up under the agreement. 

Rationing of. sugar. for household consumption. by means of: coupons: 
ceased on 2nd..July, 1947. 


TOBACCO. 

Encouragement has been given for many years by the: Commonwealth 
and State Governments to tobacco growing, but in New South Wales the- 
industry, though potentially important, has not developed. In 1947-48: there 
were only 80 holdings on which tobacco was grown and even at the peak: 
in the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 the average number of holdings was only: 
180; the area’ planted averaged 1,981 acres, and the annual production of" 
dtied leaf was 12;041 ewt. The area planted recovered slightly from 870! 
acres in 1945-46 to 414 acres in 1947-48 but the production of 3,016 ewt: 
of: dried leaf was less than that of any season since 1934-35. There'is a 
State Tobacco Expert to advise farmers and to conduct field experiments: 
assistance has been given by scientific investigations financed from Com- 
monwealth and. State funds; the industry has a. highly protective taviff,. 
and on occasion (as in: 1948-44 and 1944-45) it has been aided by subsidy. 
Researches of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research produced 
effective means to combat blue mould, which earlier had jeopardised the: 
progress: of the industry. 

From May, 1941 until 24th September, 1948, all leaf grown in’ Aus- 
tralia was appraised, acquired and marketed by the Australian Tobacco. 
Board undev National.Security Regulations. 

Tobacco leaf, is grown mainly in the North-western Slopes division om 
light, sandy land with. facilities for irrigation. The experience in. the: 
cultivation of tobacco in New South Wales since 1916-17 is illustrated by- 
the following. table :— 


Table 322.—Tobacco-growing—Holdings, Area, and: Production, 


ue < Gross Average 
Holdings: Area Production | Production | value of Value - 
Season, ati: r per acr rs 

“tobacco,” | Planted. | (Dried.Lent)) chitivated, | Production | per acres, 

No. acres. cwt: ewt: £ £ os. 

Average 1917-21. 105** 1,009- 10,293° 10-20 79,632 78-18: 
x» 1922426-|- 135 1,493 12,234: 8-19 95,890 64. 6 
» 1927-31 |- 87 688 4,310 6-26. |, 38,128. 65 8 
» 1932-36 180 1,931 12,041 6-24. 149,414 77 «5 
» 1937-41 52 759 5,175 6-82 49,508 65 5. 
1937-38 58° 610 3,649: 598°. 37,860 62. I. 
1938-39 41. 629 3,650 5-64 38,220 60 15.. 
1939-40 37 17 4,674 6°52 40,050 55 17" 
1940-41 49 988 8,589 ° 8-69" 77,590 78 121° 
1941+42 62 953, 7,461 7-83" 72,530 TE: QF 
1942-43: 57 823 6,892 8:36 71,790: 87. Bas 
1943-44 39- 657 4,599 7:00 61,5305 93 13. 
1944-45 26 410 3,107 7-58 41,210 100°10- 
1945-46 20 370 3,263 8-82 47,200 T2771" 
1946-47 22 402 3,561 8-86: 53,330. | 132213i7 
1947-48 30 414 3,016- 7°29, 45,400" 1091132: 


* Average for four years—particulare for 1919-20 not available, 
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GRAPES.. 

The most important viticultural: district ig in the: Riverima: Division, 
where 5,081 acres under vines in 1947-48 were for wine-maktingy 702daeres: fou 
table use, 1,874 acres for drying, with 776 acres of young vines. The:preater: 
part of these vineyards. is-in thé Murrumbidgee. Irrigation Area, The 
growing. of. grapes for. drying is. most extensive.in the, irrigation -areas:at- 
Wentworth, where: 3:175:.acres of: vines ‘were devoted: to. this. purpose. and, 
9-acres-to other purposes in 1947-48.. In the Hunter'and Manning; Divis- 
ion. the area cultivated: for grapes. in 1947-48 was 1,256. aeres: for: winer 
making, 262 acres-for- table use,,and 259 aeres- of young: vines. 

In the period spanned by the following: table -there-was: steady expansion - 
in the area under grapes until 1938+89 when the record. area: of(16;979i aeres 
was'reached; it: then.decreased to 15,894 acres in 1944-45 and-recovered'to - 
16,544: acres: in 1947-48; 

A comparative statement of the area planted’ with table, drying and‘ 
wine grapes is shown below :— 


Table 323.—Grapes—Area Grown for Various Purposes. 


Viirleties of Grapes. | 1920-21.* {1930-31* ro4o-a14fio4s-44t 1944-454 |1945-46t]1046-47t/194744944 

acres. acres, acres, acres. aeres, acres. te acres, acres, 

Table ... vn] 2,087 | +2637 | 3,014-| 2,017) 2,906 | 2,735°| 2,904.) , 2,659 
Drymg 699 | 3.937 | 5.368) 5,376) 5377] 5:320| 5,221"|' 5,270 
Wine’ 2) 4,580 | 6771 | 7,371 | 7,064 | 6,847 | 68761) , 6077 | 7,001" 
Total, bearing. | \7,875 | 18,345 | 15,758 | 15,847 | 16,180 14,081 ‘15,102 1145080 
ine... 1, aD 1 2 : ee 

Not bearing y other ts 408 { 433 479 495 e20'|* 716°)" 751° 
Grand Total —_...{_ 10,783 | 15,363 | 16,478 | 16,001 | 15,891 | 15,983 | "16,838'| "16,541, 

* Year ended 30th. June. t+ Year ended 31st Mareh,. 


The production of the vineyards: according to the purposes «for: which ‘it: 
was used is shown in the following comparison. The produce of some varie- 
ties of vines cultivated usually fora particular purpose may be used ulti- 
mately in a different way. The. quantities stated below, therefore, do not 
relate in every. case to the acreages as classified in the preceding: table: 


Particulars regarding the varieties of dried grapes—currants, sultanag 
aud lexias—are shown in Table 336. 


Table 324.—Grapes—Production, 


Production, | 1987-88. 1942-48, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-48; | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 

f ; i de 
Table grapes .. .. tons 5,076 6,186 |° 5,325 4,363 4,817 | 4,682 ' 4,835" 
Dried grapes .. - »” 7,293 8,888 9,207" 6,116" 7,781 |! 6,836; 7,618 
Grapes used- for wine.. ” 18,976 17, 681 20, 627 15,778 | 18,473-]" 21,275°)' 21,578 


Wine made ... we Bal.|2, 690, 315 2, 720; O84 |3;530,012 |2; 578, 732 |2, 967, 648 [3,904,597 |4,500,000 
" 


Seasonal conditions. affect average yields greatly. The: most: critical 
periods, are during the budding..and early. growing season (Séptember. and 
October) and in February and March, when ripening and:picking are.in 
progress and drying is commenced.., 


The: quantity of wine made in.1947-48' was the largest on.record/arid the 
annual output in the five seasonsended: 1945-46 was 21 percent. greater 
than: in the five years ended: 1938-39. 


Particulars: of the production from, vineyards: in: irrigatiou» areas aré 
shown on page-389, 


« 


‘ 
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A Wine Grapes Marketing Board, constituted under the Marketing of 
Primary Products Act of New South Wales, functions mainly as a negotiat- 
ing body between the growers of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and the 
winemakers, 

The export trade in wine was assisted by Commonwealth bounty payable 
under the Wine Export Bounty Act, 1939-44 under conditions as outlined 
on page 476 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. The rate of bounty 
from ist March, 19389, to 28th February, 1947, was 1s. per gallon; the 
amount of bounty paid in New South Wales was £2,427 in 1943-44, £1,597 
in 1944-45 and £1,573 in 1945-46. No bounty payments were made in this 
State in 1946-47 or 1947-48. Under the Wine Export Bounty Act, 1947 
the sum of £500,000 was transferred from the Wine Export Encouragement 
Account (established in 1939 and from which bounty payments were met) 
to the Wine Industry Agsistance Account established under that Act, to 
be used during the ten years from 28th February, 1947 for the assistance 
of the wine making industry. Assistance was made subject to enquiry 
and report by the Tariff Board, and determination by the Minister as to 
whether assistance is necessary or desirable, and of the amount, the 
purpose and the manner of use, of sunis to be expended at any time from 
the Account. At the expiration of the ten years the unexpended balance 
of the Account is to be paid to Consolidated Revenue. 

Under the Wine Overseas Marketing Act, 1929-45 the Australian Wine 
Board (consisting of representatives of the Commonwealth Government, 
grape growers, co-operative wineries aud distilleries and privately-owned 
distilleries) supervises the export trade, maintains a representative in 
London, has all wine inspected before export, and arranges advertising and 
cenological research. To méet its expenses a levy is imposed on grapes 
used in Australia for making wine or spirit used for fortifying wine. 
The levy has been maintained at the original rate of 2s. per ton of 
fresh grapes and 6d. per ton of dried grapes, 


FRUIT GROWING. 


There was a record area of fruit crops of all kinds (including grapes) 
on holdings of one acre or more in 1947-48 of 115,442 acres, viz., produc- 
tive 98,076 acres and not yet bearing 22,366 acres and the gross farm value 
of the fruit produced in that year, £7,484,540 was also greater than ever 
before. Particulars of area and value of the crops in last seven seasons are 
shown below :— 


Table 325.—Fruit—Acreage and Value of Production. 


Orchards. Oth 
Season, Vineyards. | Bananas, Trait Total. 
Citrus. |Non-Citrus.| Total. a 
I 
AREA OF Crops (acres), 
1941-42 27,588 40,945 68,528 16,445 18,862 1,037 99,872 
1942-43 30,043 35,732 65,775 16,302 12,457 1,181 95,665 
1943-44 29,086 38,326 67,412 16,001 12,868 1,008 97,284 
1944-45 28,411 37,549 65,960 15,891 15,250 1,020 98,121 
1945-46 28,502 37,270 65,772 15,983 16,938 1,352 100,045 
1946-47 20,017 38,349 68,266 16,338 20,509 1,824 106,937 
1947-48 31,565 38,811 70,376 16,541 26,381 2,144 115,442 
Gross FARM VALUE OF CROPS (£). 

1941-42 1,157,120 1,120,830 2,277,950 656,090 730,370 40,090 3,704,500 
1942-43 1,464,610 1,728,510 3,193,120 770,990 1,162,070 56,790 5,182,970 
1043-44 2,023,610 2,556,180 4,579,740 896,280 1,712,160 72,050 7,260,230 
1944-45 1,832,920 1,607,730 3,440,650 720,490 1,758,790 48,770 5,968,700 
1945-46 1,671.510 2,530,880 4,202,300 807,600 2,006,330 69,600 7,085,920 
1946-47 1,743,590 2,446,030 4,189,620 815,030 1,831,420 62,620 6,898,690 
1947-48 1,690,810 2,912,470 4,603,280 974,120 1,771,250 85,890 7,434,540 


* Includes passion fruit, pineapples, berry fruits, etc. 
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Opportunities of profitable marketing rather than considerations of suita- 
bility of soil or climate govern the devlopment of the fruit-growing industry. 
With the climate ranging from comparative cold on the highlands to semi- 
tropical heat on the North Coast, a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. 
In the vicinity of Sydney, citrus fruits, peaches, plums, apples, and passion- 
fruit are most generally planted. On the tablelands, apples, pears, apricots 
and all the fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive; in the west and 
in the south-west, citrus, pome and stone fruits, figs, almonds and grapes 
are cultivated; and in the north coastal districts, bananas, pineapples and 
other tropical fruits are grown. 


The usual periods of harvesting are in the summer and early autumn. 
Bananas and citrus fruits are harvested throughout the year. Apples and 
pears ripen from December to May, peaches and plums from November 
to March, apricots from November to February and table grapes from 
January to April. 


Information regarding the marketing of fruit in New South Wales is 
given at the conclusion of this chapter. 


Particulars as to the number of fruit trees on rural holdings of one 
acre or over in 1980-31, 1988-39 and 1947-48 and the yield in 1947-48 are 
shown below. Bananas, passion fruit, pineapples, grapes and berry fruits 
are not included. 


Table 326.—Fruit Trees: Number and Production. 


1930-31, | 1938-39, 1947-48. 
Number of Trees, Number | Trees of Bearing Age. 
Fruit, el By | ey ————S oo 
Not yet ; Not yet not ye 
B felt i Bearing. paueae. Bearing. | Bearing, | Number. | Yield. 
Oranges— bushels. 
Navel ... se] 158,380 551,616 114,546 643,736 139,809 721,425 | 1,255,074 
Valencia aw 284,560 719,441 154,055 802,254 330,024 983,690 | 1,552,678 
All other ry 39,081 425,123 20,971 185,747 16,619 118,099 14,902 
Total Oranges ...| 432,021 | 1,696,180 | 280,572 | 1,631,737 | 486,452 | 1,823,214 | 2,962,654 
‘Lemons one tee 53,350 210,833 65,352, 207,464 75,959 287,641 435,631 
Mandarins .., ove 100,184 589,839 20,274 331,955 18,461 224,284 258,218 
Other Citrus oe 14,919 27,942 19,012 39,628 23,390 67,583 142,635 
Total Citrus ...| 600,474 | 2,524,794 394,210 | 2,210,784 604,262 | 2,402,722 | 3,794,138 
Apples zee ons 323,802 967,164 471,810 | 1,104,399 191,228 | 1,133,290 | 1,329,955 
Pears ‘ise we 45,614 301,612 61,645 290,942 40,717 292,319 429,916 
Peaches— 
Dessert ane 54,166 302,688 87,471 311,507 126,919 372,757 399,964 
Canning ane 55,685 171,127 134,077 185,053 60,259 273,628 578,214 
Neetarines ... aoe 7,746 82,142 16,734 41,894 19,478 63.651 59,609 
Plums ae se 37,559 207 631 25.488 201,000 27 222 154,414 152,566 
Prunes Nee aes 21,616 272,553 14,111 248,567 47,815 212,932 308,615 
Figs ave ane 6,002 8,629 3,331 20,106 4,112 21,169 20,884 
Cherries eae aes 78,331 241,724 42,854 268,643 29,468 199,806 95,275 
Apricots oie ae 16,156 147,789 21,743 146,969 32,595 149,147 339,809 
Quinces aes wie 9,929 15,969 7,384 38,158 8,561 44,486 62,484° 
Almonds... fea 9,031 35,893 25,402 53,688 6,359 64,251 6,523 
Allother ... oe 2,269 15,738 13,072 21,274 4,547 13,498 11,839 
Total Non-Citrus] 667,906 | 2,720,664 905,122 | 2,932,200 599,280 | 2,985,348 | 3,790,653 
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Before the. war (1939-45), citrus:.fruit :growing: tended.to. decrease and 
-nonccitrus fruit. growing..to extend moderately. Part of an inerease in 
citrus, trees, between 1938-39 and 1942-43 .was lost.in following «var years, 
vbut this -was,-followed by .a.marked increase-and in .1947-48. these numbered 
i 402;000 .Cor 45.4. per cent.)- more: than .in 1938-39, ‘Non-citrus in bearing 
: decreased -hetween 1938-39: and 1945-46 and then.tended to increase again 
rand. in. 1947-48. numbered -58;,000 more than before.the -war,.but the increase 
.in,trees nat, yet bearing-was-small; these were.306,000. or.83;8.per cent. fewer 
»than, in 1988789, 


Cirrus Fruirs. 
Particulars of citrus:orchards:are shown in. the following: statement :— 


Table 327.—Citrus Fruits—Area and Production. 


soit : . Gross Farm Value 
Area under fh aac (Citrus Productiou, of Production. 

Season. ‘ ; wena Average 

x “No per’ Pro-' per Pro- 

Productive. bearing. Total, Total. ductive Total. duetive 

cre. cre, 
acres. acres,  ACTes. bushels. | bushels. | £ €s8. da 
1910-11 ) 17,465 2,643 20;108 | 1,478,306 85 199,200 | 11 8 8 
1920+21 213900 6,445 28,435 |: 2,009,756 91 477,580 | 2114 4 
1922-26 (Av.) 21,854 8,119 29,973 | 2,155,813 99 595,900 | 27 5 4 
1927-81) rea Y ‘26,140 7,019 -88,159 | 2,677,548 102 826,450 |'31 12 4 
1982-36 (Av. 26,223 4,806 31,029 | 2,947 468 112 557,850 |.21 5 6 
1937-41 (Ay.) 23,569 4,164 27,783 | 2,731,579 116 728;460 |°30 18 2 
1937-38 23,875 3,742 27,617 | 2,658,599 111 659,950 | 27 12 6 
1938-39 23,416 4,072 27,488 | 3,108,859 133 823,300 | 85 38 2 
1939-40 23,077 4,313 27,390 | 2,405,785 104 886,770 | 88 8 6 
1940-41 22,909 4,708 27,617 | 2,705,547 118 619,080 | 27 0 6 
1941-42 223502 5,081 27,583 | 2,833;745 126 1,157,120 | 51 8 6 
1942-43 24,402 5,641 30,043 ]) 2,085,065 85 1,464,610 | 60 0 5 
1943-44 23,726 5,360 29,086 | 2,891,648 122 2,023,610 | 85 5 10 
1044345 23)384 5,027 28j;411 | 2;996;468 128 1,832,920 | 78 7 8 
194546 ‘] + 28,486 ,018 28,502 | 2,605,804 111 1,671,510 | 71 3 6 
1946-47 | -24j543 5,874 29,917 | 3,013,452 128 1,743,590 | 71 0 10 
1947-48 ; 253263 | 6,302 31,565 | 3,794,138 150 1,690,810 | 66 18 7 


Most of the ‘citrus: orchards are concentrated about Gosford, Windsor, 
“Kurrajong, Baulkham Hills and’ Hornsby within about fifty miles of the 
smetrapolis (in the Hunter and. Mauning, Central Tablelands and ‘Metro- 
-politan‘divisions) and-in the Murrumbidgee [rrigation Area m ‘the Riverina 
-division, .Of.'31,565 .acres. under citrus fruits.in.1947-48, approximately 
“90,800 acres’were in the divisious first named and-about'6;400 acres were in 
i the Murrumbidgee [Irrigation Area. 


| ‘Oranges predominate, with Valencias comprising more than one-half and 

navelg..over 'three-eighths of the. orange’:trees; ‘the number 6f productive 
age increased: by -155,000-in 1946-47 and-1947-48 -after minor fluctuations 
wover..the..preceding ten years. Lemon.trees (bearing) increased by over 
77,000 (87 per cent.) between 1937-38 and 1947-48 while owing to marketing 
difficulties mandarin trees (bearing) decreased by about 146,000 (39 per 
“gent:) tin ;that:period. 


‘Seasonal conditions cause rather marked fluctuations in production and 
‘those:prevailing in 194748 were very favourable. In that season the total 
‘eitrus :crop of 8,794,000 bushels eclipsed the former record of “1938-39 (by 
“22 per:cent) although the production of mandarins and oranges other 
than-navel: orValencia: was much below.the pre-war level. 


‘Particulars: of the preduction of the~various:kinds of citrus’‘fruits in 
each,year: 193788 to°1947-48 are shown'in the'following table. Information 
vas toithernumber of ‘trees in’ 1942-43 .ig -not available. 


‘ > 
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Table. 328i—Citrus -Fruits—Trees and‘ Production: 
Oranges. 
Year: 
ended Lemons, | Mandarins: ne : Total. 
March. | Navel. | Valencia, | Other, | g total 
TREES OF PRODUCTIVE AGE—thousands. 
1938 633-5 812-0 203°3 1,648°8 210-1 370:3 37:0 2266-2, 
1939 643-7 802-3 185-7 1,631-7 207°5 332-0 396 2,210:8 '. 
1940 654-0 793-9 180-0 1,627:9 208:8 307-9 37:6 2,182-2 . 
1941 643-3 790-8 173-9 1,608-0 215-1 294-3, 39-2 2,156-6 
1942 - 648-0 798-9 129-9 1,576-8 23219 270-3 577 2,187-7 
1944 651-6 831-0 139-2 1,621°8 240-0 241-9 56-9 2,160-6 
1045 657-3 857°3 125:6 1,640-2 252-5 230-5 63-9 2,187:1 
1946 662-1 887-2 118-7 1,6638-0 258-5 217-0 65-5 2,209-0 
1947 689-5 933-0 122°5 1,745-0 284-5 216-1 71:8 2,817-4 
1948 7214 983.7 1181 1,823°2 287°6 224.3 67°6 2,402°7 
PropuctioN—thousand bushels 
1938 879-9 922-7 219-2 | 2,021-8 253-0 314-4 644 | 2,653-6 
1989 1,078-3 1,172-6 227-2 2,478-1 256-5 305:°8 63-5 3,108-9 
1940 895-4 874-9 174-8 1,945-1 211-6 186-6 62°5 2,405°8 . 
1041 1,014:9 1,067°5 157-5 2,239°9 235-5 153-8 76-4 2,705-6 
1942 985:3 1,066-9 169-8 2,222:0 287°3 236-1 88-4 2,833:8 
1943 788-8 752:8 103-8 1,645-4 222-7 127-6 89-3 2,085-0 
1944 997°5 1,093-0 160-8 2,251°3 298-0 231.1 111-2 2,891°6 
1946. 995-4 1,190°5 160-4 2,346°3 334:0 193.4 122:8 2,996°5 
1946 872-4 982-2 114-1 1,968-7 332-5 179.2 125-4 2,605'8 
1047 871:6 1,184:9 | 165:3 2,211°8 422-2 256-6 122-9 3,013-5 
1948 1,255°1 1,552.7 154.9 2,962.7 435.6 253.2 142°6 38,7941 


Fruits oTHER THAN CITRUS, 


The non-citrus orchards. are distributed widely throughout the State.. 
From the record of 45,412 acres in 1936-87 the area of non:citrus orchards: 
and fruit gardens, including passion fruit but exclusive of bananas, 


remained much below the pre-war level. 
the total value of each season’s yield; at intervals. since 1910-11 wero:as 


pineapples and berry fruits decreased steadily to 36,598 acres in 1949-43 
and then made gradual recovery to-40,387 acres in 1947-48, but new plantings 


The area. under these fruits and 


follows :— 
Table 329.—Non-Citrus Fruits—Area and Value. 
Area under Cultivation (I'ruits other than Citrus), |Gross Farm Value of Production 
can Productive. Not. Bearing Total. Total Average per 
3 ° ie 7 Productive Acre. 

acres, acres, acres, £. £38. d. 

1910-11 20,498 6,748 27,246 271,930 13 5 4 
1920-21 27,302 14,309 41,611 577,480 21 3 0: 
1932-36 (Av.) 32,834 7,713 40,547 719,846: 2118 6: 
1937-41*(Av.) 333927 9,957 43,884 932,843" 27 9 11 
1942-46: (Av.) 31,860 63889 38,749 1,954,864 61. 7 2: 
1987-38! ‘345462 ~ 105254. 44,716- 935,474" 27° 2.1¥. 
1938-39 34,037 9,955 43,992 899,120 26 8 4 
1939-40 33,003. 10,012 43,015 869;140° 26 6 8 
1940-41 32,923. 9,364 42,287 930,210 |: 28 5 1 
1941-42 33,281 8,476 41,757° 1,154,900 | 34.14 0 
1942-43 29,732 6,866 36,598 1,771,900 |‘ 59 1111: 
1943-44 32,540 6,470 39,010 2,609;390- 80 3:10: 
1944-45 31,826 6,300 38,126 1,645,350 §114 0 
1945-46 31,924 6,332 38,256 2,592,780 81 4 4 
1946-47 33,272 6;855- 39,627 2,499,110 15 2 3. 
1947-48 33,445 6,942. 40,387 2;985,260 - 89, 5. 2 


* An increase in 1936-37 of 2,377 acres bearing and 2,488 acres not bearing, was dueto the 
inclusion of a number of small orchards not previously recorded. 
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More than one-quarter of the area under fruits other than citrus is 
situated in the Central Tablelands, where the area occupied in this way in 
1947-48 was 10,221 acres; 7,321 acres were situated in the South-Western 
Slopes and 8,684 acres in the Riverina. The last-mentioned acreage in- 
cludes the orchards of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, which are 
described on page 390. 

Apples easily take first place amongst non-citrus fruits and, with pears, 
are grown extensively around Bathurst and Orange (Central Tablelands), 
Batlow and Tumbarumba (South-Western Slopes), Uralla (Northern Table- 
lands), between Camden and Mittagong (South Coast) and in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area (Riverina division). 

Increases in trees of productive age were shown in 1947-48 for apples, 
peaches and apricots, but pear, plum, prune and cherry trees decreased 
in number. Over the last ten years small fluctuations brought little change 
in the number of productive apple, pear and apricot trees; peuch trees 
increased nearly 80 per cent., while plum and cherry trees each decreased 
by 27 per cent., and prune trees by 10 per cent. 

The number of non-citrus fruit trees (in bearing) of each of the prin- 
cipal varieties and production in each year since 1987-88 are shown in the 
following table. (Particulars as to the number of trees were not collected 
in 1942-48.) 

Table 330.—Non-Citrus Fruits—Trees and Production. 


Peaches. 


Season. Apples. Pears, Apricots. Plums, Prunes, Cherries. 


NUMBER OF TREES OF PRODUCTIVE AGE, 


1937-38 | 1,133,609 | 293,666 | 498,393 | 152,843 | 211,180 | 236,961 | 272,410 
1938-39 | 1,104,399 | 290,942 | 496,560 | 146,969 | 201,000 | 248,567 | 268,643 
1939-40 | 1,074,570 | 281,019 | 481,414 | 142,288 ) 190,388 | 219,572 | 266,061 
1940-41 | 1,078,595 | 275,116 | 491,438 | 136,779 | 184,214 | 209,650 | 259,194 
1941-42 | 1,071,775 | 272,999 | 545,168 | 147,541 | 189,734 | 210,863 | 249 325 
1943-44 | 1110,447 | 254,806 | 567,320 | 139,757 | 185,183 | 207,812 | 219,197 
194445 | 1,088,162 | 281,173 | 566,291 | 140,251 | 167,032 | 207,056 | 212,779 
1945-46 | 1,096,997 | 279,536 | 575,426 | 137,716 | 158,891 | 208,938 | 214,815 
1946-47 | 1,108,146 |] 305,452 | 623,407 | 148,130 | 163,012 | 232,195 | 220,999 
1947-48 | 1,183,290 | 292,319 | 646,385 | 149,147 | 154,414 | 212,937 | 199,806 


PRODUCTION—hushels. 


1937-38 | 1,284,802 | 455,610 | 509,532 | 197,846 | 145,917 | 307,632 | 140,493 
1938-39 936,766 | 338,467 | 583,833 | 153,685 | 114,140 | 146,409 | 127,459 
1939-40 615,932 | 276,257 | 508,409 | 194,994 | 100,960 | 206,157 69,225 
1940-41 989,679 | 364,829 | 583,064 ) 164,856 | 117,545 | 164,339 | 115,668 
1941-42 812,843 | 257,433 | 584,831 | 197,184 93,118 | 176,826 | 132,872 
1942-43 628,418 | 353,863 | 631,239 | 234,441 | 173,831 | 210,280 | 137,116 
1943-44 | 1,233,758 | 319,976 | 752,357 | 246,008 | 243,166 | 248,688 | 213,229 
1944-45 501,378 | 270,609 | 501,059 99,968 | 121,982 | 119,389 | 146,460 
194546 | 1,180,442 | 323,981 | 701,367 | 233,107 | 149,433 | 220,803 | 160,286 
1946-47 1,065,709 | 350,957 | 794,970 | 255,041 | 121,927 | 160,083 | 115,319 
1947-48 | 1,329,955 | 429,916 | 973,178 | 339,809 | 152,566 | 308,615 95,275 


Vagaries of season, pests and disease affect the yield of non-citrus fruits 
greatly. Thus production in 1944-45 was 1,837,917 bushels followed by 
3,111,979 bushels in 1945-46, 2,968,267 bushels in 1946-47 and 3,790,653 
bushels in 1947-48. 


BANANAS. 


Practically all banana growing is in the North Coast division where it 
is extensive in the Tweed River district, and of some importance around 
Coff’s Harbour, where it developed during the depression years. More 


. 
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prosperous conditions and a recurrence of bunchy-top caused a decrease in 
holdings with an acre or more of bananas from 2,295 with 17,488 acres in 
1933-34 to 1,228 with 12,457 acres in 1942-48. Then the industry expanded 
again and in 1947-48 both the number of holdings (8,056) and the area 
under bananas (26,381 acres) were far greater than ever before. Holdings 
with bananas increased by 419 in 1946-47 and by 678 in 1947-48, the 
acreages in bearing and not yet bearing increasing by 2,551 and 1,020 acres 
and 38,480 and 2,442 acres in the respective years. 

More than 1,500,000 bushels of bananas were produced in every season 
since 1934-85 and production in 1947-48, 2,321,888 bushels, was a record. 

Bananas consigned to southern markets are handled by the Banana 
Growers’ Federation, a growers’ co-operative organisation. Since late in 
1946, bananas have been marketed in cases of a capacity of approximately 
1.36 bushels in lieu of tropical cases containing about 1.6 bushels. 

The following table shows the area cultivated for and the production of 
bananas in certain years since 1922:— 


Table 331.—Banana-growing—Holdings, Area and Production. 


Y ied Area, Production, 

e ‘ 

Bist March, | Holdings. |——7—_7 

Bearing. | Not bearing. | Total. Bushels. | Farm Value, 
; acres, acres, acres, No, £ 
1922* + 4,570 898 5,468 650,299 260,120 
1925* + 1,002 502 1,504 91,144 47,090 
1930* 523 1,806 1,534 3,340 175,680 107,840 
1935 2,117 12,179 3,893 16,072 1,589,064 306,220 
1938 1,697 11,965 2,749 14,714 1,845,394 740,080 
1939 1,501 11,677 2,194 13,871 1,582,706 585,270 
1940 1,509 11,838 2,618 14,456 1,700,648 611,170 
1941 1,565 12,706 2,558 15,264 1,905,310 575,560 
1942 1,344 12,930 932 13,862 + 730,370 
1943 1,228 11,700 757 12,457 + 1,162,070 
1944 1,395 11,651 1,217 12,868 1,580,462 | 1,712,160 
1945 1,747 11,967 3,283 15,250 1,600,422 | 1,758,790 
1946 1,964 13,145 3,793 16,938 1,960,381 | 2,006,330. 
1947 2,383 15,696 4,813 20,509 2,144,100 | 1,831,420 
1948 3,056 19,126 7,255 26,381 2,321,833 | 1,771,250: 
* Year ended 30th June. + Not available, 


Fruit AND VEGETABLE CANNING. 


Under the Sugar Agreement between the Commonwealth and Queensland 
Governments (see page 867), the Queensland Sugar Board for the Queens- 
land Government provides from proceeds of the sale of cane sugar the 
amount of £216,000 annually for disbursement by the Fruit Industry Sugar 
Concession Committee (constituted under the Agreement) in the form of” 
rebates on sugar used in the manufacture of fruit products. The Committee- 
comprises representatives of the Commonwealth Government, the Queens-- 
land Sugar Board and of growers and processors of fruit. 

A domestic sugar rebate of £2 4s. per ton is paid to manufacturers on- 
sugar used in manufacturing fruit products, provided the fruit processed 
is bought at not less than prices determined by the Committee. When the 
Australian exceeded the world parity price of sugar, an export sugar rebate 
was made on the sugar contents of fruit products exported, and the 
Committee also provided special export assistance from time to time. 
Because of the high world prices, payments of export sugar rebate have been 
negligible since 1944-45 and ceased altogether from 1st May, 1947, Any 


a 
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funds: remaining..after payment of rebates may be applied to promote: the 
use of ‘Australian fruit products in Australia or abroad, or for research 
tor -the: purpose of increasing the yield per acre of fruits required by 
manufaéturers. 

The ‘domestic sugar rebates granted in respect of New South Wales 
fruit products in successive years from 1943-44 to 1947-48 amounted to 
£41,738, ' £84,942, £36,858, £44,007 and £49,787. 

The following statement shows the minimum prices declared by the Fruit 
Industry Sugar Concession Committee as reasonable prices to be paid by 
manufacturers ‘for certain fresh fruits of the seasons 1939 and 1942 to 1948, 
Q@amning prices are at grower’s railway station or country cannery. “Non- 
canningsprices are for fruit delivered at metropolitan factory; if delivered 
at country factory the minimum prices :are £1 per ton lower than those 
stated :— 


Table 332.—Minimum Prices of.Fresh Fruit for Manufacture, 


1939. 


1942, | 1943. | 1944, | 1045. | 1948, 1947,;| 1948. 


Kind of Fruit. 
Prices per long ton (2,240 Ib.), 


Apricots—Canning wef 12 14 154 | 164] 17 17 17 19 
Non-canwing ...} 10 12 13¢ | 143 |} 15 165 15 17 

(Peaches, Canning — 
Clingstone, clear centres 94 | 13 ‘144 | 154 | 16 16 16 18 
Clingstone; Other wf 8h) 12 | 1st] 144] 15 | 15 | 16 | WW 


“Freestone an wae|) S28 9% | 1OZ} ‘12 124 | 124 | 124) 14¢ 
Peaches, Non-canning 6 9 10} 114 | 12 12 12 14 
:Poars—Bartlett ... «| 10 12 134 | 143] 15 15 15 16 
‘Plums tee ox wl 8 8} 9 10 10 10 10 12 
«Quinces—Canning wf 6 8} 9 10 10 10 10 12 


Non-canning ...| ... 7 8 9 9 9 9 ll 


Fruit Canning. 

The Australian Canned Fruits Board supervises the export of canned 
fruit under the’ Canned Fruits Export Control Act, 1996-38. Before the 
war exporters were assisted by an export bounty (additionally to..domestic 
and export sugar rebates paid by the Fruit Industry -Sugar Concession 
Comittee.) The rates of bounty in 1938-39 per dozen 80 oz. cans were 
14d. for apricots and pears and 3d. for peaches, About 50 per cent. of 
the pre-war pack went to the United Kingdom and quantities were marketed 
in Oanada, New Zealand and Eastern countries. 


War-time packs were disposed of largely under purchase agreements with 
the United. Kingdom Ministry of Food and by allocations for the Services 
and other requirements made under National Security. powers. Shipments 
to: the United Kingdom began again in 1944-45 and the United Kingdom 
‘Ministry of Food purchased 977,300 cases or about one-half the 1946 pack 
and 1,500,000 cases of the 1947 pack and agreed to accept up to 1,750,000 
cases from the 1948 pack. New Zealand was allocated 100,000 cases in 
each of the last two seasons and an allocation of 100,000 cases for Canada 
‘in 1948--was’ the first made since the war. 


After the cessation of hostilities service demands fell away rapidly. 


‘Control over the marketing of the 1947 and 1948 packs was exercised under 


‘Distribution of Food Orders. The domestic market quota was increased 
in 1948, but supplies for consumption in Australia were still short of 
normal ‘demands. 
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The production of canned fruit in New South Wales was heavy up te 
1940-41, after.which scarcity of factory and field labour and of tin-plate, 
‘the pulping of large quantities of fruit, and some adverse seasons caused 
smarked reduction. In 1944-45 the output was 51.8 per cent. below the annual 
average in 1936-37 to 1938-39. There was rapid subsequent recovery and 
cin 1947-48 the quantity canned was a record and 9.5 per cent. above the 
average in the three years ended 1938-39, 

The quantity and value of fruit preserved in liquid:in factories in New 
‘South Wales in each year since 1936-37 were as shown below:— 


Table 333.—Fruit Preserved in Liquid. 


Fruit Preserved in Fruit Preserved in Fruit Preserved in 
Year Liquid. Year Liquid. Year Liquid. 
ended. ended ended 
30th 30th ; ai : pour wana ce 
June, : Value at June. . alue a une, ‘ alue a’ 
Quantity. Cannery. Quantity. Cannery. Quantity. Cannery. 


1987 28,394,451 | 438,172 1941 29,581,313 | 617,370 1945 18,456,695] 387,216 
1938 26,047,628 | 465,968 1942 28,309,653 | 687,772 1946 21,762,420} 581,618 
1939 28,387,122 | 507,032 1943 17,351,194 | 460,588 1947 27,408,125) 764,077 
1940 24,182,682 | 517,299 1944 19,181,992 | 498,400 1948 30,556,132)1,187,458 


Ib, & | Ib. & Ib. £ 


Jam. 


Jam-making absorbs a considerable proportion of the. fruit produced, and 
“special export assistance, supplementary to domestic and export sugar 
rebates, has been given jam manufacturers by the Fruit Industry Sugar 
‘Concession Committee. Between January, 19382 and December, 1941, all 
jam exported, other than to New Zealand, and after 1936, excepting certain 
varieties to the United Kingdom, was eligible for this assistance which 
‘vas at the rate of £5 per ton up. to 1939 and at £2 10s. per ton during 
1940 and 1941. From 1942 onward demands of British and Allied services 
and Australian civilian requirements absorbed the entire output of 
jam. The export trade began to revive late in 1945, and to assist exports 
to the United Kingdom in that year, the Committee set aside £20,000, but 
‘claims in Australia against this totalled only £3,020. No export assistance 
was given in 1947 or 1948. 

Jam production in New South Wales rose from an-annual -average of 
about 21,000,000 Ib. in 1986-87 to 1988-89 to 54,667,000 Ib. in 1948-44. It 
was affected by an adverse season in 1944-45 but increased again thereafter 
and in 1947-48 was nearly 59,000,000 Ib., and about 180 per cent. above 
the pre-war average. Details follow of the quantity and value of jam 
produced in each of the ten years ended 30th June, 1948:— 


Table 334.—Jam Manufactured. 


Jam Manufactured. Jam-Manufactitred. ‘Jam Manufactured. 


“Year Year Year 
ended | —————~—————|| ended |—-————T—————_ || ended 
30th 30th 30th 
* Value at : Value at « Value at 
June. | Quantity. Factory June. | Quantity. Factory. June. Quantity. Tactory. 
Ib. £ Ib. & lb. £ 
1937 21,407,212) 469,078 1941 32,872,895 782,570 1945 43,136,051*) 1,358,600* 
1938 20,996,010] 463,193 1942 37,198,363 | 1,022,259 1946 45,725,769*| 1,388,182* 
1939 20,634,787| 528,049 1943 52,029,673 | 1,335,795 1947 51,936,149 | 1,593,312 
2,079,808 


1940 29,549,423) 720,367 1944 54,666,802 1,432,627 1948 58,977,654 


* Revised. 
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War-time demands of the armed services, especially Allied, caused a 
marked expansion in production of fruit juices and initiated (in 1943-44) 
the extraction of tomato juice. Tomato juice extraction has increased 
again after decreasing heavily in 1945-46, but the production of fruit 
juices tends to return to the low pre-war level. Production of fruit juices 
was 191,683 gallons in 1941-42. The quantities produced in later years 
were :— 


1942-43, 1943-44, 1944-45, 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48. 

gal. gal. gal, gal, gal. gal. 
Fruit Juices 718,066 1,396,521 1,176,429 362,228 89,312 116,702 
Tomato Juice oes 291,677 714,918 234,750 332,291 382,503 


Drizp Fruits. 


The cultivation and drying of vine fruits is important in the Murruin- 
bidgee, Coomealla, Curlwaa, Goodnight and Pomona Irrigation Areas. 
Prunes are grown in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and in the Young 
district, and dried apricots, pears and nectarines are produced in the 
Murrumbidgee and Curlwaa irrigation districts. Small quantities of dried 
fruits are produced in the Junee, Albury and Euston districts. 


All dried fruits must be handled in registered packing houses and graded 
and packed hygienically in properly branded boxes. The New South Wales 
Dried Fruits Board regulates the marketing of dried fruits in New South 
Wales and the Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control Board has controlled 
exports since 1924. The system of marketing gives to each producer an 
equal share of local sales (which normally represent about one-fifth of the 
dried fruits produced) and the less profitable overseas marketings. Quotas, 
uniform in all States, are declared by the State Boards each season, fixing 
the proportion of each kind of dried fruit which may be sold within the 
State. Toward the cost of administration packers contribute at the rate of 
4s. 8d. per ton of dried fruits. All dried tree fruits from 1941 to 1945: 
were requisitioned for the services and no quotas for these were determined 
in those years, nor in 1946 when appreciable quantities again became 
available to civilians, but the entire packs of 1947 and 1948 were available 
for local markets. The quotas for dried vine fruits produced in the years, 
1988 to 1948 are given below:— 


Table 335.—Dried Vine Fruits—Marketing Quotas. 


Quota for Intra-State Trade-—Per cent. of Production, 
Kind of 
Dried Fruit. 
103 1039, | 1940. | 1941, | 1942. | 1943. | 1044. | 1945, | 19-46. | 1947, | *104& 
Currants 16 14 15 23 304 274 30 30 33 49 24 
Sultanas 13 19 14 17 203 264 32 32 224 20} 30 
Lexias 45 50 45 39 604 464 424 50 58 80 77% 


* Interim declaration. 


Fluctuations from year to year in production of dried fruits are occa- 
sioned mainly by seasonal factors, and the higher level of the years 1987 to. 
1946 was due at first to the greater area, and later the greater maturity 
of vines. Decreases in peach and apricot drying after 1942 were caused 
by diversion of fruit to other uses. The output of both vine and tree dried 
fruits was affected seriously by adverse climatic conditions in 1945 and 
1947 and by excessive rain during the ripening and drying stages in 1946, 
but was relatively high in 1948 when conditions were more favourable than 
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for several seasons. Although there were fewer trees, prune production 
exceeded the pre-war average in the seasons 1942 to 1944; it was halved by 
drought in 1945, hampered by adverse ripening and drying conditions in 
1946, again affected by drought in 1947, but in 1948 was a record and 
43 per cent. above the annual average production in the five years preceding 
the war. 


The following statement gives particulars of the production of dried 
fruits in New South Wales in each of the last eleven years as recorded by 
the State Dried Fruits Board. 

Table 336.—Dried Fruits, Production. 
tons. 


Dried Fruits, 
Calendar Year. 


Currants,|Sultanas.| Lexias, | Prunes, | Peaches.|Apricots,| Nectar- | Pears, | Total, 
ines. 

1938 | 1,070 5,805 384 2,181 189 326 4 7 9,866 
1939 1,282 4,114 895 1,049 120 187 2 2 7,151 
1940 1,509 7441 501 1,604 87 188 2 8 11,805 
1041 1,016 6,256 524 1,343 107 162 3 6 9,417 
1042 1,381 7,489 532 2,155 86 341 4 6 11,904 
1943 1,291 7,279 600 2,219 66 104 1 11,560 
1044 1,527 7,431 662 2,279 47 105 2 5 12,058 
1945 0 4,342 600 1,098 23 14 3 1 071 
1946 889 6,571 568 2,052 29 55 1 ee 10,165 
1947 731 4,453 447 1,359 33 53 4 7,080 
1948 1,079 6,367 677 2,649 66 84 29 6 10,857 


During the war years (1939 to 1945) the United Kingdom Government 
purchased the residue of each season’s dried fruits crop after local require- 
ments and allocations to Canada and New Zealand had been met. Increased 
proportions of the small 1945 crop were allocated to these countries, and in 
compensation for the reduced quantity sold in the more remunerative local 
market, growers were paid subsidy by the Commonwealth on that season’s 
output at rates per ton of £3 10s. on currauts, £8 on sultanas and 3s. 4d. on 
Jexias. 

The United Kingdom Government contracted to buy all dried vine 
fruit of the 1946, 1947 and 1948 seasons in excess of Australian, Canadian 
and New Zealand requirements at prices (Australian currency) on f.o.b., 
Australian port basis, per ton, of £50 for currants and £65 for sultanas, both 
from one crown upwards, and £64 7s, 6d. for lexias, four, five and six crown. 
Under a new contract arranged in 1948 quantities to the value of &stg. 
2.5 million are to be taken annually in each year 1949 to 1958. The fixed 
prices for 1949 and 1950 (equivalent in Australian currency) per ton are 
£60 for currants, £70 for sultanas and £64 7s. 6d. for lexias. 


VEGETABLES. 

Statistics of vegetable growing in New South Wales from 1942-48 
embrace practically all varieties of vegetables grown for human consump- 
tion except on holdings less than an acre in extent or in home gardens. 
Formerly, information as to varieties produced was obtained only from 
holdings with an acre or more of any one kind of vegetable; market 
garden statistics were confined to the total acreage and value of all crops 
produced. Information regarding the marketing of vegetables in New 
South Wales is given at a later page. 

To cope with heavy demands from our own and Allied Services for 
fresh and processed vegetables, the Commonwealth promoted increased 
vegetable growing during the war years by publicity, contracts with 
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growers, and the establishment and operation of pools of specialised machi- 
nery. In New South Wales the area of crops of vegetables for human 
consumption rose from 81,051 acres in 1942-43 (then already much in excess. 
of the pre-war area) to 183,422 acres in 1944-45. Government contracts to. 
growers were reduced in 1945-46 and ceased (except in regard to potatoes) 
after that year. The area decreased to 103,040 acres in 1945-46 and’ to- 
101,257 acres in.1946-47, and in 1947-48 there were 2,999 fewer holdings. 
with vegetable crops and the acreage of vegetables was 374 per cent.. 
smaller than in 1944-45, 


The following statement shows the number of holdings on which vege- 
tables were grown for human consumption and the area of the erops im 
various divisions in eaclr year since 1944-45 :— 


Table 337.—Vegetables—Holdings and Area. of: Crops. in Divisions. 


Holdings. Area of Vegetable Crops. 
Division, 
1044-45, 1945-46.| 1946-47;| 1947-48, | 1944-45.] 1945-46. 1946-47.) 1947-48,. 
a a a ew he 
No. No, No, No, acres, acres, acres, acres. . 
Coastal— ‘ 
North Coast... «| 3,608) 2,859 2,761 2,775 | 16,992 | 11,238 9,877 9,550» 
Hunter and Manning ...| 2,207: 1,840 1,974 1,819 | 11,068 9,174 9,099 7,759 
Metropolitan... «| 1,902 1,806 1,864 1,766 | 10,106 8,358 8,815 7,838 
South Coast wes wef 1,273 1,076 1,142 1,125 9,665 7,554 7,848 8,280 
Total wea s{ 8,980 7,581 T,TAL 7,485 | 46,8381 | 36,324 | 85,689 | 83,427" 
Tablelands— 
Northern... wis ee} 1,811 1,125 1,198 960 | 30,188 | 21,835 | 18,808 | 18,216 
Central ... ies sel 2,151- 1,861 1,811 1,730 | 38,670 | 32,239 | 34,010 | 26,734 
Southern bite bee 476 861 335 312 8,004 1,848 1,862 1,542 
Total ote vel 8,988 3,337 3,344 8,002 | 71,952 | 55,922 | 54,680°| 41,492’ 
Westeru Slopes— 
North... eee aes 316 227 219 215 1,880 1,260 912: 878:- 
Central .., wee ses 225 160 170 149 2,408 1,430 1,421 925 
South ... ae ner 465 416 398 389‘) 3,308 2,445 2,969 2,470: 
Total aes «| 1,006 802 787: 753 7,596 5,135 5,302 4,273. 
Central Plalns— 
North... vee eos 70 66 60 51 498 274 324. 231 
Central ... ee wad 41 37 39 34 167 165 177 108: 
Riverina one ave 662 603 542 395 5,742 4,502 4,388 3,218 
Total oe wae 7173 605 641 480 6,407 4,041 4,889 8,557 
‘Western. Division ... wea 143 133 137 121 636 718 747 689 
Total, New South Wales; 14,840 | 12,458 | 12,650 | 11,841 / 133,422 | 103,040 | 101,257 | 83,438 


Nors,—Particulars of vegetables grown for aniinal fodder are not included—see page 384. 


Almost half the area of vegetable crops is in the Central and Norther 
Tablelands divisions, where the area far exceeds the pre-war acreages, 
In 1947-48 the. area in. the Central Tablelands, 26,734 acres, included’ 
15,189 acres of green peas and 7,075 ‘acres of potatoes. In the~Northern 
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Tablelands the area was 18,216 acres and the principal varieties were 
potatoes, 4,926 acres, navy beans, 2,441 acres and green peas, 4,413 acres.. 


In the Coastal divisions: there-were 38,427 acres or 40 per cent. of the 
vegetable crops, including. potatoes, 7,186 acres; green peas, 7,902 acres; 
French beans, 5,688 acres; pumpkins, 3,127 acres; tonratoes, 2,384 acres and. 
cabbages, 1,276 acres; as well as Swede turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, etc, 


In the Western Slopes division’ potatoes and green peas are the most 
extensive crops and in the irrigation districts of the Riverina, green peas, 
tomatoes, pumpkins and carrots are the principal varieties. 


During the war years large areas of navy beans were grown (mainly in the 
Northern Tablelands division) under contract to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. Contracts ceased in 1946-47 and the Navy Bean Marketing Board 
was set up to market navy beans in New South Wales. 


Table 338.—Vegetables—Varieties Grown. 


1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, 
Vegetable. Production. Production, Production. 
Area, Area, Area, 
quan | frost wan. | Gye quan | gross 
uty. | Vatue, ity. | Value. tity. | Vaiue, 
acres. | tons. & acres. | tons. & acres, | tons. £& 
Potato: ve ...| 22,865] 61,768] 759,750} 21,309] 61,303] 775,480) 21,911] 65,535] 820,830 
Turnip (Swede) vef 2,505 6,874|: 38,270] 2,409 5,656] 48,360 #2, 169 7,337] 46,160 
Carrot «| 2,894] 18,487] 206,480} 2,018) 10,126) 158,890] 1,466 7,529, 97,500 
Onion aes a 747 2,939] 42,100]° 408} 1,710; 30,770 568)" 2,158] 32,450° 
saa 438 2,319) 46, 720 542! 2,670} 55,800) 460 2,232) 28,140 
Sweet. Potuto a 502 1,712 27,350 649 2,337| 55,860) + t 
Beetroot... vel 1,148 5,494) 95,140 793 3,496) 50,110 644 3,291] 81,290 
Pumpkin... wl” 6689} 14,841 108,770 6,596] 17,857) 116,960] 6,235] 15,017) 83,410 
Melon ig 1,805 7,610) 72,850) 1,667) 6,341) 72,520) t t t 
(Water &- Rock) 
Marrow, Squash... 428 1,634] 28,590 42.2, 1,711) 19,010 t t t 
‘Asparagus is ves 496 688} 25,970) *765 698] 27,020) +t by i 
Bean— bush. bush. bush, 
French... ave 7,881) 607,804] 435,590} 7,483) 662,591) 831,300) 6,943) 746,895) 441,620 
P Navy ee ove 8,550] 55,214) 62,680) 4,186) 24,487) 26,830; 2,441; 10,973) 14,720 
‘ea— 
Green. | 36,025/1,245,648/1, ne 460) 39,252/1,418,218) 957,300) 29,608/1,549,480/1,149,200 
Blue Boiler ves a ae dee ae t t t 
doz, doz. doz, 
Cabbage... «{ 2,610) 772,281) 487,090) 2,175] 636,357] 172,350) 1,560] 521,296] 202,000: 
Cauliflower .., vis 2,268} 664,575 588,420) 2,182] 556,480) 324,620) 2,017] 505,642) 284,420 
doz. doz, doz. 
bunches. bunches. bunches. 
Silver Beet, ealaee 893] 230,866] 81,770 217) 97,687) 20,010 218) 89,542) 29,680: 
Rhubarb... 102} 69,781] 20,350 73) 43,545) 11,340) f t t 
cases. cases. cases, 
Lettuce aoe one 1,122] 406,638) 175,080] 1,094) 366,955) 117,220. 960} 392,267] 111,140 
$-cases, $-cases, $-cases: 
Tomato sue ae 4,845/1,668,653/1,029,000] 5,256/2,132,472) 924,070] 4,523/1,818,706] 823,720: 
Cucumber .., ave 518] 111,780] 35,860 622) 110,754) 22,610 t t Be 
Other te wf 1,214 oa 64,330; 1,189 wes 49,430] 2,815 ee 105,390: 
Total ees v+-| 1085040 «. 15,518,520] 101,257 w. 14,862,860) 83,438]... [4,851,670 
| 


* Includes 162 acres not yet bearing. + Turnip (Swede and White), t Not available. 


Generally the potato is the vegetable. most extensively grown in New 
South Wales, but in the years 1943-44 to 1947-48 the area of this crop was- 
exceeded by the area under peas. For the major vegetables the: decreases 
in acreage between 1944-45 and 1947-48 were:—green peas, 29.6 per cent.; 
potatoes, 87 per cent.; pumpkins, 30.3 per cent.; French beans, 15.0° per 
cent.; tomatoes, 19.9 per cent.; navy beans, 72.5 per cent., and cabbage,: 
53.2" per cent, 
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Nearly two-thirds of the area under vegetables in 1947-48 comprised green 
peas (35.4 per cent.) and potatoes (26.8 per cent.). French beans (8.3 per 
cent.), pumpkins (6.8 per cent.) aud tomatoes (5.4 per cent.) accounted for 
another one-fifth of the total area, and navy beans (2.9 per cent.), turnips 
(2.6 per cent.) and cauliflowers (2.4 per cent.) were the only other crops 
exceeding 2,000 acres in area. 


Vegetable Canning and Dehydration. 


A slow pre-war development of the vegetable canning industry was accele- 
rated by war-time demands. Consequent upon reduction and then cessation 
of large Services contracts, vegetable canning was curtailed after 1943-44 
and the quantity in 1947-48 was 46.5 per cent. less than in 1943-44, but even 
so, was about five times greater in quantity and seven times greater in 
value than in 1938-39. 


‘The dehydration of vegetables for re-hydration was peculiarly a war-time 
measure, reached a maximum of 6,025,100 Ib. in 1944-45, and ceased after 
1945-46, 


A statement follows of the quantity and value of vegetables preserved 
in liquid in factories in New South Wales in each of the last twelve years :— 


Table 339.—Vegetable Canning. 


Vegetables Preserved in Vegetables Preserved in Vegetables Preserved in 
Liqnid. Liquid. i 


Year ear Year 
ended ended ended | _ 
ras Val t ee Val t Jane Val t 
nne. ‘alue a une. . alue a ‘une. alue a 
Quantity. | Cannery. Quantity. | Cannery. Quantity. | Cannery, 
lb. £& lb, & Ib. & 
1937 091,623 128,033 |/1941 14,854,400 386,311 |/1945 43,407,345 1,472,918 


636,230 127,978 |!1942 26,437,066 783,783 |/1946 86,926,172 | 1,278,471 
170,092 ||1943 34,105,259 | 1,036,957 |/1947 25,937,541 | 1,069,966 
572,406 191,047 || 1944 47,605,410 | 1,500,001 |/1938 25,480,192 | 1,282,431 
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All persons growing an acre or more of potatoes must be licensed under 
the Potato Growers’ Licensing Act, 1940, at a. fee of 10s. per annum. The 
amount of fees collected is expended for the benefit of the industry. From 
April, 1942 to 80th November, 1948 the production and distribution of 
potatoes was controlled by the Australian Potato Committee under National 
Security Regulations which were continued in force under the Defence 
(Transitional Provisions) Acts 1946 and 1947. In 1942-48 growers were 
paid the difference between a guaranteed and the market price of potatoes. 
Contracts were entered into with growers in each of the seasons ended 
October, 1948. From July, 1948 until 31st October, 1948 a fixed retail 
price to civilian consumers was maintained by subsidies paid under the 
Commonwealth price stabilisation plan covering the difference between that 
price and the cost of potatoes to distributors. 


A Potato Marketing Board comprising five potato growers’ representatives 
and two Goverument nominees was constituted on 2nd April, 1947 follow- 
ing a poll of growers taken under the State Marketing of Primary Produce 
Act, 1927-40. It has controlled potato marketing in New South Wales 
since 1st November, 1948. 


Local potatoes meet only part of the State’s requirements and large 
quantities are imported from other States, principally Tasmania and Vic- 
toria. From two-thirds to three-quarters of the area of potato crops has" 
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been in the Northern and Central Tablelands and North Coast divisions 
im recent years, as the following particulars indicate :— 


Table 340.—Potatoes—Area and Production. 


North Other Coastal Northern Central New 
Coast Div. Divisions. Tableland Div. | Tableland Div.| South Wales. 
Period. = 
Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro- 
Area. lauction.| 47 |auction.| 47° |auction.| AF lauction.| AT" Jauction. 


acres, | tons. acres. | tons. | acres. | tons. | acres, | tons. | acres, | tons. 
Annual Average— 
1934-35—’38-9* | 2,057 | 5,504 | 2,668 | 7,059 | 5,516 | 11,716 | 7,824 |19,823 | 21,110 | 53,078 
1989-40—'43-4* | 4,184 |11,875 | 2,886 | 7,456 | 5,479 |13,815 | 6,768 | 13,221 | 21,862 | 51,987 


1937—-38* 2,107 | 5,508 | 2,793 | 7,996 | 5,112 |10,920 | 8,042 | 17,350 | 21,372 | 50,833 
1938-—39* 2,209 | 6,941 | 2,067 | 5,561 | 3,991 | 6,733 | 6,065 | 13,977 | 16,866 | 39,385 
1939—10* 3,288 [11,575 | 2,091 | 4,606 | 4,677 |11,741 | 6,826] 8,700 | 19,232 | 40,531 
1940-41* 3,140 | 7,761 | 1,666 | 5,023 | 5,211 |14,877 | 5,663 | 16,173 | 17,836 | 50,388 
1941~12* 2,635 | 7,192 | 2,520 | 5,228 | 4,363 | 8,711 | 6,167 | 12,728 | 17,685 | 33,634 
1942-43 5,632 |17,964 | 3,929 |11,769 | 5,691 | 13,638 | 6,821 | 15,318 | 24,488 | 64,728 
1943-44 5,975 |14,181 | 4,226 |11,104 | 7,452 |20,108 | 8,361 | 13,188 | 30,067 | 65,655 
1944~45 6,471 |11,547 | 5,195 |10,407 | 10,993 |32,348 | 7,691 | 16,585 | 34,796 | 90.587 
1945-46 4,062 | 9,717 | 2,849 | 7,852 | 6,690 |15,237 | 6,301 | 19,263 | 22,865 | 61,768 
1946-47 8,250 |10,720 | 2,334 | 8,324 | 5,794 |10,780 | 6,967 | 21,120 | 21,309 | 61,303 


1947-48 4,163 | 15,108 | 3,023 jen 4,926 | 8,241 | 7,075 | 20,759 | 21,911 | 65,585 


* Tield crops only; market gardens excluded (to 1941-42), 


: Potato production was a record of 121,033 tons in 1910-11, then fell away 
irregularly to 23,339 tons in 1980-31, and in the pre-war decade fluctuated 
between that tonnaze and 66,235 tons in 1936-37. The war-time peak of 
84,796 acres and 80,587 tons was recorded in 1944-45 and in 1947-48 the area 
(21,911 acres) was slightly above and the production (65,535 tons) was 23.4 
per cent. above the average of the five pre-war seasons (not including market 
gardens). Holdings with an acre or more of potatoes numbered 3,087 in 
1947-48 (197 more than in 1946-47 and 1,450 fewer than in 1944-45) com- 
pared with an annual average (excluding market gardens) of 3,647 in the 
years 1984-35 to 1938-39, 


Potato production fluctuates widely in reflection of seasonal conditions, 
the incidence of disease and the area sown. Prices tend to react strongly in 
relation to the supply situation, with modifying effect on the average value 
of production per acre, and also upon sowings of the subsequent season. 
The following table shows the average yield of potatoes per acre and the 
average gross value per acre at place of production of the potatoes produced 
at intervals since 1910-11 :— 


Table 341.—Potatoes—Yield and Average Value per Acre. 


Average Gross Value per Acre at Place of 


Average Yield per Acre. Production. 

Season, | Yield. | Season. | Yield. Season, | Value. Season. | Value. 

tons. tons. £ 3.4, £3, d. 
Average 6 Yrs. 1937-38 2:38 Average 6 Yrs. 1937-38 918 5 
ended— 1938-39 234 ended— 1938-39 25 1 +t 
1910-11 2-65 1939-40 2-11 1910-11 11:18 7 | 1939-40 28 5 4 
1920-21 2-10 1940-41 2°83 1920-21 14.11 3 | 1940-41 18 1 2 
42 1925-26 2-12 1941-42 2:18 1925-26 14 6 4 } 1941-42 138 6 8 
at 1930-31 2-12 1942-43 2-64 1930-31 138 12 7 | 1942-43 27 3 5 
1935-36 2°27 1943-44 2°18 1935-36 11 3 38 | 1948-44 29 7 6 
1940-41 2:47 1944-45 2°32 1940-41 19 O L | 1944-45 80 11 5 
1945-46 2-40 1945-46 2°70 1945-46 27:15 6 | 1945-46 33 4 7 
1946-47 2°88 1946-47 36 7 10 


1947-48 2-99 lean 37.9 38 


of 
a 
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Vegetables for Animal Fodder. 


The area of vegetables grown for animal fodder (not included .in: the 
foregoing statistics) has been recorded only since 1942-43. Most of the 
~vegetables for livestock are grown in-the Northern Tableland, the Hunter- 
‘Manning ‘and-the ‘North Coast divisions, and comprise principally- turnips 
and pumpkins. These represented 74.5 and 26:1 per cent. respec- 
tively of the total area in .1946-47 when varieties were last recorded, 
Particulars of the area sown with vegetables of all kinds for animal fodder 
‘and the gross value at place of production of these crops are as follows :— 


Table .342.—Vegetables for Animal Fodder, 


a i Gtoss 

Value a Value at 
Season, Area, Place of Season, Area, Place of 

Production, Production. 
acres, £ acres, & 

1942-48 « 6,673 141,450 = |/1945-46 8,105 177,950 
1043-44 7,408 146,930 |/1946-47 7,774 188,030 
1044-45 9,290 222,190 1947-48 5,751 44,924 


Marxprine or Fruit AND VeceTaBLes IN New Sout Watms. 


For the marketing of fresh fruit and vegetables in New South Wales 
the principal centre is the Sydney Municipal Markets. Large quantities 
-of hard vegetables are bought wholesale in Sydney at the Alexandria railway 
goods station and at Sussex Street merchants’ stores. There are markets 
of less importance at Newcastle, West Maitland and other cities and towns. 
Special boards deal with the marketing of potatoes aud navy beans as 
indicated in preceding pages. Further particulars of the Sydney Municipal 
Markets ave given on pages 489 to 491 of the Official Year Book No. 50. 


Fruit and vegetables reach Sydney by rail, road and sea, and are carried 
by express freight trains from adjoining States, the North Coast, the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and the Batlow district. Freight rate con- 
cessious are made on consignments in truck lots. Growers usually consign 
their produce to agents and co-operative societies for sale by private treaty 
on a commission basis, to wholesale merchants (mainly hard vegetables), or 
sell direct to buyers in a section of the Municipal Markets known as the 
Prodneers’ Market. The buyers comprise mainly retailers, manufacturers, 
shipping, hotel and restaurant suppliers, interstate traders and suppliers of 
‘country orders. 


Most fruit is sold in one-half or bushel cases, Pineapples, paw paws, 
‘etc. are packed in tropical cases (14 bushels) as were bananas until 
jate in 1946 since when 14-bushel cases have been used. Cherries and: figs 
are packed in 4-bushel cases. Cases of 14-bushels are used for citrus fruits 
for export. The principal varieties of fresh fruit marketed and the approxi- 
mate weight per bushel of each are shown below. 


Table 343.—-Fruit—Principal Varieties Marketed and ‘Weight per Bushel. 


Weight Weight Weight Weight 
Kind of Fruit. . per Kind of Fruit.) | per Kind of Fruit. per Kind of Fruit. per 
~bushel. bushel. bushel, bushel. 
Tb. tb. lb. Tb, 
Apples ... wis 42 Grapes ‘ge 50 Nectarines ... 48 Pineapples ... 40 
Apricots eit 55 Lemons nak 47 Passion T'ruit} 34 Prunes ia 60 
tananas ban 50 Mandarins ... 46 Peaches ate 44 Quinces dei 42 
herries veal 48 Oranges vf 48 Pears sf 50 Tomatoes... 48 


igs oo. nite 36 
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Vegetables are marketed in crates, cases, bags, bunches and loose (as 
particularised on page 490 of the 50th edition of the Year Book), and 
mostly are sold as received in the agents’ markets or loose off the floor in 
the producers’ market. 


Officers of the Department of Agriculture attend the market to ensure 
that vegetables and fruit have been graded and packed, and that disease- 
affected produce is destroyed, as required under the Plant Diseases Act, 
1924; to inspect agents’ records in connection with complaints by growers 
and others, and to collect wholesale prices data for record purposes and 
for publication. 


Farm Produce. Agents Act. 


Persons who,.as agents, sell fruit, vegetables, potatoes and other edible 
roots aud tubers, eggs, poultry, honey, etc. must be.licensed under the 
Farm Produce Agents Act, 1926-32, except that auctioneers registered 
under the Auctioneers, Stock and Station and Real Estate Agents Act 
need.not hold a license to auction farm produce beyond a radius of ten 
miles:from the General Post Office, Sydney. 


. Agents must provide a bond from an approved insurance company, may 
not, without written consent of the vendor, buy produce consigned to them 
for sale, must keep books-in the form prescribed and must conform to the 
approved practices of their calling. The gross proceeds from the sale of 
produce, less commission aud other charges, must be accounted for to 
growers. Commission may not exceed 74 per cent., subject to minimum 
rates of 6d. per bushel case, 4d. per one-half bushel case and 2d. per 
quarter-bushel case for fruit and tomatoes, and to the exception that for 
produce auctioned and vegetables, potatoes and other edible roots and 
tubers sold at auction or otherwise outside a radius of ten miles from the 
‘General Post Office, Sydney, a maximum commission rate of 10 per cent. 
may be charged. 

:-In December, 1948, the number of agents registered was 300 of whom 273 
were in the metropolitan area, 20 in Newcastle and 7 in other country 
centres. 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND 
IRRIGATION 


In a large portion of New South Wales where the rainfall is low and 
irregular, and the rate of evaporation is high, the conservation of water 
for agricultural and pastoral purposes is necessary for the full utilisation 
of natural resources. 


Public and private projects in New South Wales provide for the supply 
of water for rural purposes to approximately 19,000,000 acres, including 
nearly 3,350,000 acres for purposes of intensive or extensive irrigation and 
about 15,650,000 acres for domestic and stock purposes only. A brief sum- 
mary of the recommendations of the Commonwealth Rural Industries Com- 
mission in regard to water conservation and irrigation in Australia is given 
on page 414 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


The control of water conservation (other than town and domestic sup- 
plies) is vested in the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, 
which consists of the Minister for Conservation, as Chairman ex officio, and 
two other members appointed by the Governor. The Commission controls 
the works for water conservation and conducts investigations relating to 
water storages throughout New South Wales; it administers the irrigation 
areas established by the State; exercises statutory control of private irriga- 
tion and issues licenses under the Water Act to landholders; establishes 
water trusts and districts for the supply of water for domestic purposes 
aud stock and irrigation, and constructs works for such trusts and districts. 
The Commission also controls the use of artesian aud sub-artesian waters, 
aud assists landholders to establish or improve farm water supplies. 


Works for the improvement of rivers and foreshores in New South 
Wales are controlled, in terms of the Rivers and Foreshores Improvement 
Act, 1948, by the Minister for Public Works (Constructing Authority 
for Tidal Waters) and the Water Couservation and Irrigation Commis- 
sion (Constructing Authority for the non-tidal portions of rivers). The 
Act also provides for the constitution of a Rivers and Foreshores Improve- 
ment Board. 


Control of the waters of the River Murray for the benefit of the States 
concerned—New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia—is exercised 
by the River Murray Commission in terms of the Murray Waters Agreement 
between these States and the Commonwealth. Ministers of the affected 
Governments agreed in conference on 18th October, 1948, to amend the 
agreement in certain particulars and the amending Agreement was rati- 
fied by the Parliament of the Commonwealth by an Act assented to on 
21st December, 1948. The Commission consists of representatives of 
the Governments; a Commissioner of the Water Conservation and Irriga- 
tion Commission represents New South Wales. The agreement provided 
for the construction of locks and weirs in the Murray and Murrumbidgee 
Rivers and Lake Victoria storage (551,700 acre feet), of barrages at the 
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mouth of the river in South Australia and of the Hume Reservoir for the 
purpose of regulating the flow of the Murray River. The agreement also 
ensures aul equitable allocation of its flow between the States. The storage 
capacity of the Hume Dam is 1,250,000 acre-feet but arrangements have 
been made to increase the capacity to 2,000,000 acre-feet. The allocations 
per annuum were as follow:-—-New South Wales, 1,957,000 acre-feet, Vic- 
toria, 2,219,000 acre-feet and South Australia, 1,254,000 acre-feet. Any 
surplus over these quantities may be allocated and, under the amended 
agreement, allocations may be varied or restricted by the River Murray 
Commission from time to time. In New South Wales the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Commission administers the State’s share of the 
stored waters and carries out schemes for its use. 


The waters of the Severn, Dumaresq, Macintyre and Barwon Rivers 
are controlled by the Dumaresq-Barwon Border Rivers Commission, 
established under, and in terms of an agreement concluded in 1947 
between the Governments of New South Wales and Queensland. The 
Commission comprises an independent chairman and a representative of 
each State. Within New South Wales the scheme is administered by the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 


The agreement provides for construction of a storage dam iu the Dum- 
aresq River, 12 weirs in the border rivers and 4 regulators in effluent streams 
and for equal sharing by the States of costs of construction, maintenance, 
operation and control of existing and proposed works, and of water dis- 
charged from the storage dam. 


A. scheme for the diversion of the waters of the Snowy River for use 
in conjunction with the waters of the upper Murrumbidgee, Tumut aud 
upper Murray Rivers and tributaries was adopted by Commonwealth, New 
South Wales and Victorian Ministers in February, 1949. The scheme 
envisages the diversion of water from the Eucumbeue, upper Murrumbidgee 
and Tooma Rivers to the Tumut valley for generation of electricity 
and thence to the Murrumbidgee River for irrigation purposes; the 
diversion of at least an equal quantity of water from the Snowy to the 
Murray River for generation of electricity; the balance of the Snowy 
River waters to be diverted either to the Murrumbidgee or the Murray 
River. Details of these schemes have yet to be finalised. 


The Water Conservation aud Irrigation Comnzission summarises the 
irrigation and water supply projects which it controls as follows :— 


Table 344.—Extent of Irrigation in New South Wales, 1947-48. 


Projects. Land for Irrigation. Water Supplied. 
; Holdings For Stock 
Irrigable ; Area 
with Tor and 
Nature of Supply, No. Area. ( ee y,| Zrigable intel. Trrigation.] Domestic 
s ““)  Tand, Purposes, 
acres. acres. No. acres, acre-ft. acre-ft, 
Trrigation areas (intensive) ... 5 462,053 | 205,500 2,454*| 170,895*| 281,890* 3,551" 
Qrrigation districts (extensive) 7 | 2,057,816 | 511,400 1,217 | 186,316 | 182,420 8,024 
Flood control districts (exten- 
sive) ... nee sa aa 2 647,800 95,6701 93 95,670T| 185,680 
Irrigation trusts ae eis 7 15,853 5,656 225 4,187 6,414 mie 
Licensed irrigators a ..| 3,089 165,130t} 165,130t 3,768 44,100 | 123,571 53,982 § 
Total oo fei)? tee 3,348,652 | 983,356 7,757 | 510,168 | 779,975 65,557 


* Tucludes 58 holdings supplied under agreement; area irrigated, 10,607 acres; water for 
irrigation aud domestic and stock purposes, 14,560 acre-ft. + Lowbidgee district only. { Irrigable 
area only. § Supplied to 908 holdings for domestic and stock purposes only. 
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IRRIGATION . AREAS’ ESTABLISHED .BY THE STATE: 

The Irrigation Areas established: ‘by the State of New South Wales are 
the Murrumbidgee, Curlwaa, Coomealla, Tullakool and Hay: Irrigation 
Areas. The system of land administration applying to these areas and 
the tenures under which the lands are occupied are described in the chap- 
ter “Land Legislation and Settlement.” 


Murrumpinces Irrigation AREAS. 

The source of water supply for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas is the 
Murrumbidgee- River. A large concrete dam has. been constructed at 
Burrinjuck at the head of the-river. Its capacity is nearly: 33,613 million: 
cubic feet (771,640 acre-feet), the maximunr depth of water is 200 feet, and: 
the area of water surface is- 12,780 acres: Water stored. in the dam is 
conveyed along the river channel for a distance of about 240 miles to: 
Berembed Weir where it is diverted into the main canal which, at the off- 
take, has a capacity of 1,600 cubie feet per second, The. main canal has 
been constructed for a distance of 964 miles to supply the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas by means of a system of reticulation channels. The total 
length of the canals, channels and pipe lines (including drainage channels): 
is 1,650 miles. In addition there are approximately 880 miles of channels 
supplying districts and water trusts adjacent to the Irrigation Areas. 
At Burrinjuck Dam, hydro-electric power works have been installed which 
form an important part of the electric power system of New South Wales. 


Particulars of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas are. shown below :— 


Table: 345.—Murrumbidgee: Irrigation’ Areas. 


Revenue derived. 

Year ended Water Nala e f 
30th June. Distributed: | production. | Water Rates | Land Lease | Interest Other 

* and Charges.| Rentals. jon Advances.| Revenue. 

acre-feet £ £ £ £. £ 

1926 81,949 800,000 38,707 73,287 120,086 650'- 
1931 173,696 868,000 56,239 83,914 81,248 1,527 - 
1936 267,890 | 1,184,000 80,056 53,928 42,770 7,283. 
1938 368,660- | 1,539,000 107,339 47,386 50,252 4,164. 
1939 243,183 | 1,790,700 71,517 46,443 54,027 2,456 
1940 261,100 | 1,831,900 80,618 48,686" 55,274. 802 
1941 332,643 | 1,942,000 107,289 45,478. 55,006 2,237 
1942 349,877 | 2,067,000 112,270 45,347 52,986 2,156: 
1943 304,429 | 2,518,100 100,394 46,287 52,038 2,349 
1944 347,423. | 3,336,500 114,607 46,356 49,147 2,417 
1945 238,332 | 2,590,800 85,462 45,770 47,818 2,728 
1946 232,731 | 2,693,500 81,187 45,447 46,887 3,362: 
1947 373,241 | 3,169,100 121,950 44,493 46,771 4,406. 
1948 264,530 | 4,336,000 112,026 41,384 45,416 3,039 


* Excludiag value added in factories, 


During the years of depression the Government granted to settlers: 
Many concessions in respect of water charges and. rentals: Information: 
respecting these concessions is published in the chapter “Land Legislation.. 
and: Settlement” of the 1937-88 issue of the Year Book. 

The capital expenditure of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas and‘ 
Burrinjuck Dam was £10,947,181 as at 80th June, 1948, of which 
£10,745,790 was expended from Loan Account. This-sum was reduced by 
£2,150,443' written off for various reasons, mainly on account of Soldier 
Settlements, 
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Curtwvaa, .CoommstLa, TuLiakoon .anp. Hay Iretcation ARBs. 


The Irrigation Areas of :Curlwaa, -10;550 acres, and: Coomealla, 35,450 
_acres,.are situated on the'Murray ‘River-near its junction..with tthe. Darling. 
Mater for irrigation siss-pumpedsfrom the ‘Murray -River. ‘The Tullakool 
Errigation Area, 16,593 acres, formerly ‘part of the Wakool Irrigation 
‘District, was. constituted on.27th June, 1947. Farms in the area are 
being made available to ex-servicemen for mixed. farmine,: including rice 
growing. The.Hay Irrigation .Area, 6,806 acres, is on the Murrumbidgee 
‘River and ‘derives its supplies by pumping from the river. ‘The main in- 
dustry is dairying. 


Propucrion oF -IrniGation AREAS. 


Comparative statistics of the production of: the irrigation areas (ex- 
eluding Tullakool) established by the Government of New South Wales 
are shown in the following-statement. Farming operations on the Mur- 
rumbidgee area commenced in the season 1912-18, and the first section of 
the Coomealla project became available in 1925. 

The ttotal.area under. occupation (including non-irrigable lauds) in ‘these 
areas at 80th June, 1948 was Murrumbidgee, 341,195 acres; Coomealla 
84,182 acres (including 80,194.acres of undeveloped land leased. for grazing) ; 
~Curlwaa 8,819 acres; and Hay, 6,280 acres :— 


Table 346.—State Irrigation Areas: Production. 


Particulars, 1980-31. 1938-39, 1944-45, 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48, 
Cultivated Holdings ...No. 1,598 1,579 1,553 1,537 1,542 1,546 
Area under— 5 
All Crops .» Acres 114,441 128,466 90,947 118,546 129,732 124,072 
Rice wie Raney 19,825 22,456 17,199 19,985 26,702 21,500 
Other Grain. ,, 55,444 56,494 26,142 50,648 61,563 64,955 
Hay.& Green’ Food ,, 16,032 23,459 19,3849 15,801 14,072 10,598 
‘ Grape! Vinss— 
Bearing ways 6,301 8,737 8,173 8,032 8,080 8,038 
“Not yet Bearing ,, 1,452 759 123 “204 "362 528 
Orchards— 
Bearing Aor Ae: 10,507 12,021 11,798 12,066 12,686 :12;919 
Not yet Bearing ,, 4,079 3,692 3,179 3,030 2,723 3,008 
Live Stock— 
Horses... w No, 6,131 6,842 5,917 5,887 5,307 4,883 
Cattle— 
-*Dairy .. 0 wey 2,416 - 1,580 1,404 1,735 1,619 1,781 
Other ... Tear. 3,163 + 4,221 6,253 6,035 6,736 “7,184 
Sheep os vee Ss, 76,609 147,071 145,762 124,984 133,068 156,602 
Pigs Bs ibis OAS 1,889 1,065 3,487 2,469 2,496 2,727 
Production— 
‘Wine aie we gal, 904,402 2,245,183 2,370,425 2,630,090 | .3,461,857 | .3,868,452 
Sultanas ... Wh, 33,250 68,668 60,835 7 88,998 75,670 - 85,888 
‘Raisins and Lexias ,, 2,139 4,913 5,817 5,630 5,482 2155208 
Currants... yy 5,862 21,651 16,951 15,204 13,458 17,078 
Oranges— bush. 
Wash’ton Navel ,, 355,629 510,332 407,754 351,256 187,362 391,247 
Valencia eae hy 199,990 430,390 406,699 388,435 281,085 538,448 
All Other coe 24,840 :18,360 14,866 |° 19,002 12,725 163371 
Lemons ae oy « 64,208 150,341 48,020 28,456 . 28,796 1 BB,AAO 
Ppraches— 
Dessert. Drying ,, . 45,995 57,825 24,036 38,801 «35,013 40,344 
Canning sas way 204,848 372,276 281,693 402,319 409,838 573,214 
Nectarines sae 8 4,044 7,646 4,777 14,104 8,537 15,782 
Apricots ... eee ay -86,079 127,397 ~80,797 195,217 218,432 290,603 
Prunes... oy 86,698 60,591 103,457 99,974 97,529 102,623 
Apples... eee gy 17,278 47,976 50,844 109,513 107,928 147,027 
Butter... we Tb, 374,121 198,084 164,863 149,095 198,716 201,815 
’ Qrain— 
Wheat... ... bush, 508,664 710,295 175,728 630,000 442,515 | 1,019,585 
“Rice... Pies 655 1,427,413 2,657,760 1,269,387 2,005,760 2,432,853 2,163,840 
Oats... eee os 68,247 152,847 79,272. 274,950 134,715 312,756 
Other .., vee cha 4,386 1,059 1,674! 5,805 ‘50,316 23,681 


* Cows in registered dairies. only. 
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The area under crop was greatest (129,732 acres) in 1946-47. During 
the war years it fluctuated between 100,000 and 110,000 acres except in 1939- 
40 and 1944-45 when it was 92,304 and 90,947 acres respectively. It in- 
creased to 118,546 acres in 1945-46 and was above 120,000 acres in 1946-47 
aud 1947-48. Changes in rice, wheat and hay and green food acreages 
were the principal elements in the fluctuations. Particulars of rice-growing 
are given on page 364, 


Dairying tended to be replaced by rice growing and fat lamb raising 
for some years after 1934-85 and in recent years “other” cattle have in- 
4 creased while sheep and (since 1940-41) dairy cattle have decreased in 
number. In 1947-48 compared with 1988-39 there were about 6.5 per cent. 
more sheep, about 10 per cent. more dairy cattle and about 69 per cent. 
more “other” cattle. 


Oranges, peaches, apricots, apples, and prunes are the principal kinds of 
fruit produced. Grapefruit growing has expanded on irrigation areas 
where there were 23,768 bearing and 6,721 non-bearing trees in 1947-48, and 
the production was 56,744 bushels. There is a considerable area under 
grapes for wine, table and drying purposes. 


The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal 
varieties on the irrigation settlements, distinguishing the productive from 
those not yet bearing :— 


Table 347.—State Irrigation Areas: Number of Fruit Trees. 


4 1980-31, 1988-39, 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, 
Fruit Trees, 
1 Pro- | Not yet! Pro- | Not yet Pro- | Not yet} Pro- | Notyet| Pro- | Not yet 
| ductive. | Bearing.| ductive. | Bearing.| ductive.) Bearing.| ductive. | Bearing.) ductive. | Bearing. 
‘| 
\ Orange— 
ak Seville mae 1,071 812 1,111 2,258 2,515 1,627 2,141 398 2,659 1,029 
H Washington 
| Navel —..,.| 228,445 | 65,529 | 237,773 | 17,465 |185,462 | 14,601 | 181,999 | 21,365 | 187,543 | 20,609 
{ Valencia...) 121,478 | 105,874 | 201,048 | 51,054 | 236,182 | 85,620 | 254,784 | 72,630 | 264,214 | 101,726 
i All other .../ ‘14,429 4,476 9,372 1.290 6,922 190 6,545 2,220 6,484 2,034 
| Lemon... «| 27,856 | 14,066 | 28,654 8,501 25,299 4,940 | 24,750 4,773 | 25,151 3,522 
| Mandarin... 15,052 | _7,092 | 11,738 | 1,078 | 7,523 338 | 8,644 119 | 8,393 104 
i 
Peach— 
| Dessert and 
74 Drying ...| 32,194 | 2,691 | 27,996 | 15,349 | 19,561 | 8,350 | 20,717 | 7,759 | 18,523 | 4,146 
: Canning ..,| 160,621 | 64,153 } 181,883 | 113,002 | 238,112 | 75,984 |264,586 | 63,986 | 273,628 | 60,269 
: Nectarine ou 4,566 1,079 4,004 1,224 7,930 3,596 8,838 3,123 8,991 1,783 
‘ Apricot «»-| 101,087 6,201 | 89,338 | 11,013 89,659 | 19,985 | 96,587 | 17,808 | 98,080 | 17,744 
‘ Prune .., «| 107,462 4,974 | 78,683 6,690 66,912 | 16,561 64,783 | 18,695 | 67,838 | 24,550 
Plum ... | 8,696 823 | 6,929] 1,378 | 4,651] 1,131 | 5,790 | 2,607 | 5,372 | 3,457 
Pear— 
Williams ...] 12,982 2,075 | 13,499 ) 18,734 20,189 | 13,353 | 26,496 9,759 | 28,533 9,141 
Other one 6,925 918 6,295 3,678 10,751 5,022 | 12,109 3,818 | 13,727 1,623 
Apple ... «| 51,577 | 69,603 | 97,229 | 52,097 58,999 3,534 | 62,110 1,667 | 62,441 1,526 
Fig or sai 6,359 4,833 7,750 1,652 9,497 1,803 8,857 1,426 9,841 2,760 
Almond w.| 22,785 6,214 | 33,984 | 20,171 34,571 3,547 | 34,891 2,067 | 38,254 641 


In addition to irrigated crops, extensive areas of pastures and land 
| under fallow are irrigated. It has been estimated by the Water Con- 
; servation and Irrigation Commission that the total area irrigated for 
crops, pastures and fallow in New South Wales (including private projects) 
was 510,168 acres in 1947-48, 
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LacHian River Water ConseRVATION SCHEME. 


A dam with a capacity of 808,900 acre-feet has been constructed at 
Wyangala, on the Lachlan River, and the project includes balance storages 
in Lake Cargelligo (29,400 acre-feet), already constructed, and in Lake 
Ballyrogan, above Hillston (108,000 acre-feet), under construction, and a 
head storage on the Belubula River, to assure water supplies for domestic 
purposes and stock along the full length of the river and effluent streams, 
and water which will be diverted for irrigation under licenses. The Jema- 
long and Wyldes Plains Irrigation Districts constituted under the Water 
Act are supplied with water under this scheme. The discharge of water 
from Wyangala Dam in 1946-47 and 1947-48 was 195,096 and 415,850 
acre-feet respectively. 


Namor River WaTER CONSERVATION SOHEME. 


In December, 1937, the Government authorised the construction of a 
storage dam at Keepit on the Namoi River as a national work at an 
estimated cost of £1,840,000. The site of Keepit dam is about 26 miles 
east of Guunedah upstream of the confluence with the Peel River. The 
scheme includes a diversion weir at Boggabri and extensive channel systems 
on either side of the Namoi River. The storage capacity of the dam will 
be about 345,000 acre-feet; it will be about 1,800 feet long and about 125 
feet high above the river bed. The total expenditure to 30th June, 1948, 
was £803,740. Construction was suspended early in 1942, owing to war 
conditions, and was resumed in November, 1945. 


Daruine, Macquarie AND Hunter River Scuemes. 


Authority to undertake schemes of water conservation on the Darling, 
Macquarie aud Hunter Rivers is given by the Darling River Waters Act, 
(1945, the Burrendong Dam Act, 1946, and the Glenbawn Dam Act, 1946, 
respectively. Work has been commenced on the Darling River scheme 
which provides for from thirty to forty weirs to enable the supply of water 
for stock and domestic use, to augment the Broken Hill supply, and for 
irrigation of limited areas. From the Burrendong Dam, to store 520,000 
acre-feet, about 6,700,000 acres may be supplied with stock and domestic 
water but only a very small area with water for irrigation. The Glenbawn 
Dam, to be located on the Hunter River about 8 miles above its confluence 
with Page’s River and to hold about 120,000 acre-feet, is the first of five 
storage dams proposed in the Hunter River system. Regulation of the river 
flow and the provision of piped water for irrigation of about 31,000 acres of 
river flats between Aberdeen, Muswellbrook and Denman are the purposes 
of the scheme. 


The estimated cost of the Darling River weirs scheme is £450,000, of the 
Burrendong Dam, £2,000,000 and of the Glenbawn Dam, £1,500,000. 


WORKS UNDER THE WATER ACT, 1912-46. 
TrRIGATION DISTRICTS. 


The Water Act, 1912-46 makes provision for the constitution of dis- 
tricts for water supply. These differ from the Water Trusts, described 
later, in that the charges payable by landholders for water are intended 
to cover maintenance and operation by the Commission and contribution 
towards interest on capital cost. Landholders, however, are not required 
to repay the cost of the works constructed by the State. 
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The following districts had been constituted up to 30th June, 1948 :— 


Table .348.—Irrigation Districts. 


Water 
site x A . Date of 
District. Supplied from— Barred. Peneel Constitution, 
acres.. |ac refeet. 

Berriquin (Provisional) ...| Murray River | 607,801 | 57,618.) 9 Mar., 1934; 
Deniboota (Provisional) ... do ...| 3803,064t| 23,935+) 16 Dec., 1938 
Jernargo (Provisional)... do | 180,850 | ...... 18-April, 1941: 
Wakool: ... ues ate do «| 415,513 | 33,520 | 4Jtly, 1941: 
Denimein (Provisional) ... do | 140,8507) 11,2407) ll Jan., 1946. 
Barramein* (Provisional) ... do ica 88,651f]} 4. 5 April, 1946. 
Tabbita ‘ae ‘ins ...| Marrumbidgee ‘River 55631 670 | 16 Aug., 1935 
Benerembah see +P do 121,555 | 12,862 | 23 Oct., 1936 
Wah Wah ... Sen sie do- 557,512 3,755 -| 11 Jan., 1946 
Gumly (Provisional) ons do 324 196 | 15.Aug,, 1947, 
Jemalong ... or «| Lachlan River .| 158,406 7,455 | 25 June, 1943 
Wyldes Plains wes ai do a 52,329 1,295 | 20 July, 1945: 

Total Area ... or wie’ abe ...| 2,582,486 1152,546 

* Domestic and stock water supply only. { At date of constitution. 


Water is supplied to landholders for fodder crops or sown pastures: 
but not for commercial orchards, vineyards, or for rice’ (except in the- 
circumstances indicated at page 364). 


During the year ended 30th June, 1948, water was supplied to holdings 
within the Tabbita, Benerembah, Wah Wah, Wakool, Berriquin, Jemalong 
and Wyldes Plains districts. 


The works for the Wakool, Berriquin, Deniboota, Denimein, Barramein: 
aud Jernargo districts are projects for the utilisation of the New South 
Wales share of the Murray waters conserved in the Hume Dam. 


The works for the Berriquin district include the Mulwala Canal, which 
branches from the Murray at Yarrawonga Weir. It supplements the supply 
of water from the Edward River.to the Wakool district and will serve the. 
Deniboota district by a pipe syphon passing under the Edward River. 
When completed, it will be about 100 miles in length. Its capacity at tle 
offtake is 5,000 acre-feet per day. The Mulwala Canal was completed. as 
far as. the Edward. River, 753 miles, in..1942. The Berrigan Channel, 22. 
miles,.was completed in 1944. The.approximate length of canal, channels 
and escape channels at 30th June, 1948 was 752 miles. 


The cost of the Wakool district works was about £519,200; of the Bene- 
rembah works, £48,273; the Tabbita works, £4,658; and the Wyldes Plains: 
and Jemalong projects, £188,800. Up‘to 30th June, 1948, approximately 
£1,487,188 had been expended. upon. construction of the Mulwala Canal 
and the Berriquin district works, and £472,000 on the Deniboota scheme. 


FLoop Controt axnp Fioop Irriqation Disraicrs. 


In. December, 1940, the Water. Act.was amended. to empower the: Com-. 
mission to constitute flood.control districts and flood control-and irriga- 
tion: districts, where works may be constructed for controlling. or partly 
controlling floods and supplying. water for. irrigation by flooding. Before. 
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constituting them particulars: of .the proposed: districts, purpose, rates, and’ 
works must be published’ by the Commission and objections must be: con- 
sidered by the Land Board. Pending completion of the works the areas. 
are notified as provisional districts. Landholders- within the districts. 
deemed to be benefited by the works are to pay rates as levied by. the 
Commission. Municipal or shire councils may be-compensated for damage; 
to any public road resulting. from flooding. caused by the operation of the 
works, and in certain circumstances landholders: on whose. land such works. 
are constructed may claim compensation for the land used or in respect. 
of severarice resulting from the works: 


The works (in progress) for the Lowbidgee Provisional Flood. Controt. 
and Irrigation District of approximately 367,000 acres, coustituted on 9th 
February, 1945, are to flood. irrigate about 140,000 acres. of pasture lands. 
by diversion of water from the Maude and Redbank Weirs on the lower 
Murrumbidgee River. The cost to 80th June, 1948-was £62,578: Works. 
for the Medgun Flood Control and Irrigation District were completed in. 
September, 1947 and cost. £22,709. The District, constituted on 16th, 
March, 1945, embraces about 272,800 acres on either side of Medgun Creek 
about 40 miles north-west of Moree. 


Warrr Trusts: 

The Water: Act, 1912-46 vests-in the: Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission for the benefit of the Crown the right to use and control’ 
the water in rivers and lakes in New South Wales. Trust districts may 
be constituted to supply water for domestic purposes and stock and for 
irrigation. The Commission may construct or acquire the necessary works.. 
Upon completion the works in each district are transferred to the admini-: 
stration of trustees consisting of persons elected by the occupiers of the 
‘land and a representative of the Commission. The trustees levy rates to: 
meet’ the expenses of maintenance and administration and ‘to repay the cost- 
of the works by instalments. 


At 30th June, 1948, there were thirteen trusts for the provision of 
water for domestic use and stock purposes, one for a town supply: and one 
for flood prevention; the total area: was 2,945,068 acres located as showm: 
below :— 


. | Murrum- Darling. ; 

Marray' + | Lachlan re Other: 

River. Lins River: Pesan i Locations. Total, 
Trusts wee we No. 5 1 5 1 3 15 
Area benefited ... Acres 339,015 1,001;210. 652,915 % | 995,200 56,728 2,945,068 


There were, in addition to the foregoing, seve irrigation: trusts, covering: 
an area of 15,854 acres. 


Farm Water Suppties Aor, 1946. 
The Farm Water Supplies Act, 1946, which came into operation. om. 
9th August, 1946, provides that advances up to 90 per cent. of the cost of 
approved .works may. be made to owners. of farm.lands to provide or improve: 
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water supplies for domestic, stock or irrigation purposes, and to prepare 
land for irrigation. The advances, made through the Irrigation Agency 
of the Rural Bank, are secured by deeds of charge over the land and 
are repayable by half-yearly instalments over periods up to fifteen years. 


The works may be carried out by the farmer, by a contractor or by the 
Commission, and the latter may make surveys and investigations and 
prepare designs and estimates for proposed works and undertake works 
financed by farmers themselves. 


Where required by the Water Act a license or authority must be obtained 
before the work is begun. Works constructed with government assistance 
must be maintained to the Commission’s satisfaction. 


Licenses AND PERMITS FoR WatTreR Works. 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission may issue licenses 
to authorise landholders to divert water from rivers or lakes for the irriga- 
tion of their holdings or for joint water supply schemes. 


Under the Water Act as amended in 1946 licenses may be refused where 
proposed works or their purposes are deemed unsatisfactory, cancelled if 
not exercised for three years, suspended for non-observance of conditions 
thereof, and treated as lapsed if the works authorised are not constructed 
within the time prescribed. Under a license the maximum area and quantity 
of river water which may be taken for irrigation may be fixed. The 
same amendment empowers the Commission to determine priority of right 
(based on past beneficial use) to the taking of water in times of shortage, 
gives non-riparian landholders the right to apply for licenses, and provides 
for the granting of authorities for construction and use of joint water 
supply schemes. 


During 1947-48 applications for 686 new licenses and 502 for renewal of 
existing licenses for pumps, dams and other works were received, and 636 
new licenses and 420 renewals were issued. On 380th June, 1948, there were 
4,748 licenses in force, the usual term being five years. Of these 8,768 
were for irrigation to serve an aggregate area of 165,130 acres. 


Permits which are intended for works for mining and other purposes of 
a temporary nature, and for irrigation of areas not exceeding 10 acres, 
have a term up to twelve months, and may be renewed for a further year. 
Permits in force at 80th June, 1948, were 49. 


One authority for a joint water supply scheme to serve land subdivided 
with right to a supply of water for irrigation purposes covering an area of 
1,500 acres was in force at 80th June, 1948, 


ARTESIAN BORES. 


The portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 80,000 square miles and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. The watering 
of the north-western country by means of bore-water has increased the 
carrying capacity of the land, and has made practicable some pastoral 
settlement on small holdings previously utilised by companies holding 
extensive areas. 


Large supplies of water are obtained from the artesian basin, and eighty 
Bore Water Trusts and twelve Artesian Wells Districts, covering nearly 
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5,000,000 acres, are in operation under the Water Act. The Bore Trusts 
are administered by trustees in the same way as the Water Trusts 
previously described. In the Artesian Wells Districts the settlers main- 
tain the drains and pay to the State charges assessed by the Local Land 
Board. 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission exercises general 
control over the use of artesian water with the object of preserving the 
efficiency of the bores and preventing waste. The Commission may sink 
artesian bores, improve the supply from existing wells, and construct 
drains, etc. for the benefit of landholders, and may issue licenses under 
the Water Act for the construction of bores by private owners. 


At 30th June, 1948, 948 artesian bores had been sunk; 558 were flowing, 
giving an approximate aggregate discharge of 62,376,998 gallous per day; 
336 bores were yielding a pumping supply; the balance (54) were abandoned. 
The total depth bored was 1,338,393 feet. 


The following statement shows the particulars of the Government and 
private bores in operation at 30th June, 1948 :— 


Table 349.—Artesian Bores, 30th June, 1948. 


Bores. Flowing. | Pumping.| Total. |Total Depth. 

No. No. No. feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Trust Bores, ete. | 147 56 203 430,110 
For Country Towns Water BnPEly wes 3 1 4 6,533 
For Improvement Leases aes 15 10 25 35,870 
Total, Government Bores! 165 67 232 472,513 
Total, Private Bores 393 269 662 808,329 


The average depth of successful Government bores at 30th June, 1948, 
was 2,041 feet, and of successful private bores 1,297 feet; the depth ranges 
from 89 feet to 4,570 feet. 

The deepest bores in New South Wales are in the Moree district. One 
at Boronga has the greatest depth (4,570 feet) and outflow (1,115,360 
gallons per day); another at Kiga has a depth of 4,268 feet. The Yerranbah 
bore, in the same district, has a depth of 3,828 feet. 

Bore water shows considerable variation in temperature, ranging from 
472 degrees Fah. at Tunderbrine No. 1 Bore to 142 degrees Fah. at Wonga 
No. 1 Bore. 


The flow from 92 bores is used for supplying water for stock on 
holdings served in connection with bore-water trusts and artesian wells 
districts. The total flow from these bores amounts to 25,239,514 gallons 
per day, watering districts of an area of 4,913,639 acres by means of 4,285 
moiles of distributing channels. The average rating of the bore trusts is 
1.59d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


The majority of the other bores is used by pastoralists for stock- 
watering only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised in connection 
with country towns. 

The flow of artesian water is decreasing and it has been determined 
that the multiplicity of bores is a major cause of the decrease and that 
the limitation of the discharge of water from a bore will prolong its 


) 
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existence. ‘Provision of control head gear has saved approximately 4,000,000 


_ @allons. per ‘day. 


SHaLtow Borine. 


-Arrangements were made. by the Government in 1912 ‘to assist settlers by 
sinking. shallow bores. The scheme is administered: by the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission. The Commission constructs bores at 
upre-arranged charges which:are repaid by settlers over a term of years. 


‘Up to the 80th June, 1948, the number of bores sunk by the Commission 
was 4,040, of which 655 were abandoned and 160 were only partially success- 
ful. The:total depth of shallow bores was'1,188,875 “feet,the average depth 
being 294 feet. "The aggregate cost of sinking these bores was £1,210,875 
approximately. 


Licenses under the Water Act. must .be obtained by private’ contractors 
for the sinking of bores to a.depth of 100:feet or more in that part of the 
State west of direct lines drawn from Albury to Tamworth, Tamworth to 
Bingara, Bingara to Inverell, and Inverell to Bonshaw. 


The number of. liceuses issued up to the 80th June, 1948,-was 2,395, 


GrowrH or ARTESIAN AND SHALLOW Borne. 


The recorded number of successful bores of all kinds (including those 

“gunk by private contract of which the Water Conservation and Irrigation 

Commission has a record) increased from 458 in 1911 to 5,619 at 30th 
June, 1948, 
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‘PASTORAL INDUSTRY 


“Yup climate, terrain and vegetation of’ New’ South Wales are pre-eminently 


. suited for pastordl pursuits aud early economic progress of ‘the State was 

closély identified with the ‘development of the, pastoral industry. “Txtensive 
agricultural and dairying industries also have arisen, but the pastoral 
industries remain the greatest of the primary industries, having contributed 
‘more than 40 per cent. of the total value of primary production during the 
“last ten years. 


Some indication of the geographical distribution of the ,pastoral.lands 
-of New South Wales is given in succeeding pages and in the chapter 
“Rural Industries”. ‘The area of holdings ‘used for grazing is approxi- 
mately 156,000,000 acres, representing about 90 per cent. of the area used 
‘for the principal forms of rural activity within the State. Sheep grazing 
is .the. outstanding pastoral pursuit and is the principal rural enterprise on 


‘the: slopes and plains west ofthe mountains; but cattle. raising also is 


‘important, both’ ‘for dairying arid slaughtering .in the coastal belt and for 
‘Blaughtering inthe :tablelands -and slopes and central :plains, “The extent 


"ito: which sheep .grazing: is associated with ‘wheat growing is. displayed in 


‘Table 227 of this volume. The distribution.of sheep, dairy cattle and 
““othe” ‘cattle.throughout the State is indicated in ‘the diagrammatic map 


empublished on; page ‘10 of ‘this Year Book. 


‘LIVE ;STOCK. 

New-South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals -which -would 
‘give rise to a lange imdustry, and of those introduced, sheep only have 
‘developed into a prolific source of wealth in the hinterland. Indeed, the 
‘development of the sheep industries-has been so remarkable that it-las, in a 
‘sense, restrained expansion of other pastoral activities. 'Horses ‘have ‘been 
‘bred principally for their utility in various industries and for racing pur- 
poses, but horsebreeding has declined in recent years. For many years 
‘cattle were produced only to supply local requirements of meat and dairy 
‘produce, but later an export trade was established and the number of 
cattle depastured increased. Pigsiare bred principally in conjunction with 
‘dairying and: wheat growing, but not in sufficient numbers to meet local 
wequirenients. 


Importation of Stud Stock. 


‘The pre-war scheme of subsidisation of ‘the-import of pedigree :stock, 
-which was suspended. early in.1940, was revived..and. extended on Ist May, 
“1946. 


It-covers stud:beef and dairy cattle from the United Kingdom,' Oanada 
‘and ‘the’ United ‘States of America, Zebu cattle from the Unitéd States, 
‘sheep, ‘draught horses and milch-goats from the United Kingdom, pigs ‘from 
‘the United ‘Kingdom and Canada, and, from ‘24th March, 1947, poultry 
‘from the British Isles, Subsidy is paid on animals only after safe landing 
and release from quarantine in Australia. Stock breeders may ‘not:.sell 
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imported subsidised stock within two years of arrival without the consent 
of the Minister of Agriculture in the State of import. Others importing 
stock must agree to offer them at auction without reserve within one month 
of release from quarantine and, where applicable, to reduce the purchase 
price by the difference between the ordinary and the concession freight rate; 
this done, the purchaser may claim the subsidy. The rates of subsidy per 
head are £100 for cattle and draught horses, £50 for pigs, £40 for sheep 
and milch goats and 380s. (per bird or setting of 16 eggs) for poultry. 
Between May, 1946 and November, 1948, subsidy totalling £6,180 was paid 
in New South Wales on 58 cattle, 19 sheep and 8 goats. 


NumBeEr or LIvEstToor. 


The following table shows the number of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs in 
New South Wales at decennial intervals from 1861 to 1921, and at the end 
of each season since 1921. Particulars of other live stock are given later. 


Table 350.—Live Stock in New South Wales. 


Year.* | Horses.| Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. } Year.* | Horses. 


Cattle. | Sheep. Pigs, 


1861 | 233,220 | 2,271,923 | 5,615,000 | 146,091 1932 | 524,751 | 2,993,586 [52,080,000 385,846 
1871 | 304,100 | 2,014,888 |16,279,000 | 213,193 19383 | 528,943 | 3,141,174 '!53,698,000 | 388,273 
1881 | 398,577 | 2,597,348 |86,592,000 | 213,916 1984 | 582,028 | 3,361,771 [52,104,000 | 367,116 
1891 | 469,647 | 2,128,838 |61,831,000 | 253,189 1985 | 584,853 | 3,482,831 |53,327,000 | 397,535 
1901 | 486,716 | 2,047,454 41,857,000 | 265,730 1986 | 542,862 | 3,888,538 /51,936,000 | 436,044 
1911} | 689,004 | 3,194,236 |48,830,000 | 371,093 1987 | 545,829 | 3,288,169 53,166,000 | 300,870 
1921f | 663,178 | 3,375,267 |37,750,000 | 306,253 1988 | 528,625 | 3,019,581 |51,568,000 | 356,765 
1922+ | 669,800 | 3,546,530 |41,070,000 | 383,669 1939 |531,355 | 2,811,884 |48,877,000 | 377,344 
1923} | 660,031 | 3,251,180 |88,760,000 | 340,853 1940 } 534,837 | 2,762,653 |54,372,000 | 451,064 
1924} | 658,372 | 2,038,522 |41,440,000 | 323,196 1941 [531,776 | 2,769,061 55,568,000 | 507,738 
1925t | 647,503 | 2,876,254 |47,100,000 | 339,669 1942 |525,697 | 2,878,450 156,738,000 | 454,102 
1926f | 651,035 | 2,937,130 |53,860,000 | 382,674 1943 [488,277 | 3,030,546 [56,044,000 | 486,960 
1927} | 623,392 | 2,818,653 |55,930,000 | 332,921 1944 [465,672 | 3,143,378 |56,837,000 | 561,204 
1928 | 598,377 | 2,848,654 |50,510,000 | 301,819 1945 [436,443 | 3,144,701 |46,662,000 | 523,917 
1929 | 567,371 | 2,784,615 |50,185,000 | 311,605 1946 | 403,645 | 3,116,834 |44,076,000 | 432,612 
1930 | 534,945 | 2,686,132 [48,720,000 | 323,499 1947 | 379,774 | 2,983,098 |43,105,000 | 368,417 
1981 | 524,512 | 2,840,473 [53,366,000 | 334,331 1948 | 376,043 | 3,129,740 |46,065,000 | 865,171 


* As at 31st December 1861 to 1911; 30th June, 1921 to 1931; and 31st March in 1932 and 
after years, + Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


A comparison of the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in New 
South Wales and in the other States is shown below:— 


Table 351.—Live Stock in Australia, 31st March, 1948. 


State. | Horses, | Cattle. Sheep, Pigs. 

New Sonth Wales 376,043 3,129,740 46,065,000 365,171 
Victoria 221,454 2,174,203 17,931,173 271,492 
Queensland 335,581 5,975,460 16,742,629 878,102 
South Australia 100,619 445,287 9,055,237 100,343 
Western Australia 74,537 815,610 10,443,798 93,180 
Tasmania 23.125 224,107 2,086,528 45,149 
Northern Territory 32,318 991,429 19,058 680 
Australian Capital Territory 973 8,748 215,227 566 

Total, Australia 1,164,650 18,764,584 102,558,650 1,254,683 
Proportion per cent. in N.S.W. 32°3 22:7 44-9 29-1 


Trends in livestock numbers and in the production of wool in New 
South Wales since 1881 are illustrated graphically on page 399. The 
geographical distribution of sheep, dairy cattle and other cattle is indi- 
cated in the diagrammatic map inserted on page 10 of this volume, and 
changes in the distribution of sheep in major divisions between the periods 
1927-81 and 1940-44 are shown graphically in the inset to the following 
graph. 
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LIVESTOCK AND WOOL PRODUCTION IN NEW SOUTH WALE:;. 
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The numbers at side of graph represent 1,000,000 sheep, and 100,000 horses and cattle at end 
of season, and 10,000,0001b. of wool produced. 


An indication of the fluctuations in the number of livestock depastured 
in the State since 1861 is given in the next table. For this purpose, the 
arbitrary equivalent of ten sheep to each head of large stock is used to 
express sheep, horses, and cattle in common terms—pigs are disregarded. 
The resulting sheep equivalent is shown for years spanning movemenis 


between 1861 and 1985 and annually since 1988. 
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Table..352.,—Stock: Sheep,- Equivalent. 


Thousands, 

Equivalent in Sheep « | Equivatent in Sheep * Equivalent in Sheep» 
Year.* | of Live Stock grazed. || €7" | of Live Stock grazed. || Y°®™" | of Live Stock grazed... 
1861 30,666 1905 67,955 1938 87,045! 
1870 41,636 1910 89,489 ° 1939 82,300 
1875 60,272 1916 67,748 1940 87,3471 
1877 52,267 1918 81,560 1941 88,576)! 
1881 66,561 1920 70,616 1942 90,779" 
1884 49,2838 1921 78,134 1943 91,182 
1891 87,816 19238 77,872 1944 92,928 
1895 74,118 1927 90,350 1045 82,473: 
1899 60,706 1930 80,931 1946 79,282 | 
1901 67,199 1933 90,399 1947 76,784! 
1902 48,568 1935 93,504 1948 81,123: 


* As at 81st December, 1861 to 1910; 30th June, 1916 to 1930; and 31st March in 1933 
and later years. 


Between. 1861 and 1891, the sheep equivalent increased by 186 per: cent.. 
The trend was interrupted only by drought in 1877 and 1884. Th. this: 
period idle and partly used lands were being developed, mainly: for sheep. 
grazing, It has been‘ held: that in 1891 the State was overstocked in view: 
of the scanty pastoral: improvements then in the hinterland. 


The upward trend was reversed by a series of poor seasons in the ‘nine--- 
ties’ and in 1902, after severe drought, the sheep equivalent (48,563,000): 
was its lowest. The 1891 level was exceeded in 1910, but in this’ year’ 
the number of sheep was 10,251,000 less than in 1891, Seasonal. conditions: 
were unfavourable in 1912 and 1914, and. after severe drought’ between: 
1918 and 1920 the sheep: equivalent fell to 70,616,000 compared with’ 
48,568,000 in 1902, though: the number of cattle grazed had ‘increased from: 
1,741,000 to 3,084,000. The sheep equivalent increased im each! year: (ex 
cept 1923) from 1921 to 1927, when for the first time it ‘exceeded 90,000,000.. 
Then unfavourable seasons caused losses until, 19380, which were recouped’ 
in the: relatively good seasons which followed.) The number of sheep ex- 
ceeded 53,000,000 and the sheep equivalent reached ai peak of 93;504,000: 
in ‘March; 1935 but-then trended-downwards and. drought losses: in; 1938+. 
39 caused a sharp decline to 82,309,000. Sheep flocks were restored in the- 
following year and increased: gradually to nearly 57,000,000 in 1944; the- 
numberof cattle also -mereased ‘after 1941 and the sheep. equivalent in: 
March, 1944 was nearly as. high .as in. 1935, Severe drought caused:-heavy: 
losses in sheep flocks: between 1944-45' and 1946-47; The: decline ~in -the: 
number of horses accelerated in this period and the steady increase in 
cattle between 1940 and 1945 was checked after 1945-46. The, sheep: 
equivalent'in March, 1945, was little higher than in 1939 and in March,.. 
1947 it reached ‘its lowest point since 1920. Pastoral conditions improved: 
in tne summer of 1947 and were very favourable. in the second hat? of 
1947-48, leading to some regain in sheep numbers,. but the sheep equiva~: 
Jent in Mareh, 1948, was 11,805;000 lower than in March, 1944... 
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Geographical. Distribution: of: Inve Stoeku 


; The following: table indieates-the distribution: of live: stoek in-eagh:divi- 
sion:in, New: South Wales. at! intervals:since:1891:.; 


Table 353.—Live Stock in Divisions. 


Number of Live Stock. Proportion-of Total. 
seh (thousands.) per, cent, 
Diviston, 
1801.* | 1911.* | 19222¢ | Lo3a.¢ |: 1942.4 | 1947. |: L94B:t | 1801" ‘toon gaat 94824 
SHEEP, 
Coastal wey| (1,488--) 1,659.) 1,048 | 1,159¢ 1,277°) 1,184) LOMA) * Q4 fj QB | 23 2:3 
Tablelands ...) 7,882.) 9,785 7,624 |11,304 | 12,879 | 11,077 | 11,164 | .12:8 | 19:0,] 28:2.) 24;2.. 


Western Slopes| 10,869 | 12,167 | 9,743 |'17,270°| 17,579 | 13,691 | 14,207 | '17-6"|'-25°8 | 81:6 | 30-8 
C'l, Plains and 

Riverina ...| 25,194} 17,433.) 14,370 | 16/910: | 16,328; | 12,258 | 18;760 | (40-7:)'3841 | |294L+) 299+ 
Western: Divi- i‘, . 


sion: | 16,403 | 7,086 | 5,065 | 6,723 | -7,505 | 4,045 | (5,887 | '268-|" 134 | 13-5 | 128 
Total. ...| 61,834 | 43,880 | 37,760 | 63,366 | 55,568.| 43,105 | 46,065 | 100-0 [100-0 [Yae0 |100/0,. 
Darry Cagerpy, 
Goastal...) 1077) 658) 674, 901) O41) 8744 87L | 674) 700) BMD | oO” 
Tablelands |..| 67 | 107 73 7 39) 34) 84] 195] 86], Bm] Be 
Western Slopes} 37 | 78 59 51 61. 48° 48] 108] 7-0 {,) 5B:| B-On 
O’l. Plains, and \ 
Riverina ...| 35 48 36 9 13" 43 wes 
Western: Divi- 
sion: ie 7. 9 2 1. 1: 1 OB Ow 
Total. .... 3438/- 805 | 944 | 21,0069] 21,0551  96aql’. 905%1100-0,| 100-0 |'Loa'0-.| 100-0; 
OTHER :CAtTLEs 
Coastal | 640) 915) 1,009) 736) 682] 783) 798), 35-9) 890) 39-8 | 36-9 
Tablelands || 465 | 550 | ‘580 | 404 | 393| 470 | 498 | 26-0 | 22-9 | 22-9 | 22.8 


Western Slopes 247 422 _ 441 397- 370. 468 516 | 118-8; | (17-de)! 21966) :23-8 
0’1, Plains and 


Riverina ...} 339 302°} 369-| 284°} 208 242°] 286-| 190 |) 14-64] 1124 | 113-2 - 
Western - Divi-|- ‘ | | t i 
sion faa Ot 110 132 63 61 62° 72 53 | 5:2 36) 33 
: + faa 
Total ...| 1,785 | 2,299 | 2,581 | 1,884 | 1,714 | 2,015 2,165 100:0 {100-0 [00-0 100-0 
Horsus... 
Coastal wee 163; 207: 203 144. 151 130 134.| 34:7, 80°68 + , 2844 -| 35-6 
Tablelands ... 92. 127 112 86" 91 70° 68 | 19-6 16°9 |" 17-1 4} °18+1 
Western Slopes). 76° 180 168: 159 150 95 O14} 1652 |) 254 |] 1282") 2402... 
0’l. Plains and|- 
Riverina: ... 95 140 152 112 113 69 66 | 20-2 |' 22:0 | 21°2-| 17-6. 
Western Divi- : a j 
sion wie d4 3h 28 23 27° 16° 17° 93 42 )° 61 4-5" 
Total .... 470| 689 | 663| s2¢| 532| 380| 376 | 100-0 |100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
* At 31st, December. y At 30th June. $ At 31st March; § Cows in milk only; dry, 
cows and springing heifers are included in “ ‘Other Cattle.” {Cows in registered‘ dairies-only, 


Sheep are. depastured :principally- in. the hinterland of the State, and .ave- 
usually: most numerous in. the. Western: Slopes division. Cattle are most.’ 
numerous in the coastal areas, and: horses:in.the Coastal anduWesterm Slopes. 
divisions. 


Since 1922. statistics: of: livestock:have-been compiled,in losal, government, 
areas; and not in:counties as-formerly, The change in: geographical. basia:: 
involved considerable:altevation:: in..the areas comprising, divisions: of, the. 
Western Slopes: andi the, Central: Plains,. where: lange. numbers of, stock: ane, 
depastured. Therefore.the divisional figunes-in the. foregoing: table.for.1931 : 
and later years are uot strictly: comparable. with those fon’ 1891;.1911, and‘ 
1921, , 
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Improvement of Pastures and Fodder Conservation. 


Information regarding the improvement of pastures by fertilising the 
land and cultivating suitable grasses and herbage is shown on page 291 
of this volume. 


SHEEP. 


The following table shows the number of sheep at the end of each quin- 


quennial period from 1861 to 1936 and at the end of later seasons, and the 
average rate of increase or decrease in each period. 


Table 354.—Increase or Decrease in Number of Sheep. 


Average Average Average 

Annual Annual Annual 
Year,*| Sheep. Rate of Year.* | Sheep. Rate of Year.* | Sheep, Rate of 

Tncrease Tnerease Tncrease 

or Decrease. or Decrease, or Decrease, 
‘thous. | per cent. thous. | per cent, thous. | per cent. 

1861 5,615 e's 1906 44,132 1 1940 54,3872 11:2 
1866 11,562 155 1911 48,830 20 1941 55,568 2-2 
1871 16,278 Tl 1916 36,490 — 56 1942 56,738 21 
1876 25,269 9:2 1921 37,750 07 1943 56,044 | — 1:2 
1881 36,591 TT 1926 53,860 TA 1944 56,837 14 
1886 | 39,169 1:4 1931 | 53,366 | —- 0-2 1945 | 46,662 | — 17:9 
1891 | 61,831 9°6 1936 | 51,936 | — 0°5 1946 | 44,076 | — 5:5 
1896 48,318 — 4:8 1938} 51,563 — 30 1947 43,105 | — 22 
1901 41,857 — 28 1939 48,877 — 52 1948 46,065 6:9 


* At 31st December, 1861 to 1911; 80th June, 1916 to 1931; and at 31st March later years. 


The number of sheep was greatest in 1891, and thereafter lowest at the 
end of 1902 by reason of drought. The reduction in the number of sheep 
between 1891 and 1921 seems to have been due mainly to a remarkable 
deterioration of seasons. The weighted average annual rainfall of the 
State was about 34 inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 than 
in the preceding quarter of a century, and this decline was proportionally 
heaviest in the plain districts of low average rainfall, which is 1891 carried 
two-thirds of the sheep depastured in the State. The rabbit pest, too, 
aggravated the effects of dry weather through destruction of natural 
herbage, and the expansion of the agricultural industry caused land to be 
diverted from the purpose of sheep-breeding. 


During later years the grazing capacity of the pastoral lands was improved 
by increased conservation of water, control of the rabbit pest, fertilising 
of pastures and cultivation of grasses, and better facilities for transfer of 
stock from localities where seasonal conditions become unfavourable. 
Between 1923 and 1926 the number of sheep rose by 15 millions and remained 
above 50 millions (except in 1930 and 1939) until March, 1944, when the 
number, 56,887,000, was the highest since 1894. The weighted average 
annual rainfall in sheep districts was below norma] in every season except 
1938-39, from 1936-87 to 1945-46, normal in 1946-47, and much above 
norma] in 1947-48. In the preceding years since 1920-21 the longest suc- 
cession of years of below normal rainfall was three from 1921-22 to 1928-24, 
Severe losses were experienced in 1944-45 and flocks comtinued to decline 
until in March, 1947, the number (48,105,000) was the lowest since 1924. 
Though good seasonal conditions throughout 1947 and 1948 enabled some 
of the drought losses to be made good, the number at 31st March, 1948 
(46,065,000), was 10,772,000 below the high level of 1943-44. 
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The following table shows as nearly as may be the extent of each of the 
principal factors in the increase and decrease in the number of sheep 
since March, 1937. Figures for the years-since 1915-16 were published in 
earlier issues of the Official Year Book, 


Table 355.—Sheep. Lambing, Slaughter, Exports, Deaths. 


Thousands. 
Iixcess of Estimated Net 

Season, ams Sheep aud Imports (+4) number of Increase (+) ‘ Sheep at 

arke | Slaughtered. Saeporks (| (Balance). Tiecceans i) ialcomaaas 
1937-38 13,045 6,860 |(—) 2,332 5,456 |(—) 1,603 51,563 
1938-39 9,286 6,311 (+) 230 5,891 \(~) 2,686 | 48,877 
1939-40 15,674 6,887 |(—) 44 8,248 |(+) 5,495 54,372 
1940-41 14,015 8,168 |(—) 664 3,987 |(+) 1,196 55,568 
1941-42 14,616 8,128 |(—) 1,432 3,886 |(+) 1,170 56,738 
1942-43 13,627 9,299 |(—) 772 4,251 \(—) 694 56,044 
1943-44 15,068 9,476 |(—) 798 4,000 (+) 793 56,837 
1944-45 11,069 8,865 |(—) 1,009 11,370 |(—)}10,175 46,662 
1945-46 9,894 7,601 \(+) 393 5,272 \(—) 2,586 44,076 
1946-47 11,240 7,187 |(—) 628 4,446 |(—-) 971 43,105 
1947-48 12,861 6,189 \|(—) 302 3,410 |(+) 2,960 46,065 


* The figures in this column represent a balance and are rough approximations. 


The effect of adverse seasons on the sheep flocks is apparent in four 
directions, viz., losses by death attributable mainly to lack of fodder and 
water, increase in the slaughtering of fat stock, decrease in lambing, and 
increased export to other States. 


Adverse seasons in 1987-88 and 1938-89 caused losses which were more 
than regained in 1939-40 when mortality was low and lambing was a record. 
With mortality low and lambing heavy, there was a gradual increase despite 
much heavier slaughtering, and from 1941-42 to 1948-44 the number of 
sheep exceeded 56,000,000. Severe drought supervened and in the three 
seasons euded March, 1947, deaths of sheep on holdings were about 
9,500,000 above, and lambs marked about 3,866,000 short of the average 
in the preceding quinquennium, and slaughterings, though fewer, were at 
a high level. Lambing was at its lowest level in 1945-46 when there was 
a net import of sheep for the first time since 1938-39. During the three 
seasons 1944-45 to 1946-47, the number of sheep decreased by 13,732,000 or 
by 24.2 per cent. Subsequently pastures were good, lambing satisfactory, 
mortality low, and slaughtering lighter, but despite the season’s increase 
of 2,960,000, the number of sheep at 31st March, 1948 was 19 per cent. 
less than in 1944. 


NuMBER AND Size or SHEEP FLocks, 


The 46,058,746 sheep depastured on holdings of one acre and upwards 
in the State at 31st March, 1948 were distributed over 31,894 flocks ranging 
in size from under 50 to over 50,000 sheep. Sheep and flocks were most 
numerous in the Western Slopes division where 80.8 per cent. of the State’s 
sheep were depastured in 87.7 per cent. of the flocks. The proportions in the 
other divisions were: Central Plains and Riverina, sheep 29.9 per cent., 
flocks 25.1 per cent; Tableland, sheep 24.2 per cent., flocks 28.8 per cent.; 
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Western, sheep i128 .per: cent., flocks.4.3 pericent. ;‘and Coastal,:sheep 2.3 per 
cent,: flocks:4.1 .per:cent. The mumber.offlocks .in:.eaclu division, classified 
im onder of. size,is.given inthe. following table :-— 


Table 356.—Sheep Flocks on Holdings of One Acre or More, 
- 31st -March, 11948. 


Nuthber of Shecp Flocks in Division, 


Ne Ds fo 

heep in : ; E Central 
: E “Western |. py: Western Whole 

R 4 
Flock, ‘| Coastal, Tablelands. “Slopes. pane and Division, ‘State, 
‘Under 50 337 576 697 238 “24 1,872 
50-99 107 458 440 175 dl : 1,191 
1002249 5 * 162 1,147 1,545 822. Bd i . 33700 
» 250-499 - 203 1,654 2,605 1,534 133 6,029 
«500-999 252 2,343 3,050 1,901 186 76382 
1,000-1,999 165 1,833 2,135 1,661 248 ; , 6,042 
“2'900-4,999 Wd 921 1,289 1,276 682 * 41192, 
46300049, 999 ‘17 198 -227 274 169 21885 
10,000-19,999 3 59 169 92 156 279 
'20,000-49, 999 "2 or 8 ; 29 24 ‘67 
50;000-and over ar a ude 4 1 5 
-Total 1,312 9,193 12,015 8,006 1,368 31,804 


Nearly a quarter of the flocks in the ‘State were of from 500 to 999, and 
19,708 flocks, or.62 per:cent. of the: total,.each contained between-250 and 
1,999 sheep. ‘Iwenty-one per cent. of the flocks consisted of less than 250 
‘sheep; 18 -per cent. comprised .flocks .of .2,000 to 4,999 and 4 per cent. 
contained 5,000: or: moreisheep. ‘ Four:flocks!in the Central Plains division 
‘and one in the Western ‘division each contained 50;000 ‘or more sheep. 


The divisional distribution of sheep in’flocks of varying size was as 
follows :— 


'Table :357:.—Sheep .according -to Sizes..of -Flocks, .81st March, 1948. 


‘Number of ‘Sheep in: Flocks‘in- Division, 
Number of | ; = 
Sheep in Centra F 
- Western |- H “Western “Whole 
Flocks, Coastal. Tablelands, Plains and Serta 
; Slopes. ‘Riverina. Division. State. 
Under: 50 - 65686 | 13)698 16,625 5,850 590 43,449 
50-99 - 8,250 37,155 35,134 13,887 795 95,221 
1100-240 “+ 275879 217,082 293,636 163,683 6,240 708,520 
260-499 82;397 671,394 1,075,273 - 632,955 13,388 2,475,407 
500-999 202,850 1,881,566 2,414,478 1,532,738 71,578 6,103,210 
51;000-1,999 12495116 , 2,849;828, +3,817,044 : 2,636,339 + 428,864 * 9,4815191 
2,000—4,999 1241,255 2,994,566 4,092,987 4,231,830 2,404,228 13,964,866 
5,000-9;999 1127;052 1,508,204 Y,693,624 *2,059;782 1,242,604 ' 6,631;356 
. 10,000--19, 999 39,842 ; 883,255 1,0£7;581 1,347,062 851,275 4,168,515 
20,000-49,999 ‘60,917 “105,061 220,453 7 855,237 *B06;744 "2,048,412 
+60,000 and over , ies ee _ "279,851 58,748 5 1,888,599 
Total 4,045,744 | 11,161,809 | 14,206,835 | 13,759,214 5j885,144 | 46,058,746* 


* 6,254 sheep on holdings of less than one acre in extent, are not included in this table. 


Flocks of from 2;000 to 4,999 sheep contained 13,964,866 or 30.8 per cent. 
sof. all sheep din-the State: ‘Those with 1,000 to.1,999 sheep were next in order, 
‘followed: by flocks \having ‘5;000 to:9,999, 500 to 999, and !10,000 to 19}999 
sheep ‘containing 20.6 per:cent., 14.4:per: cent., 18.8‘ per icent.,;and 9.1: per 
cont. ofithessheep respectively, and ‘thus: 87.7 per :cent. :of.iall, sheep: were 
dntflocks:ef -from2500 +0.19;999 sheep. Those of less: than 500-sheep (40:per 
ent. of:all!flocks): together: contained..only '3,322;597 or 7.2 per cent. of. the 
sheep and 2,887;011.o0r.5.1 :per:cent.. were.in ‘flocks :of '20;000 or:miore sheep, 
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Interstate. MovEMENT: oF: SHEEP; 


Apart’ from the seasonal movement of stock to and' from agistment in 
other States, there is a regular export of slieep from New South Wales 
to Victoria.. During ‘lie five years ending June, 1948, 6,531,000 sheep were 
moved from New South Wales to Victoria, and 1;623;000 from Victoria to 
New South Wales, leaving an excess of exports to Victoria of “4,908,000. In 
the- same period; 3,930,000 sheep: were imported from. Queensland: to: New 
South Wales and 1,174,000 were exported from: New South: Wales to:Queens- 
land, leaving an excess. of: imports. of - 2,756,000‘ from. Queensland: to New. 
South Wales. The excess of exports to other destinations during the same 
period was 188,000, chiefly to South -Australia, and the total excess of 
exports of live sheep from New South: Wales during the five years was 
2,840,000, consisting mainly of sheep sent to market in Victoria from the 
southern districts of New South Wales. 


The following table shows the movement of sheep from and to New South 
Wales, as recorded, in 1987-88 and later seasons :— 


Table 358.—Sheep: Interstate Exports and Imports. 


Thousands. 
Sheep from New South Wales. Sheep to New South Wales. 

D'(:):\ ill (0 a es Pl i Pa a 
wt vo | sat ciom | Sih oe 

‘0 out ‘rom outh, iD t 
June. _ Lo Queens- | Australia} Total. From Queens- | Australia| ‘Total: XPOTUS,. 

Victoria. land. and by: Victoria... land. and by 
Sea. Sea: 

1938 2,207 745 350 3,302 469 541 16 1,026 276 
1939 1,054 446 34 1,534. 919 1,339 66" 2,324 | ' (-)700 
1940 1,837 384 106 2,327 460 1,631- 21 2,112 
1941 1,624 343 111 2,078 599 621 31 1,251 827 
1942 1,718 370 221 2,309 368 320 33 721 1,588 
1943 1,527 169 351 2,047; 264 1,203 12 1,479 
1944 1,447 286 161 1,894 326 20 1,017 877 
1945 1,449 291 63 1,803 243. 558 21_ 822_ 981 
1946 888 190 14 1,092 297 1,192 37 1,526 (-)484 
1947 1.6411 2111 7 1,859 346: 1 1,088 ' 1 
1948 1,106 196: 23 1,325 411 768 1 1,180 145 


(-) Denotes -excess-of Imports: 


Suppp—Sexesi: AND: LAMBS., 


Returns supplied‘by: landholders show the following-approximate: distribu- 
tion of the floeks according: to:sex, also'the number iof lambs :— 


Table 359.—Sheep:' Sexes:and Lambs: 


Number (thousand). Proportion per cent: of Total: 

At’ ? 
31st Lambs Lambs 

March. | Rams.| Uwes. | Wethers. | (under 1 | Total.) Rams.|, Ewes. | Wetlers. | (under.1 | ‘Total. 
year)i: |. year): 
1938 676 | 26,051) 14,758 10,078: | 51,563} 1-3 50-5 28-6 19-6 
1939 662 | 25,940) 14,672’ 7,603: | 48,877) 1:4 53-0! 300° | 156 
1940 676 | 27,260) 18,542 12,885 | 54,372) 1:2 50-2 24-0 23-7 
1941 721 | 29;373} 14,206 11j178 = |'55,568) 1-3- 52-9 | 257 20-1 
1942 721 | 30,129] 13,994 11,894 | 56,738) 1:3 53-1: 24:7 20-9 
1948 792} |'30;290}-' 133770 11,192 |56,044] 14° | 540 24-6 20-0 
1944 774 | 30,382) 12,891 12,790 |56,837] 1-4 53-4 22:7. 22:5 
1945 659 || 25,733]. 11/452: 83818 | 46/662) °1+4’ 55-2 24°5> 18*9' 
1946 596 | 24,871) 10,545 8,064 44,076 L14 56-4 23-9 18:3 
1947 622 '| 24,190/* 9,404! 83799 | 48,105}. 1-5' 66-1 2250* 20°4 
1948 1 643 | 24,959) 9,660 10,803 | 46,065) 1-4 54-2 21-0 23-4 
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As few ewes were lost in 1938-39, the losses of that season were regained 
quickly. In the three seasons 1944-45 to 1946-47, losses were spread over 
the entire flock, and the decrease of 6,192,000 ewes (over 20 per cent.) 
during that period rendered speedy recovery of sheep numbers impossible. 
An appreciable increase in both ewes and lambs during 1947-48, however, 
disclosed progress toward the rebuilding of flocks. 


The number of breeding ewes and of other ewes and wethers under, and 
of or over, four years, available only as at 31st March, 1944 and 1945, is 
shown on page 511 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


LAMBING. 


The greater part of the lambing of the State takes place during the 
autumn and winter months, although a considerable proportion of ewes, 
varying according to the nature of the season, is reserved for spring and 
early summer lambing. It is possible to breed from ewes twice per year, but 
it is not considered good policy and is rarely practised, except, perhaps, after 
severe losses. Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and cause wide variations 
in the natural increase. 


The lambing season extends almost continuously from March to Novem- 
ber and comparatively few lambs are dropped in the months of December, 
January and February. 


Lambing results in recent years were as follows :— 


Table 360.—Lambing. 


Year 7 Proportion of Year Proportion of 
ended. Pohbes erate Lambs Marked ended BM ae tees Lambs Marked. 
31st March. Bets arkec. | to Ewes Mated.||3ist March. : rkec’. | to Ewes Mated. 
| 
Average, 5 
Yrs. ended per cent, per cent, 
1936 19,877,280 |12,724,900 64:0 1939 17,670,700 | 9,285,700 52-6 
1941 20,704,280 |13,269,920 64:1 1940 22,231,500 (15,674,200 70°65 
1946 20,307,360 |12,854,580 63°3 1041 21,877,600 |14,014,400 64:0 
Year 1942 22,263,800 |14,616,300 65:9 
1932 20,602,000 |14,332,000 69-6 1943 21,577,500 |13,626,700 63-1 
1933 21,040,800 |14,221,200 67-6 1944 22,188,200 |15,067,600 67-9 
1934 47,963,300 |10,737,500 59-8 1945 18,564,600 |11,068,600 59-6 
1936 20,648,500 |12,996,300 62:9 1946 16,942,700 | 9,893,700 58-4 
1936 19,131,800 |11,337,500 59-3 1947 18,695,400 |11,240,400 60-1 
1937 21,260,400 |14,330,700 67-4 1948 18,124,200 |12,861,000 71-0 
1938 20,481,200 |13,044,600 63-7 


During the ten years ended 1947-48, the ratio of lambs marked to ewes 
mated ranged from 52.6 per cent. in 1938-39 to 70.5 per cent. in 1939-40, 
and the average was 638.6 per cent. In each season from 1939-40 to 1943-44 
the number of lambs marked was above the average. The number then 
declined progressively and in 1945-46 it was, with one exception (1938-39), 
the lowest since 1929-30. More lambs were marked in the following seasons 
and in 1947-48 the ratio to ewes mated was the highest in the last quarter of 
a century. 
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Table 361.—Lambing in Districts. 


1046-47, 1047-48, 
Peron Proportion Proportion 
ea Ewes Lambs oe Ewes Lambs eres 
rke 
Mated. Marked. wes. Mated. Marked. Hwes, 
Mated. Mated. 
thous. thous. per cent, thous. thous. per cent, 
Coast Per on 286 216 754 260 188 69-9 
Tablelands— 
North... vee 671 262 45-9 558 384 68-8 
Central ... es 1,881 1,211 64-4. 1,675 1,186 67:8 
South 1,150 785 68:3 1,101 757 68-8 
Total aad 3,602 2,258 62-7 8,334 2,277 68-3 
Western Slopes— 
North ... es 1,759 749 42-6 1,581 1,077 68-1 
Central ... ye 2,061 1,277 62:3 1,786 1,170 65-5 
South ... Tid 2,476 1,797 726 2,323 1,672 72-0 
Total 2. 6,286 3,828 60:8 5,690 3,919 68-9 
Plains— 
North .., “As 1,691 632 37-4 1,613 1,191 73:8 
Central ... ‘ate 2,210 1,152 62:1 2,251 1,541 68-5 
Riverina ve 2,492 1,905 76-5 2,551 1,963 77-0 
Total =... 6,398 3,689 57-7 6,415 4,695 78-2 
Western Division ... 2,128 1,254 58-9 2,416 1,782 73:8 
Total tad 18,605 11,240 60-1 18,124 12,861 71-0 


Breeps or SHEEP. 


The Merino is the most important breed of sheep in New South Wales. 
It is noted for its hardiness and produces its best wool when depastured 
in areas of relatively low rainfall. Sheep of other pure breeds are not 
numerous. British breeds of sheep, in numerical importance in 1947, 
were the Border Leicester, Romney Marsh, Dorset Horn, Southdown, and 
a small number of Suffolk, English Leicester, Lincoln, Ryeland, and Shrop- 
shire. Crosses of long-woolled breeds with merino constitute a relatively 
small proportion of the sheep in the State. The Corriedale is an inbred 
cross between the Lincoln and the Merino, and is valuable as a dual 
purpose (wool and mutton) sheep, well suited to all but the hotter and drier 
areas of the State. Polwarth is a breed evolved in Victoria about 1885 and 
may be termed a fixed comeback, merino rams being mated to Lincoln 
by merino ewes and the progeny inbred. The Polwarth is considered an 
ideal farmers’ sheep, having a better carcase than the merino and pro- 
ducing saleable wool of comeback type. 


The number of crossbred sheep tends to increase with the greater interest 
in fat lamb raising for export. The increased demand for broad quality 
wools for military purposes also encouraged production of crossbreds, but 
after hostilities ceased demand shifted to fine quality wool, retarding this 
war-time trend. 
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The numbers of the princip&l breeds in “New ‘South Wales in recent years 
is shown ‘in’ ‘the’ following’ table :— 


~Table.'362,—Breeds -of ‘Sheep. 


‘Number of Sheep at 31st March. 


| Brebd. 
1089. 11940, 1942, 1947, 

Merino . a 40,861,601 44,184,857 44,762,319 81,067,510 

Other Puré Breeds-— 
Corriedale .., an ona 471,134 511,859 687,267 — "1,487,107 
Polwatth — ... are saa 25,089 40,909 49,827 » 74,889 
Border Leicester ... a 124,774 161,297 - 178,045 412,839 
Romney (Marsh |... cay 45,277 60,088 -¢80,519 118,864 
“Dorset Horn ae Sid 20,610 24,517 36,459 56,651 
- Southdown . mie 19,083 23,718 22,250 82;584 
“Other “British Breeds 7"! 12, 701 ‘14,389 14,312 .7,509 
“Total Pure Non-merino 718,618 836,722 1,067,679 2,189,893 
Merino Comeback ... ‘: 2,483,916 2,766,300 12,994,108 2,059,812 
Crosbbred on us ae 4,812,528 6,634,593 7,918,409 7,887,785 
“Total all ‘Breeds... wa ‘48,876,663 54,372,472 56,787,515 48,105,000 


“Merinos represented ‘nearly 85 ‘per cent. of the :sheep in New ‘South 
Wales during.ithe years .1982 to 1939 but«by March, 1942:the proportion 
‘had. declined..to 79; per cent., and: when next» ascertained, in March, 1947, 
to 72 percent, ‘The latter low proportion was. after drought: which. affected 
areas inwhich -merinos are normally depastured more -severely than other 
districts; consequently it may not be significant of a long-term change in 
‘the composition of the flocks. 


In March, 1942 and 1947, respectively, the proportions of crossbred sheep 
were 13.9 and 18.2 per cent., of other.pure breeds, 1.9 and 5.0 per cent., 
and of merino comeback sheep, 5.3 and 4.8 per cent. 


Stup SHEEP. 


Stud floeks.of merino: and. other breeds are maintained ‘throughout the 
State and a register is compiled annually. Most of the flocks maintained for 
breeding .purposes are registered. .At 31st December, 1946, there were 
902,972 stud sheep in the 368 registered merino flocks, viz., 110,585 rams, 
‘521,298-ewes and ‘271,089 lambs, Jn that year 137,448 stud rams and 
150,927 ‘stud. .ewes :-were-bred. 


WOOL, 
PRODUCTION. 


Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep and to a considerable extent by fellmongering. -A small quantity 
is picked'from the carcases of dead-sheep on.the holding. In normal:times 
many sheep:skins are exported oversea and interstate, and the quantity of 
wool on these is estimated and included in the total production. 


The output of wool is stated as in the grease, as data as to its clean 
scoured yield are‘not available. ‘A small‘proportion ofthe shorn wool is 
scoured before being. ‘marketed, and: the «whole of:the fellmongered wool | is 
in a scoured eoudition. Greasy wool when scoured yields, on'the average, 
approximately one-half its greasy ‘weight, but the clean scoured yield 
varies appreciably from season to season. Very little wool is washed on 
holdings. 
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The féllowing ‘table shows, in quinquennial periods ‘from 1876, and 

» annually since ‘1934-35, the total quantity of -wool-produced (as. in‘the 

grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate value at Sydney, 
-and the value to growers :— 


Table 363.—Wool Production. 


Wool Produced. Wool''Produced. 
cAverage Season 
meee | QRS | Vaasa SeHeeih | Yalu at [Be a 
Grease. Grease. Production, 
te thous. Ib, | £ thons, thons, Ib. £ thous, £.thous, 
"1876-1880 | ‘ * 143,679 6,260 1934-35 4945981 19,827 18,045 
(1881-1885 | ‘ * 188,763 8,113 1935-36 472,585 ‘275321 . 25,408 
71886-1800 | * 258,056 8,055 1986-37 503,616 34,106 32,091 
°1891-1895 * 362,726 9,805 1937-38 495,027 25,961 24,060 
1896-1900 * 281,648 8,597 1938-39 437,141 18,761 17,076 
+ 1001-1905 | ° * 260,517 9,344 1939-40 546,273 80,586 * 28,283 
1006-1010 * 369,321 14,958 1940-41 536,908 29,401 - 27,127 
«4911-1915 357,256 ‘15,468 1941-42 5473000 * 29,823 27,458 
+ 1916-1920 328,065 18,507 1942-43 * 4973538 “31,318 29,154 
1921-1925 323,635 24,272 1943-44. 637,410 34,179 31,703 
1926-1930 457,712 30,648 1944-45, : £48,683 28,183 26,112 
19381-1935 488,064 20,679 1945-46 -431,549 27,157 26,234 
1936-1940 490,929 27,347 1946-47 432,621 42,541 40,277 
1041-1945 513,508 28,311 1947-48 422,260 “66,682 :,63,713 


* Iixelusive of wool exported on skins. 


‘Since 1926 pastoral holdings have been improved and wool production, 
though subject to seasonal fluctuations, has been maintained at a far higher 
level than formerly. The quantity produced in the five seasons ended 
1943-44 was greater thau in any earlier quinquennium and 10,9 per cent. 
greater than in the five years ended 1938-39. Jn later seasons production 
decreased owing to drought and in 1947-48 it was the lowest since 1925-26. 


Marked changes in the value of the output have been caused by fluctua- 
tions in price rather than variatious in the quantity produced. The average 
annual value (as at place of production) of over £31,650,000 in the five 
seasons ended 1928-29 was not reached again for any subsequent quin- 
‘quennium up to the war. The value, as stated for the years 1939-40 to 
1945-46, is based on the average price under the agreement with the United 
Iingdom Government for the purchase of the Australian clip. Wool 
prices rose sharply on the resumption of the auction sales in September, 
1946 and continued to advance throughout 1946-47 and 1947-48. In the 
latter season, despite the smallness of the clip, the value (£63,718,000) .was 
‘easily a record. The course of wool prices since 1876 is shown in Table 
379, 
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Particulars of the number of sheep shorn, the average weight of wool per 
sheep, and the amount of shorn and other wool produced since 1920-21, 


are as follows:— 


Table 364.—Sheep Shorn and Wool Produced. 


Sheep shorn | Average Weight of Wool Produced (as in the grease). 
during year clip 


Season. 


Mambo) |e | NRT Dead | aaa | SAUCY [saree 
Average 
5 Years |'Thousands, Ib. Thousand 1b, 
ended— 
1924-25 38,378 7-5 286,786 925 23,599 12,325 | 323,635 
1929-30 50,944 8-2 418,405 985 18,548 19,774 | 457,712 
1934-35 53,691 8:2 438,594 1,035 34,109 14,326 | 488,064 
1939-40 54,426 8-2 445,206 1,815 26,172 17,736 | 490,929 
1944-45 66,696 8-2 463,871 1,155 41,712 6,770 | 513,508 
Eerrert 48,840 7-9 385,105 585 22,740 18,790 | 427,220 
1933-34 56,878 75 427,959 2,428 42,909 11,094 | 484,390 
1935-36 55,805 TT 429,701 2,358 24,176 16,350 | 472,585 
1937-38 54,673 8-2 447,695 1,771 23,951 21,610 | 495,027 
1938-39 51,530 76 391,627 2,427 25,678 17,409 | 437,141 
1939-40 64,637 9-1 497,356 1,095 32,751 15,071 | 546,273 
1940-41 57,704 8-4 484,012 1,326 46,019 5,551 | 536,908 
1941-42 68,537 8-5 497,447 1,125 41,964 6,464 | 547,000 
1942-43 67,654 78 448,968 1,278 42,500 4,792 | 497,538 
1943-44 67,318 8-6 490,331 883 39,816 6,380 | 537,410 
1944-45 52,268 7-6 , | 398,598 1,164 38,261 10,660 | 448,683) 
1945-46 45,402 85 386,724 1,204 31,647 11,974 | 431,549 
1946-47 43,119 8-9 383,692 1,246 27,076 20,607 | 432,621 
1947-48 43,691 8-8 382,142 516 19,947 19,655 | 422,260. 
} Inclnding crutchings. Lambs shorn and lambs’ wool are included in the average, 
Quauity or New Soura Wars Woot. 


Particulars of all greasy wool (other than from Joint Organisatiom 
stocks) appraised or sold at auction in Australia from 1940-41 to 1947-48 
were recorded by the Central Wool Committee and the Australian Wool 
Realisation Commission and have been analysed for each State by the 
Commission in respect of qualities, combing or carding classifications, and. 
degrees of vegetable fault. Similar analyses were issued by the Central 
‘Wool Committee for the years 1917-18 to 1919-20 but no detailed records 
of the quality of the wool clip are available for the inter-war veriod. The 
summary which follows covers the Australian Wool Realisation Commis- 
sion’s analyses relating to greasy wool appraised or sold at auction at 
Sydney, Newcastle, and Goulburn; appraisals and sales at Albury are 
not included, 
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The number of bales of greasy wool appraised or sold at auction in New 
South Wales from 1940-41 to 1947-48, classified by predominating quality 
eouuts, is shown in the following table :— 


Table 365.—Greasy Wool: Predominating Quality Groups. Sydney, 
Newcastle and Goulburn Appraisements and Sales. 


Greasy Wool Appraised—Bales. gree meee * 
Quality : 
Predominating. { 
1940-41. | 1941-42, | 1942-48, | 1948-44, | 1944-45. | 1945-46. | 1046-47, | 1947-48, 
:90’s 6 40 48 29 28 11 34 64 
80's 1,484 1,018 1,059 966 977 343 868 1,246 
70/80's 11,358 12,668 12,181 11,105 11,007 6,224 9,194 8,655 
70’s 99,487 81,370 82,726 63,434 65,181 34,944 50,069 41,699 
64/70's 372,126 | 871,755 | 828,721 | 278,298 | 254,846 | 157,886 198,345 | 174,927 
64’3 414,793 | 375,334 | 288,732 | 318,307 | 268,865 | 226,108 207,861 | 202,765 
64/60's 66,674 80,403 85,238 | 124,978 86,971 | 127,241 84,771 98,723 
‘60/68 91,742 | 110,202 | 105,492 | 147,885 | 101,162 | 154,829 119,474 | 145,873 
60's 84,853 } 106,917 | 125,889 | 124,510 | 108,419 | 141,928 108,115 99,076 
60/58’s 4,867 8,307 10,747 11,433 8,739 20,325 13,762 15,516 
58’s 68,937 85,921 74,099 84,153 84,291 80,380 64,320 63,672 
56's 32,306 39,437 44,908 67,588 59,211 74,687 73,394 72,442 
50’s 6,957 8,092 11,143 16,717 15,771 27,251 29,958 30,937 
46’s and 44’s 2,943 3,372 4,428 5,556 5,082 7,373 6,864 8,240 
40's 59 65 78 119 59 85 115 226 
36/46's 28 23 112 43 17 61 126 282 
32/40’s 34 25 25 21 15 17 164 14 
Oddments 
Merinot 2,448 4,535 5,686 8,488 7,454 11,689 7,917 4 709 
Crossbred 608 1,218 1,828 1,382 2,014 1,755 1,394 1,370 
Total 1,261,710 |1,290,697 |1,177,590 |1,254,412 |1,070,109 /1,073,137 | 971,745 | 970.436 


* Greasy wools to which Joint Organisation’s reserve prices were not applicable are not included. 
+ Includes fleece wools classified as overgrown, double, doggy, cotted or black and brands, 

In the next table the proportional distribution of the foregoing wool is 
given in a restricted grouping of predominating qualities the better to 
reveal the changes in the composition of the wool clip over the period 
reviewed :— 


Table 366.—Greasy Wool: Proportion in Qualities. Sydney, Newcastle, 
and Goulburn Appraisements and Sales. 


i Greasy Wool 
Greasy Wool Appraised, Sold at Auction. 
Quality 
Predomiuating. 


1940-41, | 1941-42, | 1042-43, | 1948-44 | 1044-45, | 1915-46. 1946-47, | 1947-48, 


Pia Ae aces per conte per ou per a per oe per re per ae per con: per ra 
64/70's 29:5 28-8 27°5 222 23:8 14:7 19-9 18-0 
64's 32-9 29-1 24:5 254 25-1 21-1 21-4 20:9 
64/60’s and 

60/64’s 126 14-8 16:2 21:7 17-6 26:3 21:0 25-2 
60's 71 8-9 11:6 108 10-9 151 12-6 11:8 
58’s 55 6-7 6:3 6-7 79 va) 6-7 6-6 
56’s 2-6 3-0 3:8 5-4 65 7-0 76 75 
50's 0-6 0-6 0-9 1:3 1-5 25 3-1 3:2 
Below 60's 0-2 0-3 04 0-65 0-5 0-7 0-7 0-9 
Oddments 0-2 0-4 0-6 0:8 0-9 1-2 0-9 0-6 

Total 100-0 100-0 100:0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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‘The war-time. trend: towards. the production of strong quality wools ‘and 
the-effect of severe drought in 1944-45 and later seasons are displayed in" 
the table. Production of 64’s and finer wools, which represented 71:3” 
per cent, of the total in 1940-41, declined to 55.2 per cent. in 1944-45 and 
then to 39.7 percent. in the following season, after drought had reduced 
sheep numbers‘by over ten million, This downward trend: was arrested 
in 1946-47. A further sinall decline in the production of 64’s or better 
in 1947-48: may: ‘have been due:to seasonal conditions whichi tended. to. 
broaden the clip.: 


An analysis by combing or carding groups for the years 1940-41 to 
1947-48 is given in.the next table:— 


Table 367.;—Greasy, Wool: Combing;:and)Carding;Groups: Sydney, News" 
castlé: and! Goulburn: Aippraisements‘and: Sdleés, 


Quantity—bailes., . Proportion—per cent, 
Season.'| , : 
Noble French. 4 Noble French * 

Combing,"| Combing: Carding. Totali* Combing: | Combing. Carding. Totals 
1940-41 851,078 190,764 216,812 | 1,258,654 - 67-6 15-2 17-2 100:0"' 
1941-42 834,108 245,354 205,487 | 1,284,949 64-9 19-1 16-0 1000: 
1942-43 764,143 213,084 203,349 | 1,170,576 O44 18-2 17-4 100'0° 
1943-44 + 828,910 198,367 217,265 | 1,244,542 66-6 15-9 175 100:0+ 
1944-45+] 655,561 218,054 187,026 | 1,060\641 61-8 20:6 17-6 100:0 
1945-46 718,723 150,996 194,974 | 1,059,693 67-4 14:2 18-4 100-0° 
1946-47. 587,139: 167,980'| 207,316 962,434) 61:0 17-5 21°5 10010: 
1947-48 661,052 123,352 179,953 964,357 68-6 12-8 18-6 100: 


* Excluding. oddments: 


Noble combing wools predominate in the New South Wales clip and in 
the period covered by the table the proportion of wools in this classification: 
ranged from 68.6 per cent. down to 61 per cent. of the total. Wools, usually 
of shorter length, classified as French combing, ranged from 19.1 per cent. 
of the total in 1941-42 to 12.8 per cent, in 1947-48, and carding: wool’ 
ranged from 21.5 per cent. in 1946-47 to 16 per cent. in 1941-42. The Noble 
combing wools consist largely of wools carrying light vegetable fault or free: 
or neatly free:of vegetable fault’ whereas, in tlie French combing wools, 
those free of vegetable fault: are only a.small proportion: It is. generally 
accepted .that- seasonal conditions: during: the growing. period resulted in 
a typical. New South Wales clip in 1942-48. Comparison of: tlre 1947-48" 
elip with tliat of 1942-43 should providé-a fairly reliable: indicator of- 
changes in quality, while comparison of the clips in these years with the 
clips of the drouglit affécted years, 1944-45 to 1946-47, provides a general: 
jndiéation of‘ the efféct of drought’ on wool quality. 

The incidence of vegetable fault in the New South Wales clip in recent 
years is shown in the next table. Free or ‘nearly free wools include 
combing ‘and carding wools which are! free or nearly free of vegetable 
fault. Combing: wools classified as’ “light burr and/or seed” contain up 
to 3-per cent. of vegetable: fault if merino fleece-andi up: to 4 per cent: 
if merino broken,. pieces or bellies. Similar wools contain up to 6 per 
cent. and 8. per cent. of .vegetable fault, respectively, if classified. as 
“medium burr and/or seed” and up to 12. per cent. if classified as “heavy: 
burr aud/or seed’. Carding wools are classified as “light burr and/or 
seed” if they contain odd burr and/or up to. 3 per ‘cent. seed, and as 
carbonising’if' the fault! content is'greater; For -crossbred"combing wools 
the permissible fault content of each classification is slightly ‘higher, 


Table 368.—Greasy- Wool: Incidence of: Vegetable Fault: 
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Sydney, Newcastle 


‘ E sot. Ryo. | Medium.Burr.| Heavy Burr! |. 
Season. Bree “or eh ercena and/or Seed | and/ér Seed |’ Carbonising, Total.* 
Near Free. | and/or Seed. (Combing), (Combing), 
NUMBER OF BALES, 
1940-41 423;326 374,429 183,920 86,289 190,690 1,258,654 
1941-42 376,990 488,116 178,250 56,117 185,476 1,284,949 
1942-43" 358,337 423,711 149,325 60,753 178,450 1,170,576 
1943-44. 265,200 472,503 208,857 101,319 196,663 1,244,542 
1044-45" 242,379 393,181 171,100 86,983 166,998 1,060,641 
1945-46 262,667 ~ 353,663 175,720 94,254 173,389 1,059,693 
1046747: 236,379. 277,113 168,271 87,847 102,824 962,434 
1947-48: 268,166 317,954 145,793 73,350 159,094: 964,357 
PROPORTION: OF ToTAL—per cent. 
1940-41 33°6 29-7 14:6 6-9 15-2 100-0 
1941-42 29°3 38-0 139 ded 14-4 100-0 
1942-43 30:6 36-2. 12:8 5:2 15:2 100-0 
1943-44 21:3 38-0 16:8 8-1 15-8 100:0 
1044-46 22:9 387-1 16:1 82 15:7. 100-0 
1045-46 24-8 83-4 16-6 8-9 16-3 100-0 
1946-47, 24:6 28:8 17:5 91 20-0 100-0 
1947-48 27:8 33:0 15-1 76 16-5 100-0: 


* Iixclusive of: Oddments. 


In a normal season approximately 65 per cent. of the clip is free of 
or' contains light vegetable fault, 20’ per cent. contains medium or heavy 
burr and/or seed and 15-per cent. is carbonising wool. The proportion: 
of carbonising. wool is fairly constant. from season to.season but that: 
falling within the other classifications varies: considerably under the: 
influence of seasonal conditions. During drought periods! the relative 
importance of free or nearly free wools increases. On the other hand in 
good seasons, when' more! seed is’ present in‘ the pastures, there is a decline 
in the proportion of free wools. 


Average WeicHt or Firrcn. 

Tlie average weight of: the fleece: fluctuates considérably from year to 
year with variations in seasonal: conditions, and it is affected’ also by changes.. 
in the proportion of: lambs in the number. ‘The average over the last: ten: 
years was. 8.4 lb. per head: (sheep: and: lambs), During: that.-period: the. 
average. Weight of clip.was 9.0.lb. per sheep,.and 3.0 lb.. per lamb. The 
annual averages for sheep (exclusive of lambs and not including crutchings): 
in respective districts were as follows:— 


Table 369.—Average Clip per Sheep in Divisions. 


Season, Tablelands, Sian Plains. Re hie eels 

Tb. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. 

1937-38) 85 8:4: 9:2:. 10:2 EoUb 
1938-39 7:6 T4y. 7:8 95 . 7:8. 
1939.40: 93 9-7" 10°4 10-4 9-9 
1940-41 . 8-8 8-8 9-37 10-1: gL 
1941-42 8:8 8:8. 9-3 10:2 9-Th 
1942-43 80. 8:0" 84 9-2 8:3 
1943-44. 8-7 9 9:8: 10:6" O-4 - 
1944-45 76 7:6 8-6 9-6 8-1 
1945-46 8-8 8-5 9-3 9-9 8-9 
1946-47. 8-9 9-3. 10-3 bl 9-6? 
1947-48 8:9 91 9-9 ji 95 

Average 10 years 

ended’ 1947-48" 8-5 8:6 9:3 10-1 9-0 
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The average weight of fleece shorn from sheep and lambs in statistical 
divisions of New South Wales in the four years ended March, 1944 to 1948, 
is shown below. COrutchings, which generally represent 2 or 8 per cent. 
of total wool production, are not included. 


Table 370.—Average Clip per Sheep and Lamb, 


} 
1943-44, 1944-45, 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48. 
Division, 
Sheep. | Lamb. | Sheep. | Lamb. | Sheep. | Lamb. | Sheep. | Lamb, | Sheep. | Lamb. 
Ib, Tb. Ib. Ib, Ib. Ib, Ib, Tb, Ip | Ib 
‘Tablelands— 
Northern veal 7°76 2-98 7-10 2-79 8-29 2:63 7-04 2-98 8-28 2-68 
Central si3 9-09 248 7-66 2-20 8-95 2-28 8-87 2-49 8-83 2:38 
Southern mink 8-87 1:65 7°88 1:27 9-00 1:62 9-55 1:72 9-49 1-81 
Total ... tis 8:69 2-27 7:59 1-99 8-81 2-08 8-86 | 2-26 8-91 2-21 
Western Slopes— ’ 
Northern rats 8-66 8-42 T57 3-15 8-77 8.27 8-31 3-13 8:82 3-06 
Central st 9-69 2-94 8-14 2:65 9:39 2-84 9-45 2°85 9-25 2:08 
Southern ee 9-12 2°81 7°26 2-21 7-55 2:30 9:87 2-65 9-18 2-79 
Total ... aus 9-12 2-08 7-58 2:57 8-46 2-82 9-25 2:80 9-09 2-90 
Central Plains— 
Northern we] 9°52 3°76 8-31 3:90 9-47 3-49 9-41 3-70 9-47 3-59 
Central ef 10-43 2-91 9-13 3-38 | 10-23 3-66 | 10:49 3:60 9-88 3-61 
Riverina | 9935 2-68 8-29 2-58 8-04 2-61 | 10-87 3-10 | 10:29 3-18 
Total val 9°75 2:08 8-57 B15 9-31 3:35 | 10-32 3:38 9-04 3-40 
Western Division ...| 10:58 3-82 9-58 3-03 9-05 3-64 | 11:17 3-84 | 11-06 3-81 
New Sonth Wales 
(including Coastal 
Divisions) | 9:38 2:99 8-09 2-79 8-04 2-89 9-64 3-03 9-52 3:10 


As the figures quoted in the preceding tables relate to greasy wool, com- 
parisous between divisions necessitate allowance for the presence in the 
fleece of foreign matter such as dust, burr and seed, Generally the greasy 
wool from the tablelands produces the highest yield of scoured wool. The 
yield is lower in the Western Slopes, the Plains and Riverina, and Western 
Division, 


Inpex or Rawratt in SuHerer Districts, 


The climatic and rainfall characteristics of the various statistical 
divisions are shown in the chapter “Climate” of this volume, and the 
diagrammatic maps on pages 9 and 10, showing, inter alia, the principal 
rainfall regions, isohyets, and the principal sheep regions, afford a general 
view of the average conditions under which the industry is conducted. 


The following table shows a monthly index of rainfall in the sheep 
districts of New South Wales as a whole. The index represents the 
weighted average ratio of actual to normal rainfall in each month, the 
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normal in each month being the average over a long period of years 
and represented by 100:— 


Table 371.—Index of Rainfall in Sheep Districts. 


1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 |1945] 1946 | 1947 
Season. -34. | -35. | -36. | -B7. | -38. | -39. | -40. | -41. | -42. | -48. | -44. | -45. ] -46.] -47. | -48. 
Spring— 
Sept. 161 88 | 142 61 73 37 41 | 109 56 72 | 116 31 | 30 99 | 147 
Oct. 131 | 271 128 46 96 | 148 | 121 18 75 | 127 90 52 | 85 46 | 136 
Nov. ! 208 | 168 31 14 97 77 | 148 52 78 | 165 | 170 41 | 61 | 116 | 165 
Summer— 
Dec. 142 76 92 | 200 65 9 35 | 123 84 | 129 50 37 | 49 90 | 247 
Jan, 186 | 115 | 173 | 122 85 69 30 | 319 84 |] 141 45 |] 114 /151 31 99 
4 eb. 274 87 | 161 70 72 | 149 84 78 | 147 52 58 | 123 |195 | 261 | 180 
utumn— 


March 22 21 | 146 | 124 17 | 251 46 | 152 74 15 41 81 | 79 | 132 81 
April 106 | 143 55 33 67 | 214 | 204 16 27 | 138 61 87 | 65 76 | 107 


wity 15 28 69 42 | 119 53 33 58 | 196 | 124 | 127 | 105 | 42 61 | 183 
‘inter— 
June 74 30 84 71 72 | 104 17 95 | 118 61 16 | 181 | 49 44) 171 
July 165 | 103 | 197 36 09 71 21 47 | 149 67 70 95 | 65 | 122 43 
Aug. 136 59 98 | 113 | 151 | 200 36 37 72 | 105 | 142 | 144° 25 | 117 58 


Year 
ended 131 99 | 115 77 85 us | 64 92 88 98 82 87 | 74 | 100 | 131 


August, 


Average Clip per Sheep (Ib.)* 


Season 75 sa | 7 | 8-3 


8-2 8-4 


70 | 91 2 | 78) 86 | 76185 | 89) 83 


* Sheep and Jambs, erutchings included. 


Comparison of rainfall with the average clip per sheep shorn in the suc- 
ceeding season, as shown at the foot of the foregoing table, clearly indicates 
a close relationship between rainfall and the weight of the fleece, years 
of poor rainfall almost invariably resulting in a decline in the quantity 
of wool shorn per sheep. Whilst satisfactory seasonal conditions through- 
out the year are needed for good results, summer and autumn rains 
exercise a considerable influence upon wool production. This influence 
is illustrated by reference to 1936-87, 1940-41 and 1944-45. Although 
vainfall over the whole season in each of those years was below normal, good 
rains fell in summer and autumn and the average weight of fleece shorn in 
the next succecding years was relatively high. Rainfall was above normal 
in several months of 1939, and the average clip in 1939-40 was a record. 
The relationship between rainfall and the average clip per sheep in later 
seasons is obscured by the marked variations in the proportion of cross- 
breds and other strong woolled sheep in the flocks, particularly between 
1944-45 and 1946-47 when drought losses in merino districts were severe 
(see page 408). Fleeces were light in 1944-45 and relatively heavy in 
the three succeeding seasons. The average in 1946-47 (8.9 lb) was the 
heaviest since 1939-40. 


Below average rainfall for the sheep districts as a whole may result 
either from deficiences in all parts or from acute dryness in particular 
districts. In the latter case the movement of sheep to the more favoured 
districts tends to limit losses, but when, as in and about 1945-46, drought 
is general, flocks dwindle by deaths and the wool clip tends to be hunger- 
fine, to lack density, and to be light in condition. Index numbers of 
rainfall are calculated to show the rainfall experience of each major part 
of the sheep belt, and the separate monthly data are published in the 
Monthly Summary of Business Statistics. Data for each month for the 
seasons 1945-46 to 1947-48 follow. 
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Table 372.—Index of Rainfall: Parts of-Sheep Belt. 
(Normal Rainfall for Hach Month = 100.) 


Sheep Districts, Sheep -Distzicts, 
;Yean and aoe ‘es 
Month. ‘onth, : 
A -| North- South-| West- North- South-; West- 
eri; Central ern. | ern, | Lotal. ern, (Central "orn. | ern, | Lotal. 
1045+46— 1946-47— 
September | : 46 “16 34 18 30 ‘March 142 82 151 178 132 
“October 142 68 125 116 85 April *81 59 96 45 76 
November | ' 66 50 78 28 61 May 62 88 41 51 61 
“December b4 43 46 61 49 June 82 38 61 41 44 
. July . 64 185 155 137 122 
‘January 153 100 | -166 2386 151 August "186 94 100 178 117 
_Febrnary +95 129 827 228 195 
“UMarch ‘66 ‘76 105 43 79 1947-48— 
‘April ‘66 90 61 14 65 September | 148 168 119 175 147 
‘May 139 40 58 24 42, October 148 161 106 | 186 | 136 
June "23 38 75 64 49 November | 1d4 192 156 176 165 
July 17 38 ‘109 84 55 December | 168 285 306 174 |:247 
August 2 13 “60 8 25 
January 99 107 110 49 99 
‘2946-47— February 82 211 252 138 180 
September | 203 68 15 156 99 March 144 90 21 72 81 
October Bis 63 51 17 46 April 80 102 145 75 107 
November 84 77 191 73 116 May 145 188 120 129 133 
December 78 88 98 116 90 June 202 204 102 214 171 
July. 79 23 33 28 43 
January 77 21 8 7 81 August 53 68 50 70 58 
Yebruary 271 =|: 271 176 462 261 


WOOL MARKETING. 


For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped for sale in London. As the number of continental buyers increased, 
‘however, there developed a tendency to seek supplies of the raw material 
at their source, and after the year 1885 local wool sales began to assume 
importance. The proportion of the clip shipped oversea. before sale rarely 
reaches 1 per cent. The quantities so shipped from New South Wales 
ports in each season from 1927-28 (except in 1939-40 to 1945-46, when the 
war-time appraisement scheme operated), as-recorded by the Sydney Wool 
Selling Brokers’ Association, were-as follow :— 


Table 373.—Wool Shipped Oversea from N.S.W. Ports before Sale. 


Season, | Bales, | | ‘Season. | Bales, | | Season, | Bales, | Season. | Bales, 
1927-28 8,984 1931-32 9,153 1935-36 10,346 1946-47 9,504 
1928-29 9,302 1932--33 10,061 1986-37 7,770 1947-48 14,183 
1929-30 8,839 1933-34 10,107 1937-38 6,775 
1930-31 12,487 1934-35 9,436 1938-39 "3,982 


Sypnry Woor Savzs. 


Sydney is the largest primary wool market in the world and the auction 
sales are attended by representatives of firms from practically every 
country in which woollen goods are manufactured extensively. Sales are 
held regularly in Sydney, Newcastle, and Goulburn, and usually extend 
from September to June each season. They are held alternatively at Sydney, 
Newcastle, and Brisbane and concurrently at Newcastle and Goulburn. 
At least one series is held in Sydney each month, the frequency in other 
centres depending on the quantity of wool’to be offered at each in any 
season. Sales are made by private ‘treaty in July and August, but the 
‘quantity of wool sold in this way is negligible. Some New South Wales 
wool is sold also at Albury (regarded as a Victorian selling centre) and 
in other States. Sales by auction were suspended during the war years 
(1939-1945). The Australian wool clips of 1939-40 to 1945-46 were sold 
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“under the appraisement system of the United Kingdom war-time purchase 


agreements. 


‘Wool auctions were resumed in’ Sydney on ‘2nd‘ September, 1946. Apart 
‘from a small quantity of good quality, free wool selected for sale from 
November each year, each lot is offered for sale strictly in order of arrival 
.at. brokers’ stores. The quantity of~wool and the proportion of~various 
types and qualities sold.each mouth varies considerably. Generally . wool 
.of:relatively low. quality: is offered in September .and.June, and fine wool 
vin November, December, and January. The* quality of: wool received ‘at 
‘sbroker's’: stores. each month’ is: governed: largely ‘by the oder of shearing 
“throughout the ‘State;:most wool from: early -shearing districts is coarser 
and usually carries more vegetable matter than that from late shearing 
districts. 


-The. following statement compiled and published by Dalgety and Oo. 
witd.-shows particulars of ‘New South Wales wool sales since 1921-22. The 
information for the ‘years 1939-40 to 1045-46 relates to wool appraised at 
‘New South Wales centres and the appraised value .thereof (excluding 
additional payments. for adjustment to United Kingdom contract value; see 
page 419). In 1947-48, 882,000 bales (greasy and scoured) were-sold in 
Sydney, 149,000 in Newcastle, and 48,000 in Goulburn. The quantities 
in 1946-47 were 890,000, 154,000 and 46,000 bales respectively. 


Table 374.—Wool.Sales: New South Wales. 


Wool: Sold.* Proportion of Bales’of-each Description Sold. Average weight} 
“Wear per Bale of 
ended a Wool Sold in 
30th Breed. Growth, Condition. Sydney, 
June. | Greasy.|Scoured| Value. Other | Fieece 
' Merino.) than cece, Tembs.| Greasy.|Scoured| Greasy.|Scoured 
Merino. i T 
thous, | thous, per per per per per “per 

bales. | bales, £000 cent. | cent. | cent. | ceut. | cent. | cent. Tb. qb. 

 1921+22 836 85 15,201 73 27 * 96 va 91 9 330 240 
1922-23 750 69 19,159 79 21 94 6 92 8 321 234 
1923-24 645 51 21,711 84 16 97 3 93 we 318 228 
1924-25 622 32 | 22,827 86 14 95 5 95 5 327 232 
1925426 | 1,028 50 | 28,744 87 13 94 6 95 5 315 227 
1926427 | 1,071 67 26,349 88 12 95 5 Od 6 322 208 
1927~28 | 1,000 67 | 27,066 90 10 95 5 94 6 306 226 
1928-29 | 1,108 47 | 25;261 89 11 96 4 96 4 313 236 
1929-30 | 1,063 47 | 15,081 90 10 96 4 ‘96 4 305 231 
1930-31 | 1,011 52 | 12,032 90 10 96 4 95 5 309 225 
1931+32 | 1,138 “71 | 18,001 * 90 10 94 6 Od 6 1 308 230 
1932-33 | 1,227 105 | 14,983 90 10 94 6 92 8 311 236 
1933-34 | 1,046 91 | 28,040 60 10 05 5 1.92 8 804 237 
1934-35 | 1,186 77 15,939 90 10 93 7 94 +6 307 230 
1935-36 | 1,116 84 | 203931 90 10 “95 5 93 aay 296 ‘230 
1936-87 | 1,204 67 | 26,347 91 9 95 5 95 5 300 235 
“1937-38 | 1,076 51 | 18,143 91 9 96 A 95 7) 298 1228 
1938-39 | 1,119 68 | 15,521 91 9 97 3 95 5 302 ‘233 
‘1939-40 | 1,357 86 | $24,397 189 11 95 5 393 7 312, 233 
1940-41 | 1,265 98 |.$21,319 88 12 95 5 93 7 307 224 
1041-42 | 1,291 88 | $21,919 86 ‘V4 96 4 4 ‘6 310 223 
1942-43 | 1,194 ‘90 | $23,959 86 14 96 4 93 7 320 227 
1943-44 | 1,266 90 | $25,254 85 15 94 6 93 te B14 227 
1944-45 | 1,079 80 | 120,294 83 17 95 5 93 7 305 - 226 
1945-46 | 1,078 77 | $20,960 86 14 96 4 93 7 317 217 
1946-47 | 1,018 72 | 33,073 81 19. 95 5 93 7 305 220 
1947-48 996 83 | 53,094 80 20 94 6 92 8 315 222, 


* 1921-22, to 1928-29, Sydney only. 1929-30 to 1938-39, Sydney and Newcastle. 1940-41 to 
1947-48; Sydney: Neweustle and Goulburn. + Including skin wool. $- Appraised value; excludes 
additional paymeuts for adjustment to United Kingdom contract value. 
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The figures as to quantity and value in table 374 are not comparable 
with records of production. They are for the year ending 30th June, 
and include wool carried forward from the preceding season, small 
quantities of wool from other States (mainly Queensland) forwarded to 
Sydney for sale, and wool carried forward to the next season, but exclude 
wool grown in New South Wales and marketed interstate or oversea. 


Figures compiled by the Sydney Wool Selling Brokers Association 
show that it is exceptional for a significant proportion of the wool received 
by brokers net to be sold during the year in which it reaches the stores. 
The following table shows the carry-over in the Sydney centre for each of 
the last twenty years. In ‘this period the proportion ranged from 0.5 per 
cent. in 1940-41 to 11 per cent. in 1937-38, and was about 2.9 per cent. over 
the ten years ended 1936-37. Frequently much of the wool carried over 
consists of autumn shearings and crutchings which have not reached the 
selling centre in time for offering at the final sale of the season. 


Table 375.—Wool (Greasy and Scoured) Carried-over at Sydney. 


Carried over Carried over Carried over Carried over 

Season, at end of Season. at end of Season. at end of Season, at end of 

Season. Season. Season. Season, 

bales. bales, bales. bales, 
1928-29 15,370 1933-34 64,805 1988-39 63,234 1948-44 44,421 
1929-30 17,883 1934-35 43,256 1930-40 7,583 1944-45 14,432 
1930-81 23,276 1935-36 32,847 1940-41 6,024 1945-46 11,660 
1981-32 61,161 1936-37 28,878 1941-42 35,833 1946-47 34,514 
1932-33 21,902 1987-88 133,584 1942-43 27,641 1947-48 13,493 


Unirep Kincpom GovernMent?T’s PurcHases or AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 


During the First World War (1914-18) the Australian wool clips were 
purchased by the United Kingdom Government; the war-time and post-war 
arrangements of this period are described in the Year Books for 1919 (page 
527) and 1921 (page 781). 


Similar arrangements, described on pages 519 and 520 of the Official Year 
Book No. 50, were made for the disposal of the Australian clips of 1989-40 
to 1945-46 inclusive. 


The average prices paid for the Australian wool clips of 1989-40 to 
1945-46 were :— 
Seasons Seasons 
1930-40 to 1041-42, 1042-43 to 1945-4@. 
English Currency, per lb. greasy aa 10°75d, 12°3625d. 
Australian equivalent, per lb. greasy ... 13:4375d, 15°4531d. 


In addition, the agreement provided for equal sharing between the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth Governments of profits arising from the re- 
sale of wool for use outside the United Kingdom. 


The Central Wool Committee, with the assistance of a Wool Committee 
in each State, administered the scheme in Australia. The wool in each 
season was submitted for appraisement in accordance with a table of 
limits and payments to growers were made through the usual trade 


channels, 
Particulars of appraisements of the Australian wool clip in each of the 


seasons 1989-40 to 1945-46 are shown below. Appraisements of skin 
wools and wool purchased by Australian manufacturers are included, 
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Table 376.—Appraisement of Australian Wool, 1939-40 to 1945-46. 


Payments to Suppliers, 
Quantity of Wool, 
Season, Appraised Value. Additional Pay- 
ment (to adjust 
Average appraised to Total. 
Greasy, Scoured. Total, per lb. flat rate value). 
(greasy).* 
thous. Ib, thous. lb. £000 d. £000 £000 
1939-40 1,066,237 45,829 59,842 12-40 4,881 64,723 
1940-41 990,833 53,206 55,251 12-08 5,709 60,060 
1941-42 1,034,617 55,853: 58,472 12-24 5,168 63,640 
1942-48 1,048,049 51,369 66,677 13-91 6,877 73,554 
1943-44 1,044,228 54,021 66,856 13-93 7,022 73,878 
1944-45 883,767 47,315 56,075 13-76 6,527 62,602 
1945-46 823,335 43,612 51,480 13-57 6,710 58,190 
t 


* In this table 1 lb. scoured wool is taken as equal to 2 Ib. greasy. 

As the average appraised price per lb. (greasy) for each clip was less than 
the agreed price payable by the United Kingdom Government, equalisation 
payments were made to suppliers of participating wool at the end of each 
season. Jixpressed as a percentage of appraised value, these were as 
follows :—8% per cent. in 1940, 11 per cent. in 1941, 94 per cent. in 1942, 
11 per cent. in 1948, 114 per cent. in 1944, 124 per cent. in 1944-45 and 
18.9 per cent. in 1945-46. Suppliers of wool derived from skins did not 
participate in these equalisation payments. 

Details of appraisements in each State in 1944-45 and 1945-46 are 
shown on page 520 of the Official Year Book No. 50; the particulars for 
1939-40 and 1940-41 were published on page 804 of the 1940-41 edition 
and for 1941-42 to 1948-44 on page 786 of the 1941-42 and 1942-48 edition 
of the Year Book. 

In this period Australian manufacturers purchased wool ex-appraise- 
ment and from stocks held in Australia on United Kingdom account. 
They paid appraised prices in 1989-40 but the wools selected were generally 
‘of superior quality to the remainder of the clip, and in later seasous a 
percentage was added to the appraised prices to adjust them to the prices 
paid for similar wools by the United Kingdom Government. The addit- 
ional charge proved insufficient for this purpose and by 81st October, 
1945 a loss of £670,759 had been incurred, which was set against trading 
surpluses earned by the Central Wool Committee and the Australian Wool 
Realisation Commission. 

From 17th February, 1941 to 30th October, 1945 a deferred charge, 
made as a percentage of the appraised price, was imposed on the wool 
content of manufactured goods exported oversea. Details of this charge 
and of prices paid by Australian manufacturers for wool for domestic 
consumption are given on page 521 of the Official Year Book No. 50. 

A Commonwealth Government subsidy was paid on wool purchased by 
Australian manufacturers between Ist November, 1945 and 30th June, 
1948. From ist November, 1945 to 30th June, 1946, it was equal to the 
difference between the official selling prices of the Joint Organisation 
(see page 421) and appraised prices plus 5 and 10 per cent. for skin and 
shorn wools, respectively, and from September, 1946 to 30th June, 1948, 
was the difference between a basic price, determined by the Commonwealth 
Prices Commissioner for each type of wool, and the average market price 
yealised for that type at each auction series held in Australia. Subsidy 
paid on wool or the raw wool content of manufactured goods exported 
overseas was recovered before export was permitted. Net subsidy paid 
from ist November, 1945 to 30th June, 1947 amounted to £8,226,075, 
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The following statement’ shows particulars. of sales of wool to Australian 
manufacturers during the years ended June, 1940 to 1946. The amount of 
deferred charges on the wool contents of manufactured goods exported is 
not included; the total of such charges to 30th June, 1946 was £1,996,836, 


Table 377:—Sales of Wool for ‘Manufacture~ in- Australia. 


Quantity. Appraised. Value. Additional 
. ‘| Charges. 1 
Year ended. Yotal 
30th June: Average eee ‘| Payments. 
Greasy. Scoured, Total, per lb, charees 

(greasy). TBeS.) 
thous, Ib. thous, Ib. £000 d. £000 £000 
1940 101,130 2,466 5,677 12-85 108 5,785> 
1941 115,917 3,904 6,630 12:84. 497 7,127 
1942 137,812 7,890 7,983 12-50 1,148 9,131 
1943 131,546 7,240 8,726 14-44 839 9,565 
1944 128,276: 7,353 8;643 14-45 816 9,459 
1945 110,503 6,595 7,409 14:34 706 8,115 
1946 120,693 5,602; 7,714 14-04 713 8,427 


Sheepskins available for export were purchased by the: United Kingdom, 
Government in terms.of an agreement which: operated from early in 1940: 
until 30th June, 1946. The. sheepskins: were purchased. at. appraised: 
values,. according. to a. sheepskin ‘table of limits. Sheepskins carrying: not: 
more than 4-inch of wool were excluded from ordinary appraisements: but, 
the export of such skins was controlled by the Central Wool Committee. 
Particulars of appraisements in New South Wales-and Australia from. 
1939-40 to 1945-46 are given on page. 522 ‘of the 50th editiom of the Year: 
Book. 


Post-War Marketine or Woo. 
Joint Organisation. 

Under war-time: arrangements with. the: United. Kingdom. Government: 
regarding the: purchase..of. the. wool clips of. Australia, New Zealaud and. 
South Africa: a.large quantity of wool was accumulated: in the ownership. 
of the United Kingdom and the stocks as at 30th June; 1945 were estimated.. 
at 3,315 million lb., including Australian wool 2,060. million lb. New. 
Zealand: 540 million lb., and:South African.645 million Ib, In. view of the. 
marketing’ problems created. by the. existence: of this surplus—equal to two 
years’ cousumption—a wool conference of representatives. of: the. United. 
Kingdom and the three: Dominions: was held in.London in 1945. As an out- 
come of the conference, a plan was adopted for the establishment by the four 
Governments of a Joint Organisation to take charge of the marketing of the- 
wool in stock: and to support the. marketing: of new clips-during.the period 
of disposal. ‘The basic elements: of the. plan are the: determination of 
minimum. reserve prices. below which wool from stocks or current clips: 
will not be.sold and.the joint responsibility of the several.Governiments for. 
administration and. finance. 


Under. the agreement; which, was: ratified, by,: tlie. Commonwealth. Parliay 
ment, Dominion«grown .wool owned-by: the. United, Kingdom.as at'31st July, . 
1945, was. transferred to the joint: ownership of the: United Kingdom and 
the Dominion Government. concerned,;. wool: subsequently, acquiredwill: also: 
be..in. joint. ownership. 

The’ Joint: Organisation: established. under: the: agreement: was incors 
porated. in: England! ‘as: a private: limited: comrpany-—-U:Kl-Dominion: Wook 
Disposals: Limitéd:—on 21st: Muy, 1946. It.is to'seek to reduce accumulated» 
stocks: progressively: whilst: maintaining. stability of: wool prices, and: to: 
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Strive to stimulate! the-demand for wool. -From time to {time it will buy, 
hold and sell wool on ‘behalf of the four Governments:concemed, Tt will 
determine the quantities of wool to be offered from time to time for sale 
concurrently in the Dontinions and elsewhere, to be made up of all new elip 
avool and..an -appropriate proportion of wool from stocks, prepare schedules 
of reserve prices-at which itumay acquire avool,.and lift from the market 
such quantities of new wool as cannot be sold at the reserve prices. 


Shares in.U.K.-Domiuion Wool Disposals. Limited are held by nominees 
of ithe Governments, viz.,'United Kingdom, 4; Australia, 2; New Zealand 
and South Africa, 1 each. An-active subsidiary in each Dominion conducts 
operations on behalf of the principal company; that for Australia is the 
Australian Wool Realisation Commission. 


‘The directors of the .principal .company -consist . of «an .independent 
chairman appointed by. the fony Governments in agreement--four directors 
representing the United : Kingdom, two :Australia, and:one each New 
Zealand and South Africa. In addition, chairmen of the subsidiaries are, 
ex officio, directors without additional voting power. 


Under the financial clauses of the agreement the Government of each 
Dominion has taken up half the original capital represented by the opening 
stock of its country’s wool transferred to the Joint Organisation and will 
share equally the cost of further purchases of its wool by the Organisation 
and in profits or losses on ‘realisation. ‘The opening stock was taken in by 
‘the Joint Organisation: at its original. cost (including f.ocb. payments): less 
amounts. accumulated in the divisibleprofits accounts, which is:-estimated 
‘to cover depreciation. fully, Theshalances in the divisible profits accounts 
ewill be retained by the United Kiugdom. 


‘Half the operating expeuses of the Joint Organisation will ‘be: borne ‘by 
‘the wool industry, primarily from proceeds ‘of a contributory -charge ‘on 
‘gales of new ‘clips, and ‘half by the organisation by means of a deduction 
from'proceeds of sales. The net proceeds of sales willbe used’ for repayment 
‘of capital equally between the ‘United Kingdom and the Dominion 
‘Government concerned, 


During the wool year 1945-46, the United Kingdom was responsible for 
‘the purchase of the whole clip, managemcut and sale-being entrusted to the 
‘Joint Organisation. The United Kingdom was yveimbursed by eath 
Dominion for half the cost of that part of the Dominion’s clip which was 
unsold at the-end of the wool year. The net proceedg ofthe sales of. old 
“wool during this interim year, with profit or' loss on sales of new- clip wwodl, 
-after meeting the operating costs of the Joint Organisation and incidental 
costs incurred by the United Kingdom im -connection with the new clip, 
‘were allocated to capital repayment. All sales were made on’ the ‘basis of 
selling prices determined by the Joint Organisation. 


‘Official selling prices for wool in Australia were fixed on-an “ex store” 
basis from 1st November, 1945 to 30th June, 1946; in addition, buyers were 
‘required to pay a delivery charge of $d. (Aust.) -per-‘lb. ‘The sale of wool at 
“fixed prices by or on behalf of the Joint Organisation ceased -on 30th June, 
‘1946, and orders against which allocations had not been made on or béfore 
“that date were cancelled. 


Dominion Wool held-by Joint Organisation. 


Stocks of Dominion wool taken over by the Joint Organisation at 
iS1st July, 1945 totalled 10,407,000 bales. Disposals in ‘the following: three 
syears :greatly exceeded expectations. ‘By 31st December, 1948 stocks, 
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including new clip wool bought in, had been reduced by 75.7 per cent. to 
2,528,000 bales. Stocks at various dates since 31st July, 1945 were:— 


Table 378.—Stocks of Dominion Wool Held by Joint Organisation. 


Thousand Bales. 


Australian. New Zealand. South African. Total Stocks. 
Date. Wool. Wool. Wool. 
81st July, 1945 6,796 | 1,777 1,834 10,407 
80th June, 1946 8,789 1,425 572 5,786 
80th June, 1947 3,076 1,092 347 4,515 
81st Dec., 1947 2,719 948 249 3,916 
830th June, 1948 2,271 801 146 3,218 
81st Dec., 1948 | 1,828 612 88 2,528 


Very favourable marketing conditions have rendered large-scale support 
of the sale of new clips unnecessary. The quantities of new clip wool 
bought in by Joint Organisation in 1946-47, 1947-48, aud from July to 
December, 1948-49 were as follows:— 


Season, Australian. New Zealand, South African. Total. 

bales. bales. bales. bales, 

1946-47 wd 20% oa 63,855 107,892 22,129 193,876 
1947-48 Ha wes dia 22,298 2,006 6,584 30,888 
1948-49—July—Dec. es un 1,493 52 749 2,294. 


Australian Wool Realisation Commission. 


The Australian Wool Realisation Commission appointed under the 
Wool Realisation Act, 1945 is the Australian subsidiary of the Joint 
Organisation. It consists of a chairman, an executive member, and four 
members representing producers’ organisations, a representative of the 
Storemen and Packers’ Union, and two persons with experience in valua- 
tion or marketing of wool. An Advisory Committee of Wool Selling 
Brokers has been appointed to advise the Commission in relation to the 
valuation and disposal of wool. There are eight members; two from each 
New South Wales and Victoria, and one from each of the other States. 
Wool Buyers’ aud Woollen and Worsted Manufacturers’ Advisory Commit- 
tees have been constituted also, 


The functions of the Australian Wool Realisation Commission are to 
hold wool in Australia as agent for the principal company, to sell wool 
from stocks in Australia and arrange for the regulation of sales of current 
clips by auction, to assess appropriate reserve prices for individual lots of 
wool from stock and current clips on the basis laid down by the principal 
company, to take up wool offered at Australian auctions for which reserve 
price or better is not offered by a commercial buyer, to conduct the finan- 
cial operations of the principal company in Australia, and to furnish to 
the principal company annual reports of its activities. 


The stock of Australian wool held by the United Kingdom at 31st July, 
1945, was costed at £100,000,000, and taking into account a credit balance 
of £20,000,000 in the divisible profits account in respect of quantities already 
sold, Australia’s half-share of original capital is £40,000,000. Payment is 
to be made in four annual instalments out of Australia’s share of the pro- 
ceeds of sales made by the Organisation and the net profit earned in the 
interim year 1945-46, A minimum payment of one-quarter of the original 
capital must be paid each year, but if in any year that minimum plus any 
new capital required is exceeded by proceeds of sales and net profit of 
the interim year, the excess is to be paid to the United Kingdom in that 
year, reducing the amount of the fourth year’s repayment correspondingly. 
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The Commission succeeded the Central Wool Committee on 16th Novem- 
ber, 1945, and administered the system of acquisition and appraisement 
for the remainder of the 1945-46 wool year. Since the resumption of 
auctions it has acted to effectuate in Australia the general level of reserve 
prices determined by Joint Organisation but did not auction wool from 
stocks until January, 1947. Sales made by the Commission in Australia 
in 1946-47, 1947-48, and from July to December, 1948-49 were :— 


Season. Greasy. Scoured. Sale Value. 

Ib Ib. £ 
1946-47 ints tes 61,862,545 10,185,042 5,401,336 
1947-48 jes ee 118,913,691 7,069,534 13,986,558 
1948-49: July—Dec. 62,597,932 6,293,913 8,227,751 


Wool Sales under Post-war Marketing Scheme. 


When sales by suction were resumed in September, 1946, a general level 
of reserve prices for Dominion wool sold in the Dominions was fixed by 
Joint Organisation. For Australia, it was the official selling price, ex 
store, ruling at 80th June, 1946. The initial reserve price level was 
maintained throughout the 1946-47 wool year and increased by approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. in 1947-48. From 30th August, 1948, the 1947-48 level 
was increased by approximately 20 per cent. Tentatively it is to remain 
at that level during the 1948-49 wool year. 

All growers’ wool from current clips together with quantities from stock 
as determined by the Organisation is offered at auction, If no buyer is 
forthcoming at reserve price or higher, the lot offered is taken over by the 
Joint Organisation at auction reserve price, subject to the growers’ right of 
withdrawal. If the price offered by a commercial bidder exceeds the reserve, 
the benefit accrues to the grower. The organisation may offer at auction 
wool from stocks in such quantities as will prevent prices from rising above 
the desired level. Moreover, in some circumstances, it may make standing 
offers to sell wool from stocks outside the auctions at a fixed percentage 
above the auction reserve, and in this way impose a ceiling on prices actually 
obtainable at auction. 

Regulations prohibiting the export of wool except with the permission of 
the Minister for Trade and Customs were continued in force after auctions 
were resumed in order to make the general reserve price effective. With 
the exception of wool consigned to brokers in the United Kingdom for 
sale by auction, permission for export is given only in respect of wool 
purchased in Australia after being submitted at auction. 

A contributory charge is levied on wool produced in Australia under the 
Wool (Contributory Charge) and the Wool (Contributory Charge) Assess- 
ment Acts of 1945. These Acts operated as from 1st July, 1946, super- 
seding the Wool Tax Act, 1936-45. Proceeds of the charge are paid into 
the Wool Contributory Charge Trust Account and are used to meet the 
wool industry’s share of the operating expenses of the Joint Organisation 
and interest on Commonwealth funds expended for the purchase of wool 
under the disposals plan and also to make payments to the Wool Use 
Promotion Fund (see page 426). Any moneys remaining in the Account 
may be used for the benefit of the wool growing industry. The contributory 
charge was at the rate of 5 per cent. of the sale value of wool during 
1946-47; it was reduced to 0.75 per cent. in July, 1947 and to 0.5 per cent. 
in July, 1948. Wool sold by the Australian Wool Realisation Commission 
is not subject to the charge. The charge yielded £4,497,124 in 1946-47 
and £1,148,874 in 1947-48. In these years the amounts collected in New 
South Wales (excluding collections on sales made at Albury) were £1,555,059 
and £502,219, respectively. 
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The Wool. Realization (Distribution..of Profits): Aet, 1948. provides -for 
the -Commonwealth’s share. of: tha profit fromthe war-time. sheepsking.. 
disposaliagreement (seepage 420) and any profit arising from::the.opera-.- 
tions,.of. the Joint. Organisation. tobe distributed toi wool-growers, As. 
final, distribution will be: made. when.the Wool. Disposals; Plan is wound. 
up, but progress .distributions.-may..be made:as the financial: position admits., 
The distribution will be made, through: the wool:-selling: brokers as, agents. 
for the Australian Wool Realization Commission, to each supplier of par- 
ticipating: wool in the years 1939-40 to 1945-46 inclusive in the same 
proportion as the appraised value of his wool bears to the appraised 
values; of all participatings wool. 


PRICES, OF: WOOL, , 

Ther following, statement shows the. average- prices : of. greasy, wool. im 
New: South Wales since. 1876. Average prices obtained: at. Sydney: auctions : 
have been..recorded by:the,Sydney Wool Selling ‘Brokers’ Association. sinea, 
1899... Between 1876 and 1899: the table shows: the. average value-of greasy;. 
wool as. declared .in .export returns-obtained by the. New. South, Wales..Cus=. 
toms. Department. The average prices: stated for: the. seasons. ended \June,.., 
1940 to 1946 are. the averages: for. greasy, wool ‘under the United. Kingdom.. 
purchase plan. All prices are stated. in, Australian currenay :—- 


Table. 379.—Ptices of: Wool, Sydney. 


Average Export Value of Greasy Wool Average Price realised for Greasy Wool 
f.o.b, Sydney: at Sydney ’ Auctions. 
Year Average Year Average Season | Average} Season | Average| Season | Average 
ended. Price . ended Price euded Price ended Price ended Price 
81st Dec. | Per lb. | 31st Dec.) Per lb. {| 30th June, | Per lb. |80thJune] Per lb, /30th June] Per lb. 
d, d. d. d. d, 
1876 11 1888 8k 1899 7k 1915 8 1932 8:3" 
1877 108 1889 82 1900 114 1916 104 1933 85 
1878 10% 1890 1901. 5g 1917 14%* | 1984 15:8 
1879 0 1891 7 1902 64 1918 14g* 1935 9-7" 
1880 104 1892 ve:3 1903 8 1919 15* 1936 14-0 
1881 104, 1893 ns 1904 8h 1920 15g* 1937 16-4 
1882, 103 1894 5g 1905 83 1921 124, 1938 12:7 
1883 103 1895 OR 1906 9 1922 124 1939 10:3. 
1884+ 10} 1896 Tk 1907 9} 1923 174 1910 13-4 
1885 8} 1897 7 1908: 9 1924 234 1941 13-1f 
1886 8 1898 Tk 1909 « 7 1926 254: 1942 13-1f : 
1887 8 1910 94 1926 16} 1943 161+ 
1911 By. 1927 17. 1944 15:3 ft" 
1912 - 84 1928 19}. 1945 151+ 
1913 98 1929 164 1946 151f° 
1914, Oh 1930 103, 1947 ° 23'6T! 
1931 8:7 1948 |  37°9$ 


* Price as appraised under:Imperial Wool Purchace Scheme. The.average amount to be added:to the: 
value of greasy wool in respect of profitsis 7°13d. per lb of which .3°G9d. accrued to Australian growersu. 

+ Based upon the.agreed price for-sale of‘the-clip to:the United: Kingdom Government. 

= New South Wales auctions, excluding Albury, 


The: figures for the years since:1899., (apart: fromithe war periods) repre- 
sent.the average: price.of woolisold. during the year and furnish an: accurate « 
guide to the average value per pound. (greasy) of. the clip: produced -in:: 
individual: years, except: that. allowance-for carry-over of unsold: wooli (see; 
Table.375) is necessary in some seasous,: viZ.:—the average price realised:for~ 
wool produced: in- 1920-21 was -122d.; in.1994-25, 238d: ; in; 1925-26; 16Zd.; in- 
1933-34, approximately, 153d: and in-198%-38 approximately: 123d: The prices. 
shown -above- are affected:'over;long. terms.by changesiin ithe proportion:-of 
merinos, merino’ comebacks,, other pure: breeds and: crossbredssin: the. sheep 
flocks (see page 408 for details: of changes: in recent .yeats) and: by., varias 
tions:in the quality of the sheep within these broad: classifications. Shortr 
term comparisons are affected by the impact of seasonal: conditions, om1 


| 
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the-quality:of the clip, e.g. oncdensity, lengtlij..firmnessiand soundness; and. 
the proportion of natural:grease. and vegetable and other. foreign: matter: 
inc thecclipr. Thosecvariables,.in:: any: season, , within. limitssset . bye the:: 
composition .of;-the ‘flocks, determine cthe: proportionatecquantities of. wool: 
of. various qualitiesinr the: clip:: Theiwool sold:locallys ascscoured «isi of: 
limited range.and: quantity, and the prices are not sufficiently: representa~ 
tive:to be:of value:for comparative: purposes.. 


Average Monthly Prices of Greasy Wool. 


The foregoing observations in respect of average annual prices for @. 
complete season’s clip apply also to any attempt to compile average monthly 
prices, comparablé: with the.annual averages: ‘There:are:marked:differences. 
between the types and qualities of: wool. soldat auctions. in successive:: 
months throughout the season andthe: average: price -per’lbi greasy: actually: 
realisedin ‘any month: hasilimited’'comparative significancein irelation to. 
prices realised in other months. 

In Table. 880: below, endeavour has been: made; to calculate: monthly: 
average greasy prices for average quality: wool comparable: with: the annual!” 
average for a complete clip; on a greasy basis. These prices are 
derived from clean scoured prices of representative types of wool, the: 
resultant average being converted to greasy basis by applying a factor 
deemed to be appropriate. This procedure.has, at.times (and particularly 
in 1947-48) been invalidated to some extent by marked variations in suck 
factors as clean: scoured. yield, type composition, ete: of entire clips: Ex- 
tensive data are now:regularly compiled: by, the Australian. Wool Realisa- - 
tion Commission on. price, type, and quality of :wool and. the Commission . 
now compiles an Australian wool. price index on aclean scoured basis. 
From some importaut standpoints this index has more merits than am 
index:on ia greasy: price basis and consultations are. proceeding. concerning 
the whole. matter. 

The following table gives.the greasy equivalent for.each month. and. the - 
weighted annual average of the series for certain years from: 1924-25 to 
1988-39 and. for each season since auction selling of: wool was resumed’ 
in September, 1946; prices shown in brackets are nomiual, being: estimates: 
made on various data for periods when there: were no. auction: sales. . 
For comparative purposes the average price per lb. greasy realised at. 
Sydney auctions in these years is given. at foot of the table. 


Table :380.;—Average: Monthly Prices (Greasy: Equivalents) } of) Wool - 
at Sydney Auctions. 
Pence per’lb. greasy. 


Month. 1924—| 1928—] 1929-| 1931-| 1933-| 1934— | 1936- | 1938+ | 1946 | 1947— | 1948+ 
- 25. 29, 30. 32. Bd 35, 37. 89. 47, 438. 49° 
July on. twee oe | (17-8) | (129) | (8°) | (11+£)-) (11-0)-| (18-3B)s (11-1) |... | (260) 4 (46-5: 
August vee weef cee | 178 | (124) ] (2-5) | (11-6) | (10-5) | (8-5)] (1-0)] «2. | (32-0) | (46-5)... 
September ery vf 27-9 | 17-8 | 12-0 756 | 181 9-4 | 13-1: | 10-4) 21:0-) 33-0 | 47-0" 
October atly veel 2B 16-9 10-7 0-0 128 Og 14:0 10-6 22:0 | 34-5 43:5 
November as vee{ 29:3 | 17-3 12-2 97 | 14-5 9-4 | 16:2!) 10-7 | 23-5 | 36:5 | 48-5 
December Baa we{ 28-8 | 16-9 | 11-7 85 | 14-9 9-1 16-6'| 10-5 | 23-0 | (36-5)|. 53-0- 
January ous [| (28-0 | 17:3 | 10-7" 8-9: | 17-7 Odi} 18-0 | 105'] 245 | 41:5 | 530 
February at ve} 23-9.) 16-9 9-7 8-7 16:7 8-7 | 17-2 | 10-6 | 25:5 | 43:5 | 54-5 
March ... ve w-| 21:9 | 16-0 9-2 7-9 | 15-9 86 | 17:8:| 10-3:| 26-0*| (40-0).) (54°5p 
April 20:9 | 15-6 9-8 7-5 | (15-4) 9-5 | 186+] 10-0 | 26-5.) 41:5 | 44°0 
May ... anny (20:0) | 14-7 | 10:3 7-4 | 18-5 | 10-6 | (18-3) 9:9 | 27-0 | 44-0 | 44°5 
June... ove «»-| (19-0) | 12-9 9-9 7-3 |(12-1) | 11-1 | 17-2 | 10-5 | 26:0 | 48-0 | 45° © 
Welghted Average for 
Season wos veel 2655 16:7'| 10-6 84 1 15-0 9-4 | 163.1 10-5 | 24-4! 39-6,) 47°56. 
Weighted Average Price per Ib. Greasy,at Sydney Auctions, - 
Season ... var ove] 25-5 | 16-5 | 10-5 8-3.) 15:8-) 97 | 16-4 4 -10°3 | 23-6+| (37-9* 46°82 


* New South Wales auctions, excluding: Albury: 
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In the pre-war period covered by this series, monthly fluctuations were 
greatest in 1928-29, when the advent of financial depression caused prices to 
fall rapidly, and in 1933-34, when a rapid rise was followed by a sharp 
decline. The range was considerable in 1986-87; early in the season, 
following a Japanese embargo against Australian wool, prices declined 
until general economic revival, devaluation of the French franc, and return 
of Japanese buyers to the market caused a marked upturn. The trend 
was downward in 1987-88 (from 15.4d, in September to 10.8d. in June) and 
in 1938-39 prices varied little from the low level ruling at the close of 
the previous season. 


When sales by auction were resumed in September, 1946, the greasy 
equivalent moved 36 per cent. above the average price paid under contract 
for the Australian war-time clips from 1942-43 to 1945-46. Since then 
prices have risen steeply and consistently except for temporary declines 
in March and October, 1948 and April, 1949. In August, 1947 the greasy 
equivalent exceeded the previous record level of 29.3d. in November, 1924. 
The price in February, 1949 (54.5d.) was the highest ever recorded in New 
South Wales. It was 160 per cent. higher than in September, 1946 and 
86 per cent. higher than in November, 1924. 


Woon Pusiiciry anp RESBAROH. 


Particulars of the Wool Publicity and Research Act, 1986 and of the 
Wool Use Promotion Fund which was administered by the Australian 
Wool Board in promoting the use of wool for the benefit of the Australian 
wool industry, and in meeting its administrative expenses are given on 
page 526 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


South Africa, New Zealand, and the Australian Wool Board and repre- 
sentatives of the wool industry of the three countries co-operated in the 
establishment of an International Wool Publicity and Research Fund 
(which came into being on 1st July, 1937). Contributions are based on the 
average quantity of wool exported over a period of five years; Australia’s 
quota is 62.16 per cent. of the total. The authority in each country under- 
takes local research and publicity. : 


The Wool Use Promotion Act repealed the Wool Publicity and Research 
Act of 1986 in June, 1945, was provided for the reconstitution of the Aus- 
tralian Wool Board and the appointment of a Wool Consultative Council 
comprising the Commonwealth Wool Adviser, two producer members of 
the Wool Board, and six other members to represent the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, wool manufacturers, textile distribu- 
tors, technical education authorities and appropriate trades unions. It is 
the function of the Wool Board to promote by publicity and other means 
the use of wool in Australia and other countries. 


The Act also created a Wool Research Trust Account which receives 
annually a Commonwealth grant equal to the amount of wool tax col- 
lected or the amount which would have been collected as wool tax were 
it not for operation of the Woo] (Contributory Charges) Act. The funds 
in this account may be used for purposes of scientific, economic and cost 
research in connection with wool and woollen goods and in co-ordinating 
and applying the results of such research. The trust account was 
credited with £100,000 in 1945-46 and £186,614 in 1946-47. Expenditure 
in these years was £18,778 and £84,469 respectively, and the balance in 
the account at 30th June, 1947 was £188,367. 
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The total income and expenditure of the Wool Board, Australia’s con- 
tribution to the International Wool Publicity and Research Fund, alloca- 
tions by the Wool Board for scientific pastoral research, and the balance 
transferred to accumulated funds of the Board in each year from 1936-37 
to 1947-48 are shown in the following table:— 


Table 381.—Australian Wool Board: Income and Expenditure. 


Income, Expenditure, 
Balance 
y Aparato, 
ear, to) 
Proceeds Total Inter- 
of Wool Income of natioual popes al E to Accumulated 
Levy.* Board. Secretariat.+ reo: xpenditure. Fuuds, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1936-37 72,805 73,343 ane 22,844 25,691 47,652 
1937-38 77,528 79,479 31,045 10,103 55,323 24,156 
1938-39 74,356 76,973 30,925 12,028 58,197 18,776 
1989-40 84,309 86,576 31,100 11,621 65,777 20,799 
1940-41 84,255 87,134 31,080 17,460 71,705 15,429 
1041-42 85,948 90,153 31,080 14,446 67,237 22,916 
1942-43 81,782 87,464 31,080 11,967 57,185 30,279 
1943-44 84,629 91,853 31,080 15,450 60,948 30,905 
1944-45 72,104 80,823 31,080 15,744 72,605 8,218 
1945-46 269,925t 278,993 65,876 14,273 114,599 164,394. 
1946-47 300,260 310,483 123,328 2,503 256,047 54,436 
1047-48 292,036 302,396 160,772 2,868 286,222 16,174 
Total to 30th 
June, 1948 1,580,022 1,645,670 598,446 151,307 1,191,536 454,134 


* Wool Tax to 30th June, 1946; payments from Wool Use Promotion Fund in 1946-47 and 
later years. + Does not include exc ange charges. 


During the twelve years of its administration the Australian Wool Board 
has allocated £151,307 for scientific pastoral research in reference to sheep 
diseases, nutrition, externa] parasites, fertility, poison plants, pasture 
management, agrostology and wool investigations and in the eleven years 
ending 80th June, 1948, it contributed a total of £598,446 (excluding cost 
of transfer of funds overseas) to the International Wool Publicity and 
Research Fund. The sum of £454,184 was held in the Board’s accumulated 
fund account at 30th June, 1948. 


Publicity and research in relation to the pastoral industry is undertaken 
by Australian Pastoral Research Trust Limited. Its objects are to pro- 
mote the growth, development, and best interests of the pastoral and 
grazing industry, especially through scientific and economic research relat- 
ing to stock diseases, animal pests, harmful plant life, edible plants, and 
drought feeding problems. The work of the Trust is co-ordinated with 
that of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 


Wool Industry Fund Act, 1946. 

Moneys totalling £7,245,483 at 380th June, 1947 were accumulated by 
the Wool Realisation Commission as a result of certain activities of the 
Central Wool Cominittee which were not within the limits of the war-time 
wool purchase plan. The amounts accrued mainly in the handling of skin 
wools, and in respect of wool tops, noils and waste, and of deferred payments 
on the wool content of manufactures exported from Australia. 


The Wool Industry Fund Act, 1946, established a fund of the same name 
to receive this money. The Commonwealth Treasurer after consulting 
the Ministers of Commerce and Agriculture, and Post-war Reconstruction 
and the Minister administering the Science and Industry Research Act, 
may apply the capital and income of the fund for scientific economic and 
cost research, and in co-ordinating and applying the results of such 
research in the production and use of wool and woollen goods, to 
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mromote the use.ofwooliin ‘Australia and :throyghout the:world, sin: assisting 

sin :matketing cand in stabilising ithe :price: of :xwool, in the provision .(if 

mecessary) of temporary relief:for:the wool:industry, and 'to:meet, wholly 
vorintpart,.any:loss‘which the Commonwealth: may‘suffer:through :participa- 
tion in the wool disposals-plan. “Payments: to tthe ‘fund::totalled *€7,095,000 
‘in 1946-47 and £125,000 in 1947-48. In 1946-47 £50,000 -was:made avail- 
able from the fund-to the Council: for-Scientific and Industrial Research 
for research into wool and textile production. 


CATTLE. 

‘Apart from dairying, industries:connected with cattle, such; for instance, 
cas the production of: beef for export, have mever existed on a large scale in 
New South Wales. Local production scarcely meets the requirements of 
local consumption, and cattle are imported from Queensland. The,mumber 
of cattle \depastured in 1922 (8,546,530) was the highest recorded in the 
‘State. Subsequently unfavourable markets led to a diminution in -herds. 

From 1980 to 1935, there was temporary revival in ‘the breeding of 
seattle for the export trade in beef, and the number in the ‘latter year.svas 
almost as. high.as in.1922. A decrease in imports, heavy slaughterings and 
unfavourable seasons in the dairying districts.led to:a decline in the next 
five years. Then the number commenced to increase-as a result of the 
-~war-time expansion in. the demand for beef,::but re-expansion was checked 
‘by drought in 1946-47, 

The nwnber of cattle in the State, including dairy cattle, at various 

wdates since 1861 is given:on page-898 of. this‘volume. The following table 
‘shows. the number: in. various years:since 1922 :— 


‘Table 382.—Number cf Cattle in‘ New South’ Wales. 


Year. Cattle. | | Year. Cattle. | | Year. Cattle. 

.1922 3,546,580 1939 2,811,884 1944. 3,143,378 
1930 2,686,132 1940 2,762,653 1945 3,144,701 
1985 3,482,831 1941 2,769,061 1946 3,116,834 
1936 3,388,538 "1942 2;878,450 “1947 2,983;093 
1938 .33019,581 1943 3,030,546 1948 ‘ 3,129,740 


_ ‘Particulars of cattle according to sex and age at 31st March, 1935 and 
in each of the last eleven years are shown below:— 
Table 383.—Cattle According .to Sex. 


Cows and Heifers. 


Bullocks, Calves, 


As at Bulls over Grand 
81st March. | .1 year. In eee see Total. 
‘Registered Other. “Total. eu yeals 
* Dairies. 


1935 56,028 | 1,173,763 | 969,832 | 2,143,595 | 668,615 |..615,598 | 3,482,831 
1938 50,906 | 1,094,915 | 867,435 | 1,962,350 | 523,884 | 482,441 | 3,019,581 
1939 49,463 | 1,068,906 | 782,058 | 1,850,959 | 473,658 | 437,804 | 2,811,884 
1940 49,361 | 1,068,999 | 774,394 | 1,843'393 | 386,787 | 483,112 | 2,762,653 
1941 50,900 |.1,054,770 | 779,282 | 1,884,052 | 409,183 | 474,926 | 2,769,061 
1942 53,195 | 1,055,172 | 830,650 | 1,885,822 | 401,281 | 538,152 | 2,878,450 
"1943 58,289 | 1,054,511 | 873,191 |-1;927,702 | 487,859 | 556:696 |-3,030,546 
‘1944 | «59,142 | 1:043,273 | 925:214 | 1,968;487 | 609:968 | +605;781 |'3,143,378 
‘1945 | .59,212 | 1,035,991 | .923,530 | 1,959,521 | 532;3847 | :693;621 | 3,144,701 
1946 59,565 | 1,021,087 | .942,916 | 1,964,003 | 570,568 | 523,698 | 3,116,834 
1947 57,617 | 967,909 | 913,686 | 1,881,595 | 486,167 | 557,714 |'2,983,098 
1948 57:847 | 965,201 | 988,170 | 1,953,371 |‘ 542,173 | 5763349 | 3,129;740 
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Statistics showing, separately the number of all cattle in registered 
edairies, milking cows not in registered dairies, and beef cattle were collected 
Details: for: 1942-48, 1946-47, and 1947-48 


fbr-the first time in 1942-43.- 
sare shown in the following: table. 


Particulars -for-the three: years 1944 


to 1946 are given on page 529 of ‘the 50th edition ofthe Year Book. 


Table 384.—Cattle in Registered Dairies and Beef Cattle. 


March, 


March, 


March, 


Particulars. . "T943. 1947.’ |- 1948. Particulars. 
Wattle in, Reg. ‘Milking Cows not|- 
Dairies—. ; ‘ » in. Reg. Dairies 
Bulls... {26,720 24,404 | 23,846: ||, Beef Cattle— 
Oows—Milking || 638,861,| 592,885 | 592,320: ||, Bulls ... te 
Dry, ...| 205,182.) 170,085 | 178,174: ||, Cows and Heifers 
Heifers «| 210,468.| 205,489 | 199,707° |{° Calves ... ues 
“Oalves ... 190,585.-| 148,037 Other ... 


164,167" 


Total — (Reg. 
Dairies) «++/1,271,816 


1,140,350 |1,143,214 


Total.(Beef) 
, Total, All Cattle 


March, 
1943. 


March, March, 
1947, 


1948,- 

82,556 | 130,981] 144,820 

31,569 | 33,213°] 34,001 

790,635 | 782,755 |’ $43,350 

366,111 | 409,677') 422,182 
487,859,| 486,167'| 642,178 
1,676,174 1,711,812 {1,841,706 
3,030,546 |2,983,093 {3,129,740 


The number of:cattle in registered dairies at 31st March, 1948 (1,143,214) 
‘was 128,602.fewer than in March, 1948 but 2,864 more. than in, March, 
1947. Changes inthe composition of the registered dairy herds between 


1942-48 jand ‘1947-48- were :—. 


Cowes in Dry 
«Change from March. Bulls. Milk. Cows. Heifers. Calves.. Total, 
49438 to 1947: No. -~- 2,316- — 46,476 — 35,147 — 4,979 —42,548 —131,466 
percent... — 87° — 73" — 17-1 — Bt —. 223 — 10:3 
9947 to 1948: No. ... — 558 = 65 + 3,139 — 5,782 + 6,130 + 2,864 
percenbi .. — 23. — O-L + 18 — 28 +. dd ty 0.3 


Over the same periods milking cows not: in ‘registered dairies. increased 
iby:48;375 or. 58.6- per cent. and by 13;889:..or 10.6 .per cent. Details of 
the number :and'size of' registered: dairy herds in New South'- Wales at 
‘31st March, 1948 are given on page 459 of this volume. 


Beef cattle increased by 124,011 between March, 1943 and March, 1046. 
“Drought . and; increased. slaughtering. caused the losses to mount to 88,373 
“in the following year but these were offset. by.an increase of 129,894, to 
1,841;706 by. March, 1948; when the number was higher by 165,582 or 9.9 
‘per cent. than in March, 1948. All cattle in beef ‘herds: increased: between 
-March, 1943 and March, 1948, as follows :— 


2 Cows and: Other Beef; 
Increase from March— Bulls. Heifers. Calves. Cattle. Total. 
W943to. 1948: No ., 2,432 52,715 56,071 64,314 165,532 
percent. ... vir 6-7" 15:3 WL 99 
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NuMBER AND Size or Beer Catrie Herps. 


The number of beef cattle herds, classified according to size of herd, 
and the number of cattle in these herds in each statistical division of the 
State at 31st March, is given in the following table:— 


Table 385.—Beef Cattle Herds on Holdings of one acre or more*, at 
31st March, 1948. 


Size of Central Proportion 
Coastal Western ; Western 

Beef Cattle Tablelands. Plains and Sal Total. er cent, of 

Herds, Belt. Slopes. | “Riverina, | Division. Perotal 
NUMBER OF HERDS, 

Under 20 3,840 5,598 7,837 4,737 548 22,560 62:2 
20- 49 1,613 1,621 1,638 1,113 272 6,257 17:3 
50- 99 1,062 846 783 504 114 8,309 1 

100-149 441 403 332 186 53 1,415 39 
150-199 256 183 168 103 17 727 2:0. 
200-299 287 215 170 118 25 815 23 
800-499 233 148 160 64 18 623 1-7 
500 & over 187 123 141 70 22 543 15 
Total No. 7,019 9,137 11,229 6,895 1,069 36,249 100-0. 
Per cent. 21:8 25:2 31° 10: 3-0 100-0 7 
NUMBER OF BEEF CATTLE IN ABOVE HERDS.* 

Under 20 23,014 37,208 48,615 30,235 4,182 143,254 7-9 
20~ 49 60,833 50,487 50,065 33,969 8,574 193,928 10:3 
60- 9 73,883 58,788 54,520 33,793 7,798 228,701 12:6 

100-149 53,027 49,430 40,537 22,076 6,499 171,569 O4 
150-199 43,229 31,497 28,891 17,529 2,944 124,090 6:8 
200-299 68,788 62,171 41,239 28,423 6,150 196,771 10:8 
300-499 89,492 55,120 60,665 24,056 6,819 236,152 13-0 
500 & over! 189,415 113,965 131,435 63,586 25,433 523,834 28-8 
Total No. 591,681 448.666 455,076 253,667 68,399 1,818,389 1000 
Per cent, 82:5 24-7 25-0 14-0 3-8 100-0 . 


* 23,317 beef cattle on holdings of less than one acre in extent are not included. 


Nearly one-third of all cattle were in the Coastal Division, where the 
average nuniber per herd was somewhat higher than elsewhere in the 
State. The Tableland and Western Slopes divisions each had approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total number of beef cattle. 


Herds of less than 20 cattle were the most numerous in 1948, represen- 
ting 62.2 per cent. of the total. Next in numerical importance were 
those of 20 to 49 and 50 to 99, accounting for 17.3 and 9.1 per cent, respec- 
tively. Those of 100 or more together represented only 11.4 per cent. of 
the State’s beef herds. 


Herds of 500 and over were only 1.5 per cent. of all herds but they con- 
tained 28.8 per cent. of the beef cattle in the State, while herds of under 
20 contained only 7.9 per cent. of the cattle. Herds of less than 100, 100 
to 299, and of 300 or more contained 31.2 per cent., 27.0 per cent., and 
41.8 per cent. of the cattle respectively. 


CaLvING. 


Information as to the number of calves dropped has not been collected 
since 1931, because unsatisfactory features rendered the returns of doubtful 
value. According to the returns received the average number was 893,719 
per annum in the five years ended 1924-25, and 897,711 in the years 1925-26 
to 1929-30, reaching a peak of 947,442 in 1930-31. 
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Particulars of calves slaughtered annually, and the number surviving at 


ist March, 1936 and in each of the last eleven years are shown in the 
following table :— 


Table 386.—Calves Slaughtered and Number at end of Year. 


Calves. Calves. Calves, 
Year Year Year 
irc Survivi oe Survivi Sur Slaught- | Survivi 
8 urvivin; 8 urvivin 8 
March, prs pa at end . March. ga at end . March. eed: aiaad” 
: of Year, s ot Year, * of Year, 
1936 443,761 | 573,716 1941 402,345 | 474,926 1945 388,683 | 593,621 
1938 457,854 | 482,441 1942 | 421,564 | 538,152 1946 435,358 | 522,698 
1939 458,613 | 437,804 1943 | 348,151*| 556,696 1947 376,175 | 557,714 
1940 | 441,043 | 483,112 1944 | 396,301*| 605,781 1948 385,921 | 576,349 


* Calendar Year ended three months earlier, 


Interstate MoveMENTS oF OATTLE. 


By reason of diseases among the cattle of certain districts, and the 
presence of cattle tick in the north-east of New South Wales and in parts 
of Queensland, the interstate movement of cattle is regulated closely. 


The following table shows the number of live cattle (so far as recorded) 
which passed into and out of New South Wales during each of the last 
eleven years. Practically all the movement is overland, comparatively few 
cattle being transported by sea :— 


Table 387.—Interstate Movements of Cattle. 


From New South Wales. To New South Wales. 
Year To From 
goth dune. | v7, | queens | Anstratia | ‘Total, | y2tm | queens | Austentia | Total 
* | Victoria. | “tand. and by "| Vitoria, | “land, and by ; 
Sea, Sea. 
No, No. No, No. No. ‘| No. No, No. ' 
1938 62,405 | 30,744 9,008 | 102,157 ; 17,428 | 126,804 2,017 | 146,249 
1939 60,323 | 29,277 | 11,135 | 100,735 ; 32,607 | 191,119 3,918 | 227,644 
1940 125,432 | 26,256 | 18,561 | 170,249 | 20,785 | 237,242 2,378 | 260,405 
1941 95,532 | 11,183 | 14,168 | 120,883 | 21,496 | 251,556 3,680 | 276,732 
1942 54,117 | 10,236 | 12,163 | 76,516 | 16,450 | 227,477 4,799 | 248,726 
1943 63,990 9,359 | 33,786 | 107,135 | 12,574 | 392,459 3,344 | 408,377 
1944 52,451 | 10,969 | 12,385 | 75,805 | 15,493 | 272,353 2,772 | 290,618 
1945 51,701 | 16,301 6,759 | 74,761 | 13,096 | 277,388 6,661 | 297,145 
1946 54,765 | 22,445 6,833 | 84,043 | 11,537 | 380,645 1,374 | 393,556 
1947 121,170 | 16,483 | 10,661 | 148,314 | 27,065 | 369,466 2,882 | 399,413 
1948 82,743 | 16,280 | 12,789 | 111,812 ! 33,560 | 374,812 2,800 | 411,172 


Although the effects of seasonal variations are apparent there is, on the 
whole, a heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to New South Wales from 
The interchange with 


Queensland, and an appreciable export to Victoria. 


South Australia is usually small. 


During the last five years there was an exc2ss of imports from Queens- 


land of 1,592,186 cattle, and an excess of exports to Victoria amounting 
to 262,079, and to South Australia of approximately 32,9388. The total net 
gain to New South Wales from all sources was 1,297,169. 
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“Increase AND Decrease or’ Carrin, 
The number of cattle in New South Wales varies under the influence: of 
three factors, viz., importation, slaughtering, and natural increase, or excess- 


“Available 


particulars of increases and ‘decreases: in‘ recent: years are-shown: below :— 


Table .388.—Increase and Decrease of Cattle. 


, : ‘Cattle and. Cattle 
ear. Net Import | (Surviving at | ,Ctlves.died | “Slaughterea | Contest 
of Cattle. | SispAfaren). | £m Disease, | (extlading Year. 

1937-38 44,092 | 482,441 134,721 764;375 | 3,019,581 
1938-39 16909 .| 437,804 140.478 | 676:786 | -2,811;884 
1939-0 90,156 ©| -483;112 69279 | 681,425 | -2°762;663 
1940-41 "1555849 © ‘474,926 137,781 ‘657/380 2,769;061 
1941-42 1721210 | ‘888,152 oh <619)059 | 2,878,450. 
1949-43 301,242 | 556,696 * 639;953 | 3,030,546: 
1943-44 214813 605,781 , * 645,837 | 3.143.378. 
1944-45 929384 | 593,621 123,967 e0sd52 | 3144°701 
1945-46 309,513 | 522,698 150,184 | 565,810 | 3,116,834 
1946-47 251099 | 557,714 192,008 | 681.267 | 2988093 
1947-48 299,360 | 576,349 95,728 | ‘683,694 | 3,129,740 


‘* Not available. 

“The figures:shown in' the table donot balance from year to year :betause- 
it is not: possible: to obtain all :necessary ‘data ‘relative to. calving -arid’ te 
disposal of calves. ‘Nevertheless the table illustrates in.a general way .the- 
influence of the various factors, 


HORSES. 

The number of horses in New South Wales‘ was ‘highest in 1913 avhen. 
there were 746,170. The number was maintained near this level until a. 
decline occurred ‘during ‘a “drought ‘which terminated in June, 1920. With 
increased use of motors: for transport aud tractors on’ farms’ the number of 
horses has decreased: progressively and. in 1948 was 376,048 or ‘almost 50 
per cent. below the record number and 166,819 fewer than in 1936, Nearly- 
90..per cent. of tthe horses’ are on rural ‘holdings. 

The number of horses in New South ‘Wales at various dates since 186: 
is. given on. page 398 of this volume. ‘The number in the State at 31st 
March, 1936 and in each of ‘the last eleven years is:shown in the following. 
table :— 

Table» 389.—Horses tint New South ‘Wales. 


Year. ‘Horses. | -Year. Horses. “Year, Horses, Year, | Horses, 
(1936 B42'862 || -1940 | ‘834,837 1943 4833277 | 1946 403/645 
©1988 528,625 || “1941 631,776 1944 465,672 — V4.7 379,774. 
‘1939 $31,355 : ‘4942 ‘625,697 ||| ‘1945 ‘436(443 ' ‘1948 3763043 


(The horses recorded..at 31st March included 218,158 draught horses. in: 
1945, 192,617 in 1946, 174,982 in 1947, and 163,491 in 1948. 

There is comparatively little interstate movement of horses except to 
and from Queensland, and practically no import by sea. ‘Records of 
border crossings indicate that there was a net export of 3,961 in 1944-45,. 
and 1,274 in 1945-46 ‘and a net import of 2;088 in :1946-47 amd 3,084 tim 
1947148, 

The‘ landholders’ returns indicate that 20;859 horses didd-from diséase; 
drought, etc., on rural ‘holdings in ‘1945-46 arid 14;887 in 194748, 
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Horse. BREEDING. 

‘With the: object “6f improving ‘the -breed: of “horses provision ' Was * been 
‘made in terms of the “Horse Breeding’ Act, ‘1940” (not: enforced ‘since 8ibt 
-January, 1944), for the registration of:stallions for’ breeding purposes: After 
“a veterinary officer of the Department of ‘Agriculture hascettified thatthe 
“animal conforms toan ‘approved standatd. “The Western /Piviston “sf 'the 
“State is-outside the-scope of the ‘Act,‘and thoroughbred "horses registered 
‘in the Australian Stud’Book'are-exempted‘from its provisions. 

‘The following table shows the number of foals. recorded: at:the end of 
certain years since 1921 :— 
Table. 390.—Foals. 


380th 
.- Supe, 


Foals 31st Foals ; 31st Foals Bist “| ‘Foals 
Surviving, Marsh Surviving. -Marech. |-- Surviving, «|| »March, )}| ‘Baeativing, 


1921 20,065 || 1936 43,092 ‘1913 || 22,077 | ‘1946 ') 46,209 
1926 36,521 1939 | “29,282 °|| ‘1944 | “231338 ll 11047 | 148{818 
:1931 16,370 || 1941 29,187 1945 19,837 ;|| 1948 | *16j590 


“PIGS, GOATS, ‘CAMELS,' DONKEYS, ‘AND ‘MULES, 

Particulars of the number of pigs in the ‘State are shown in'Table’349'6f 
this chapter and in the chapter’ relating ‘to ‘dairying. 

Lhe number of goats in New South Wales as recorded in “Mareh, 1941, 
was 14,156, including 1,640 Angora goats. Under the Dog and Goat ‘Act, 
4898, the use of dogs or ‘goats ‘for :purposes bf draught “is prohibited, 

In New South Wales many camels were used as carriers on the Western 
Plains, ‘but their number has declined. At ‘31st (March, 1941, there were 
only 245, as compared with 1,792 at the close of. the year 1913. 


‘Dorikeys and mules are not used extensively. in New‘‘South Wales, the 
numbers in 1941 beimg 181 donkeys and 45 mules, “Most of these «were 
in the Western Division,- where they were used for purposes -of: transport. 


PRICES OF LIVE !STOCK. 


The following statement shows the average ‘prices of certain’ classes: rdf 
fat stock in the metropolitan saleyards at Homebush ‘during! the years 
1939 and 1944 to 1948. The averages stated are the means of ‘the monthly 
prices in eacli ‘calendar year,’and the monthly \prices are the: averages for 
all stock sold each sale day :during the month. MBrices of certain types of 
pigs are given*in “Table 432. Monthly prices of these and ’sther classés 
and :grades of fat stock are published in ithe Statistical Register. 


«Table -391:—Average .Prices--of Fat. Stock,..Homebush Sale Yards. 


Stock, 11989, | diode. “19465, | “11946. 1047. 1948, 

sy | pee ts 
Cattle— £ 8. £ 8. £ 8, £ 8. £ 3, £ 8, 
- Bullocks—Prime, Medium... ‘11 3] 17 6 | 18-0] 18-8] .20 18,) .22.16 

Cows and Heifers—Prime 

Heavy ... ve ove 816) 1 20] 444 | i146] 16 9 | 218.47 
Sheep and Lambs— ‘s. da s. d. s. d. s. dj s. d. 8. d, 
‘Merino WethersPrime ...) 117 3:{ 23 -A | 25 7 | 29 -3| (41 °3.,] 50.11. 
Merino Ewes—Prime «| (4 5] 15 11 | 21 10*) 25 O* 35 2-| 438 2 

- Lambs .‘and’.Suckers—Prime i ; 4 
‘Heavy... ses ..| 20 11.) 27 9] 81 3.) 36 3) 45°10] ‘50 6 


*Prime Heavy. 


i 
| 
| 
' 
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Prices of livestock vary from year to year under the influence of seasonal 
conditions. When pastures are deteriorating during periods of dry weather 
fat stock are hastened to market and prices decline, but with the advent 
of relief rains stock are retained on the holdings for fattening or breeding 
and prices tend to rise. Under normal conditions prices of cattle at 
Flemington are influenced by the demand for beef for local consumption 
and by the condition of the export trade, particularly in its effect on the 
supply of cattle from Queensland for the New South Wales market. A 
downward trend in cattle prices in 1939 was arrested upon the announce- 
ment of the United Kingdom meat contract towards the end of the year. 
Transport difficulties affected the export trade in 1941, but further increases 
in prices occurred in later years as a result of expansion in demand for 
meat, and latterly because of drought. 


The price of wool is a further factor affecting prices of sheep and lambs 
The average price of wool under the United Kingdom purchase agreement 
in September, 1939, was higher than the pre-war level, and it was increased 
by 15 per cent. in July, 1942. Heavy drought losses caused a sharp rise 
in sheep and lamb prices in the second quarter of 1944. High prices ruled 
thereafter, and when wool prices advanced upon the resumption of wool 
auctions, prices rose still higher in the latter half of 1946 to levels 
approximately twice as high as in 1989. Wool prices continued to 
advance throughout 1947 and 1948, In the latter year sheep were approxi- 
mately 200 per cent. dearer and lambs 140 per cent. dearer than in 1989. 


Monthly variations in the prices of typical grades of live stock are shown 
below :— 


Table 392.—Monthly Prices of Live Stock, Homebush Sale Yards. 


Bullocks, Merino Sheep. Lambs and Suckers. 
Prime Medium Weight. Prime Wethers. Prime Heavy. 
Month. _ 
1939. | 1947. | 1948. 1939. | 1947. | 1948. |; 1939. | 1947. | 1948. 
; £s.| £38] £ 8 s. d.| sd] s dj] s d| sd] ad 
January 11 2] 23 18] 22 7 || 14 3/35 11] 48 31]| 20 1/ 40 6) 49 0 
February, | 11 5| 2116/20 6|/15 5/36 3|49 4|/21 3] 45 0] 48 8 
March ‘}'12 °0-| 22 15 | 21 14 || 19 8 | 48 10 | 48 10 |) 2011] 49 1] 52 38 
April ‘111/20 14/21 3|/18 6] 41 3/47 0/21 1/46 8] 51 4 
May 10 13 | 19 19 | 21 14 || 17 8 | 41 6] 54 8 /]| 22 3) 45 11 | 57 O 
June 10'9]19 1] 22 6||/18 3] 42 9] 61 6]| 24 6] 45 9] 62 9 
July 10 3/1813] 238 9} 18 6 | 39 10} 60 11 || 23 11 | 45 Of] 57 11 
August 10 4/20 5; 24 3/]/ 14 9] 42 3] 58 2/|| 23 6/45 8] 51 2 
‘September } 10 19] 21 138} 25 8 }} 18 3] 47 3] 54 6]} 23 0} 4811] 46 4 
‘October 11 14} 21 1/25 0O}j/ 18 6] 41 5 | 4810)| 18 7) 46 2] 42 1 
November ; 11 15 | 20 6! 23 6 |} 1611! 40 8/38 91}! 1610] 44 7] 45 0 
December | 12 7/20 9/| 23 1 || 16 2| 43 11] 40 4 || 16 10) 46 3 | 42 7 
Average 
for year 11 3] 2018 | 22 16 || 17 3; 41 3} 5011 ]| 21 0 | 4510] 50 6 
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The quantity of wool carried affects the price of sheep considerably. As a 
general rule sheep at market in January and February have been shorn, 
during March and April they have growing fleece, from May to August they 
are woolly, and from September to the end of the year both shorn and woolly 
sheep are marketed. 


SLAUGHTERING OF LIVE STOCK. 

The slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption 
or for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose. 

The following table shows the average number of slaughtering establish- 
ments and the number of stock slaughtered in the State in quinquennial 
periods since 1897 and particulars for each of the last nine years. The 
figures relating to the establishments prior to 1921 are in excess of the 
actual number, as they include a large number of butchers’ shops in country 
districts. 


Table 393.—Slaughtering of Live Stock. 


Stock Slaughtered in Establishments and on Farms and Stations, 


Slaughter- 
riod, ing heep. Cattle. 
Perlod. | petablish- Shey 
ments, Pigs, 
Sheep. | Lambs, | Total. | Bullocks.*| Cows, | Calves. | Total. 
Avge. 5 yrs., Thousands. 
ended— 
1901 (Dec.) 1,780 4,868 158 5,026 231 117 22 370 214 
1906 pee} 1,687 3,760 188 8,948 201 87 20 308 238 
1911 (Dec.) 1,275 6,780 389 | 6,169 260 138 42 440 261 
1916t(June)| 1,192 5,279 476 | 5,755 306 217 64 587 278 
1921 (June) 926 8,788 337 4,125 275 136 55 466 296 
1926 (Junc)} 1,077 3,625 809 | 4,484 397 218 189 764 348 
1931 (June) 1,078 4,272 1,364 5,636 312 246 154 712 421 
1936 (Mar.) 1,182 4,581 | 2,309] 6,890 328 218 292 833 488 
1941 (Mar.) 1,018 4,040 | 2,889 | 6,929 350 826 449 1,125 569 
1946 (Dec,) 800 5,129 | 3,558 | 8,687 361 267 390 1,018 538 
Calendar 
ear— 
19389f 1,012 3,852 2,460 6,312 336 341 459 1,136 553 
1041 906 4,223 | 38,945 | 8,168 292 266 402 597 
1942+ 878 4,446 | 3,682 | 8,128 352 267 422, 1,041 738 
1942 828 4,948 4,348 9,296 369 271 379 1,019 669 
1943 812 5,581 | 3,945] 9,476 388 258 348 904 508 
1944 801 5,625 3,785 9,410 359 249 396 1,004 555 
1945 791 6,082 2,936 8,018 300 266 389 955 495 
1946 772 4,460 | 2,776 | 7,236 388 298 435 1,116 468 
1947 760 3,413 2,948 6,361 387 303 376 1,066 411 
1948 722 2,884 8,026 5,910 452 272 386 1,110 459 
* Includes a small number of bulls. + 44 years, } Year ended March. 


Sheep were slaughtered in record numbers during the war years and 
notwithstanding decreases in 1945 and 1946 (due to drought reduction of 
flocks) the annual average in the years 1942 to 1946 was more than 25 per 
cent. greater than in the five years ended March, 1941. Cattle slaughtering 
increased in the nineteen-thirties and was well sustained in 1942-46, but 
after marked increase, pig slaughtering has latterly fallen below the pre-war 
level. 

The following summary shows the distribution of slaughtering operations 
in New South Wales in the years 1947 and 1948. In this table the term 
“abattoirs” relates to establishments in which 100,000 or more sheep and 
lambs were slaughtered. The Newcastle District Abattoir is included 
with other large establishments under the heading “Other Abattoirs”, and 
all licensed slaughter-houses, except those included as abattoirs, are in- 
cluded under the heading “Country Slaughter-houses”. The slaughtering 
on rural holdings is shown under the heading “Stations and Farms”. 
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Tablé 394i-—Slaughtering Establishments, and;Numben.of LivestoekiSlaughtered. 


: Cattle. 
District, and..Ustablishments. Sheep. Lambs. 5 ; Pigs... 
Bullocks. Cows. Calves, 
1947. 
State Ahattaira::.... ‘is .|- 942,096.| 1,889,157. 81,238, 93,965:|, 57,665;| | 104/489 
Other: Abattoirs ... ove «| 683,270 | 1,221,167 83,913 41,159 : 43,351 |° 35,346 
Total Abattoirs ... _...| 1,625,366 | 2,610,324 | 165,151 | 135,124 |' 101,016 | 130,785 
Country: Staughter-houses: «| 988,040 |! 230,6911), 216,018.) 165,521!) 272,613: 265,528 
Stations.and Farms, ... w+], 798,547, ’ 107,074 5,601 2,648 2,546 5,438 
Graud: Lota} vs vee], 8,412,853,),2,048,080 | 396,765,| 308,293:| 376,176), 410,741, 
— —————— Saat 
State Abattoirs ... ... ...| 688,901 | 1,313,306 90,845 81,911 46,997 | 191,349.. 
Other Abattoirs ... ae 544,893 | 1,289,227 95,064 61,485 47,791 38,212- 
Total Abattoirs ons 1,233,794 2,602,628 -| 185,909 -| 188,396. 93,788 - 169,561 
Country Slaughter-houses., ...| 858,097 812,527 260,575 135,892 | 287,788 282,946 
Stations and’Marms ... 792,221°| 110,841 5,032 3,059 4,345 6,705 
Grand; Total ane 2,884,112 | 3,025,991 451,566 272,347 386,921. 459,212 


Sratg, ABATTOIRS,. 

The State Abattoirs are situated at Homebush Bay,near-Sydney. Animals 
sold at Flemington Saleyards .ave inspected before being killed and:,those; 
found toube diseased are: destroyed, while; “doubtful” beasts are- marked. for 
further; special attention, atithe..abattoirs, There: is a staff‘ of inspectors 
at‘the State Albattoirs and inspectors are. stationed at private slaughtering 
premises: throughout the: County: of ‘Ciumberland. Tlie operations . of’ the 
inspectorial staffare supervised ‘by the vetermary officers of the Méetropoli- 
tan: Meat: Ihdustry Commission, who: pay regular -visits: to the different 
establishments, 

Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay; 
during recent years are shown im the following: statement :— 


Table 395.—Stock ; Slinghtered: at |the: State: (Metropolitan): Abattoirs, 


Year. : Cattle. | | Calves, | Sheep. Lambs.: Pigs., 
t { 

1936* ; 208,514: 146,268 . | 1,369,325 1;404,901 . 178,082, : 
1938* "253,494 141,383 ' 1,570,662 1,361,519 ° 175,243 
1939* 190,764 123,138 1,323,226 1,293,157 ~ 153,825 
1940* 190,850 89,985 1,349,040 1,545,797 145,786 
1941* 129,001 - 74,170 1,227,563 : 2,202;882 176,364. 
1942%> 1 134,509 - 65,142 |. 1,324,167 2,149,231. | 203,068. 
1942,. 138,475 66,827. 1,608,095 2,194,138 _ 182,432 
1943 153,525 57,243 1,722,685 ~ 1,865,415 139,079 
1944 161,542 |' 64,796 "1,584,760 1,726,800! 155,547. 
1945. H 158,;500:: |! 58,739! 1,339;868.., 1,230,800 | |, 139,577 
1946.; ‘. 186j768. 65,368 | 1;266,808 . 1,280,246. | 124,055, 
1947 175,203 57,665 942,096 1,389,157 104,439 
1948 172,756 46,997 688,901 1,313,396 131,349 ° 


* ‘Year ended 31st March. 


Merar Works. 

Apart ifrom.slaughtering, important, subsidiary industries.in the handling; 
o£ meat-have-anisen,in the-form..of refrigerating.and.meat-preserving: works., 
During, 1942-43. plants. for: drying, meat were. installed at. a. number of. 
establishmentsain: New.-South..Wales.. Particulars of. the. operations of ,meat, 
and fish; presenving-wonks;are-shown on. page. 117 of. this. volume, 
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‘MEAT “EXPORT ‘TRADE, 


‘The meat-export trade commenced to assume importance in’New South 
‘Wales towards. the.end-of the. nineteenth century, when.the export of frozen 
meat became: possible through the provision of refrigerated space in ocean 
steamers. During 1932 a method was evolved for the transport.of chilled 
meat from Australia and export of meat in that condition was expanding 


‘before the war, but shipment of chilled meat was then. suspended and has 


not yet been resumed. 


Special attention is given to preparation and transport of meat for 
export, the Department ‘of Commerce ‘and Agriculture -stringently -regu- 
lates inspection and shipment, and the work is closely-supervised' by ‘Com- 


‘monwealth veterinary authorities. 


‘The stock available in New South Wales ‘for slaughter ‘for export 
depends mainly upon the season, as in periods of scarcity the local demand 
absorbs the bulk of the fat stock marketed. 


‘The quantity of Australian frozen and chilled beef, mutton and larab, 
and of Australian tinned meats exported from New South Wales to oversea 
destinations in various years from 1911 is shown below. Ships’ stores 
amounting annually to several million pounds in weight are not included 
in the table:— 


Table 396:—Export of Meats from:New South Wales. 


19 


Frozen or Chilled Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Preserved 'in'Ting, 
‘Year. ; Total of. foregoing. i 
Beef. en ane Woight. | Value, 
Weight. Value, } 
owt. owt. owt. £ . db £ 

1911 65,097 535,259 600,356 758,155 20,788,779 401,384 
1920-21 110,727 | '166;0389 :| 276,766 ‘| ‘ 937,040' 44791460 | - 935/801 
‘4930-31 ‘| .19,019 827,757 'B46,776 663,690 2,438,624. “81,842 
. 1935-36 82,370 | 437,071 |. 619,441 )11,377,946 3,655) 186 120,393° 
‘1938-39 105,761 401,643 | .507,404 | 1,310,861 "2,326,403 4. 107 
1939-40 2487860 |‘ '750;528 ‘999,388 | 2,329,445 “0,626,783 ogiiga7 
1194041 143,497 | 832,074 | 875,571 |' 2,446,799: cajo3al one’ 7063596 
1941-42 ‘| 60,978 453,645 614,623 |'1,519,443.| 30)980,187 | 1,506,254 
1942-43 65,203 580,518 645,721 |. 1;987;846-| 32,405,514, | «1,543,209 
1943-44 “91,870 ‘243,443 335,313 1,078,767 | . 50,832,390" [2,586,810 
"1944-45 ‘111,176 167;582 | '278'558 901, 196! 247 61V ¥60'| 2,746}929 
1945-46 125,760 145,759 271,519 907, T47 40; 528048 22}986)868- 
-4946=47 - 145,034 265,838 | -410;872 . 1,274,725 ‘35;531;859: |--2,204;486- 
©1947+-48 87,696 143,809 231,505 .| 2876,701 30,295,996 1,882,440° 


Frozen pork exports, until then usually small, increased considerably 
during the war yearg ‘ (1939-45), Shipments rea¢hing8,329,000'Eb., valued 
at £125,772, in/1948-44,' In 1946-47. the figures were 1,048,000 Ib. andi £55 130, 
réspectively and in ‘1947-48, 477,000 Ib..-amd £26287, Details*for each 
recent year are given in.-Table:434.of:this«volume. 
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In the frozen meat trade, lamb has largely replaced mutton. In 1911 
the oversea exports from New South Wales were 1,149,241 carcases of frozen 
mutton and 292,258 carcases of frozen lamb. The corresponding numbers 
were mutton 272,501 and lamb 1,060,507 in 1988-39; mutton 357,089, lamb 
408,178 in 1946-47; and mutton 87,550, lamb 307,353 in 1947-48, 

Great Britain provides the principal oversea market for Australian meat 
and in pre-war years more than 95 per cent. of the exports of frozen meat 
was sent to the United Kingdom. Since September, 1939, export to the 
United Kingdom has been under contract, as described below. 


Controu or tHe Muar Exrorr Traps, 

The export of Australian meat is controlled by the Australian Meat Board 
under the provisions of the Meat Export Control Act, 1935-1946. The Board 
waa appointed in January, 1986, and was reconstituted in November, 1946, 
when the war-time office of Controller of Meat Supplies-was abolished. It 
consists of a representative of the Commonwealth Government as chairman, 
and representatives of lamb, mutton, beef and pig producers, meat exporting 
companies, publicly owned abattoirs and freezing works, and meat industry 
employees. A Meat Advisory Committee may be appointed in each State 
tc assist the Board in carrying out its functions. In certain circum- 
stances decisions of the Board to which the chairman dissents are subject 
to Ministerial approval and direction. 

The Act empowers the Board to make recommendations for regulating 
exports of meat, meat products and edible offal, quality standards and 
grading of exports and export programmes, to foster scientific research and 
overseas trade in Australian meat, to regulate shipments, arrange shipping 
and insurance contracts, and to purchase, manage and sell meat on behalf of 
the Commonwealth. Jt may maintain a representative or representatives 
in London, : 

To make export control effective, meat, etc. may be exported only under 
license or Ministerial permit and subject to such conditions and restrictions 
as are prescribed after recommendation by the Meat Board. However, on 
request, the holder of an export license must slaughter and treat stock on 
an owner’s account, on a weight and grade basis, for submission for export 
at rates and on conditions as specified from time to time by the Board, 

Under the Meat Export Charges Act, 1985, proceeds of a small levy 
imposed on all meat exported from the Commonwealth were paid into a 
Meat Export Fund to provide for administrative expenses and research, 
The levy was discontinued from 7th May, 1947, From November, 1946, 
funds may be provided for the Board out of consolidated revenue and 
advances may be obtained from the Treasurer and the Commonwealth 
Bank for use on behalf of the Commonwealth. Details of the Board’s 
income and expenditure for the last four years and its accumulated funds 
are as follow:— 


Export Export Transfer 

Year ending Levies Levies Total Research Total to 

30th June, Collected. Collected. Income. |Contributions} Expenditure.| Accumulated 

‘ in N.S.W. Fund. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1944 6,226 893 7,323 582 6,136 1,187 
1945 6,217 692 7,333 635 5,528 1,805 
1946 3,856 539 4,968 894. 9,068 |(—)4,100 
1947 7,845* ; 1,033* 8,442 710 9,506 |(—)1,064 


“Ist July, 1946 to 7th May, 1047, 


{ 
| 
| 
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During the twelve years of its administration the Board has provided 
£8,576 for scientific research in relation to meat. The accumulated funds 
of the Board at the 80th June, 1947 were £37,075. 


From 1st October, 1946, when increased prices were paid under the 
contract with the United Kingdom Government, until 10th March, 1947, 
proportions of the purchase prices of certain classes of meat were retained 
by the Board with a view to establishing a price stabilization fund. The 
proposal was rejected by the industry and from the latter date full con- 
tract prices, less one per cent. (to cover the administration expenses of 
the Board), were paid to suppliers. The amount withheld, £195,005, 
together with £250,000 appropriated from trading profits of the Board in 
1945-46 and 1946-47, was subsequently credited to the Meat Industry Ad- 
vancement Trust Account, created in October, 1947, to be administered 
by the Board for the benefit of the industry generally. 


War-timE Contro, or tHE Mrat Inpustry. 


Following the outbreak of war in 1939, the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Food contracted with the Commonwealth Government for the purchase 
of Australian meat. In 1941-42, to overcome difficulties arising from 
shortage of shipping, the Commonwealth Government purchased meat for 
storage and, re-sale to the Ministry of Food, and a Meat Canning Com- 
mittee was set up to facilitate the supply of canned meats for defence 
purposes. The meat industry as a whole was brought under Government 
control in March, 1948, when a Controller of Meat Supplies was appointed, 
and from 17%th January, 1944, until 21st June, 1948, sales of meat for 
civilian consumption in Australia were rationed by means of a coupon 
system. Further details of the war-time control of the industry are givcn 
on page 588 of Official Year Book No. 50. 


Unitrep Kinapom Contracts ror AUSTRALIAN Maat. 


Following the outbreak of war in 1989 the United Kingdom Governmeitt 
made arrangements with the Commonwealth Government for the purchase. 
of Australian meat. The initial contract dated from 80th September, 1939, 
and the sale or export of meat to any person in the United Kingdom other 
than the Ministry of Food was prohibited by regulation under the National. 
Security Act. The contract was renewed annually until September, 1944, 
when the United Kingdom Government undertook to purchase the exportable 
surplus of Australian meat in the four years ending September, 1948. 
Subsequently the contract was extended for a further two years to 30th 
September, 1950. The undertaking covered all meat (beef, mutton, lamb,, 
pig meats and offals) other than that required for Australian civil and 
Service needs, for British and Allied personnel based on Australia, for 
relief, and for supply to other markets as agreed upon by the two Govern- 
ments. The quantity of pig meat to be taken under the contract is fixed 
by negotiation; for the years ended 80th September, 1947 and 1948 it 
was the exportable surplus. The Agreement envisaged the resumption of 
the chilled meat trade (with the proportion of chilled space to be deter- 
mined) as and when the shipping position permits. Prices under the long 
term contract are subject to annual review at the instigation of either 
Government, 
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Canned imeat:was not included: inthe oviginal Agreement, but in 1941, 
when it‘ appeared likely that refrigerated ‘shipping: space for: frozen meat 
would be severely restricted, contracts were made with the United Kingdom 
Government; fon the. purchase: of. canned supplies: The quantity. to be 
supplied in: each year is the subject’ of annual negotiations, 


Prices of Meat under United: Kingdom -Cdntract. 


The schedulé. of! prices under the United Kingdom - contracts: includes: 
many kinds and grades of meat. The point of sale is on shipboard, Aus- 
tralian port, and costs of storage in Australia and expenses from store to. 


shipboard are payablé by the sellers, 


The prices of the principal types of meat as at 1st October, 1947 and 
1948, are shown in the following table; prices in periods from 1939-40 to 
October, 19465, were shown ion page 821.of:the 1940-41 edition of the Year 
Book, page 755.of the 1941-49' and 1942-48. edition, and om page 540 of the. 
50th edition: 


Table 397.—United Kingdom Meat Contracts:. Prices f.o.b. Australia, 


As at 1st October, 1947, As at 1st Oetober, 1948,- 
1st biaacee 2nd Quality. 1st: Quality. 2nd Quality. 
Kind and Class of Meat. : 
Per lb. Per Ib. Per Ib, Per lb, . 
Perlb. | Aus- | Perlb.} Aus- | Perlb.| Aus- | Perlb.| Aus- 
Ster- | tralian.| Ster- | tralian.| Ster- | tralian | Ster- | tralian:, 
ling. Cur- ling. Cur- ling. Cur- ling. Cur- 
reney, reney, reney, rency,. 
d d.; d, d. d. d. d. d. 
Lamb—20 Ib. to 28 lb. eee eel BE 10-41 8a 10-19 9 12-20 928 11:57 
29 Ib, 0.86 Ib. me | UE 9-96 | 744 918 | 9, | 11-70 | 828 | 11-07 
37 10. to-42 lb, axe ait Te O74 6 8-51 95k 11-45 833 10-82 
Mutton— , 
Wethers: and/or: Maiden ee 
50 lb, and under, ... 4h 5-62 4 5:39 5s 6°64 5E 6°41 
50 Ib. to 72'Ib, wae Cetal|| ae 540) 8 4-84. |] Byh 648 | 443 5:86 
Beef—Ox and Heifer— i 
Hinds wae an one 6 7-73 -| 5E 719,| 7%. 8:91 6} 781 
Crops... ae wee we] 4b 562 4, 6:23 5 6°25 4hk 5-86 
Porkers—26 lb, to 55 1b,, ... ws | 10% 12:66 | 92 1219 | 12}) | 15-86 | 12, | 15-39 
Baconers—W iltshire.. sides 
50 1b, to 80:1b. a | 10 13-52 | 105 13-05 | 13% 17:08 | 184 16°56 


PRICES OF: MEAT; 
WHOLESALE Prices o-r Mrar—Sypney. 


Comparative statements of average wholesale.prices of meat delivered to 
butchers’? shops,in Sydney in each month of certain. years since January, 
1939 are: shown in the next two. tables. The particulars for the earlier years 
relate to prices quoted by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commission,, 
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sand the quotations from May, 1948, relate to prices fixed by the Prices 
‘Commissioner :— 


. Table 398:—-Wholesale Prices of Beef, Sydney. 


Ox Bodies, Ox and Heifer 
per lb. (400 to 650 lb.) per lb. 
:-Month, ae 
1939. 1943; 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. 1947, 1948. 

d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
January 4-1. 6-4: ies 5-5 55 55 6-6 6-5 
February 3-9: 5:8 ids 5-5 5-5 55 7:3 6-5 
March 4:5, 53 eae 5:5 5-5 5-5 6-9 65. 
April 4:3; 5-1 see 5:5 5:8 5:5 6-1 6-5 
May 3°81 4-9 58 5:5 5:8 5-5 . 60 615). 
June 3°61 54: 56: 5-5 5:8 5-5 6:0 6-7 
July 4-0) 5-4: 56 5:8 5:8 5:5 6-0 6-8 
August 3:9: 5:5 5:8. 5-8 5:8 5-5 6:0 6-8 . 
September 4-2: 55 5:8. 5-8 58 55 6:0 6:7 
October 4-2: 5-5 57 5:8 5:8 55 6-4 6:7' 
‘November 4-1 5-2 5-5 5-6 5-7 6-3 6:5 7:3, 
-Deoember 4-1 5-2 55, 5-5 5i5 6-3 6:5 7:6) 
Average 41 5-5 se 5-6 57 56 6-4 6:8 


The wholesale price of beef (ox: bodies) in 1940 and 1941. was on. the 
‘average about 3d. per lb. dearer than in 1989, and there was further 
increase of 4d. per lb. in the average price for the year 1942. The average 
‘in 1945 and 1946 was slightly higher than in 1948, and in 1947 and 1948 
‘further increases of approximately 2d. and 3d. per Ib., respectively, carried 
‘the average price over 50 per cent. above the pre-war level. 


A statement showing the monthly average prices of mutton and lamb 
follows :— 


Table 399.—Wholesale Prices of Mutton and Lamb, Sydney: 
Pence per lb. 


1939, 1043. | 1944, | 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 
‘Month. 

M L M. L. | M. | | M. L, | M | L M. L, M. | LL 
January 33] 64] 41 | 76/45 | 7-0 | 45 | 7-4. | 5-0 | 7-7 59 | 10-4 6-5 | 10:5 
February: 3-2] 66] 3:8 | 7:3] 41 17-1 148 | 7-8 | 51 | O4 6-5 | 11-0 6-5 | 10-5 
March 40) 74] 41 | 7-7) 40 | 7-0 | 52 | 85 | 55 | 95 6:5 | 10-7 6-5 | 10-5 
April 34) 707 4:1) 7-71 40 | 7-0 | 52 | 87 | 55 | 95 6-5 | 10-5 6-5 | 11-0 
May 33] 63 | 3-9 | 7:5 | 4:3 | 7-3 | 5-3 | 88 | 5-5 | 0-5 6-5 | 10-5 6-5 | 12:8 
June 29} 60 | 40 | 7:1 | 54 | 8-7 | 6-5 | 9-0 | 5-5 | 9-5 6-5 | 10-5 7-3 | 14-1 
July 31] 64 | 41 | 7-2) 55 | 88 | 5-5 | 9-0 | 54 | 0:3 6-5 | 10-5 7-5 | 13-9 
August 29 | 60 | 45| 7:3)54 | 86 | 6-5 | 89 | 50 | 88 6-5 | 10-5 7-5 | 12:3 
September | 3:2] 63 | 46 | 7:6] 5:0 | 8-0 | 5-5 | 86 | 50 | 8:8 6-5 | 10-5 75 | 10:8 
‘October 32] 64 | 45] 79149 | 74 | 50 176 | 5-0 | 88 6-5 | 10-5 25 9-9 
November 85 | 59 | 45] 74/46 | 7-4 | 5-0 | 7:3 | 5-5 (10-0 6:5 | 10-5 6:8 | 10-2 
December 33 | 52 | £5] 7:0) 45 | 7-4.) 5-0 | 7-3 | 5-5. |10:0 6:5 | 10:5 6:5 | 10:5 
Average 331 63! 421 74147 17:6 152 ' 82 | 5:3 | 9-2 6-4] 10-6 6-9] 11-4 


M—Mutton; I-—Lamb. 


The average prices of mutton and lamb in Syduey in 1948 were respec- 
tively 34d. or 109 per cent. aud 5d. per Ib. or 81 per cent, dearer than in 
1939, having increased by about 12d. and 84d. since 1945. 
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VALUE oF PastoraL Propucrtion. 


The gross farm values of pastoral production from the different kinds of 
stock as estimated for various years since 1901 are as shown below. 


Table 400.—Pastoral Production: Gross Value at Place of Production. 


Sheep. Cattle. 
Horses— Valne of 
Total ; 
Stud Production 
Year. Wool. Pater astoral 
Net Net Yearlings +, |per head of 
Slaught- | Interstate | Sueht- | Interstate | Sold. Production. population. 
ree Exports. ered: Exports. 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 & os. d 
1901 8,425 2,071 oe 1,229 Se 722 12,447 9 2 7T 
1911 14,085 2,811 1,689 les 2,001 20,586 | 12 7 3 
1920-21 13,023 2,313 Sau 2,973 eed 2,027 20,336 914 7 
1928-29 30,879 2,801 1,576 5,814 | (—) 588 192 40,679 | 16 7 6 
1929-30 18,099 2,732 1,243 4,508 |(—) 384 107 26,355 | 10 8 3 
1930-31 13,705 1,795 364 2,767 |(—) 899 103 17,835 7 0 2 
1931-32 15,233 1,543 373 2,682 |(—) 565 115 19,331 710 7 
1932-83 16,659 1,113 911 2.615 |(—) 69 144 21,373 | 8 B O 
1933-34 29,951 2,268 733 2,585 | (—) 1,020 145 34,662 | 138 5 3 
1934~35 18,045 3,352 421 2,896 | (—) 1,001 218 23,931 918 
1935-36 25,408 3,152 1,229 3,780 |(—) 78 150 33,641 | 1213 3 
1936-37 32,091 4,357 805 3,721 | (—) 843 175 40,306 | 15 0 8 
1987-38 24,060 4,794 1,718 4,735 | (—) 225 175 35,257 | 13 0 8 
1938-39 17,076 8,537 197 4,495 ‘mm 586 175 24,804 | 9 2 0 
1939-40 28,283 8,317 | (—) 1 4,598 | (—) 822 175 35,550 | 1217 2 
1940-41 27,127 4,513 589 4,753 |(—) 489 175 36,718 | 13 3 2 
1941-42 27,458 3,964 647 5,812 be 2,050 175 85,506 | 12 12 6 
1942-43 29,154 6,229 719 5,945 | (—) 2,715 175 $9,507 | 1817 § 
1943-44 31,703 7,261 719 6,876 | (—) 2,623 210 44,186 | 15 7 5 
1944-45 26,112 7,510 849 6,531 | (—) 2,543 238 38,697 | 138 6 9 
1945-46 25,234 7,875 |(—) 253 5,966 | (—) 3,136 240 35,426 | 12 1 7 
1946-47 40,277 7,508 764 8,075 | (—) 2,990 240 53,869 |18 3 7 
1947-48 63,713 8,653 838 8,637 | (—) 4,126 250 77,965 | 25 18 8 


(—) Denotes excess of imports. 


* Ixcluding value of wool on skins, 


It is estimated that the value of the principal materials used in the 
pastoral industry was £1,245,000 in 1944-45, £1,883,000 in 1945-46, £1,203,000 
in 1946-47, and £1,848,000 in 1947-48. 


VaLur or PastoraL Propuctrs Exporren. 
The total value of pastoral products or by-products (apart from dairy 


and farmyard products) exported overséa from New South Wales is shown 
in the following table :— 


Table 401.—Exports of Pastoral Products from New South Wales. 
£ thousand. 


Products, 1938-39. | 1941-42. | 1942-48. | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48.,. 
Wool 17,221 22,536 16,302 14,659 15,153 24,293 52,076 67,895 
Meat _ 1,545 8,206 3,859 4,454 4,239 3,526 3,795 3,396 
Live Stock ae 67 16 10 12 6 54 50 136 
Hides and Skins... 1,577 2,364 1,345 3,097 2,728 4,846 6,644 4,586 
Other Pastoral ... 646 834 552 667 687 6656 1,048 1,020 

Total 21,056 28,956 22,068 22,889 22,813 33,385 63,613 67,038 
Proportion to total] per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per ccnt. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent, | per cent. 

exports (Mer- 
chandise) 58-0 53:5 42-6 44-] 89-2 45-4 56-3 50-9 


Figures relating to value of pastoral exports are not comparable with 


those relating to the value of production given in Table 400, since they 
contain items which have been enhanced in value by manufacture and 
other processes. Moreover, the exports are valued on the basis of f.o.b. 
Sydney and not at the place of production, and the figures relate to year 
of export, not to year of production. 
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NOXIOUS ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 
introduced from abroad; but graminivorous animals, such as kangaroos, 
wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the 
Western division the Western Lands Commissioner is required to take 
measures to destroy dingoes, and to maintain a dog-proof fence along the 
western border. A small rate is imposed ou the land to pay expenses. 


Ragpirs. 


The rabbit pest had been brought under control by landholders in many 
parts of the State. During the war scarcity of labour, fumigants, and 
wire netting prevented full exercise of the measures necessary to keep the 
pest in check and in recent years rabbits have been a serious menace in many 
parts of the State. The damage caused by rabbits is compensated to 
some extent by the use of rabbits for food and of the skins in manufactures, 
locally and for export. 


Under National Security Regulations (continued in force to 81st Decem- 
ber, 1949, by the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act, 1948), the trade 
in rabbitskins has been controlled since June, 1940, to ensure adequate 
supplies of skins to local manufacturers at reasonable prices. Rabbitskins 
bought at auction by manufacturers for normal domestic requirements and 
for Service contracts ave appraised and the manufacturers are compensated 
for any excess of open market over appraised prices from the proceeds of a 
levy on rabbitskins exported. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen rabbits and 
hares, and of rabbit and hare skins exported from New South Wales to 
countries outside Australia :— 


Table 402.—Rabbits and Hares: Oversea Exports. 


Exports Oversea. 


Year ended 
80th June, Frozen Rabbits and Hares. Rabbit and Hare Skins. robal 
Value, 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
pairs. £ Ib. £ £ 
1911* 6,806,246 330,741 5,795,839 295,476 626,217 
1921 2,830,315 301,615 3,387,480 609,570 911,185 
1926 3,510,311 340,171 11,044,446 2,231,637 2,571,808 
1931 3,526,033 252,074 4,679,429 416,245 667,319 
1936 1,442,087 83,998 6,177,386 1,157,753 1,241,761 
1938 224,027 19,362 2,763,341 647,611 666,973 
1939 324,362 27,631 1,661,935 197,707 225,238 
1940 696,474 62,759 3,718,616 491,440 544,199 
1941 233,390 20,366 4,444,529 1,076,737 1,096,103 
1942 45,964 3,856 4,148,045 1,655,848 1,659,704 
1943 27,235 2,634 2,735,779 950,071 952,705 
1944 94,298 10,034 5,119,842 2,255,580 2,265,614 
1945 72,091 9,122 5,247,467 1,909,908 1,919,030 
1946 146,377 19,631 7,618,708 3,271,092 3,290,723 
1947 149,137 22,378 7,459,348 3, 684, 264 3,706,642 
1948 1,069,365 171,680 6,339,769 1,867,945 2,039,625 


* Calendar Year, 
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‘Lhe export trade in frozen rabbits and hares had dwindled, but increased! 
‘again in 1947448 ‘to larger‘ proportions ‘than in ‘any year since '1935+36.. 
‘Yhe volume “of ‘skins ‘exported is subject to pronounced fluctuation, arid. 
was greater iin “1945446 than‘in any ‘year ‘since (1928-29. ‘The:value of 
‘skins exportéd in ‘1946-47 (£3,684,264) was the highest: ever‘ recorded, ‘but. 
‘quantity and value'decreased in 1947:48 by 28.4 and- 49.3 per ‘cent., 'respec- 
tively. 


‘Wire-netting ‘Advances for Rabbit-proof Fences. 

Under the Pastures Protection Act, 1984, advances from funds provided: 
by Parliament may be made to settlers for the purchase of wire netting ox 
other materials for use in the construction of rabbit-proof or dog-proof 
fences,: etc.,' for. protection ‘from and the destruction: df: noxious .animals.. 
‘Payment for ‘these! materials, etc., with. interest,iis made by annual: instal-- 
ments extending over such period as the Minister for Lands may determine,. 

“No indvances have been made-since '1941442, ‘The ageregate:- amount. of 
‘advances to 80th ‘June, 1948, was: £13440;334, -and the balances. outstariding: 
at this date amounted to £156,174. 


PASTURES PROTECTION ‘BOARDS. 

‘For the purpose of ‘administering the Pastures Protection Att’ which. 
relates to: travelling stock, sheep brandsand marks, destruction of ‘rabbits 
sand: noxious animals, and certain other matters, the ‘State is divided into. 
Pastures: Protection Districts,.and:in each there is constituted:a board of 
eight directors, elected every three years‘ from: among their own: number. by 
landholders who pay: pastures protection ‘rates. There are also stock: inspec- 
tors and rabbit inspectors, who are paid from the:funds of .the Pastures: 
Protection Boards to which they are attached. 

Rates to provide funds for the purposes of the boards are levied upor 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100: or more sheep, .at.a rate: 
not exceeding fourpence per head of large stock and one half-penny per 
head of sheep; but a' rebate of one-half may be made to occupiers of holdings 
enclosed with wire-netting fences which in the opinion of the board are 
rabbit-proof, provided the. holdings have been kept reasonably free from 
rabbits during the preceding calendar year. ‘The funds so raised may be 
applied by the boards in ‘défraying: expenses’ incurred in administering the 
Act, and for any other: purpose approved by the Minister. The boards are 
required each ‘year to'pay 38 ‘per ‘cent. of theéir' revenue |to the Colonial 
‘Treasurer to cover the cost of administration. 

The boards leyy rates on ‘travelling stock in the'Eastern and Central 
Divisions to constitute:a fund.for the improvement of travelling stock and 
camping’ reserves. They ‘are'empowered valso to erect rabbit-proof.fences as 
“barrier” fences wherever’ they ‘deem necessary, to :pay. a: bonus for the scalps 
of noxious animals, and~to ‘ehforce ‘the provisions ‘for the compulsory 
destruction of.rabbits. 


REGISTRATION: .OF.cBRANDS. 

Stock brands’are' registered! urider the-Registration'of Stock Brands Act, 
arid'the numberof standing registrations of large stock brands is approxi- 
mately -76,000, These brands: may: be-used on ‘either cattle or horses. 

“Sheep' brands, of which‘ the’ registrations are appoximately 44,000, are 
issued ‘for Pastures: Protection: Distritts'and miay not’ be duplicated'in any 
one district; the- same! brand-may,: ‘however, be-issued in. several: Pastures 
Protection Districts, : 
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ANIMAL “HEALTH. 

‘Diseases df various “kinds-exist amongst live stock'in New ‘South Wales, 
pbutit-is free from'many df the more serious epizootic and parasitic diseases, 
which ‘cause heavy: loss in ‘other pastoral countries, e.g.,-rinderpest, foot and 
mouth disease, ‘rabies, ‘glanders, sheep scab, and trypanosomiasis. Certain. 
diseases are notifiable under the Stock Diseases Act, 1928°1934, and neces- 
sary powers are“provided'for the inspection of stock and ‘for the deten- 
tion, seizure, treatment, quarantine and destruction of diseased stock, 


Movements of livestock interstate are controlled, and inspectors are 
maintained where. required-along the borders. This work is of particular 
importance along the Queeusland border owing to the presence of cattle 
tick. -Power.is.provided:to euforce.the dipping of cattle before they enter 
New South Wales, 


The work in connection with the inspection of stock for disease is 
administered by the ‘Animal Industry .Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. Veterinary officers and inspectors of stock are stationed 
throughout the country, under supervision of district veterinary officers, 
enabling diseases. such as anthrax and, pleuro-pneumonia.to be.dealt with 
expeditiously. Cattle on dairies, particularly those supplying milk for 
human consumption, are inspected rigorously. 


‘Schemes -for-the creation: of tubercule-free herds -are in operation in 
various parts of the State, and it'is-required by the. Milk: Board‘ that raw 
milk sold in Sydney or Newcastle must be the product of tubercule-free 
cows. 


Work at the well-equipped veterinary research station at Glenfield, under 
the control of the Director of Veterinary Research, is co-ordinated with 
the work of the veterinary officers in the field. 


At the McMaster Animal Health Laboratory located in the grounds of 
the University of Sydney, extensive scientific investigation of matters 
affecting animal health is undertaken by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research in co-ordination with similar activities in other States 
and the Faculty of Veterinary Science of the University of Sydney. 
The Council acquired an area of 1,250 acres at St. Mary’s which is used 
mainly as a field station in connection with the laboratory and for genetic 
work on sheep. 


Cattle Tick Hradication. 


Cattle tick eradication is a difficult problem confronting the veterinary 
authorities, Restrictive efforts have confined the infestation to a relatively 
small part of the State, and reduced the occurrence of tick fever to isolated 
instances. Continuous and costly work ig necessary to prevent the spread 
of the tick, and under an arrangement, the Commonwealth Government 
shares the cost with the States of New South Wales and Queensland. 
Contributions by the Commonwealth totalled £58,325 in each of the years 
1944-45 to 1947-48. These amounts included grants for the construction 
of dips. The Cattle Tick Control Commission created in 1926 has brought 
about increased co-ordination between the authorities of the States con- 
cerned, Dips are provided by the Government, and private dips con- 
structed in accordance with the plang and specifications of the Department 
are subsidised, 
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Swine Compensation Act, 1928. 


Following an outbreak of swine fever in 1928, the Swine Compensation 
Act was passed to provide for the payment of compensation for pigs 
condemned on account of the presence of certain diseases and for carcases 
condemned in slaughter-houses as unfit for human consumption. The 
funds required for payment of compensation are collected by the sale of 
swine duty stamps, which are affixed to a register kept at each slaughtering 
establishment to indicate the number of pigs slaughtered. In this way 
information is obtained as to the herds likely to be affected with tubercu- 
losis. 


During 1946-47 receipts under the Act amounted to £26,885 and dis- 
bursements to £23,579, of which £23,482 was paid as compensation. In 
1947-48 receipts were £26,216, and disbursements £34,789 including £84,690 
compensation, 


Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1928. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act came into operation on 5th December, 1923, 
to provide for the registration of veterinary surgeons, and to regulate the 
practice of veterinary science. A Board of Veterinary Surgeons has been 
established to administer the Act, which specifies the qualifications for 
yegistration and prohibits practice by unregistered persons, 


The number of registered veterinary surgeons on 31st December in- 
creased from 192 in 1948 to 247 in 1948, 
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Dairying developed slowly as a national industry in Australia until, 
towards the end of the 19th century, refrigeration enabled producers to 
overcome disabilities in manufacturing and distributing perishable dairy 
products in a warm climate, and to export the surplus oversea. Pasteur- 
isation and the application of machinery to the treatment of milk and 
the manufacture of butter, the development of the factory system, and 
improvements in regard to ocean transport have enabled production to 
expand. Butter and processed milk products have become important 
items of the export trade. 


The nature of the soil, the mild climate, and abundant rainfall in the 
coastal portions of New South Wales are most suitable for the mainten- 
ance of dairy herds. Natural pasture is generally available throughout 
the year, and dairy cattle do not require housing to maintain production 
during winter months. 


In the inland districts dairy-farming is undertaken mainly to supply 
local needs, and a number of well-equipped factories has been established 
in proximity to towns. Dairying is conducted also on the Murrumbidgee 
irrigation areas. The principal regions in which dairying is an important 
industry are indicated in the diagrammatic map at page 10 of this Year 
Book. 


In the coastal division 15,204 holdings were used for dairying in 1945-46, 
viz., 11,075 exclusively and 4,129 for dairying combined with other pur- 
poses. In the other parts of the State, the industry is conducted usually in 
conjunction with agriculture and grazing—there being only 1,082 holdings 
used solely for dairying and 1,818 for dairying in combination with other 
rural pursuits. The total number of holdings used for dairying in New 
South Wales decreased from 20,704 to 18,104, or by 2,600 between 1939-40 
and 1945-46, the decrease in the Coastal Division being 1,764. 


Most of the native grasses of the State possess milk-producing as well 
as fattening qualities. Imported grasses are planted also to increase the 
carrying capacity of the land and the milk yield per cow. In the winter 
the herbage is supplemented by fodder crops, such as maize, barley, oats, 
rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum, or the planter’s friend. 
Ensilage also is made for fodder. The extent of fodder conservation of 
this type is indicated in Tables 249 and 250. Much of the large area sown 
with grasses is used for dairy cattle and the manuring of pastures has 
extended in dairying districts. Particulars of the use of manures on 
pastures are shown in Tables 247 and 248. 


Supervision or Dairyine AnD Dairy Propucts. 

Legislation relating to dairying and dairy products enacted by the 
State and the Commonwealth provides for the supervision of production 
and distribution and for organised marketing. 

‘The State Acts are the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930; the Dairy 
Industry Act, 1915-1940; and the Dairy Products Act, 1933-1988. Legis- 
lation relating to the milk supply of the Metropolitan (Sydney), New- 
castle, Erina (Gosford district), and Wollongong milk distributing dis- 
tricts is supervised by the Milk Board, as described in the chapter “ood 
and Prices” of this volume, 
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The Federal Acts are concerned mainly with the export trade, viz., the 
Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-1933; the Dairy Produce 
Export Control Act, 1924-1947, the, Dairy Produce Export Charges Act, 
1924-1987; and the Dairying Industry Assistance Act, 1948. During the 
war (1939-45), National Security Regulations were issued by the Com- 
monwealth from time to time to meet emergency conditions affecting the 
industry, but, with: the exception of the. Dairy: Produce Acquisition Regu- 
lations, these lapsed when the National Security Act expired on 31st 
December, 1946. The: Dairy Produce Acquisition Regulations were con- 
tinued in force.by the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Acts, 1946 and 
1947 until 30th June, 1948, when they. were repealed by the Dairy Produce 
Export Control Act, 1947. 


The Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930, consolidated laws designed to 
prevent the spread of disease through unhygienic conditions in the handling 
of'milk and milk products. It requires all dairymen and milk vendors 
to register their- premises with local authorities, renders the premises sub- 
ject to inspection, and makes illegal the sale of. milk or milk products 
from unregistered premises. 


By the Dairy Industry Act provision is made for regulating the manu- 
facture of dairy produce and of margarine. Dairy: produce factories 
and stores must be registered. Cream supplied to a dairy factory must 
be tested and graded .at the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis 
of the butter-fat content, or on the amount of commercial butter obtained 
from his cream. Butter must be graded on a uniform basis and packed 
in boxes bearing registered brands indicating the quality of the product 
aud the factory where it was produced. The testing and grading at the 
factory may be done only by persons holding certificates of qualification. 
In 1988 a Dairy Produce Factories Advisory Committee was coustituted 
to advise the Minister regarding applications for registration of premises 
as a dairy produce factory. The Minister may refuse any application if 
he is satisfied that registration is opposed to the best interests of the 
‘dairying industry in New South Wales. 


The State has been divided into eleven dairying districts, and in each an 
experienced dairy instructor ig appointed to supervise the dairy factories 
and. to administer the Dairy Industry Act and regulations thereunder. 
He acts. as inspector, instructs the factory managers and cream-graders 
in matters connected with the industry, advises the dairy-farmers, exercises 
stipervision over the quality of butter produced and organises herd recording 
units. 


The. Dairy Products Act, 1988-1938, relates to the Australian equalisation 
scheme described below. The Act is administered by the New South Wales 
Dairy Products Board, which consists of a Government representative 
appointed by the Minister for Agriculture and six other members repre- 
senting the proprietary and co-operative manufacturers and the Primary 
Producers’ Union. The Board advises the Minister in determining the 
quotas of butter and cheese for home consumption, and may enter into 
arrangements with boards in other States for the purposes of stabilisation. 
Tts administrative expenses are met by imposing a fee of 6d. per ton of 
butter and 8d. per ton of cheese manufactured. 


The supervision of dairy: products for oversea export in terms of the 
Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 1924-47, is a function of the Australian 
Dairy Produce. Board. appointed by the Commonwealth to control the 
export and oversea distribution of Australian butter, cheese and processed 
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milk products.. The, Board.was reconstituted .on ist: July; 1948, and :assunied 
functions. relating: tq the. acquisition or.purchase. of dairy products formerly 
exercised; by the: Dairy: Produce Control. Committes.. The: Board, subject to 
direction by: the Minister, for, Commerce and Agriculture;: controls the pur- 
ahase; shipment, and.sale.of: dairy: produce exported-on: behalf of the, Com: 
monwealth, issueg. licenses to exporters. of :dairy produce;.and maintains’ an 
ageney in. Great Britain to advise as. to: market conditions, ete. Expenses 
of administration are paid from. proceeds of a leyy of 1/40d. per: lb. on 
butter and.1/80d. per lb. on cheese exported. 


Butter for export is graded by Commonwealth official graders, accord- 
ing to grades fixed by regulation, and each box is branded to indicate 
the quality of ‘the butter and'the. factory which made it. A national 
brand (the. kangaroo) is. stamped on all. boxes. of “choicest” quality 
butter. The trade description for “choicest” must contain the word 
“Australia” in the centre of an outline map of Australia; the name of the 
State; the registered’ number: of the factory; and the net weight. In 
addition, a word registered by the factory may be added to the approved 
design. Only a very small proportion of the Australian butter is classified 
‘as second or lower grade. 

The Dairying Industry. Assistance: Act, 1948, provides for the granting 
of assistance to producers and the determination by the Commonwealth 
@ourt of Conciliation and Arbitration of rates of wages and other con- 
‘ditions of employment in the industry. 


War-tiae Controt or Dairy Propvcts. 


A. Dairy Produce Control Committee was appointed under the National 
Security (Dairy Products. Acquisition) Regulations in November, 1939, 
to. act on behalf of. the Commonwealth in fulfilling the terms of the 
various contracts with the United Kingdom Government (see below) 
and to deal with emergency problems in the. dairying industry. Details 
of the. Committee’s activities are. given on pages. 768 and 764 of the 1941- 
4%-and 1942-43,:edition of the Year Book and pages. 548 and 549 of ‘Official 
Year Book No. 50.: 


All supplies of dairy products were brought under-Commonwealth control 
in 1943) when a Commonwealth Controller of Dairy Products and a Dairy 
Industry Advisory Committee in each State were appointed. The con- 
sumption of butter by civilians has been rationed since 7th June, 1948; 
tle ration of 8°02. per person per week was reduced to 6'oz.- in June; 1944. 

The Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 1947, repealed the Dairy Produce 
Acquisition Regulations and from 30th June, 1948, the reconstituted 
Australian Dairy Produce Board replaced the Committee (then terminated) 
in administering: the United Kingdom contracts. The office: of Common- 
wealth Controller of Dairy Products and the State Dairy Industry Advisory 
‘Committees: lapsed in 1947. 


United Kingdom Purchase of Australian: Datry,.Products.. 


Following the. outbreak: of war:in September, 1939,: the United Kingdom 
Government contracted with the Commonwealth Government to purchase 
large quantities. of Australian butter and cheese during the period ended 
30th June, 1940. The contract was renewed year.by year until June, 1944, 
then,for a four year period from ist July, 1944, and for-a further period 
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of seven years from 1st July, 1948. Under the current agreement the 
United Kingdom Government will purchase the exportable surplus of Aus- 
tralian dairy produce after provision has been made for Australian consump- 
tion and for the export of limited quantities of butter and cheese to other 
couutries. Prices are to be reviewed annually but in any year may not be 
more than 74 per cent. above or below those of the preceding year. Infov-. 
mation as to the contract prices to 80th June, 1949, is shown later in thig 
chapter. The quantities of butter and cheese exported from Australia to 
the United Kingdom under contract from the date of first acquisition (20th 
November, 19389) to 80th June, 1948, are shown below :— 


Table 403.—Butter and Cheese Supplied under United Kingdom Contracts. 


[1990-40 


1040-41 1011-42 1042-43 1048-44 1048-45] 1045-46 1046-17] 1947-48, 


Butter (tons.) 


68 882 
Cheese (tons.) 


11,063 


46,847 
6,569 


77,848 
10,118 


48,911 
6,067 


41,564 
3,756 


37,358 
2,700 


58,738 
8,621 


50,950 
18,362 


77,616 
18,036 


*Trom 20th November, 1939. 


THE AUSTRALIAN EQUALISATION SCHEME, 


A voluntary marketing scheme known as the “Paterson Plan” was 
inaugurated in Australia ou ist January, 1926, as an outcome of efforts 
towards stabilisation in the various butter-producing States. Information 
regarding the scheme is given in the 1984-85 edition of the Year Book at 
page 580, 


As from ist May, 1934, the Paterson plan which applied to butter only 
was superseded by a compulsory equalisation scheme in terms of legis- 
lation passed by the States of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
Tasmania and South Australia and the Dairy Produce Act of tlhe Common- 
wealth. The scheme included butter of South and Western Australia from 
April, 1946, and cheese of Western Australia from January, 1947. The 
proportion or quota of butter and cheese made in each State which manu- 
facturers may sell within the State is determined under State Acts. 
The Federal law provided for the determination of corresponding 
export quotas. In 1986 the Privy Council decided that the Commonwealth 
had not the power in terms of the Constitution to control the interstate 
movement of products. But the legislation of the States was not invalidated 
and the scheme has been continued by the voluntary co-operation of 
producers, 


For the administration, members of the Dairy Products Boards of the 
States concerned and other persons representing manufacturers of dairy 
products were organised in 1934 as a limited company—the Commonwealth 
Dairy Produce Equalisation Committee Ltd. The Committee enters 
into agreements with manufacturers securing to them equal rates 
of returns from sales of dairy: produce, and fixes basic prices at which 
dairy produce sold for local consumption in Australia or export is to be 
taken into account for equalisation. 


4. practical effect of the scheme is that the local trade, which usually has 
been the more remunerative, and the export trade are distributed in 
equitable proportions amongst the manufacturers by means of quotas. The 
proceeds of sales of butter are equalised as between factories, the “quota” 
being the proportion of output upon which the local price is paid to each. 
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The quotas for butter and cheese and the values at which sales are taken 
into account for equalisation are identical in all the States concerned in 
the scheme, The quotas for local consumption in each month, since July, 
1942 are shown in the following statement :— 


Table 404,—Butter and Cheese: Quotas for Local Consumption. 


Per cent. 
Butter, Cheese. 

Month. 

1942-| 1948-| 1944-| 1945-] 1946- | 1947- |] 1942-] 1943-| 1944—] 1945-| 1946- | 1947. 

43, 44, 45. 46, | 47.* 48, 43, 44, 45. 46, | 47.* 48, 
July 84 86-66 | 98 96-3 |69-6 | 71-23 || 68 88 96-66 | 96-8 | 86-7 | 67-23 
August 76 81:25) 92:33] 84-4 | 68°75 | 65-82 || 50 70 75 68 78:05 | 47-73 
September 53 66 61:5 | 60-0 | 57-29 | 52 43 59 51:5 | 48°65] 52-04 | 8ded 
October 41 45 40 44°25] 40-74 | 38-8 33-33 | 49 87-25 | 35-5 | 36:36 {25-8 


November 39 41 83:33 | 48-27| 40-44 | 36-62 || 31 42 36 40-82] 35-86 | 25-4 
December 88 37:38 | 35:66] 45-76 | 43-65 | 37-68 || 34 46 39-5 | 42-86) 40-91 | 29-09 


January 44 44 41:25 | 46-43 | 44-35 | 41-27 |) 42-5 | 55 53 58-06 | 57-14 | 38-1 
February 47 60 81-25 | 57-95 | 61-36 | 44-07 || 52 66:66 | 79 75 60-0 | 44-12 
March 58 67 89-66 | 59-76 | 64-29 | 54-17 || 61 75 86:8 | 78-26] 58-62 | 50 
April 68 79 96:3 | 70-59 | 76-47 | 65 86 97 97 96-04) 68:55 | 56 
May 86 93-75 | 96-3 | 81-05 | 78-79 | 68-42 || 88 97 96-5 | 96-66 | 80-95 | 59-32 
June 875 | 95 06-3 | 75-07 | 78-79 | 71-28 || 96 97 98-2 | 94-04) 80-19 | 57-14 


* Revised since last issue, 


Under normal conditions the requirements for home consumption do 
not vary greatly from month to mouth, and variations in the quota are 
the result of variations in production. Butter and cheese for local con- 
sumption and export overseas respectively are taken into account at basic 
prices determined for each equalisation period by the committee and the 
realisations of individual factories are equalised on the basis of the aver- 
age price covering all sales on all markets. 


Basic prices for equalisation purposes were determined monthly until 
1942, when manufacturers agreed to the substitution of equalisation 
periods based on seasons. The first seasonal period under the new plan was 
the months March to June (inclusive), 1942. In April, 1945 the equalisation 
period was extended to twelve months. 


The average equalisation values determined by the Equalisation Com- 
mittee in each year since the commencement of the scheme are shown 
below; the values are stated ag per cwt. of commercial butter. 


Table 405.—Butter Equalisation Values. 


Average Average Average 
Fa Year Equalisation Year Tiqualisation Year Equalisation 
fi ended Val ended Vatu ended. Value 
June, pine June. & June. 
per cwt. per cwt. per cwt. 
a. a. d, 8. d. 
1935 101 6 1940 141 10 1945 154 4 
1936 117:«45 1941 143 1 1946 171 3 
1937 123 2 1942 145 56 1947 183 2 
1938 136 6 1943 ape 5 1948 210 2 
1939 136 3 1944 
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The average in each year ‘represents the net return ‘to ‘the ‘factories at 
‘agent’s floor, Australian port ‘of shipment or other ‘recognised centre ‘df 
distribution. “The values provide the basis on which payments ‘are: made 
by the factories to dairy farmers who supply milk or cream for-manu- 
facture. Government subsidy, paid in 1942-48 and later seasons, is not 
included in the values. 

The upward trend in equalisation values of butter since 1988-39 was 
due firstly:to'a decline in production and- consequent diminution in the 
quautity available for export at values which. in that period were lower than 
local prices, and secondly, to an increase of 1d. per lb. in local price as 
‘from 6th March, 1942. “The increases in 1945-46 und. later years were due 
to increased prices under the contract with the’ United Kingdom Govern- 
ment and an increase of 2.7d. per lb. in local price in December, 1947, 


GovERNMENT.ASSISTANCE 'To THE Dairying Inpustry. 


‘To encourage ‘dairy ‘farmers to maintain production at an adequate 
level the Commonwealth Government has ‘subsidised: dairy production. 
Dairy farmers supplymg cream and-milk to butter and cheese factories 
in the period 1st July, 1942 to 31st March, 1948, were subsidised ‘under 
the Dairy Industry Assistance Act, 1942. Producers ‘who, ‘during ' this 
period, supplied milk to manufacturers of processed milk. products ‘were 
assisted by means of temporary increases in prices of these goods, and 
from ist April, 1943 to 30th June, 1948, they were subsidised under the 
‘Dairy Industry ‘Assistance Acct, 19438. 


Subsidy was paid at rates calevlated’to’raise ‘returns: to'dairy farmers 
to an average price varying according to accepted costs of production, but 
in 1946-47 covering also the amount accrued from the export of butter 
‘at.a price in excess of. accepted production costs. .The objective return to 
producers in pence per lb, commercial butter equivalent, inclusive of sub- 
-sidy,..as: adopted from time to time since Ist July, 1942 was:— 


Pence, Pence, 
1042-43 . July 1 to Mar. 31 17-50 1946-47 Apr. 1 to'Mar. 31 19:97 
“1943-44 Apr. 1 to Mar.31 18-00 1947-48 Apr. l:toJune 30 -24'00 
1944-45 ‘Apr. I to Oct. 31 19-31 1948-49 ‘July.l to June30 .26-00 


1945-46 Nov.1toMar.31 19°50 

An account of the. arrangements relating to the subsidising of dairy 
:products and of the subsidy paid.in the seasons ended March, 1943 to 
.1946, are given on, pages 766 to 778 of the Year Book’for 1941-42 and‘1942- 
1948, and corresponding: details for the year ended 31st ‘Marth, 1947 are 
given on page 552 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 

In November, 1946, the Commonwealth Government appointed a Joint 
‘Dairying Industry Advisory Committee, comprising ‘five ‘representatives. 
of Commonwealth departments and four ‘representatives of the dairying 
industry, to advise it on'matters relating to the industry, including costs 
of production of butter and cheese. Following a sample survey of dairy 
farms by the Committee: between-January and- July, 1947, the objective 
net return’ to- producers was ‘raised to 2s,- per -lb.- of. commercial -butter,. 
retrospective to ist April, 1947,and the Commonwealth.Government guar- 
anteed’a price to’the industry ‘for five yeas from ‘that:date. Production 
costs are to be reviewed annually and, if necessary, the’basic ‘price will be: 
adjusted from ist July each year. In addition a grant, not-exceeding 
£250,000 per: annum, is to be made for five years from ist Jiuly, 1948, to: 
promote! improved'farm practices in the industry. Of this amount :£54,066 
is to be‘allocated to New South Wales in 1948-49, andi.£67,583 in succeeding 
“years. 


| 
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The principle. of providing, subsidy: to raise the equalisation value to the 
objective net return, to producers was followed again in 1947-48 and 1948-49, 
For the period 1st April, 1947, to 30th June; 1948;. the objective return per: 
ewt. of butter or its equivalent in cheese was 245s. 6d. to manufacturers 
and ‘224s, to producers.. Interim subsidy was paid at the rates per cwt: of 
59s. 6d. for butter and 29s. 4.9d. for cheese from 1st April to 30th November, 
1947, and at:30s, 6d. and:15s..4.9d., respectively, from 1st, December, 1947, 
to 30th June, 1948. 


Matching the inerease of 2d. per lb. in, the, guaranteed. price from, 1st 
July, 1948, the: objéctive return: per cwt.. of: butter ov, its, equivalent. in 
cheese for the ensuing twelve: months was raised to 2668; 6d. to manu- 
facturers and 249s., 8d. to producers, but the rate of interim: subsidy -was« 
unchanged at 30g. 6d. and 15s, 4.9d. per ewt,.of butter and. clieese, respec- 
tively. ; 

The following summary shows the average rate of Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment. subsidy paid, on butter produced in New South Wales in each 
year ended 80th June since 1942-43 :— 

Subsidy per commercial Ib. of butter; season ended 30th June. 
1948. 1944. 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948. 
1.24d.° 400d. 4,63d, 3:80d, 3.124! 4.21d, 

Since 1st. July, 1948; the Australian, Dairy Produce-Board has withheld 
and; paid into a: Dairy: Industry Stabilisation. Fund the excess of: the 
United Kingdom contract prices over the amovnt required to ensure the 
objective: return to producers, the déductions: being 20s: 74d. per ewt: of 
butter and ‘8s. 11d. per ewt. of- cheese: 

Subsidy has been provided on cheese and other dairy products manu- 
factured in; Australia at. rates calculated. to ensure to dairy farmers. a 
return equivalent to that.ayailable to, them in respect of “butter. 


Kresh Milk. Subsidies. 


From 14th April, 1944 to 2nd September, 1948 producers of fresh milk, 
for human consumption in the New South Wales Milk-Board’s distributing 
districts were paid fixed prices for milk delivered to country depots, plus a 
basic subsidy in the months of low production, supplemented by special 
subsidies when seasonal conditions were adverse. Throughout the period 
subsidies were paid by the Commonwealth Government, which algo shared 
with the State Government the provision of ‘drought relief-in 1945, 1946 and 
1947. Produecers.in other, parts of: the State. were paid. fixed, prices and 
similar subsidies.from 1st July, 1944,.to.30th September, 1948. 


Subsidy arrangements for the. Milk Act area, embracing the greater part 
of..the. Hunter and Manuing,. Metropolitan, the northern section of the 
South; Coast,.and a small part of: the Central Tableland,’ divisions, were 
administered by the Milk Board. Severe drought prevailed in the milk 
producing areas:in 1944-45 and: 1945-46‘and the Board’s suppliers were paid 
special subsidiés and had their income from milk guaranteed by the Com- 
monwealth and State Governments. Again, from 4th .October, 1946, to 2nd 
January, 1947, drought relief subsidy: (1d. per gallon.) was provided by these 
Governments :in equal shares. Total payments.amounted,to £231,697 under 
the 1944-45 scheme, £26,441 under the 1945-46 scheme, and £63,646 under 
the: 1946-47 scheme. Further information regarding: these drought relief 
schemes, of the prices at country factory, the rates of basic and special 
subsidies, and the amounts disbursed! as subsidy by the Board in each -year 
from 1944 to 1946 are given on page 553 of the Official Year Book No. 50. 
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For whole milk supplies in the New South Wales Milk Board’s distribut- 
ing districts the prices per gallon to producers at country factories in 
successive periods in 1947 and 1948 were:— 


Jan. 1 to Oot. 30 ww. =16.0d. May 14 to Sept., 9 we 21.50, 
Oct. 31 to May 13 w= «176d. Sept. 10 to Deo., 31 .. =20.0d. 


Changes in the rate of basic subsidy during those years were made as 
follows (subsidy ceased on 2nd September, 1948) :— 


Date of Rate Date of Rate Date of Rate 
Change. per gal. Change. per gal, Change. per gal. 
d. d. d. 
To 30-147 1 29-847... 4:0 5-348... vee 278 
31-147 ... 4 3-10-47... 1 24-48... vee BTS 
28-247 5:5 31-10-47... 1-75 14-548... we 20 


The following statement gives particulars of the amount of subsidy paid 
in 1946-47 and 1947-48 under the arrangements described above in respect 
of milk delivered for consumption in the districts under the administration 
of the Milk Board. 


Basic Subsidy. sreaaye Drought Relief Schemes. 
{ Milk Board Suppliers. Producer Vendors. 
Year, Ate Rroducer Producer 1944. 1945 1946 1944 1946 grein 
ende: Of: endors, endors, Ubsi 
goth June. Suppliers ~45, 46 47, -45,  -47. Pld, 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1947 708,900 100,186 1,013 3,725 25,083 55,009 385 8,294 | 897,595 
1948 684,205 124,085 ine site 1,358 _ aa 342 | 809,990 


*For milk in January, 1046. 


Subsidy arrangements for other parts of the State were administered by 
the Commonwealth Prices Commissioner, who determined maximum prices 
of milk and the rates of basic subsidy in defined areas. Details of the 
areas, prices and rates of subsidy in each year from 1944 to 1946 are given 
on page 554 of the Official Year Book No. 50. 


In 1947 the defined areas were as follows :— 


Area. Description. 


No. 1. fie te . : 
\ The coastal districts excluding Milk Act Area. 


2. 

No. 3. Southern part of S.W. Slopes division and Culeairn Shire. 

4 N. Tableland division and N.W. Slopes division excluding Ashford, 
Barraba, Bingara, Liverpool Plains and Yallaroi Shires and 
Barraba and Guunedah Municipalities. 

No. 5, Central W. Slopes division aud Central Tableland division excluding 
City of Blue Mountains (then Shire of Blue Mountains and 
Municipalities of Blackheath and Katoomba), Abercrombie, 
Blaxland, Crookwell aud Oberon Shires and Lithgow Munici- 
pality; aud including Berrigan, Coreen, Wade and Willimbong 

uow Leeton) Shires aud Corowa Municipality in Riverina 
ivision. 

No, 6. Balance of Central Tablelands division (except Blue Mountains and 
Colo Shires—in Milk Act Area), 8. Tablelands division, A.C.T. 
and Tallaganda Shire. 

No. 7. Balance of Riverina division, Bland Shire and Balranald 

: Municipality, 

No, 8. Balance of State, excluding the area within 5 miles of Broken Hill 

Post Office (administered by Deputy Prices Commissioner of South 

Australia). 
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The maximum prices and rates of subsidy fixed for each area in 1947 
are shown below. 


Table 406.—Whole Milk Outside N.S.W. Milk Board’s Distributing Districts: 
Prices and Rates of Subsidy per gallon, 1947. 


Defined Area, 
Particulars, 
Nos. | wo, 8. | No. 4. | No. 5, | No. 6. | No. 7, | No.8 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Maximum Price, 12th Feb. to 17th Nov.*— 


Producer to Depot or Factory ... eee} 125 | 14:5 16:5 16:5 18:5 18-5 22:5 
Producer to Vehicle Vendor aa 14-0f | 16-0 18-0 18-0 20-0 20-0 24-0 


Basic Rate of Subsidy, 1947+— 


Months sae .| Apr.- | Feb.- | Apr. | Apr.- | Apr.- | Feb.- | Feb.- 
July. | July. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | July, | July, 
Rate bse tea iad iss waa 2 2 4 4 4 ot 4 4 


* Variations: Area No.8; Kyeamba and Mitchell Shires and Wagga Wagga Muni ipality, 2d, per 
gallon higher. 
Area No, 4; Manilla (town), 4d. higher. 
Area No.5; Cobbora, Gilgandra, Talbragar and Timbrebongie Shires, Bathurst, 
Probe, Onitige and Wellington Municipalities, and Gulgong (town), 
2d. bigher. 
+ Variations: Area No.5; Berrigan, Coreen and Gundagai Shires aud Corowa Municipality, 
2d. per gallon, February to July. 
$ Increased by 2d. per gallon from 1st August. 


The defined areas were re-grouped on 18th November, 1947 and maximum 
prices were increased by 2d. per gallon for area No. 1 and by 4d. per gallon 
for other areas. The areas as adjusted comprised :— 


New Area. Tormer Area. : 

No.1. ... ... No. 1 and No. 2, 

No. 2, ... 1... No.8, excluding Culcairn, Kyeamba and Mitchell Shires and Wagga Wagga 
Municipality. 

No. 3. ... ... No.3 (balance), No. 4 and No. 5. 

No. 4. ... ... No. 6 exclnding A.C.T. and Blackheath, Katoomba and Lithgow Municipal- 

ee . ities (then included in Milk Board’s Distributing districts) and Arca No. 7. 

0.5, 1. 0. 8 


The basic rate of subsidy paid in 1948 was two-thirds that paid in pre- 
ceding years, Details of the prices and rates of subsidy determined for 
each of the re-defined areas in 1948 are shown in the following statement :— 


Table 407.—Whole Milk Outside N.S.W. Milk Board’s Distributing Districts: 
Prices and Rates of Subsidy per gallon, 1948. 


Area (as re-defined), 
Particulars, No. 4. 
No, 1. No, 2. No, 3. No. 5. 
Former Former 
No. 6. No, 7. 
d d d d. d d. 
Maximum Price from 18th Noyv., 
1947 .*— 
Producer to Depot or Factory 16-5 18-5 20-5 22°5 22:5 26-5 
Producer to Vehicie Vendor ... 18-0 20-0 22-0 24-0 24-0 28:0 
Basic Subsidy, 1948¢— 
Months ... Rie cy ae Sie Feb.- Apr.- Apr.- Feb.- Feb.- 
July. Sept. Sept. July. July. 
Rate... ate ne Ay sve 1} 23 25 2g 2g 


* Variations : Area No. 1; Grafton and South Grafton Municipalities, 2d. higher. 
Area No. 2; Batlow (town), 4d, higher. 
Area No, 3; Narraburra Shire, Temora Municipality and Gulgong (town), 2d. 
higher; Manilla (town), 4d. higher. 
t Variations: Area No, 3; Culcairn, Kyeamba and Mitchell Shires and Wagga Wagga Municipality, 
14d., February to July; Berrigan, Coreen and Gundagai Shires and 
Corowa Municipality, 2d. February to July. 
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“Dairy Ixstrvcrion AND ReSEARcH, 


Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted by 
‘the Department of Agriculture at the State experiment farms, and at the 
-Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Scientific investigation is undertaken 
at the Glenfield Veterinary Research Station, and the McMaster Animal 
Health Laboratory (at the University of ‘Sydney) conducted'iby the Com- 
monwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is active in 
investigations: associated with the welfare: of the dairying industry. 


The breeds of stud cattle kept at!the various experiment‘farms ‘comprise 
Austvalian IRlawarra Shorthorn -at Grafton, Guernsey ‘at “Wollongbar, 
Ayreshire at Bathurst, Jersey at Wagga Wagga, Glen Iimes-and Yanco, ‘arid 
Jersey and Friesian'studs at-Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


“To enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their scientific 
knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for -short terms at different 
dairying centres, .and certificates :are.given to those who.pass examina- 
tions in the grading of cream and in the testing of milk and cream, 
The schools were attended by 59 students in 1946, 71 in"1947, and’72 in 1948, 


Herp sRECORDING. 


Herd records enable farmers to ascertain the productivity of individual 
cows,’ to cull unprofitdble animals, to:retain'the progeny of those of higher 
grade and to determine the merit ‘of ‘the sire. 


A herd production improvement scheme is conducted by the ‘State 
‘Department of ‘Agriculture’ in’ two’ divisions, ‘viz., (1) registered pure’ bred 
cows for which official production certificates are required; and (2) grade 
cows and registered pure bred cows for which a certificate is not sought. 
:‘Dhe aim is to:ascertain the milk:and butter-fat' production of: each cow dn 
the herd. Records of the: production of each cow during one day (24 
hours) are made at intervals of approximately thirty days. The recording 
period is either.278 days in eight-sub-periods-of 30 days and one of 38 days, 
or 865 days in-'eleven sub-periods of 30 days and one of 85 days. Milk and 
butter-fat yields are calculated by multiplying the yield on the day of 
record by the number df days in each sub-period, and the sum of the 
vesults for the sub-periods: represents: the official: record: for-each cow. 


Details of the yields of all cows are supplied to.ownets' arid “in ‘the case 
of recordings under “Division (1) ian..dficial production certificate: is issued 
‘for each cow which attains the required standard. “For’278 days record, 
the standard ‘ranges from 280 lb. to ‘350 Ib. of butter-fat. ‘The -standard 
for'‘mature cows (5 years:and over) is 850 Ib. Cows at ages 2-to 4 years'are 
élassified as junior if the date of freshening occurs i the first six months, or 
as senior if in the second six moriths of the year of age, and the standards 
are as follows:—Age 2 years,: junior, ‘280 Ib.; senior, 250 Ibs.; 8 years, junior, 
270 :Jb. ;:senior, 290.:lb.;-4: years, junior, 310 1b. ;:and'senior, 330 Ib, 
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The fees for recording are—for pure-bred cattle, a”herd entry fee of 
£2, together with a fee of 10s. per cow for each lactation period; for cows. 
recorded under the second division of the scheme, a “flat “rate: of-6d.- per: 
head for each month in which production is recorded. 


‘From October, 1946, the scheme was extended to provide a calf marking 
service, a sire survey /and.a-Register of Merit for cows recorded in either 
division of the recording scheme. The calf marking service fixes identity 
of, young stock by ear tattoo, and by hallmark.in the case of a calf sired 
by a ’registerdd bull of a 'dam with-a certificate’ of production. The-‘sire 
survey enables farmers ‘to -éstimate ‘a~sire’s worth from ‘figures supplied 
of dam-daughter production. 


The register of.merit contains an ‘Intermediate Register:and a Lifetime 
Register in which is an Elite Section. ‘Cows qualify for entry in these,:in 
order, by producing 1,100 tb., 2,240 Ib., :and‘3,600 Jb. of butter-fat in three, 
not ‘more than ‘eight and‘not' more ‘than ten lactation iperiods«of !273 days,. 
respectively. ‘A'Merit Certificate'is issued for cows in' both sections of the 
Life-time [Revister, 


.Approximattly ‘100,000 ‘cows were ‘recorded in ‘1929-80. ‘The practice 
was greatly curtailed for some'years and a tendency to increase again 
was reversed ‘during the war period. “Rélatively “few cows ‘weie’ recorded 
between 1942-48 and‘1944:45, but there was a matked ‘increase in 1945-46. 
The nuniber of cows ‘recorded in 1938-39 and the last six years was +— 


‘Table 408.—Dairy Cows Recorded. 


Year ended 30th’ September. 


: Particulars, 7 
1939, | 1948, | 1044. | 1045, | 1946, | 1947. | -1048,* 
Pure Bred Cows for— 

Certified Record ... a 1,767 683 769 1,012 1,748 2,291 2,828 
Uncertified Record ial 1,860 wae a cas sea ee 63 
Grade Cows ... wee a 43,426 1,215 1,379 4,110 30,713 32,229 81,917 

Total Cows Recorded .,.| 47,058 1,898 2,148 5,122 32,461 34,520 34,245 


* Nine months ended 30th‘ June. 


-Datry Catrir. 


"In the dairy iherds:'the Shorthorn :preponderates. ‘Tihis' breed was intro- 
duced itito the INawarra or South Coast districts in the early period of 
dairying, before the‘Shotthorn had' been developed by ‘Huglish :breeders: into 
a'beef-producing type. ‘By an admixture'with other strains, a useful type 
df-dairy cattle, iknown:as 'the Illawavra,’has been: developed. ‘There is also: 
a large number ‘of Jersey ‘cattle, and the use of ‘the breed for the 
production of butter is increasing. ‘The ‘Ayrshire is well.represented in: the 
dairy*herds. iIt is noted ‘for ihardiness,but is better ‘suited ‘for produéing 
milk “for' human consumption tas ‘fresh milk than‘ for’ butter-making. 


| 
a 
“| 
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The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year since 
1932 is shown below :— 
Table 409.—Milking Cows. 


Cows in Registered Dairies, 
Cows not in 
Pid Heifers, ers ier 
arch, . Dairies being 
na Dry. a Total. Milked, 
: anol Other over 
Springing. one Year. 
1928* 465,773 290,914 53,022 108,397 918,106 84,731 
1929* 482,568 293,754 49,655 115,413 941,390 81,797 
1930* 487,919 289,896 55,285 126,394 959,494 80,455 
1931* 532,604 281,227 62,851 129,447 1,006,129 88,057 
1932 644,217 229,623 51,959 129,930 1,055,729 95,148 
19383 675,660 247,939 52,908 147,499 1,124,006 92,008 
1934 705,398 239,508 55,789 155,105 1,155,800 97,147 
19385 711,358 246,629 49,626 166,150 1,173,763 105,248 
1936 696,502 243,731 43,720 173,631 1,157,584 107,609 
19387 681,125 236,600 45,469 165,084 1,128,228 106,694 
1938 660,167 245,345 44,273 145,130 1,094,915 97,547 
1939 691,105 195,806 41,048 140,947 1,068,906 98,340 
1940 659,404 223,638 46,721 139,236 1,068,999 97,237 
1941 668,101 192,802 43,036 150,881 1,054,770 97,499 
1942 651,186 199,157 46,163 158,666 1,055,172 94,569 
— ~~ 
1943 638,861 205,182 210,468 1,054,511 82,556 
1944 609,867 227,268 206,138 1,043,273 128,088f 
1945 626,272 196,885 212,834 1,035,991 119,165f 
io A 
1946 594,809 192,083 50,949 183,246 ; 1,021,087 118,335t 
1947 592,385 170,085 39,359 166,130 967,909 130,931t 
1948 592,320 173,174 47,218 152,489 965,201 144,820f 
* At 30th June. f All milking cows, dry and in milk, not in registered dairies, 


The number of cows in registered dairies in New South Wales reached 
the maximum, 1,173,763 in March, 1935, then declined in the next four 
years to 1,068,906 and a further decrease occurred in, 1940-41. The number 
fell by 89,810 between March, 1948, and March, 1948, when it was 208,562 
or 17.8 per cent. below the peak of 1985. 


More than 90 per cent. of the cows in registered dairies were in the 
coastal districts, principally the North Coast and Hunter-Manning 
divisions, less than 4 per cent. in the Tableland divisions and 5 per cent, 
in the Western Slopes divisions. The number in the hinterland in March, 
1948, was only 95,145, of which 38,093 were in the South-Western Slopes 
division. The principal dairying regions of the State are indicated in 
the diagrammatic map at page 10 of this volume. 


Particulars of the number of cows in registered dairies in the various 
divisions in each year since 1935 are ag follow:— 


Table 410.—Cows in Registered Dairies in Divisions. 


Division. 
Central Total 
At 81st March, cee Plains, |New South 
Table- | Western Riverina | Wales 
North | Hunter-| Metro- | South | Total | jands. | Slopes. /YV"q : 
Coast. |Manning.| politan. | Coast. | Coastal. Western. 

1935 584,893 | 276,348 | 35,485 | 150,681 | 997,407 64,479 | 91,301 20,576 | 1,173,763 
1938 518,617 | 268,283 | 34,337 | 149,330 | 970,567 | 47,066 | 65,413 11,869 | 1,094,915 
1939 516,880 | 268,047 | 32,243 | 144,632 |961,802 | 42,099 | 54,539 10,466 | 1,068,906 
1940 525,062 | 261,093 | 32,684 | 139,469 | 958,308 | 41,306 | 57,008 | 12,377 | 1,068,999 
1941 515,378 | 258,609 | 30,282 | 186,356 | 940,626 | 39,171 | 60,979 | 13,994 | 1,054,770 
1942 516,566 | 259,518 | 29,833 | 136,658 | 942,575 39,374 | 60,504 | 12,719 | 1,055,172 
1943 616,740 | 261,421 | 30,617 |132,841 | 941,619 | 41,506 | 57,701 | 13,686 | 1,054,511 
1944 512,773 | 268,167 | 31,953 |131,524 | 934,417 39,982 | 57,344 | 11,530 | 1,043,273 
1045 508,534 | 257,857 | 30,461 [133,154 | 930,006 | 37,749 | 56,263 | 11,973 | 1,035,991 
1046 510,586 | 256,910 | 27,804 |127,905 | 23,205 | 36,797 | 50,548 | 10,537 | 1,021,087 
1947 476,045 | 246,182 | 25,216 | 126,372 | 873,815 34,108 | 48,137 11,849 967,909 
1948 472,752 | 249,070 | 23,780 | 125,454 |871,056 | 33,780 | 47,530 | 12,835 965,201 
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The decline since 1985 has been general in all divisions. The decrease to 
1948 was 126,351 or 12.7 per cent. in coastal areas, 30,691 or 47.6 per cent. on 
the tablelands, and 48,771 or 47.9 per cent. in the Western Slopes with 
17,670 or 81.7 per cent. fewer in the South-Western Slopes division. 


NuMBER AND Sizze or ReaistereD Dairy Herps. 
The number of registered dairy herds in size groups ranging from under 
5 to 100 or more cattle and the number of dairy cattle in these herds in 
each of the coastal divisions and the rest of the State at 31st March, 1948 
are given in the following table :— 


Table 411.—Dairy Cattle Herds on Holdings of One acre or more at 
31st March, 1948. 


Size of Herd Coastal Divisions. matt 
(Dairy Cattle Inland N sas outh 
am peered North |Hunterand| Metro- South Total Divisions. | "Wales, 
: Coast, Manning. politan. Coast. . 
NUMBER OF DAamry HERDS,* ' 
Under 5 16 11 8 9 89 65 104 
5-9 34 20 10 19 83 179 262 
10-14 63 74 10 82 479 249 428 
15-19 85 124 16 53 278 250 528 
20-29 342 430 57 150 979 394 1,373 
30-49 1,708 1,288 119 538 3,648 616 4,264 
50-99 4,254 2,060 98 914 7,326 671 7,997 
100 and over 1,312 555 68 367 2,302 215 2,517 
Total... 7,809 4,562 381 2,082 14,834 2,639 17,473 
NUMBER OF DAIRY CATTLE.* 
Under 5 ., 40 87 6 24 107 185 292 
= 255 151 67 188 611 1,272 1,888 
10-14 742 882, 118 406 2,148 2,927 5,075 
15-10 1,486 2,115 266 924 4,741 4,247 8,982 
20-29 8,678 10,666 1,411 8,603 24,448 9,565 84,013 
80-49 69,330 51,148 4,518 21,684 146,680 23,736 170,416 
50-99 802,297 141,968 6,510 64,505 515,280 46,796 662,076 
100 and over 173,192 82,423 13,184 59,164 327,963 31,116 359,079 
Total 555,970 289,390 26,080 150,538 1,021,978 119,838 1,141,816 


* 40 registered dairies with 1,308 dairy cattle on holdings of less than one acre are not included, 


The 1,141,816 registered dairy cattle on holdings of 1 acre and upwards in 
New South Wales at 31st March, 1948 were distributed over 17,478 dairy 
herds. Of the cattle, 89.5 per cent, and of the herds, 85 per cent. were in the 
coastal belt. Most of the remainder were in the Tableland and Western 
Slopes divisions. The distribution in the coastal divisions was North 
Coast, cattle 49.7 per cent., herds 44.7 per cent.; Hunter and Manning, 
cattle 25.8 per cent., herds 26.1 per cent.; Metropolitan, cattle 2.38 per cent., 
herds 2.2 per cent.; and South Coast, cattle 13.2 per cent., herds 11.9 per 
cent. Herds of 50 to 99 cattle comprised nearly one-half the number in 
the coastal belt. They represented 54.5 per ceut. of all herds in the North 
Coast division, 45.2 per cent. in the Hunter and Manning division, 48.9 per 
cent. in the South Coast division, and 25.7 per cent. in the Metropolitan 
division. Groups next in importance were those of 80 to 49 and of 100 
or more cattle, respectively. Herds of less than 30 cattle accounted for only 
10.6 per cent. of the herds in coastal districts. In inland areas also herds 
of 50 to 99 were the most numerous, but they represented only 25.4 per 
cent. of the herds; herds of less than 50 cattle together accounted for 
ee per cent. and those with 100 or more cattle, 8.1 per cent. of all inland 

erds. : 
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In coastal districts 50.4: per cent. of the; cattle- were in herds in the 
50 to 99 group.. The proportions-in the various divisions were North Coast 
54.4 per cent., Hinter and. Manning 49.1, per cent., Meétropplitan 25 per 
cent., and South Coast 42.8 per cent. Herds of 100.or more and of 30 to 49 
contained 82.1 per cent. and 14.4 per cent., respectively, and’ those of léss 
than 30 only 3:liper. cent. ofthe registered idairy:cattle.in coastal districts. 
Tp. inland : areas. 84.8: per- cent. of the: cattle. were: in herds. ranging, from 
30 ta.ayer,100 and-15.2 per cent: were.in-herds of less,than:30,cattle. 


Dairy Farms. 


Under the Dairies Supervision Act; every. person who keeps cows to 
produce milk for sale for human consumption in any form must register 
his premises and conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness, ete, Some 
persons- so registered, however, conduct operations on a very limited 
scale. The number: of registered dairies. decreased progressively from 
20,123 in. 1942-48, to 17,799 in 1946-47, and -17;518 in 1947-48. 


The following. statement. of the. number. of holdings of one. acre an 
upwards: used for dairying operations on a commercial; scale shows, an 
increase ftom 18,838.in 1928-29 to 22;911 in 1933-34 and a subsequent 
decline to 18,104 in 1945-46; data are not available for later seasons :— 


Table: 412:—Holdings Used for Dairying. 


Holdings-of one acre and upwards used principally for—. 
Year ended = = - $$ - - 
81st March. Dairying: Dairying Dairying, Total used 
Dairying... and. and Grazing and for 
Agriculture. Grazing. Agriculture, Dairying. 
1929}. 12,985 2,942 1,722: 1,189 18,838 
1931f : 14,484 3,371 1,148. 1,146 | 20,149 
1934 15,033 4,315 1,498: 2,065. . 22,911 
1935 14,929 4,226 1,474 1,952 22,58) 
1936 14,969 4,066 1,445, 1,884, 22,314 
1937 14,521 4,178 1,394 1,716 21,809 
1938 14;136° 4,072 1,316 1,592 21,116 
1939: 14,129 3,660 1,331 1,489. 20,609-- 
1940 - 14,210 3,752 1,309 1,433 - 20,704' 
1941 14,098 3,675 1,252 1,461 20,486 
1945 12,473 3,82] , 1,639 1,239 193172 
1946 12,157 3,578 1,341 1,028 18,104 


+ Year ended 30th June, 


The figures quoted! above indicate the principal purposes for which 
the holdings were used: A large proportion.of the. holdings. engaged, in 
dairying: operations. are single purpose: farms. 


Dairy Factories, 


Although there ig some seasonal variation,. approximately 75 per cent. of 
the milk production of the State is treated in factories either.as cream or 
whole milk for the manufacture of butter, cream, cheese or preserved 
milk, the balance being sold for consumption as fresh milk or used on, the 
farms, Most .of the factories are situated in the country districts at 
eonvenient centres, aud many are conducted on co-operative principles, with 
the dairy farmers as shareholders. Particulars of the operations of. the 
dairy factories are shown in the chapter “Factories” of this Year Book, 
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RawratL Inpex—Datryine Districts. 


The following table provides a monthly index of rainfall in the coastal 
dairying districts of New South Wales. The index represents the ratio of 
actual to normal rainfall in each month, normal being the average over a 
long period of years and represented by 100 in all cases. The annual index 
is the mean of the monthly averages. 


Table 413.—Index of Rainfall in Coastal Dairying Districts. 


aq*. 

os 58 
an £8 3 » 6 3 fc) di ot 3 i Ne} Rn} pm 6 
uote. |BS88 SELES T TT a) FE E| zr) 2) 2 
qERS 8 cord o oO 0 x gt gq g Ht a Ht Ht 
tae f=") oO for) for) a a a fo) a oo a a a 
fo} inl et al rr rw cal rr rr al | rr rr nr 

h mill, Ib, 
duly om eed) 93| 43] 87] 98] 46] 18] 40] 86 6 | 148 | 139 2 11 
August...) 53 44| 42] 180] 147 | 102] 90] 38] 31] 156] 234] 47] 16 65 
September 70 || 106! 77] 21] 538] 77] 50] 30] 28] 128] 65] 50] 88 67 
October ...) 101 |} 102] 65 | 173 | 102 | 208] 85 | 538 | 332/147] 34] 89] 85 74 
November 12-1 45 | 23/276; 78] 87| 82] 88| 153 | 209] 56| 115 | 73 | 146 
December...| 12:3 98 | 179 | 110] 18] 49/| 167| 30] 140] 176| 60| 82] 72 | 208 
January ...| 12-9 88} 99| 172] 91] 58] 144] 26) 76] 178| 70) 77 | 140 | 121- 
February...) 12-1 79 | 189 | 188] 18] 47 | 102] 180) 60] 37] 99 | 140 | 204 56 
March ...| 122 || 128] 199 | 84] 248] 104) 87] 108| 44] 650] 41 | 160 / 101 | 180 
April...) 108 68 | 68 | 105|107/ 88| 88] 46) 48] 28) 142 | 152 | 181 76 
May yc) of} 11/205] 53 | 89] 68] 32] 216] 50/ 90] 18] 79 | 12 . 
June} BB 48 |1s87| 50] 32] 58| 68] 78| 25] 57] 878 | 44] 29 | 208 
Year —...|_ 113-0 so { 08/129|/ 87{/ 80/ 87] 62 | 103/ 108/ 117] 98] 85 | 115 


Average Production of Commercial Butter per Cow—lb.t 


Eatimate for Season.. [2507 147-8] 164-0 


102 1as| 1074 156-8 | 192.0] 1484] 1s9.9h1676 


158-4 174:0 


* Jive years ended 1040, t See Table 416. 


The seasonal distribution of rainfall is an important factor in dairy 
production; protracted dry periods at any season have serious effects and, 
good pasturage is particularly important in the spring and summer when, 
production normally moves from low winter levels to a seasonal peak, Rain-. 
fall was much below normal in the spring and summer of each 1944-45 and: 
1945-46, and May to December, 1946, was one of the driest periods on, 
record; hence the relatively low yields per cow in these seasons, and the 
further decline in production in 1946-47. The drought was broken early in 
1947 and conditions were then relatively favourable in all districts until the 
end of the autumn of 1946-47. The winter and early spring months of the 
next season were dry but, except in February and April, rainfall was above. 
normal from November to June, and the estimated average yield per cow 
was the best in this decade and 26.1 per cent. above the poorest, in 1944-45. 


The index of rainfall (normal rainfall each month 100) in dairying 
districts is compiled for three sections of the coastal division; particulars 
for each month from July, 1945, are as follows. 

* 4255—7] 
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Table 414.—Index of Rainfall: Sections of Coasta] Dairying Districts, 
a ag ee ean ee ee 


Month. | Northern.|Central.|Southern, || Northern.|Central.| Southern |/Northern. |Central.| Southern, 
1946, 1946. 1947, 
July 164 126° 40. 1 2 7 8 17 17 
‘Aupust 44 61 34 20 3 19 61 35 146 
Bp ember], 68 18. a 101 76 52 82: 48 84 
tober 94 80 - 7 103 51 66 78 70 65 
November| 115 129 82 45 66 225 143 150 170 
December 92 69 67 79 77 34 176 262 256 
ay 
1946. 1947, 1948, 
January 92 44 67 190 75 31 88 150 220 
February 174 77 100 198 242 160 42 66 99 
March 164 197 63 126 70 39 141 151 36 
April... 98 291 136 127 113 186 92 40 71 
May 13 22 30 78 101 32 123 117 186 
June 6 69 173 8 56 76 363 194 156 
Year 94 99 74 90 78 77 116 108 121 


DAIRY PRODUCTION. 


The following statement shows the production of butter, cheese and bacon 
in each division of the State inithe years 1938-39, 1946- 4, and 1947-48, the 
annual figures for these three items being factory production during the 
year ended 30th June, plus farm production during the year ended three 


‘months earlier. 


Table 415.—-Butter, Cheese and Bacon Production. 


Thousand lb. 
Butter Made, Cheese Made, | Bare one Bam 
Division, 
1938-39, so4e-47,| 1047-48] 1988-39.] 1946-47. 1947-48. 1038-30,| 1046-47, 1947-48 
Coasthl— ; 
North Coast 65,259 | 39,641 | 51,761 1,170 2,006 2,802 7,122 4,031 3,121 
Hunter and 
Manning ...| 29,683 8,507 | 10,945 784 165 316 1,780 3,877 3,585 
Metropolitan 679 263 293 34 49 25 | 15,559 | 24,272 | 21,632 
South Coast...| 11,056 6,314 6,548 5,497 2,329 2,718 44 67 61 
‘Total. ss-| 106,577 | 64;725 | 693547 7,485 | 4,649 5,856 | 24,001 | 82,247 | 28,899 
* Tableland— i 
Northern... 1,661 1,125 1,310 oe 323 1,732 1,831 
Céntral’ < 1,369 841 914 wa 76 89 65 
Southern... 465 302 808 as 17 vi 8 
Total. 3,485 2,268 2,632 416 1,778 1,902 
estern Slopes- 
Worth , we] 1,687 582 807 i a 20 8 
Central «an 712 378 445 . . one 37 8 
South ot 5,326 6,183 5,282 a ‘ 63 954) 1,297 13830 
tal 7,225 6,143 °6;584 63 1;020° 1,894 1,416 
‘Plains— i 
‘Notth Central 134. 90 104 oes sis 5 8 2 
‘Central ‘ 128 114 142° ose ei 9 3 6 
Riverina... 7871) 1,015.) .1,.167. . aa 66. 84 26 
Total oe) - 999 1,219-| 1,413, 1, soe tee 80 401 34 
Wostern: 4 
Divislon 35 Bit) 40 oe see 2 see _ 
Total «..| *118,821 || *64,385 | *80,066 7,486 4,549 5,919 | 26,419 | 135,459 | +81,751 


“© Tricludes 7493139 Ib; ini1988-39, 581,868 .b..in-1946-47, and 706,454 Ib. in 1947-48, made fram 
Queensland or Victorian cream. ee 

+ Includes 4,265,331 Ib, in 1938-89, '2,191,2351 b, inf 946447, and 1,046,700 .ilb.:in 1047-48, made 

om green bacon imported interstate. 
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This statement shows that dairying activities are conducted mainly in 
the coastal division and are relatively inextensive in the remainder of the 
State (see pages 458 and 459). In this area about 90 per cent. of the cows in 
registered dairies are depastured and 88 per cent. of the butter and prac- 
tically the whole of tle cheese are produced. About 60 per cent. of the 
butter of the State is made in the North Coast division. The Hunter 
and Manning division is next in importance, then the South Coast, and 
the South-Western Slopes. The manufacture of cheese is of relatively 
small extent and approximately one half of the total output is made in 
the South Coast division. The bacon factories are situated for the most 
part in the Coastal division. 


A graph on page 467 illustrates the production of butter, cheese and 
bacon in each season since 1910. 


MILK. 


Particulars of the consumption and supply of milk and milk products are 
published in the chapter “Food and Prices” of this Year Book. 


Cows used for producing milk for sale are inspected by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn and prevent the use of diseased 
animals. The standard of milk sold for human consumption is prescribed, 
the quality of the milk sold is tested frequently, and prosecutions are 
instituted where deficiencies are found. By these means the purity and 
wholesomeness of dairy products are protected. 


Under the Milk Act, 1981-1942, a Board regulates and controls the supply 
of milk and cream within the Sydney metropolitan, Newcastle, Erina 
and Wollongong milk distributing distriets. Its functions include the 
improvement of methods of collecting and distributing milk and the fixa- 
tion of prices. 


The total yield of milk is not accurately recorded, but is estimated 
approximately. Few dairy farmers actually measure the quantity of milk 
obtained from their cows throughout the year. The majority are concerned 
principally in producing cream for manufacture into butter. In recent years, 
however, it has been found possible to make checks against supplies to 
factories, and results show that the farmers’ estimates are approximately 
correct. Moreover, herd recording has given a fair indication of the 
butter-fat content of the milk. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER Cow. 


An approximate estimate of the productivity per cow in registered 
dairies in New South Wales in terms of commercial butter is published 
in the next table. For the purposes of this estimate it is assumed that 
the mean of the number of cows in milk and dry at the beginning and end 
of any given year represents the average number kept for milking in 
registered dairies during that year, and an estimate is made (on the basis 
of butter fat content) of the quantity of commercial butter which may 
be produced from milk used for purposes other than butter-making. 

*4255—8 J 
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The following table relates to all cows in registered dairies in New South 
Wales, and covers a period of years since 1927-28 :— 


Table 416.—Cows, in Registered Dairies: Average Yield. 
Thousand lb. 


; { — 
| Butter Produced, | 
Estimated Total 


|_|, Commercial oe 
" Estimated : Butter | Commercial 


Butter Dstimated: 
Cows Dry Number of. In Producible . Rroduredior Production. 
and in Milk | Cows Dry | Tactories On ftom Milk of} Producible fe) 
Year, jin Registered) and:in Milk | from. Milk |p ooistered| ~COWSIB | fom Milk of || Commercials 
Dairies at jin Registered) produced Dairy Registered Cows.iu Butter . 
end of Year, e pene a aha Farms, ae peti Revistered:| Der Cow. 
uring Year, 01 her meee 
Wales.. Punposes,. Dairies. 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (B) (F) (@). 
Ib. 


1927-28 | 756,687 | 753,322 | 96,246] 1,276] 24,945 | 122,467 162-6 
1928-29 | 776,322 | 766,504 | 91,424 1,091 24,328 | 116,843 152-4 
1929-30 | 777,815 | 777,069 |100,603 | 1,025 23,783 | 125,411 161-4 
1930-31 | 813,881 | 795,823-|109,133 | 1,13.| 23,777 | 134,028 168-4: 
1931-32 | 873,840 } 843,836 |119,372 | 1,437 22,930 | 143,739 170-3. 
1932-33 | 923,599 | 898,720 ]126,266 | 1,624] 24,240] 152,130 169-3 
1933-34 | 944,906 | 934252 |141,762 | 1,606 | 26,329 | 169,697 | 181-6. 
1934-35 | 957,987 | 951,446-|145,843 | 1,635 |  26,740'! 174,218 183-1 
1935-36 | 940,233 | 949,110 |119,195 | 1,683 27,878 | 148,756] 156-7 
1936-37 | 917,725 | 928,979 |107,142 | 1,433 28,733 | 187,308 147g 
1937-38 | 905,512 | 911,618 }118,111 | 1,171 30;236 | 149,518 164.0 
1938-39 | 886,911 | 896,212 |-105,537 | 1,054] 931,251 | 137,842] 153-8) 
1939-40 | 883,042 | 884,977 | 121,658 935 31,446 } 154,039 174-0. 
1940-41 | 860,903 | 871,973 | 106,065 881 34,530 | 141,476 162-2 
1941-42 | 850,343.| 855,623.) 86,170 157 36,935 | 123,862 144-8, 
1942-43 | 844,043 | 847,198, | 101,438 830 39,374 | 141,642 | 167-2 
1943-44 | 837,135 | 840,589 | 91,665 795 39,371 | 131,831 156°8. 


1944-45 823,157 830,146 | 70,670 959 38,723 110,352 132-9 
1945-46: 786,892 805,024 | 75,459 863 43,304 119,626; 14816" 
1946-47. 762,420 774,656 | 61,230 944.| 46,174] 108,348. 139/9- 
1947~-48.| 765,494 762,957 | 77,480 870 49,719- 128,069 167:6; 


The estimated-number of cows dry and in milk. in registered: dairies dur-- 
ing the year shown in the column B above represents the mean of' the 
numbers at the beginning and end of the year concerned: as shown in 
column A. ‘The estimated production per cow shown in column G is 
obtained by dividing the average number of cows (colunm B) into the 
commercial butter in respective years shown in column F. It represents, 
therefore, an average of all milking cows in registered dairies irrespective of 
periods of lactation, and includes: heifers. with first calf, aged cows, and 
cews disabled from any, cause. 


‘ The averages-shown iim the table:should: be: considered ‘in. conjunction: with: 
the index of. rainfall in. dairying: districts:published in Tables 413..and. 414; 
The sharp-decline in:-productiviby: per cow im 1935-36 :and, 1936-37 -was .occa- 
sioned by the -very dry conditions in:the former: and an epidemic of ephem-. 
eral fever which oceurred'in the summer of: the:latter-year: Conditions: of: 
drought prevailed in the dairying distriets:in 1941+42-and: the average. yield 
was far: below normal. There: was improvement in 194248, butiin the 
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Following seasons there were periods of exceptionally low rainfall in dairying 
districts; the average in 1944-45 was the lowest recorded since 1923-24 
and below normal in 1945-46 and 1946-47. Following good seasonal con- 
‘ditions in the late summer and the autumn of 1946-47 and from November 
to June, 1947-48, productivity per cow increased again in the latter season 
to its highest since 1989-1940. 


Uses or ‘MILK. 


The following statement shows the estimated amount of milk produced in 
New South Wales and used for various purposes in 1927-28, 1988-39, and 
<eertain recent years :— 


Table 417.—Uses of Milk. 


Thousand gallons. 


Year ended 31st March. 


Purpose for which Milk was uscd. 
1928, 1939. 1945, 1947. 1948, 

Butter making— 
On. farms ; a fe Side ae 14,553 14,315 12,915 11,791 11,712 
In N.S.W. factories ake ous «| 200,194 211,250 147,625 124,195 156, 372 
in other States oat aie a wa 710 8,125 3,055 4,098 4,313 
Total used for butter aes v-| 215,457 228,690 163,595 140,084 172,397 

“Cheese Iaking— 
On farms ea tes es aS nee 224 302 94 4 11 
In factories ... ve eis ao a 7,494 7,413 4,467 4,797 5,962 
Total used for Cheese ave oa 7,718 7,715 4,561 4,801 5,973 
Sweet cream, ice cream, condensing, etc 6,633 9,645 18,340 21,159 25,182 

Pasteurised for Milk Board Digtributing 

Districts*f ... 19,922 26,457 87,281 51,998 55,687 
Balance sold as raw milk and used otherwise} 83,316 38,877 39,162 86,052 36,182 
Total milk (produced in N.S.W.) ...| 288,046 311,384 262,989 254,004 295,371 


* Sydney and Newcastle in 1928, 1989 and 1945. Wollongong and Erina added January, 1946, mid 
‘Blue Mountains—Lithgow added ‘December, 1947. t excludes and ¥ includes approximately 
11-million gallons of raw milk produced and sold for local consumption in the metropolis and Newcastle, 


The proportions of the estimated total production of milk used for various 
purposes in the years covered by Table 417 were:— 


Table 418.—Milk: Proportion per cent. Used for Various Purposes, 


Purpose for which Milk was Used. 1927-28, |1938-39. |1944 45, |1946-47, |1947-48, 
Butter making... tee a ae 76:0 73-4 62:2 55-1 58-4 
‘Cheese making a8 ws 3:0 2-5 17 1-9 20 
Sweet cream, ice cream, condensing, ete. 2:0 31 7-0 8:3 8-5 
Consumed as fresh milk or used otherwise 19-0 21:0 29-1 34:7 811 

Total =... wwe wee. -100-0 | 1000] 10001 100-01 1000 


In recent years the consumption of fresh milk and manufacture of pro- 
cessed milk products have increased while the proportion of total milk 
production used for butter and cheese making has declined. The quantity 
of milk pasteurised for the Milk Board distributing districts was 32.8 per 
‘cent. greater in 1938-39 than in 1927-28 and 41 per cent., 97 per cent. and 
110 per cent, greater in 1944-45, 1946-47 and 1947-48, respectively, than in 
1938-39, 


Further particulars regarding the consumption of fresh milk are shown 
in the chapter relating to “Food and Prices” of this Year Book, 
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BUTTER. 


The production and consumption of butter in New South Wales and 
the net export of butter from New South Wales in the six years ended 1939- 
40 were as follow; later details of the consumption and net export of butter 
are not available. 


Table 419.—N.S.W. Butter Production, Consumption and Export. 


Million tb, 
Year Net Net 
Butt Butt Year ended Butter Butter 
Spe: Spoduaed: Gonsurned: aR 830th June, | Produced. | Consumed. eke 
1985 146:1 88:3 59-0 1938 120-9 93:7 256 
1936 125-2 91:8 30:5 1939 118-8 93-0 20-6 
1937 109-8 92-0 16:8 1940 116:8 95-0 * 


* Not available. 


The following statement shows the annual production of butter in New 
South Wales since 1895. The figures include the butter made in factories 
from cream produced in other States; the quantity was 577,281 Ib. in 1944- 
45, 528,201 lb. in 1945-46, 581,868 in 1946-47 and 706,454 in 1947-48. 


Table 420.—Butter Production, 


Thousand lb, 

Thea In ore Total. ended In. inate: Total. 

goth, June Factories. ae goth June. Factories. t 

Average 

5 years 1934 148,208 5,660 148,868 

ended— 1938 115,930 4,952 120,882 
1899 22,930 5,689 28,619 1939 113,841 4,950 118,821 
1904. 36,313 4,248 40,561 1940 112,020 4,794 116,814 
1909 64,752 4,502 59,254 1941 108,782 4,781 108,563 
1915 75,239 4,431 79,670 1942 85,116 4,107 89,223 
1920 65,691 4,131 69,722 1943 93,775 4,500 98,275 
1925 85,073 4,639 89,712 1944 87,857 4,500 92,357 
1930 96,536 4,740 101,276 1945 71,722 4,500 76,222 
1935 126,946 5,445 132,391 1946 74,280 4,000 78,280 
1940 112,978 5,825 118,308 1947 60,385 4,000 64,385 
1945 88,450 4,478 92,928 1948 |. 76,066 4,000 80,066 


* Calendar years until 1914-15. + Twelve months ended 31st March, from 1982. 


The highest level of production was reached in the bountiful seasons 
1933-34 and 1934-35, This was due in part to a temporary expansion of 
dairying in the hinterland and to farmers’ efforts to offset low prices by 
increasing production. Production in the last teu years has been affected 
by periods of scanty rainfall (see Table 413), shortages of farm labour and 
materials (still not wholly relieved), and, recently, by the large and increas- 
ing proportions of the milk produced used for processed milk products or 
for sale as fresh milk (see Table 418). The output in 1946-47 was the 
smallest since 1919-20 and 56.8 per cent, below that of 1933-34. Seasonal 
conditions were good in the late summer and the autumn of 1946-47 and 
from November to June in 1947-48, and production in the latter season was 
the highest since 1948-44, 
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DAIRY PRODUCTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 


PRODUCTION of BUTTER 


Osoe "99 1904 ‘09 ‘I4 ‘19 24 ‘29 ‘34 ‘39 “44 ‘AD 
Quinguennial Average ended in Years Shown. 7 
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The numbers at side of graph and inset represent 1,000,000 Ib. of butter, cheese and bacon and 
ham, 10,000 cows (in milk and dry—estimated mean number over season) and 10,000 pigs at 
end of season, 


i 
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Monthly Production of Butter. 


The following table shows the quantity of butter produced in factories 
in New South Wales in each month of 1928-29, 1988-84 (the season of 
greatest production), 1988-89, and since July, 1948. 


Table 421.—-Butter Production in Months. 


Thousaud Ib. 

Month. 1928-29, | 1983-34. | 1938-39, | 1948-44. |) 1944-45. | 1945-46. | 1916-47, | 1947-48, 
July 4,136 5,929 4,437 3,313 2,462 3,286 2,641 3,004 
August 4,631 6,306 4,887 3,279 3,065 4,008 2,758 2,833 
September 6,086 8,102 6,915 4,933 5,397 5,007 8,254 4,025 
October 8,250 | 13,046 | 10,842 8,626 8,488 7,557 4,446 6,464 
November 7,808 | 15,607 | 12,589 | 11,558 8,169 7,387 5,070 6,858 
December 7,336 | 17,606 | 11,423 | 13,079 7,532 8,820 6,372 | 10,628 
January 8,483 | 18,293 9,707 | 12,821 8,004 8,146 6,386 | 11,369 
February 9,785 | 14,950 | 10,826 | 10,184 6,769 8,146 7,384 8,689 
March 12,090 | 15,480 | 12,137 8,440 8,261 8,498 8,051 8,214 
April 10,273 | 12,064 | 11,880 5,165 5,811 6,185 5,741 6,146 
May 7,781 9,135 | 10,456 3,870 4,477 4,468 4,458 4,753 
June 5,087 6,690 7,742 2,594. 3,287 2,772 3,824 3,083 


Total 91,746 | 143,208 | 113,841 | 87,857 | 71,722 | 74,280 | 60,385 | 76,066 


* Compiled from monthly returns of the. Division of Dairying, Department of Agriculture, 


These monthly records show the seasonal nature of the production. It 
increases in a marked degree during the summer months, usually attaining 
a maximum between December and March and decreases during the winter, 
reaching a minimum usually in June or July. The figures for 1946-47 show 
the disastrous effects of extreme dryness in spring and summer months, 
whilst the seasonal pattern in 1947-48 was very similar to that of 1933-84. 


ExrERNAL TrapE AND LocaL Consumption or Burrer. 


Particulars of the external trade in butter to and from New South Wales 
‘in the years 1934-35 to 1938-389 were published in the Year Book for 1939-40, 
at page 841. Later information regarding oversea exports is shown im 
‘Table 485, but details of interstate trade in butter are not available. 


It is estimated that the average annual consumption per head of popu- 
lation in the five years ended June, 1940, was 34.4 lb. Particulars are shown 
in chapter “Food and Prices”, Butter for civilians was rationed from 7th 
June, 1948 at 8 oz., and since 5th June, 1944 has continued at 6 oz. per 
person per week, equivalent to 194 Ib. per annum. 


Prices or Burter. 


Since May, 1934, the wholesale price of butter for local consumption has 
been fixed under the “equalisation” agreement referred to on page 450 of 
this volume. The price so fixed was 140s. per ewt. in May, 1934, increased 
to 149s. 4d. on 29th June, 1937, and was 158s. 9d. on 8th June, 1938. The 
maximum wholesale price, Sydney, which was fixed by the Commonwealth 
Prices Commissioner at 166s. 10d, on 6th March, 1942, was increased to 
192s. 6d, on 1st December, 1947, and to 215s. 10d. from 1st July, 1948. In 
addition a box charge of 2s. 6d. per ewt. is customary. Since 20th Sep- 
tember, 1948, the New South Wales Prices Commissioner has exercised 
coutrol over prices of butter in the State, 
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The prices: of butter sold. to the United Kingdom Government since 
1939-40 were fixed under contracts described on page 449; those for 
choicest, first and second grade butter were as follows :— 


Table 422,—Prices of Butter, United Kingdom Contract, 
Pér'ewt.f:0.b, Australian port. 


Ohoicest, First Grade. Second Grade, 
Perlod. : 

Sterling, ey Sterling. Gara _ Sterling. Gee 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 

1939-40' to 1941-42 109 9 137 2 108 6 135 7 104 11 131 2 
1942-43: and 194344 | 114 3 142 10 113° «OO 141 3 109 5 136 9 
1944-45! and‘1'945-46 | 147 9 184 8 146 6 183 1 142 11 178 7 
1946-47 173: 6 216 104 | 172 3 | 215 4 168 6 210 7¥ 
1947-48 203) 6 254 44 | 202 3 252 93) 198 6 248 14 
1948-49 233 6 291 104 | 232 3 | 290 32%] 228 6 285 74 


Prices Received by Dairy: Farmers. 

Dairy farmers who supply cream to butter factories are paid according 
to its butter-fat content, and. the return they receive—calculated as per lb. 
of butter—depends on the relative proportions of the factory output con- 
sumed in Australia and exported’ oversea, as well as the prices realised in 
home and oversea markets. 

The average prices paid to dairy farmers for cream supplied to butter 
factories in New South Wales in recent years are shown below. The 
averages are stated as per pound of commercial butter, and those for the 
years 1942-48 to 1947-48 include Government subsidy as shown on page 453, 


Table 423.—Cream. for Butter: Average Prices Paid' to Dairy. Farmers. 
Pence per Ib. 


Year ended Average Year ended Average Year ended Average’ 

30th Tune, saaniines: 30th Jame. suppliers 80th: June; seneiion. 
1924-25 13-0 1932-33 9-4. 1940-41 13:6 
1925-26 158 1933-34. 84. 1941-42 13°6 
1926-27 16-2 1984-35 Oe! 1942-43 - 16-0* 
1927-28 16-0 1935-36: 114 1943-44 18-6* 
1928-29 171 1936-37 12:2 1944-45 19-3* 
1929-30 15-8: 1937-38 13-0 ; 1945-46 20-3* 
1980-31 12:6 1938-39 13:0: 1946-47 20:3* 
1931-32 11-2 1939-40 13:6) 1947-48 23°9* 


id Tacluding Government subsidy. 


The foregoing-averages relate to all. butter:made from: milk produced im 
New South Wales: by factoriés in New: Soutlr Wales, Victoria and Queens- 
land. Price to suppliers moved up steadily after 1933-34, but it was ten 
years before the pre-depression level was regained. The upward trend.-con- 
tinued and’iw 194-48 farmers received 46 per cent. and'85 per cent... more 
per. Ib. than. twenty and ten years earlier, respectively. 

Hach month the dairy farmer: is paid for his cream at a price estimated. 
to. be slightly less than the probable proceeds from gales: of butter, and at 
the end of each half-year he receives such: further: sums in. the form -af 
“deferred pay” as accrue made when the actual proceeds of sales are known. 
The halftyearly adjustments on this account by the principal North Coast 
factories have. varied. from 4d..to0 1.7/16d. per pound_in-the-last-ten years. 
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A comparison of monthly prices paid to suppliers of cream to the principal 
North Coast factories is shown below; deferred pay and subsidy are 
included :— 

Table 424.—Cream for Butter: Monthly Prices Paid to Dairy Farmers. 


(North Coast Factories, N.S.W.). 
Pence per lb. of Commercial Butter (including deferred pay and subsidy). 


Month. 1938-39, | 1941-42. | 1942-48, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 
July 14:31 13°75 15-54 18-55 19-88 22°38 19-60 23°67 
August 14.31 13-5 15-54 18-55 19-88 22:38 19-60 23-67 
September| 13-06 13-38 15-54 18-55 19-88 21-50 19-60 23-67 
October 12-31 13-12 15-54 18-05 19-25 19-25 19-60 23:67 
November 11-81 13-12 15-54 18:05 17:38 18-75 19-60 23-50 
December 11-56 13 15-54 18-05 17-38 18-75 19-60 23-50 


January 13-31 13-25 15:27 18-49 18-25 18-69 19-75 23°75 
February 13-56 13-25 15:27 18-49 18-25 18-69 19-75 23-75 


March 13-56 13:5 15-27 18-49 20-00 20:94 19-75 23°75 
April 13-31 13-5 18-71 20-53 20-62 20-16 23-92 23°75 
May 13-06 14 18-71 20-69 22-62 20-16 23-92 23°75 
June 13-56 14:5 18-68 20-69 22-62 20-16 23-92 23°75 


State Av.| 13-03 13-67 15-99 18:59 19-34 20:27 20-32 23-94 
for Year 


Before the war, sharp movements in oversea prices and changes in the 
proportions marketed locally and oversea caused rather wide month to 
month variations. Latterly, the monthly rate paid has varied mainly upon 
infrequent changes in local and oversea prices and in the rate of subsidy. 


CHEESE. 

Although favourable conditions exist in New South Wales for the 
production of cheese the industry has shown no significant expansion in the 
past thirty years. Adverse seasons affected production in recent seasons 
until 1947-48, but although in that season more cheese was made than in 
any other since 1940-41, the quantity was about 20 per cent. below the pre- 
war average. This is said to be due to the fact that production of cheese is 
not as profitable as other dairying pursuits. The annual production is not 
sufficient for local requirements and appreciable quantities are imported 
from other States. Approximately one-half to three-fifths of the cheese 
made in New South Wales is produced in the South Coast division. The 
graph on page 467 illustrates trend of cheese production since 1910. The 
following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on farms in 
New South Wales since 1910:— 


Table 425.—Cheese: Production in New South Wales. 
Thousand Ib. 


Ye Year ended i 
30mm June. | Factories. | Harms? | Total. |! SochSune, | Factories, | Fermoy | Total 
Average 
6 years 1934 8,864 208 9,072 
ended. 1939 7,193 293 7,486 
1910—15* 4,625 1,192 5,817 1942 5,225 37 5,262 
1916-20 6,154 117 6,871 1943 5,146 119 5,265 
1921-25 6,285 235 6,520 1944 5,374 161 5,525 
1926-30 6,480 154 6,634 1945 4,400 92 4,492 
1931-35 7,408 156 7,564 1946 4,858 110 4,968 
1936-40 7,147 267 7,414 1947 4,545 4 4,549 
1941-45 5,312 91 5,403 1948 5,909 10 5,919 


* Calendar years. + Years ended 31st March, 1932, and later years, 
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The average annual consumption of cheese in New South Wales prior to 
the war was approximately 11,000,000 lb., or 4 lb. per head of population, 
and currently it is upwards of 50 per cent. greater. 

The equalisation scheme and Commonwealth subsidies for dairy products 
described in this chapter apply to cheese produced in factories in New South 


Wales. 
Particulars regarding contracts for the purchase of Australian cheese 


by the United Kingdom Government are shown on page 449. The contract 
prices for choicest aud first grade cheese per cwt. were as follow:— 


Sopt., 1939, | July, 1941, | July, 1942, July, neh July, 1946, | July, 1047, | July, 1948, 
Currency, to to to to to to 
June, 1941. | June, 1942. | June, 1944, sane “1946. June, 1947, | June, 1948. | June, 1949. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 8, d. s. d. 8, d. 8. dd, 
Sterling 61 3 67 0 70 0 86 0 101 0 116 6 181 6 
Australian 76 7 83 9 87 6 107 6 126 3 145° 74 164 44 


CONDENSED AND POWDERED MILK. 


In 1947-48 there were 9 factories for the manufacture of condensed, 
eonceutrated and powdered milk in New South Wales. The quantities 
made in 1938-89 and in each of the past five years were as follows :— 


Table 4:26.—Preserved Milk: Production (N.S.W.). 


Product, 1938-39, 1943-44, 1944-45, 1945-46, 1946-47. 1947-48, 

Ib. Ib. Ib. Ip. Ib. Ib. 
Concentrated milk | 2,332,007 | 19,597,801 | 18,448,198 | 19,520,583 | 20,435,991 | 20,633,405 
Condensed milk ...{ 3,815,546 | 7,547,365 | 6,514,023 | 5,055,968" | 1,081,942 | 4,851,342 
Powdered milk ...| 2,551,748 | 9,186,227 | 5,697,349 | 10,078:530 | 8,713,519 | 10,470,513 


* Amended since previous issue, 


In making these and other milk products such as sterilised cream and 
malted milk, 17,129,555 gallons of milk were used in 1945-46, 14,635,483 
gallons in 1946-47, and 20,200,602 gallons in 1947-48. 


PIGS, 

Pig breeding in New South Wales is carried on usually in association 
with dainy farming, but during the war .it.expanded considerably as a mixed 
farming activity and steps were taken to encourage increased production 
from the industry. .Pig meats were included in war-time contracts with the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food, and further particulars are given in the 
chapter “Pastoral Industry”. 

Pigs in the State at 81st March reached the record number of 561,294-in 
1944, having :increased by 188,950 compared with 1939, but the number 
declined in later years and in 1948 it was 196,128 less than in 1944 and 
12,178 less than in 1939, 

The extent of pig-raising is illustrated by particulars of slaughtering in 
conjunction with the number at the end of each season. The number of 
pigs slaughtered in 1948 was 336,610 below the record number of 737,882 
slaughtered in 1941-42, and was 27.9 per cent. below the annual average 
(560,889) in the five seasons ended March, 1939. Shortages of feeding grain 
and concentrates and adverse dairying seasons were ‘factors in the decrease 
in more recent years. 
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A comparative statement of pigs at end of season and annual slaughter- 
ings is shown below :— 


i Table 427.—Pigs in New South Wales. 
' Pigs Pigs Pigs 
; Five Pigs at | Slaugh- Year Pigs at | Slaugh- Year Pigs at} Slaugh- 
! Years end of tered ended end of tered ended end of tered 
df ended— Perlod. |per annum.|| 3lst March.| Year. during 31st March, | Year during 
rf {average.) Year. Year. 
: 1905 (Dec.) | 810,702 281,374 1929 7311,605|} $406,187 1939 37 44 552,939 
i 1910 (Dee.) | 321,682 244,618 1930 323,499] £405,639 1940 451,064 542,359 
sn 1916 (June) | 281,158 286,338 1931 384,831) $417,502 1941 507,738 596,851 
: 1921 (June) | 306,253 296,279 1982 385,846] 425,385 1942 464,102 | *737,882 
| 1926 (June) | 382,674 848,461 . 1933 388,273) 452,807 1943 486,960 | *668,980 
! 1931 (June) | 334,331 420,747 1934 367,116) 461,205 1944 561,294 | *503,089 
4 1986 (Mar,) | 486,944 488,016 1985 397,535) 505,059 1945 528,917 | *554,679 
1941 (Mar.) | 507,788 568,596 1936 436,944) 595,624 1946 432,612 | *495,207 
1946 (Mar.) | 482,612 | *591,965 1937 890,780] 618,957 1947 858,417 | *468,386 
1938 356,765 536,868 1948 865,171 *404,272 


* Year 


ended three months earlier. 


qt At 30th June. 


f Year ended 30th June. 


Trends in the industry are revealed also by changes in the number of 
breeding stock from year to year. Particulars to show these have been col- 
lected in each year since 1942-48, and are as follows :— 


Table 428.—Pigs: Breeding Stock and Other. 


Ab 81st : Breed- | Other Total At 31st Brecd- | Other Total 

March, | Boars. |ingsows.| Pigs. | Pigs, March, | B88: ling Sows.| Pigs. Pigs, 
1948 14,719 | 69,798 | 402,448 | 486,060 1946 10,668 | 51,902 | 370,047 | 482,612 
1944 14,38% | 69,881 | 477,581 | 561,294 1947 9,672 | 45,005 | 303,740 | 358,417 
1945 12,073 | 60,616 | 451,228 | 528,917 1048 10,017 | 50,472 | 304,682 | 365,171 


The following statement shows the number of pigs in divisions of the 
State in various years since 1921 :— 


Table 429.—Pigs in Divisions. 


stat 1921 1981 1939 1945 1947 1948 
Division, (June). (Sune). (March), (March). (March), (March), 
North Coast 117,220 152,243 176,394 198,793 150,066 157,087 
Hunter and 
Manning 49,424. 64,287 81,860 57,840 31,575 31,914 
Metropolitan 20,863 16,924 18,627 30,013 26,980 27,217 
South Coast 21,396 26,958 31,279 26,262 22,565 24,264 
Total, Coastal 208,903 260,412 308,160 312,908 231,186 240,482 
Tablelands 29,700 20,553 21,842 36,844 27,067 27,059 
Western Slopes 39,599 35,503 31,218 117,678 64,021 64,442 
Other ..sceesereee 28,051 17,863 16,124. 56,487 36,143 33,188 
Total, New 
South Wales 306,253 334,331 377,344 523,917 358,417 365,171 


At 81st March, 1948, the pigs in the North Coast division represented 43 
per cent. and in other coastal divisions 22.8 per cent. of the total, and 17.6 
per cent. were in the Western Slopes divisions, where numbers had decreased 
after marked expansion between 1939 and 1944, 
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Size anp Distripution or Pig HeErps. 


The number of pig herds, classified according to size of herds, on hold- 
ings of one acre or more, aud the number of pigs in these herds, in each 
coastal division and inland districts of the State at 31st March, 1948, are 
shown in the following table:— 


Table 430.—Pigs: Number and Size of Herds, 31st March, 1948, 


Size of Herds. 
Division. 100 
1-4 | 5-9 | 10-14 | 15-19 | 20-29 | 30-49 | 50-99 | and | Total 
over. 
NUMBER OF HERDS.* 
Coastal— 
North Coast... eas 553 849 954 819 | 1,466 | 1,326 498 45 6,510 
Hunter and Manning... 704 409 293 186 229 1388 73 24 2,056 
Metropolitan... ae 80 28 18 16 23 28 52 V7 322 
South Coast... a 191 134 101 90 140 128 62 29 875 
Total sé «| 1,528 | 1,420 | 1,366 | 1,111 | 1,858 | 1,620 686 175 9,768 
Tableland ... wei aes 641 195 109 65 84 96 63 58 1,311 
Western Slopes ... wai 916 353 271 211 267 298 240 109 2,665 
Central Plains and 
Riverina 615 196 117 83 142 129 118 48 1,348 
Western Division nas 31 7 5 1 4 2 8 3 61 


New South Wales, No. ...| 3,631 | 2,171 | 1,868 | 1,471 | 2,855 | 2,145 | 1,114 393 | 15,148 
Per cent.| 24:0 14:3 12-3 9-7 15-5 14-2 TA 2-6 100-0 


NUMBER OF PIGS IN ABOVE HERDS.* 


Coastal— 

North Coast... | 1,509 | 6,175 | 11,326 | 13,865 | 35,232 / 49,695 | 31,001 | 7,237 | 156,040 
Hunter and Manning 1,502 | 2,964 | 3,445 | 3,148 | 5,436 | 5,107 | 4,744 | 4,349 | 80,696 
Metropolitan : ees 166 186 212 275 545 | 1,079 | 3,780 |19,702 | 25,946 
South Coast... eet 430 889 | 1,204 | 1,506 | 38,841 / 4,786 | 4,116 | 7,798 | 24,070 
Total as .-.| 8,607 | 10,214 | 16,187 | 18,794 | 44,554 | 60,667 | 43,641 | 89,086 | 236,750 
Tableland ... sek .{| 1,881 | 1,300 | 1,284 | 1,098 | 1,980 | 3,727 | 4,860 | 9,627 | 24,707 
Western Slopes ... | 2,021 | 2,416 | 8,195 | 8,541 | 6,365 | 11,327 | 16,004 |19,204 | 64,072 

Central Plains and 
Riverina 1,091 | 1,849 | 1,400 | 1,420 | 8,501 | 4,875 | 8,068 | 7,770 | 29,474 
Western Division Se 64 47 57 18 88 73 529 | 1,254 2,130 
New South Wales, No. ...| 8,114 | 15,325 | 22,123 | 24,871 | 56,488 | 80,669 | 72,602 | 76,941 | 357,183 
Per cent. 2:3 4:3 6:2 7-0 15°8 | 22-6 20-8 21-5 100-0 


* Excludes 8,038 pigs on holdings of iess than one acre. 

Nearly two-thirds of the herds and the pigs were in the coastal divisions, 
within which 67 per cent. of the herds and 66 per cent. of the pigs were in 
the North Coast division, and 21 per cent, of the herds and 18 per cent. of 
the pigs were in the Hunter and Manning division. Herds of 20 to 29 and 
30 to 49 pigs were the more numerous, accounting for 19 per cent. and 16.6 
per cent. of the coastal total, respectively, while the four size groups with 
less than 20 pigs together represented 55.6 per cent. of all coastal herds. 
Herds of 80 to 49, 20 to 29, 50 to 99, and of 100 or more pigs contained 
25.7 per cent., 18.8 per cent., 18.5 per cent., and 16.5 per cent., respectively, 
of the pigs in the coastal divisions and those with less than 20 pigs together 
contained 20.5 per cent. of this total. 

In inland districts 49.5 per cent. of the herds and 53.2 per cent. of the 
pigs were in the Western Slopes divisions, 25 per cent. and 24.5 per cent., 
respectively, were in the Central Plains and Riverina divisions, and 24.4 
per cent. and 20.5 per cent., respectively, were in the Tableland divisions. 
Small herds predomiated in the hinterland; those with less than 5 pigs 
were 39 per cent. of all inland herds and those with 5 to 9 and 10 to 14 pigs 
accounted for 14 per cent. and 9.8 per cent. of this total, respectively. 
Herds of 100 or more and 50 to 99 pigs contained 31.5 per cent. and 24.1 
per cent., respectively, of the pigs in the hinterland; those with 20 to 49 
pigs together contained 26.5 per cent. of this total and the balance, 17.9 
per cent., were in herds of less than 20 pigs. 
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Pig Brereping in AssocIaATION WiTH DatrvING, 


An indication of the degree to which pig breeding is associated with 
dairy farming in New South Wales. is given in the following table, which 
shows the number of holdings with registered dairies which had both cattle 
aud pigs at 81st March, 1948. The holdings are classified according to the 
size of.both dairy herds and pig. herds and the number of pigs in pig herds 
of varying sizes aud in-relation to the size of the dairy herds with which 
they were associated is also shown. 


‘Table 431.—Pig Herds and Pigs on Holdings with ‘Registered Dairies, 
31st March, 1948, 


. Dairy Holdings carrying Pigs in Herds of— 
Size of Dai 
Dairy Herd Daity 
(Cattle in Holdings 
‘Registered 1-4 | 5-9 | 10-24 | 15-19 | 20-20 | 30-49 | 50-99 | and | total. | “eign” 
-Dairies), Fs ang ‘otal, g3. 
NUMBER OF HOLDINGS, 
1-4 8 1 1 1 1 2 1 15 » 89 
5-9 45 13 7 1 9 4 3 2 84 178 
10-14 72 26 13 5 10 10 5 1 142 286 
15-19 91 30 17 17 12 14 3 3 187 841 
20-29 187 122 65 31 39 17 9 3 473 900 
80-49 409 479 424 289 305 146 33 6 2,091 2,173 
50-99 525 716 753 676 | 1,206 908 315 31 5,220 2,777 
100 and over 105 119 169 158 361 511 310 dd 1,777 740 
Total 1,442 | 1,506 | 1,449 | 1,178 | 1,943 | 1,702 679 90 9,989 7,484 
NUMBER 
NUMBER OF. PIGS OF 
CATTLE. 
1-4 11 9 12 15 +20 73 91 231 250 
5-9 '92 93 77 18 231 161 171 311 1,154 1,352 
10-14 160 169 148 84 238 403 314 111 1,627 3,371 
15-19 213 207 200 280 308 497 1196 620 2,521 6;800 
20-29 453 830 784 533 905 617 602 483 5,207 | 225183 
30-49 1,016 3,351 4,964 4,904 | 7,231 5,285 2,059 | 1,345 30,155 | 85,659 
50-99 1,309 6,136 | 8,991 | 11,482 | 28,902 | 37,077 | 19,461 4,225 | 116,533 | 191,175 
100 and over 257 “843 2,032 | 2,658 | 8,761 | 19,467 | 20,043 | 6,999 61,060 | 112,262 
Total ...| 3,611 |10,638 |17,208 | 19,924 | 46,596 | 63,580 | 42,987 ,| 14,094 | 218,488 | 422,052 


‘Pig breeding was associated with dairying on 9,989, or 57.2. per cent., of 


‘of the holdings of one acre or more carrying registered dairy cattle at 


31st March, 1948 and at that date 37 per cent. of the registered dairy cattle, 


“66 per cent. of the pig herds and 61.2 per cent. of the pigs in New South 
“Wales were on such holdings. Dairy herds of 50 to'99,'80-to 49 and 100 or 
‘more cattle were associated with 52.3 per ceut.,'20.9 per cent. and 17:8 per 
‘cent., respectively, of the pig herds on dairy farms and the 9 per cent. 
‘remaining of these pig herds were on holdings carrying'less than 30 cattle. 


‘In the size groupings of pig herds on dairy holdings, ‘those of 20-to 29 and 
30 to 49 pigs were'the more numerous, accounting for 19.5 and 17 per cent. 
of such herds respectively, while those‘in the first four groups (less than 


‘20 pigs) together comprised 55.8 per cent. of the total-number. 


On dairy holdings having pigs, those.earrying.50 to 99 cattle had 45.8 per 
cent. of the cattle and 33 per cent. of the pigs, followed by those with herds 
of 100 or more cattle (26 per cent..and 27.9 per cent. respectively), and then 


‘by those with from 30 to 49 cattle, in which were 20.8 per cent. of the cattle 


and 13.8 per cent. of the pigs. On such holdings 29.1 per cent. of the pigs 
were in herds of 80 to 49 pigs, 21.3 per cent. in those of from 20 to 29 pigs, 


cand 19,6 per cent. were in herds of 50 to 99 pigs. Herds of less than 20 
-and of 100 or more pigs contained 23.5 and 6.5 per cent., respectively, -of 


the pigs on dairy holdings. 
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Prices. of Pigs. 

‘The: average prices of certain representative classes of pigs in the metro- 
wolitan, saleyards at. Flemington in 1939; and. each of the past: three years 
are shown below, The averages. were compiled from reports of the State 
“Marketing. Bureau. 


Table 432.—Average Prices of Pigs, Sydney. 


Baconers, Porkers, 
Heavy and Medium Weights. Heavy and Medium Weights, 
Month. 

1939, 1946. 1947, 1948, 1939, 1946, | 1947, 1948. 
3. di s, d s d: 8. d. s. d. 8. d, 8s. di. s, d, 
«January, 73 1/116 17) 122 3 | 159 11 46 1 78 O 73 °=9 99 11 
February 72 8|117 5/|] 1380 8] 153 6 47 2 78 3 15 2 91 2 
March 73 6/113 2] 188 56 | 135 11 47 6 75°10 78-10 | 81 4 
April 73 1/109 O/} 1386 11 | 130 8 48 2 67 8 82 2 79 10 
May 71 8 {| 100 10 |} 128 11} 1385 5 45 6 60 8 80 11 82 3 
June 73 0] 101 10] 128 4] 145 3 46 1 61 8 80 9 88 5 
July 74 71|]10610] 128 6/151 8 47 56 62 6 83 8 91 5 
August 77 0} 109 9] 137 1 | 162 2 49 9 73. 8 88 0| 102 4 
‘September 81 0/;.120 8/ 142 0,171 9 49 9 81 3 88 9] 109 9 
‘October 83 1] 126 2/148 9] 166 6 52 2. 82 2 93 0/ 102 0 
‘November 84 0] 1382 9/ 149 4] 145 3 51 6 84 7 92 4/101 7 
% ‘December 81 10 | 1381 10 | 155 7 | 141 0 50 10 84 2 98 2 98 7 
Average 76 6; 115 6 | 187 3 | 149 11 48 6 T4 2 84 7 94 8 


Prices of both baconer and porker pigs were more than 50 per cent, higher 
“in 1946 and 80 and 95.5 per cent. higher, respectively, in 1948 than in 1989, 


Bacon and Hams. 


The output of bacon and hams from factories and farms in New South 
“Wales since 1910 is shown hereunder :— 


Table 433.—Bacon and Ham Production. ~ 
Thousand lb. 


aa 


Production of Bacon and Ham, | Production of Bacon and Ham, 


Year ended Year ended 
30th: June. Total 30th June, Total 
Factory. Trarm.} Production, Factory.f Farm. Production, 
Average 
5 years 1928 24,594 955 | 25,479 
ended, 1939 91,722 431 | 22,153 
1915* 12,757 2,397 15,154 1942 28,319 504 28,823 
1920 13,935 2,343 16,278 1943 29,430 485 29,915 
1925 17,627 1,584 | 19,211 1944 29,853 485 | 30,338 
1930 22,5385 | 1,014 23,549 1945 43,848 484 44,332 
19385 19,670 L051 | 20,721 1946 37,494 144 | 37,638 
1940: 20,880 629-|) 21,509 1947 33,119 149 33,268 
1945 31,394 490 |. 31,884 1948: 29,667 137 29,804. 


*Colender years to 1913, + Iixclusive of bacon cured from green bacon imported interstate (see note 
to Table 415), t Twelve months ended 31st March, 1932 and later years, 


*4255—10 
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The production of bacon and ham increased slowly between 1910 and 
1930, then fluctuated at a slightly lower level until 1989-40. It increased 
appreciably in 1940-41, gradually in the next three years and sharply in 
1944-45 and then declined steadily in each year from 1945-46 to 1947-48. 
Although production in 1947-48 was 14,528,000 Ib. or 82.8 per cent. less 
than the record of 44,332,000 lb, in 1944-45, it remained about 38.5 per cent. 
above the average in 1936-40. 


Frozen Porx. 


Relatively little frozen pork was exported from New South Wales prior 
to 1938-39, but the quantity increased in later years and reached a peak 
of 8,329,000 lb. (valued at £125,772) in 1948-44. The following statement 
gives particulars of frozen pork exported oversea in 1928-29, 1988-89 and 
each of the last six years. 


Table 434.—Frozen Pork Exported Overseas. 


Particu- | 1928 29, | 1996-90 1942-43, | 19-4 | nossnas, | 1906-46. | ear | 1947-48, 
Quantity . 
thous. ID. 107 1,009 769 8,829 2,847 448 1,048 477 


Value, £ 4,595 29,993 89,130 125,772 114,564 21,267 55,130 26,287 


Lanp. 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. The 
recorded quantites represent only a portion of the total output and exclude 
lard produced in many other establishments. The quantity extracted in 
factories, and the value at the factory in recent years (ended June) were 
as follows :— 


Particulars. 1938-39, | 1043-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. 1946-47, | 1947-48, 
Quantity, Ib. 662,352 961,967 2,201,494 1,175,584 1,024,530 953,972 
Value, £ 15,678 26,502 64,257 31,095 28,354 33,888 


EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The following table shows the principal dairy products (not exclusively 
or completely the produce of the State) exported oversea from New South 
Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 1911. In recent years 
a substantial quantity of butter from New South Wales has been shipped 
abroad from Brisbane, Queensland. 
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Table 435.—Oversea Exports* of Butter, Cheese, Milk and Bacon. 


k— d 
Year Butter, Cheese, rein Seton Bacon and Ham, 
ended 

80th June. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value, |Quantity. Value. | Quantity.| Value, 

thous. lb. £ thous. lb. £ thous. lb. £ thous. lb, £ 
1911f 33,044 1,518,993 141 3,723 1,127 17,471 618 17,561 
1921 28,429 3,458,280 807 49,813 11,576 691,122 1,357 182,075 
1931 31,793 1,698,835 189 8,969 497 18,006 552 28,646 
1935 58,028 2,182,429 2,186 55,413 2,569 196,668 591 33,825 
1937 20,787 1,033,007 424 15,724 2,342 154,923 740 41,182 
1938 31.758 1,919,132 1,081 46,263 3,210 207,516 659 42,250 
1939 24,391 1,382,876 294 12,121 2,979 247,806 464 28,268 
1040 32,554 2,021,335 850 35,214 6,754 309 134 1,742 112,085 
1941 20,049 1,271,307 4,219 185,102 9,466 306,279 2,614 178,597 
1942 10,035 678,806 2,399 131,266 9,613 248,639 3,070 219,293 
1943 16,246 1,118,480 5,408 340,497 8,625 336,908 1,690 140,440 
1944 10,143 674,612 10,274 661,863 11,361 484,753 6,065 495,418 
1945 7,002 636,773 10,840 656,720 13,666 629,914 4,980 445,213 
1946 18,594 1,261,587 5665 293,245 17,156 725,017 7,348 699,866 
1947 4,450 437,485 1,973 161,389 16,959 860,638 3,246 261,097 
1948 15,499 1,721,521 1,827 151,874 16,155 |1,020,685 1,775 170,26 2 
* Including Ships’ Stores. + Calendar year. 


The quantity and value of eggy and poultry exported oversea are given 
in Table 442. Exports of frozen pork are shown in Table 434. 


POULTRY-FARMING. 


In recent years poultry farming has grown in importance as a distinet 
industry in New South Wales and it is conducted also in conjunction with 
dairying and other rural pursuits. The estimated farm value of eggs and 
poultry produced in New South Wales, as far as ascertainable, was approxi- 
mately £10,391,000 in 1947-48. 


Statistics of poultry production are collected under the Census Act from 
occupiers of rural holdings of one acre or more and, as far as practicable, 
information is obtained also regarding poultry on smaller holdings. Owing 
to the relatively small area of land required for poultry farming, it is diffi- 
cult to make a complete annual survey of the industry, but special efforts 
were made in 1984-85 and 1944-45 to remedy the deficiency in the collection 
of data. The resultant figures shown below are believed to reflect fairly the 
development of the industry during the period covered :— 


Table 436.—Poultry in New South Wales. 


Fowl Year ended 31st March, 
As at Chichess Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
81at March, etc, ete. etc. etc. Begs Gross 
" P ine a* Farm Value of 
roduced." | production. f 
million doz. £million, 
1935 5,521,000 219,000 31,000 244,000 51:2 28 
1940 5,474,000 202,000 23.000 213,000 56-2 35 
1945 9,809,000 256,000 21,000 247,000 89-1 87 
1946 8,643,000 208,000 20,000 208,000 91:2 91 
1947 8,625,000 215,000 22,000 242,000 954 95 
1948 8,044,000 197,000 22,000 266,000 890 10°4 


* Estimated. t Eggs and Table Poultry. 
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A period of relative stability was followed by rapid expansion of poultry 
farming during the war years, encouraged by higher prices and measures: 
taken to meet war-time demands. The number of young stock yaised in. 
1944-45 was easily a record, but the shortage and or dearness of feeding 
stufis caused an appreciable decrease in the number of poultry in the 
following three years, 


The numbers shown in the foregoing table relate to poultry on rural 
holdings one acre or more in extent and estimates made by local collectors. 
in other areas. In 1948, there were approximately 5,533,000 fowls, chickens,. 
ete, on holdings with 150 or more hens and pullets; approximately- 
845,000 fowls, chickens, etc, on holdings with 40 and: less than 150 hens. 
and pullets, and approximately 2,166,000 on other holdings. 


The following table shows the development of poultry farming in respect. 
of holdings with 150 or more hens and pullets:— 


Table 437.—Poultry on Commercial Poultry Farms. 


(With 150 or more laying stock.) 


Year ended Tone Chickens | Chickens || Year ended pe Chickens | Chickens 
31st March. | Gnickens Hatched. Sold, 31st March. Chickens, | Hatched. Sold, 
1985 2,821,000 | 3,958,000 | 1,278,0001/| 1946 6,055,000 | 10,947,000*| 6,185,000*%. 
1940 2,647,000 | 5,940,000*| 3,119,000*f|| 1947 6,046,000 | 10,761,000*] 7,580,000*t: 
1945 6,897,000 | 12,389,000*| 9,109,000%+|| 1948 5,533,000 | 9,103,000*| 5,585,000*f. 
* Including hatcheries, + Day old. $ Under 1 month old. 


The 5,533,000 stock as at 31st March, 1948, included 2,982,000 pyllets. 
hatched in 1947 and 2,110,000 hens hatched in 1946 or earlier years. In 
addition there were 170,000 cocks and cockerels and 321,000 chickens under: 
tlivee months old. 


Sinee £945 the United Kingdom Government has contracted with the- 
Commonwealth Government for the purchase of “boiler” type poultry. The 
current contract, operative since 1946, requires the poultry to be packed) 
at premises approved by the Commonwealth Department of Commerce 
and Agriculture. Details of contract prices from 1945 to Septentber, 1948). 
are given on page 574 of the Official Year Book No. 50. Prices, from. 
October, 1948, in sterling (Australian currency equivalent in parenthesis): 
per lb., frozen weight, undrawn, f.0.b. Australian ports are :—fowls, 1s. 10d. 
(2s. 84d) ; chickens, 2g. 2d. (2s, 84d.) ; turkeys, first grade, 2s. 4d, (2s, 11d.),. 
second grade, 2s. 24d. (2s. 94d.), and ‘ducks, 2s. Od, -(Qs. ‘6d.). 


Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the- 
different breeds, and egg-laying competitions, organised originally by- 
private subscriptions, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury: 
Agricultural College. The most successful laying breeds have proved to be 
the Australorp, the White Leghorn, the Rhode Island Red, and the Lang- 
shan. In the Australorp, produced in Australia, Black Orpington blood. 
predominates. A Government Poultry Expert and staff camry out: 
experimental work and assist poultry farmers in selecting breeding: stock, 
culling the hens, and in dealing with general problems associated with 
the industry. 


4 
i 
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Calculations covering the maintenance of fowls competing in the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College laying tests in recent years show that feeding 
costs (with food purchased at wholesale rates and freight and cantage 
added) amounted to 9s. 5d. per bird per year in, 1946-47% and 10s. 1d. in 
1947-48, As the feeding costs in this competition are hased upon Sydney 
market prices plus freight and cartage, they are indicative of the average 
eosts of feeding on commercial poultry farms. The feeding ¢osts per 
hen per annum were as follows :— 


Table 438.—Cost of Feeding Fowls. 


Year Cost. of. Year Cost of Year ‘Cost of Year . Cost of 
ended feeding ended ‘feeding ended ‘feeding ¢ ended |' feeding. 
March. per hen. March. per hen, March. ‘per hen. ' March. per hen, 

s. d. 8. dy 8. .d. s. d 
1929 8 7 1934 6 38 1939 7 0 1944 8 38 
1930 910 19385 5 9 1940 6 3 1045 7 7 
1931 7 8 1986 7 2 1941 7 3 1046 8 BF 
1932 5 9 1937 8 8 1942 8 0 1947 9 5 
1033 7 0 1938 9 6 1943 711 1948 10 4 

* Revised. 


The course of prices of wheat, maize, bran and pollard ig indicated in 
Table 276. The prices of wheat for stock feeding are given on page 356. 


Prices or Eces. 


The average monthly wholesale prices of new-laid hen eggs per dozen in 
Sydney are shown in the following table, together with the average price 
in each year weighted in accordance with the seasonal expectation of 
laying :— 


Table 439.-—Wholesale Prices of Eggs. 


Month. Weight.| 1929. | 1939. | 1941. | 1943. | 1944. | 1945. | 1946, | 1947. | 1948. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 

January 13 19:0 18°3- 15-8 22-4 24:0] 24:0.) 21:0 21°6 28-0 
February 11 24-0 22:5 18-0 24-0 24:0 24-0 23-9, 24-0 33:0 
March 7 25-0 17:3 18-4 24:0 24:0 24:0 24:0 25:5 305 
April 6 30-0 20-1 21:0 24-0 24-0 24-0 24:0 27-0 30°5 
May 4 33-0 21-0 21:0 24:0 24:0 24:0 24:0 27-0 35-0 
June 6 29-0, 20:3 17:9 24-0 24:0 24:0) 2AQ 27-0 36-0 
July 10 22-0 15-0. 15-2 24-0 24:0 24:01) 24:0) 26-0 BLO 
August 16 18-0 12-7 14-0 22-9 23-5 22:0'| 21-0 23-0 27-0 
Septentber 10 16-0 12-0 14-0 19:0: 19-1 10-0 19:0 21-0 240 
‘October 19 16:0 12:0 13-8 19-0 19-0 19 0, 19-0 21-0 27-0 
November 17 16:0 12-0: 18-0 19-0 10-4 19-0:}' 19:0 22:0 27:0 
December 16 18-0 14-0 18-5 20-2 20-8 20-Q:), 19:0 24-0 285 
(Est’d weighted 144 19-8 15-1 15-2 21-4 21-7 21-4 20:9 23-2 28:9 


yearly av’ge). ; : ; ih h 


The monthly averages are unweighted and represent the mean: of :the daily 
quotations. Prices are quoted also for medium and pullet eggs, but these 
are not included above. 


The average wholesale price of eggs was relatively stable between 1939 
and 1941 but it increased markedly in later years, partieularly in 1948. 
Increases on the 1989 level were approximately 32d, per dozen in 1942, 64d. 
to 64d. in 1948, 1944 and 1945, 52d. in 1946, 8d. in 1947 and 132d. in 1948. 


1 
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Egg Marketing Board. 


The Egg Marketing Board was constituted in 1928 in terms of the 
Marketing of Primary Products Act and has authority over the marketing 
of all eggs produced in New South Wales except in remote areas where 
production is negligible. As re-constituted in November, 1946, the Board 
is comprised of five representatives of producers and two Government 
nominees, Further details regarding the Board and its functions and the 
area of its jurisdiction are given in the 1941-42 and 1942-43 edition of the 
Year Book on page 792. 


From July, 1948, to December, 1947, the powers of the Board were limited 
by the operation of National Security (Egg Industry) Regulations and 
the Board acted as agent in New South Wales for the Controller of Egg 
Supplies, appointed by the Commonwealth to control the distribution of 
eggs in Australia. Details of the marketing arrangements in this period 
are given on page 576 of the Official Year Book No. 50. Control of 
marketing in the State reverted to the Egg Marketing Board on 1st 
January, 1948, when the Egg Industry Regulations were repealed by the 
Egg Export Control Act, 1947. 


A summary relating to the operations of the Egg Marketing Board is 
shown below :— 


Table 440.—Egg Marketing Board of N.S.W.: Operations. 


Yggs under Board’s Local Sales Paid to Producers 
Adniinistration.* by Board.* by Board.t 
oak 
“ote Sold by Handled Average Average 
exempt by Total. Quantity. per Aniount. per 
Producers. Board. ozen. dozen. 
Thousaud dozens, dozen. d. & d. 
1042-43 15,670 26,976 42,646 24,126,634 19-61 2,193,000 19-51 
1943-44 14,837 27,213 42,050 16,353,412 21°81 2,353,209 20:77 
1044-45 12,769 34,600 47,369 20,590,559 21:84 2,992,438 20-69 
1945-46 12,216 37,666 49,881 19,728,769 21:30 3,158,517 20-06 
1946-47 16,655 38,445 64,100 17,775,388 22:07 3,246,296 20-27 
1047-48 16,076 34,552 60,628 16,295,255 26-62 3,444,432 23-92 


*As Agent for Controller of Egg Supplies, July, 1948, to December, 1947. 
t+ Subject to pool deduction (see below). 


The quantity of eggs under the Board’s administration was 42,646,000 
dozen in 1942-48—the first full year of its present jurisdiction. The 
number rose to 54,100,000 dozen in 1946-47 and was 50,628,000 dozen in 
1947-48, notwithstanding the exeniption of flocks with 20 to 40 fowls or 
ducks from 1st November, 1943, 


Particulars regarding payments to producers (subject to pool deduction) 
in respect of eggs handled by the Board in each year since 1942-43 are 
shown in the preceding table. 


Consignors to the Egg Marketing Board and producer agents contri- 
buted to the pool at the rate of 1d. per dozen from 1st June, 1942; 14d. 
from October, 1942; 3d. from 8rd May, 1948; 13d. from 5th July, 1948, and 
1d. per dozen from 4th October, 1948. As agent for the Controller of Egg 
Supplies the Board was allowed handling and selling charges of 13d. per 
dozen until 27th January, 1947, when the rate was increased to 24d. per 
dozen. 
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Controu or Export or Eaas. 


The Australian Egg Board, appointed under the Egg Export Control Act 
1947, assumed the control of oversea marketing of Australian eggs and 
egg products, formerly exercised by the Commonwealth Controller of Egg 
Supplies, on 1st January, 1948 (see page 577 of the 50th edition). 


The Board, consisting of ten members representing various interests 
in the industry and the Commonwealth Government, controls the export 
of Australian eggs; purchases, manages, controls and sells eggs on behalf 
of. the Commonwealth; makes recommendations to the Minister for Com- 
merce and Agriculture regarding the making of regulations under the 
Act, the quality, standards and grading of eggs for export and export 
programmes; appoints overseas representatives; makes arrangements likely 
to improve the quality, or prevent deterioration before or during transport 
from Australia, of eggs produced in Australia; promotes oversea sales 
and issues licences to exporters. Eggs for export are purchased from the 
State Egg Boards at weekly intervals. Administrative expenses of the 
Board are met out of the proceeds of a charge on all eggs and egg products 
exported from Australia and from the Board’s profit on sales. The rate 
of charge for eggs in shell is 19, 3d. per thirty dozen. 


Unrrep Kincpom Purcuase or Austrauian Eacs anp Eco Propucts. 


Since 1945-46 the United Kingdom Government has contracted with the 
Commonwealth Government for the purchase of Australian eggs and egg 
products. The contracts for 1945-46 to 1947-48 are described on page 577 
of the Official Year Book No. 50. 


A new five years’ contract commenced on ist July, 1948, superseding a 
contract which otherwise would have been effective until June, 1950, The 
coutract provides for progressive increases in quantity from 1949-50, sets 
an export target of 105,000,000 dozen eggs per season, to be achieved as 
soon as practicable, and gives the United Kingdom Government the right, 
in January, 1951, to review the quantities it is committed to purchase in 
the last two years if shipments in the two years ending 1950-51 fall below 
the equivalent of 185,000,000 dozen. Prices for 1951-52 and 1952-58 are to 
be determined at least sixteen months prior to the commencement of each 
season. Packing of eggs in shell is to cease on 24th December each year 
but pulp and powder may be packed at any time. The sequence of prefer- 
ence for packing is eggs in shell, frozen liquid whole egg, sugared dried egg 
and dried whole egg. As far as possible in 1948-49 and invariably there- 
after, eggs in shell are to be oil processed prior to shipment. The contract 
also provides for the export of limited quantities of eggs in shell to 
destinations other than to the United Kingdom from January to May 
each year. 


Prices paid and to be paid by the United Kingdom Government under 
the contracts since 1945-46 are shown below; the prices are expressed in 
Australian currency and are f.o.b. Australian ports :— 


1948-49 1948-49 
1945—46 1945-46 
Product. and |1947-48. 51 Product. and | 1047-48. 1 i” 51 
1roie~-47,. ft ae 19i6-47,| Tf 950-61, 
8s. d. a dja d. s. d. |s. d. 
Eggs in shell (15 Ib. Liquid egg white 1b. On 1 9% | 1 119/10 
per 10 doz.)* doz) 1 8 2121 2. A, Dried whole egg I1b.| 6 6 6 64/7 0 
Liquid whole egg Ib.) 1 5 1 6%] 1 89/10]| Sugared dried egg Ib. F 4112/5 1 


* Prices for other weight grades (134, 14, 16, and 17 1b, per 10 doz.) pro rata, 
+ Australian equivalent; contract prices determined in sterling. 


fl 
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The quantities of eggs and egg products exported from New South Wales 
and Australia under the United Kingdom contracts in the last three years, 
as stated by the Australian Egg Board, were:— 

Table 441.--Eggs andi Egg Products: Exported: under Contract to the United 


Kingdom. 
From ‘New South Wales, From Australia, 

Commodity. E : : : a com 

f 1945-46. | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 1945-46, | 1946-47. | 1947-48, 

Tggs'in shell ++, d0z.|' 3,326,580 | 6,326,760 | 5,481,270 | 7,224,570 |16,420,950 114,526,260 
Liquid® wholé eee see~ sls 3) 528. 7389" 8, 170, 680 5,635,812 rey 5B, 000 a1; 111, "080 20,567, 179, 
Liquid: erg, white: we TB. ise 90, 920 
Dried whole egg "0 qb] 1,226;785 | 358,920 ae 1,910,479 | 1,283,730 | 172/816 
cannes ene ee TD]! an - $,287, 920 cae ie 2; 594, 11 961,447 


ba “Sugar content approximately one-third. 


Exprorr os Edcs anp Pouttry. 
The following table shows particulars of the oversea export trade in 
eges and poultry :— 
Table 442.—Eggs and Poultry: Oversea Exports from.New South Wales. 


Eggs, Frozen Poultry. 
Year ~ Total 
ended : Value 
30th June In Shell. Other. Value. Quantity. Value. . 
doz: Ib. £ pairs. £ £ 
1986: 5,187,424.) 263,595 25,763 21,447 285,042 
1937 5,429,732 | wee 322,082 25,433 23,598 345,680 
1938 4,381,506 800 268,350 27,377 28,995 297,345 
1939 3,427;702 686 |. 205,801 19,294 18,295 224,096 
1940: |) 35780,747 | wees 195,458. 49,019. 37,563 233,021 
1941 8,255,527 293,608: 524,091 42,672 26,531 550,622 
1942 175,540 3,534,308 553,367 19,049 14,209 567,576 
1943° | 368,670. | 2,303,498 291,072 8,072 43164 295,236 
1944: 278,455 | 1,662,866 162,326 36,496 303265 192,591 
1945 |, 281,700 669,654 198,781. 42,773 42,787 241,568 
1946 3,736,965 5,190,795 802,663 136,350 130,344 933,007 
1947° | 7,121,126 | 12,198,743 | 2,099,583 360,053 442,427 2,542,010 
1948 8, 196, oe bi 938, ae i "315; 08 726; it 759,815 | 2, 074, 82 


—s 


The ‘eagply af ees eeaehib fon saga oversea declined sitter 1941- 42 
owing. to increased requirements for Australian and Allied Forces based 
in Australia. No shipments were made to the United: Kingdom in 1948-44 
and 1944:45, but shipments in shell and as egg pulp and egg powder were 
resumed in. 1945-46 following a decline in Service requirements. and. the 
value of exports far surpassed all previous records in 1946-47 and relative 
to.all other years was again high in 1947-48, In that year far more frozen 
poultry was exported than ever before. 


BEE/KEEPING, 


The bee-keeping industry is inextensive, and is conducted generally as 
an adjunct to other rural occupations. Therd is, however, a number of 
commercial. apiaries, and migratory bee-keeping: has- tended to inerease. 
Good table honey’ is obtained from the flora of native eucalypts of many 
varieties. The industry is subject to regulation in terms of the Apiaries 
Act in order to: prevent the spread of disease amongst bees. Frame hives 
must. be-used! and: box. hives: are prohibited. 


In terms of an amending Act, which was brought into operation in 
February, 1945, bee-keepets are required. to register annually each apiary. 
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in which bees are kept. Where a bee-farmer with at least fifty hives of 
bees in a registered apiary has carried out work to improve .it as a site 
for bee-farming, the apiary may be registered as a protected apiary. No 
person may establigh an apiary within a prescribed distanee (up ito two 
miles) of a protected apiary without Ministerial consent. 

Statistics collected under the Census Act up to 1044-45, which are 
published below represent, in the main, the -extent.of bee-keeping on hold- 
ings of one acre and upwards, but hives are maintained .on smaller areas, 
and information regarding many of these is not available. No Census 
Act collection has been made since 1944-45, but the results of returns 
obtained from all registered beekeepers by the Department of Agriculture 
have been inserted for later years. The records shown below, ‘therefore, are 
not fully comparable between years prior to and from 1945-46, 


Table 443.—Bee Hives and Honey Production. 


Bee Hives. Average 
Yield 
Season. Honey. of Honey. ner) Beeswax. 
Productive. | >, se ey Total. soe 
No. No. No. tb. Jb. lb. 

1935-36 76,481 19,875 96,356 4,577,097 59:8 62,886: 
1936-37 67,807 25,277 93,084 2,935,282 43:3 52,46] 
1937-38 74,301 20,345 94,646 3,356,609 45:2 49,945: 
1938-39 60,346 25,895 86,241 2,723,719 45-1 43,780° 
1939-40 59,670 22,779 82,449 2,477,381 41:5 42,393 
1940-41 69,898 16,738 86,636 4,771,422 68:3, 68,670 
1941-42 * * * 7,465,926 * $124,432 
1942-43 * - * 1,744,560 7 $29,076: 
1948-44 66,200 14,214 80,414 | 47,733,102 116-8 | 105,688. 
1944-45 * * * $8,534,640 * | $149,244 
1945-46t 76,340 42,124 118,464 3,915,519 A130 57,490: 
1946-47f 93,622 29,506 123,128 9,016,638 96:3, 111,916 
1947-48T| 102,731 38,267 140,998 9,775,673 95:2 113,211 


* Not collected. + Hstimated from receipts; includes production on holdings less than an acre in 
extent, + From returns from all registered apairists to Department of Agriculture. 


The yield per productive hive is subject to marked fluctuatioqns according 
to seasonal conditions. The flow of honey was relatively poor in each year: 
1936-37 to 1989-40, in 1942-43 and in 1945-46. The production as recorded 
in 1947-48 was greater than in any earlier year. The estimated gross value 
at place of production of the production from bees was £119,000 in 
1945-46, £272,000 in 1946-47 and £293,000 in 1947-48, The quantity of 
honey and beeswax produced in each division in 1940-41 and 1948-44 (the: 
only recent yeats for which particulars are available) was as follows :— 


Table 444,---Honey and Beeswax ‘Produced, 1940-41 and 1943-44, 


"4040-41. "1048-44. 

Division. : , 2 ; Pre 
Honey. Beeswax. |: Honey. | Beeswax, 

Tb. Ib. : Ib, Ib. 
Coastal ... 1,225,633 23,720 || 1,846,266 25,191 
Tableland due see 1,372,420 18,204 3,632,116 48,892 
‘Western Slopes ... oF --.| 1,814,053 23,986 || 2,099,982 © 29,373 
Gentral “Plains, ‘Riverina, and ; ; 
Western ‘Division 859,316 : 27760. 164,788 2/232 
= SSS ~— = =a | LSS 

“Total ».| 4,771,422 68,670 ! 7:733,102 | 108,688 


{ 
1 
} 
i 
i 
{ 
if 
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VALUE OF DAIRY AND FARMYARD PRODUCTION. 

The gross farm value of production in the dairying and farmyard 
industries in 1947-48 amounted to £31,916,000. Dairying, apart from pigs, 
yielded £18,760,000; pigs, £2,472,000; poultry, £10,891,000; and _ bees, 
£293,000. The value in 1947-48 was easily a record and 95 per cent. greater 
than in 1988-39, due mainly to higher prices, but also in a measure to 
increased production from poultry aud bees. The farm value of production 
since 1928-29 was as follows:— 


Table 445.—Dairy and Farmyard Production; Gross Farm Value. 


& thousand. 
Milk (not | Stock Slaughtered. 
Milk ft Milk fe d fe ———— | otal | Poult Grand 
Year. ‘Batter Theses. Butter or Milch Pigs Dairying. id ase Bees. Total, 
Cheese). | Cows, etc. . 
1928-29 | 6,822 228 2,658 571 | 1,237 | 11,516 | 2,999 44 | 14,559 
1929-80 | 6,884 234 2,608 524 | 1,105 | 11,355 | 3,140 44 |14,539 


1930-31 | 5,974 | 176 1,964 456 839 | 9,409 | 2,584 46 | 12,039 
1931-32 | 5,821 | 182 1,887 276 730 | 8,896 | 2,595 34 | 11,525 
1932-33 | 5,098 ; 190 2,138 514 747 | 8,687 | 2,728 47 | 11,462 
1933-34 | 5,221 199 2,206 641 821 | 9,088 | 2,603 22 111,713 


1934~35 | 5,800 | 179 2,304 771 913 | 9,967 | 2,823 95 | 12,885 
1935-36 | 5,846 | 188 2,521 973 | 1,077 | 10,605 | 3,439 68 | 14,112 
1936-37 | 5,629 | 217 2,740 1,017 | 1,242 | 10,845 | 3,704 43 | 14,592 
1937-88 | 6,582 | 240 2,876 1,169 | 1,299 | 12,166 | 3,896 51 | 16,113 


1938-39 | 6,489 | 223 3,177 1,224 ) 1,350 | 12,463 | 3,853 43 | 16,359 
1939-40 | 6,666 | 203 3,173 1,203 | 1,403 | 12,648 , 3,498 42 | 16,188 


1940-41 | 6,241 | 212 3,578 1,153 | 1,542 |12,726 | 3,997 | 102 | 16,825 
1941-42 | 5,119 | 178 3,994 1,222 | 1,997 | 12,510 | 3,902 | 146 | 16,558 
1942-43f| 6,607 | 216 5,196 1,289 | 2,772 |16,030 | 5,314 40 | 21,384 


1943-44}| 7,130 | 251 5,250 1,347 | 2,227 |16,205 | 7,143 | 196 | 23,544 
1944-45] 6,106 | 207 6,083 1,330 | 2,756 |16,482 | 8,693 | 228 | 25,403 
1945-467| 6,619 | 260 7,299 1,482 | 2,421 |18,081 | 9,108 | 119 | 27,308 
1946-47}| 5,504 | 237 7,413 1,743 | 2,372 |17,269 | 9,507 | 272 | 27,048 
1947-48] 8,030 | 371 8,465 1,894 | 2,472 | 21,232 |10,391 | 293 | 31,916 


t Values for milk and milk products are inclusive of subsidy (see page 452), 


Prices or FarMyarp Propucts. 
ihe average wholesale prices obtained in the Sydney markets for the 
principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce in 1939 and each of the 
last eight years are shown in the following table. The average quoted for 
the year represents the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not 
take into account the quantity sold during the month. Prices for poultry 
were quoted per lb. live weight in the months December, 1943 to April, 1944. 
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Table 446.—Prices (Wholesale) of Dairy and Farmyard Products. 


Dairy and 
Poultry Farm 1939, 1941, 1942. 1948, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1047, 1948, 
Produce. 
s. d. 8. d, s. d. 8, d. s, d. s. d, 8, d. s. d. 8. d. 
Milk w gal.) 1 52] 1 52] 1 88} 1 93] 1 983) 1 87) 1 85] 1 8B] 1 10-4 
Butter we Ib 15 15 1 58) 1 59} 1 59) 1 5-9} 1 5-0] 1 G1] 1 9-9 
Cheese bee ogy 011 0108); 1 0 1 02) 1 O02} 1 O02] 1 OB] 1 OB) 1 18 
Hams we oy | 12 80] 1 438) 1 59} 1 72] 1 7 1672) 1 72) 1 74] 1112 
Bacon (sides) ,, 011-7) 1 O1] 1 17) 1 28] 1 8 1 35} 1 35] 1 87 1 73 
Eggs (new laid) 
doz.|} 1 44) 1 43] 1 78] 110-2] 1105) 111-2) 1 98) 2 0 2 6 
Poultry— 
Towls— 
(Cockerels) pr.| 6 5 6 7 8 0 9 9* |/11 8* /1011 | 10 6 | 11 8 | 18 5 
Drakes— 
(Muscovy) , | 9 8 |10 8 [18 5 |10 1* | 17 1*/14 8 | 14 9 |15 9 |} 20 
Ducks— 
(Muscovy) ,,| 6 5 6 6 8 8 |16 7 | 9 8F*! 8 6 8 9 2 /10 9 
Turkeys(cks.),, | 28 1 | 28 9 | 82 4 | 44 If | 44 7* | 46 7 | 48 8 | 4511 | 50 4 
Bee produce— 
Honey ... lb.} 0 41] 0 48] O 53] 0 61] 0 62] O 75] O 75} O 7:5) O 75 
Wax... 5 | 1 49] 2 08] 2 45] 2 B4!] 2 58] 2 6 2 6 2 6 2 85 


* Average, January to November, inclusive, in 1943 and May to December, inclusive, in 1944, 
+ Average, April to November, inclusive, 1943. 


A table showing index numbers of prices of dairy and farmyard products, 
compiled from the weiglted average prices of butter, cheese, bacon, ham, 
eggs, condensed milk, honey and lard was published on page 797 of the 
1941-42 and 1942-48 edition of the Year Book. 


The index numbers showed that the general level of prices of these 
commodities decreased by 86 per cent. during the years of depression, 
1929 to 1938, rose steadily from 1934 to 1938, remained at about 20 per 
cent. below the level of 1929 from 1938 to 1941 and then’ in 1942, moved 
up to within 13 per cent. of the pre-depression level. 


War-time distortions affecting weighting and consistency of quotaticn 
precluded compilation of index numbers for later years but preparation 
of a new index series on a revised and broadened basis is proceeding. 
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FORESTRY 


Tir Forest Estate. 


The forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 14 million aeres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown 
lands. Over 64 million acnes of the Orown lands are dedicated or reserved 
for the preservation. and growth of timber. 


Areas suitable for permanent use for forestry purposes may be declared 
as National forests, and the dedication may be revoked only by Act of 
Parliament. ‘Land dedicated as a State forest may 'be withdrawn from 
forestry purposes by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament. Timber 
reserves are usually temporary reservations, revocable by executive act, pro- 
tecting forest lands pending removal of timber, examination as to suit- 
ability for permanent dedication, or disposal of ‘the lands for settlement 
or other ‘public purposes. 

As at 30th June, 1947, there were 708 State and National forests contain- 
ing a total area of ‘5,350,638 acres of Crown lands (including 30,532 acres 
of forest plantations) which had been dedicated permanently and 412 timber 


reserves with 1,297,660 acres which had been set apart tentatively. 


The forests contain a great variety of useful timbers, which in hardwoods 
inelude renowned constructional woods such as ivonbark, tallow-wood, 
spotted gum, blackbutt, red mahogany, arid turpentine. Other varieties 
include valuable timbers such as cedar, beech, brushbox, hoop pine, coach- 
wood, native cypress pine, and teak. It is estimated that, in the National 
and State forests, extending over 5,200,000 acres, some 2,800,000 acres 
carry hardwood farest, 1,630,000 acres carry cypress pine with some ironbark, 
and 690,000 acres carry brushwoods and mixed hardwood brush. ‘The 
balance of the Crown forest lands consist of timber reserves (1,296,000 
acres) ¢drrying poorer quality hardwood for fuel and general purposes, 


A description of the forest regions of New South Wales was published 
on page’ 671 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


GovERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES, 
Forestry Commission. 


The Forestry Commission of New South Wales, comprising one member 
appointed for seven years, administers the Forestry Act, 1916-1946 under 
the control of the State Minister for Conservation. ‘The Commission is 


‘responsible for the control and management of the State forests and 


timber reserves, the conversion, marketing, and economic utilisation of 
forest produce, the licensing of timber-getters and sawmills, and the 


organisation of research and a system of education in scientific forestry. 
‘The Act provides, in addition, for the permanent dedication:of reserves 


for the preservation of natural flora, the protection of water supply catch- 
‘ment areas, and the prevention of erosion. 


The Commission may undertake the sylvicultural management of the 
catchment area of any system of water supply and the direction of tree 
planting schemes of public authorities. 


The following statement summarises the financial operations of the 
Forestry Commission during 1946-47 and earlier years. Payments by the 
Commission are directed substantially to the development of forest areas, 
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rom which no immediate return may be expected; the receipts and 
payments for any particular year may therefore uot be related. “Sales” 
-eomprises mainly proceeds from disposal of timber converted by the 
‘Commission, expenditure on which is included in the contra item “lugging 
operations.” 


Table 447.—Finances of Forestry Commission. 


Item. 1941-42, | 1942-43, | 1948-44. | 1044-45. | 1045-46, | 1946-47. 


ReEcEIPTS (£), 


“Royalty on Timber ah «| 308,526 335,092 338,546 326,574 299,737 342,570 
‘Permits, Inspection Dees, ete, ... 10,729 11,213 12,494 13,525 16,464. 15,859 
Rent of Forest Lands... «| 25,085 25,433 27,777 28,142 27,980 81,579 
“Sales 7 «| 46,896 90,778 166,318 187,666 175,370 190,952 
JPenaities, Damages, ete... “io 2,016 5,425 15,685 16,409 6,043 1,747 

Total Receipts nae [| 893,202 467,941 560,820 572,316 525,594 582,737 


PAYMENTs (£), 


.Administrative—Ceutral fa 52,145 52,455 57,369 62,508 40,859 115,771 

District aie 65,633 68,981 92,581 68,906 84,160 97,405 

“Rescarch ... 16,195 17,999 19,918 20,881 25,587 35,458 
Development and "Reafforestation 

Acquisition of Land ... oats 4,894 5,760 7,242 9,942 3,058 3,769 

TPorest Surveys oe 6,589 6,551 6,740 5,968 13,014 40,943 

Sylviculture and Nurseries w| 41,723 29,304 81,473 81,971 42,751 74,756 

Protection ne ve{ 58,872 46,485 45,693 56,770 55,841 69,155 

Access Roads ... 109,783 74,737 81,825 69,089 58,674 76,450 
osber improvements, Plant, 

«| 111,806 107,682 100,824 110,220 124,206 260,772 

‘Supervision of Operations ve) 20,621 25,462 30,581 86,257 41,953 50,555 

Logging Operations ae we] 40,632 83,205 124,723 117,768 105,847 183,731 

Total Payments .,, | 528,393 517,621 598,969 590,280 595,400 958,765 


Forestry and Timber Bureau. 


‘The Commonwealth Forestry Bureau established in 1925 was reconstituted 
‘in 1946 as the Commonwealth Forestry and Timber Bureau. The Bureau 
-conducts sylvicultural and other forest research work, provides education 
and professional training in forestry (through the Australian Forestry 
School), and advises the Commonwealth and State Governments with 
xegard to oversea trade in timber and the supply, production, and distribu- 
tion of timber in Australia. 


Australian Forestry School. 


The Australian Forestry School at Canberra was established in 1926 by 
‘the Commonwealth Government to provide professional training in forestry. 
Under the Forestry Bureau Act, 1944, a Board of Higher Forestry Educa- 
tion was appointed to maintain the standard of the training and to advise 
‘as to the pre-requisite university courses. Selected officers of the N.S.W. 
Forestry Commission are seconded for training at the School. 


Forrest MansaGEeMEnt, 


Plans of development have been laid down for some of the principal 
National and State Forests after intensive survey and detailed mapping 
with the object of sustaining productive capacity. Cutting is controlled 
with due regard to regeneration and supplemented by sylvicultural treat- 
ment to increase the forest yield. Regeneration of indigenous species is 
almost entirely natural, but the planting of some valuable varieties is 
necessary. ‘he Government has approved a twenty-six years’ programme of 
planting of exotic and hoop pine. 
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Since 1935 plantations of exotic species of timber may be established only 
with Ministerial consent, after proof of the suitability of sites. During 
the war, a large supply of case timber was obtained by thinning from the 
plantations, and considerable areas of land on the tablelands have been 
recommended for afforestation with exotic pine as part of post-war plans 
to meet expansion in local demand for such timber. 


Sylvicultural and fire-protection work is continuous. There is an 
extensive system of forest access roads and fire-breaks, fire-lines, and fire- 
yvoads (which also give access for logging) have been established for fire 
protection. Other works include look-out towers at strategic points, an 
interlocking system of forest water supplies, equipment huts and telephone 
lines, and radio systems where other communication is inadequate. The 
Royal Australian Air Force makes daily summer patrols of forest areas 
ou the coast and southern tablelands and special observation flights im 
periods of great fire hazard. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


The next table shows the number of persons occupied in forestry 
activities in the major forest regions of New South Wales at 80th June, 
1947, and the total number in the State recorded at other recent census 
and quasi-ceusus enumerations :— 


Table 448.—New South Wales: Persons Occupied in Forestry. 


Persons at 

Pee Persons, Regions. 30th June, 
1947, 
1933—Jnne 5,800 Northern Coastal Hardwoods and Brushwoods Se 3,748 
1939—July 8,200 Southern Coastal Hardwoods ase bea ate ae 808 
1943—July 5,450 North-western Ironbark and Cypress Pine ie sea (67 
1945—June 6,200 Central Inland—mainly Cypress Pine... a rt, 701 
1947—June 6,307 Other... is bac ies ies Moe 248 : 283 

1948—June 7,100 —<—— = 

Total—New Sonth Wales ... she 8% 6,307 


Vatue or Propuction Frou Forusrry. 


The value of forestry production as at the place of production in New 
South Wales during 1947-48 and selected earlier years is shown below- 
The substantial increase in recent years in the value of production reflects 
the rising prices and output of logs, hewn timber, and other forest products. 
In 1947-48, the value was 174 per cent. greater than the average for the 
five years ended 1988-39 and 27 per cent greater than in 1946-47, 


Table 449.—Value of Forestry Production. 


£ thousand. 

Year ended Year ended Year ended Year ended 

30th June, | Value. | 30th June. | Valve. |! soth Tune, | Value. | 30th June, | Value. 
1901* 554 1928 2,011 1935 1.922 1942 3,159 
1906* 1,008 1929 1,862 1936 2,014 1943 3,155 
1911* 998 1930 1,738 1937 2,096 1944 3,285 
1916 1,045 1931 1,237 1938 2,179 915 3,321 
1921. 1,656 1932 1,158 1939 2,261 1916 8,745 
1926 2,202 1933 1,476 1940 2,347 1947 4,508 
1927 2,177 1934 1,737 1941 2,576 1948 5,741 


* Calendar year, 
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Propuction AND ConsuMPTION oF TIMBER. 


The quantity of sawn timber produced in New South Wales sawmills 
from native and imported logs, the number of mills operated, and the 
average number of employees in 1947-48 and earlier years is shown below. 
(Further particulars of the operations of sawmills are given on page 119 
‘of this volume). In addition to the sawn timber shown in this table, a 
large quantity of other timber, e.g., sleeperg, piles, poles, fencing material, 
timber used in mining and as fuel, is produced, information regarding 
which is incomplete. 


Table 450.—Sawmills: Sawn Timber Produced. 


Sawn Timber Produced. 
, Average 
pti sudod Gants a. N man bee of| rom Native Logs. | From Importedt Logs. 
ployees.* Total. 
Softwood. | Hardwood. | Softwood. | Hardwood. 
No. No. thousand super. feet. 
1928 468 4,178 48,716 97,859 1,764 1,123 149,462 
1938 425 4,925 48,518 | 119,524 | 120,345 627 289,014 
1939 435 4,981 49,840 | 129,510 | 101,051 768 281,169 
1940 447 4,915 63,201 | 129,273 75,291 696 268,461 
1941 485 5,229 81,275 | 137,745 40,433 1,468 260,921 
1942 556 5,665 95,916 | 160,988 11,543 2,972 271,419 
1943 532 5,431 85,806 | 164,211 454 165 250,636 
1944 585 5,474 88,751 | 170,284 2,825 1,099 262,959 
1945 605 5,733 75,769 | 170,204 769 596 247,338 
1946 645 6,277 72,082 | 180,025 1,017 1,026 254,150 
1947 713 7,226 83,618 | 212,313 1,610 694 303,235 
1948 818 8,162 83,921 | 248,671 4,457 877 337,926 
* Average over whole year. f Interstate and Oversea, 


The marked expansion in the output of sawn softwoods from imported 
logs from 1,764,000 sup. ft. in 1927-28 to 120,345,000 sup. ft. in 1937-38 
followed a change in customs duties which led to lumber for local sawing 
being imported in place of sawn timber. During the war and post-war 
years, the output declined materially, partly because of the world shortage 
of lumber and partly because of import controls. The total quantity of 
sawn timber produced in the mills declined during the war years, but by 
1947-48 had risen to 337,926,000 sup. ft. or 20 per cent. above 1988-39. 
The output of sawn hardwood timber rose 92 per cent. from 180,278,000 sup. 
fi. in 1988-39 to 249,548,000 sup. ft. in 1947-48, and the softwood sawn 
from native logs rose 68 per cent. from 49,840,000 sup. ft. to 88,921,000 
sup. ft.; the production of sawn softwood timber from imported logs 
declined by 96 per cent. from 101,051,000 sup. ft. to 4,457,000 sup. ft. and 
of all softwood timber produced the proportion from imported logs declined 
from 67 to 5 per cent. 


The following table shows the gross consumption in New South Wales 
during 1946-47 and earlier years of timber produced in the State and 
imported from other States or overseas, as estimated by the Forestry Com- 


mission. a 


i 
t 
i 
i 
f 
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Table 451.—New South Wales: Estimated:Consumption of Timber, 
Thousand cubic feet. 


Timber Produced in New South Wales, Timber 
Year ended ? imported ‘imho. 
30th June. Pole and Pile from Other Saas 
‘Softwood. | ‘Hardwood. | Timber and Total. States ond 
Puel. Oversea, 
Ann. ‘Avge. : 
1025-29 7,120 20,392 18,028 40,535 17,040 57,575 
1980+34 4,417 15,971 12,113 32,501 "7,447 39,048. 
1035-39 8,587 26,260 14,424 49,271 17,000 66,271 
1940-44 11,084 27,004 15,657 53,695 5,000 58,695 - 
1945-47 10,572 87,143 6,353 64,068 4,600 68,668 - 
1937 9,060 27,147 16,000 52,207 bd = 
1988 8,774 23,955 15,010 47,739 -20,000 67,739 
1039 8,202 28,137 10,911 47,250 17,000 64,250: 
1940 8,616 29,3386 17,902 55,854 13,000 68,854 
1941 12,249 25,786 20,049 58,084 4,000 62,084 
1942 18,317 24,502 11,980 49,799 3,000 52,799: 
1043 10,405 25,550 14,414 50,869 2,000 52,369- 
1944 10,582 29,846 13,941 54,369 3,000 57,869" 
1945 10,407 83,617 8,667 52,691 2,500 55,191; 
1946 10,271 °B5,105 5,514 50,890 5,800 56,690 
1947 11,037 42,709 4,878 58,624 5,500 64,124 


* Not available. 


Under the Timber Marketing Act, 1945, which came into operation on ist: 
April, 1946, timber must be sold ‘true to description. For the protection: 
of consumers restrictions are placed on the use in buildings and articles 
for sale of untreated borer-susceptible ‘timbers and of unseasoned timber- 
in furniture, joinery, flooring and mouldings, where borer attack or exces 
sive moisture would prejudice its serviceability. 


Overspa TRADE In TrMpBEr. 


The following table shows the oversea imports ‘and exports of timber to 
and from New South Wales during 1947-48 -and selected earlier years. 
The imports comprise mostly undressed timber—in pre-war years, pre- 
dominantly softwoods—drawn from Canada, the United States of America, 
and, in some years, New Zealand and Sweden. “he exports are almost 
wholly undressed timber, mostly shipped to New Zealand. 


Table 452.—New South Wales: Oversea Trade-in Timber. 


Imports, Tixports (Australian Producé), 
aa 
ende 
30th | Undressed Timber. | yqther Undressed Timber, | yyther 
June, meer | Total “| ‘Total. 
“Value. Value, 
‘Quantity. Value. Value. - Quantity. Value. Value, 
thous. thous. ' 

sup. ‘feet, | LA fio.b. | SA f.0.b. | LAIL.0.b. 3|-sup. feet, BA, BAL £A, 
‘1921 93,303 ' 1,732,698 159,768 | 1;891/866 23,202 || 447,653. 17,072 464,725 
1929 187,009 | 1,747,060 274,222 | 2,021,282 13,989 241,504 7,408 248,912 
1931 47,825 8141611 155438 380,049 {| 16)884 ‘| 1228,661 18,431 241,992" 


1938 209,513 | 1,051,497 71,389 | 1,122,886 28,108 416,494 41,453 457,987 
1939 199,123 880,422 65,305 945,727 27,251 382; 684 89,058 | 1421,437 
1940 150,431 888,142 52,631 985,673 19,098 806,322 57,058 364,280" 


1941 50,683 -423,931 52,656 476,587 16,305 270,236 74,833 345,069" 
1942 135,372 326,990 £7,102 | '374;092 19,863 3605876 84,015 4443891 
1943 19,729 256,500 24,660 | .281,160 12,943 278,409 11,443 289,852 
‘1944 “30,744 354,540 46,292 | +400,832 9,985 229,526 ° 1;863'| :280;88D 
1045 54,758 664,378 | 61,231 725,659 8,809 209,972 3,138 213,110 
‘1946 66,004 882,391 ° 98,827 | ' 930,718 ) '12;708 300,805 12,265 | 813j;070 
1947 65,835 | 1,745,162 184,123 | 1,929,285 13,510 336,489 70,351 406,840 
1948 72,097 | 2,035,962 93,736 | 2,129,608 23,890 651,396 43,897 1695;298 
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FISHERIES 


The waters along the coast of New South Wales contain many species of 
fish of high commercial value, but the fishing industry has not been 
developed to its full capacity. ‘The supply of marine fish is obtained! 
from the coastal lakes and estuaries, the sea beaches, and ocean waters, 
and a large quantity by deep-sea trawling. Murray cod and perch are 
taken from the inland rivers. 


ControL oF THE FISHERIES. 


Fisheries in New South ‘Wales are regulated under the Fisheries and 
Oyster Farms Act, 1935-42, which came into operation on 16th November, 
19386. The Chief Secretary administers the Act, which provides for the 
protection, development, and regulation of the fisheries of the State within 
territorial limits, Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits 
are within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth; the Commonwealth 
Whaling Act, 1935 gives effect to the Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling signed at Geneva on 4th September, 1931, and governs operations 
in Australian waters beyond ‘territorial limits by all ships under Common- 
wealth jurisdiction. 


Inspectors appointed under the Fisheries Act assist in administering the 
law and inspectorial powers may be entrusted to members of the ‘police 
force and honorary vigilance committees. The Act authorises the closing 
of waters to the taking of fish, either wholly, as to a certain season, 
or in respect of prescribed species or sizes of fish; the licensing of fishing 
boats and fishermen operating for pecuniary gain; the regulation of the 
use of nets; and the prohibition of the use of explosives in fishing. Other 
provisions govern the consignment and sale of fish, the licensing of fish 
agents and salesmen, and the furnishing of returns disclosing the nature 


and extent of fishing operations. 


Under the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1985-1942, the ayveas avail- 
able for oyster culture are classified under the Act as special, average or 
inferior lands, according to productive capacity. Leases of special lands 
are granted for a term of fifteen years and may be renewed ‘for a similar 
term; these leases are offered by public auction or public tender at a 
rental determined by the Minister. Average lands ‘may be leased for a 
term of fifteen years and renewed for a like term, and the rental is fixed 
by the Minister. The rent of inferior lands, which are leased for ten 
years, but may not be exploited in the first year of the lease, is also fixed 
by the Minister; in the last year of the lease the area may be reclassified 
and the lease renewed for fifteen years if determined as average lands or 
for ten years if the classification is unaltered. In all cases rental is 
subject to reference to the Local Land Board. 


The discoverer of a natural oyster bed has a statutory prior right to a 
lease of the area, unless it be classified as special lands. Existing lessees 
have a preferment right to apply for renewal of leases or for additional 
leases of inferior or average lands within thirty days.of the right arising. 
In certain circumstances, a similar preferment right is conferred upon 
non-lessee applicants and lessees whose area is deemed inadequate. 
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Leased areas must be kept free from disease, and may be closed when 
over-dredged, or subject to disease, or for other reason deemed by the 
Minister to warrant that course. 


Public oyster reserves may be notified, and such areas, unless specifically 
declared closed, are open to the public for the taking of oysters for their 
own immediate consumption. 


For the purpose of stocking waters with trout and salmon, acclimati- 
sation districts are declared, and acclimatisation societies are registered 
to control the fisheries therein. Suitable streams, viz., practically all 
those above an altitude of 2,500 feet, have been stocked with trout, and 
fish up to 8 and 10 |b. are occasionally caught. The close season for trout 
is from Ist May to 30th September of each year, but may be varied by 
proclamation. A license is required for trout or salmon fishing, and the 
method of trout fishing is subject to regulation. 


Fishing Licences, ete. 


The next table summarises the number of fishing licences issued and 
the number and value of boats engaged in fisheries in 1947-48 and certain 
earlier years. Fishermen and oyster vendors pay annual licence fees of 
£1 and 5s, respectively. Licence fees for fishing boats in territorial 
waters are £1 per year; for boats trawling and net fishing in extra- 
territorial waters, the fee is £5 for vessels up to 100 tons, £7 10s. from 
100 to 200 tons, and £10 for vessels exceeding 200 tons, and for boats 
in extra-territorial waters not trawling or netting, £2 up to 30 feet in 
length and £3 more than 30 feet. 


Table 453.—Fisheries: Licenses Issued, Boats Engaged. 


Fi Value of Boats 
Licences issued. Boats engaged.t and Iquipment, 
Year ended 
seen: Fisht Oyste General Oyste General Oyst 
¢ : Fishing ryster enera ster enera ryster 
Fishermen’s.! “Roats, Vendors, | Fisheries. | Fisheries. | Fisheries, | Visheries. 
é & 
19397 2,635 1,777 482 1,779 746 174,000 33,650 
1945 4,509 3,234 335 2,215 804 501,219 41,266 
1946 6,047 3,892 383 1,873 818 688,974 40,753 
1947 4,892 3,395 406 3,199 770 1,485,179 43,053 
1948 3,419 | 2,916 445 2,920 760 1,791,898 54,061 
* Calendar year, + Includes trawlers, steamers, punts and launches. 


The following statement shows the number and area of leases granted 
for oyster culture during and to the end of 1947-48 and earlier years:— 


Table 454.—Oyster Culture: Leases. 


Leases granted during Year. Leases at end of Year. 
Year ended Length eer 
30th June, en, 7 eng’ 7 
Number. of Foreshore pre ghore: d Number. of Toreshore tet od 
Granted. 7 Granted. . 
yards, acres. yarcs, acres, 
1939 453 88,509 543 4,493 918,571 8,439 
1945 316 90,909 180 4,651 £46,302 4,212 
1946 240 48,275 267 4,667 944,237 4,9°R 
1947 ' 253 47,513 205 4,703 945,993 4.063 
1948 - * - 4,953 953,862 6,604 


* Not available, 
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Marketing of Fish. ° 

In furtherance of the Government’s policy in the marketing of fish, 
fishermen’s co-operative societies are operating at Byron Bay, Ballina, 
Evans Head, Grafton, Nambucca-Coff’s Harbour, Jerseyville, Port Mac- 
quarie, Laurieton, Tuncurry, Newcastle, Tacoma, Palm Beach, Nowra, 
Bateman’s Bay, Bermagui, and Eden. The societies arrange for the 
handling of fish at the point of catch and its transport to market and 
provide the bulk of the fish requirements in Sydney, Newcastle, and 
Wollongong, where markets are conducted as a State enterprise. In 
certain instances, the sale of fish direct to consumers is permitted by 
ministerial “consents” granted to licensed fishermen. 

At the present time, the various producing interests in the fishing 
industry are represented on the Fish Industry Advisory Committee, which 
assists the Chief Secretary to co-ordinate their activities. 


Fisheries Research. 

The Division of Fisheries of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research has its headquarters and central laboratory at Cronulla 
(N.S.W.) and is engaged in exploring and surveying the marine resources 
of Australian waters aud in the scientific investigation of all aspects of 
the fishing industry. 


Propuction or FIsu, Ere. 
The following table shows the production of fish, oysters, prawns, crabs 
and crayfish by commercial enterprises during 1947-48 and earlier years :— 


Table 455.—Production of Fish, Oysters, etc. 


Fish. 
Year ended Crabs and 
80th June, Trawled Captured Total Oysters. Prawns. Crayfish. 
Fawyleg: Otherwise. ou" 
Tb. Tb. Tb. ~~ pags.* Tb. doz. 


1938, | 14,145,583 | 15,236,835 | 29,382,418 44,521 1,580,580 19,070 
1939, | 13,340,940 | 17,502,445 | 30,843,385 40,681 1,069,050 17,350 


1940f 9,897,810 | 17,428,600 | 27,326,410 43,324 993,480 14,127 
1941+ 5,278,070 | 18,690,140 | 23,968,210 42,965 982,180 13,600 
1942 6,862,800 | 18,984,683 | 25,847,483 45,566 1,064,695 14,998 


1943 2,240,062 | 19,523,470 | 21,768,532 41,473 1,551,747 14,059 
1944 2,275,140 | 21,526,226 | 23,801,366 32,112 1,489,971 10,213 
1945 10,069,807 | 19,980,816 | 30,050,623 34,811 1,692,024 17,267 
1946 12,791,875 | 17,876,977 | 30,668,852 38,642 1,246,857 36,845 
1947 16,022,480 | 18,134,380 | 34,156,860 42,445 1,345,252 35,419" 
1948 15,179,836 | 17,633,407 | 32,813,243 41,085 1,398 ,898 33,205 


* Three bushels, t+ Calendar year. 


The most important kinds of salt-water fish produced are mullet, flat- 
head, morwong (sea bream), redfish (nannegai), Australian salmon, 
leatherjacket, luderick (blackfish), bream and schnapper, and kingfish. 
Murray cod and perch are the principal varieties of fresh-water fish. 


The diversion of fishing vessels to war purposes and the consequent 
contraction of trawling operation accounted for the war-time decrease in 
fish production. Production expanded rapidly during 1944-45 as the trawl- 
ing fleet was enlarged, and by 1945-46 had approximately regained its 
pre-war level, The quantity of fish captured rose further to 34,156,860 lb. 
in 1946-47 and declined to 39,818,248 lb. in 1947-48, when it was 51 per 
cent, and 6 per cent. greater than in 1942-43 and 1939, respectively. In 
1946-47 and 1947-48, 13 steam trawlers and 52 and 103 Danish Seine boats 
Were operated, 
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During 1947-48, the trawled fish included 4,250,777 lb. of fathead, 
‘3,998,233 lb. of morwong,. and: 3,490,725 lb. of redfish, and the inland catch 
included 125,586. lb. of Murray cod. Of the fish captured otherwise, there 
were 6,210,787 Ib. of mullet, 1,860,384 lb. of salmon, 1,688,150 lb. of 
leatherjacket, 1,299;590 Ib. of luderick, 880,995 Ib. of black and’ 614,880 Ib. 
‘of red bream, 701,218 Ib. of flathead, and 86,444 lb. of kingfish. 


The next table shows the quantity of fish captured from the major fishing 
grounds by commercial enterprises during 1947-48 and recent years :— 


Table 456.—Fish: Production by Fishing Grounds. 
Thousand Ib. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Grounds. 1 
| 1945. 1946. 1047, 1948, 


North Coast—Q’land Border to Macleay R.... 7,894 6,373 6,588 6,111 6,511 
Hunter-Manning—Hastings R, to ‘errigal H, 5,247 5,631 4,939 4,763 4,777 
Metropolitan—Hawkesbury R. to.P. Hacking} 2,657 2,299 1,900 1,454 1,374 
4,912 


‘South Coast—T., Mlawarra to Vic. Border ms 4,787 3,883 5,589 4,716 
-Ovean Jeeps Uadetned sas ees 574 702 368 aa en 
“‘Trawled Fish ... <r ae ave 2,275 10,070 12,792 16,023 15,180 
Inland Waters ... aK ie vies tre 242 189 199 217 255 

Total Fish Produced ... «| 28,801 30,051 30,669 34,157 82,813 


Sales at the Sydney and Newcastle Fish Markets amounted to 20,230,576 lb, 
and 1,431,788 lb., respectively, in 1945-46, 22,335,158 lb. and 1,683,985 lb. 
in 1946-47, and 28,715,949 lb. and 1,391,768 lb. in 1947-48. Most of the 
vecorded production of fish is distributed through these markets, 


Vauur or Fisnermes Propucrion, 


The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales is 
estimated as at the place of production and excludes fish condemned, fish 
sold without passing through the market (and not recorded) or used for 
fertiliser and oil, and the value of molluscs other than oysters. The 
following table shows the value of production from fisheries in 1947-48 and 
earlier years :— 


Table 457.—Value of Fisheries Production. 
£ thousand. 


= 

EE cnet Fish. | Oysters. ee Total. pid gnied Fish. | Oysters. aa Total. 
1921 402 65 24 491 1943 597 124 109 830 
1926 412 82 59 553 1944 562 96 70 728 
1931 506 54 75 635 1945 781 157 85 1,023 
1938* 481 83 56 620 1946 795 174 77 1,046 
1939* 387 81 40 508 1947 1,019 191 92 1,802 
1940* 389 87 41 517 1948 876 215 133 1,224 
1941* 484 86 49 619 


* Calendar year. 


OversEA TRADE IN FIsH. 


Particulars of the oversea trade in fish and fish products in 1947-48 and 
selected earlier years are given in the following table. Imports of fish are 
mainly tinned and normally constitute a considerable proportion of the 
State’s supply. Exports are almost wholly re-exports of fish imported-from 
other countries, although there is a small export trade in locally produced 
fresh and frozen oysters and fish and tinned fish. 
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Table 458.—New South Wales: Oversea Trade in Fish. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Australian Produce. 
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Australian Produce 


Year and Item, and Ré-rexports. 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. | Value, Quantity. | Value. 
: Ib. £A. f.o.b. Ib. SA. f.0.b, Ib, &A. f.0.b, 
1988-39—Total ... -| 19,444,703 | 733,027 42,743 1,381 628,636 25,606 
1944-45—Total ... .-| 12,940,216 | 749,062 | 184,259 10,975 | 8,845,818 | 187,957 
1945-46——Total ... aie w+| 4,864,524 | 304,859 * * 9,123,487 | 612,160 
1946-47—Total ... ies vi] - 5,876,449 | 405,249 * * 2,109,832 | 142,058 
1947-48—Fresh or Frozen— 

Oystersin the shell} —...... 63 92,512 6,025 92,512 6,025 
Other vas ...| 8,844,759 | 207,380 80,596 8,617 38,086 4,264 

Smoked or dried 
(not salted) «| 1,694,075 87,417 15,828 1,018 26,440 2,185 

Potted or concen- 
trated bee = 554,482 95,277 44,508 7,181 44,526 7,186 

Preserved in fins, etc.— 
‘is mee ..| 8,888,029 | 998,582 100,216 12,873 | 1,572,266 84,540 
Shellfish ... oe 330,996 51,770 2,555 224 2,555 224 

Other (including 
salted) ie wee 156,240 8,254 4,480 336 4,928 702 
Total ... a s+] 15,418,581 |1,448,743 290,695 30,724 | 1,781,313 | 105,076 


* Not avyallable, 


Fist PRrrsErvING. 


Fish of many kinds specially suitable for treatment by canning, smoking, 
or salting is obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South 
Wales. During 1947-48, 1,952,265 lb. (valued at £167,460) of fish preserved 
in tins were produced in canneries at Narooma and Eden on the South 


Coast and in meat and fish preserving works, 


——_— 
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LAND SETTLEMENT 


An account of the land legislation of New South Wales in relation to 
the progress of settlement, describing the many forms of acquisition and 
tenure from the Crown is given in the 1941-42 and 1942-43 and previous 
issues of the Year Book. The review of these matters given in this chapter 
affords a general indication of the manner in which the law relating to 
the control and disposal of Crown lands is administered, and indicates the 
class of tenures under which landholders hold their lands. 


Lanp Ars, TERRITORIAL Divisions AND Lanp Districts. 


The area of New South Wales is 198,037,120 acres, but excluding the 
surface covered by rivers, lakes, etc., the land area is 195,068,040 acres 
or about 804,798 square miles. The State is divided into three terri- 
torial land divisions—Eastern, Central and Western, bounded by lines 
ruuning approximately north and south, as shown on the map in the 
frontispiece of the volume of this Year Book. The Eastern Division 
embraces the coastal and tablelands districts (exclusive of 601,000 acres 
of Commonwealth territory) covering 60,661,296 acres. The Central 
Division, extending over most of the western slopes and central plains, 
coutains 57,055,846 acres, and the plain country beyond comprises the 
Western Division of 80,319,848 acres, most of which is under sparse pastoral 
occupation because of low rainfall. 


Lanp ADMINISTRATION, 


The administration of the Crown lands passed entirely under local 
control on the establishment of responsible government in 1856. The 
Secretary for Lands, a Cabinet Minister, is responsible for the administra- 
tion, and he is assisted by a Permanent Under Secretary with subordinate 
powers. Since 1901 the lands of the Western Division have been adminis- 
tered separately, first by a Board, and since 1984, by a Commission or 
Commissioner, responsible to the Secretary for Lands. 


The principal enactments governing the control and disposal of Crown 
lands are the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, as amended, the 
Closer Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, the Irrigation 
Acts, and the Western Lands Acts, 


Since 1938, the Catchment Areas Protection Board, comprising the 
Minister for Conservation (as chairman), the Director of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and representatives of the Departments of Lands, 
Agriculture, and Mines, and of the Water Conservation and Irrigation and 
the Forestry Commissions, has exercised oversight over the disposal of 
lands within the principal catchment areas of the State (see page 295), 


Land Boards and Land and Valuation Court. 


The Eastern and Central Divisions are divided into eighty-eight Land 
Districts with a Crown Land Agent in each. The Land Districts are 
grouped into eleven [and Board Districts, with a District Sur- 
veyor in each. There are special Land Board Districts for the Yanco, 
Mirrool and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. Land Districts of the Western 
Division coincide with Pastures Protection Districts. 
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In each Land District, a Local Land Board with an official chairman 
and two local members, sitting in open court, determines many matters 
under the Lands and other Acts. The Local Land Boards of the Western 
Division are comprised of the Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner, 
and one local member. 


The Land and Valuation Court, which superseded the Land Appeal 
Court in 1921, gives awards and judgments having the same force as 
those of the Supreme Court on appeals, references and other matters under 
the Crown Lands Acts, Closer Settlement Acts, and certain other Acts 
concerned with the use, value and ownership of land. Further particulars 
regarding Local Land Boards and the Land and Valuation Court are 
given in the chapter “Law Courts”. 


RESERVES. 


Throughout the State considerable tracts of land, totalling 18,022,580 
acres at 80th June, 1948, have been reserved from sale (some from lease, 
also) in the public interest, for various purposes, the principal being 
travelling stock reserves, temporary commons, mining, forestry, and 
recreation reserves and parks, Some lands are reserved pending survey 
and classification. The reserves are subject to review periodically, and are 
revocable by executive act when their retention is found unnecessary. ‘The 
following is a statement of reserved areas; it excludes land permanently 
dedicated for State Forests, National Parks, commons, railways, 
cemeteries, etc., and thus does not purport to show the area of Crown 
lands set aside for community purposes :— 


Table 459.—Reserves, Kinds and Areas, 30th June, 1948. 


Classification. Area. Classification. Area, 

acres. acres, 
Travelling Stock ey se 5,327,695 || Recreation and Parks Dot 420,665 
Water and ee _ 833,309 || For Classification and Survey; 4,155,138 

Mining as : «| 1,215,757 )| From Conditional Purchase 

Forest - 7 ets 2,083,095 in Goldfields ive sia 418,783 
‘Temporary Common eas 272,033 || Other ,. sag aes | 3,296,105 
Total ... | 18,022,580 


Apart from these land reservations, there are considerable portions of the 
coastal and tableland regions which are .too rugged and barren to be 
suitable for settlement. It is estimated, however, that the area of land 
within the State unfit for occupation of any kind is less than 5,000,000 acres. 


Cuasses or LAND Tenures: Hisrorican Survey. 


In New South Wales the area of rural land under private tenancy is 
relatively inextensive; most of the land is held in fee simple or in process 
of purchase or under lease from the Crown. In the early days of settle- 
ment up to 1884 lands were alienated by grants from the Governor; sales 
from the Crown commenced in 1831, and leasehold tenures were given to 
“squatters” after 1832. Conditional purchase under the “free selection 
before survey” system was introduced in 1861 to open to landseekers a means 
of acquiring land already held under lease, and the system continued until 
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1884. Since 1895, the principles governing the disposal of Crown land have 
been pre-classification of land, survey before selection, each holding of 
sufficient size to provide a “living area’, one man one selection, and bona 
fide selection. Sales at or after auction have decreased in importance. 
Closer settlement, described later herein, has been an important factor in 
providing for new settlers during the greater part of this century. 


In general, the methods of disposal of Crown lands have been designed 
to ensure individual private ownership. Various leasehold tenures were 
introduced arownd the turn of the century, but as the result of recent 
provisions for the conversion of home maintenance areas within leases 
from the Crown to leases in perpetuity, most of the lands of the State are 
now either alienated or in course of alienation, or carry rights to alienation. 
Nearly all tenures of land carrying rights of alienation have been granted 
and made transferable subject to a condition of residence by the holder, 
and many of the tenures require substantial improvements to be effected 
within a prescribed period. These provisions have as their objects the 
promotion of settlement and prevention of the aggregation of large areas 
under private ownership. 


A historical review of the development of land settlement in New South 
Wales is given in the Annual Report of the Department of Lands for 
1946-47. 


ALIENATION oF Lanp, 


In the Eastern and Ceutral Divisions there were 101,828,411 acres under 
occupation at 80th June, 1948, and of that area 92,510,823 acres (or 98 
per cent.) were absolutely or virtually alienated, in course of alienation 
or held under leases wholly alienable by lessees. Practically all of the 
Western Division is suitable for sparse pastoral occupation only; most of 
it ig leasehold, generally in the form of perpetual leases (see Table 461). 
The progress of alienation of land within the State at intervals since 1861 
is indicated in the following statement :— 


Table 460.—Area of Alienated Lands. 
Thousands of Acres. 


tae oh aa Area ae of Area 
At 31st Area At 30th | Breehold | Remaining || At 30th teehold | Remaining 
December, | Absolntely June, Resumed | ‘psolutely June, Resumed | ‘Absolutely 
Alienated. for Re- ‘Alienated for Re- ‘Alienated 
Settlement. behachp Settlement, | “UeDated. 
1861 7147 1911 606 36234 ; 1944 2,517 51,208 
1871 8,631 1921 1,867 39,680 1945 2,517 51,446 
1881 19,615 1931 2,406 44;075 ~ 1946 2,574 61,688: 
1891 23,683 1936 2,414 46;204 1947 2,001 51,489 
1901 26,407 1941 2,516 50,283 £948 8,928 50,872 


Particulars of the various ways in which alienation had been effected 
up to 30th June, 1944, are given in Table 752 of the 1941-42 and 1942-43 
edition of the Year Book, pages 816 to .818 of which describe the methods 
of purchase. Of the total area absolutely alienated up to 80th June, 1948,. 
that acquired by conditional purchase was 82,231,148 acres, by grant or 
sale by private tender or public auction prior to 1862 was 7,146,579 acres,. 
and by auction or after-auction purchase and under deferred payment sales: 
since 1862, 11,596,458 acres, 
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The foregoing statement includes only land in respect of which deeds had 
been issued; the additional areas. in respect of which the Crown is com- 
mitted to confer freehold: title upon holders upon completion of payments 
and fulfilment of conditions are indicated in the next table. Beside 
16,840,590 acres in course of' alienation or virtually alienated, 26,924,920 
acres were within leases alienable in their entirety, and. a further 1,317,670 
aeres were’ within long-term: leases carrying limited rights of alienation. 
Of the area: under long-term leases in the. Western Division, 54,326,271 
acres, or over 70 per cent., comprised leases in perpetuity. 


Disposat or Lanps anp AREA OF TENURES. 


The next table provides a brief summary of the manner in which the 
lands: of the State were held at 30th June, 1948, distinguishing those in 
the Western Division from the remainder of the State:— 


Table 461.—Disposal of Lands andi Area of Tenures, 30th June, 1948 


Acres. 
Eastern and 7 

is Western Whole, 

Manner of Disposal. enaee Division, State. 
<Alienated . i 50,871,820 
Tn course of alienation 64,004,424 2,040,616 15, 173, 120 
Virtually alienated 1,666,351 1,119 1, 667, "470 
Alienable leases (long- term and perpetual) «| 26,839,548 85,372 26, 92d, 920 
Long-term leases with limited rights of alienation eo 1,223,847 93, 323% 17317:670 
Total of foregoing. tenures a aes 93,734,170 2,220;8380 95,955,000 
Perpetual leases with no right of alienation ae fad 1,668,331 64,282,448 56,900,779 
Other long-term leases ... sas on er re 17,040,382 17,040,882 
Short. leases and temporary tenures aie rae 4,122,773 6,011,851 10,134,624 
Forest leases and permits within State’ Forests eee 2,121,545 | oa. 2,121,545 
Mining leases-and permits 181,592 14,858 195,950 

Weither alienated nor leased (inciudes reserves, State 

Forests not occupied, roads, stock routes, etc.) eae 15,889,361 799,470 16,688,840 
Total Area... me ee oo ee] 117,717,772 80,319,348: 198,037,120 


* Perpetual. 


Of the land. in. process of alienation, 12,964,458 acres were held as 
conditional purchase, 1,797,181 acres as settlement purchases, 188,147 
acres as soldiers’ group purchases, and 158,772 acres as irrigation land 
purchases. The land virtually alienated compriséd homestead grants 
and homestead. selections. 


Within the Western Division, the greater part of the land was let origin- 
ally by the Crown under long-term leases in very large holdings. Since 
1934 the State, acting under successive Western Lands Amendment Acts, 
has withdrawn very substantial areas in stages from these leases to provide 
land for new settlers or to build up to reasonable size the holdings of 
existing settlers with inadequate areas. As a result there have been signifi- 
eant changes in the number and average size of holdings in this division 
during recent years (see: table 251). 


Special provisions relating to the disposal of prickly-pear infested land, 
together with a brief. statement regarding its extent, and the methods used 
for the control and extermination of prickly-pear, are outlined. on page. 599 
of the 50th edition of the Year Book. During 1947-48, the Prickly Pear 
Destruction Commission treated an area of 133,782 acres of prickly-pear 
by poisoning. 
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Kinps anD ArEA orf Lanp Leases. 


The total area of Crown land in New South Wales held under lease, 
occupation license and permissive occupancy was 115,308,340 acres at 30th 
June, 1948, inclusive of 35,409,615 acres under the Crown Lands Act, 
77,316,361 acres under the Western Lands Act, 2,105,393 acres under the 
Forestry Act, 195,950 acres under the Mining Act, and 276,021 acres 
under the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
The area under each tenure at 380th June, 1948, is shown below:— 


Table 462, Kinds and Area of Leases of Crown Land, 30th June, 1948. 


Nature and Name of Tenure. Area, Nature and Name of Tenure. Area. 
acres, acres, 
Virtually Alienated— 
Homestead Selection and Home- Perpetual, No Right of Alienation— 
stead Grant... iv aoe 1,667,470 Closer Settlement Lease oan 502,657 
oo Group Purchase Lease ... ai 206,714 
Alienable—Long-terni and Settlement Purchase Lease... 958,960 
Perpetual— Western Lands Lease... ves 54,232,448 
Homestead Farm bite Ais 4,782,046 |___________.. 
Suburban Holding ae vas 53,615 Group Total ... ak 55,900,779 
Settlement Lease* ek see 2,770,819 a 
Crown Lease*.., Sie 7,285,895 
Conditional Purchase Lease* |. 157,644 
Conditional Lease* 11,733,894 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Hol: Other Long-term— 
ding... “i 18,695 Western Lands Lease, Ordinary 17,040,382 
Week-end Lease ate vet 172 _—_—_——————__—- 
Town Lands Lease na ie 66 
On Irrigation Areas— 
Irrigation Farm Lease ie 111,758 Short-term and Penner 
Non-Irrigable Lease... fe 14,994 Snow Lease rn * a 672,671 
Town Lands Lease es vee 322, Annual Lease... wee ae 467,335 
—-————_—__—_ Occupation License 3 675,485 
Group Total ... ian 26,924,920 Preferential Occupation isconse 419,155 
poe Permissive Occupancy . oe 7,750,081 
Long-term, Limited Rights of Trrigation Area Lease ... van 149,947 
Alienation— ——__——_— 
Tmprovement Lease... wit 57,141 Group Total ... oe 10,184,624. 
Scrub Lease see ae rt 51,716 _—_—_----——— 
Inferior Lands Lease... 25,513 Forest Lease and Occupation 
Chureh and School Lands Lease 8 Permit... Gee ane een 2,121,545 
Conditional Lease brought under ————— 
Western Lands Act (Perpetual) 93,823 Mining Lease and Permit ... Cia 195,950 
Prickly Pear Lease ree 148,068 _——_——_____—_ 
Residential Lease oes we 5,398 Grand Total .., -[ 115,808,340 
Special Lease... abe ie 936,003 
Gronp Total ... Les 1,317,670 


* New leases mainly perpetual; old leases convertible to perpetual leases, 


The tenures listed ‘in the foregoing table and the rights and obligations 
of their holders are described in the chapter “Land Legislation and Setile- 
ment” of the Official Year Book for 1941-42 and 1942-48. The multiplicity 
of tenures has arisen from legislative measures taken from time to time to 
adapt the conditions of occupation and acquisition of Crown Jand to the 
changing character of rural settlement. 


Lanp IN Irrigation Armas. 


Settlers within irrigation areas generally hold their land under free- 
hold title, tenures leading to alienation, or under leases convertible to 
alienable tenures. A residence condition frequently applies under Crown 
tenures and a requirement of improvements and satisfactory development 
of the land is usual. The principal tenures of irrigable lands in irrigation 
areas carry water rights varying according to the type and area of the 
holding. 
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At 30th June, 1948, there were in irrigation areas 2,568 acres alienated 
as Irrigation Farm Purchases, 158,772 acres in course of alienation as 
Trrigation Land Purchases, 127,074 acres in long-term alienable leases and 
149,947 acres in other leases (including 42,502 acres outside irrigation 
areas but under control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission). 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 


The circumstances leading to the adoption in 1906 of the “Closer Settle- 
ment Policy” are described on page 680 of the Year Book for 1928-29. On 
pages 832-838 of the 1941-42 and 1942-43 edition the manner of provision 
and disposal of land under this policy is dealt with in some detail. 


The Closer Settlement Acts provide that private land and long-term 
leases may be acquired by the Crown in certain circumstances, by direct 
purchase or resumption, to provide for new holdings and for additions to 
existing holdings, Acquisition must be recommended by the Settlement 
Advisory Board and approved by Parliament. Under the Closer Settlement 
Promotion Act, three or more persons, or one or more discharged soldiers 
with prescribed qualifications, may enter into agreements with private 
land-owners to buy private lands, and ex-servicemen may agree to buy 
certain Land Act holdings on subsisting title from their holders. Given 
Ministerial approval, the Crown acquires the land from the vendors and 
disposes of it to settlers by instalment purchase or lease. 


Closer settlement operations have been concerned largely with the settle- 
ment of ex-servicemen of the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45, The following 
table shows particulars of the estates acquired for closer settlement up to 
30th June, 1948, and the method and purpose of acquisition :— 


Table 463.—Closer Settlement: Estates Acquired to 30th June, 1948. 


A 7 Area Purchase Farms after 
Particulars. | Hstates. acres, Pipe) Subdivision, 


METHOD OF ACQUISITION, 


Direct Purchase . ote ia 30 90,164 506,855 673 
Crown Lands Act @. 197) ais toa 23 36,222 295,614 376 
Closer Settlement Acts— 
Promotion Provisions ee Fert 1,735 2,176,343 10,298,274 4,283 
Ordinary Provisions ae 125 2,041,571 8,844,590 8,877 
Resumption of Long-term Leases he 70 806,217 200,802 784 
Total Acquired... Por aes 1,983 5,150,517 20,146,135 9,943 


PURPOSE OF ACQUISITION, 


Soldiers only, 1914-18 War 1,531 1,710,272 8,113,956 4,009 
War peeve Land Settlement, 1939- 

45 W. rr 129 1,005,485 5,038,562 858 
Other Pacnoeed wee Yes. pies Cae 823 2,484,760 6,993,617 5,076 


Total Acquired we ses 1,983 5,150,517 20,146,135 9,943 
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SETTLEMENT OF EX-SERVICEMEN, 
1914-1918 War. 


Conditions under which ex-soldiers of the 1914-18 war acquined their 
holdings and assistance rendered to them in subsequent years are outlined 
in the Year Book for 1941-42 and 1942-43 and previous issues. Operations 
under this scheme are now confined to the administration of existing hold- 
ings and monetary advances made thereon. From land acquired and crown 
lands made available for Soldier Settlement, 9,882 farms had been provided 
up to 80th June, 1948. Farms numbering 5,468 had been transferred or 
reverted to the Crown to that date and 4,414 farms comprising 5,648,858 
acres remained under occupation, 


1939-1945. War. 

Commonwealth-State Land Settlement Agreement, 1945. 
Following the introduetory War Service Land Settlement Act, 194% 
(described in the Year Book 1941-42 and 1942-43) an Agreement made 
between the Commonwealth and State Governments in November, 1945, 
was tatified by the Parliament of New South Wales by the War Service 
Land Settlement Agreement Act, 1945. Under the Agreement, the State 
finds, subdivides, and improves and develops the land to make it quickly 
productive after allocation to settlers. Half the cost of so providing and 

developing the land is borne by the Commonwealth Government. 


The State receives and deals with applications from ex-servicemen 
within five years of their discharge or the cessation of hostilities, whichever 
is the later; selected applicants, who are chosen by the State, are trained 
and maintained by the Commonwealth during training and the finst year 
of occupation. The Commonwealth also bears half the cost of remission of 
rent and interest payments during the first year of occupation, and any loss 
to the State arising from advances imade to settlers with Commonwealth 
concurrence. 

Principles governing the settlement of ex-servicemen were defined as 
follows: settlement to be undertaken only where economic prospects for 
the production concerned are reasonably sound; settlers to possess farm- 
ing aptitude and experience; holdings to be of a size enabling settlers to 
operate efficiently and to earn a reasonable labour income; lack of capital 
not to preclude selection, but settlers expected to invest a reasonable 
proportion of their capital in the holdings; and all settlers to be given 
adequate guidance and technical advice. 

Implementation of this agreement made it necessary to amend a number 
of State Acts with the object of facilitating the settlement of ex-servicemen 
on acquired lands. 

Classification of Applicants. 

All applicants for participation in the Land Settlement Scheme appear 
before a Classification Committee of three members constituted under 
the War Service Land Settlement Act, 1941, and, if considered eligible 
and suitable, are issued with a qualification certificate. The Committee, 
which commenced operations in July, 1948, issued many certificates to 
applicants still serving in the Forces. Up to 30th June, 1948, 21,406 
applications for certificates had been received and 14,031 certificates had 
been issued for purposes as follows: pastoral, 4,766; pastoral and farming, 
6,558; farming, 314; dairying, 1,364; orchards, 689; other purposes, 340. 
The holder of a qualifying certificate is entitled to apply for inclusion 
in a ballot for a subdivision of acquired land, or to submit a proposal under 
the “promotion” provisions of the Scheme described later. 


{ 
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AcQuISITION or LAND. 


The Agreement provides that the State shall acquize- compulsorily or by 
agreement, private lands or lands under lease from the Crown, comprised 
in .an approved ‘plan of settlement. Lands acquired in this manner through. 
the State Department of Lands have been “picked” properties in good. 
rainfall areas or with assured water supplies. Private lands are acquired 
by either the “Ballot or Acquisition” method or the “Promotion” method. 


“Ballot or Acquisition’ Method. 

The acquisition of properties for subdivision and disposal by ballot. 
is carried out under the provisions of the Closer Settlement (Amendment) 
Act, 1907, by the Closer Settlement Advisory Boards, which report to the 
Minister on the suitability of properties in their respective areas. 
for closer settlement. They make recommendations for the acquisition of 
properties, reporting as to value, capacity, and number of farms into which 
these could be subdivided. Upon selection, such lands are safeguarded: 
against dealings, and made transferable only with the Minister’s consent.. 
Then follows a joint inspection of the land by a Closer Settlement Advisory 
Board and by Commonwealth representatives, who determine whether a 
detailed investigation by the State is warranted. The latter includes a 
topographical survey, comparison with sales of neighbouring lands, a soil 
classification and survey, erosion survey and a report from the Local 
Closer Settlement Advisory Committee, which is a voluntary advisory body, 
composed of representatives of local organisations. On these reports, 
the Closer Settlement Advisory Board and Commonwealth representatives. 
confer as to suitability, the number and type of farms into which the 
estate can be divided, and the developmental work necessary, Formal 
concurrence of the Commonwealth is then obtained, and thereupon the 
Board negotiates with the owner to decide the value of the property, which 
must not exceed that at 10th February, 1942, plus the value of any improve- 
ments since that date. The Board finally recommends to the Minister 
either that the estate be purchased at a price agreed upon by the Board 
and the owner or, failing agreement, that it be resumed at a ‘price deter- 
mined by the Board. Approval of the Parliament of New South Wales: 
is necessary before acquisition is completed. 


At 80th June, 1948, Parliament had approved of the acquisition of 
56 estates, comprising 720,982 acres, for a total purchase price of £3,591,937. 
It was anticipated that 651 farms would be provided from these areas. 
Estates actually acquired at 30th June, 1948, numbered 47, with a probable 
580 farms, covering 650,985 acres; the cost was £3,218,004. J’ayms made 
available for application +o the same date totalled 337; of these, 281 farms. 
comprising 250;715 acres had been allotted to settlers, 


“Promotiow’ Method. 

“Promotion” cases are dealt with under the provisions of the Closer: 
Settlement Amendment (Conversion) Act, 1948. The Act provides that 
three or more (amended to one or more in December, 1947) ex-servicemen 
holding a qualification certificate, who desire to acquire any private lands: 
from the one owner may, with the owner’s consent, apply to the Minister to 
acquire the property on his or their behalf at the price shown in the applica~ 
tion. A Closer Settlement Advisory Board values the land, but its valua- 
tion must not exceed the value as at 10th February, 1942, plus improve- 
ments effected since that date. The application is refused if the price 
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approved by the applicant and the owner exceeds this valuation, and in 
other cases detailed investigation similar to that for the “ballot or acquisi- 
tion” method is undertaken by the State. If, after investigation, the Closer 
Settlement Advisory Board believes the property suitable, the concurrence 
of the Commouwealth in its acquisition is sought. Unless Commonwealth 
approval is obtained, no further action is taken. Final approval to 
purchase is given by the State Minister; parliamentary consent is not 
required. : 


Under the “promotion” provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts, 760 
groups, composed of 1,570 ex-servicenien, had submitted proposals for the 
acquisition and subdivision of 760 estates up to 80th June, 1948. Agree- 
ment with owners on acquisition and price had been reached in 115 cases 
aggregating 497,788 acres, valued at £2,488,698. It was proposed to sub- 
divide this area into 377 farms. Purchase was completed in 82 of these 
cases, aggregating 358,010 acres subdivided into 278 farms, Applications 
were refused in 205 cases, and the remainder were still under consideration. 


Tenure of Farms. 


The two main methods of settlement in operation, viz., “ballot or acquisi- 
tion” and “promotion,” are described in the preceding subsection. Under 
the “ballot or acquisition” metliod, the State subdivides the land into farms 
of adequate size; advertises the farms as available for application; and 
allots them to qualified ex-servicemen by way of ballot, conducted by the , 
Local Land Board for the district. Under the “promotion” method, after 
the Crown has purchased the property, it subdivides the land into farms 
where necessary, and vests the title of the farms in the applicants. 


The tenure granted under both methods 1s a lease in perpetuity, known 
as a Oloser Settlement Lease. Its principal features are:— 


The annual rental is 24 per cent. of the capital value of the farm, 
inclusive of “ground improvements.” 


Structural improvements ou the holding are paid for separately. 
Principal must be repaid in not more than 35 equal aunual instalments. 
The interest rate is 24 per cent. per annum and interest only is payable 
during the first five years. 


Lessees must reside on tlie holding for a term of five years, commenc- 
ing within six months of allowance by the Land Board, 


Lessees are required to use proper methods of land husbandry, to 
destroy noxious animals and vegetation, to preserve timber on the 
land, and to prevent land erosion and overstocking. 


Ministerial consent is necessary to transfer, convey, assign, mortgage 
or otherwise deal with the lease. 


The lease is not transferable until ten years after commencement 
except to another qualified serviceman or, in the event of death of the 
lessee, to his widow or children. 


At 30th June, 1948, the outstanding capital value of Closer Settlement 
Leases actually granted under the scheme was £1,867,042, and the capital 
value of structural improvements to such leases amounted to a further 
£183,053. 
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Development of Farms. 


Existing structural improvements on a farm, which are the property 
of the Crown, are paid for separately, as’ indicated previously. Further 
“developmental” improvements under the War Service Land Settlement 
Act, whether effected before or after the settler enters into occupation, are 
paid for by him under similar terms. 


The extent of “developmental” work authorised is:— 


Fencing of external boundary; provision of an essential water 
supply; erection of a dwelling (cost must not exceed £1,500—maximum 
up to 1947 was £750); erection of a utility shed; erection of a dairy, 
bails and yard (dairy farm only); and clearing or timber treatment 
(cost is added to the capital value of the farm, on which rent is payable 
in perpetuity at 24 per cent, per annum). 


The plan of development of every farm is a matter for discussion and 
agreement between the Closer Settlement Advisory Boards and the Com- 
monwealth Director of Land Settlement. In addition, where pasture 
Improvement is carried out by the State, it is charged against the settler’s 
Advance Account, with interest at 82 per cent. per annum. If the settler 
is also required to develop the farm by pasture improvement, the require- 
ment is made an actual condition of the lease and, where necessary, finance 
is granted as an advauce carrying interest at 34 per cent. per annum. 


Under the Agreement, the State develops and improves land acquired 
for settlement to a stage where it can be brought into production by a 
settler within a reasonable time. Shortages of materials and labour have 
made it possible for the State to do this in only a few instances; in most 
cases the settlers secure tenders to effect these improvements or to carry 
them out themselves after obtaining Departmental approval of their plans. 
Roads within a settlement are constructed by the State, mostly through 
the agency of the local shire councils. 


Expenditure from the General Loan Account of New South Wales for 
the acquisition, development and improvement of estates for the settlement 
of ex-servicemen of the 1939-45 war was £4,316,229 to 30th June, 1948, 


Advances for Stock, Plant, etc. 


In terms of the Agreement, the Minister for Lands may make such 
advances as he deems necessary for the satisfactory occupation and develop- 
ment of settlers’ farms. Advances, applications for which are examined 
closely, are made for working capital, effecting further improvements 
(internal fencing, further water supply, farm buildings, etc.), and for 
the purchase of stock, plant and equipment. These are repayable within 
varying maximum periods in equal annual instalments, and all carry an 
interest rate of 8% per cent. per annum on the outstanding balance. They 
are secured by mortgages, bills of sale, ete. Advances for all purposes 
approved to 30th June, 1948, numbered 308 for an amount of £921,863 
an average per advance of almost £3,000. Money actually advanced to 
that date was £396,942. 


Living Allowances Granted to Settlers. 


A living allowance may be granted to a settler for a period of twelve 
months after he commences to occupy and work the farm. The rates and 
conditions of the living allowances are determined by the Commonwealth, 
and vary according to the settler’s marital status and the number of his 
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dependants. Allowances are paid by the State from moneys made avail- 
able by the Commonwealth. At 30th June, 1948, living allowanees were 
being paid. to 305 settlers. Allowances paid during 1947-48 amounted to 
£55,588. 


Training Courses. for Settlers, 


Each settler who. obtains. a holding is eligible to undertake. a, short 
“vefresher” course of training designed to impart knowledge of modern 
farming and farm management,, particularly. the business side of his farm. 
It is a residential course of about eight weeks, conducted by experts at 
State Agricultural Experimental Farms. Trainees are paid rail’ fares 
and allowances. To 30th June, 1948, 89 ex-servicemen had completed this 
course and 57 others had completed a course on approved farms, Another 
83 ex-servicemen were undergoing training at this date. 


Summary of Settlement, 

Operations under the settlement: scheme to 30th. June, 1948, showing 
the position at different stages of the transfer, are set out in the following 
table :— 

Table 464.—-Ex-Servicemen’s Land Settlement Scheme, 1939-1945 War: 
Operations to 30th June, 1948. 


Farms after Purchase 
Particulars, Estates. Subdivision. Area Price, 
0 acres, 
No. & 
* BALLOT OR ACQUISITION ’’ ESTATES. 

pope ied by Parliament... 56 651 720,982 8,591,937 
Actually acquired .., abe 47 580 650,085 8,218,004 
Under occupation ie as 281. 250,715 | ova 

** PROMOTION ” ESTATES, 
Approved by Minister Zell 115 877 497,788 2,488,698 
“Actually acquired ae 82, 278 858,010 1,818,139 
Under occupation 82, 278 353,010 1,818,139 

ToTaL—ALL EStatEs, 
Approved ae 171 1,028 1,218,770 6,080,635 
Actually acquire 129 858 1,005,485* 6,038,562* 
Onder occupation Pi 559 608,725 | sane 


* Including 1,540 acres for £2,419 acquired under the Crown Lands Act, 


In addition, at. 80th June, 1948, ex-servicemen of. the 1989-1945 war were 
occupying 14 Irrigation Farm Leases with an area of 9,321 acres, 685 
miscellaneous holdings amounting to 95,191 acres on Crown Lands, and 
66 Western Iiands Leases comprising 2,168,768 acres in the Western 
Division, 
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OVERSEA TRADE 


ContrRoL or Oversea TRADE. 


The Commonwealth Parliament makes laws with respect to trade and 
«ommerce with other countries and among the States of Australia, 


The first Commonwealth Act relating to customs came into operation by 
proclamation on 4th October, 1901. The Act, with amendments, provides 
administrative machinery in relation to customs, prescribes the manner in 
which duties are to be computed and paid, and authorises the inspection of 
‘imports and exports. 


Prior to federation, a different tariff was in operation in each State, and 
interstate trade was subject to the same duties as oversea, trade. On 8th 
October, 1901, when the Customs Tariff Act of 1902 was introduced in the 
‘Commonwealth Parliament, a uniform tariff for all the States was imposed, 
‘trade and commerce between the States became free, and the power of the 
‘Commonwealth to impose duties of customs and excise became exclusive, 
except that the State of Western Australia was given the right to levy duty 
on interstate imports for a period of five years. 


Control of Imports and Exports—Department of Trade and Customs. 


Matters relating to trade and customs are administered by the Common- 
wealth Department of Trade and Customs, which is under the direction of 
a Commonwealth Minister. 


By the Customs Act certain imports are prohibited, and the prohibition 
may be extended to other commodities by regulation. The conditions under 
which goods for export are prepared may be prescribed by regulation, and 
the exportation of goods which do not conform to the required standards 
may be prohibited. In terms of the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 
1905-1933, the importation or exportation of any goods may be prohibited 
‘by regulation unless they bear a prescribed trade description. 


Regulations under the Banking Act, 1945, prohibit the export of goods 
except under license, and prescribe the terms and conditions of such licenses. 
*10819—] 
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Department of Commerce and Agriculture. 


The Commonwealth Department of Commerce and Agriculture supervises 
matters relating to the oversea marketing of Australian produce. Its 
functions include the collection and dissemination of commercial and 
industrial data, the supervision of the grade and quality of goods exported, 
the investigation of matters affecting trade, commerce and industry, and 
the control of the Trade Commissioner service abroad. The department is 
under the control of a minister of the Crown and is assisted by an Export 
Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives of Australian exporters 
and of various Commonwealth Departments, including Trade and Customs, 


Under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, official control is exer- 
cised over the preparation, manufacture, quality, grading, packing and 
labelling of practically all foodstuffs exported. 


A uumber of marketing organizations has been constituted by the 
Commonwealth to control the export and distribution abroad of certain 
Australian comniodities. 


Trade representation abroad is conducted by Trade Commissioners who 
have been appointed for service in the United Kingdom, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Hong Kong, Egypt and the 
United States of America, by a Commercial Secretary in France, and by 
a Comniercial Counsellor in Japan. The Agent-General is the official repre- 
sentative of the Government of New South Wales in London. 


Tariff Board, 


The Tariff Board was appointed to assist the Minister under an Act 
which came into operation in March, 1922. The Board consists of four 
members, including an administrative officer of the Department of Tvade 
and Customs, who is chairman. The Tariff Board Act, 1921-1934, prescribes 
that the Minister shall refer to the Board for investigation such matters 
as appeals against the decisions of the Comptroller-General in respect of 
the interpretation of the tariff; the necessity for new, increased, or reduced 
duties or for bounties; the effect of bounties; proposals for applying 
preferential tariffs to any country; and questions such as whether undue 
advantage is being taken of tariff protection by charging unnecessarily 
high prices. In addition, the. Minister may require the Board to inquire 
into the classification of goods under by-law items in the tariff or the deter- 
mination of the value of goods for duty, and he may request it to report as 
to the effect of the customs and excise tariffs and of the customs laws on 
the industries of the Commonwealth, and on other matters affecting the 
encouragement of industries in relation to the tariff. 


War-time Regulations and Mutual Aid Agreements. 


A description of war-time Mutual Aid Agreenients and an outline of 
war-time regulations relating to oversea trade are given in previous issues 
of the Year Book (see No. 50, page 118). 


Post-war Control of Oversea Trade. 


Since the war, Australian oversea trade has been seriously affected by a 
continuing adverse balance of payments between countries of the sterling 
group and the dollar countries (United States and Canada). In order to 
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conserve dollar exchange and reduce the adverse balance, the Common- 
wealth Government has retained strict control of foreign exchange and 
oversea trade. 


Under the Banking (Foreign Exchange) Regulations, which came into 
force in January, 1947, foreign exchange transactions are subject to control 
by the Commonwealth Bank. ‘The Regulations prescribe that a license 
must be obtained from the Department of Trade and Customs for the 
export of any goods not specially exempted from control. Foreign currency 
arising from the sale of Australian products overseas is placed at the 
Gisposal of the Commonwealth Bank, which pays the exporter an equivalent 
amount in Australian currency. 


Imports into Australia are controlled under the Customs (Import 
Licensing) Regulations, promulgated on 1st December, 1939. During the 
war, the importation of-some classes of goods was prohibited; others were 
admitted on a percentage basis (quantity or value) relative to imports in 
1938-39, and in some cases applications for permission to import goods 
were dealt with on their merits without reference to past importations, 
After the war, many classes of goods were removed from the prohibited or 
quota-basig lists, and by 1948, except for a limited range of non-essential 
commodities, there were no restrictions on imports from the United King- 
dom and other sterling countries. However, licenses were still required for 
the import of all goods from non-sterling countries. 


In May, 1947, as a result of the increasing shortage of dollar exchange, 
the granting of new licenses to import goods from the United States and 
Canada was suspended. In September of the same year, restrictions 
(ineluding some prohibitions) were imposed on imports into Australia of 
an exteusive range of commodities of which newsprint, motor vehicle 
chassis, tobacco and petrol were the most important. At the same time fewer 
dollars were allocated for film royalties and travel expenditure. Import 
quotas were reduced again in December, 1947. In particular, imports of 
American tobacco leaf were to be halved in 1948-49, and imports of motor 
vehicles from North America to be limited to a value of £A8,000,000 
between December, 1947, and June, 1948, and to £A6,000,000 in 1948-49, 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION, 


A Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment sponsored by the United Nations Economic and Security 
Council was constituted early in 1946, and in September of that year a 
proposed charter for an International Trade Organization was discussed in 
London by the Committee, upon which Australia was represented. 


At Geneva, in April, 1947, the Preparatory Committee sponsored nego- 
tiations for tariff variations on a country-to-country and product-by-product 
basis. In this connection, Australia published schedules (a) of items 
regarding which other countries had signified a desire to negotiate, (b) of 
items upon which tariff concessions were proposed to be sought by Australia, 
and (ec) of certain Australian goods given preferential treatment in British 
markets which might be affected by negotiations. A draft charter for the 
International Trade Organization was considered by delegates of seventeen 
nations at Geneva on 22nd August, 1947, and was finally adopted at a 
further world trade conference representing fifty-seven governments held 
at Havana from 21st November, 1947, to 24th March, 1948; the Havana 
Conference also set up an Interim Commission with an Executive Com- 
mittee of eighteen members, on which Australia is represented. A General 
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Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was adopted at the Geneva Conferences, 
and new tariffs were provisionally applied from 18th November, 1947, by 
the Australian Government and by the governments of eight other coun- 
tries, including the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada. The 
Charter and Agreement were ratified by Act of the Commonwealtl. 


Parliament in December, 1947. 


Charter of the International Trade Organization. 

The Charter of the International Trade Organization requires each: 
member nation to maintain high levels of employment and purchasing. 
power within its own territory. Any member with a continuing favourable 
balance of trade likely to cause balance of payment difficulties in other- 
countries, must endeavour to correct this position, primarily by increasing. 
imports. All member nations are required to assist in the development of 
under-developed countries. 

There is provision in the Charter for negotiation between member- 
nations for the reduction of preferences and tariffs, Preferences existing. 
in 1946 between the countries of the British Commonwealth are specifically 
preserved but may be reduced by mutual consent. The granting of further 
preferences is restricted, and each member nation is required to extend 
equal tariff treatment (“unconditional most-favoured nation treatment”) 
to other members. 

The Charter imposes some restrictions on export subsidies but expressly 
permits stabilization schemes for the marketing of primary products. Re-- 
strictions on imports or exports other than duties or taxes are prohibited, 
except for purposes such as the relief of a domestic shortage of essential: 
commodities, Anti-dumping duties may be imposed when necessary. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade provides for a general: 
reduction in tariff rates by the signatory countries and includes certain. 
provisions relating to imports and exports. These provisions are designed: 
ta prevent any reduction in tariff rates from being rendered ineffectual: 
by trading restrictions or discriminatory measures, except where such 
measures are justified by the economic conditions within the country’ 
applying them, 

Important Australian export items on which the United States reduced. 
import duties under the agreement were wool (25 per cent. reduction), and 
beef, mutton, lamb and butter (50 per cent. reduction). United States. 
import duties were reduced on other items, including apples, dried eggs, 
taunic acid, eucalyptus oil, copper concentrates, zine and zinc ores, and’ 
tanning extracts, Australia also obtained valuable concessions from 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and other countries, chiefly in regard to: 
the export of primary products. 

Concessions in Australian duties were negotiated after consultation with 
the United Kingdom and other British Commonwealth countries. Aus-- 
tralian concessions took two forms: (a) concessions in British preferential. 
margins, and (b) reductions in Australian tarifis. Existing preferences 
on important items such as meat, butter, sugar and fresh apples in the 
United Kingdom were not affected. In the United Kingdom market the: 
preference concessions affected raisins, certain canned fruits, dried tree 
fruits, honey and some other items, In the Canadian market the mosé 
important concessions related to raisins, canned fruits, fruit pulp and 
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edible gelatine. Negotiations withthe United States resulted in reductions 
in the Australian tariff on motor veliicle chassis, motor body panels, type- 
writers, adding machinés, cash registers and motor cycles, 


More than one hundred agreements in which Australia took no direct 
part were arranged between negotiating countries at Geneva. Under the 
terms of the General Arrangement, Australia will benefit from these separate 
agreements. In all, there were about 12,000 items separately listed in the 
tariff schedules under the Agreement. 


A further world conference (representing 34 nations) on trade and 
tariffs began at Annecy in France on 11th April, 1949. 


Customs TARIFF, 


The Australian Customs Tariff provides customs duties under three 
-headings—the British Preferential, the Intermediate, and the General Tariff, 


The British Preferential Tariff applies to goods wholly produced 
or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom. Jt also covers goods 
of which the factory or works cost is represented by not less than 
“5 per cent. of United Kingdom, or United Kingdom and Australian 
labour and imaterial; if the goods are scheduled as not commercially 
manufactured in Australia, the minimum percentage is 25 per cent., and 
in. certain cases 50 per cent. It is an essential condition that the final 
processes of manufacture take place in the United Kingdom, and that the 
goods are consigned direct to Australia. This tariff extends to certain 
produce of British Crown colonies, protéctorates, or territories undér 
British mandate. By separate trade agreements the British Preferential 
Tariff has been applied to some products of Newfoundland, of the 
Dominions of Canada and New Zealand and of the Territories of New 
Guinea and Papua, except where special duties are provided. 


The Intermediate Tariff, which was a feature of the Australian Customs 
Tariff until 14th October, 1932, was brought into operation again on 1st 
January, 1937, and applied to certain items in order to facilitate the 
implementation of trade agreements. The benefits of the Intermediate 
Tariff were extended in whole or in part by proclamation to a large num- 
ber of countries with which Australia’s balance of trade was generally 
favourable. 


Trade agreements were completed in 1986 with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, and the Union of South Africa, and the Intermediate Tariff 
applied as from 1st January, 1937, to certain specified importations from 
these countries, and as from 30th December, 1938, to certain commoditiés 
imported from Switzerland under an agreement made with that country in 
1938. Brazil became subject to intermediate tariff rates from 1st January, 
1940, Greece from 17th June, 1940, and the United States of America ‘from 
18th February, 1948. These agreements were modified in November, 1947, 
by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (see page 510). 


The General Tariff applies to all goods other than those brought under 
the British Preferential Tariff or Intermediate Tariff and those which are 
entitled to special import duties under the preferential tariffs of various 
Acts of Patliament. 


Revenue collected from customs’ duties, according to classes of goods, is 
shown in Table 488. 
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Primage Duties. 


A primage duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem was imposed for revenue 
purposes from 10th July, 1930, upon almost all goods, in addition to duties 
collected in accordance with the tariff. The rate was increased to 4 per 
cent. on 6th November, 1980, and to 10 per cent. on most items on 11th 
July, 1981. Primage duties on certain goods under the British Preferential 
Tariff were reduced on 5th October, 1933. 


Under the Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) Act, 1934, ad valorem 
primage duties at rates of 4 per cent., 5 per cent., or 19 per cent. are levied 
according to the origin and type of goods. Goods the produce or manu- 
facture of Norfolk Island, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, and the Territory of 
New Guinea, and a number of specified goods for use by primary pro- 
ducers are exempt from primage duty. Many machines, tools of trade, 
and raw materials not manufactured or produced in Australia are also 
free of primage duty when subject to the British Preferential Tariff. 
Primage duties at the rates applicable to the British Preferential Tariff 
are imposed on Canadian goods admissible under the British Preferential 
Tariff and on proclaimed commodities from British non-self-governed 
colonies and protectorates. As from 1st January, 19387, all countries whose 
products were admissible under the Intermediate Customs Tariff were 
accorded a reduction of rate to 4 per cent. or 5 per cent., or exemption 
from primage duty in respect of specified tariff items. In November, 1947, 
the primage duties were eliminated in some cases under the terms of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (see page 510). Revenue from 
primage duties in New South Wales is shown in Table 488. 


Special War Duty. 


An additional (war-time) customs duty, representing 10 per cent. of the 
sum of customs and primage duties, was payable on all goods except un- 
manufactured tobacco, petrol and similar petroleum and shale products 
from 8rd May, 1940, to 15th November, 1946. Collections are shown in 
Table 488. 


Hachange Adjustment. 


The Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act, 1933, and subsequent 
amendments, provided for adjustments to be made in ordinary customs 
duties because of the depreciation of Australian currency in relation to the 
currencies to which the benefit of the British Preferential Tariff extended. 
The Acts were repealed in November, 1947, when the basis of valuation 
of goods for duty purposes was changed from British to Australian cur- 
rency. An outline of these Acts was given in previous issues of the Year 
Book (see No. 50, page 187). 


Ottawa Agreement. 


As a result of the Imperial Economic Conference held in Ottawa during 
July and August, 1932, an agreement was made between the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom for increased trade pre- 
ference. The agreeinent was ratified by the United Kingdom and Australia 
Trade Agreement Act, 1932. The term of the agreement expired in August, 
1937, after a currency of five years, but it continues in force, as neither 
party has denounced it. The terms of the agreement and subsequent 
negotiations for its review are described on page 316 of the 1938-39 issue 
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of the Year Book. Reductions in British preference were agreed to in 
respect of certain items under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
negotiated at an international conference at Geneva in November, 1947 (see 
page 510). 


Reciprocal Tariffs and Trade Agreements. 


An historical review of the pre-war development of reciprocal trading 
arrangements between Australia and certain other countries wag given in 
earlier editions of this Year Book. The trade agreements and reciprocal 
tariff arrangements current in 1946 were modified and extended in 
November, 1947, by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (see 
page 510). 

Industries Preservation Act. 


The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1991-1986, provides 
that the Minister, after inquiry by the Tariff Board, may under certain 
conditions impose dumping duty or dumping freight duty on imports in 
order to protect Australian industry from the dumping of foreign goods. 


Similarly a special exchange duty may be imposed on goods imported 
from a country whose currency has depreciated in relation to Australian 
currency, if the sale of these goods by reason of such depreciation is detri- 
mental to Australian industry. 


Sales Tax. 


Since 1st August, 1930, certain goods imported into Australia, as well as 
local secondary products, have been subject to the Sales Tax. Where the 
sales tax is payable on imports, it is collected by the customs authorities 
at ports of entry, unless the importer is a manufacturer or wholesaler 
registered under the Sales Tax Assessment Act. It is payable on the sum 
of the following:—(a) the value of the goods for duty purposes; (b) the 
customs duty payable; and (c) 20 per cent. of the sum of (a) and (b). 
Certain imports from Fiji, New Zealand, Papua, New Guinea and Norfolk 
Island are exenipt. Particulars as to rates of sales tax, etc., are published 
in the chapter, “Public Finance.” 


The total amount of sales tax paid in New South Wales in 1947-48 was 
£14,988,872, and of this sum £1,110,150 or 7.4 per cent. was collected by the 
Trade and Customs Department. 


Statistics or Oversea TRADE. 
Source of Statistics. 


Statistics relating to the oversea trade of the various States of Australia 
are compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician from records of the 
Department of Trade and Customs. The particulars of imports as 
shown in this chapter include those re-exported for consumption in other 
States or elsewhere. Exports classified as “Australian Produce” include 
products of other Australian States which have been shipped oversea at 
ports in New South Wales, but they do not include products of New South 
Wales despatched abroad from ports in other States. 


The values, as shown in the following tables relating to goods imported 
and exported oversea, are based on the values recorded by the Department 
of Trade and Customs. 
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Valuation of Imports, 


The values of goods imported from oversea, as shown in this chapter, 
aye expressed on a revised basis in Australian currency free on board at 
port of shipment. This basis was adopted, as from 15th November, 1947, 
fox the valuation of goods for ad valorem duty, in terms of the Customs 
Amendment Act, 1947. Conversion to Australian currency is based on the 
eommercial rates of exchange. 


Tn previous issues of the Year Book, the valnes of oversea imports were 
ghown, as recorded, in British currency, and represented the sum of 
the: following:—(q) The actual price paid by the Australian importer 
plus any special deduction, or the current domestic value in the country 
of export at the date of exportation, whichever was the higher; (b) 
all charges for placing the goods free on board at the port of export; and 
(2) 10 per cent, of the amounts (a) and (b). 


Valuation of Exports. 


The value of goods exported is recorded in Australian currency and 
includes the cost of containers. Uutil 1st July, 1987, most commodities 
were assessed at their value in the principal markets in Australia, though 
a different method as described in the Official Year Book, 198-39, was 
adopted at various dates for sugar, wool, wheat, flour and butter. 


Since ist July, 1937, the values of exports generally have been assessed 
as follows :— 

(1) Goods sold to oversea buyers before export—the f.o.b. equivalent of 
the price at which the goods were sold, e.g., as regards wool, the 
actual price paid by the oversea buyer plus the cost of all services 
incurred by him in placing the wool on board ship. 

(2) Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.o.b. equivalent 
of the current price offering for similar goods in the principal 
markets: of the country to which the goods were despatched for 
sale. As regards wool, the f.o.b. equivalent of the current price 
ruling in Australia pormally provides a suflicient approxima- 
tion of the f.o.b. equivalent of the price ultimately received. 


Oversea Trade in the War Years, 


An account of “civil” and Government oversea trade during the war 
years is given on pages 121 and 122 of Official Year Book No. 50, 


During the war (1939-1945), lend-lease and mutual aid agreements re« 
sulted in heavy imports on Commonwealth Government account. In 1948- 
44, imports of merchandise into New South Wales free of duty for the 
Commonwealth Government amounted to £70,141,000 or 62 per cent. of total 
imports of merchandise. In the same year, exports of merchandise on 
Government account from New South Wales were valued at £18,757,000 or 
35 per cent. of total exports. Thereafter there was a gradual decline (except 
for a slight increase in the proportion of Government exports in 1944-45), 
and in 1947-48 the proportion of imports and exports on Government 
account in New South Wales trade was only 8 per cent. 


The statistics of New South Wales trade in this chapter exclude certain 
pnentered exports from Australia on Government account which cannot be 
apportioned amongst the States. These exports are estimated at £12,600,000 
in 1941-42, £2,500,000 in 1942-48, £10,000,000 in 1948-44, and £2,000,000 in, 
1944-45, 
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The amounts payable for imports or receivable for exports during the 
war years are not indicated accurately by the recorded trade figures. 
Exports to Australian Forces and imports and exports under Lend-Lease 
and mutual aid arrangements required no current payment, and payments 
were made under contracts by the United Kingdom Government for wool 
and some minor items irrespective of actual shipment of these, as well as 
for some unrecorded exports of war material. Moreover, certain wat 
material was recorded. in trade statistics In years later than those in which 
payment was made for it by Australia. 


Goods imported or exported direct by Allied Forces temporarily resident: 
in New South Wales are excluded from the trade statistics of the war 
years, 


Oversea Imports and Exports—Total Value. 


The following table shows the total valuc of the oversea imports and 
exports of New South Wales, relative to those of Australia, during various 
years from 1920-21 to 1947-48. The figures do not include the value of 
exports in the form of ships’ stores. 


In the total oversea trade of Australia in 1947-48, the share of New South 
Wales was 38.2 per cent.; exports were 32.9 per cent. and imports 44.7 per 
cent. of the Commonwealth totals. <A relatively high share of imports is 
usual; Sydney is the port of entry for some merchandise destined ulti- 
mately for other States. 


Table 465.—Oversea Imports and Exports, New South Wales and Australia, 
‘ Including Bullion and Specie, 


N.8.W. Overséa Exports. ? 
N.S.W. NAS.W. Australia, 
etal ae Oversea Total Trade || Total Trade 
a Tmports, or ae aes | Total Oversea, Oversea. 
roduce. roduce, x 
VALUE IN £ AUSTRALIAN, EREE ON BOARD AT Ports, 
1921 65,044 418 48,302,717 4,299,089 52,601,806 | 118,546,219 |) 281,218,574 
1929 57,776,922 47,170,407 2,118,483 49,288,890 | 107,085,812 272,334,992" 
1931 28,115,820 30,346,929 1,517,998 31,864,927 59,980,747 170,230,096- 
1938 58,253,622 45,018,310 3,393,191 48,411,501 | 106,665,123 287,746,321 
1939 52,898,424 41,527,687 4,375,393 45,903,080 98,801,504 257,250,341 
1940 62,841,614 | 67,370,087 8,023,660 | 70,398,747 | 183,235,361 || 307,454,004 
1941 55,587,024 61,435,967 1,991,738 63,427,705 | 119,014,729 285,168,465- 
1942, 63,990,208 62,425,210 1,711,704 64,136,914 | 128,127,212 342,570,625 
1943 98,360,530 51,779,355 2,483,970 54,268,385 | 152,628,855 371,319,454 
1944 116,113,320 51,845,268 2,243,615 54,088,883 | 170;202,208 891,031,656 
1945 115,402,289° 58,220,694 2,616,194 60,836,888 | 176,239,177 370,279,118. 
1946 87,714,058 73,650,963 3,190,312 76,841,275 164,555,333 402,144,706: 
1947 94,021,250 | 118,073,930 8,506,042 | 116,579,972 | 210,601,222 || 518,513,455 
1948 151,916,904 | 181,730,413 3,020,085 | 184,750,448 | 286,667,852 749,700,457 
VALUE PER H®AD OF POPULATION, 
£ad £ad £4ad. &£ 3d £3ad. & 34 
1921 3111 3: 238 2 & 2 1 2 25) 3 6 56 14 9° 5119 7 
1929 , 238: 6 2 1819 9 017 1 19 16 10 48 2 0 |P 4217 5 
1931 ) 11 O11 ll 18 6 0 11 11 1210 56 23.11 4 26 4 6 
1988 21 911 1612 %& 151 1717 4 39 7 3 4117 8 
1989 19° 6 gt 15 38 7 112 0 1615 7 36 2 4 37 2 0 
1940 2214 7 24.7 4 1 111 25 9 8 48 310° 43 1A 11 
1941 19:18 5 22 0 4 Of 3 2214 7 42.13 0 40 511 
1942 22\ 14 10 22 3 9 012 2 22)15 11 4510 9 4719 ff 
1943 B4 11 2 1g 3°11 017 6 19} 1 4 5812 6 61 10 10 
1944 40 8 8 18 11 015 7 | 1816 8 60 5 4 63 15 6 
1945 39 15 6 20 1 3 018 0 20 19 3 60 14 8 50 7 9 
1046 29:18 2 25 2 3 11 9 26 4 0 56 2 2 54 2 6 
1947 3114 6 88 3 1 1 3 8 39 6 9 71 1 8 67217 8 
1948 5010 7 4316 4 1041 44:16 5° 95 7 0 98 2 6 
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Recovery of oversea trade from the effects of the economic depression 
of the early nineteen-thirties began in 1932-33. Thereafter there was a 
steady annual increase in the value of imports and exports until 1937-38, 
when the value of the oversea trade of New South Wales was approximately 
equivalent to that of the year 1998-29. There was a decline of about 7 
per cent. in 1938-89, followed by an increase of 35 per cent. in 1939-40, 


Apart from minor fluctuations, the values of imports and exports have 
continued to increase since 1941-42. Up to 1945-46 this was partly due to 
the expanded volume of trade caused by the war, but increases of 73 per 
sent, in the value of imports and 48 per cent. in the value of exports in 
1947-48 as compared with 1945-46 were mainly due to the continuous upward 
trend of import and export prices. 


Products of the primary industries comprise the bulk of the exports from 
New South Wales, and seasonal conditions cause great variation in the 
quantities available for shipment oversea. Wide fluctuations in prices of 
the principal export commodities, added to changes in volume, normally 
render the total value of exports liable to sharp increase or decrease from 
year to year. The export of manufactures and semi-manufactures, such as 
‘textiles and clothing, iron and steel, electrical and other machinery, has 
become of considerable importance in recent years. 


Particulars of the quantity and value of the principal commodities 
imported and exported are shown in Tables 472 to 479 of this chapter, 
and further particulars are published in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. 


Oversea Imports and Exports—Merchandise and Bullion and Specie. 

The annual values of imports and exports shown in Table 465 
include consignments of bullion and specie (mainly gold), which relate 
to the trade of the Commonwealth rather than that of New South Wales. 
Particulars of merchandise and bullion and specie exported are given in the 
following statement, 


Table 466.—Imports and Exports of Merchandise and Bullion and Specie 


(N.S.W.). 
£A thousand, f.o.b. 
Imports, Exports, 

Year Merchandise. Bullion and Specie, 

ended Bulli 

30th | Mer- | Wn 

June. |chandise.| .2"4 ee ae 

. ‘| Specie. | tralian | Other. | Total. | tralian | Other. | Total. 
Produce. Produce. 

1921 65,918 26 44,533 4,283 | 48,816 3,770 15 3,785 

1929 57,585 192 46,994 2,089 | 49,083 177 29 206 

1931 27,859 257 28,885 1,289 | 30,174 1,462 229 1,69] 

1938 55,986 2,267 41,209 1,384 | 42,593 3,810 2,009 5,819 

1939 49,907 2,991 36,320 1,367 | 37,687 5,208 3,008 8,216 

1940 58,517 4,324 51,654 1,350 | 53,004 15,716 1,674 | 17,390 

1941 52,335 3,252 48,129 1,493 | 49,622 13,307 499 | 13,806 

1942 61,590 2,400 54,100 1,457 | 55,557 8,325 255 8,580 

1943 96,738 1,623 51,776 2,482 | 54,258 3 2 5 

1944 | 112,588 3,525 51,842 2,237 | 54,079 3 7 10 

1945 | 112,814 2,588 58,211 2,616 | 60,827 10 ae 10 

1946 86,076 1,638 73,530 2,860 | 76,390 121 330 451 
s 1947 93,030 991 | 113,043 3,476 | 116,519 31 30 61 


1948 | 150,352 1,565 | 131,655 3,007 | 134,662 75 13 88 
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OversEA TRADE By Ports. 


The great bulk of the oversea trade of New South Wales is handled at the 
port of Sydney; in 1947-48 only 3.1 per cent. of the imports and 10.5 per 
cent. of the exports passed through other ports. Particulars of the oversea 
trade of the principal ports of New South Wales in 1938-39 and the last 
six years are given in the following table:— 


Table 467.—Oversea Trade of N.S.W. by Ports, including Bullion 
and Specie. 
£ Australian, free on board at ports. 


ia ly Sydney. Newcastle. |Port Kembla.| Other Ports, Total. 
Imports. 
1939 50,961,778 1,849,186 87,460 | wae 52,898,424 
1943 97,247,025 958,264 155,241 | wa. 98,360,530 
1944 114,836,311 941,371 335,638 | we 116,113,320 
1945 114,161,635 914,818 324,762 1,074 115,402,289 
1946 86,048,182 1,166,068 499,808 | wae 87,714,058 
1947 91,885,423 1,568,052 567,775 | wees 94,021,250 
1948 *147,434,673 2,718,734 1,763,497 | a... 151,916,904 
aaa I 
Exports. 
1939 42,203,489 2,893,563 724,277 81,751 45,903,080 
1943 51,166,054 1,984,551 1,066,737 45,983 54,263,325 
1944 51,145,259 1,852,951 1,030,773 59,900 54,088,883 
1945 56,917,354 2,502,792 1,379,618 37,124 60,836,888 
1946 69,758,921 5,769,684 1,250,887 61,783 76,841,275 
1947 105,555,202 9,411,965 1,601,464 11,341 116,579,972 
1948 120,745,665 | 12,785,022 1,219,297 464 134,750,448 


* Includes airports of Mascot and Rose Bay, £53,515. 


The proportion of total oversea imports handled at Newcastle was 3.5 
per cent. in 1938-39 and 1.8 per cent. in 1947-48, and the proportion of 
exports was 5.1 per cent. and 9.5 per cent. respectively. Exports from New- 
castle in 1947-48 included wool £7,074,889, wheat and flour £3,526,417, 
iron and steel £964,134, and eggs £160,724. 


Between 1938-29 and 1946-47, oversea imports at Port Kembla increased 
from £87,460 to £567,775; in 1947-48 they were valued at £1,763,497, or 
216 per cent. more than in the previous year, and they included copper 
and copper-base alloys £1,329,710, petrol and kerosene £303,284, and phos- 
phatie rock £93,786. Although the value of oversea exports from Port 
Kembla was 68 per cent. greater in 1947-48 than in 1938-39, they com- 
prised a smaller proportion of the total. Exports from ports other than 
Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla in 1947-48 were negligible. 


Dmection or Trang. 


Trade between New South Wales and other British countries usually 
shows a pronounced excess of imports from the United Kingdom, Canada, 
India and Ceylon, and an excess of exports to New Zealand and the Pacific 
Islands. The excess of imports in trade with the United Kingdom was 
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OVERSEA TRADE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The main graph shows.the total value of exports and imports of merchandise in£A million free 
on board at ports, and the per capita value of the exports and imports in pounds (Australian), 
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approximately ‘27,100,000 in 1988-89, and £17,800,000 in 1947-48, and in 
ttrade with Canada was about £8,300,000 and 6,300,000, respectively. 
‘With India and Ceylon there was an excess of imports of about 
$7,200,000 in 1947-48, compared with £1,800,000 in 1938-39, Exports to 
New Zealand exceeded imports therefrom by about £8,500;000' in 1988-39 
:and by about ‘£5,700;000 in 1947-48. Total imports of merchandise from 
“British countries exceeded exports by £16,607,000 or 22 per cent. in 1947-48, 
:as compared with £7,126,000 or 33 per cent. in 1938-39, 


In trade with most European countries there is a substantial excess of 
-exports; for instance, exports of merchandise to France exceeded imports 
therefrom by about £3,615,000 in 1938-89 and by £18,383,000 in 1947- 
48. In normal years, imports considerably exceed exports in the case of 
‘Persia, Netherlands Indies aud the United States of America; in 1947-48 
mports of merchandise from the United States exceeded exports by 
-£20,566,000 or 201 per cent. Total exports of merchandise to foreign 
“countries exceeded imports by #4,511,000 in 1947-48, as compared with an 
eexcess of limports amounting to £8,979,000 in 1988-39. 


The direction of the oversea trade of New South Wales is indicated in 
-the following statement, which shows the value of imports from and of 
exports to the principal countries in 1938-39 and the last two years, Par- 
ticulars of the imports relate to the country of origin. 


Table 468.——Direction. of Oversea Trade of. N.S.W. 
£ Australian, free on board at ports. 


Imports, Exports. 
Country, 
1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48, 1938-39. 1946-47, 1947-48, 
MBRCHANDISE. 
‘Onited Kingdom .-.| 20,218,700 | 30,883,665 | 56,990,349 || 13,107,027 | 22,848,553 | 39,224,810 
“Canada and 
Newfoundland we] 8,879,354 8,268,951 7,315,636 607,853.| 1,595,229 1,017,874 
‘New Zealand —... aes 732,811 1,406,892 1,953,273 4,270,151 6,569,482 7,680,686 
“India and Ceylon «| 2,167,357 | 10,788,869 | 15,208,228 382,601 6,604,519 8,032,739 
“Malaya and Singapore ... 436,181 1,580,058- 1,746,886 767,162 6,389,719 2,835,569 
‘Hong Kong ae wee 23,939 93,026 154,481 217,533 3,123,076 2,809,253 
‘Union of South Africa 147,036 528,869 1,651,133 158,739 1,889,102 1,001,281 
“New: Guinea and Papua 261,055 443,056 1,001,155 805,384 2,269,251 3,185,106 
Other Pacific Islands ... 311,697 213,842 313,194 878,280 2,216,743 2,985,381 
“Other British Countries 464,239 2,840,522 6,080,803 320,830 1,656,512 7,035,557 
Total, British ...) 28,641,369 | 57,052,250 | 92,415,138 21,515,510 | 55,156,186 | 75,807,756 
“European Countries— 
Belgium one tee 532,208 729,088 2,389,396 2,306,136 8,809,799 9,726,139 
France wee one 590,447 882,230 1,550,966 4,206,074 | 10,859,047 | 14,944,274 
Italy tee fe 388,556 1,582,966 1,254,958 568,885 6,165,379 4,058,905 
Other aa ».| 4,869,344 | 2,174,250 | 8,179,279 23345,648 | 4,686,245 , 8,665,481. 
‘Asiatic Countries— 
Persia (Iran) one 296,359 3,049,408 2,619,706 34 148,439 92,884 
China one wea 314,490 715,275 1,007,038 1,753,644 2,936,773 1,161,620 
Japa owe «| 2,027,865 78,158 774,014 2,005,194 6,244,263 1,966,739 
Other ae nee 824,464 1,454,017 2,484,289 188,672 1,409,960 2,826,973 
‘Netherlands Indies «| 2,961,698 50,460 908,282 505,970 146,776 41,967 
Egypt sits pers aoe 46,017 271,640 435,165 129,913 1,913,655 1,609,744 
United States... «.{ 8,005,671 | 18,895,935 | 30,778,595 1,396,934 | 17,720,338 | 10,212,774 
‘Other Foreign Countries 293,211 867,499 2,011,289 770,377 1,822,043 8,557,107 
Total, Foreign ...| 20,150,380 | 30,750,926 | 54,342,977 16,171,481 | 61,362,717 | 58,854,557 
“Country not stated ...) 1,115,589 5,226,695 8,594,331 |] ...... 144 fo ae 
Total, All Countries | 49,907,288 | 93,029,871 |150,352,446 || 87,686,991 |116,519,047 [134,662,313 
: BULLION AND SPECIE. 
“British Countries ..[ 2,090,213 990,212 | 1,562,151 169,509 44,044 85,713 
Foreign Countries oe 923 1,167 2,307 8,046,580 16,881 2,422 
Total aa «| 2,901,136 991,379 1,564,458 8,216,089 60,925 88,135 


* Includes ‘‘ outside packages and containers.” 
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The relative importance of trade with certain countries has undergone 
considerable change. For instance, in merchandise trade with British 
countries, 16.4 per cent. of the imports came from India and Ceylon in 1947- 
48 as compared with 7.5 per cent. in 1938-39; exports to those countries 
comprised 1.8 per cent. and 10.6 per cent. in the respective years. In 
1947-48 imports from and exports to South Africa were about eleven and 
six times their respective values in 1988-39. Between 1938-39 and 1947-48 
the United States’ share in exports of merchandise from New South Wales 
to foreign countries grew from 8.6 per cent. to 17.3 per cent. and in foreign 
imports from 39.7 per cent. to 56.6 per cent. 


The following table shows the value of imports of merchandise from 
British and foreign countries in each year since 1987-38 :— 


Table 469.—Origin of Oversea Imports of Merchandise, N.S.W. 


Country of Origin. 


Year ended British. Poreigu. Total 
30th June, Imports. 
Not. 
United Stated. 
ae tag Other. | Total. {| Europe.| U.S.A. | Other. | Total. 
om. 


VALUE IN £A THOUSAND, FREE ON BOARD AT PORTS. 


1988. w[ 22,871 9,083 | 31,954 6,355 9,356 7,104 | 22,815 1,217 | 55,986, 
1939. ...{ 20,219 8,422 | 28,641 5,880 8,006 6,264 | 20,150 1,116 | 49,907 
1940... ..{ 21,813 | 11,890 | 33,203 4,273 | 11,523 8,219 | 24,015 1,299 | 58,517 
1941. ...{ 22,668 | 12,208 | 34,966 698 8,507 7,037 | 16,242 1,127 | 52,335 
1942, ve | 26,270 | 14,187 | 40,407 293 | 18,234 6,486 | 20,013 1,171 | 61,591 
1943. .»-{ 36,021 | 20,155 | 56,176 |) 196 | 36,709 2,887 | 39,382 1,180 | 96,738 
1044, «] 81,753 | 23,854 | 55,607 177 | 51,402 3,214 | 54,793 || 2,188 | 112,588 
1945, | 40,648 | 20,924 | 61,572 187 | 41,606 7,530 | 49,323 1,919 | 112,814 
1946... 29,993 | 16,773 | 46,766 805 | 22,751 7,964 | 31,520 7,790 | 86,076 
1947. 30,884 | 26,168 | 57,052 5,369 | 18,896 6,486 | 30,751 5,227 | 93,030 


1948 56,990 | 35,425 | 92,415 13,375 | 30,779 | 10,189 | 54,343 3,594 | 150,352 
PROPORTION PER CENT, OF TOTAL IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, 
1938, ve}  40°9 16-2 57-1 11:3 16-7 12-8 40°8 21 100 
1939. veep 4065 16-9 574 11:8 16-0 12-5 40:3 23 100 
1940, veel 8604 20-3 56-7 7:3 19-7 14-0 41:0 2:3 100: 
1941, vel 433 23:5 -| 66-8 1:3 16-2 13-5 31-0 2-2 100 
1042, vel 426 23-0 65-6 0:5 21:5 10:5 32-5 1:9 100 
1943, veep B72 20°9 58-1 0-2, 38-0 25 40-7 1-2 10 
1944. vel 28:2 21-2 49-4 O1 45:7 2-9 48-7 1-9 100° 
1045... .{| 36-0 186 54:6 0-1 36-9 6-7 43°7 1-7 100 
1946, veep 84:9 1955 544 0-9 26-4 9-2 36-5 9-1 100 
1947. vel 33-2 28-1 61-3 5-8 20-3 7-0 33-1 5:6 100 
1948, vf 87-9 23°6 61-5 8-9 20-5 6-7 36-1 2-4 100 


i 
| 
i 
; 


During the war years, the value of imports of merchandise from Europe 
declined to negligible proportions, and imports from other countries under- 
went considerable fluctuation. Before the war, the proportion of imports. 
from the United Kingdom averaged between 38 and 40 per cent. per annum; 
the proportion fell to 28.2 per cent. in 1943-44 but rose to pre-war level in 
1947-48, The share of other British countries in imports rose from 16.9 
per cent. in 1938-39 to 28 per cent. in the early war years, but declined 
+o 18.6 per cent. in 1944-45; in 1947-48 there was an increase to 23.6 per 
cent., which compares with an annual average of about 12 per cent. in the 
ten years 1926-27 to 1935-36, and 16 per cent. in the five years 1936-37 to 
1940-41, 
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Since the end of the war, the proportion of imports of merchandise from 
urope has risen to 8.9 per cent., approaching the pre-war average of about 
11 per cent. During the war years, the bulk of foreign imports came from 
the United States; imports from that country reached a peak of 94 per 
cent. of all foreign imports in 1948-44, In 1947-48 the proportion of 
imports from the United States declined to 20.5 per cent., but remained 
above the pre-war average of 16 per cent. Imports from foreign countries 
other than Europe and the United States comprised 6.7 per cent. of total 
imports in 1947-48, as compared with 12.5 per cent. in 1938-39. 


The value and proportion of exports to British and foreign countries in 
1947-48 and the preceding ten years are shown in the following table:— 


Table 470.—Destination of Oversea Exports of Merchandise from New 
South Wales. 


Country of Destination. 


Year ended British. TPoreign. Total 
30th June, Exports. 
Not 
United Stated. 
D 
Kingdom Other. |} Total. || Burope.| U.S.A, | Other. | Total. 
VALUE IN £A. THOUSAND, FREE ON BOARD AT PORTS, 
1988, 17,153 8,421 | 25,574 || 12,081 1,288 3,650 | 17,019 42,593 
1939 oe 18,107 8,408 | 21,515 9,426 1,397 6,349 | 16,172 ae 37,687 
1940 f 28,065 | 10,494 | 38,559 5,710 2,114 6,365 | 14,189 256 | 53,004 
1041 13,742 | 11,634 | 25,376 36 | 11,582] 9,857 | 21,475 || 2,771 | 49,622 
1942 10,632 | 13,851 | 24,483 581 | 19,585 5,600 | 25,766 5,808 | 55,557 
1943 12,293 | 23,513 | 35,806 1 | 10,408 2,517 | 12,926 5,527 | 54,259 
1944 11,942 | 21,519 | 33,461 114 9,303 4,359 | 13,776 6,842 | 54,079 
1945 15,294 | 19,575 | 34,869 654 9,645 3,743 | 14,042 11,917 | 60,828 
1046 15,621 | 22,684 | 38,305 7,619 | 11,790 7,624 | 26,933 11,152 | 76,390 
1947 22,843 | 32,3813 | 55,156 30,021 | 17,720 | 13,622 | 61,363 as 116,519 
1948 89,224 | 36,584 | 75,808 37,395 | 10,213 | 11,246 | 58,854 134,662 
PROPORTION PER CENT, OF TOTAL EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

1938 40:3 19-7 60-0 28-4 3-0 8-6 40:0 ove 100 
1939 34°7 224 67-1 24-9 3-6 14-4 42:9 ty 100 
1940 62-9 19-8 727 10:8 4-0 12-0 26:8 0-5 100 
1941 27-7 23-4 511 or 23:3 19-9 43-2, 6:7 100 
1942 19-1 25-0 44-1 1:0 35-2 10-2 46-4 95 100 
1943 22-7 43:2 65:9 19-2 4-7 23-9 10-2 100 
1944 22-8 39-1 61:9 : 17-2 8:3 25:5 12:6 100 
1945 25-1 37:8 62:9 11 15:9 6-1 23-1 14:0 100 
1946 20-4 29-7 60-1 9-9 16-4 9-9 35-2 14:7 100 
1947 19-6 27-7 47-3 26-8 16-2 117 52-7 wee 100 
1948 291 27-2 66-3 27-1 76 9-0 43-7 100 


During the war, the proportional distribution by countries of exports of 


merchandise from New South Wales fluctuated rather more than did that 
of imports. The United Kingdom’s share fell sharply from 52.9 per cent. 
in 1939-40 to 19.1 per cent. in 1942; it rose to 29.1 per cent. in 1947-48, 
but was still below the annual average (about 40 per cent.) of the nineteen- 
thirties. The share of other British countries rose from 22.4 per cent. in 
1938-39 to 48.2 per cent. in 1942-43, but has since declined to 27.2 per cent. 


Exports to Europe had virtually ceased by 1942-43, but in 1947-48 the 
proportion (27.1 per cent.) was slightly higher than in 1938-39. The bulk 
of the merchandise exported to foreign countries during the war years was 
sent to the United States; its share in the total exports of merchandise 


J 
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was 8.6 per cent. in 1938-39, 35.2 per cent. in 1941-42 and 7.6 per cent. in 
1947-48. The war years were marked by a high proportion (14 per cent, 
in 1944-45 and 14.7 per cent in 1945-46) of exports not recorded by eountry 
of destination. The proportion of merchandise exported to foreign coun- 
tries other than Europe and the United States in 1947-48 was approximately 
the same as in 1937-38 and about 5 per cent. less than in 1938-39. 


CLASSIFICATION oF IarportTs AND Exports, 


A classification of oversea imports and exports (New South Wales) in 
1938-89 and the last two years is shown in the followimg table. The items. 
are grouped in accordance with a statistical classification adopted by the. 
Department of Trade and Customs. 


Table 471.—Classification of Oversea Imports and Exports, N.S.W. 
Value in £A. thousand, free on board at ports. 


Imports, Exports. 
Classification, 
1988-39.| 1946-47.) 1947~48.]| 1988-39,! 1946-47,| 1947-48.. 
I. Foodstuffs of Animal Origin ia 949 672 1,766 8,729 9,706 9,616 
II. Foodstuffs of Vegetable Origin, 
Beverages (non-alcoholic), etc. ...| 2,365 4,799 7,779 5,092 | 17,402 | 35,138 
III. Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors .. 548 238 477 100 460 368 
IV. Tobacco aud Preparations thereof ...) 1,460 2,520 4,554 186 210 205 
V. Live Animals ... ‘ 129 292 220 83 80 174 
VI. Animal Substances not Foodstuffs” 739 1,254 1,548 19,050 | 58,925 | 62,601: 
VII. Vegetable Substances and Fibres ...J 1,327 4,005 5,519 119 281 331 
VIIt, (8 Yarus and Manufactured Tibres 1,552 8,603 9,507 92 574 544. 
(vb) Textiles ... an ste «| 6,105 | 17,623 | 31,743 150 2,029 1,536 
(c) Apparel... ane oie 834 1,470 2,824 74 2,013 1,078 
TX. Oils, Tats, and Waxes” »| 8,466 8,129 | 12,483 300 1,187 1,191 
X. Pigments, Paints and Varnishes |. 418 595 916 155 318 566: 
Xl. Rocks and Minerals (including Ores! 
and Concentrates) . 487 947 1,260 546 1,465 1,582: 


XII, (a) Metals and Metal Manufactures 
{except Electrical Appliances and 


Machinery) 7,621 | 10,488 | 18,659 4,545 9,121 8,686. 
(8) Dynanio Electrical “Machinery and 
Appliances .. 2,044 2,852 5,063 319 610 784. 
(c) Machines and Machinery (except 
Dynamo Wlectric) 4,728 6,426 | 10,935 335 1,943 2,699 
XIII. (a) Rubber and Rubber Manufactures 827 2,830 2,326 62 633 158 
(b) Leather and Leather Manufactures| 64 65 147 355 796 615: 
XIV. Wood and Wicker... «| 1,106 2,088 2,379 506 561 83 
XV. Earthenware, China, Glass, ete. 968 1,707 3,299 146 558 419) 
XVI. (a) Paper and Board, incl. Pulp ...| 2,282 4,492 8,542 64 192 41 
(b) Paper Manufactures. and 
Stationery 949 1,606 2,373 220 585 510- 
XVII. Fancy Goods, Jewellery, Timepieces 810 1,572 2,113 86 823 222. 
XVIII. Optical, Surgical, and Scientific Instru- 
ments vee} 1,191 1,831 2,893 215 444 621 
XIX. Drugs, Chemicals, and Jrertilisers |. 2,260 8,932 4,996 541 2,461 1,842. 
XX. Miscellaneous ... ..| 8,968 7,350 6,031 617 3,692 2,854 
Less Currency Adjustments not : 
allocated to classes ite esi 190 355 
Total Merchandise... or .-| 49,907 | 93,080: | 150,352 37,687 | 116,519 | 134,662 
XXI. Bullion and Specie ... er «| 2,991 991 1,565 8,216 61 88 
Total ave vue ive «| 52,898 | 84,021 | 151,017 45,803 | 116,580 |:134,750 


Machinery, metals and metal manufactures formed the most important 
class of imports in 1938-89, the value being £15,293,000 or 80.6 per cent. 
of the. total imports of merchandise. In 1947-48, however, the value of 
imports in this class, viz., £34,657,000 or 23.1 per cent. of the total, was 
exceeded by the value of yarns, textiles and apparel, which amounted to 
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£44,074,000 or 29.8 per cent. of all merchandise imported. Other important 
classes, with the proportion of all imports of merchandise in 1947-48 shown 
in brackets, are as follows: oils, fats and waxes (mainly petroleum oils), 
£12,483,000 (8.8 per cent.); paper, £8,542,000 (5.7 per cent.); foodstuffs: 
and beverages of vegetable origin (mainly tea), £7,779,000 (5.2 per cent.) ;: 
vegetable substances and fibres, £5,519,000 (3.7 per cent.); and tobacco,, 
etc., £4,554,000 (3.0 per cent.). 


Foodstuffs and animal substances (mainly wool and skins) form the 
bulk of the merchandise exported; together, these classes were valued at 
£27,871,000 or 78.9 per cent. of all merchandise exported in 1988-39, and! 
£107,445,000 or 79.8 per cent. of the total in 1947-48. 


Exports of metals, metal manufactures and machinery in 1947-48 were 
valued at £12,169,000 or 9 per cent. of the total, as compared with £5,199,000 
or 13.8 per cent. in 1938-89, Exports of yarns, textiles and apparel are of 
jucreasing importance; the value of these items in 1947-48 was £3,159,000,, 
or about ten times the value in 1938-39, 


ArticLes IMportep. 

Particulars of the more important articles imported in 1988-39 and the 
last two years ave given in Tables 472 to 476 inclusive. The following: 
statement shows the principal items of food, beverages and tobacco im- 
ported into New South Wales in those years. 


Table 472.,—Oversea Imports, N.S.W.—Food, Beverages and Tobacco. 


Quantity. Value. 


Item and Unit of Quantity. 
1938-39. | 1946-47, | 1947-48. || 1988-39, | 1946-47. | 1947-48.. 


thousands. £A thousand, f.o.b. 

Tinned Fish ate see an Ib,| 12,692 8,192 9,169 615 245 1,050: 
Tea sine aie wig as Ib.| 25,646 25,399 26,481 1,496 8,256 4,928. 
Coffee tee ous wie rer lb. 2,234 4,035 3,066 53 181 201 
Cocoa Beans... ‘felt vee Tb. 8,137 11,171 11,886 92 464 1,064, 
Whisky ... oe ita pf. gal, 375 118 204 445 210 332: 
Tobacco and Cigarettes ‘iva Ib.| 15,098 18,042 20,850 1,460 2,520 4,554 
Other Items aa ca wae ae Ne ate wie 1,261 1,363 2,447 

Total, Classes I to IV incl. asi ref an a 6,322 8,229 14,576 


In 1947-48 the value of imports of articles in the food, beverages and 
tobacco group was nearly three times the value in 1938-39, although 
changes in the quantities imported were mostly slight. There was an 
increase of 38 per cent. in the quantity of tobacco and cigarettes imported 
in 1947-48 as compared with the pre-war year, and a similar increase of 
46 per cent. in the case of cocoa beans. 


The following table shows the principal items of skins, fibyes,. textiles, 
ete., imported. All items in this group increased in value in 1947-48 as 
compared with 1946-47 and 1988-39. The value of piecegoods imported 
was £4,764,000 in 1938-39, £14,982,000 in 1946-47, and £26,494,000 in 
1947-48, Imports of raw cotton increased from £130,000: in 1938-39 te 
£1,351,000 in 1947-48, and cotton and rayon yarns from £463,000 to 
£4,057,000. In respect of quantities imported, cotton and linen piecegoods 
increased by 18 per cent., rayon piecegoods by 28 per cent. and raw cotton 
by 194 per cent., as compared with 1938-39, 
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Table 473.—Oversea Imports, N.S.W.—-Skins, Fibres, Textiles, etc. 


Quantity. 


Value, 


Item and Unit of Quantity. 
1938-39. | 1946-47, | 1947-48. 


1938-39, | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 


thousands, 
Goatskins er eee . No. bd 1,124 | 1,085 
Linseed 0.0 ce ve CWE, 253 | 225 
{ 
Cotton, Raw... wee wee Ib. 12,629 14,919 


Plasties, Gums and Resins 


_ & 

: = oF 
Coe 
1.6 


Cotton Yarns. 0. we Ib| 767] 2,264 | 6,405 
Rayon Yarns... oro ots Ib. 2,744 2,745 6,521 
Bags and Sacks ie vee OZ. 1,974 1,209 2,631 
Piecegoods— 


Not Knitted or Lockstitched— 


Cotton and Linen ... sq. yds.| 89,250 58,837 | 100,775 
Rayon wie a sq. yds.| 26,650 24,613 32,816 
Other... es | 
Apparel and Attire... _ a oer | 
Trimmings and Ornaments... Sa sa oe sie 
Linoleum or wae sq. yds. 3,613 1,360 3,404 
Carpets... ice wae sq. yds. 1,528 927 2,240 
Other Items Si ea a ay thes see ee 
Total, Classes VI to VIMN incl. ... ae 


£A thousand, f.o.b, 


157 471 526 
287 651 | 693 
130 913 1,351 
230 980 1,313 
160 542 1,844 
303 720 2,213 


735 1,876 4,637 


2,541 5,632 13,346 
1,188 6,067 8,450 
1,035 3,283 4,608 


362 389 690 
233 753 1,161 
219 217 761 
477 847 2,270 


2,500 4,614 7,188 


10,557 27,955 51,141 


* Not available, 


The next statement shows the quantity and value of oils, pigments and 
minerals imported. Petroleum oils constitute by far the largest item in 
this group; their value in 1947-48 was £10,376,000 or 71 per cent. of the 


total for the group. 


Table 474.—Oversea Imports, N.S.W.—Oils, Pigments and Minerals. 


| Quantity. 
Item and Unit of Quantity. 


1938-39, | 1946-47. | 1947-48, 


Value. 


1938-89, | 1046-47, ) 1947-48. 


£A thousand, f.o.b. 


209 921 2,184 
2,026 3,138 3,538 
225 442 879 
202 1,619 1,844 
342 980 1,080 
119 336 851 


thousands, 
Petroleum Oils— 
Crude Petroleum we wee = gal.} 21,779 44,793 61,029 
Petroleum and Shale Spirit gal.| 116,957 | 125,579 | 106,303 
Kerosene (Power and Other) gal.) 16,242 20,134 27,794 
Residual Oil ... ite ww  gal.| 27,699 62,278 68,461 
Lubricating ou a we gal. 5,962 10,238 9,875 
Other ... . ons eae oie mad ae bs 
Total... asa _ woe foo 3 one 
Colour Pigments for Paints ...  cwt. 205 150 201 
Asbestos, Crude and Fibre... cwt. 107 186 138 
Other Items ane oes a cae oes wee 


3,123 7,436 10,376 


376 557 827 
110 352 287 
762 1,326 3,169 


Total, Classes IX, X and XI ... one 


4,371 9.671 14,659 
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Particulars of metals and metal manufactures (including machinery), 
rubber and timber imported in 1938-39 and the last two years are as 
follows :— 


Table 475.—Oversea Imports, N.S.W.—Metals, Metal Manufactures, 
Rubber and Timber. 


Quantity, Value. 
Item and Unit of Quantity. 
1988-89, | 1946-47. | 1047-48. || 1938-39, | 1946-47. | 1047-48. 
thousands, £A thousand, f.0.b. 

Iron and Steel— 
Plate and Sheet ha wee owt. 715 | 537 610 1,052 1,832 1,734 
Other ... wae ae we owt. 327 70 102 613 311 485 
Aluminium and Alloys wai owt.| 18 95 58 183 472 376 
Safety Razor Blades... oe “a Ps BAA Ate bd 293 326 
Hand Tools aaa re tae | she tee ae 872 462 1,087 
Aircraft and Parts vee vg bas eh ree a 257 249 282 
Motor Vehicles and Parts ae wei ee fee tee 3,338 5,190 9,286 
Tractors and Parts ee ies ae fa cee tee 854 664 1,255 
Electrical Cable and Wire ... cwb. 138 28 97 732 804 1,077 
Telephone and Telegraph Equipment wae ao age 537 647 542 
Electrical Equipment, Other ca eee vee ee 1,675 1,901 8444 
Office Machinery aie wae sy ia ste Me 425 792 921 
Textile Machinery aa ae ary ane a ci 376 889 1,338 
Metal-working Machinery ie wei ioe ies ise 704 711 1,669 
Rubber, Crude .., sine we OWt, 143 275 230 615 2,194 1,294 
Timber, Undressed <n sup. ft.| 199,196 65,835 72,097 880 1,745 2,036 
Other Items tee ts a one ai tie at 5,227 6,598 12,427 
Total, Classes XII to XIV incl. ... is oe es 17,290 24,749 39,509 


* Not recorded separately. 


The quantities imported were less in 1947-48 than in 1938-39 for all items 
shown quantitatively other than aluminium and alloys and erude rubber. 
The quantity of iron and steel imported in 1947-48, viz., 35,600 tons, was 
46 per cent. less than in 1938-39, but the value, £2,219,000, was 33 per cent. 
greater. Imports of motor vehicles, tractors and parts increased from 
£3,692,000 in 1938-89 to £10,491,000 in 1947-48, and in the same period 
the value of electrical machinery and equipment iniported increased from 
£2,944,000 to £5,063,000. Imports of office, textile and metal-working 
machinery were valued at £1,505,000 in 1938-39 and £8,928,000 in 1947-48. 
The quantity of undressed timber imported in 1947-48 was only 36 per cent. 
of that imported in 1938-39, but the value, £2,036,000, was 180 per cent. 
greater. In the latest year, imports of metals, metal manufactures, rubber 
and timber comprised 29 per cent. of the total imports of ierchaudise, 
as compared with 34 per cent. in 1938-39, 


The principal items of miscellaneous merchandise imported are shown 
in Table 476. Most of the items recorded in respect of quantity in this group 
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show a decline in volume siuce 1988-39, but writing and wrapping paper 
increased by 44 per cent. and 164 per cent., respectively. All items 
increased in value in 1947-48 as compared with 1938-39, and also (except 
for arms and ammunition) as compared with 1946-47. The value of 
-erockery and glass, surgical instruments, and drugs and medicines 
‘imported in 1947-48 was in each case about three times that of the pre- 
‘war year. In 1947-48 paper constituted 28 per cent. of the miscellaneous 
group, and the group itself, 28 per cent. of all imports of merchandise. 


Table 476.—Oversea Imports, N.S.W.—Principal Miscellaneous Items. 


Quantity. Value. 
TIten: and Unit of Quantity. 
1938-39, | 1946-47. | 1947-48. || 1938-39. | 1046-47. | 1947-48, 
thousands, £A thousand, f.o.b. 
Crockery, Glass and Glassware as wed see ad 725 1,266 2,468 
Paper—Pulp aus a «ton 18 8 11 166 247 478 
Printing vee +. ton 87 90 61 1,814 2,621 3,556 
Writing and Typewriting cwt. 133 95 191 250 424 1,079 
Wrapping Pe ae Cwh. 110 97 292 197 536 1,549 
Other ... AY ia 2 dvs es ih 855 664 1,880 
Total, Paper tei con oe oud dh eee 2,282 4,402 8,542 
Books and Periodicals... ‘ ... fr ove te ae 514 924 963 
Jewellery and Timepieces... oe ifin ves us 493 803 1,308 
‘Cinematograph Films .., «lin, ft.) 64,684 74,523 57,447 525 591 683 
Surgical and Dental Instruments, etc... oe vee pe 205 525 722 
Drugs snd Medicines ... ivy ses see! sos eee 441 1,110 1,875 
Fertilizers on aoe ve CW. 2,162 1,924 1,907 155 299 315 
Salts of Acids ... one oes ae aoe eve wes 422 620 1,034 
Arms, Ammunition and Explosives ... avs a ase 690 3,834 1,069 
‘Other Items _ aie ise ne iat des ies 6,105 8,317 11,998 
Total, Classes V and XV to XX incl. its ace ite 12,557 22,781 80,467 


ARTICLES EXPorTED, 


Raw materials and foodstuffs form the great bulk of the oversea exports 
of Australian produce from New South Wales. In regard to wool, wheat, 
butter, etc,, the quantities available for export depend mainly on local 
seasonal conditions, but during the war, restriclions on shipping, etc., 
impeded the flow of exports, particularly of wool. 


The next table shows the quantity and value of the principal commodities 
in the food, beverages and tobacco group exported from New South Wales 
during 1938-39 and the last two years. 


| 
1 
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Table 477.-—Oversea Exports, N.S.W.—Australian Produce—Food, 
Beverages and Tobacco, 


Quantity. Value. 
Item and Unit of Quantity. 
1938-39, | 1946-47. | 1947-48, || 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48, 
thousands, £A thousand, f.o.b. 
Butter... ais ae 1b.| 28,966 4,098 15,247 1,420 402 1,693 
Butter Substitutes oa ses lb. 151 13,829 8,371 5 702 3809 
Processed Milk ... aus es Ib. 1,893 14,208 12,679 93 686 869 
Ziggs in Shell... ais a OZ, 3,425 7,121 5,197 206 612 566 
‘Eggs not in Shell ree ee Ib. a 12,199 6,939 igi 1,488 750 
Meats—I'rozen Beef... eae Ib.} 11,800 16,244 9,808 205 498 329 
7 Lamb ... tee lb.| 84,104 14,382 12,060 933 470 399 
», Mutton cian ib,| 10,880 15,392 | 4,047 173 307 149 
ri Offals ans tb. * 6,438 8,288 bs 208 292 
Tinned Meats ... ide Ib. 2,326 35,432 30,206 78 2,295 1,882 
Other Meats... oe aaa aie vee Vie 326 1,021 1,417 
Total Meats ae oer one vain ies ves 1,715 4,799 4,468 
Wheat... ous ant we bush.) 15,031 3,386 19,322 2,041 1,730 18,353 
Wlour ae a «. cntis. 5,863 5,428 4,362 1,853 7,418 9,206 
Total Wheat 4d Flour oe bushels : 
of Wheat) 29,103 16,402 | 29,701 8,894 9,148 27,649 
Rice ore cua fon ce tvs au nae re 147 610 755 
Biscuits ... ae lb. 1,141 3,279 2,567 46 142 115 
Vegetables and Pulse— 
Dried or Concentrated lb. t 10,079 3,055 2 964 346 
Preserved in Hla or Pulped Ib, + 15,861 11,550 6 560 371 
Other ... in sar ae ia 29 337 312 
Total, Vegetables at Pulse da ne a oak 37 1,861 1,029 
Fruits—Fresh ... sae ina lb.} 17,228 12,222 14,921 146 316 324 
Dried... site sig Jb. 8,521 2,187 821 120 95 48 
Preserved eh a lb.| 11,754 24,707 14,370 199 717 461 
Total Fruits aak ae a ae aoe nae 465 1,128 833 
Jams 1b, 898 28,852 22,000 15 993 804 
Confectionery (inel. cakes, choeo- 
late, etc.) se Ib. 1,093 8,612 4,407 93 635 340 
Alcohdlic Beverages wie aie ane ae 2 66 431 347 
Tobacco and, Cigarettes, etc. ... Ib. 316 507 372 92 203 141 
Other Items, Classes I to 1V ae ee ae ee 605 3,405 4,350 
Total, Classes Ito IV... aed ae sai ae 8,899 27,245 45,018 
All Other Merchandise... ais vie rea st 27,421 85,798 86,637 
Total Exports of cant 
(Aust. Produce) .. . tis vee a 36,320 | 113,043 | 131,655 
* Not recorded separately. + Not available. 


Apart from the general increase in values mainly due to high prices, the 
significant feature of the table is the expansion since 1988-1939 in the 
quantities of processed foodstuffs exported. These include butter substi- 
tutes, processed milk, eggs not in shell, tinmed meats, preserved vegetables, 
jams and confectionery. In 1947-48 there were 3,871,000 lb. of butter 
‘substitutes exported as compared with only 151,000 Ib. in 1938-89, although 
the total quantity of butter and substitutes was 23 per cent. less than in 
1988-39. Between those years, the quantity of processed milk exported 
increased more than six times to 12,679,000 lb,, and the quantity of tinned 
meats more than thirteen times to 30,296,000 lb., but exports of frozen meats, 
particularly lamb, declined considerably. Exports of jams were 22 million 
‘Tb, in 1947-48, as compared with Jess than one million lb, in 1938-39, 


The amount of wheat and flour exported in 1947-48 was only slightly 
greater than in 1938-89, but the value (£27,649,000) was more than seven 
times as great, owing to exceptionally high export prices; the smaller 
quantity exported in 1946-47 was the. result of a very poor harvest. The 
total value of exports in the food, beverages and tobacco group in 1947-48, 
viz., £45,018,000, represented 34 per cent. of all exports of Australian origin 
from New South Wales, as compared with 25 per cent. in the pre-war year. 


1 
' 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of the principal articles 
of merchandise, other than food, beverages and tobacco, exported from New 
South Wales in 1938-39 and the last two years. 


Table 478.—Oversea Exports, N.S.W.—Australian Produce—Articles other 
than Food, Beverages and Tobacco. 


Quantity. Valne, 

Item and Unit of Quantity. ‘| 

1938-39, | 1946-47. | 1947-48. |/ 1938-89. | 1946-47, | 1947-48. 
thousands. &A thousand, f.o.b. 
Hides and Skins— 

Rabbit and Hare... re Ib. 1,662 7,459 5,340 198 8,684 1,868 
Sheepskins... ns «No. 2,992 5,920 3,618 583 2,026 2,204 
ther ... se ate ess one oes aes Nae 796 984 424 
Total... 6. we was. > Sue — a2 = 1,577 6,644 4,586 
Wool—Greasy .. Tb.| 817,755 | 471,835 | 349,402 15,003 42,982 48,636 
Scoured and Carbonized Ib. 22,600 55,4383 46,908 1,683 7,816 7,706 
Tops, Noils, ete. ..— Ib.| 5,738 6,430 5,792 585 1,778 1,558 
Total Wool (as in Grease) Ib.| 379,200 | 605,400 | 463,600 17,221 52,076 57,895 
Yarns Wek ve sie ‘es aoe Gee a fu 14 456 382 
Blankets ... _ aun 1 506 144 
Woollen Piecegoods (not knitted) sq. yd. 14* 1, 799 947 4* 790 856 
Cotton Piecegoods (not knitted) sq. cea 53* 22289 1,835 Q* 279 102 
Garments—Knitted ... eee oh se t 259 103 
Not Knitted wise wee ase cis wee t 827 268 
Coal «ton 382 44 59 347 55 91 
Zine and Zine Concentrates tee _ “ae ses ies 47 820 901 
Tron and Steel ... we Wt. 4,338 3,964 1,541 1,872 3,132 1,981 
Pig Lead a ewt, 1,278 623 778 1,295 2,093 3,795 
Electrical Machinery and 1 quipment... ees ee the 225 577 738 
Machinery Other than sechicat ves _ aes _ 235 1,597 2,383 
Hand Tools eed : oe sie fs tee dee 6 273 336 
Vehicles and Parts ae avs wa ang aie nlard 77 1,011 408 
Rubber Tyres aud Tubes ‘on hae oe nee Bes 8 486 89 
Leather and Manufactures... a wile nes aaa 352 718 574 
Timber, Undressed ais sup. ft.| 27,251 13,510 23,890 383 837 651 
Books and Periodicals . oe ase asi ate wee 103 268 278 
Stationery ve ae eo act 91 251 210 
Drugs, Chemicals and Fertilizers |. awe hes as 498 2,836 1,773 
Arms, Ammunition and Explosives ... ar iat ide 41 1,347 576 
Other Items, Classes V to XX boa Sie as os 8,022 8,660 7,942 
Total, Classes V to XX a wee ie sy 27,421 85,798 86,637 
Tood, Beverages and ‘tobacco... ase oe sae 8,899 27,245 45,018 

Total Exports of Are 
(Anst. Produce) .. aoe ese tee 36,320 | 118,043 | 181,655 

* Includes Knitted, + Not recorded separately, 


Wool comprised 47 per cent. of all Australian merchandise exported from: 
the State in 1938-89 and 44 per cent. in 1947-48; the quantity exported in 
1947-48, viz., 463,600,000 lb. (as in the grease), was 22 per cent. greater 
than in 1938-39. The unusually heavy exports in 1946-47 were due to ship-- 
ments of wool bought under war-time contract by the British Government. 
and stored in Australia during the war years. 


Hides and skins, another important export item, amounted to £4,586,000 
in 1947-48. Since 1988-39, the quantity of rabbit skins exported has: 
increased by more than 200 per cent. and sheepskins by 21 per cent. Other 
raw materials for which particulars of quantity are given, show a considerable 
decline since 1988-39. In particular, exports of coal fell from 382,000 tons. 
to 59,000 tons, and iron and steel from 216,900 tons to 77,000 tons. Exports. 
of undressed timber in 1947-48, viz. 23,890,000 super feet, were 12 per cent. 
less than in 1938-39. However, because of the upward trend of export 
prices, the value of all these items, except coal, was greater than before the 
war, 
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During the war years there was a considerable expansion in exports of 
some types of manufactured goods. Although there was a rather sharp 
decline in 1947-48 as compared with 1946-47, values in some cases were still 
considerably higher than before the war. In particular, machinery (other 
than electrical) increased from £235,000 in 1938-89 to £2,388,000 in 1947-48, 
hand tools from £6,000 to £336,000, and vehicles and parts from £77,000 to 
£498,000. Other significant increases were yarus from £14,000 to £882,000, 
and cotton and woollen piecegoods from £6,000 to £458,000. 


The next statement traces the variations since 1928-29 in exports of 
certain locally produced commodities, comprising mainly manufactured 
goods, and shows the value of these relative to all exports of Australian 
produce from New South Wales. Important staple items, e.g., processed 
foodstuffs (see page 527), which undergo treatment in varying degree, are 
excluded, but the table in some measure reflects the growth of local 
secondary industries. 


Table 479.—Oversea Exports, N.S.W.—Principal Classes of Merchandise 
other than Foodstuffs, Wool and other Primary Products. 


£A thousand, f.o.b. 


Class or Sub-Class. 1928~29.| 1938-39.) 1944—-45.| 1945-46.] 1946-47.) 1947-48. 
Spirituous and Alcoholic 
Liquors ws ae we 73 66 890 804 431 347 
Tobacco, Cigarettes, etc. ie 208 92 669 593 203 141 
Manufactured Fibres ... see 29 33 111 258 562 498 
Textiles ... ans wee ane 38 78 331 1,151 1,941 907 
Apparel ... ny a rh 56 62 295 1,834 1,844 645 
Iron and Steel aoe Ge 21 1,872 803 2,664 3,132 1,981 
Electrical Appliances and 
Equipment ... ins ie 37 225 227 369 577 738 
Machinery (other than 
Electrical) os «| 108 235 289 608 1,597 | 2,383 
Metal Manufactures ... eee 442 829 1,525 2,137 3,094 2,332 
Rubber Manufactures ts 38 60 288 344 599 153 
Paper and Stationery... vf} 119 251 368 358 655 525 
Drugs, Chemicals and 
Fertilizers... ive | 388 498 1,305 1,924 | 2,336 1,773 
Arms, Ammunition and 
Explosives... one ao 8 4] 9,132 3,700 1,347 576 
Total of Foregoing « 1,560 | 4,842 | 16,233 | 16,744 | 18,318 | 12,999 
per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.) per cent. 
Foregoing as Proportion of 
Total Exports of Aus- 
tralian Produce ae 3-3 12-0 27-9 22-8 16-2 9-9 


During the decade preceding the war, there was a significant increase in 
the proportion of merchandise other than foodstuffs, wool, etc., exported 
from New South Wales. The proportion increased again from 12 per cent. 
in 1938-39 to 27.9 per cent. in 1944-45, mainly owing to the expansion in 
exports of arms and ammunition from £41,000 to £9,182,000. Thereafter 
the percentage fell to 16.2 in 1946-47 and to. 9.9 in 1947-48, the decline in 
the last year being largely due to the abuormally high proportion of food- 
stuffs exported. ’ 
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Oversea Imports By CLASSES AND CouNTRIES or ORIGIN. 


Of the textiles, metal manufactures, machinery and some other classes 
of manufactured goods imported into New South Wales, a larger proportion 
comes from the United Kingdom than from any other country, but sub- 
stantial quantities are imported from the United States. Tobacco comes. 
mainly from the United States and most of the tea from India and Ceylon. 
The bulk of the petroleum oils is imported from the Bahrein Islands, Persia 
and the United States. India supplies most of the raw cotton, hessian and 
jute goods, and bags and sacks. 


The following table shows oversea imports in classes in 1947-48, accord- 
ing to the principal countries of origin. 
Table 480.—Oversea Imports, N.S.W.-—Classes and Countries of 
Origin, 1947-48. 
£A thousand, f.o.b. 


5 India 
United New Other 
Class. Kingdom, | Canada. oe Zealand,| U-8-4+ | countries.) Total- 
I, Foodstuffs of Animal 
Origin. ... 272 90 5 324 158 917 1,766 
II. Foodstuffs of Vegetable 
Origin... ‘ 898 ae §,228 175 122 1,856 7,779 
III, Alcoholic Liquors" eae 880 ea iis eae “ee 97 477 
IV. Tobacco, etc. ... wee 1,024 cat ll ig 8,032 487 4,554 
V. Live Animals wes in 80 eet ts 112 5 23 220 
VI, Animal Substances not 
Foodstuffs ob 65 17 563 535 24 344 1,548 
VII. Vegetable Substances and 
Vibres ... 388 81 1,885 96 994 2,630 5,51¢ 
VIII. (a) Yarus and Manufac- 
tured Fibres ... at 2,261 1 4,564 1 1,708 962 9,507 
{3 Textiles wee we}: 14,617 835 2,445 9 8,518 5,819 | $1,743 
Apparel See ae 2,124 26 18 2 91 568 2,824 
TX, Oils, Fats and Waxes ... 85 27 732, 42 2,072 9,525 | 12,483 
X, Pigments, Paints, etc, ... 500 vd mise a 297 112 916 
XI. Rocks and Minerals... 65 115 86 6 204 784 1,260 
XII, (2) Metals and Metal 
Manufactures (except 
Electrical Appliances , 
and Machinery) ae 11,373 1,976 14 11 3,442 1,843 | 18,659 
(b) Dynamo Wlectrical 
Machinery and Ap- 
pliances cas sat 3,693 205 ans 15 962 188 5,063. 
(¢) Machines and Mach- 
inery (except Dynamo 
Electric) a ve 6,353 335 _ 60 3,622 565 | 10,936 
XIII. (a2) Rubber and Manu- 
factures tia ioe 567 36 14 2 286 1,421 2,326. 
(b) Leather and Manu- 
factures nat 119 _ 6 10 5 7 147 
XIV. Wood and Wicker’ on 181 976 8 272 749 248 2,379 
XV. Darthenware, China, ete. 2,105 224 13 78 294 585 3,299 
-XVI. (a) Paper ... ie 1,797 1,699 vee 4 1,121 3,921 8,542 
(b) Stationery, etc. ‘i 1,892 10 2 33 302 134 2,373 
XVIL. Fancy Goods, Jewellery, 
. etc. 1,141 32 61 38 34 807 23113. 
XVIII. Optical, “Surgical and 
Scientific Instruments ... 1,727 182 1 9 901 1238 2,893 
XIX. Drugs, Chemicals and 
Fertilizers ane bes 2,439 75 19 23 1,414 1,026 4,996 
XX. Miscellaneons Bic 1,449 35 48 96 429 1,200 8,245 
XXI. Bullion and Specie oes ey Ma an 749 2 81l# 1,565 
Total ir ase vee 56,990 6,044 | 15,208 2,702 | 30,781 36,506 | 149,131 


Note.—Imports of outside packages and containers are excluded. 


In 1947-48, the United Kingdom supplied textiles valued at £14,617,000 
and metals, metal manufactures, and machinery, valued at £21,419,000, 
representing 46 per cent. and 62 per cent., respectively, of all imports of 
these goods. Other imports from the United Kingdom were yarns 
£2,261,000, earthenware, china, etc., £2,105,000, paper and stationery 
£3,689,000, and drugs and chemicals £2,439,000. Imports of tobacco, ete. 
(£1,024,000), consisted mainly of: cigarettes. 
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Imports from Canada in 1947-48 included metals and metal manufactures 
£1,976,000, timber £976,000, and paper £1,699,000; these items together 
comprised 67 per cent. of all imports from Canada. Imports from India 
and Oeylon included: foodstuffs of vegetable origin (mainly tea), £5,228,000, 
and yarns, manufactured fibres and textiles (mainly raw cotton and jute 
goods), £7,009,000; these items together constituted 80 per cent. of all 
imports from Indiqg and Ceylon, Imports from New Zealand are mainly 
primary products; £1,514, 000 or 77 per cent. of the merchandise imported 
from that country in 1947-48 consisted of foodstuffs, animals, animal and 
vegetable substances and timber. Imports of rubber come mostly from 
Malaya. 

Predominant among goods imported from the United States in 1947-48 
were tobacco, etc, £3,082,000; yarns and textiles, £10,226,000; oils, 
£2,072,000; metals and metal manufactures, £3,442,000; and machinery, 
£4,584,000. These items together represented 76 per cent. of all imports 
from the United States. 


Oversra Exports py CLAsses anp Counrrirs Or DESTINATION. 
Oversea exports of Australian produce in classes in 1947-48, according 
to the principal countries of destination, are shown below :— 


Table 481.—Oversea Exports, N.S.W.—Australian Produce.—Classes 
and Countries of Destination, 1947-48, 


£A thousand, f.0.b. 
| India 
United New Other 
Class. Kingdom,| C422¢a. an Zealand.) ©-8-4- | gountries,| Totel. 
'ylon. 

I. Foodstuffs of Animal 
Origin 5,247 74 526 196 10 3,488 9,536 

II. Foodstutts” “of Vegetable 
Origin... F ise 8,095 5 5,901 678 20 20,396 | 34,995 
ITI. Alcoholic Tiquors ie 121 10 1 47 1 167 347 
IV, Tobacco. éte. ad aes ev tae eae on its 141 141 
V. Live Animals “4 aes hide ast 14 23 37 92 166 

VI, Animal Substances not! 
Troodstuffs 20,058 839 15 78 9,439 32,233 | 62,662 

VII. Vegetable Substances and| 
Fibres... 30 1 2 80 65 94 272 

WII. (a) Yarns and | Manu- 
factured Tibres nde 3 tae 4 156 Ps 335 498 
(b) Textiles ade arr 19 18 33 318 6 518 907 
(e) Apparel : 6 62 1 16 67 12 487 645 
IX. Oils, Fats and Waxes |. 163 1 258 21 4 355 802 
X. Pigments, Paints, etc. ... 21 wi 5 202 1 835 564 
XI. Rocks and Minerals fe 465 Sale 4 57 170 787 1,483 

-XII, (a) Metals aud Metal 

Manufactures (except 

Ulectrical Appliances 
and Machinery) ae 3,410 7 621 2,355 46 2,016 8,455 

(b) Dynanio Blectrical 

Machinery and Ap- 
pliances ae aes 31 tee 32 284 14 427 738 

(ec) Machines and Mach- 

inery (except Dynan 
Blectric) 20 1 339 816 18 1,180 2,383 

XII. (a) tba and” Manu- 
factur fae oes 2 81 1 69 153, 

{b) Leather and Manu- 
factures . 345 3 17 16 2 191 574 
XIV. Wood and Wicker’ was 48 18 4 664 22 155 811 
XV. Harthenware, China, etc. 2 tes 10 210 aoe 182 404 
XVI, (a) Paper ... oa rn sa 1 14 aay 22 37 
{b) Stationery, ete. 35 4 4 282, 9 154 488 

XVII. Fancy Goods, Jewellery, 
ete, 6 1 2 45 21 126 201 

XVIII. Optical, ‘Surgical and 
Scientific Instruments 29 te 26 103 4. 167 409 

XIX. Drugs, Chemicals and 
Fertilizers seed oe 128 15 60 418 181 1,031 1,778 
XX. Miscellaneous vee yee 200 15 46 279 85 1,586 2,211 
XXI. Bullion and Specie vee 34 as oa 3 roo 38 75 
Total oes see we 38,576 1,013 7,943 7,328 | 10,118 66,752 | 131,780 


———— 
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Exports to the United Kingdom consist mainly of wool, foodstuffs and 
metals (chiefly lead). Of the total exports of Australian produce to the 
United Kingdom in 1947-48, viz. £88,576,000, foodstuffs comprised 
£13,342,000, or 35 per cent., animal substances (mainly wool) £20,058,000, 
or 52 per cent., metals and metal manufactures £3,410,000, or 9 per cent., 
and all other items £1,766,000, or 4 per cent. 


In 1947-48, exports to Canada consisted mainly of wool and other 
animal substances (not foodstuffs), valued at £839,000, or 83 per cent. of 
the total. Of the exports to India and Ceylon, foodstuffs (mainly wheat 
and flour) comprised £6,427,000, or 81 per cent., and metal manufactures 
and machinery £932,000, or 12 per cent. The most important group of 
exports to New Zealand is metals, metal manufactures and machinery; 
in 1947-48 these items amounted to £8,405,000, or 46 per cent. of all 
Australian produce exported to that country from New South Wales. 
Other exports to New Zealand included foodstuffs (£774,000), timber 
(£564,000), yarns and textiles (£474,000), and drugs and chemicals 
(£418,000), Of the State’s exports of Australian produce to the United 
States in 1947-48, viz., £10,118,000, wool, hides, and skins (chiefly rabbit 
furs) and other animal substances accounted for £9,439,000, or 98 per cent. 


The wool, skins, etc., exported to “other countries” in 1947-48, viz., 
£32,233,000, or 51 per cent. of the total, were sent mainly to European 
countries, including France (£12,127,000), Belgium (£8,326,000) and Italy 
(£3,447,000). The exports of foodstuffs of vegetable origin included 
£20,396,000, or 59 per cent. (consisting mainly of wheat and flour), shipped 
to countries not specified in the table. 


In 1947-48, 35 per cent. of the yarns, textiles and apparel exported from 
New South Wales were sent to the countries listed, and most of the balance 
went to New Guinea, Papua, Fiji and Hong Kong. Exports of machinery 
not distributed amongst the principal countries amounted to £1,607,000, 
or 51 per cent. of the total; most of this was sent to South. Africa, the 
Pacifie Islands and the countries uorth of Australia (particularly Malaya 
and Hong Kong). 


Exports or STapLe Items—Countnries or DESTINATION. 


Particulars are shown in the following statement regarding the destina- 
tions of the exports of the staple commodities in 1938-39 and each of the 
last three years :— 


Table 482.—Destination of Principal Exports, N.S.W.—Australian Produce. 


Quantity. Value. 
Country. 
1938-39.} 1945—-46.| 1946-47.] 1947-48.] | 1938-39.] 1945-46.| 1946-47.| 1947-48. 
WOOL. 
thousand Ib. (as in the grease). £A thousand, f.o.b. 
United aa ase ait 183,900 | 107,000 | 119,500 | 174,900 6,200 8,279 9,758 19,611 
Canada wa 5,700 6,400 10,300 5,600 275 536 828 775 
France ase one 90,400 41,000 | 112,800 91,800 3,729 3,232 9,161 10,410 
Belgium . 55,900 35,300 | 108,400 77,900 2,225 2,581 7,766 8,201 
Other European Couutries 47,200 12,900 93,600 55,300 2,387 996 8,625 9,024 
United States os 10,100 | 103,400 | 135,400 43,200 596 7,535 12 920 7,438 
Other Countries wed 36,000 13,700 25,400 14,900 1,809 1,134 3, ,018 2,536 
Total ... = 379,200 | 319,700 | 605,400 | 463,600 17,221 24,293 52,076 57,895 
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Table 482.—Destination of Principal Exports, N.S.W.—Australian 
Produce—continued. 
Quantity. Value. 
Country. 
. 1098-0 1945-46.| 1946-47.| 194748. | | 1988-89.] 1945-46.| 1946-47.| 1947-48, 
HIDES AND SKINS. 
£A thousand, f.o.b. 
United Kingdom 314 481 820 529 
France 7 456 477 848 1,714 
United States 403 3,516 8,905 1,937 
Other Countries 404 372 1,076 406 
Total... wee wee are ere 1,577 4,846 6,644 4,586 
FROZEN LAMB AND MUTTON. 
thousand Ib. £A thousand, f.o.b. 
United Kingdom 41,497 12,014 25,558 13,868 1,024 346 666 423 
Other Countries 3,487 3,687 4,216 2,239 81 96 110 125 
Not stated us 624 eae tee i 13 ia a 
Total ... 44,984 16,325 29,774 16,107 1,105 455 776 548 
TINNED MEATS. 
thousand lb. £A thousand, f.0,b. 
United Kingdom... od vas 515 8,612 16,298 21,152 17 447 1,053 1,191 
South Africa we age 93 5d4 2,000 1,189 5 23 158 88 
= Malaya and Singapore eae wes 96 690 3,508 543 4 44 104 55 
: Pacific Islands sie wed eine 1,357 2,100 1,628 2,443 43 129 105 158 
Egypt us Sas any 1,537 4,431 161 wigs 96 229 18 
Other Countries ise ie ics 265 | 12,648 7,667 4,808 9 590 556 372 
Not stated ... oui ee Set 14,397 tae eo 1,058 “is a 
Total ... teh a waa 2,326 40,528 35,532 30,296 78 2,387 2,295 1,882 
BUTTUR. 
thousand lb. £A thousand, f.o.b. 
United Kingdom 19,941 7,479 262 10,024 1,177 667 24 1,118 
Hong Kong 682 125 186 1,068 38 ll 20 120 
Japan _ 465 1,406 851 aay 53 127 72, 
Pacific Tslauds 348 953 609 525 22 84 63 61 
Y Other Countries 8,045 1,660 1,635 2,779 183 159 168 322 
Not stated ... ail 2,386 ses vA a 238 ioe “6 
Total... 23,966 13,068 4,098 15,247 1,420 1,212 402 1,693 
WHEAT AND FLOUR. 
As bushels of wheat—thousands. £A thousand, f.o.b. 
United Kingdom 6,115 156 896 5,776 849 75 608 5,040 
Continental Europe 1,747 was we 5,208 225 ast oN 5,456 
China Sah 11,510 ase 903 aed 1,497 Siow 451 ats 
India and Ceylon re 895 4,543 6,000 6,218 53 2,205 3,232 5,645 
Malaya and j meapore 1,615 2,448 3,370 475 219 1,161 1,871 410 
New Zealand 1,685 340 1,780 331 221 169 871 115 
Pacific Islands 799 1,201 1,222 1,107 118 536 759 1,023 
Other Countries 5,287 2,795 2,231 10,676 712 1,221 1,356 9,960 
Total... 29,103 11,483 16,402 29,791 3,894 5,367 9,148 27,649 
TRON AND STEEL 
tons. £A thovsand, f.0.b. 
United Kingdom 47,200 | 100,850 76,150 7,150 369 1,295 1,004 200 
India and Ceylon 16,500 | 18,900 | 11,500 | 1,459 122 271 193 48 
Malaya and Singapore 19,300 150 1,300 1,842 218 4 43 84 
New Zealand 61,850 27,450 | 63,450 52,146 696 537 31,011 1,188 
Other Countries 72,054 | 22,823 | 45,782 14,439 467 557 883 461 
Total... .| 216,904 | 169,673 | 198,182 | 77,086 1,872 2,664 | 3,132 4,981 
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Of the total quantity of wool exported from New South Wales in 1947-48, 
38 per cent. was sent to the United Kingdom, 49 per cent. to European 
countries, and 9 per cent. to the United States. In the same year, 42 per 
cent. of the hides and skins exported went to the United States and 38 per 
cent. to France, as compared with 26 per cent. and 29 per cent., respectively, 
in 1938-39. 


The bulk of the frozen lamb and mutton, tinned meats and butter ig 
exported to the United Kingdom. The proportion of wheat and flour 
exported to the different countries fluctuates from year to year according 
to the size of the Australian crop and the shortage or surplus of grain in 
the importing countries; in 1947-48 large quantities were sent to India 
and Ceylon (28 per cent.), the United Kingdom (19 per cent.) and Europe 
(17 per cent.). 

New Zealand took 29 per cent. of the iron and steel exported from New 
South Wales in 1938-39, and the United Kingdom 22 per cent., but in 
1946-47 the proportions were 32 per cent. and 88 per cent. respectively. 
In the following year, the total quantity exported was only 77,086 tons 
(or 69 per cent. less than in 1946-47), and of this 52,146 tons or 68 per 
cent., was sent to New Zealand and 7,150 tons, or 9 per cent., to the 
United Kingdom. 


RE-EXPORTS, 


The value of merchandise re-exported oversea from New South Wales 
was £1,366,956, or 3.6 per cent. of all merchandise exported in 1988-39 and 
£3,007,553, or 2.2 per cent., in 1947-48, The principal items re-exported in 
1938-39 and each of the last four years are shown below. 


Table 483.—Re-exports of Merchandise Oversea from New South Wales. 
£A, free on board at ports. 


Commodity. 1938-39. | 1944-45. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48, 


Petroleum and Shale Oils ... 77,647 | 1,295,488 | 1,059,861 584,488 376,706 


Foodstuffs and Beverages ...| 113,036 354,572 913,918 524,846 245,339 
Textiles aud Apparel er 84,059 433,086 286,782 256,769 | 1,063,582 
Machinery and Electrical 
Equipment a | 194,005 37,215 102,108 379,370 362,087 
Metals and Metal Manu- 
factures.., or | 143,985 64,541 129,035 548,729 231,330 
All other Items abs w.| 754,224 441,292 368,575 | 1,182,084 728,509 
Total, Re-exports of 
Merchandise ... .»| 1,366,956 | 2,616,194 | 2,860,279 | 3,476,286 | 3,007,553 


In 1938-39 the largest item of re-exports was machinery; during the war, 
petroleum and shale oils comprised nearly half of the total, and in 1947-48 
about one-third consisted of textiles and apparel. Most of the merchandise 
re-exported was sent to countries near Australia, particularly New Guinea, 
New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 


Oversea Exports—Sures’ Stores. 


The figures relating to oversea exports, as shown in the foregoing tables, 
do not include exports in the form of ships’ stores. This is an important 
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branch of the trade of the State, as may be seen from the following state- 
ment of the value of ships’ stores exported from New South Wales in 
1938-39 and the last six years. 


Table 484.—Ships’ Stores Exported Oversea from New South Wales. 
£A., free on board at ports. 


Year ended Fuel Bunker Other 

30th June, Oil. Coal. Foodstuffs. Items. Total. 
1939 93,503 497,145 290,336 181,813 1,062,797 
1943 1,428,865 349,461 389,830 365,138 | 2,533,294 
1944 2,608,576 216,258 451,292 426,919 | 3,703,048 
1945 3,499,853 236,766 900,867 683,294 5,320,780: 
1946 1,123,281 253,697 1,236,603 795,830 3,409,411 
1947 620,520 460,048 750,355 480,025 2,310,948 
1948 1,125,373 431,327 656,212 497,785 2,710,697 


The amount of bunker coal exported as ships’ stores in 1938-39 was. 
516,655 tons, and the value was £497,145, or 47 per cent. of the total; in 
1947-48 the amount was only 233,657 tons, valued at £481,827, or 17 per 
cent. of the total. Fuel oil has increased in importance from 9 per cent. 
of all ships’ stores exported in 1938-89 to 40 per cent. in 1947-48. ood- 
stuffs comprised 24 per cent. of the total in 1947-48, as compared with 
27 per cent. in the pre-war year. 


Australian produce comprised £895,899 or 84 per cent. of the ships’ stores. 
exported in 1938-39 and £1,486,270 or 55 per cent. in 1947-48. The bulk 
of the produce re-exported as ships’ stores consists of fuel and other oils. 


AUSTRALIAN Import AND Export PRICES. 


The following table shows index numbers of Australian oversea import: 
prices for the last four years, as compiled by the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. The base of the index is the weighted average prices of 
selected groups of commodities during the years 1936-37 to 1938-39, taken: 
as 100. 


‘ 


Table 485.—Import Price Index Numbers, Australia. 
Base: Average of 3 years ended 30th June, 1939 = 100. 


Year ended Quarter ‘ended— Annual 
30th June. Average, 
September. | December. March. June. 

1937 to 1939 * * * * 100 
1945 196 201 199 203 199 
1946 202 202 202 208 203 
1947 216 228 235 251 232° 
1948 259 265 274 278 269 


* Not available. 


The index shows that at the end of the war the general level of import 
prices was about double the pre-war average, Since 1945-46 import prices 
have risen more rapidly than during the war, and in the last quarter of 


i 
i 
i 
} 
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1947-48 they were almost three times as high as before the war. Increases 
in the prices of certain groups of commodities have been much greater 
than in others; in 1947-48 the index numbers for vehicles and for secondary 
industry raw materials were only about two and a half times the pre-war 
average, as compared with nearly four times in the case of piecegoods and 
raw materials for primary industries. 


A series of price index numbers for imports from sterling and non- 
sterling areas, compiled by the Bank on the same basis, showed index 
numbers for the quarter ended 30th June, 1948, as follows: United Kingdom, 
270; other sterling areas, 306; United States and Canada, 259. 


The table below shows a series of Australian export price index numbers 
compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician from the prices of 20 com- 
modities which constitute about 80 per cent. of all exports. The prices 
of the commodities are multiplied by the average annual exports (produc- 
tion in the case of gold) during the three years, 1933-34 to 1935-36. The 
percentage distribution of the base aggregate for “All Groups” is as 
follows: Wool, 45.6; Wheat, 17.0; Butter, 11.4; Metals, 6.9; Meats, 6.6; 
Gold, 7.0; and a group of items not shown in the table (Sugar, Dried 
Fruits, Tallow and Hides), 5.5. 


Table 486.—Export Price Index Numbers, Australia. 
Base of each section: Average of 3 years ended 30th June, 1939 — 100. 


All Groups 
Perlod. Wool. | Wheat. | Butter. | Metals. | Meats. | Gold. (iucluding 
+ t gold). 
Year— 
1938-39... ... | 79 66 101 84 96 108 83 
1939-40 ss es eo 98 82 103 92 102 118 98 
1940-41. es ..| 101 102 110 95 103 121 104 
jodi-42 ws Si 10 105 110 101 109 120 106 
1942-43 wee ov oe 117 106 114 100 112 119 114 
1943-44 ees _ eee 117 116 114 113 113 119 117 
1944-45 tea See tee 117 154 147 129 122 120 130 
1945-46 ove aa ee 117 213 147 196 123 122° 146 
1946-47 oe _ oe 173 305 173 308 139 122 203 
1947-48 Eek eas eee 287 419 194 372 146 122 283 
Month— 
1947—September ... ve] 249 386 173 352 145 122 255 
December ... we $275 401 204 359 145 122 275 
1048—March _ «| $302 456 204 379 145 122 298 
June Sia ane 362 471 204 425 155 122 333 


* Non-ferrous—Silver, Copper, Tin, Spelter, Lead. t Beef, Lamb, Mutton, Pork. + Nominal. 


During the war years, export price index numbers were comparatively 
stable at a level somewhat above the pre-war average, until the last year, 
1944-45, when there were considerable increases in the case of wheat and 
butter. During the next three years, the index numbers for wool, wheat 
and metals increased very rapidly. The index for wool moved from 117 
in 1944-45 to 862 in June, 1948, wheat from 154 to 471, and metals from 
129 to 425, but those for gold and meats showed only moderate increases. 
The index number for all export items in June 1948, was four times the 
number in 1938-39 and three times the pre-war average. i 
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Excise TariFr, 


Excise duties are levied by the Commonwealth on a number of articles 
manufactured and consumed in Australia. Duties on stimulants and 
narcotics are the chief source of revenue. Rates of duty on most dutiable 
commodities increased considerably between 1989 and September, 1942, 
since when there has been only slight alteration; duties on methylated 
spirits, carbonic acid gas and dry batteries and cells were abolished in 
November, 1946, and duties on petrol and matches were reduced in Novem- 
ber, 1946, and in July, 1948, respectively. 


The following table shows at annual intervals the rates of duty on 
principal articles since 1988 and the gross amount collected in respect of 
each article in 1947-48. 


Table 487.—Excise Tariffs—Rates of Duty and Duty Levied on Principal 


Articles. 
jl 
Rate of Iixcise Duty at 31st December. Bote tine a0 43, 
Unit * 
Commodity, of Gupte Gross 
Quantity. 1943 ou whic Excise 
1938, | 1989. 1940. | 1941. 1942. to 1948 Ixcise Duty 
‘|| was paid | Collected 
in N.S.W. jin N.S.W.* 
Shillings and Penee per Unit of Quantity. £ 
Beer ween? gallon 1-9 2-0 2-9 3-0 4-7 4-7 41,818,414] 9,583,386 
Spirits— 
Brandy _...| proof gal. | 26-0 26-0 38-0 38-0 53-6 53-6 172,162 460,532 
Gin... a5 28-0 29-0 41-0 41-0 56-6 56-6 304,778 860,998 
Whisky cae ‘i 26-0 27-0 39-0 39-0 54-6 54-6 182,658 861,494 
Rum... .. 5 28-0 29-0 41-0 41-0 56-6 56-6 424,304) 1,198,661 
Tobaccot ane lb. 5-2 5-2 7-2 8-3 10-11 | 10-13§ 7,158,198] 3,718,685 
Cigarettest ... Ib. 7-0 7-0 9-9 12-9 20-9 20-9§ 3,431,883] 3,400,354 
Cigarette papers 
and tubes ...| 60 papers | 0-13 | 0-13 | 0-12 | 0-12 | 0-12] 0-29 |} 55,864,075] 407,342 
Playing cards... |doz. packs| 2-0 2-0 2-0 2-0 | 10-0 | 10-0 82,500 41,250 
Petrol-— 
From Aust, 
shale wae gallon Tie 0-1 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-8f ] 
Other hip st 0-5} | 0-64 | 0-93 | 0-93 | O-94 | 0-834 ll 
112,125,985 
Matches ... .../gross boxes} 0-6 0-6 2-0 4-0 8-0 7-8T ll 
Wireless valves each 1-9 1-9 1-9 8-9 3-9 3-9 ood 


* See also Table 488. + Rates on imported leaf. } From 15th Noventber, 1946, only. § Less 44 per 
cent, since November, 1943, From 1st July, 1948, only. {j Not available for publication separately. 


Customs aNpD Excisy Revenur. 


The following statement shows the net amount of customs and excise 
revenue (including Special War Duty) collected in New South Wales 
under each division of the tariff during 1938-389 and each of the last four 
years. The collections include receipts on account of goods which were 
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‘transferred for consumption in other States, but do not include duties on 
goods from other States consumed in New South Wales :— 


‘Table 488.—Customs and Excise Revenue Collected in New South Wales. 


Tariff Division, | 1938-39. | 1944-45, | 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48, 
Customs— & £ & & £ 

Stimulants, Ale, Beer, etc. ... 694,264 254,202 306,667 345,198 514,199 

Narcoti¢es (Tobacco)... «ef 2,238,312 3,280,846 2,197,323 4,999,835 6,411,015 

Sugar... wie wan oh 5,450 6 23 721 3,930 

i ied pane is 667,764 391,600 484,371 601,328 651,987 

-Apparel and Textiles ... «| 1,219,018 506,125 654,122 1,704,115 2,707,767 

Metals and Machinery ... «| 1,118,822 546,133 549,713 1,173,741 1,963,445 

‘Olls, Paints, and Varnishes ...| 3,453,278 8,055,786 4,131,585 5,480,885 4,477,246 

Farthenware, etc, tis we 252,547 74,650 159,108 275,333 501,120 

Drugs and Chemicals ... fn 167,554 109,760 109,205 202,737 250,368 

"Wood, Wicker ete. ... _ 335.723 170,198 220,670 301,514 304,830 

Jewellery and Fancy Goods ... 292,714 302,863 424,019 515,376 642,210 

‘Hides, Leather and Rubber ... 230,767 101,000 98,141 $27,324 368,952 

Paper and Stationery ... ae 216,256 38,907 57,535 225,883 406,107 

‘Vehicles ... ae as sie 753,187 17,911 96,034 579,754 905,014 

“Musical Instruments... ae 18,119 210 1,894 7,242 25,451 

“Miscellaneous... wae es 477,001 486,095 762,419 904,491 1,666,420 

Primage Duty ... sa ..| 1,788,802 966,884 1,464,705 2,837,210 8,063,365 

Special War Duty * ... avd poate 363.154 549,267 806,713 |(—) 4,816 

\ Other Receipts ... eee wis 141,431 83,099 127,261 168,207 548,267 

! Total, Custonis vee 14,065,509 10,749,429 13,393,952 20,807,607 25,407,377 
| TWxcise— 

x : Beer tes see eae | 2,850,644 8,201,615 8,063,175 10,970,584 9,579,363 

: ! Spirits... tas te ous 709,799 2,009,399 3,153,485 2,852,037 3,222,745 

‘Tobacco ... ory aa ..-| 1,646,079 4,931,174 5,162,326 6,031,510 3,713,685 

: Cigars and Cigarettes ... «| 1,246,318 5,049,137 5,113,168 6,071,100 3,414,794 

2 Cigarette Papers eas one 113,740 386,711 376,167 523,292 407,320 

. Licenses... 6. ee as 3,687 4,960 4,855 6,501 5,842 

Other Excise Duty ves on 409,109 837,798 1,057,973 1,444,830 2,142,658 

I 

Total, Excise ous «| 6,979,376 21,510,794 22,930,149 27,899,854 22,486,302 

‘Fotal, Customs and Excise 21,044,885 | 32,260,223 | 36,324,101 | 48,707,461 | 47,893,679 

Per head of population ... 3 13 i i 3 a 15 r %3 is 3 % 1b iB % 


* Levied from 3rd May, 1940, to 15th November, 1946, (—) Denotes excess of refunds, 
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Customs duties collected in New South Wales increased by 90 per cent. 
in 1947-48. compared with 1945-46. Rates of duty were practically un- 
changed. The increase, common to all classes of goods, was the result of 
higher prices and larger quantities imported. The latter included certain 
special, imports, subject to heavy rates of duty, to overcome local shortages; 
-€.9., gross duty paid on cigarettes imported into New South Wales increased 
from £9,094. in 1945-46 to £2,105,630 in 1947-48. 


Collections of excise duties in New South Wales rose substantially 
between 1988-39 and’ 1942-43, following steep increases in the rates of 
-duty on stimulants and narcotics (see Table 487) and a further rise in 
-collections in 1946-47 was due to increased output. Collections declined 
in 1947-48 as a result of decreased production of beer caused by an 
industrial dispute in breweries from February to May, 1948, and. an 
alteration in the State of payment of excise duty on tobacco and cigarettes 
manufactured in New South Wales but consumed in other States of 
Australia. Although collections from tobacco and cigarettes in this State 
declined substantially in 1947-48 compared with 1946-47, the quantity of 
‘these items manufactured in New South Wales was almost unchanged. 


The item “Other Excise Duty” principally comprises revenue from excise 
‘on petrol, matches and wireless valves, separate particulars of which are 
not available for publication, 


There is some variation from one period to another in the relationship 
between the quantity of dutiable goods consumed in any one State and 
the quantity in respect of which duty is paid in that State; a more 
satisfactory comparison of the incidence of customs and excise tariffs 
‘from year to year is therefore provided by collections in the Common- 
wealth. The following table shows net collections in Australia (including 
Special War Duty) of all customs and excise duties annually since 
1937-38 :— 


Table 489.—Customs and Excise Revenue Collected in Australia. 


Total Net Collections. Per Head of Population, 
Year ended 
36th June. 
- aa Customs and. A Custom: 
Customs. Excise. Tixcise. Customs. Excise. ae 
& £ £ & 3. d. £3. d. &s. d. 
1938 32,972,666 15,410,339 48,383,005 416 0 2 410 7 010 
1939 31,160,462 16,471,903 47,632,365 4 911 27 6 617 5 
1940 34,830,306 18,994,600 53,824,906 419 5 214 3 7138 8 
1941 29,409,666 24,370,117 53,779,783 4 3 1 3.811 712 0 
1942 25,208,806 81,572,002 56,780,808 310 7 4 8 5 719 0 
1943 20,806,321 44,071,799 64,878,120 217 9 G6 2 4 9021 
1944: 20,606,703.) 46,684,713 67,291,416 216 8 6 8 5 9 56 1 
1945 21,487,538 45,689,133 67,176,671 218 6 64 4 9 210 
1946 28,898,682 49,066,962 77,960,644 317 9 612 1 10 9 10: 
1947 45,871,085 56,375,304 | 102,246,389 6 2 0 7 911 13 11:11 
1948 57,597,154 58,007,486 | 115,604,640 710 9 71110 15 2 7 
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INTERSTATE TRADE BY SEA. 


Statistics of interstate trade were published in some detail in the 1989-40 
and earlier issues of the Year Book. The figures were compiled from data 
obtained from the Maritime Services Board, the railway authorities of 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, and persons and firms 
engaged in interstate trade. Statistics of goods moved interstate by the 
railways have not been available since 1989-40. The particulars given in 
this chapter have been obtained from the Commonwealth Statistican, from 
the Maritime Services Board of N.S.W., and from official statistics of 
Western Australia and Tasmania; they are incomplete in various respects 
and relate to the seaborne trade only. 


Details of interstate cargoes discharged and shipped in New South Wales 
are compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician (see page 549), In 1947-48 
there were 2,740,166 tons weight and 368,166 tons measurement of inter- 
state cargoes discharged in New South Wales, and 3,242,016 tons weight 
and 852,083 tons measurement slipped; interstate tonnages discharged 
and shipped were 24 per cent. and 87 per cent. greater, respectively, than 
oversea tonnages. 


Dmection or INrTErRstTaTE TRADE. 


The following table shows the direction of interstate trade handled in 
the Port of Sydney in 1946-47 :— 


Table 490.—Port of Sydney—Direction of Interstate Trade, 1946-47. 
(Source: Maritime Services Board of N.S.W.) 


Imports. Exports, 
State of Origin 
or Destination. Tons ‘ Tons "i 
(Weight and Eropoaen (Weight and epee 
Measurement), vag Measurement). : 
per cent. per cent, 
Victoria oe g 267,075 25-1 124,000 26-2 
Queensland ... eae 300,103 28-2 120,000 25-4 
South Australia uty 205,891 19-4 83,000 17-5 
Western Australia... 74,570 Td 51,000 10-8 
Tasmania bi eae 216,150 20-2 95,000 201 
*Total ihe 1,063,789 100-0 473,000 100-0 


* Excludes Darwin and Thursday Island (imports 15,000 tons and exports 9,292 tons). 
NotTe.—Tonnages are weight and measurement tons combined (1 measurement ton — 40 cubic feet). 


The interstate shipping trade is subject to fluctuation, particularly in 
respect of agricultural and pastoral products. For instance, abnormal 
quantities of wheat were imported from Victoria, South Australia and 
Western Australia in 1946-47 and 1947-48, to supplement the very poor 
1946-47 harvest in New South Wales. Staple items imported from Queens- 
land in 1946-47 included sugar (155,789 tons) and molasses (13,147 tons). 
Imports from South Australia in 1946-47 included 24,581 tong of lead. 


The bulk of the interstate trade handled at Neweastle consists of iron- 
stone brought from South Australia, and coal, which is exported to all 
States except Queensland. A small proportion of interstate trade is 
handled at other New South Wales ports. 
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Inrerstate TRADE—PRrincipat Items, SyDNEY AND Newcastur. 


The next table shows the principal items of interstate imports and 
exports handled at the port of Sydney in 1938-39 and the last two years. 
Certain items were recorded in tons weight and others in tons measurement, 
and the totals are the sum of both units. The statistics are compiled by 
the Maritime Services Board on a slightly different basis from that of 
the cargo statistics shown in Table 502. 


Table 491.—Interstate Imports and Exports, Port of Sydney. 
(Source: Maritime Services Board of N.S.W.) 


Commodity. Unit. 1938-39. | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 
IntTERSTATE IMPORTS. 
! i 
Milk and Cream, Preserved ...| 40 cubic ft. 10,918 | 9,258 10,077 
Barley... Se ate ie tons * 17,948 12,102 
Wheat... ate his es os 54 106,818 95,596 
Potatoes ... eae ane ee “i 58,930 71,559 73,433 
Fruit—Fresh ... wes .».| 40 cubic ft. 62,203 33,377 28,574 
Canned, etc. ... = °F * 11,082 18,584 
Jams Sse oe oe re tons 2,757 3,300 5,018 
Sugar... isa ve 5 100,975 155,789 164,231 
Molasses and oe ahs wee 55 21,721 13,171 9,166 
Wines and Spirits sii ...| 40 cubic ft. 9,718 10,100 9,241 
Hides and Skins... as aa 5 14,035 9,022 8,189 
Wool is at Ne ie bales 56,835 43,675 45,300 
Tallow... *: iS ...| 40 cubic ft. * 14,030 24,118 
Pig Iron .., eek wes sad tons 2 17,226 31,799 
ae Lead a oot ib 5 * 24,581 25,768 
: 2 Motor Vehicles and Parts ...| 40 cubic ft. * 57,499 62,635 
Pe Timber, Undressed tes ...| super feet | 23,082,342 14,394,240 14,232,000 
ia Cement ... d bee ae tons a ,353t 1,155 1,594 
; Paper (Newsprint) as 17,646 14,178 
+Other Items ... 00. Sip 805,595 385,868 348,983 
{Transhipments “tis ahs by 72,122 59,357 
Total sie tons | 1,187,058 1,078,789 1,045,313 
. | 
INTERSTATE EXPORTS, 
Wheat... bee aad tee tons 4,960 14 25 
Margarine 7 one woe 5 4,802 1,889 2,286 
Hides and Skins., eh ...| 40 cubic ft. 1,951 1,081 1,634 
Wool cae ats ou age bales 15,568 55,632 47,400 
Coke sae hs a tons 3,857 15,654 9,293 
Timber, iindesasad ae ..| super feet 2,256,139 498,720 457,440 
Cement ... a vee ey tons 19,076 3,888 1,564 
+Other Items... i as + 710,112 436,484 476,875 
: Total ...| tons 797,988 482,292 511,790 


* Not available. + Weight and measurement tons (1 ton measurement = 40 cubic feet). 
t Includes plaster. 
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In 1947-48 the tonnages of interstate imports and exports handled at 
the port of Sydney were 12 per cent. and 36 per cent., respectively, less- 
than in 1938-39. The volume of imports in 1947-48 was more than ‘twice- 
that of exports. 

Since 1938-39, the interstate trade has undergone some marked changes.. 
The quantity of sugar imported in 1947-48 was 164,231 tons or 68 per cent.. 
more than in 1938-39, and imports of pig iron increased between those: 
years from 2 tons to 31,799 tons. The quantity of timber imported in. 
1947-48, viz., 14,212,000 super feet, was 89 per cent. less than in 1938-89.. 

Particulars of interstate imports and exports through the port of New-. 
castle in the last two years are shown below:— 


Table 492.—Interstate Imports and Exports, Port of Newcastle. 
(Source: Maritime Services Board of N.S8.W.) 


Imports. Exports, 
Commodity. 1946-47. | 1947-48, Commodity. 1046-47. | 1947-48. 
Ironstone... « ‘tons/ 1,807,485 | 1,817,401 Coal (Bunker and 
Cargo) ve .- tons} 2,383,118 | 2,581,817 
Tron and Steel (Scrap) ,, 27,474 19,801 Coke ... See gai 35 134,138 ‘ 95,657 
Ore Products, Crude Calcine Ore ... neat Sh 19,850 $7,216: 
Manufactures... ss 3,010 8,520 
Corrugated and Sree 
Salt, Crude and Fine _,, 9,053 8,051 Iron it ‘7 59,165 61;654- 
Pipes and Tubes... 55 63,114 63,768. 
Zinc Slabs... ats Sa 11,702 15,871 
Wire ... ae ode Spy 48,886 47,001. 
Timber oe super ft,| 584,640 582,800 
Other Tron and Stee! 
*Other Items o. tons 41,471 30,9381 Products .., i 133,208 | .119,560° 
Timber as super ft.) 343,200 978,240- 
*Transhipments ...,, 1,236 3,190 
*All Other Items ... tons 20,244 28,267 
*Total, Imports ,, | 1,408,499 | 1,404,065 *Total, Exports ,, | 2,871,428 | 2,076,978 


*Includes tons measurement (1 ton Measurement = 40 cubic feet). 


In 1947-48 ironstone comprised 94 per cent. of interstate imports at 
the port of Newcastle, and coal constituted 85 per cent. of the exports. 
The quantity of iron and steel products exported to other States in 1947- 
48 was 281,983 tons. 


The total tonnages shown in the tables above do not afford a satioeutone 
basis of comparison of the interstate trade of the port of Sydney with 
that of the port of Newcastle, because of the different nature of the goods. 
handled, and the fact that most of the Newcastle trade is recorded in tons 
weight and much of the Sydney trade in tons: measurement. 


Travr or ‘N.S.W. wire WEsTERN -AUSTRALIA AND TASMANTA, 
Statistics of trade between their respective States and New South Wales 
are compiled by the Government Statistician, Western Australia, and the 
Deputy Commonwealth ‘Statistician, Tasmania. Similar details in respect 
of the other States are not ‘available. 
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‘The following table shows the principal items 6f'the trade béettveen 
Western Australia and New South Wales in 1938-39 and the last two 
years :— 


Table 493.—Interstate Trade of N.S.W. with Western Australia 
(excluding Bullion-and Specie). 


Quantity. i Value. 
Commodity. 
1938-39. | 1946-47, | 1947-48. 1938-89. | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 
EXPoRTs TO WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

Foodstuffs and Beverages— & & ‘$ 
Confectionery ... eis Ib,| 2,813,968 974,819 | 1,245,746 168,567 183,987 120,602 
Other ... one use Gee aaa ae ee 310,739 381,231 507,480 

Tobacco, etc. ... wes Ib.) 941,025 979,762 | 1,281,802 607,629 | 1,275,388 816,112 

Textiles and Apparel we ong ses ioe 649,908 788,664 | 1,125,841 

Coal wes wee . tons} , 66,081 107,507 81,247 90,669 169,605 134,399 

Tron and Steel ... we CWh. * 698,821 804;550 * 761,067 | 1,130,768 

Non-ferrous Metals Ras ee _ aie abe * 154;086 214,414 

Electrical Equipment ... ... bes ins ae \ Aasiaun { 492,011 | 762,864 

Machinery (not electrical) a ae see : 610,351 | "878,175 

‘Metals and Manufactures, Other wee ne a 993,442 564,798 721402 

Rubber Manufactures... ... ae oe sea 136,192 | 301,223 | 881,145 

Stationery, etc. ... “es re ie wis oes 112,506 187,781 | 297,035 

Drugs-and Chemicals... Sr as as uss 402,861 646,550 748,905 

Miscellaneous... sae es ao a a 609,602 962,479 | 1,261,827 

Total, Exports ... — ise we ws || 4,544,715 | 7,424,121 | 9,099,290 
IMPORTS FROM WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

Foodstuffs and Beverages— & & 2 
Wheat ... eee «. bush, ats 2,669,032 | 1,881,412 tee 2,071,341 | 1,106,140 
Other ... one a ios vas vee wee 98,772 188,767 : 133,983 

Wool and Skins ... ae see ase eo io 56,984 66,807 162,452 

Metals, Metal Manufactures and 
Machinery a ome as are ive / 64,571 + 99,847.) 162;204 

Miscellaneous. eee] ae ba ae 270,000,} 466,831 | 492,883 

1 
! ‘Total,Imports .. 0... bi ie «» |] 490,327 | 2,882,588 | 2,058,672 


* Not available; included in ‘Metals and Manufactures, Other.” 


Exports to Western Australia from New South Wales in 1947-48 were 
valued at £9,099,290 or approximately double the amount in 1938-39, the 
increase being mainly due to higher prices. Excluding the abnormal im- 
ports of wheat due to the shortage of grain in New South Wales, imports 
in 1947-48 were also about double their value in the pre-war year. Metal 
manufactures and machinery predominated amongst the exports to Western 

: Australia in 1947-48, amounting to £2,352,081 or 26 per cent. of the total. 
“Se, Other important groups were iron and steel (£1,180,763) and textiles and 

apparel (£1,125,341), each representing about 12 per cent. of the total. 
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Particulars of the Tasmanian trade with New South Wales are given 
below: 


Table 494.—Interstate Trade of N.S.W. with Tasmania. 


Quantity. Value. 
Commodity. 
1938-39, | 1946-47, | 1947-48. 1938-39, | 1946-47. | 1947-48, 
ExpPorts TO TASMANIA. 

Foodstuffs— £ £ 
Sugar ... a «tons 13,355 18,116 17,319 427,365 579,700 599,608 
Other ... ee we adi aad wis Sas 427,387 442,327 592,850 

Tobacco, etc. a ie sn 161,002 78,439 188,855 

Metals, Metal Manufactures and 
Machinery... ae is Sir 701,535 | 1,436,489 | 1,800,522 

Ores tons 25,216 23,245 41,178 61,392 121,088 215,509 

Textiles and Apparel ae fy ie ten 151,604 298,031 355,724 

Other Items : 654,930 | 1,581,310 | 2,501,478 

Total, Exports ... tke es tive eo 2,585,215 | 4,537,384 | 6,249,544 
IMPORTS FROM TASMANIA. 

Fruit— £ £ £ 
Fresh ... . «» bush] 1,374,202 502,057 276,104 409,136 219,509 121,489 
Preserved, ete. a5, Tb.] 8,693,648 |19,063,155 |24,208,201 108,344 308,223 406,258 

Jams wo8 . ves Ib.} 4,601,580 | 4,162,600 | 4,073,484 102,997 123,274 124,914 

Potatoes ... ve . tons 66,350 85,064 85,775 825,943 | 1,058,501 ) 1,004,182 

Metals and Ores— 

_ Copper, Blister .. tons 12,563 7,955 5,210 566,209 813,196 804,309 
Tin a's we «. tons 2,069 1,065 1,181 323,424 270,765 312,516 
eae = ihe v. tons 32) zone 29,201 84,021 490,024 668,816 748,741 
Othe as tis tea ma 101,171 135,860 228,475 

Woollen Manufactures :.. aS ne eo ae 371,067 866,223 | 1,288,205 

Other Items va ans Sa nee on aus 965,594 | 2,289,422 | 2,429,577 

Total, Imports ... or ae “et wes !| 4,264,809 | 6,743,789 | 7,553,666 


The value of exports to Tasmania was 39 per cent. less than the value 
of imports in 1938-39 and 18 per cent. less in 1947-48. The principal items 
of exports are metals, metal manufactures and machinery, aud foodstuffs; 
in 1947-48 the value of these goods was £2,992,978 or 48 per cent. of total 
exports, 


The principal items of imports from Tasmania and their value in 1947- 
48 were as follows: metals and ores, £2,094,041; woollen manufactures, 
£1,283,205; potatoes, £1,094,182; and fruit, £527,747. The value of these 
commodities together represented 66 per cent. of the imports. Since 
1938-39, imports of fresh fruit from Tasmania have declined to one-fifth 
of their former volume, but imports of preserved fruit have grown from 
8,693,648 lb. to 24,298,201 lb. In the same period the quantities of copper 
and tin imported fell by 51 per cent. and 48 per cent., respectively. 
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ContTroL or SHIPPING. 


The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act empowers the Com- 
monwealth Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to such matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons 
and buoys, and quarantine, 


Navigation and shipping are regulated under the Commonwealth Navi- 
gation Act, 1912-1942, which is drafted on the lines of the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act and of the Navigation Act of New South Wales 
which preceded it, and embodies the rules of the International Convention 
for Safety of Life at Sea and the International Load Line Convention. 


The part of the Commonwealth Navigation Act which relates to pilotage 
has not been brought into operation, and this service is regulated under the 
State Navigation Act of 1901-1949. 


The provisions of the Navigation Act apply to ships registered in Aus- 
tralia (except those engaged solely in the domestic trade of any one 
State) and other British ships whose first port of clearance and whose port 
of destination are within the Commonwealth. The High Court of Australia 
has decided that clauses relating to manning, accommodation, and licens- 
ing do not apply to vessels engaged in purely intrastate trade, 


A ship other than an intrastate vessel may not engage in the coastal 
trade of Australia unless licensed to do so; a ship in receipt of a foreign 
subsidy may not be licensed. Licensees, during the time their ships are so 
engaged, are obliged to pay to the seamen wages at current rates ruling in 
Australia, and, in the ease of foreign vessels, to comply with the same 
conditions as to manning and accommodation of the crew as are imposed on 
Australian registered vessels. Power is reserved to the Marine Adminis- 
tration to grant permits, under certain conditions, to unlicensed British 
ships to engage in the coastal trade and to authorise unlicensed ships of 
any nationality to carry out specified services without being deemed to 
engage in the coastal trade. 


The Commonwealth Shipping Act, 1949, provides for the appointment 
of an Australian Shipping Board with authority to form a Commonwealth 
Shipping Line, and to license vessels engaged in the Australian coastal 
trade. 


Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Com- 
iwnouwealth, and the State Government aids iu carrying out the law relating 
to animal and plant quarantine. Imported animals or plants may not be 
landed without a permit granted by a quarantine officer. The master, 
owner, and agent of a vessel ordered into quarantine are severally respon- 
sible for the expenses, but the Commonwealth Government may undertake 
to bear the cost in respect of vessels trading exclusively between Aus- 
tralasian ports. Quarantine expenses in the case of animals, plants and 
goods are defrayed by the importer or owner. 
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Vessels arriving from oversea ports are examined by a quarantine officer 
at the first port of call in Australia. If the vessel is less than fourteen days 
from the last oversea port of call (certain South Pacific Island ports 
excepted) it is inspected again at the next Australian port of call. The 
quarantine station of New South Wales is situated in Sydney Harbour, 
near the entrance to the port. 


The liability of shipowners, charterers, etc., in regard to the transporta- 
tion of goods in intrastate and other. seaborne trade is defined by State 
and Commonwealth Sea-carriage Acts passed in 1921 and 1924 respectively. 


Administyative control over the ports of New South. Wales is vested 
in the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales, which is desaribed on 
page 554. There is also an Advisory Committee to advise the Board in 
respect of Newcastle. 


War-time and Post-war Control of Shipping. in Australia. 


An outline of the war-time control of shipping in Australia was given 
in previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 50, page 148). 


The Australian Shipping Board was set up under the National Security 
(Shipping Co-ordination) Regulations, continued in force until 31st 
December, 1949 by the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act. The 
Board’s functions are to requisition, charter and‘ operate vessels, and at 30th 
June, 1948 there were 24 Commonwealth-owned and 19 chartered vessels 
under its contral, The functions of the Board will be assumed by the new 
Australian Shipping Board to be set up under the Shipping Act, 1949 (see 
page 547), 


The Australian Shipbuilding Board was set up in March, 1941, under 
National Security (Slipbuilding) Regulations, which have been continued 
in; force until 31st December, 1949. The Board is attached to the Depart- 
ment, of Supply and Development and, subject to the direction of the 
Minister, it controls the building, repair and maintenance of merchant 
vessels and the provision of dockyards, The Board enters into agreements 
with contractors for the construction of ships and the provision of facilities 
for construction and repair. 


The stevedoring industry in Australia was controlled by the Stevedor- 
ing Industry Commission until July, 1949, when the Commission’s powers 
were. tranferred. to a» Stevedoring Industry Board. 


The hours and conditions of labour, accommodation, discipline, etc., of 
seamen employed on Avstralian merchant ships are regulated by the 
Martime Industry Commission (see page 565). 


Stevedoring Industry Board. 


A Stevedoring Industry Commission was established. by the (Common- 
wealth) Stevedoring Industry Act, 1947-48. The Commission consisted 
of! six members. comprising a Judge of the Arbitration Court or a Common- 
wealth Conciliation Commissioner as chairman, one representative of 
Australian and one of oversea shipowners, two representatives of the 
Waterside Workers’ Federation of Australia, and, as a non-voting member, 
an. officer of the Commonwealth, At the various ports, the powers of the 
Commission were delegated to waterside employment committees, 
comprising a chairman appointed: by the Commission and eitlier one or. 
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two representatives of (2) employers and of (b) members of the Federa- 
tion. In July, 1949 the Commission was replaced by a Stevedoritig¢ 
Industry Board comprising a chairman and two other members appointed 
‘by the Governor-General. 


In ‘the main, the Board has replaced the Arbitration Court in regard 
to conciliation and arbitration in the stevedoring industry. It maintains 
registers of employers and of waterside wotkers, determines the quota 
(ie, the number of workers needed) at each port, and may suspend or 
cancel registration of employers or workers. 


The Board also conducts employmerit bureaux, provides welfare services, 
and pays attendance money to registered employees offering for work 
but not engaged. 


Commonwealth Shipping Act, 1949. 


The Shipping Act was passed by the Commouwealth Parliament in 
March, 1949, to provide for the establishment of a Commonwealth Shipping 
Line, for the maintenance of the shipbuilding industry in Australia and 
for an adequate and efficient Australian mercantile marine. 


The Act provides for the appointment of an Australian Shipping Board 
of five members, to operate Australian shipping services (both coastal and 
oversea), and to acquire and dispose of ships, wharves and other shipping 
facilities. Vessels acquired by the Commonwealth during and since the 
war are to be vested in the Board. 


The construction of any merchant vessel of more than 200 tons gross is 
prohibited except under a license granted by the Minister for Shipping 
aud Fuel. No vessel of more than 200 tons gioss may engage in the 
Australian coastal trade without a license, unless it is not more than 
‘24 years old and wag built in Australia, or unless at any time prior to the 
commencement of the Act it was engaged exclusively in trade betwee 
Australian ports. Under the Act, the purchase of Australian-built vessels 
may be'subsidised up to a maximum of 25 per cent. 


Sratistics or SHIPPING. 


The figures of shipping in Tables 495 to 502 exclude ships of war, cable- 
laying vessels, and yachts, which are not included in the official shipping 
records. In this chapter, the gross tonnage of a vessel means the internal 
cubical capacity expressed as tons (one hundred cubic feet equals one ton) ; 
the net tonnage is the gross tonnage less spaces which cannot be used for the, 
carriage of cargo or passengers, e.g., engines and crew’s quarters. With 
respect to cargo, one ton measurement is equivalent to 40 cubic feet. 

Because vessels engaged exclusively in the transport of troops, war 
<equipment and supplies were excluded in:the statistics for the war years, 
‘the figures for these years may not bé compared with those fdr dther periods 
without taking the altered basis into accdunt. 


Oversea and Interstate Shipping—Vessels Entered and Cleared. 


In compiling the records of oversea and interstate shipping, a vessel is 
treated as an entry once and as a clearance once for each voyage to and 
from New South Wales, being entered at the first port of call, and cleared 
at the port from which it departs. The repeated voyages of ‘every vessel ate 
‘inéluded. 
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gregate number and net tonnage of 


interstate and oversea vessels which arrived in and departed from ports 
of New Sonth Wales in various years since 1928-29, with the average net 
tonnage per vessel. The volume of shipping entered and cleared in 1947-48 
was 46 per cent. less than the volume in 1938-39, the decline being due to 
the diversion of shipping from normal services during the war and the 
post-war shortage of vessels. 


Table 495.—Shipping Entered and Cleared (N.S.W.).* 
(Interstate and Oversea.) 


Entries, Clearances, Average 
Year ended Tonnage 
30th June, per 
Vessels. Net Tonnage. Vessels, Net Tonnage, Vessel. 
1929 2,865 8,516,413 2,847 8,532,023 2,985 
1939 3,319 11,241,842 3,334 11,232,286 3,378 
1943 1,783 4,461,578 1,863 4,789,604 2,537 
1944. 1,783 4,662,457 1,856 5,030,873 2,664 
1945 1,800 5,078,645 1,796 5,138,538 2,841 
1946 1,761 5,527,830 1,787 5,507,885 3,110 
1947 1,821 6,058,108 1,885 6,064,236 3,271 
1948 1,948 6,486,841 1,995 | 6,438,810 3,278 


between New South Wales and other countries, 


* See comments on shipping statistics, page 547. 


Direction or Survpinc TRADE. 


The shipping records do not disclose the full extent of communication 
as they relate only to ter- 
minal ports. They are exclusive of the trade with intermediate ports, some 
-of which are visited regularly by many vessels on both inward and 
-outward journeys. The following statement of the tonnage entered from and 
-cleared for interstate ports and overseas countries, grouped according to 
geographical position, indicates, as far as practicable, the growth or decline 
of shipping along the main trade routes between 1988-89 and 1947-48 :— 


(Interstate and Oversea.) 
thousands of net tons, 


“Table 496.—Shipping Entered from and Cleared for Principal Countries.* 


Entries. Clearances. 
Country. 
1098-20 1015-46, 1046-47] 1947-48,| | 1938-39,| 1945-46.) 1946-47.) 1947-48, 

Australian States 6,205 2,439 3,041 2,977 6,302 2,659 2,916 3,291 
New Zealand ae 861 335 362 305 845 1 34 279 
U. Kingdom and Europe... 1,787 573 644 9382 2,135 842 1,169 1,395 
Africa es 108 91 134 39 46 . 60 7 
_ Asia and Pacific Islands |. 1,417 1,244 1,107 1,877 1,468 1,178 1,058 1,012 
* North and Central America 919 801 704 721 427 5 442 392 
, South America 10 21 21 41 17 40 10 . 
» Unspecified . 6 88 yt . 15 55 

Total ... 11,242 5,527 6,058 6,487 11,282 5,508 6,064 6,439 


* See comments on shipping statistics, page 547. 


‘Of the total shipping entered in 1947-48, viz., 6,487,000 tons, 46 per cent. 
~vas from the Australian States, 14 per cent. from the United Kingdom and 
Europe, and 21 per cent. from Asia and the Pacific Islands; 11 per cent. 
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was entered from North and Central America and 5 per cent. from New 
Zealand. The proportions of shipping cleared for these groups of countries 
were broadly similar, 


Since 1938-39, tounages entered have declined in all cases except those 
from Africa and South America. 


INTERSTATE AND OVERSEA CARGOES. 


A comparative statement of the interstate and oversea cargoes discharged 
and shipped in New South Wales in 1987-88 and the last ten years is 
shown below. 


Table 497.—Cargoes Discharged and Shipped.* 


thousand tons. 


Cargo Discharged. Cargo Shipped. 
a Interstate. | Oversea. Interstate. Oversea, 
aon a 
‘une. Total. Total. 
Tons eae Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Hi Measure- ri Measure- ‘ Measure- 5 Measure- 
Weight. ment. | Weight. ment, Weight. ment. Weight. ent, 


Note.—One ton measurement = 40 cubic feet, 
* See comments on shipping statistics, page 547. 


The tonnage of cargo discharged in New South Wales ports reached a 
peak of 6,854,000 tons in 1989-40, but it was only 5,610,000 tons in 1947-48, 
or 8 per cent. less than in 1988-39. Cargo shipped rose from 5,446,000 tons 
jn 1988-39 to 6,417,000 tons in 1940-41, but thereafter declined to 4,709,000 
tous in 1945-46 and was 5,511,000 tons in 1947-48. Tables 495 and 497 
indicate that although the volume of shipping was approximately halved, 
approximately the same quantity of cargo was handled in 1947-48 as in 
1938-39, 


In 1947-48 interstate cargo represented 55.4 per cent. of the total dis- 
charged and 65.2 per cent. of the total shipped, as compared with 62.6 per 
cent. and 62.5 per cent. respectively in 1938-39. A higher proportion of 
oversea than of interstate cargo is recorded in tons measurement. 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


The majority of the vessels engaged in the trade of New South Wales 
are under the British flag, the oversea trade with the United Kingdom 
and other British countries being controlled chiefly by shipowners of the 
United Kingdom, and the interstate trade by Australian shipping com- 
panies. In the table below, British and foreign shipping are shown under 
distinctive headings. 
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Table 498.—Nationality. of Shipping Entered (N,S.W.)—Summary.* 
(Interstate. and Oversea.) 


Net Tonnage Entered. 


Year Percentage, 

ended - 

wot A Other ; Aus: Other 1 
une, Australian, British, Foreign, Total, tr alian, British, Foreign. 
1921 2,364,935 3,364,250 1,394,146 7,123,331 33:2 47-2 19°6 
1929 | 2,332,777 | 4,607,059 1,576,577 8,516,413 274 54-1 18°5 
1931 2,321,347 | 3,945,587 1,671,230 7,938,164 29:2 49°7 21-1 
1939 | 3,993,271 5,266,229; 1,982,342 | 11,241,842;) 35:5 46°9 17-6: 
1943 1,652,373 1,270,520 1,538,685 | 4,461,578 370 285 34'5 
1944 | 1,475,809 1,318,811 1,867,837 | 4,662,457 316 28°3 40:1 
1945 1,392,393 1,747,359 1,988,893 5,078,645 27:4 84:4 38°2 
1946 1,442,908 2,570,819 1,514,108 5,527,830 2671 465 274 
1947 1,589,921 3,455,862 1,012,325, 6,058,108 26'2 57-1 16:7 
1948 1,406,919 | 3,870,922 1,209,000 6,486,841 21:7 59°7 18°6 


* See comments on shipping statistics, page 547. 


Except in the war years, there has been little variation from year to 
year in the proportions of British. and foreign shipping entered, The 
proportion of shipping of Australian nationality has declined consider- 
In 1947-48 Australian shipping represented 21.7 per 
cent. of the total, other British shipping 59.7 per cent. and foreign 
18.6 per cent., as compared with 35.5, 46.9, and 17.6 per cent., respectively, 


ably since 1948. 


in 1938-39, 


Particulars relating to the nationality of vessels engaged in trade with 
‘New South Wales in 1988-39 and the last three years are shown in greater 
detail in the: following, statement — 


Table 499.—Nationality of Shipping, Entered (N.S.W.).* 


(Interstate and Oversea.) 


Shipping Mntered. 


Nationality 1938-39. 1945-46. 1046-47, 1947-48, 
of Shipping, : 
Net Net Net Net 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. ‘Tonnage, 

-British— 

PE tnaeralld 1,788 |. 8,998,271 787 | 1,442,903. 793. | 1,589,921 746 | 1,406,019 
New Zealand... 189 625,342 84 97,594 75 91,515 83 100,365, 
United Kingdom... 792 | 4,462,120 444 | 2,271,848 660 / 3,218,151 745 | 3,581,853 
‘Other British 84 278,767 74 201,382 63 46,196 89 239,204 

Total 2,848 | 9,259,500, 1,889 | 4,013,722 1,581 | 5,045,783 1,663 | 5,277,841 

peak 10 | 38,024 3 | 18,452 5 | 16,666 8 | 38,851 
France 61 94,452 , 28 37,001 34 90,068 34 75,535 
German 60 268,378 « ver ee i cc oe she 
Italy is ne 20 118,040 or we 1 4,879 1 4,540 
Netherlands 72 832,358 13 55,757 27 122,872 29 138,456 
Norway ... 66 262,969 67 186,646 41 164,770 45 172,699 
Sweden 30 97,201: 28: 92,373: 35 112,635 40 136,857 
Japan... oo 76 308,043 1 6,138 “ ss aes oon 
United: States o: 

eres ; « 49 859,287 146 810,273 75 407,180 91 472,519 
Other Foreign 28 113,590 86. 313,468. 22 93,255 37 175,534 
Total ... 471 | 1,082,842 872 | 1,514,108 240 | 1,012,325 285 | 1,209,000 
Grand Total ...| 3,319 |11,241,842 1,761 | 5,527,830 1,821 | 6,058,108 1,948 | 6,486,841 


*See comments on shipping statistics, page 647, 
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The tonnage owned in the United Kingdom represented 54.4 per cent. 
ofthe total entered in 1947-48, and Australian-owned tonnage represented 
21.7 per cent. Foreign tonnage was owned chiefly in the United States 
‘(7.8 per cent.), Norway (2:7 per cent.), Sweden (2.1 per cent.) and the 
“Netherlands (2.2 per cent.). 


During 1947-48 entries of Australian tonnage amounted to 1,321,251 
«tong in the interstate trade and 85,668 tons in the oversea trade. Of the 
‘other British tonnage, including ships owned in the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand, 1,407,985 tons were entered from interstate ports and 
646,894 tons from the United Kingdom. The tonnage belonging to other 
nations was employed chiefly in-the foreign trade. 


Cargoes—Nationality of Shipping. 


During 1947-48 interstate cargoes discharged at ports in New South 
“Wales amounted to. 3,108,832 tons, and oversea cargoes to 2,501,535 tons; 
shipments to interstate ports represented 3,594,099 tons, and to oversea 
-countries, 1,917,072 tons. Interstate trade is carried for the most part 


in Australian ships. 

Particulars of oversea cargoes according to the nationality of the vessels 
‘which earried them are shown below in respect of 1938-39 and the last 
“wo years, 


Table 500.—Oversea Cargoes (N.S.Wi)—Nationality of Shipping.” 
(Interstate: and. Oversea.) 


tons. 
1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48, 
Nationality of Shipping. 
Discharged.| Shipped. Discharged.| Shipped. Discharged.| Shipped. 

Australia aes ie 91,839 108,222 81,010 147,238 67,675 146,038 
“New Zealand... sas 41,187 320,762 35,469 75,763 24,738 61,780 
“United Kingdom «| 1,466,462 932,768 1,230,184 1,096,605 1,656,846 967, 7083 
<Other British ... ea 108,874 139,882 79,552 111,565 79,263 174, 562 

Total, British ...| 1,708,362 1,501,634 1,426,215 1,481,171 1,828,522 1,349,463 
“Denmark aca Jos 23,759 33,858 9,184 9,341 21,344 138,792 
“France te 7,654 135,427 8,511 74,917 4,229 79,921 
‘Germany es is 67,656 28,394 arr ids sag ane 
“Italy es ass fer 16,748 7,259 3,117 ie oh 8,539 
Japan... tis wou 44,710 63,346 See ahi aie tre 
Netherlands aes wes 119,200 91,684 135,347 28,421 106,672 45,193 
Norway ... eee ae 157,372 78,765 115,471 92,378 113,475 77,525 
‘Sweden ... . 41,110 23,866 94,506 25,575 77,014 59,572 
United States of Amertea 38,126 27,896 205,787 96,373 228,030 209,056 
‘Other Foreign ... 66,798 45,486 63,888 19,763 122,249 74,011 

Total, Foreign ... 583,133 535,981 635,811 346,768 673,013 567,609" 

Total, Oversea ...| 2,291,495 2,037,615 2,062,026 1,777,939 2,501,535 1,917,072 


Note.—Cargo tecorded by measurement is converted to tons weight on basis of 40 cubic: 
feet = 1 ton, * See comments on shipping statistics, page 547. 


In 1947-48 British vessels carried 73.1 per cent. of the oversea cargo 
discharged at ports in New South Wales, and 70.4 per cent. of the cargo 
shipped abroad. In 1938-39, the proportions were 74.6 per cent. and 73.7% 
yer cent., respectively. 
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Vessels owned in the United Kingdom earried 89.2 per cent. of the 
cargo discharged by British ships in 1947-48 and 71.1 per cent. of the 
eargo shipped. 

TrapE or PrincreaL Ports. 

The interstate and oversea trade of New South Wales is confined 
practically to three centres, viz., Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla, and 
the distribution of the inward trade amongst the ports at intervals since 
1920-21 is shown in the table below. On each voyage a vessel is counted 
as an entry only at the first port of call in New South Wales and intra- 
state trade is excluded; therefore the figures do not indicate the total ton- 
nage entered at each port. 


Table 501.—Principal Ports (N.S.W.)—Shipping Entered.* 


(Interstate and Oversea.) 


Veen |“ asyaneyy: (Newenstle. Kembla. Pinon Preis 
sont 
June. | vessels. . are Vessels. | ip eee e. | Vessels. | mp eee e. | Vessels, | ip cnet Ba: 
1 
1921 1,869 4,776,182 1,082 2,255,040 42 85,514 26 6,595 
1929 2,071 6,768,664 620 1,355,411 144 366,401 30 25,937 
1939 2,140 8,560,135 886 2,071,733 260 683,197 33 26,777 
1943 1,017 2,875,257 580 1,167,938 174 408,746 12 9,637 
1944 974 2,884,735 616 1,300,384 178 467,100 15 10,238 
1945 1,072 3,530,352 528 1,069,558 187 469,516 13 9,219 
1946 1,095 4,000,973 529 1,167,243 127 352,103 10 7,511 
1947 1,110 | 4,027,506 520 | 1,412,128 184 | 618,554 7 4,925 
1948 1,220 4,410,450 587 1,487,475 182 579,707 9 9,209 


*See comments on shipping statistics, page 57. 


Vessels which discharge cargo at Sydney and then proceed to 
Neweastle for coal are counted as entries at Syduey only; the inward 
shipping of Newcastle therefore exceeds the tonnage stated in the table. 
Increases in the last three years did not nearly offset the heavy decline 
since 1988-39 in the volume of shipping entered at all ports except Port 
Kembla. 


Particulars of the cargoes shipped and discharged at the principal ports 
in certain years between 1928-29 and 1947-48 are given in the next 
table. In recording cargoes, certain commodities are assessed at their dead 
weight in tons, e.g., coal, ores, wool, wheat and other grains, while others. 
such as butter, hides, skins and drapery are recorded in tous measurement, 
40 cubic feet being taken as the equivalent of one ton. 


The greater part of the oversea trade is handled in the port of Sydney 
and the shipping concerned with coal and iron and steel industries is 
conducted for the most part at Newcastle and Port Kembla. The cargoes 
handled at the latter ports are mainly dead weight cargoes, but a large 
proportion of the cargoes shipped and discharged at Sydney is recorded in 
“tons measurement.” On account of this difference in the nature of the 
products handled, the data contained in the statement show fluctuations in 
the annual trade of the individual ports rather than a comparison of the 
trade of one port with that of another. 
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Table 502.—Principal Ports (N.S.W.)—Cargoes Shipped and Discharged.* 


Sydney. Newcastle. Port Kembla, 
ps Interstate. Oversea. Interstate.| Oversea. |} Interstate.| Oversea, 
30th June. 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Weight. | Measure. | Weight. | Measure. babe ies wae: Weight. | Weight. 
CARGOES DISCHARGED, 
1929 345,850 616,929 791,750 | 1,315,064 711,637 123,598 208,455 54,405 
1939 514,815 654,585 937,513 | 1,083,432 || 1,744,625 205,770 928,397 64,780 
1940 599,338 645,009 | 1,039,054 | 1,034,810 1,412,726 203,998 || 1,368,048 50,640 
1941 587,876 713,280 992,251 660,395 1,354,553 126,050 1,015,956 50,247 
1942 623,685 694,844 | 1,226,015 745,135 1,340,942 88,410 965,074 46,506 
1943 574,710 560,160 | 1,100,760 752,096 || 1,145,015 94,808 871,463 44,750 
1944 534,030 637,895 | 1,195,104 923,639 || 1,265,040 180,984 977,787 65,624 
1945 764,828 667,845 | 1,449,310 | 1,071,341 1,134,683 114,012 917,134 60,324 
1946 732,682 442,195 | 1,375,361 997,982 1,012,925 144,911 408,271 | 106,088 
1947 693,743 321,809 | 1,137,711 648,429 1,323,368 171,933 850,333 | 103.953 
1048 596,243 368,155 | 1,298,116 936,620 1,355,542 184,931 788,392 86,868 
CARGOES SHIPPED, 
1929 138,737 530,490 981,008 284,842 || 1,647,563 251,581 134,741 73,605 
1939 212,389 658,008 | 1,022,668 322,941 || 2,255,620 482,113 269,258 | 180,775 
1940 233,713 710,706 | 1,213,812 322,444 || 2,126,255 431,141 248,465 | 283,976 
1941 254,616 677,353 | 1,038,044 482,626 |} 3,067,132 318,019 367,445 | 194,325 
1942 257,571 641,214 674,189 540,270 || 2,999,065 243,158 444,360 | 178,160 
1943 204,000 510,900 562,802 677,157 || 3,037,868 277,079 854,270 ) 164,246 
1044 203.227 471,985 737,338 971,674 || 2,856,244 151,138 800,870 | 184,673 
1945 197,833 418,561 586,303 702,837 || 2,771,548 168,772 328,835 | 216,962 
1946 130,777 313,159 633,851 617,984 || 2,472,688 194,959 227,305 | 103,484 
1947 236,761 273,456 893,580 559,567 || 2,546,340 216,461 335,744 | 102,585 
1948 208,640 346,857 | 1,114,838 402,508 || 2,593,266 803,732 || + 449,281 | + 77,085 


* See comments on shipping statistics, page 547. t Includes a small number of tons measurement, 


Oversea cargoes comprise the bulk of the trade handled at Sydney, but 


only a small proportion of the cargoes shipped and discharged at the 
other ports. 


Interstate cargoes discharged and shipped at the port of Sydney in 
1947-48 amounted to 1,514,895 tons, as compared with 2,039,797 tons in 
1938-39. Aggregate oversea cargoes in 1947-48 and 1938-39 were 3,747,082 
tons and 3,866,554 tons respectively, representing au increase of 380,528 
tons or 11.3 per cent. 


In Newcastle there has been a decline since 1938-39 in cargoes discharged, 
both interstate and oversea. The aggregate cargoes discliarged in 1947-48 
amounted to 1,540,473 tons as compared with 1,950,395 tons in 1988-39, a 
decrease of 409,922 tons or 21 per cent. Interstate shipments amounted 
to 2,598,266 tons in 1947-48, an increase, as compared with 1938-39, of 
337,646 tous or 15 per cent. During the same period, oversea shipments 
decreased by 178,881 tons or 37 per cent. 


Interstate cargoes discharged at Port Kembla in 1947-48, viz., 788,392 
tons, were 140,005 tons or 15 per cent. less than ix 1938-39; interstate 
shipments totalled 449,281 tons, or 67 per cent. more than in 1938-39, 
Aggregate oversea cargoes discharged and shipped at Port Kembla were 
only 163,953 tons in 1947-48, ag compared with 245,555 tons in 1938-39. 
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HarBours AND ANCHORAGES. 


Along the coast of New South Wales there are numerous ports, estuaries;, 
and roadsteads, which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 
trade. 


The shipping trade of the ports other than Sydney, Newcastle, and Port. 
Kembla is relatively small. 


Maritime Services Board. 


The ports of New South Wales are administered by the Maritime Services. 
Board, which is a corporate body of five commissioners appointed by the 
Government of New South Wales. Iwo of the commissioners are part- 
time members representing shipping and commercial interests. An Advisory 
Committee assists the Board in respect of Newcastle. 


The following table shows details of the gross revenue of the Maritime 
Services Board in 1938-39 and the last five years :— 


Table 503.—Maritime Services Board (N.S.W.)—Gross Revenue. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particulars. 
1939. 1944. 1945. 1946. 1947, 1948. 


Sydney Harbour Services— & £ £ £ & & 
Wharfage and Tonnage a 811,681 864,391 | 1,010,474 970,500 884,424 926,419 
Rents of Wharves, etc. 280,380 206,713 297,272 314,090 297,742 294,074 
Bond Charges, etc... = 63,566 154,844 188,229 135,597 197,716 226,286 


Total, Sydney Harbour ...| 1,155,627 | 1,315,448 | 1,445,975 | 1,420,187 | 1,879,882 | 4,446,779 
Harbour and Tonnage Rates 


etn la abe : .| 237,378 196,342 189,404 195,716 247,141 251,520° 
Pilotage ... bs 74,606 56,271 60,774 61,151 57,538 63,263. 
Harbour and Light Rates” se 60,381 24,111 29,605 48,176 51,554 64,431 
Other Fees and Charges on 9,824 17,970 17,584 18,126 15,218 16,359 

Total Revenue... ...| 1,527,816 } 1,610,142 | 1,748,242 | 1,748,856 | 1,751,828 | 1,832,362 


The revenue fron. Sydney Harbour services in 1947-48 amounted ta 
£1,446,779 or 79 per cent. of the total. 


Sydney Harbour—Shipping Facilities. 


Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the principal port of New South 
Wales. Jt has a safe entrance and affords effective protection to shipping 
under all weather conditions. The total area of the harbour is 13,600 acres. 
or about 21 square miles, of which approximately half carries a depth 30 
feet or more at low water ordinary spring tide. The maximum depth in 
any part is 160 feet and the mean range of tides is about 8 feet 64 inches. 
The foreshores, which have been somewhat reduced in length by reclama- 
tions, are irregular, extend over 152 miles, and afford facilities for 
extensive wharfage. 


The functions of the Maritime Services Board in respect of the port of 
Sydney include provision of adequate wharfage, channels, lights and 
other port facilities, the control of shipping and pilotage, the imposition 
and collection of rates and charges on goods and vessels, the licensing of 
harbour craft and the general management and control of the port. 
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The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business centre-of the 
city, about 4 or 5 miles from the Heads. Including private lighter ‘and 
ferry berths, there are 78,031 feet of wharfage in Sydney Harbour. The: 
principal wharves are leased to the various shipping companies whose 
vessels engage regularly in the trade of the port, and other wharves are 
reserved for vessels which visit the port occasionally. Details relating tc 
the number and length of the berths are shown below:— 


Table 504.—Port of Sydney—Wharves and Jetties at 30th June, 1948. 


Maritime Services . 
Board of New re Total. 
South Wales. Whartfage. 
Particulars, : 
No. No. No. 
of Length, of |Length.| of  |Length. 
Berths, Berths. Berths. 

Ship berths— feet. feet. feet. 
Oversea ... ee as nas 67 | 34,772 14 | 3,819 81 | 38,591 
Interstate aus ee wed 24 9,355 3 516 27 9,871 
Intrastate wa ae 39 | 11,223 8 | 1,202 47 | 12,426 

Cross wharves adjoining ships’ 

berths ma “ia site vies 39 4,693 aes a 39 4,693. 
Harbour trade berths tue aia 19 4,633 31 | 4,391 50 9,024. 
Terry berths... is ve ar 25 3,427 on ais 25 | 3,427 

Total ... eee one 213 | 68,103 56 | 9,928 269 | 78,031 


The wharves are situated on the southern shore of the port. Special 
facilities for the storage and handling of staple products such as wool, ete.,. 
are provided on the waterside, and modern plant has been installed for 
replenishing ships’ bunkers with oil or coal. Works have been constructed 
on a spit of land, known as Glebe Island, between Rozelle Bay and White 
Bay, to facilitate the shipment of wheat. Silos with a capacity of 7,500,000 
bushels are available for the storage of wheat in bulk, and the grain may 
be delivered into the holds of the vessels at the rate of 1,400 tons per hour. 
Plant is also available for the mechanical loading and storage of bagged. 
wheat. 


Ferry steamers on which traffic is carried across the hatbour are certi- 
ficated as to seaworthiness and licensed by the Maritime Services Board. 


An arch bridge spanning the harbour from Dawes’ Point to Milson’s. 
Point was opened on 19th March, 1932. It provides for pedestrian, vehicu- 
lar, railway and tramway traffic. A description of the bridge is published 
in the chapter “Roads and Bridges.” 


Port of Sydney—Shipping Entered. 


The number and tonnage of vessels which entered Sydney Harbour 
during the period 1937-88 to 1947-48, as recorded by the Maritime Services 
Board, are shown below. The figures differ from those in Table 501, because 
they include vessels engaged in the coastal trade of the State and vessels 
which do not report to the Customs authorities on return from a journey 


_to Newcastle for bunker coal; they also include vessels engaged exclusively 


| 
} 

"y 
; 
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in the transport of troops, war equipment aud supplies during the war 
years, and in addition, there are minor differences in the classification of 
vessels, 

Table 505.—Port of Sydney—Shipping Entered.* 


Number of Vessels. Net Tonnage, 
ma cabended fal east 

30th June. Coasta oasta. a 
(State). Interstate.| Oversea. | Total. (State), Interstate.| Oversea. | Total. 

thousand tons. 
1938 4,974 1,321 1,460 7,755 1,700 2,754 4 7,199 11,653 
19389 4,568 1,821 1,495 7,384 1,537 2,774 7,389 11,650 
1940 4,029 1177 1,324 6,530 1,396 2,153 6,355 9,904 
1941 8,822 1,127 1,031 5,980 1,527 1,802 4,956 8,285 
1942 8,171 921 982, 5,074 1,401 1,337 4,229 6,967 
1943 2,177 643 953 8,773 1,070 963 3,511 5,544 
1944 1,945 666 1,084 8,695 988 840 4,125 5,953 
1945 1,911 679 1,215 3,805 967 795 4,717 6,479 
1946 2,045 564 1,062 3,671 980 708 4,598 6,286 
1947 2,220 49d 014 3,628 1,000 836 4,001 5,837 
1948 2,249 491 1,010 3,750 | 1,005 807 4,413 6,225 


* See comment preceding Table 505. 


The aggregate tunnage which entered the port of Sydney in 1947-48, viz., 
6,225,000 tons was 47 per cent. less than in 1988-89. Coastal shipping 
comprised 1,537,000 tons or 13 per cent. of the total in 1988-39, and 
1,605,000 tons, or 16 per cent. in 1947-48, 


The average tonnage per coastal vessel was 840 tons in 1988-29 and 450 
tons in 1947-48, as compared with 2,100 tons and 1,640 tons, respectively, 
in the case of interstate vessels, The average tonnage per oversea vessel 
was 4,900 in 1938-89 and 4,870 in 1947-48. 


Port of Sydney Authority—Revenue and. Eapenditure. 


As from Ist July, 1928, the accounts of the Harbour Trust (now the 
Maritime Services Board) were separated from the Consolidated Revenue 
Account, and a special fund was established for the receipts of the port 
authority. The Board is required to contribute to the National Debt sink- 
ing fund established under the financial agreement between the Common- 
wealth and the States in the same proportion as its debt bears to the total 
loan debt of the State. The net profits are payable into a reserve fund to 
meet losses and to provide for the reduction of rates and charges. 


The revenue and expenditure by the port authority at Sydney during 
each of the last eleven years and the capital debt at the end of each year 
gre shown in the following statement :— 


Table 506.—Port of Sydney Authority—-Revenue and Expenditure. 


Expenditure, 
Capital Administra- | Interest 
Big oe Debt. Income, tive and and Exchange,| Total Ex- | Surplus. 
" Maintenance | Sinking etc. penditure. 
Expenses. Fund. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1938 11,325,087 1,186,279 344,799 482,302 59,592 886,783 299,496 
1939 11,276,399 1,165,627 377,843 481,551 67,507 916,901 238,726 
1040 11,275,655 1,203,227 356,999 485,264 59,766 902,029 301,198 
1941 11,258,909 1,150,452 372,765 471,880 57,784 902,429 248,023 
1942 11,201,402 | 1,192,628 390,763 | 490,426 59,356 940,545 | 252,083 
1948 11,065,232 1,191,882 402,894 | 485,547 58,479 946,920 | 244,962 
1944 11,149,419 1,815,448 450,262 490,388 58,298 998,948 316,500 
1945 11,050,206 1,445,975 472,392 600,183 58,380 1,030,055 415,020 
1046 11,048,584 1,420,187 639,145 496,807 55,708 1,191,660 228,527 
1947 11,097,221 1,379,882 702,833 485,915 54,325 1,243,073 136,809 
1948 11,242,140 1,446,779 793,320 482,581 47,577 1,323,478 123,301 


————». 
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The total income during 1947-48 was £1,446,779. After the deduction 
of administrative and maintenance expenses, £793,320, interest and sink- 
ing fund charges, £482,581, and exchange and loan management expenses, 
£47,577, there was a surplus of £123,301 on the year’s transactions, the 
smallest since 1934-85. The sources of revenue were wharfage and tonnage 
rates £926,419, rents of wharves, etc., £294,074, and bond charges, etc., 
£226,286 (see Table 508). 


Since 1938-39 the income of the Maritime Services Board in respect of 
the port of Sydney has increased by £291,152, or 25 per cent., and the 
administrative and maintenance expenses by £415,477, or 110 per cent. 
The ratio of administrative and maintenance charges to income was 54.8 
per cent. in 1947-48, as compared with 33 per cent. in 1938-39, 


Newcastle Harbour. 


Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter) is the second port of New South 
Wales and the third port of Australia in regard to the volume of its ship- 
ping trade. The harbour lies in the course of the Hunter River, and its 
limits are not defined, but an area of about 990 acres is enclosed by about 
8 miles of coastline, extending on the western side as far as Port Waratah, 
omitting Throsby Creek, and on the easterii side to a point due east of the 
southern end of Moscheto Island. The area used by shipping is about 570 
acres, excluding the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which 
together cover an area of 162 acres. There are coal-loading wharves at 
Hexham, about ten miles from the sea. 


The harbour is landlocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessels in all 
kinds of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the 
entrance and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaches. The 
width at the entrance is 1,200 feet, and the navigable channel with a depth 
of 25 feet 6 inches at low water is 850 feet wide. Newcastle is primarily a 
coal-loading port, and the proximity of the coalfields has led to the establish- 
ment of important industries, including iron and steel works in the district. 
Facilities are available for the shipment of wool, wheat and frozen meat, 
and a wharf is available for timber. A terminal elevator for the export 
of bulk wheat has been erected, and 535 feet of wharfage has been provided 
for wheat loading purposes. 


At 380th June, 1948, wharfage accommodation was 19,756 feet, including 
wharves controlled by the Maritime Services Board, 6,211 feet; Railways 
Department, 7,719 feet; Public Works Department, 200 feet; private com- 
panies, 2,200 feet; and 3,426 feet of tie-up berths and ferry and depot 
wharves. The general cargo wharves are connected with the main railway 
system, and the railway extends along the coal wharves. There are eight 
sets of mooring dolphins and jetties for vessels awaiting cargo, and 102 
dolphins for tic-up purposes. é 


Newcastle Harbour is administered by the Maritime Services Board and 
an advisory committee consisting of five members appointed by the Gover- 
nor. The chairman of the committee is nominated by the Board and the 
other members are representative of interests concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the port. In 1947-48 the revenue of the Board in respect of the 
port of Newcastle was £197,751. 
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The number and tonnage of vessels which entered Newcastle Harbour 
during the period 1938-89 to 1947-48, as recorded by the Maritime Services 
Board, are shown below:— - 


Table 507.—Port of Newcastle, Shipping Entered.” 


Number of Vessels. Net Tonnage. 
Year ended. 
30th Sune. Coastal Coastal 
(State). Interstate.| Oversea. | Total. (State) | | Interstate.| Oversea. | Total. 
thousand tons, 
1039 2,440 1,293: 540 4,273 1,054 2,086 1,959 5,099 
1940 2,199 1,202 428 |. 3,829 907 1,907 1,456 4,360 
1941 2,328 1,216 328 3,872 1,112 1,892 937 3,941 
1942 2,061 965 356 3,382 1,208 1,732 1,166 4,106 
1943 1,549 725 401 2,675 841 1,187 1,128 3,166 
1944 1,403 738 443 2,584 800 1,161 1,351 3,312 
1945 1,256 655 397 2,308 709 1,118 1,186 3,013 
1946 1,339 643 325 2,307 716 1,124 1,117 2,057 
1947 1,432 635 332 2,399 798 1,154 1,341 3,293 
1048 1,315 600 405 2,320 747 1,065 1,618 3,480 


*See comment preceding Table 505. 


Port Kembla. 


Port Kembla, which is situated about forty miles south of Sydney, was 
controlled by the New South Wales Department of Public Works up to 
1948, but is now regulated by the Maritime Services Board. The har- 
bour, which is protected by constructed breakwaters, has an area of 830 
acres, with depths of water ranging from 20 to 50 feet, and its well- 
‘equipped wharves accommodate large oceau-going vessels, 


It is the port of the southern coalfields and for the expanding industrial 
area in and about Wollongong. From the port large quantities of coal, 
coke, iron and steel, and lead and zine concentrates are shipped, and iron 
ore, pig iron, etc., and phosphate rock usually predominate in the tonnages 
‘discharged. Totals of cargoes shipped and discharged at the port are given 
in Table 502. In respect of tonnage of shipping entered, Port Kembla 
rankg seventh in the ports of Australia. 


The number and tonnage of vessels which eutered Port Kembla during 
the last ten years, as recorded by the Maritime Services Board, are shown 
below :— 


Table 508.—Port Kembla, Shipping Entered.* 


Number of Vessels. Net Tonnage. 
‘Year ended 
30th June, Coastal Coastal 
(State) Interstate.| Oversea, | Total. (State) Tnterstate.| Oversea, | Total. 
thousand tons, 
10939 241 422 187 850 60 726 439 1,225 
1940 297 498 166 961 61 878 399 1,338 
1941 257 402 165 824 60 670 358 1,088 
1942 188 268 160 616 62 488 372, 922 
1948 145 186 145 476 57 816 405 778 
1944 151 151 166 468 56 262 529 847 
1045 103 186 158 447 40 360: 501 901 
1946 63 117 119 299 23 214 369 606 
1047 52 167 152 861 15 823, 589 927 
1048 87 189 125 351 16 415 497 928 


*See comment preceding Table 605, 
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River TRAFFiIc.. 


New South Wales has few inland waterways, and although there is some 
river traffic, its extent is not recorded. The coastal rivers, especially in the 
northern districts, are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels, and 
trade is carried further inland by means of small steamers and launches. 


The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends mainly on seasonal 
conditions. Traffic on the Darling is intermittent. At certain times, in 
seasons. when the rainfall is sufficient to maintain a fair volume of water, 
barges carry wool and other products a considerable distance. 


Under an agreement between the Governments of the Commonwealth, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, a comprehensive scheme 
of control works in the Murray River system was designed to provide for 
navigation by vessels drawing 5 fect of water, except in unusual drought. 
The scheme is administered by the River Murray Commission, which 
represents the various governments concerned, 


The works completed on the Murray River comprise the Hume 
Reservoir (capacity 14 million aere-feet), Yarrawonga Weir, Lake 
Vietoria Storage, thirteen locks and weirs, and barrages across the five 
channels at the mouth of the Murray in South Australia. These works 
permit permanent navigation from the mouth to 40 miles above Mildura, a 
distance of approximately 600 miles. On the Murrumbidgee River, weirs 
have been constructed at Redbank and Maude. 


During the year ended 80th June, 1948; one hundred and nineteen 
steamers and 34. barges.and other vessels passed through Lock No. 10 at 
Wentworth carrying 3,339 passengers and 1,259 tons of cargo. In the six 
months ended 380th June, 1948, eighty-six steamers, carrying 5,599 
passengers and 292 tons of cargo, passed through Lock No. 11 at Mildura. 


The total expenditure for the construction of reservoirs, locks and other 
works at 30th June, 1948 amounted to £11,891,062, of which the New 
South Wales Constructing Authority expended £4,004,5538. An amount of 
£2,990,995 was contributed by the Government of New South Wales. 


Harpour Frrry Services. 


Ferry services have been established by private companies to transport 
passengers, etec., in the ports of Sydney and Newcastle, on the Hawkesbury 
River and on various other waterways of New South Wales. These ferries 
are licensed by the Maritime Services Board and .are distinct from those 
to which reference is made in the chapter “Roads and Bridges,” which are 
maintained by the central Government or by municipalities or shires for 
the transport of traffic across rivers where bridges have not been erected. 


The following statement shows particulars of the passenger ferry ser- 
vices operated in Sydney and Newcastle in 1928-29, 1988-39 and the last 
five years :— 


Table 509.—Passenger Ferry Services, Sydney and Newcastle. 


Pat Passenger 
Year ended Number of 2 Passenger Gross 
30th June, Vessels, ae Journeys, Revenue. 
: £& 

1929 65 46,631 49,500,000 833,669 
1939 54 38,071 27,864,000 418,500 
1944 45 28,809 34,588,000 540,513 
1945 47 29,369 36,673,000 633,853 
1946 46 28,551 35,737,000 518,867 
1947 46 28,501 31,558,000 471,976 


1948 47 28,808 28,319,000, 502,947 
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Rates or FREIGHT. 


Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing 
New South Wales products in oversea countries. Generally the rates 
charged by British lines of steamships are determined by organizations of 
shipowners. 


The following statement shows the rates, expressed in sterling, for the 


carriage of various commodities by sea from New South Wales to the 
United Kingdom and Europe since 1939 :— 


Table 510.—Rates of Freight, New South Wales to United Kingdom and 
Europe. 


Expressed in Sterling.* 


Frozen Bulk | Wheaten Calf Greasy 


Mutton. | Wheat. Flour. Hides, Wool. Lead. 


At 30th June.) Butter. 


| per 56lb.| per lb. | per ton. | per ton. | per Ib. per lb. | per ton, 

8. da d. 8. d. s. d, d. d, 8. d. 

1939 3 84 0-93 31 3 33 9 0:5 0:94 27 6 
1940 5 0 131 62 6 67 0 0-75 15 49 0 
1941 to 1944) 6 6:2 1:72 1385 6 | 145 6 1-01 1:93 81 0 
1945 6 6:2 1:72 120 0 | 130 0 1-01 1-93 81 0 
1946 6 6-2 1:72 115 0 | 125 0 1:01 1-93 81 0 
1947 6 6 1:72 115 0 | 125 0 1-0 1:88 65 0 
1948 6 6 1:72 102 6 | 120 0 1:0 1:88 65 0 


* Wquivalent rates in Australian currency are obtained by adding 254 per cent. to all rates other 
than for refrigerated cargo in 1039, the addition for which is 18 per cent. 


Port CHARGES. 


The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ cargoes in 
‘New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State 
authorities under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour 
aud Tonnage Rates Act, and the Sydney Harbour Trust Act. Since 1st 
February, 1936, the State enactments have been administered by the 
Maritime Services Board. Only a brief reference to the rates collected 
by each authority is made in this volume. 


Particulars of the port charges collected by the Maritime Services Board 
are given in Table 508. 


Charges levied on Ships. 


The principal charges imposed under Federal legislation are light dues 
and fees for the survey of ships, the adjustment of compasses, etc. 


The Commonwealth light dues must be paid in respect of every slip 
entering a port in Australia. The rate, payable quarterly, is 6d. per ton 
(net), and payment at one port covers all Australian ports which the vessel 
may enter during the ensuing period of three months. Vessels calling at 
ouly one port in Australia en route to an oversea destination are charged 
at the rate of 5d. per ton (net). 
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The light dues collected in Australia by the Commonwealth Government 
during the year ended 30th June, 1948, amounted to £154,841, and receipts 
under the Federal Navigation Act to £16,646. 


Sea-going vessels must be surveyed as to seaworthiness, etc., at least 
once in every twelve months. The fees for a twelve-months’ certificate in 
respect of steamers, motor ships, and sailing ships with auxiliary engines, 
range from £4 where the gross registered tonnage does not exceed 100 
tons to £18 10s. if the gross tonnage is between 2,100 and 2,400 tons, plus the 
charge for each additional 800 tons of 30s, for passenger ships and £1 for 
cargo ships. The survey fees for dry docking certificates range from 
£1 to £4, and double rates are charged for vessels without certificates of 
survey. Additional charges are made for the survey of grain cargoes. 
The fees for the adjustment of a ship’s compasses range from £2 2s, to 
£7 Ts. 


Certificates of survey in respect of ships trading exclusively within the 
limits of the State of New South Wales are issued by the Maritime 
Services Board of New South Wales. These certificates certify as to the 
vessel’s seaworthiness and the suitability for the particular service for 
which it is designed. The fees payable for surveys in respect of a twelve 
mouths’ certificate range from £2 to £8 where the tonnage does not exceed 
600 tons, with £2 for each additional 300 tons up to a maximum of £20, 


Pilotage rates are charged by the Maritime Services Board of New South 
Wales in respect of ships entering or clearing a port in the State 
where there is a pilotage establishment. Vessels engaged in the whaling 
trade and vessels in the charge of a master possessing a pilotage certificate 
are exempt unless a pilot is actually employed. In April, 1949 the rate 
was 24d. per ton (net) on arrival and on departure; the maximum charge 
was £25 aud the minimum was £3 at Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 10s. at 
other ports. The rate of 14d. per ton was charged on ships in ballast or 
resorting to port for docking, repairs, stress of weathier, etc., or for pleasure. 


The harbour and light rate imposed by the State Government is payable 
half-yearly at the rate of 4d. per ton (gross). 


The rate for harbour removal varies from £1 to £4 10s. according to the 
size of the vessel; half rates are charged after the third removal. 


Tixcept at certain wharves, tonnage rates are payable in respect of vessels 
of 240 tons and over while berthed at a wharf, the charge being ;3,d. per 
ton (gross) for each period of six hours. Vessels under 240 tons are 
liable for berthing charges; the daily rate in Sydney Harbour ranges from 
2s. 6d. to 10s. Berthing charges in other ports are calculated at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. for each period of six hours. Where wharves are leased to 
shipping companies in the port of Sydney, the tonnage rates and berth- 
ing charges in respect of their vessels are not charged as they accrue, but 
are commuted in the rent. 


An annual license fee of £5 is charged for moorings owned and used by 
shipping companies in Sydney Harbour; and from 2s. 6d. to 10s. for those 
used in connection with docking premises or for small vessels. Mooring 
buoys owned by the Maritime Services Board are available at a charge of 
£1 10s. for the first twenty-four hours and thereafter 7s. 6d. per period 
of six hours or part thereof. 


Tugs, ferry boats, hulks, and launches plying for hire in New South 
Wales waters must obtain a license, for which the charge is £1 per annum. 
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For water boats supplying water to shipping in Sydney Harbour the annual 
license fee is £5; for lighters, 1s. per ton; and for watermen 5s. In other 
ports the aunual license fees for ballast lighters and for watermen are ‘£1 
and 10s. respectively. The charge for water supplied to a vessel by the 
Maritime Services Board at unleased wharves in Sydney Harbour is 2s. 10d. 
per 1,000 gallons if the water is taken through hoses supplied by the Board; 
in other cases the rate is 2s. 4d. 


Harbour and Wharfage Rates. 


In addition to the foregoing charges levied on vessels and payable by 
their owners, harbour or wharfage rates payable by the owners of the goods 
are imposed on the cargoes landed or shipped in the ports. Goods tran- 
shipped are subject to transhipment rates and not to inward or outward 
wharfage ov harbour rates. Passengers’ luggage is exempt. 


In Sydney Harbow, the inward rate is 4s. per ton assessed by weight or 
by measurement (40 cubic feet) at the option of the Board. The outward 
rate is 1s. 6d. and the transhipment rate is 6d., but there are numbers of 
special rates for important commodities; the outward rate for coal is 6d. 
per ton, for wheat and flour 9d. per ton, and for wool 9d. per bale. 


In ports other than Sydney there is a schedule of inward rates for coast~- 
wise and interstate goods, and a separate schedule for oversea goods. The 
inward general rate is 2s. per ton or 40 cubic feet for coastwise and inter- 
state goods arriving at these ports and 4s. for oversea goods, and the out- 
ward rate on coastwise, interstate, and oversea goods is 1s. per ton or 40 
cubic feet, unless otherwise specified, 


Storage Charges. 


In order to avoid congestion on the wharves, storage and shed charges 
are imposed on goods placed on a wharf and not removed within a specified 
period, 


Goods arriving at Sydney from any place beyond the Commonwealth and 
left on a wharf after final discharge of the vessel for a longer period than 
six days are charged at the rate per ton per day of 6d. for the first three 
days, 1s. for the second three days, 2s. for the next six days, and 8s. there- 
after. The same rates are charged on goods discharged from interstate 
and intrastate vessels if left on any unleased wharf for a period exceed- 
ing three days. Goods left on an unleased wharf for more than two days. 
after having been received for shipment are charged at the rate of 1d. per 
ton per day. These charges apply to the Port of Sydney only, and are 
payable by the owner of the goods. 


At a wharf at Rozelle Bay assigned for the purpose, there is free storage 
of timber for the first forty-eight hours after commencement of discharge, 
after which the charge is 1d. per ton per day for the next four days and, 
thereafter, 3d. per ton per'day; no storage fee is charged for Sundays ‘and. 
public holidays. 


At ports other than Sydney, storage charges do not accrue on goods until 
forty-eight hours ‘after the conipletion of the vessel’s discharge. The general 
charge per ton per day is 2d. for the first week, 8d. for the second week, 
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4d, for the third week, and 6d, for the fourth and subsequent weeks. At 
Newoastle the charge on wool. and wheat is 1d. per ton per day; the charge. 
on timber is 1d. per ton per day for the first four days (after the free. 
period), and thereafter 2d. per ton per, day. 


Surppinc Reaisrers. 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperial Parliament, under sections which 
apply to the United Kingdom and. to all British dominions. The Act pre- 
scribes that all British vessels engaged in trade must be registered, except 
thase under 15 tons burthen employed in the coastal trade of the part of 
the British Empire-in which the owners reside. Ships not legally registered 
are not entitled to recognition as British ships and are not permitted to 
proceed to sea. Although the registration of vessels under 15 tons is not 
compulsory, many small vessels are registered at the request of the owners, 
as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the purpose of sale 
or mortgage. The flag for merchant ships registered in Australia and for 
ships owned in Australia is the red ensign usually flown by British merchant 
vessels, defaced with a white seven-pointed star indicating the six federated 
States of Australia and the territories of the Commonwealth, and the five 
smaller white stars representing the Southern Cross. 


In New South Wales, shipping registers are kept at the ports of Sydney 
and Neweastle. The following statement shows particulars of the 
shipping on the registers in 1939 and the last three years :— 


Table 51.1.—Shipping, on Register (N.S.W.). 


Vessels on Register at 30th June, 


Type of Vessel 
and ‘Tonnage Clags, Number of Vessels, Net Tonnage. 
1939, | 1946. | 1947. | 1948, 1939. 1946, 1047, 1948, 
‘Tons (net). 
mn— 
ai 0 to 49 185 172 178 171 3,805 3,587 3,607 3,560 
50- 499 187 100 101 102 || 22,202 | 17,480 16,787 16,664 
500- 999 17 15 15 15 || 12,160 | 10,644 10,638 10,633 
1,000-1,999 8 7 7 8 || 12,050 | 10,486 10,002 -| 11,163 
2,000 & over 5 6 6 5 || 12,780 | 16,572 16,572 14,957 
Total, Steam...) 352 300 302 301 || 62,997 58,769 57,551 56,977 
Motor— 
ote 0 to 49 296 287 327 352 3,568 3,459 4,355 4,766 
50- 490 9 15 19 18 1,365 3,414. 2,576 2,227 
500- 999 3 2 2 3 1,674 1,158 1,158 1,839 
1,000 1,999 2 2 2 2 2,996 2,096 2,996 2,996 
2,000 & over 2 2 2 2 6,068 9,511 9,511 9,388 
Total, Motor...| 312 303 352 | 377 || 15,671 | 20,538 20,596 21,216 
Sailing— zZ 
moe 0 to 49 184 157 164 156 2,045 2,156 2,389 2,148 
50- 499 61 55 67 61 9,176 7,108: 9,412 9,036 
500- 999 3 3 3 3 2,537 2,245 2,245 2,245 
1,000-1,999 3 2 2 2 3,727 2,584 2,584 2,584: 
Total, Sailing... 251 217 286 222 |) 17,485 | 14,188 | 16,680 | 16,008 
All — . : 
ore 0 to 49 665 616 664 679 9,418 9,202 10,851 10,469 
50- 499 207 170 187 181 |} 32,743 | 28,092 28,725 27,927 
600- 999 23 20 20 21 || 16,371 | 14,047 14,036 14,717 
1,000-1,999 13 11 it 12 || 18,773 | 16:066. | 15,582 16,748 
2;000 & over 7 8 8 7 || 18,848 | 26,083 26,083 24,845 
Total, All Vessels} 915 825. 890, 900 |} 96,153 |, 93,490. | 94,777 94,201 


— 
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Since 1938-39 there has been a decline in the number of steam and sailing 
vessels on the register, but the number of motor-driven vessels has increased 
by 65, or by 21 per cent. 


Sixty-two vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 5,632 tons (net) were 
sold during 1947-48. The sales were to British subjects and the transactions 
did not necessarily involve removal from the registers. 


CERTIFICATES OF SEAWORTHINESS, 


Certificates of survey, certifying as to seaworthiness, etc., are issued by 
the Maritime Services Board in respect of ships trading exclusively within 
the limits of New South Wales and by the Commonwealth Marine Branch 
in respect of other vessels. The following table shows particulars of the 
certificates issued by both authorities in 1938-39 and the last two years :— 


Table 512.—Shipping (N.S.W.).—Certificates of Seaworthiness Issued. 


1938-89, | 1946-47, I 1947-48, 


Type of Vessel. 
Gross | Passenger No Gross | Passenger No. Gross | Passenger 


No, Tonnage.| Capacity. * |Tonnage., Capacity. Tonnage.) Capacity. 

Sea-going Vessels— } 
Sydney—Cargo ...) 98 | 213,207 or 184 | 268,097 80 164 | 270,595 84 
Passenger| 28 | 184,645 7,579 9 | 59,253 2,198 11 | 61,884 2,074 


Total | 126 | 397,852 7,579 193 | 327,350 | 2,278 175 | 332,479 2,158 


Harbour and 
River Vessels— 
Sydney ... «| 60 | 12,071 40,542 43 8,682 27,218 50 9,199 26,884 
Other Ports ava] 15 1,586 2,526 28 2,219 1,277 30 2,276 1,945 


Total] 65 | 18,657 43,068 71 | 10,901 28,495 80 | 11,475 28,829 


Motor Boats ee] 177 dah 7,355 305 ves 5,265 535 eae 7,266 
Grand Total | 368 411,509 58,002 569 | 338,251 36,038 790 | 343,954 38,253 


Certificates issued by the Commonwealth Authority in 1947-48 included 
78 for cargo vessels with an aggregate gross tonnage of 268,728, and 11 for 
passenger vessels with an aggregate gross tonnage of 61,884 and an 
ageregate capacity of 2,074 passengers. 


SHIPBUILDING AND ReEpatrine. 


Facilities for building, fitting and repairing ships have been provided by 
governmental and private enterprise at Sydney aud Neweastle and at six 
other ports in New South Wales. 


In Syduey Harbour there are five large graving docks, four floating 
docks and eight patent slips. Two graving docks, the Fitzroy and the 
Sutherland, situated on Cockatoo Island, were leased in 1938 by the Com- 
monwealth Government to a private company for a term of 21 years, Two 
graving docks are owned by a private company, Mort’s Dock and Engineer- 
ing Company Limited. 


During the war, the Captain Cook Graving Dock was constructed pvri- 
marily for naval purposes in Sydney Harbour between Potts Point and 
Garden Island. Certain sections of the work were carried out for the 


| 
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Commonwealth Government by New South Wales Government authorities. 
The dock, opened in March, 1945, is capable of accommodating the largest 
vessel afloat, and in peace-time is available for the service of civilian 
vessels. Its breadth is 147 feet 74 inches, and the length from the outer 
caisson is 1,139 feet 5 inches. The draught of vessel that may be taken 
is 40 feet 6 inches. Total net expenditure on the dock to 30th June, 1948, 
was £10,303,382. 


At Newcastle a floating dock is attached to the State Government Dock- 
yard at Walsh Island, and two slips are privately owned. 


Graving docks under the control of the State Government are maintained 
at some minor ports to meet the needs of vessels engaged in the coastal 
trade. 


SEAMEN. 


Matters relating to the employment of seamen are subject to control by 
the Commonwealth Government in terms of the Federal Navigation Act. 
Provision is made for the regulation of the methods of engagement and 
discharge, the form of agreement, rating, the ship’s complement, discipline, 
hygiene, and accommodation. Mercantile marine offices were established in 
March, 1922, to undertake functions previously performed by State shipping 
offices at Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla, where engagements and 
discharges are registered. The following statement shows the number of 
transactions in 1988-39 and each year from 1942-48 :— 


Table 513.—Transactions at Mercantile Marine Offices. 


Year Engagements Registered. Discharges Registered. Licenses to Ship. 

ended — 

a th Syd New- Port Syd New- Port Sydn New- 
une: yeney- | castle. | Kembla.| °¥°"°Y-| castle. | Kembla,|°Y°"°Y" | castle. 
1939 20,856 3,723 285 | 21,231 3,699 280 450 66 
1943 13,010 3,921 432 | 18,518 3,909 449 397 104 
1944 12,080 4,135 439 | 11,938 4,252 |. 370 232 90 
1945 10,606 3,071 493 | 11,208 3,064 511 230 72 
1946 10,588 3,909 603 } 11,253 3,762 462 342 63 
1947 10,100 4,799 500 | 10,848 4,637 496 369 98 
1948 11,233 5,385 844 | 10,776 5,258 836 328 156 


In 1947-48 the number of engagements and discharges registered at 
Sydney was only about half the number in 1938-39, but the number of 
transactions at Newcastle and Port Kembla was considerably larger than 
in the pre-war year. 


The rates of wages for crews which work on vessels engaged in the 
interstate and coastal trade of Australia have been fixed by awards and 
agreements under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


Maritime Industry Commission. 


The Maritime Industry Commission was constituted under National 
Security Regulations in January, 1942, to secure adequate and efficient 
manning of Australian merchant ships and the improvement and safe- 
guarding of conditions of employment therein. The Commission may make 
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orders regarding such“matters as discipline, hours of work, accommodation, 
preference of employment, ete. Orders of the Commission prevail ovér 
State and Federal laws or industrial awards and agreements. Under the 
Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act, 1948, the Maritime Industry 
Commission will continue to function until 31st December, 1949. 


Compensation to Seamen. 


Compensation to seamen is provided by a Commonwealth law, the 
Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911-1949, which applies to ships trading 
with Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in 
trade and commerce with other countries or among the States. 

Seamen employed on New South Wales ships, z.e., ships ‘registered ‘in 
New South Wales, or owned or chartered by the Government or by a person 
or body corporate whose place of business is in the State, may claim com- 
pensation under the Workers’ Compensation Act of New South Wales, if 
they agree not to proceed under the Commonwealth law, provided ‘such 
ships are engaged solely in the intrastate trade of New South Wales. 


Merchant Seamen—War Service Benefits. 


‘National Security (Medical Benefits for Seamen) Regulations made ‘in 
August, 1942, provided for payments for medical, surgical and hospital 
treatment to be made to seamen who suffered war injury; continuance of 
these provisions until 81st December, 1949, was covered by the Defence 
(Transitional Provisions) Act, 1948, 

Provision was made in terms of a Commonwealth ‘Act passed in 
August, 1940, and National Security Regulations issued in August, 1942, 
for the payment of war pensions in respect of Australian seamen who, in 
the course of their employment, sustained war injury which resulted in 
death or incapacity; also for allowances in respect of those who were 
captured or detained by the enemy. Benefits are provided for dependants, 
and compeusation may be granted to seamen whose effects were lost or 
damaged by enemy action. These regulations lapsed at 31st December, 
1946, but their effect was preserved by an amendment of the Seamen’s War 
Pensions and Allowances Act effected by the Defence (Transitional 
Provisions) Act, 1946. 

In 1941 the benefits of the War Service Homes Act were extended to 
seamen domiciled in Australia and employed during the recent war on 
ships trading overseas. 


Sarery or Lirp at Sua, 


The navigation laws contain stringent provisions designed to -prevent 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to ensure that all vessels 
are manned by competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, 
and ‘that special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. 
‘Regulations have been framed for the prevention of collisions and there 
are rules regarding the lights and signals to be used. 

Owing to the regularity of the coast of New South Wales and the com- 
parative absence of islands, hazards to navigation in the coastal waters 
are few. There are 20 lighthouses (controlled by the Commonwealth) 
along the 700 miles of coastline. In addition, the Maritime Services Board 
provides lighted beacons, leading lights and other guides in the principal 
ports, 
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Pilotage is a State service under the provisions of the Navigation Act 
of New South Wales. A pilot must be engaged for every vessel entering or 
leaving a port of New South Wales at which there is a pilotage establish- 
ment, unless the master holds a certificate of exemption. Such certificates 
may be granted to British subjects only, for use in respect of British ships 
registered in Australia or New Zealand and employed in trade between 
ports in Australasia and the South Sea Islands or engaged in whaling.. 
The pilotage rates are shown on page 561, 


Wrecks and shipping casualties which occur to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry. The majority of wrecks reported are of small coasters 
under 200 tons. 


Rescue work is undertaken by the pilot vessels. There are also rocket 
brigade stations at various points on the coast, and at the Clarence River: 
there is a steam tug which is subsidised for assisting vessels in distress. 


The -Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales 
affords relief to distressed seamen and their dependants, and to the crews 
and passengers of vessels wrecked in New South Wales waters. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 


CONTROL OF CIVIL AVIATION. 


Civil aviation in Australia is subject to the Commonwealth Air Naviga- 
tion Act, 1920-1947. Regulations have been made under the Act to give 
effect to the Chicago Convention on Civil Aviation, to which Australia 
ig a party, and to provide for the control of air navigation in relation to 
irade and commerce with other countries and among the States, and 
within any Territory of the Commonwealth. Prior to 4th April, 1947, 
when the Chicago Convention was ratified by Australia and twenty-five 
other countries, air navigation was regulated in accordance with the 
principles of the convention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation, 
signed in Paris on 18th October, 1919. Between April and August, 1947, 
australia was a party to both conventions, but the Paris Convention was 
renounced on 10th August, 1947, when Air Navigation Regulations, based 
on the Chicago Convention, came into operation. 


The (Commonwealth) Carriage by Air Act, 1985, gave effect to the 
Convention of Warsaw of 12th October, 1929, covering unified rules for 
the international carriage of persons and goods by air, and defining the 
rights of passengers, consignors aud consignees and the rights and respon- 
sibilities of air carriers. 

The powers of the Commonwealth in regard to air transport are limited, 
but the system of control is uniform throughout Australia because the 
New South Wales Air Navigation Act, 1988-1947, and enactments of the 
other States apply the Commonwealth Air Navigation Regulations within 
each State. The provisions of the (N.S.W.) State Transport (Co-ordina- 
tion) Act, 1931, with regard to the licensing and control of commercial 
motor vehicles (see page 684) also apply to commercial aircraft, but this 
power has not been used except in respect of the licensing of commercial 
aireraft by the State Authority. 


In 1943 the Parliament of each State, except Victoria and Tasmania, 
passed an Act conferring full power over air transport on the Common- 
wealth until five years after the cessation of hostilities, Proposals for 
alteration of the Constitution to confer full power over air transport on 
the Commonwealth (a) without limit as to period, and (b) for a period 
ending five years after the cessation of hostilities, were refused by the 
electors at referendums in March, 1937, and August, 1944, respectively, 


Air Navigation REGULATIONS. 


The (Commonwealth) Air Navigation Regulations are administered by 
the Director-General of the Department of Civil Aviation, subject to the 
direction of the Minister. 


Registration and Incensing of Aircraft. 


The Director-General is required to keep a register of Australian aircraft, 
and registered aircraft must show nationality and registration marks, the 
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nationality mark for Australian aircraft being the letters VH. He may 
also issue certificates approving the design of any aircraft or component 
proposed to be manufactured in Australia. 


An aircraft must be licensed if engaged in auy of the following activities: 
(a) aerial work, which includes aerial surveys, pest control, seed sowing, 
advertising, flying training and ambulance work; (b) charter service, 
which means the carriage of passengers or eargo for hire or reward on 
demand, but not operating in a regular service; and (c) regular public 
transport service operating according to fixed timetables and to and from 
fixed terminals. Subject to the aircraft complying with safety provisions, 
the Director-General may not refuse a license for interstate service, whether 
aerial work, charter or regular public transport; in other cases, he may 
refuse a license or may impose such conditions as he thinks fit. 


Licensing of Pilots, Navigators, etc. 


Members of aircraft operating crews must be licensed in the following 
categories, the minimum (and where applicable, the maximum) age being 
shown in brackets :— 


(a) Student pilots (16 years). 

(b) Private pilots (17 years). 

(c) Commercial pilots (19 to 45 years). 

(d) Senior commercial pilots (21 to 45 years). 
(e) Airline pilots (19 to 45 years). 

(f) Navigators (19 to 50 years). 

(g) Flight radio operators (19 years). 

(h) Engineers (21 years). 

A commercial pilot’s license authorises the holder to pilot an aircraft 
in commercial service other than regular public transport; a senior com- 
mercial pilot has the same authority and, in addition, may pilot aircraft 
of more than 12,500 Ib. gross weight on international operations. A 
licensed airline pilot may operate aircraft in regular public transport 


service. Airline pilots’ licenses are issued in three grades, viz., first, second 
and third class. 


A pilot’s license may be endorsed with a flight instructor rating, which 
authorises the pilot to give practical instruction in flying, or an instrument 
rating, which permits the pilot to operate an aircraft under instrument 
flight conditions. A pilot may fly only the types of aircraft specified in 
his license. 


Applicants for the issue or renewal of aircrew licenses must pass a 
medical examination. 


Licenses are also issued in respect of aircraft maintenance engineers 
and ground instructors. 


Licensing of Aerodromes, ete. 
The Minister may establish and operate aerodromes and other airway 
facilities. Privately-owned aerodromes and flying schools must be licensed 
by the Director-General. 
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Certificates and Licenses—Fees and Duration. 


Certificates and licenses issued under the. Air Navigation Regulations 
are subject to the payment of fees fixed by the Director-General. Their 
duration varies but in no case exceeds twelve months, The licenses of 
commercial and airline pilots, and of private pilots over the age of 50 
yearg,, must be: renewed every six months; in the case of all other aircrew 
dicenses, the period of duration is one year. 


Air Safety and Traffic Control. 


Every aircraft must be overhauled periodically and certified as air- 
worthy by the Director-General. In addition, every aircraft must be 
inspected and certified as safe prior to a flight. Aircraft used on regular 
public transport services must be equipped with radio apparatus unless 
specially exempted. 


A member of an operating crew must not fly more than eight hours 
jiu any period of twenty-four consecutive hours (unless there is provision 
forrest during flight), nor more than 1,000 hours in any period of twelve 
consecutive months. 


The Air Navigation Regulations fix the rules of the air and prohibit 
negligent and reckless flying. The Department of Civil Aviation provides 
an Air Traffic Control Service, meteorological services and an air searchi 
and rescue service. 


International Flights and Air Services. 


An aircraft arriving in or departing from any part of Australian terri- 
tory must comply with the Air Navigation Regulations and with all other 
laws in force in that part. No aircraft may depart from Australia for an 
aversea destination without the permission of the Director-General. 


An international air service conducted by an airline of a country other 
than Australia must not be operated. over or into Australian territory, 
except under an international airline license issued in accordance with 
an international agreement. The aircraft of countries which adopt the 
Chicago Convention have certain rights covering flight across and landing 
in Australian territory. Foreign aircraft of countries which are uot 
parties to the Convention must uot fly within Australian territory without 
the approval of the Minister. 


Licrnsine or AIRCRAFT BY THE STATE. 


Licenses are issued by the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tram- 
ways in respect of commercial aircraft (interstate and intrastate), including 
airliners, operating over New South Wales territory. The fee payable 
is 5s. a year, 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION ORGANIZATIONS AND AGREEMENTS. 


A: Civil Aviation Conference held at Chicago in December, 1944, drew 
up a Convention on International Civil Aviation (see page 568) and 
established the International Civil Aviation Organization, with permanent 
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headquarters in Montreal. ‘The. functions of this organization, which 
is affiliated with the United Nations Organization, are to investigate the 
problems of international air traffic and to determine standards and pro- 
«cedures .in regard to.air navigation. Australia has a seat on the Council 
of the Organization and maintains a permanent representative in Montreal. 
The .International Commission for Air Navigation, which was set up by 
tthe Paris Convention of 1919, was dissolved in 1946. 


The British Commonwealth Air Transport Council, inaugurated in 
1945, comprises representatives of the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada 
and other members of the British Commonwealth. The Council was set 
up to review air commuttications within the British Commonwealth and 


‘to advise the respective governments on civil aviation matters. The South 


‘Pacific Air Transport Gouncil, with similar functions in respect of the 
South .Pacific region, comprises representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Fiji and Western Pacific High Commission. 


The International Air Transport Association was formed at a conference 
of air transport operators held at Havana in April, 1945. Membership 
ds confined to air trausport undertakings operating regular services between 
‘two or more countries, Australia being represented by Qantas Empire 
Ainvays. The functions of the Association are to develop air transport 
and to foster co-operation among international air transport operators. 
Regional traffic conferences are held by the Association for the purpose 
of fixing fares and freight rates (subject to approval by the respective 
goveruments). 


International air services have been established between Australia and 
other countries under bi-lateral agreements. An agreement for the 
‘operation of air services between Australia and Canada was signed at 
Ottawa in June, 1946, An agreement between Australia and the United 
States for trans-Pacific air services, signed in December, 1946, accords 
mutual rights to pick up and set down passengers, cargo and mails on 
the route from Sydney to Vancouver, via Fiji, Canton Island, Honolulu 
and San Francisco, 


Aus?rrauian National AIRLINES CoMMISSION, 


The Australian National Airlines Commission, a Commonwealth body, 
‘was set up under the Australian National Airlines Act, 1945-1947, with 
spower to establish and operate air services between the States and within 
and to the Commonwealth Territories. Subject to the approval of the 
“Minister, the Commission may establish international airline services 
and, with the perntission of the Premier of the State concerned, it may 


‘provide intrastate air services. Under certain conditions the Commission 


smay assist private undertakings to provide air services. 


Services inaugurated by the Commission, trading under the name 
“Trans-Australia Airlines,” link Sydney with all the capitals and with 
important provincial centres in the other States. 


REGULAR AIR SERVICES. 


‘The particulars of air service frequencies, etc., given under 'the following 
gub-headings relate to May, 1949, 
* 108193 
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Oversea SERVICES. 

Qantas Empire Airways Limited, which is owned by the Common- 
wealth Government, operates a number of oversea air services from 
Sydney, The oversea terminals, with the frequency of service shown in 
brackets, are as follows: London (four services per week); Suva (fort- 
nightly); Rabaul (weekly); and Norfolk Island (fortnightly). A paralled 
service between Sydney and London via Singapore and Karachi is operated 
by the British Overseas Airways Corporation, a British Government 
undertaking. 


A daily flying-boat service is operated between Sydney and Auckland 
by Tasman Empire Airways Limited, which is owned by the New Zealand, 
Australian and British Governments in the proportions 50, 80 and 20 
per cent., respectively. The undertaking also provides a charter (or hire) 
service between Sydney and Auckland five or six times per month. 


There is an air service between Sydney and Vancouver (Canada) via 
Fiji, Canton Island, Honolulu and San Francisco, three times in every 
fortnight. This service is operated by British Commonwealth Pacific 
Airlines Limited, which is owned by the Australian, New Zealand and 
British Governments in the proportions 50, 80 and 20 per cent. respectively. 
A parallel service between Sydney and San Francisco is conducted twice 
weekly by Pan-American Airways Incorporated, a United States under- 
taking. 


The air route mileages between Sydney and the principal oversea 
terminals are as follows: London, 12,061; Singapore, 4,476; Karachi, 7,227; 
Vancouver, 8,388; Rabaul, 2,509; Norfolk Island, 1,048. 


Inverstate AND InrRAsTATE SERVICES. 

Throughout Australia there is a network of regular air services carrying 
passengers, freight and mail between the capital cities and important towns 
in each State. Interstate air services, connecting with intrastate services, 
permit air travel from Sydney to most parts of the Commonwealth. 


There are direct interstate services from Sydney to Melbourne, Brisbane 
and Adelaide respectively. These connect with other services from Mel- 
bourne to Hobart, Adelaide and Perth, and from Adelaide to Darwin. 
There is a daily average of eighteen return flights to Melbourne, twelve 
to Brisbane and three to Adelaide (direct). 


Other services directly connecting towns in New South Wales with 
cowns in other States are Sydney to Charleville (Queensland) via Bourke 
(twice weekly), Broken Hill to Melbourne (daily) and Adelaide (three 
per week), Deniliquin to Melbourne (daily), and Griffith to Melbourne 
(daily). Intrastate services from Sydney to Tamworth and to Cofi’s 
Harbour connect with interstate services between these towns and Brisbane. 
There are eight services daily between Sydney and Canberra, which is an 
intermediate stop on the Sydney-Melbourne and Sydney-Adelaide routes. 


Since the war (1939-45) there has been a considerable expansion of 
regular intrastate air services. The number of New South Wales towns 
connected with Sydney by air service was two in 1945, twelve in 1947 
and twenty-four in 1949. Intrastate services extend from Sydney to Bega 
in the south, to Parkes, Dubbo and Bourke in the west, and to Tamworth, 
Casino and Evans Head in the north; the shortest service from Sydney is to 
Wollongong (approximately 50 miles). The frequency of service varies from 
«ue to ten return trips per week. A proportion of intrastate passenger and 
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freight traffic is carried on interstate airlines; for instance, Wagga Wagga 
is an intermediate stop on one Sydney-Melbourne service. 


The passenger capacity of the aircraft used on the interstate services 
ranges from 24 to 44. The bulk of the intrastate traffic is carried by ’planes 
with a passenger capacity of twenty-four, a small proportion being handled 
by "planes carrying up to seven passeugers. 


Trares AND Freigut Rares. 


The following table shows particulars of the principal adult passenger 
fares in operation at the end of May, 1949 on regular air services with 
terminals in New South Wales :— 


Table 514.—Regular Air Services (N.S.W.)—Passenger Fares at 31st May, 


1949, 
Passenger I'are. Passenger Fare. 

Sydney to Sydney to 
Single. Return. Single. Return, 
g8d| £8 4 
‘Oversea Terminals— £ 8. d. £8. d. me Terminals— P stat 

Bathurs ae ou 1 10 
Rabaul See «| 51 0 0 9116 0 

Norfolk Island :.|| 22 0 0| 3912 0 ere, Ve. la ean gl aera 
London ate ..| 825 0 0/585 0 0 Brawarcina> | 640 0] 12 7.0 

Karachi... | 221 5 0 | 898 5 0 ‘ a 
; Canberra (A.C.T.) 210 0 5 0 0 
Singapore... «| 185 0 0} 248 0 0 Casino 6 5 0 1210 0 
Auckland... --| 35 0 0] 68 0 0 Coonamble |. 47 0 8 5 6 
Fiji... vw sn| 55 0 0} 99 0 0 Coff’s Harbour 45 0] 810 0 
Canton Island | 90 0 07; 162 0 0 Dubbo 3°10 516 0 
Fontes” [48 8 8/80 8 Bl] Rvawnead:. | Su 8] soir 9 
a el adhe a ay8 ; 5 ‘ a 5 . 

ve empsey soe 10 4 

Interstate Terminals: Moruya Ri 36 0 6 0 0 
Melbourne 610 0] 18 0 0 Nabiac ie 216 0 5 2 0 
Brisbane os 617 6 1315 0 Narrabri ee 5 2 0 914 0 
Charleville (Qld.) 1012 0} 20 3 0 Nyngan wee 410 0 811 0 
Adelaide (direct) ...) 1110 0] 283 0 0 Tamworth ... a 3817 6 7 5 0 
Perth (via Adelaide) 3010 0 61 0 0 Tooraweenah ee 312 0 617 0 
Hobart es «| 1210 0 25 0 0 Walgett ie 56 9 0 10 7 6 


The fare for children is one-half the adult rate. Passengers’ luggage is 
carried free up to a prescribed maximum weight, which varies for different 
aircraft. 


Air freight rates vary according to distance; within Australia they 
range from 38d. per lb. from Sydney to Bathurst, Canberra or Nabiac, to 
is. 11d. per lb. from Sydney to Perth. 


Am Trarric Sratistics. 


The statistics given in the following table were compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation and relate to regular air services (excluding one 
oversea service) with terminal in New South Wales. Where a journey 
extends over more than one of these services, particulars of passengers, 
freight and mail carried are duplicated in the statistics. The figures for 
interstate services include a proportion of intrastate traflic, since, in most 
cases, the intrastate business handled by interstate airlines is not recorded 
separately. Particulars of traffic between Sydney and Canberra are 
included in the statistics of intrastate services, 
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Table 515.—Regular Air Services, New. South Wales.. 


Freight. Mail, 
Year ended Hours Miles Passenger 
Passengers. ‘les 
30th June. Tlown, | Flown. Miles. Tors ‘Ton Tons Ton 
(Gross). Miles, (Gross). Miles. 
| | thous. thous, | | thous, | | thous, 
OVERSEA SERVICES. 
1945 3,78 605 6,489 8,673 32 43 108 178 : 
1946 22,645 4,265 16,551 34,305 152, 406 564 2,083 
1947 32,633 5,921 32,057 77,029 349 978 465 2,112 
1948 38,354 7,200 42,248 122,783 623 2,238 ° 584 3,003 
INTERSTATE SERVICES.* 
1945 33,490 4,680 133,982 59,821 1,196 547 1,911 967 
1946 42,601 6,160 198,113 84,752 2,238 988 961 441 
1947 56,872 8,986 397,795 171,281 5,664 2,507 492; 221 
1948 79,180 12,783 670,004 241,845 10,655 4,833 489 220: 
INTRASTATE SERVICES, 
1945 1,817 154 4,019 860 4 1 1 AM 
1946 2,558 244 7,602 |. 1,807 24 5 1 axe 
1047 7,086 886 54,046 10,176 351 75 7 1. 
1948 18,061 1,672 95,599 18,933 465 98 7 1 
ToTAL—ALL SERVICES. 
1945 39,098 5,489 144,490 69,354 1,232 591 2,020 1,145. 
1946 67,804 10,669 222,266 120,364 2,414 1,399 1,526 2,474 
1947 96,591 15,704 483,898 258,436 6,364 3,560 964 2,384. 
1948 180,595 21,655 707,851 383,561 11,748 7,168 1,080 3,314, 


* Includes some intrastate traffic. 


Since the war there has been a significant expansion in air traffic which 
has been very marked in the case of intrastate services. In 1947-48, 
passengers carried on oversea, interstate and intrastate services were about. 
seven, four and twenty-four times, respectively, the number in 1944-45. 


Interstate passengers comprised 81 per cent. of all passengers carried 
in 1947-48, as compared with 98 per cent. in 1944-45, and the proportion. 
of intrastate passengers increased from 3 per cent. to 18 per. cent. of the. 
total over the same period. Freight carried on interstate services in 
1947-48 was 10,655 tons, or 91 per cent. of the total carried on all services. 


Crm Aviation Accipenrs (AusrrAia). 


Accidents involving Australian aircraft or international aircraft im 
Australian territory must be reported to the Department of’ Civil’ Aviation, 
From these reports the Department compiles statistics. of accidents. An 
aircraft accident is defined as any occurrence which results in. the death 
or injury of any person or in substantial damage to the aircraft, and’ which 
takes place after any person has boarded the aircraft and before all persons 
have disembarked. 
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The following table shows particulars of’ persons killed' and injured. in 
civil aviation accidents in Australia in each year ended: 30th June since 
1938-39 :— 


Table 516,—Civil Aviation Accidents, Australia. 


1038- | 1930- | 1940- | 1941- | 1942- | 1943— | 1944~ | 1046--| 194e- | 1947~ 

Particulars. 30. | 40. | 41, | 42 | 43, | 44, | 45. | 46. | 47. | 48, 
Persons— 

Killed .. | 38 8 2] 18 4 1 | 26 | 44 | 15 | 48 

Injured w{ 15 1 1 8 3 1 | 10 1 | wi] 2a 

Total Casualties 53 9 3 21 7 2 36 45 82 40 


In 1945-46 two fatal accidents involving aircraft in regular services 
caused the death of twenty-one passengers and five aircrew; this represented 
less than one passenger fatality per 10,000,000: miles flown. 


There were no fatal accidents involving aircraft in regular services in 
1946-47. Of the 56 aircraft accidents in Australia in that year, three in 
charter (or hire) and aerial work operations caused fatalities, a total of 
7 persons being killed; private flying resulted:in 6 fatal accidents (7 ‘persons 
killed), and instructional flying caused 1 fatality. 


Acrart Reaisrrations, Piror Licenses, Ero. (AUSTRALIA), 
The following table shows particulars (compiled by the Commonwealth 
Statistician) of licensed pilots and registered aircraft and aircraft owners 


in Australia in each year since 1939 :— 


Table 517.—Registered Aircraft and Licensed Pilots, Australia.* 


= 
f ister . A i 

sownhane, | Sista’ “Meant | erent) sy tt | gained) “atom | Henmesd 
1939 ... a4 206 149 1,432 1944 .., eee 185- 116 464 
1940..... rr 288 137 1,549 1045 .., nae 206 125. 643: 
1941 ... ac 202 120 689 1946,... oe 349 182 1,38? 
1042)... was 182 119 421 1947°... wee 643: 823.:- 1,710) 
1943 ... er 187 119 404 1048 ... aes . 670 334 1,887} 


* Includes oversea services of Qantas Empire-Airways up to 1946. + Excludes student pilots. 
ft At 1st April, 


Between 1989 and 1948 the number of registered aircraft and, owners 
more than doubled, and: the number of licensed pilots increased by, 405, 
or 28 per cent. The number of' civil aireraft on the Australian regigter in 
June, 1948, viz., 670, was a record. 
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The following statement shows a classification of licensed civil aviation 
personnel in Australia at 1st April, 1948. Particulars of the various 
licenses are given on page 569. 


Table 518.—Civil Aviation, Australia—Classification of Licensed Personnel 
at 1st April, 1948. 


Particulars. ‘| Number. Particulars. Number. 
Pilots— 
Student ... eat ies 939 Navigators ae nee bes 82 
Private... ‘ie oka 600 Radio Operators ae ae 836 
Commercial is wos 499 Flight Engineers a vis 8 
Airline a _ aa 738 Ground Engineers sis 1 1,660 
Total... veel 2,776 


At 80th June, 1947, there were 162 licensed flight instructors in 
Australia, 


AERODROMES, AIRPORTS, ETC. 


The Commonwealth Government owns and operates numerous aerodromes, 
landing grounds, flying boat bases and other civilian aviation facilities 
throughout Australia. In addition, there are many airfields owned by 
private persons or undertakings, or by local government authorities, which 
are licensed by the Department of Civil Aviation. The Department makes 
grants for maintenance purposes to the proprietors of licensed airports 
which are stopping places on regular air service routes. An “aerodrome” 
is defined as an area used for the taking-off and landing of aircraft, and 
an “airport” is an aerodrome which provides facilities for the shelter or 
repair of aircraft and for handling passenger or cargo traflic. 


In New South Wales there are civil airports at various towus throughout 
the State, the most important being the Kingsford Smith Airport at 
Mascot. This is the major Australian international terminal and the 
airport of Syduey, and is situated about 5 miles south of the city. It is 
undergoing extensive alterations, the first stage of which will involve an 
estimated expenditure of £5,000,000. 


At 30th June, 1948, there were 27 Commonwealth-owned aerodromes and 
3 emergency landing grounds in New South Wales, as well as a Common- 
wealth-owned flying boat base at Rose Bay in Sydney Harbour. In addition 
there were 48 licensed aerodromes and 3 emergency alighting areas. 


Particulars of the civilian airfields in operation at 30th June in each 
year since 1940 are given in the next table. The decrease in numbers 
‘in the war years was due to the taking-over of ground facilities by the 
Royal Australian Air Force, 
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Table 519.—Government and Licensed Civil Aerodromes* in New South 


Wales. 
Government, Government 

Ag sot | imme | UEtet) Talalot |] ap soem || ange | ese] Bata 

dromes. | grounds,| me | SMS | aromes. | grounas,| nn | BONE 
1940 10 37 50 97 1945 9 ll 47 67 
1941 9 19 50 78 1946 13 8 47 68 
1942 7 17 48 72 1947 23 7 50 80 
1943 8 12 45 65 1948 27 3 48 78 
1944 8 7 44 59 


* Including Airports. 


AERO CLUBS. 


Aero clubs are assisted by the Commonwealth Government by grants 
and, where practicable, by the free use of hangar accommodation. In 
1946-47, grants to the clubs were made on the following bases: (a) for 
maintenance of club aircraft, £25 per annum for each 50 hours flown 
by any one aircraft, up to a maximum of £100; (b) for each member 
who was trained by the club and qualified for a private pilot’s license, £50 
if trained at the club’s major centre and £60 if trained elsewhere; and 
(c) £10 for each member who qualified at the club’s major centre for 
yenewal of his pilot’s license, and £12 10s. 0d. for a member who qualified 
elsewhere. 


The clubs assisted in New South Wales in 1948 were the Royal Aero 
Club of New South Wales and the Newcastle and Broken Hill Aero Clubs. 
Commonwealth grants to these clubs in 1946-47 amounted to £10,011. 


Am AMBULANCE AnD “FiyiIng Doctor” Services. 


An air ambulance service for the conveyance of a medical practitioner 
to urgent cases and for the transport of patients to hospital from isolated 
areas is operated from Broken Hill. Weekly visits to certain districts in 
central New South Wales where no doctor is in residence are made by 
a “flying doctor” and air ambulance service operated by a doctor resident 
in Forbes. The miles flown by these services in 1946-47 were 83,951 from 
Broken Hill and 29,440 from Forbes. The services are subsidised by the 
Commonwealth Government. 


Rationing or AVIATION PETROL. 


During the war (1939-45), restrictions were imposed on the consumption 
of aviation petrol by civil aircraft. The restrictions applied to all civil 
aircraft except those used for regular public transport services, approved 
charter flights, essential test flying, or ambulance services. 


The ration for private and commercial aircraft was increased by 25 per 
cent. in September, 1945, and by the same amount in October, 1945, by 50 
per cent. in February, 1946, and by 334 per cent. in July, 1946. In April, 
1947, the restrictions were again relaxed to permit flying time to be 
inereased from 6 to 8 hours per month in the case of private aircraft,. 
and from 20 to 50 hours per month in the case of commercial aircraft. 
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On 1st October, 1948, the aviation petrol ration was reduced, mainly for 
the purpose of conserving dollar exchange. For regular internal (inter- 
state and intrastate) services the allowance was limited to the amount of 
fuel represented by the timetables in force at 1st July, 1948, subject to 
a reduction of .5-per cent. in ‘the case of certain aixvlines operating in 
competition between capital cities; and for all other.aircraft it was 90 per 
cent. of the vate of constimiption as at Ist July, 1948. 


Rationing of aviation petrol ceased on 6th June, 1949, when the High 
Court declared the National Security Regulations contrdlling it to be 
invalid. : 
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POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND 
WIRELESS 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New South Wales have 
been controlled by the Commonwealth Government since 1st March, 1901. 
The services are administered by a Minister of the Crown, with a permanent 
salaried officer in charge of the central executive office, and a deputy in each 
State. The rates and charges for the postal and other services are uniform 
in all the States of the Commonwealth. 


All cable and wireless communication between Australia and oversea 
countries has been controlled by the Overseas Telecommunications Com- 
mission (Aust.) since Ist July, 1947. 


The wireless services come under the jurisdiction of the Postmaster- 
General, from whom licenses must be obtained for all classes of stations. 
Since 15th March, 1949, all broadcasting stations have been supervised 
by the Australian Broadcasting Control Board. 


PostMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT; FINANCES AND STAFF. 


Particulars of the financial results of operations in the various branches 
of the Postmaster-General’s Department in New South Wales during the 
year ended 80th June, 1947, are as follows :— 


Table 520.—Postmaster-General’s Department, Finances of each Branch in 
New South Wales. 


aa Fntreston 

; orkin, apital an 

Branch. Earnings. fee songee, Surplus. Exchange Net Profit, 

Charges. 
& & & £ & 

Postal eee vee ret 6,047,342 8,874,718 1,172,624 45,8738 1,126,751 
Telegraph... wee ry 1,231,686 1,153,501 78,185 29,579 48,606 
Telephone ... Pert ae 6,617,268 8,936,377 1,680,891 521,560. 1,159,331 
Wireless ow ove aie 288,874 407,848 |(—) 123,474 8,797 |\(—) 127,271 
Total, All Branches vee 12,180,170 9,371,044: 2,808,226 600,809 2,207,417 


(—) Denotes loss, 


The total net profit amounted to £2,207,417 in 1946-47, as compared with 
£1,621,984 in 1938-39. Increases in the various branches between 1938- 
39 and 1946-47 were: postal £247,714, telegraph £48,606, and telephone 
£474,154. There was a net profit of £54,023 in the wireless branch in 
1938-89, and a loss of £127,271 in 1946-47. 
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A comparative statement of finances for 1938-39 and the last six years 
is shown below :— 


Table 521.—Postmaster-General’s Department, Finances in New South 


Wales. 

~ aie tees dar ele oe 

ear ende . orking Capital an 
30th June. Tarnings. Expenses, Surplus. Bkchange Net Profit. 

Charges. 

£ £ £ £ & 

1939 7,168,40 4,871,910 2,296,499 674,565 1,621,934 
1942 8,884,043 5,769,583 3,114,460 757,644 2,356,816 
1943 9,782,945 6,619,996 3,162,949 739,403 2,423,546 
1944 10,407,780 7,118,012 3,289,768 717,306 2,572,462 
1945 10,855,431 7,416,362 3,439,069 701,287 2,737,782 
1946 11,404,043 8,156,801 3,247,242 614,436 2,632,€06 
1947 12,180,170 9,371,944 2,803,226 600,809 2,207,417 


The staff of the Postmaster-General’s Department in New South Wales 
expanded by 44 per cent. between June, 1939 and 1947, reflecting the 
marked increase in business. Particulars of persons employed annually 
since 1939, according to classification of employee, are shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 


Table 522.—Postmaster-General’s Department, Employees in 
New South Wales. 


Semi- Official Other ‘ 

Mail Temporary 
Permanent and || Employees | Telephone | gontractors | and Other Total 

At 30th June. St: Non-Official at Office = A 7 
aff, (including | Exempt | Employees, 
Post- Non-Official]) Keepers. Driv Empl 

masters. Offices. ivers). | Employees. 
1939 9,709 2,103 282 579 2,651 3,608 18,932 
1940 10,111 2,098 289 571 2,577 4,212 19,858 
1941 10,464 2,099 2886 564 2,590 4,708 20,711 
1942 10,852 2,067 284 571 2,375 6,021 22,170 
1943 10,903 2,048 237 561 2,411 7,793 23,953 
1044 11,196 2,058 260 595 2,537 8,062 24,708 
1945 11,317 2,038 259 594 2,498 8,655 25,361 
1946 11,005 2,037 263 555 2,511 9,623 25,999 
1947 10,806 2,047 465 566 2,618 10,666 27,168 

1 


PostaL SERVICES. 


Post offices have been established throughout New South Wales, even in 
localities where there are few residents. ‘The scope and nature of the 
services provided depend upon the local conditions. There were 2,495 
post offices in the State at 30th June, 1947, of which 448 were official 
(i.e., conducted exclusively by full-time departmental officials), 9 
semi-official, and 2,088 non-official. The number at 30th June, 1946, was 
9,490. The transport of mails in outlying districts has been expedited 
considerably in recent years by greater use of motor vehicles and aerial 
services. The number of inland and coastwise mail services in operation in 
New South Wales in 1946-47 was 2,111. The cost of road and coastwise 
services amounted to £361,658, and of railway services to £203,636. In 
1945-46 the number of services was 2,046, and the cost of road and coast- 
wise services was £348,080, and railway services £270,560. 


The transportation of mail by air services within and beyond Australia 
is being expanded continuously both as to range and the frequency of 
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services. The air mails are carried by commercial airlines under con- 
tracts to the Department, generally at a predetermined rate per weight 
of mail carried, though in some cases a subsidy on a flight-mileage basis 
is paid. 

Because of the geographical nature of the services, the cost cannot be 
compiled on a State basis; for the Commonwealth as a whole, £1,158,729 
(including £604,186 for oversea mail) was expended for the carriage of 
mails by air in 1946-47. 


The following table shows particulars of articles posted in New South 
Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth and of articles despatched 
to and received from places beyond the Commonwealth for each year since 
1942-43. Particulars of postal matter received from other Australian 
States are not available. 


Table 523.—Letters, etc., Posted and Received in New South Wales.* 
thousands. 


Year ended 30th Jume. 


Particulars. 
1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 


Letters, Post Cards, Letter Cards, and 
articles in envelopes-— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth ... ...| 833,184 | 334,289 | 342,236 | 338,521 | 368,054 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth] 15,234 | 22,083 | 23,837 | 34,061 | 28,919 


Total ae tee .. | 848,448 | 356,372 | 366,072 | 372,582 | 396,973 


Registered Articles (except Parcels)— 
Posted for delivery within the’ 


Commonwealth ... | 5,684 7,191 7,765 7,555 8,040 

Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 148 173 288 599 777 
Total an tee «| 5,832 7,364 8,053 8,154 8,817 


Newspapers and Packets— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth ... , .| 66,951 | 67,170 | 72,898 | 71,315 | 83,893 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth} 7,340 8,234 9,011 | 11,421 | 14,945 


Total aoe eee .»| 74,291 | 75,404 | 81,909 | 82,736 | 98,838 


Parcels (including those Registered)—- 
Posted for delivery within the 


Commonwealth ... -| 5,061 6,990 6,742 6,132 6,173 

Despatehed to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 557 364 360 1,325 1,527 
Total aus in’ v{ 5,618 7,354 7,102 7,457 7,700 


* Including Australian Capital Territory, 
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The Dead-Letter Office in New South Wales ‘handled 844,430 letters and 
‘post cards and 192,258 packets and circulars during 1946-47. Of these 
858,801 were returned direct to the writers or delivered, 136,156 were des- 
troyed, and 42,241 were returned as unclaimed to other States and coun- 
tries. Money and valuables amounting to £117,644 were contained in postal 
articles:sent to the Dead Letter Office. In 1945-46 the Dead Letter Office 
‘handled 1,062,859 postal articles and the money and valuables contained 
therein amounted to £100,889, : 


.The postage rate (July, 1949) for letters to places within the British 
‘Empire is 23d. :for the first ounce, and 2d. for each. additional ounce. For 
‘registration the. charge is 6d. per. letter or article. 


‘The rates of postage by air mail are as follows: to places within the 
Commonwealth and Commonwealth Territories, 3d. per half ounce in addi- 
tion to ordinary postage; New Zealand, post cards 34d, and letters, etc., 
54d. per half ounce; Europe, Canada and U.S.A., post cards 9d. and letters, 
etec., 1s. 6d. per half ounce; charges to other countries for letters, etc. vary 
from 9d. to 2s. 3d. per half ounce, 


A cheap air-letter service is in operation to all oversea countries. Special 
lightweight air-letter forms are supplied at 7d. each, the charge covering 
‘both postage and air mail fees. 


A system of cash on delivery post—chiefly for the convenience of people 
-who reside at a distance from trading centres—ig in operation in the 
‘Commonwealth, Commonwealth Territories, Lord Howe Island and Fiji. 
‘On delivery of an article, the Post Office collects from the addressee a 
sum of money specified by the sender and transmits it to him. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1947, the number of such articles posted in 
New South Wales was 483,800. The value collected was £950,395, and the 
revenue, that is, postage and commission, £68,386. In 1945-46 the number 
of articles was ‘401,900, value collected £691,019 and revenue £54,220, 


Amongst other postal facilities provided are: express collection and 
delivery of postal articles at post offices where messengers are employed; 
a business reply service for advertisers, etc., enabling them to pay postage 
on replies actually received; a permit mail system under which sealed 
printed circular letters are posted at printed matter rates; private mail 
boxes continuously accessible at post offices to holders; private mail bags 
-in country areas; and the use, under license, of stamp franking machines. 
‘There were 26,870 private mail boxes and 6,249 private mail bags in New 
South Wales at 30th June, 1947. 


The postal branch of the Department transacts money order and postal 
‘note business. Money orders are issued and redeemed within Australia, 
cand are issued upon and paid to'the order of other countries by international 
arrangement. A poundage charge is made on the issue of money orders 
and postal notes. The latter are payable only within the Commonwealth 
and the maximum amount of a postal note is £1. Particulars of transac- 
tions in money orders 'and postal notes are given in the chapter “Private 
Finance.” 


TELEPHONES, 


‘The telephone system, established in Sydney in 1880, has been extended 
throughout the State. Trunk lines serve practically all settled areas in 
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Australia. The first line between Sydney and Melbourne was brought into 


yuse in 1907, and between Sydney and Brisbane in 1923. The services 


were extended to Northern Queensland in 1930, to Western Australia in 
1931 and to Tasmania in 1936. The “carrier wave” system of operating 
dong-distance telephone traflic is used so that a number of conversations 
smay be conducted simultaneously over one pair of wires, 


The following table shows the growth of the telephone service in New 


‘South Wales (including the Australian Capital Territory) since 1921:— 


Table 524,.—Telephones, New South Wales. 


No. of 
Number of . Telephone 
anes Exchanges. Lines a vee Tnstruments Se pe 
: Connected. P : Connected. Be Sas 
opulation. 
1921 921* 74,490 1,693 96,710 45:9 
1931 1,946 141,445 2,944 188,345 73:5 
1939 2,010 189,915 4,223 257,246 93:2 
1942 2,025 206,103 4,653 285,243 100:8 
1943 2,014 210,112 4,885 295,266 103-4 
1944 2,019 217,345 4,986 308,016 ‘106°7 
1945 2,027 225,832 5,032 320,198 ‘109-9 
1946 2,034 236,943 5,043 332,463 112:3 
1947 2,036 (| 258,215 5,023 353,283 117-7 


* Offices with only one line connected are not included. 


At 30th June, 1947, there were in New South Wales 2,086 telephone 
exchanges with which 253,215 lines were connected. The number of instru- 
ments in use was 858,283, including 344,630 subscribers’ instruments, 5,023 
public telephones, and 3,630 connected with other exchange services, The 
ratio of instruments to population increased steadily between 1939 and 
1947; numerous applicants for telephones cannot be connected because of 
a Shortage of equipment. Revenue derived from the telephone services in 
New South Wales during 1946-47 amounted to £5,617,268. 


The annual ground rent (July, 1949) for an exclusive telephone service 
ranges from £3 10s. in respect of country exchanges where the number of 
‘subscribers’ lines in the local call area does not exceed 300, to £6 5s, for a 
residence service and £7 10s. for a business service in the metropolitan 
area. The charge for each effective outward (local) call is 14d. from 
exchanges where the number of lines in the area does not exceed 300, 
and 12d. in larger country areas. In the metropolitan areas the charge 
is 2d. per call. 


TELEGRAPHIC AND WIRELESS COMMUNICATION, 


The telegraph system of Australia embraces the whole Commonwealth. 
It has been extended steadily since January, 1858, when the system was 
opened to, the public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has 
been installed in the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages. 


In June, 1940, uniform rates were introduced for the transmission of 
telegrams within the Commonwealth irrespective of State boundaries. 
‘Since July, 1949, the charge for the transmission of an ordinary telegram of 
fourteen words is 1s. 3d. between offices up to 15 miles apart and 1s. 6d. 
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between offices more than 15 miles apart. An additional charge of 1d. is 
made for each word in excess of fourteen. Double rates are charged for 
urgent telegrams. 

With certain exceptions, the charge for an ordinary rate telegraphic 
message from Australia to another part of the British Empire is 1s. 8d. 
per word and for a deferred message half the ordinary rate, with a 
minimum charge for five words in plain language. Daily letter telegrams 
with normal delivery on the morning of the second day after the date. 
of lodgment are accepted for trausmission to certain places beyond Aus- 
tralia at one-third of the ordinary rate, with a minimuin charge as for 
twenty-five words. With certain exceptions, social letter-telegrams for 
transmission within the Empire are charged at the rate of 5d. per word, 
with a minimum charge of 5s. Press telegrams are handled by telegraph or 
cable at cheap rates under special conditions. 


Telegraphic Business. 

The following table shows the number of telegrams despatched in New 
South Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth including messages 
to Tasmania, and the number of telegrams despatched to and received 
from countries outside Australia, in various years since 1921. The total 
number of telegrams handled in New South Wales cannot be stated, as full 
particulars are not available regarding messages received from other States. 
Telegrams in transit through the State are not included. 


Table 525.—Telegrams, New South Wales. 


Year Telegrams International Telegrams. 
onde q | Telegraph] despatched Revenue 
30th June Stations. | for delivery Received. 

: in Australia, | Despatched. Received. 

£ 

1921 2,252 5,906,243 249,705 263,482 489,805 
1929 3,069 5,972,606 415,813 388,093 526,508 
1931 3,055 4,609,851 326,857 282,253 384,452 
1939 3,061 6,242,494 , 375,198 391,250 471,710 
1942 3,085 8,213,968 557,055 574,535 659,558: 
1943 3,128 9,967,562 553,186 613,531 794,325: 
1944 3,071 11,078,595 | 507,518 665,648 847,754. 
1945 3,079 12,060,011 479,348 572,688 906,677 
1946 3,054 12,856,149 564,234 571,607 1,043,592° 
1947 3,047 12,031,367 514,902 512,995 995,806 


The revenue from telegraph business in New South Wales in 1945-46 
was a record; revenue in 1946-47 declined by 5 per cent. 

The foregoing statement includes only messages transmitted by land 
line or submarine cable. Particulars of business transacted by radio- 
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telegraph, distinguishing that with oversea countries and that with 
neighbouring islands, vessels, etc., within range of coastal stations are 
given in the next table. It shows radio traffic in New South Wales annually 
since 1936-37 :— 


Table 526.—Radio Traffic, New South Wales. 


Coastal, Beam Wireless. 
= | Originating in | Terminating in 
anes New South Wales. New South Wales. 
30th June. 
: Messages. Words. a 


Messages. Words. Messages. Words. 


1937 110,917 1,998,878 158,179 3,541,542 134,925 4,247,742 
1938 112,751 1,782,459 221,012 3,536,206 191,831 4,603,933 
1939 117,980 1,862,339 146,538 3,216,674 139,432 4,430,537 


1940 78,764 1,777,451 140,492 3,982,406 149,180 6,574,070 
1941 91,477 2,239,665 136,022 4,269,365 171,953 7,709,102 
1942 68,967 2,681,636 168,364 5,338,765 210,208 | 11,818,293 
1943 46,768 1,351,971 198,803 5,725,792 286,973 | 14,765,251 
1944 90,071 4,795,223 199,912 6,262,508 445,003 | 16,966,858 
1945 37,333 4,037,573 142,838 5,849,955 372,914 | 20,857,006 
1946 93,030 3,042,707 165,355 6,071,897 334,362 | 21,523,369 


1947 143,584 3,302,433 185,653 6,038,512 258,011 | 15,060,925 


The services under the Beam system were commenced with the United 
Kingdom on 8th April, 1927, and with Canada on 16th June, 1928. A 
Beam wireless picturegram service between Australia and the United 
Kingdom and North America was inaugurated on ist October, 1984; in 
1947-48, 685 pictures were received in Australia from oversea countries 
and twenty-six pictures were transmitted to oversea couutries. 


Overseas Telecommunications Commission (Australia). 


The Overseas Telecommunications Commission (Australia) was formed 
as an outcome of a decision of the Commonwealth Communications 
Council (comprising members of the British Commonwealth) that Empire 
communications, both cable and wireless, should be nationally owned and 
operated. In Australia, this Commission of five members was constituted 
on 28rd August, 1946 under the Overseas Telecommunications Act, 1946 
to acquire and operate the existing cable and wireless installations. <A 
detailed account of its formation and functions is given on page 172 of 
Official Year Book, No. 50. 


The Commission has operated Australia’s external radiocommunication 
services since 1st February, 1947, and the cable services since 1st July, 1947. 
Cable and radiocommunication services are being co-ordinated by the 
Commission; where the channel is not stipulated by the sender, the message 
is forwarded by either channel according to convenience and traffic coudi- 
tions. Rates of either channel to any destination are now the same; where 
the rates varied previously, the lower rate has been accepted as the current 
rate. 


In 1947-48, the first full year of operation of the Commission, cable and 
wireless traffic between Australia and oversea countries amounted to 
69,392,383 words, viz., 30,816,507 words outward and 38,575,876 words ins 
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ward: Thirty-eight per cent. of outward traffic was transmitted to the 
United Kingdom, 18 per cent. to the United States of America, and 1% 
per cent. to New Zealand and Pacific Islands. ‘Forty-seven per cent. of 
inward traffic was received from the United Kingdom, 10 per cent. from the: 
United States of America, and 11 per cent. from New Zealand and Pacific: 
Islands. Calls on the radio-telephone service between Australia and over-- 
sea countries numbered 23,282 in 1947-48, occupying 182,337 paid minutes.. 


Uniformity of policy and co-operation within the British Commonwealth 
is provided under an “Overall Agreement” signed by the partner Govern- 
ments in London in May, 1948; at 30th June, 1948, pending full operation 
of the Agreement, the Commonwealth Communications Council was co- 
ordinating the activities of the national telecommunication bodies. When 
the Agreement is operative, the Commonwealth Telecommunications Board’ 
will be established as the central] co-ordinating authority. 


The International Telecommunication Union (now a specialized agency: 
of the United Nations) adopted a revised International Telecommunication 
Convention at a Plenipotentiary Conference held in Atlantic City, U.S.A., 
in 1947, replacing the convention adopted in Madrid in 1982, Australia 
ratified the Convention, which came into force on Ist January, 1949. The 
Convention established agencies to regulate international telecom- 
munications, 


Radiocommunication Stations. 


Particulars of the number and type of radiocommunication stations. 
authorised in New South Wales (excluding the Australian Capital Terri- 
tory) and in Australia, Papua and the Territory of New Guinea at 80th 
June, 1947 and 1948, are shown in the following table. Figures on this. 
basis, relating to radiocommunication (radio-telegraph and radio-telephone) 
stations only, are not available prior to 80th June, 1947; particulars of 
broadcasting stations and broadcasting licenses are shown in the next 
section, “Wireless Broadcasting.” 


Table 527.—Radiocommunication Stations Authorised in New South Wales 
and Australia and Territories. 


Transmitting and Receiving. Receiving Only. 
At Total 
oot i dato Mobile Movile | wore- | craft, | Ship- 
June, nautical. ners a (Caen: Gon oe a: going. , 
; : 


. NEw SovuTH WALES. 


1947... 8 1 143 452 14 87 36 741 q q 
1948... 8 1 176 499 33 72 36, 825 q q 


AUSTRALIA AND TERRITORIES. 


1947. 59 20 788 827 26 326 233 2,279 87 219 
1948, 59 24 1,009 1,208 68 331 259 2,958 168 845 5 


* Ground stations (aeradio stations) for communication with aircraft stations, + Ground stations 
for communication with ship stations, } Stations established at fixed locations on Jand for the 
conduct of point to point services and for communication with mobile stations, § Stations 
installed in motor vehicles and small harbour vessels not falling within the definition of ship stations 
or aircraft statlons; and stations. comprising small portable apparatus used for varlous purposes 

’ S Not available, 
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WIRELESS BROADCASTING. 


Broadcasting of all types is administered by the Postmaster-General, 
who issues licenses to broadcasting stations and to listeners. Broadcasting 
stations are divided into two classes: Commercial, operated under license 
from the Postmaster-General; and National, owned by the Commonwealth 
Government. The Australian Broadcasting Control Board has supervised 
all broadcasting stations since 15th March, 1949. 


Australian Broadcasting Control Board. 


An Australian Broadcasting Control Board of three full-time members 
was constituted on 15th March, 1949, under the Australian Broadcasting 
Act, 1948. The Board, with the approval of the Minister, has authority to 
supervise and control both classes of broadeasting stations, television 
stations, facsimile stations and services of a like kind. If fixes standards 
and practices for technical equipment, frequencies of operating power and. 
the hours of transmission; it also controls the formation of networks of 
broadcasting stations. Programmes of stations are regulated by the Board, 
which has to ensure that comprehensive programmes are provided for 
listeners.. The Australian Broadcasting Act, 1948, stipulates that pro- 
grammes should contain reasonable variety, adequate religious broadcasts, 
an equitable basis for political and controversial matter and, in respect of 
commercial stations, a proportion of advertising that is not excessive; 
broadcasting a dramatization of any political matter occurring less than 
five years previously is prohibited. The Board, with the approval of the 
Postmaster-General and the Treasurer, may grant financial or other assist-- 
ance to commercial broadcasting stations to enable programmes of adequate 
standard to be provided in their areas. 


Broadcasting Advisory Committees appointed by the Postmaster-General 
in each State, advise the Board on matters relating to programmes and 
may report on objectionable items broadcast. 


Licensees of commercial broadcasting stations are compelled by statute 
to disclose any particulars relating to broadcasting activities on request 
by the Board. 


National Broadcasting Service. 


The National Broadcasting Service consists of stations owned by the 
Commonwealth Government. Programmes are provided by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission and technical services by the Postmaster- 
General’s Department. The Service was inaugurated in July, 1929, by the 
purchase of two commercial stations in New South Wales. Programmes 
were provided by private enterprise until 1st July, 1932, when the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission was established. 


The Commission, which was increased from five to seven part-time mem- 
bers in March, 1949, is appointed by the Commonwealth Government. Staff 
and artists are engaged by the Commission, including permanent orchestras 
and news-gathering personnel. It is responsible for the provision of studios 
and offices and for rates of remuneration and conditions of employment. 
Prior to March, 1949, the revenue of the Commission was received ‘from a 
proportion of the fees paid for ‘broadcast listeners’ licenses, supplemented, 
when necessary, by Government grants. Since March, 1949 estimates of 
receipts and expenditure have been submitted to the Postmaster-General 
and funds have been appropriated by Parliament. 
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At 30th June, 1948, there were seven national broadcasting stations in 
New South Wales and one in the Australian Capital Territory. 


Commercial Broadcasting Stations. 


Licenses for commercial broadcasting stations are issued by the Post- 
master-General’s Department. ‘The fee is £25 per annum, plus, for the 
second and following years (where a profit was made by the station), one 
half of one per cent. of the gross earnings for the year from the operation 
of the station. Commercial stations, operated usually by private organiza- 
tious, derive their income from advertising and other broadcast publicity. 
Stations are subject to supervision by the Australian Broadcasting Control 
Board (see above). Commercial stations in New South Wales increased 
from 2 in 1924 to 16 in 1934, aud 35 in 1939; at 80th June, 1948, there 
were 35 commercial stations in New South Wales (including 6 in Sydney) 
and one station in the Australian Capital Territory. 


Broadcast Listeners’ Licenses. 


A broadeast listeners’ license must be held in respect of every radio 
receiving set or appliance in use, or which is capable of being used, for 
the reception of broadcast programmes. For the first set the fee is £1 
per annum, except in locations distant more than 250 miles from a national 
broadeasting station, where the fee is 14s. For each receiver in excess of 
one the fees are 10s, and 7s. respectively. Pensioners complying with 
certain conditions are charged one half of these license fees. Licenses are 
granted free to blind persons and to all schools; public hospitals and charit- 
able institutions are not charged fees on receivers in excess of one. 


Broadcast listeners’ licenses in force in New South Wales and the 
Australian Capital Territory increased from approximately 4,000 in 1924 
to 100,798 at 30th June, 1929, and to 226,881 at 80th June, 1934. Annual 
particulars since 1938 are shown in the following table:— 


Table 528.—Broadcast Listeners’ Licenses in New South Wales.” 


Broadcast Listeners’ Licenses in Force— 
Fees Received 


during Year 
ay SOU anes For First For each Total Licenses per ended 
Receiver Additional Licenses, | Lhousand of | 30th June. 
Y Receiver. * | Population. 
£ 
1938 ... on 403,978 403,978 148 423,356 
1939 ... tae 433,029 433,029 157 453,766 
1940 ... ves 458,155 458,155 164 480,078 
1941 ... tv 494,884. 494,884 176 499,726 
1942 ... te 500,451 500,451 176 499,426 
1943 ... ver 533,621 18,423 552,044 192 539,748 
1944 ... ae 538,151 21,881 560,032 193 544,921 
1945 ... ae 548,074 24,623 572,697 195 555,622 
1946 ... ben 550,068, 25,796 575,864 194 556,906 
1947 ... it 643,818 35,687 679,505 226 652,433 
1948 ... eae 650,498 48,761 699,259 230 663,38 : 


* Including the Australian Capital Territory. 
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LAND TRANSPORT 


The initial problem of establishing an efficient system of transport in 
New South Wales was rendered difficult by several causes, viz., the exist- 
ence of a belt of rugged highlands comparatively near the coast readily 
passable at only a few points; the consequent difficulty in connecting the 
coast with the interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; 
and the scattered nature of the settlement. 


The early policy of the government made Sydney the commercial as well 
as the political centre of the whole settlement. Advantageously situated 
on an unrivalled natural harbour, it becaine from the earliest times the 
point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and commerce 
were drawn, despite the relative infertility of the neighbourhood and the 
difficulty of access to the fertile interior. 


The interior of New South Wales is connected with the sea by rail at 
various points, and parts of the southern Riverina are served by border 
railways of the Victorian Government systein giving access to ports on 
the southern coast of Australia. 


A network of main and secondary roads permits motor transport to all 
inhabited parts of the State. 


Laxp TRANSPORT SERVICES. 


State ownership of land transport services in New South Wales em- 
braces practically all the railways and tramways, and a major share of 
the motor omnibus services in Sydney and Newcastle. The land trans- 
port services conducted by private enterprise are subject to a measure of 
State supervision. 


An outline of the system of administration of these services prior to 1982 
was given in the 50th and earlier issues of this Year Book. Since 1982 the 
Ministry of Trausport has been divided into three departments, each under 
the control of a Commissioner, viz., (1) railways, (2) road transport and 
tramways, (8) main roads. An assistant commissioner may be appointed 
in each department. In July, 1944, by amendment of the Transport 
(Division of Functions) Act, 19382, the Departments of Main Roads and 
Road Transport and Tramways were made subject to the direction of the 
Minister for Transport. 


There is an Australian Transport Advisory Qouncil, consisting of 
Commonwealth and State Ministers for Transport, with the function 
of developing a common national policy on transport matters. 
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An outline of the system of war-time control of land transport by the 
Commonwealth was given in the 50th and earlier issues of this Year Book. 
By January, 1949, the only control still in force was petrol rationing. 


Further details of these controls are contained in the chapter “Motor and 


Other Licensed Vehicles”. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES 


LEnetH or Roaps. 


The total length of the roads in the State was estimated at 124,443 miles 
ain 1946. The nature of the roads and their distribution in municipalities 
and shires are shown iu the following table :— 


Table 529.—Length of Roads, 1946. 


Municipalities. 
Nature of Road, Street Shires Western | Total, 
or Lane. Metro- New- Other * |. Division. | N.S.W. 
politan. | castle. : 

Miles. Miles. Miles, Miles. Miles. Miles, 
Cement Coucrete io 247 17 22 90 1 377 
Asphaltic Concrete... 173 14 4 21 212 

Tar or Bituminous 
Macadam a... fee 1,640 94 873 1,182 2 3,791 

Surfaced Waterboun 

iMacadam_.. ane 233 73 624 2,825 3 3,758 
“Waterbound Macadam... 257 219 2,218 12 2,701 
‘Gravel.or Crushed Rock 331 99 1,806 27,536 544 30,316 
‘Formed only... re 223 16 1,096 22,401 2,378 26,114 
Cleared.only ... ees 51 10 742 20,596 1,088 22,487 
‘Natural Surface wee 206 5 713 29,971 3,792 ‘34,687 
Total ... re 3,361 328 6,099 | 106,835 7,820 | 124,443 


The density of roads varies greatly in the different divisions. ‘Within 
‘the populous Sydney and Newcastle districts there were in 1946, on the 
“average, approximately 13 miles of road to every square mile. In the other 
municipalities, which include the larger country towns outside Sydney and 
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Newcastle, the average was 3.5 miles, of which 2.6 miles were formed roads 
(i.e, excluding cleared only and natural surface). In the shires, which 
consist for the most part of agricultural and pastoral lands, the averages 
per square mile were much lower; viz., all roads 0.6 miles and formed roads 
0.81 miles. There has been little road development in the unincorporated 
Western Division, as this vast area of about 125,000 square miles is devoted 
almost exclusively to sheep-raising on large holdings. The length of roads 
in the Western Division was 7,820 miles in 1946. 


Particulars of the principal roads were published in the 1938-39 issue of 
the Year Book on page 362. 


‘Marn Roaps ADMINISTRATION, 


An outline of the systems of road administration in New South Wales 
up to 1925 was given on page 588 of the 1926-27 issue of the Year Book. 


The Main Roads Act, 1924, was brought into operation by proclamation 
as from 1st January, 1925. The first Main Roads Board was appointed in 
the following month and commenced operations on 12th March, 1925. 
The functions of the Board were transferred in 1932 to the control 
of a Board of Transport Commissioners to be administered in co-ordina- 
tion with the railways and tramways and other transport services. Sub- 
sequently the mains roads administration was reorganised ag a separate 
department in the Ministry of Transport under the control of a commis- 
sioner who, with an assistant commissioner, is appointed for a term of 
seven years. 


The Main Roads Department exercises control over governmental 
activities in connection with road works. These activities embrace works 
on main and developmental roads throughout the State, all roads in the 
unincorporated portion of the Western Division and proclaimed national 
works, principally bridges and ferries, which were constructed from Govern- 
ment funds. 


The Department co-operates with the municipal and shire councils in the 
work of constructing and maintaining a well-organised system of main 
highways, with the primary object of developing the lands in the State, 
feeding the railways with traffic, giving the primary producers access to 
markets, aud providing facilities for motor traffic. 


Public roads, except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed 
as main roads upon the recommendation of the Commissioner. The most 
importaut classes of main roads are (1) the State highways, which form 
the principal avenues of road communication between the coast and the 
interior or throughout the State and connect with similar avenues in other 
States; (2) trunk roads, which, with the State highways, form the frame 
work of a general system of inter-communication throughout the State; 
(3) ordinary main roads, which are those not classified as highways or 
trunk roads. From 1945, main roads to serve through motor traffic, to be 
known as motorways, may be provided. Access to these from abutting 
lands and side roads will be restricted. 


Any road, not being a main road, may be proclaimed as a developmental 
road if it will help to develop a district, and a short section of roadway 
may be proclaimed a developmental work. The whole or part of the cost of 
construction of developmental roads and works may be provided from a 
fund formed in the Main Roads Department for the purpose. 
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Classification of Proclaimed Roads. 


The following table shows a classification of the proclaimed roads in the 
Eastern and Central Divisions of the State at intervals since 1929 :— 


Table 530.—Length of Proclaimed Roads, Eastern and Central Divisions, 


N.S.W. 
Main Roads. Secondary 
Roads Develop- Total 
At ? (Metro- mental Proclaimed 
30th June. State Trunk oriinery PotR politan Roads. Roads, 
Highways, | loads. Roads. Area), 
miles. miles. miles. tiles. miles, miles, miles, 
1929 8,548 2,342 7,664 13,554 43 2,328 15,925 
1931 3,652 2,321 7,849 13,822 86 2,450 16,358 
1936 3,846 2,424 8,984 15,254 100 2,379 17,733 
1939 5,183 2,371 9,039 16,593 93 2,469 19,155 
1946 5,147 2,367 9,611 17,125 73 2,749 19,952 
1947 5,162 2,378 9,644 17,184 81 2,805 20,070 
1948 6,161 2,388 9,746 17,295 56 2,801 20,152 


In the Eastern and Central Divisions between 1929 and 1948, State 
Highways increased by 1,618 miles or by 45.5 per cent., ordinary main 
roads by 2,082 miles or 27.1 per cent., and all proclaimed roads by 4,227 
miles or 26.5 per cent. 


A classification of the proclaimed roads in all parts of the State at 
30th June, 1948, is shown below :—- 


Table 531.—Length of Proclaimed Roads, N.S.W., 30th June, 1948. 


Balance of 
County of astern Western 

Class of Road. Cumberland. | and Central | Division. Total, 

Divisions. 

! 
miles, miles. miles. miles. 
Main Roads— 

State Highways ia ean 193 4,968 1,329 6,490 
Trunk Roads ... ce mee aa 2,388 1,353 3,741 
Ordinary Main Roads oz 631 9,115 2,889 12,635 
Total ... ad is 824 16,471 5,571 22,866 
Secondary Roads oe Sa 56 was ves 56 
Developmental Roads ... oe wea 2,801 ws 2,801 
Grand Total ... oan 880 19,272 5,571 25,723 


Main Roads Finances. 


The terms of the Main Roads Act require that the moneys of the Main 
Roads Department be kept in separate funds: (1) the County of Cumber- 
land Main Roads Fund for metropolitan main roads, i.e., those in the 
County of Cumberland which, for the purposes of the Act, is deemed to 
include the city of the Blue Mountains, and small sections of the Colo 
and Blaxland shires and the city of Wollongong; (2) the Country Main 
Roads Fund; (3) the Developmental Roads Fund. Another fund—the 
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Federal Aid Roads Fund—was kept ‘for moneys to be applied to road works 
jn terms of an agreement between the States and Commonwealth, ag 
described on page 184 of Year Book No. 50; it was closed at 30th June, 1934, 


The income of the two Main Roads Funds is derived chiefly from (a) 
the proceeds of taxes on motor vehicles; (b) grants from the Commonwealth 
Government; (¢) contributions by municipal and shire councils; and (d) 
loan moneys appropriated for the main roads. In the initial stages of the 
Department’s activities substantial grants were paid to the funds from the 
State revenues, and in 1930-31 and the two years ended 30th June, 1942, 
payments were made from unemployment relief funds. 


Prior to 1946-47, the resources of the Developmental Roads Fund were 
derived mainly from State loan appropriations. In 1947-48 the Fund 
received moneys provided by the Commonwealth under the Aid Roads and 
Works Act, 1947-48, for roads in sparsely settled areas, in addition to a 
State loan vote. For particulars of earlier appropriations to the Develop- 
mental Roads Fund, see Official Year Book No. 50, page 182. 


The proceeds of the motor tax, with the exception of a small proportion 
paid into the Public Vehicles Fund (see page 648), are distributed amongst 
the Cumberland and Country Main Roads Funds. ‘The tax on vehicles. 
owned by residents of the metropolitan district is apportioned in equal 
shares between these two funds, and the Country Main Roads Fund receives. 
the tax on motor vehicles registered in the country. 


The councils in the metropolitan road district, except the City of Sydney, 
may be required to contribute to the County of Cumberland Main Roads 
Fund at a rate not exceeding 4d. in the £, on the unimproved capital value 
of ratable property. The maximum rate was fixed-at id. in the £, for 
the years 1925 to 1932 inclusive, and then reduced to 7d. The rate 
payable in respect of land used for agricultural and pastoral purposes is 
one-half the rate levied on other lands in the district. The rate in the 
City of Sydney was also one-half the ordinary rate until this area was 
exempted as from 1st January, 1938. 


Contributions by country councils to the Country Main Roads Fund 
depend upon the amount expended on the main roads, the maximum in any 
year being the sum equal to a rate of $d. in the £ on the unimproved capital 
value of ratable property. Usually, contributions by country councils are 
not paid to the Department’s funds as in the case of metropolitan councils, 
but are applied directly in meeting the councils’ share of the cost of works. 


The Main Roads Funds are expended on the construction and mainten- 
ance of main roads in the respective districts, and on administrative ex- 
penses and loan charges, including interest, exchange, sinking fund and: 
management. 

In the metropolitan district, where the levy on councils is compulsory, the 
whole cost of construction and maintenance of main roads is paid from the 
funds of the Main Roads Departinent, but the actual work may be done by 
the councils. 


In the country districts assistance in respect of road works may be 
granted by the Department to the council of any area through which a 
main road passes, and the council may be required to contribute part. of 
the cost of the work as prescribed by the Act. The councils may pay a 
greater proportion of the cost than is prescribed, or in special circum- 
stances, the whole cost of any particular work may be paid from the Roads 
Funds, or the cost may be advanced to be repaid by the councils. 
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The proportion of the cost of works on country roads borne by the 
Department of Main Roads varies with the class of roads. Since ist July, 
1936, the Department has paid the whole cost of works on State highways 
in the country, at least three-quarters of ‘the expenditure on trunk roads, 
and two-thirds the cost of ordinary main roads. In addition, since ist 
November, 1932, the Department has paid the whole cost of bridges over 
20 feet span on trunk roads and three-fourths of the cost of bridges on 
ordinary main roads, 


The cost of constructing developmental roads and works is borne in 
full by the Main Roads Department, ‘but local councils are required to 
maintain them in satisfactory condition, Since 80th June, 1942, the 
charges on all loans expended on developmental roads and works have 
been paid from: the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Commonwealth Grants for Main .Roads. 


Since 1928-24, funds have been provided by the Commonwealth from 
petrol tax to assist the States inthe construction and upkeep of roads. Up 
to 30th June, 1926, payments to the States were made from a trust fund as 
expenditure approved by the Commonwealth was incurred. Subsequently, 
up to 80th June, 1947, annual:grants were made in terms of agreements 
under the Federal Aid Roads Act. Particulars of the agreements covering 
periods up to 380th June, 1947, were published in previous issues of the 
Year Book. 

The Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Act, 1947-48, provides for the 
following sums to be paid into the Aid Roads and Works Trust Account 
during the three years commencing ist July, 1947, to be spent on the 
purposes specified and :in accordauce with a policy approved by the Com- 
monwealth Minister for Transport :— 

(i) The equivalent of 3d. per gallon of customs duties on petrol and 
2d. per gallon of excise duties on locally refined petrol and certain 
petrol ‘substitutes (excluding any duties on aviation fuel), to be 
distributed annually among the States, for the construction and 
maintenance of roads. Of the total amount distributed each year, 
Tasmania is to receive 5 per cent. aud the balance is to be allocated 
to the other States on the basis of three-fifths population and two- 
fifths area. Of each State’s grant, up to one-sixth may be spent on 
works connected with transport other than roads; 

Gi) Amounts of £1,000,000 in 1947-48, £2,000,000 in 1948-49 and 
£3,000,000 in 1949-50 to be distributed among the States in the 
same proportions, for roads in sparsely settled areas, or for the 
purchase of road-making plant beyond the resources of local 
authorities ; 

‘(iii) ‘£500,000 per annum to ‘be applied by the Gommonvealth to 
strategic roads and roads of access to Commonwealth property; 

(iv) £100,000 for the promotion of road safety throughout the 
‘Commonwealth. 


The amounts payable to New South Wales in respect of 1947-48 were 
£1,386,000 under clause (i) above and £282,000 under clause (ii). 

Since. June, 1931, the Commonwealth grants for road construction re- 
ceived by New South Wales have been apportioned between the County 
of: Gumberland and Country Main Roads Funds ‘in the same ratio as ithe 
receipts from State motor taxation. 


H 
f 
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Main Roads Funds—Receipts and Payments. 

The accounts of the Main Roads Department were presented on an 
“income and expenditure” basis to 1940-41 and on a “receipts and pay- 
ments” basis thereafter, and they include particulars of the extensive 
defence works constructed by the Department in New South Wales and 
elsewhere, mainly from Commonwealth funds. The accounts of the last 
six years are summarised below. % 


Table 532.—Main Roads Department—Aggregate Receipts and Payments. 


1 
Particulars. 1942-43. 1943-44, 1944-45, | 1946-46, | 1946-47, 1947-48, 
Receipts. & £ & & & & 
Motor Taxes, Fees, etc. . 1,644,126 1,758,057 1,845,377 2,024,947 2,081,870 2,266,352 
Contributions by Councils 242,052 237,972 242,021 222,097 244,043 249,674 
Grants by State Govern- 
ment and Authorities 8,539 4,127 (-) 4,830 13,398 4,285 53,095 
State Loans fa wae 50,000 ad ‘its 300,000 400,000 800,000 
Commonwealth 
Appropriations— ‘ 
Petrol Tax its 440,081 148,958 536,509 873,425 1,810,459 1,780,467} 
Deteuce Vania 8,776,425 2,033,340 633,312 77,337 26,127 38,633 
* Othe Di i aes os sis ‘ite cae 120,857 
Miscellaneous of or 183,821 209,403 210,349 128,691 1%1,104 291,142 
Total ... £| 6,844,994 4,386,862 3,462,738 3,639,895 4,207,838 6,050,219 
Payments. 
Roads in New South 
Wales— 
Construction es 596,302 465,097 444,164 561,185 | 1,082,087 | 1,402,546 
Maintenance 1,121,456 | 1,552,390 | 1,609,678 | 1,811,500 | 2,222,637 | 2,483,366 
Defence Works (New South 
4 Wales and elsewhere)| 3,717,719 1,343,043 989,603 186,327 81,271 16,940 
oans— : 
Repayments and 
Sinking Fund ... 129,785 150,234 101,940 97,495 99,967 776,444 
Interest ae os 156,698 144,650 142,422 133,351 143,147 122,166 
Exchange and 
Management... 21,801 20,022 21,234 18,778 18,647 15,958 
Administrative Bapeutcs 115,818 114,846 119,241 138; 199 170,990 185,179 
Miscellaneous fe 118,858 , 62,360 92,986 399, 019 252,896 148,147 
Total ... £| 5,978,387 3,852,642 8,521,268 3,345,854 4,071,642 5,150,746 


* For roads in sparsely populated areas (see page 595). 
t Includes £398,830 in respect of previous years (see below). 


The chief sources of funds have been motor taxation and grants from 
petrol tax, and the largest receipts in any year from thése items were 
motor taxes £2,266,351 and petrol tax £1,730,467 in 1947-48, The increase 
in the last two years was mainly due to the post-war expansion of motor 
traffic. 

Petrol tax receivable from the Commonwealth in the months November, 
1948, to July, 1944, was remitted by the State to assist the Commonwealth 
war finances, hence the receipts in 1948-44 were applicable to only four 
months and those in 1944-45 to eleven months. The amount foregone, 
viz., £898,830, was paid to the State in 1947-48. 


In 1947-48 an amount of £120,857 was received by the Department from 
the Commonwealth under the Aid Roads and Works Act, 1947-48, for roads 
in sparsely settled areas (see page 595). 

Total receipts of the Main Roads Department in the twenty-three years 
since its inception to 80th June, 1948, were approximately £77,400,000, 
excluding £8,260,000 provided by the Commonwealth Government for 
defence works. Motor taxes, £35,364,000, represented 50 per cent. of the net 
total; petrol tax was £17,147,000 or 22 per cent., contributions by councils 
£6,396,000 or 8 per cent., and State appropriations £12,698,000 or 16 per 
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cent. The aggregate cost of works on roads and bridges in New South 
Wales was £64,101,000, comprising construction £33,620,000 and main- 
tenance £30,481,000; administrative expenses totalled £2,212,000, interest 
and exchange on debt £3,680,000, and debt repayment £4,124,000. 


The main items of receipts and payments of each of the Roads Funds 
during the last five years are shown in the following statement :— 


Table 533.—Main Roads Department—Principal Receipts and Payments, 
Various Funds. 


Receipts. Payments. 
Year 7 , 
ended State Common- Councils’ State Roads in N.S.W. Debt Charges, 
Oth June. Motor wealth Contribu- Loan 
Taxation Aid : tion Vote Con- Mainteu- | Interest, | Repay- 
* |Petrol Tax, = < struction. ance. Exchange.| ment. 


COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND Malin Roaps Funp. 


£ & & & & £ £ & 
1044 412,299 33,830 232,933 hei 114,189 270,913 37,472 67,698 
1945 416,439 126,080 235,723 ane 118,002 253,314 35,881 37,849 
1946 454,380 205,255 216,884 vee 195,491 298,699 32,749 34,376 
1947 498,502 307,958 236,998 one 374,345 361,061 29,709 35,622 
1948 540,569 406,660 243,639 Sep 473,063 413,139 7,091 | 701,135 


COUNTRY MAIN ROADS FuND. 


& & £ & & & £ £ 

1044 | 1,845,758 110,128 5,039 Site 341,410 | 1,281,477 | 127,200 82,536 
1045 | 1,428,938 410,429 5,7 vas 312,602 | 1,356,364 | 127,775 64,091 
1946 | 1,570,567 668,170 5,213 250,000 335,417 | 1,512,801 | 119,380 63,119 
1947 1,583,368 | 1,002,501 7,045 300,000 668,329 | 1,861,576 | 132,085 64,345 
1948 1,725,782 | 1,323,807 6,035 250,000 828,446 | 2,070,227 | 131,033 75,309 


DEVELOPMENTAL ROADS FuND.* 


& & £ £ & £ £ & 
1044 wee an a one 9,498 ive ee one 
1945 on as 500 ani 13,560 tee on ‘Se 
1946 one se one 50,000 30,277 ive wes tee 
1947 toe on on 100,000 39,413 tee fee or 
1948 ee eee aes 50,000 101,037 tee “ie wre 


ToTaL, ALL FUNDS, 


£& £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1944 | 1,758,057 143,958 237,972 ons 465,097 | 1,552,390 | 164,672 | 150,234 
1945 | 1,845,377 536,509 242,021 sas 444,164 | 1,609,678 ) 163,656 | 101,940 
1946 | 2,024,947 873,425 222,097 300,000 561,185 | 1,811,500 | 152,129 97,495 
1947 2,081,870 | 1,310,459 244,043 400,000 |) 1,082,087 | 2,222,637 | 161,794 99,967 
1948 2,266,351 | 1,730,467t| 249,674 300,000 || 1,402,546 | 2,483,966 | 138,124 | 776,444 


* Receipts in 1947-48 included £120,857 from the Commonwealth, 
+ Includes receipts in respect of previous years (see page 596). 


Of the motor taxes, fees, etc., paid to the Main Roads Department, the 
@ounty of Cumberland Main Roads Fund received 24.0 per cent. in 1946- 
47 and 23.9 per cent. in 1947-48; the proportions received by the Country 
Main Roads Fund were 76.0 per cent. and 76.1 per cent., respectively. In 
recent years the Cumberland Fund has received 23.5 per cent. of the Com- 
monwealth grant from petrol tax, and the Country Fund 76.5 per cent. 


Expenditure from the various funds of the Main Roads Department on 
construction and maintenance of roads and bridges in New South Wales to 
30th June, 1948, is shown in the following statement; expenditure of 
Commonwealth Aid Roads moneys between July, 1927, and June, 1934, has 
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been allocated in the table to existing funds, according to the class of roads 
on which the moneys were expended: 


Table 534.—Main Roads Department—Expenditure on Construction. and 
Maintenance of Roads in N.S.W. to 30th June, 1948. 


Cumberland 


Main Roads, Country Main Roads. |} Develop- Total, All Funds. 
Year ended mental 
80th June. ona 
Con- Main- Con- Main- Con- Main- 


struction, | tenance. || struction. | tenance. struction. struction. | tenance. 


£ & £ £ £ £ 
1926' to 1930: 3,473,200 | 1,038,656 || 5,952,137 | 3,044,333 || 1,169;997 |/10,595,334 | 4,082,989 
1931 to 1935 1,271,263 | 1,192,364 |) 3,202,695 | 4,172,724 697,001 || 5,170,491 | 5,866,456 
1936 to 1940 2,299,045 | 1,395,133 || 5,676,446 | 6,087,268 606,591 . 
1941 
1 


5 

1 

(581,896,'| 7,482,587 
902,312 | °261,888-|| 1,836,296 | 1,192,358 171,390 || 2,009,998 | 1,454,246 


1942 654,381 218,235 || 1,071,365 | 1,075,216 85,332 811,078 | 1,293,451 
1943 156,867 195,958 422,542 925,498 16,893 596,302 | 1,121,456 
1944 114,189 270,913 341,410 | 1,281,477 9,498 465,097 | 1,552,390: 
1945 118,002 253,314 312,602 | 1,356,364 13,560 444,164 | 1,609,678 
1946 195,491 298,699 335,417 | 1,512,801 30,277 661,185 / 1,811,500 
1947 374,845 361,061 668,329 | 1,861,576 89,413 |] 1,082,087 | 2,222,637 
1948 473,053 413,139 828,446 | 2,070,227 101,037 |] 1,402,546 | 2,488,366 


Total to 30-6-48...|10,032,158 | 5,899,360 ||20,647,685 |24,579 842 || 2,941,889 |/33,620,178 |30,480,756 


BrIDGES AND FERRIES. 


Nearly all the large bridges of recent date have beeu constructed of iron 
and steel and reinforced concrete, and some of them have been erected under 
difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the river flow in 
certain parts of the country. The municipal and shire councils are 
empowered to control the bridges, with the exception of those under the 
control of the Main Roads Department. The most notable bridge-building 
project is the Sydney Harbour Bridge described on the next page. 


Tolls are charged on the George’s River bridge, built by the Sutherland 
Shire Council, the Parramatta River bridge, built by the Ryde Municipal 
Council, and the Peat’s Ferry bridge, built by the Main Roads Department. 
The last-named carries the Pacific Highway across the Hawkesbury River, 
replacing the ferry service formerly: operated at the site. 


The tolls collected in respect of these bridges in each year since 1989 are 
shown in the following statement :— 


Table 535.—Tolls Collected’ on, Certain Bridges.. 


Tolls Collected. Tolls. Collected, 
pee George’s | Parramatta a George’s | Parramatta Peats 
River River: River River Ferry 
Bridge. Bridge. Bridge. Bridge. Bridge.* ' 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1939 40,353 16,948 1944 16,667 6,783 ae 
1940 37,815 12,489 1945 22;020 9,221 2,268 
1941 27,611 10,531 1946 39,513 16,408 21,997 
1942 15,540 6,685 1947 46,559 21,203 40,470 
1943 14,953 6,237 1948 48,547 22,178 41,104: 


* Year ended 80th June, 
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Where local conditions.and:limited traffic have not favoured the erection. 
of a bridge, a-punt or ferry has.been installed. The. principal ferries, which 
are worked. otherwise than: by: hand, are operated free of: charge to. the. 
public, but the Government makes a small grant annually. to. compensate 
municipal and shire councils for revenue lost by the abolition of tolls in. 
1908: The-Stockton. Ferry, operated across the Hunter. River, at Neweastle: 
by the Main Roads Department, is.an exception. The tolls collected were: 
£8,824 in 1946-47 and £8,975 in 1947-48. Tolls collected by the Department 
for the Peat’s Ferry service (discontinued upon opening of the bridge) 
were £7,624 in 1948-44 and £7,475 in 1944-45 (to 4th May). 


Sydney Harbour Bridge. 


The Sydney Harbour Bridge, crossing between Dawes Point on the 
southern and Milson’s Point on the northern side, is the largest arch bridge 
in the world. Its total length, with railway and roadway approaches, is 2% 
miles, The railway across the bridge connects the City Railway at Wyn- 
ward Station and the northern suburban line at Waverton Station. The 
bridge was opened for traffic on 19th March, 1932. Its administration is 
vested in the Department of Main Roads, 


The main bridge consists of a steel. arch span of 1,650 feet, with a rise 
of 850 feet at the centre of the lower chord at crown, and the highest point. 
of the top chord is 440 feet above mean sea level. It is flanked on either 
side by granite-faced concrete abutment towers and pylons and by five steel 
approach spans. ‘The clearance for shipping is 170 feet from high-water 
level. The width of the deck overall is 160: feet; it carries a roadway 
57 feet wide in the centre, with a pair of railway tracks on each side, and 
a footway 10 feet wide on each extreme outside. The main arch is composed 
of silicon steel and the deck of carbon steel. The weight of steelwork in the 
bridge is 51,990 tons, of which 36,860 tons are in the main span. 


The total capital cost of the bridge to 30th June, 1948, was £9,746,329, 
of which £8,066,454 was expended from loan funds, but the final cost will 
probably approximate £9,600,000 upon realisation of surplus resumed lands, 


Tolls are charged for traffic other than pedestrian, and the railway,. 
tramway and omnibus authorities pay prescribed amounts in respect of 
paying passengers carried across the bridge. Part of the cost of the 
bridge was met by a special levy on land in adjacent local areas; the levy 
was abolished at the end of 1987. 


The charges payable in respect of vehicular traffic across the bridge (other 
than railway and tramway traffic) are shown below. 


8. a 
Motor cars and motor cycles with side cars _ at ow. each 0 6 
Bicycles, tricycles, motor cycles without side oe Hehe vehicles 
propelled by hand or-horse-diawn ... a te » 0 3 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other ‘vehicles of which the tare weight 
does not exceed!2 tons:. seg te 4ap ae ee sy 0 & 
Vans, lorries, drays, or thee vehicles of which the tare weight 
exceeds 2 tons, but does not exceed 3 tons. eo es s 1 6 
Vehicles over 3 tons tare weight... ia ory vas one ‘ 
Persons aged 14 years and over,.viding in vehicles (other than. 
the driver) ag ‘its one ae “at i iat 33 0 3 


One pair of railway tracks is used for-trams. The tram.fare for the Bridge 
Section was reduced from 4d. to 3d. per: adult passenger on: 1st: October, 
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1932, and to 2d. on 1st January, 1939; on ist July, 1947, the fare was 
increased to 3d. where the journey did not extend beyond the Bridge, and 
on 29th November, 1948, it was raised to 4d. on Saturdays and Sundays 
and on Mondays to Fridays between 8 p.m. and 4.30 a.m.; the tram fare for 
children was 2d, until 1st January, 1939, and 1d. thereafter. Motor 
omnibus services were extended across the Bridge on ist August, 1937; 
the fares are the same as for tram passengers. 


Road tolls and contributions for railway and tramway passengers and 
by councils are paid into the Bridge Account. The income and expendi- 
ture in 1938-39 and in each of the last six years are shown below:— 


Table 536.—Sydney Harbour Bridge—lIncome and Expenditure. 


. 1 
Particulars, 1938-89,! 1942-43,] 1943-44. 1944-45. 1945-46, 1940-41 1947-48. 
Income— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Road Tolls ...| 278,297 | 126,411 | 181,156 | 150,370 | 225,554 | 321,496 | 352,487 
Railway Tolls...) 108,697 | 111,336 | 116,184 | 119,253 | 134,005 | 130,561 | 130,460 
Tramway Tolls ...| 33,991 | 17,822 | 18,971 | 19,165 | 18,955 | 18,163 | 16,670 
Omnibus Tolls...) 4,746 6,582 5,914 6,236 6,592 8,444 9,710 
Other... ... vee] 8,867 8,810 9,010 7,518 8,621 9,225 9,802 
Total Income 429,098 |270,961 | 281,235 | 302,542 | 393,727 | 487,889 | 519,129 
| = 
Expenditure— 

Maintenance ...| 36,739 | 25,485 | 24,1385 | 24,889 | 32,013 | 53,186 | 56,218 
Collection of Road 

Tolls... | 10,520 9,400 9,553 9,931 | 11,411 | 14,023 | 20,778 
Loan Charges— ; 

Interest ... ...| 294,748 |279,452 |274,466 | 275,487 | 271,430 | 266,260 | 256,512 

Exchange ...| 38,454 | 38,418 | 38,409 | 38,436 | 36,787 | 35,648 | 30,701 

Management ...{ 1,596 1,554 788 1,377 1,070 1,473 1,144 

Sinking Fund ...| 40,563 | 52,279 | 55,096 | 65,465 | 66,608 | 65,531 | 66,272 
Other ene a8 1,674 {| 17,132 | 10,321 4,291 1,888 1,667 2,207 
Total Expenditure | 424,294 | 423,720 | 412,768 419,876 | 421,207 | 437,788 | 433,832 
Surplus... vel 4,804 152,759*| 131,538*| 117,334*| 27,480*) 50,101 | 85,297 


* Deficiency. 


The Bridge Account had a credit balance of £94,059 at 30th June, 1939, 
but, owing to war-time restrictions on motor traffic, deficiencies in each year 
1939-40 to 1945-46 aggregated £639,300, and at 30th June, 1946, the net 
accumulated deficiency was £545,241. As a result of the post-war increase 
in motor traffic, there were surpluses of £50,101 and £85,297 in 1946-47, 
and 1947-48 respectively, which reduced the accumulated deficiency to 
£409,843 at 30th June, 1948. Total income in 1947-48 was £90,031 (or 21 
per cent.) more than in 1938-89, 


The number of road veliicles which crossed the Bridge was 7,911,000 in 
1946-47 and 8,741,073 in 1947-48; in the latter year passengers, including 
drivers, numbered 15,217,000. Railway passengers numbered 23,577,000 and 
tram and omnibus passengers 24,206,000 in 1946-47, as compared with 
23,548,000 and 24,815,000, respectively, in 1947-48. 
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EXPENDITURE ON Roaps, Brivgss, ETc. 


Moneys expended on roads in New South Wales are disbursed for the 
most part by the Department of Main Roads and the councils of munici- 
palities and shires, but some road works have been constructed by other 
governmental departments and bodies—especially for the relief of unem- 
ployment, 


It is difficult to determine the annual aggregate expenditure on roads 
and bridges and that of each authority without duplication or omission. 
This is so because various authorities frequently undertake road works in 
association with or as agent for others and expend moneys provided as 
grants or loans by other authorities. Furthermore, expenditure on road 
works has not been distinguished clearly in some cases when these works 
were subsidiary to the designated purpose for which funds were voted 
and expended. This was especially the case in regard to the large sums 


expended annually on unemployment relief works between 1930-381 and 
1941-42. 


The particulars given in the following table, therefore, are to be regarded 
as approximate, especially the amounts classified as “other” expenditure by 
the State Government. The expenditure on construction, maintenance and 
direct administration from revenue and loans is included, but not debt 
charges (interest or repayment) on loans. Where the State Government 
or Departments have paid for works constructed by councils, the expenditure 
is classified under the heading “State Government,” and the expenditure 
classified as “Local Government” represents the approximate expenditure 
from revenue and loans raised by the councils. 


Table 537.—Total Expenditure on Roads, Streets and Bridges in New South 


Wales. 
State Goyernment.* 
Local Government 
Period. (Municipalities Total, 
Main Roads Other and Shires.) + 
Department, : 
£ & & £& 
1932-83 to 1936-37 12,558,850 7,747,087 10,112,159 80,418,076 
1987-38 3,281,898 4,457,751 3,397,590 8,187,239 
1988-39 3,358,324 2,019,138 3,516,637 8,894,099 
1939-40 4,346,905 1,352,047 2,831,486 8,530,438 
1940-41 4,471,422 544,549 2,650,543 7,666,514 
1941-42 3,212,542 256,679 2,375,275 5,844,496 
1942-43 1,833,576 319,824 1,461,102 3,614,502 
1943-44 2,132,333 337,380 1,781,593 4,251,306 
1944-45 2,173,083 303,314 2,129,792 4,606,189 
1945-46 2,510,884 372,897 2,367,857 5,251,638 
1946-47 3,475,714 425,094 3,300,593 7,201,401 
1947-48 4,024,179 707,365 ~ 4,202,859 8,934,403 


+ Includes Commonwealth funds disbursed through State agencies. 
+ Calendar year ended six months earlier. 


Expenditure on the Sydney Harbour Bridge is not included in the table, 
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RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS 
AND OMNIBUSES 


The total length of railways open for traffic in New South Wales at 80th 
June, 1948, was 6,456 miles, including 6,128 miles of line vested in the 
‘Railways Commissioner of New South Wales; a.line 2 miles long from 
‘Liverpool to Holdsworthy owned by the Federal Government; 241 miles of 
‘order railways in the Riverina district owned by the State of Victoria; 
and 85 miles of private railways available for general traffic. The length 
of State railways laid with one or more tracks is shown in Table 589. 


‘ 


STATE RAILWAYS, 


Administrative authority for the control of the State railways is vested 
in a Commissioner for Railways, appointed for seven years, and there is 
an Assistant Commissioner who exercises such powers as the Commissioner 
may determine. “igh 


The railway property is vested in the Railways Commissioner as a body 
corporate to conduct the services on existing lines and to construct the 
new lines authorised by the Legislature. By-laws for the regulation of the 
services, including those by which rates of freight and fares are fixed, 
must be approved by the Government before they become operative. 


The Government Tourist Bureau and tourist resorts were administered 
‘y the Commissioner for Railways from 1st January, 1988, to 9th May, 
1946, when they were transferred to the control of the Minister for Tourist 
Activities and Immigration. The finances of these undertakings were not 
‘included in the railway accounts. 


The receipts from the railway services are paid into the Government 
Railways Fund, and expenditure from the Fund for operation of the services 
is subject to Parliamentary appropriation. Joan funds for construction, 
improvemeuts, etc., are provided by Parliament from the General Loan 
Account of the ‘State. 


Within the Government Railways Fund a special reserve was established 
as at.ist July, 1945, with a balance of £9,860,730, comprising the residue 
of sums set aside between 1940-41 and 1944-45 for deferred maintenance, 
holiday commitments and other purposes. Parliament may appropriate 
further sums from the Goverument Railways Fund to the Special Reserve 
Account, and with its approval the Reserve may be used for maintenance 
deferred in -previous years, for renewals, reconstruction, conversion of 
assets, special works of maintenance, and for other special expenditure not 
chargeable to working expenses. 


Interest, sinking fund and exchange on the railways loan debt is a charge 
on the Government Railways Fund; the annual sum payable is that part of 
the debt charges of the State which corresponds to the ratio between the 
railways loan debt and the total public debt of New South Wales. 


The charge for exchange was imposed for the first time in 1930-31, 
following depreciation of the Australian currency. A contribution for 
sinking fund was not charged until 1st October, 1987, 
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Provision was made in 1928 for annual contribution from State revenues. 
to make good two-thirds of the loss incurred on country developmental 
railways, the amount of contribution not to exceed £800,000 in any year.. 
The maximum amount of £800,000 was paid in 1928-29 and each succeeding 
year. 

The construction of new railways is authorised by Parliament, and the: 
order of construction and rate of progress are determined by the Com- 
missioner. Interest on lines under construction may be added to the 
capital cost. 


Particulars regarding the finances of the railways and tramways in 
relation to the finances of the State are published in the chapter “Public- 
Finance.” 


An outline of the Commonwealth system of control of the State railways 
during the war (1939-45) was given on page 192 of Official Year Book. 
No. 50. 


LenetH or Stave Raliways. 


The statistics of State railways shown in this chapter refer to the lines. 
vested in the Railways Commissioner of New South Wales. 


The first railway line, 14 miles in length, was opened for traffic between. 
Sydney and Parramatta on 26th September, 1855, and communication was. 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 30th March, 185%. 


The total route length of the lines open at 30th June, 1948 was 6,128 
imiles, distributed as follows:—Southern system, 2,188 miles; Western, 2,194 
miles; and Northern, 1,746 miles. In addition there were 1,488 miles of 
sidings and crossovers. At 30th June, 1948, there were 8,396 miles of single: 
track, including sidings and crossovers. 


The growth of the State railway system is illustrated in the following 


table :— 
Table 538.—Railways—Lines Open and Capital Cost. 


Capital expenditure on 


Lines open for traffic at end of lines open for traffic— 


Lines period. 

opened t 
Period.* | for traffic 

during ae Total Population) Area pitas Total at end 

perioc. longth. | per mile. | per mile. pero of period. 

Miles. Miles. No. Sq. Miles. £ £ 
1855-64 143 143 2,789 2,170 2,631,790 2,631,790 
1865-74 260 403 1,427 770 4,212,756 6,844,546 
1875-84 1,215 1,618 559 192 13,235,592 | 20,080,138 
1885-94 883 2,501 490 124 15,775,133 35,855,271 
1895-1904, 780 3,281 435 95 6,433,246 | 42,288,517 
1905-14 686 3,967 472 78 18,976,352 | 61,264,869 
1915-24 1,556 5,523 406 56 32,090,298 | 93,355,167 
1925-34 641 6,164 425 50 47,578,154 |140,933,321 
1935-44 (-) 36 6,128 449 50 11,211,347 |152,144,668 
1945 ree 6,128 476 50 955,152 |153,099,820 
1946 6,128 480 50 1,876,195 [154,976,015 
1947 6,128 487 50 2,254,669 |157,230,684 
1948 6,128 494 50 8,608,330 | 165,839,014 


* Calendar years to end of 1887, later yeara ended 30th June, 


*10819 44 


(-) Lines dismantled. 
+ Tnchudes expenditure on workshops, rolling stock, etc. 
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Rail transport facilities have been extended not only by the construction 
of new railways, but also by the laying of additional tracks on existing lines, 
and by facilities for speedier transport such as electrification, to which much 
of the capital expenditure in the period 1925 to.1934 was applied. Of the 
total increase in capital expenditure in 1947-48, £5,975,418, or nearly 
70 per ceut., was in respect of rolling stock, 


Work is proceeding on a line from Maryvale to Sandy Hollow (150 
miles). This line has special strategic importance as it will provide the only 
direct route, alternative to that through Sydney, between the southern 
States and Queensland. It will link the north-western portion of the State 
directly by rail with the port of Neweastle. Expenditure on the line to 
30th June, 1948, was £1,985,853, 


During 1947-48 surveys were nade in connection with a proposed new 
line from Inverell to Iluka, at the mouth of the Clarence River. 


The following statement shows the leugth of lines laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 380th June, 1901:— 


Table 539.—-Railways—Length and Classification of Tracks. 


At 30th June. Single. Double. Triple. | Quadruple.} Sextuple. Total. 
miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
1901 2,678 1584 a 8h Seg 2,845 
1911 3,476} 276 ib Fa vis 3,761 
1921 4,428 572 7h 34h 1* 5,043 
1931 5,381 612 8 35 8t 6,044 
1941 5,458 617 7 37 8t 6,127 
1943 5,426 650 7 37 8+ 6,128 
1948 5,422 650 7 41 8t 6,128 
*Pive tracks, tInctudes 47 chains with eight tracks, 


There are duplicate lines on the main western line as far as Kelso and 
on two other sections between Kelso and Orange; the southern line ig 
duplicated as far as Junee, the northern line as far as Branxton, and the 
south coast line to Port Kembla North, except certain tunnels aud bridges. 
Quadruplication of the main western line between Lidcombe and Penrith 
ig in progress. Duplication of the suburban line from Kingsgrove to 
Herne Bay was partially completed in 1947-48, 


Hawkesbury River Railway Bridge. 

A new railway bridge, designed and built by the Department of Railways, 
spans the Hawkesbury River and was opened on ist July, 1946, Its 
construction began in July, 1939, and continued throughout the war years. 
The new bridge carries double tracks and has eight spans, two of 445 feet 
8 inches, four of 847 feet 6 inches and two of 147 feet. It has five deep 
piers founded in gand in depths ranging from 178 feet to 183 feet 7 inches, 
and its overall length is 2,764 feet. There are 7,900 tons of steel 
in the superstructure. Up to 30th June, 1946, the expenditure on the bridge 
was £2,103,904. The old bridge is being gradually dismantled. 


City and Suburban Hlectric Ratlways. 

The city electric railway, when complete, will form a two-track loop 
railway around the city, running, for the most part underground, along the 
eastern side of the city to Circular Quay and returning along the western 
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side to the Central Station. The scheme includes the construction of 
branches from the city railway to the eastern, south-eastern and southern. 
suburbs. An Act authorising the construction of these branches was. 
assented to on 27th March, 1947, and extensive surveys were made during 
1947-48, 


The eastern section of the city railway was completed as far as St,. 
James Station, about a mile from Central Station, in December, 1926, 
and the western section was opened for traffic between Centi'al and Wyn- 
yard Stations—approximately 14 miles—in February, 1932. Suburban 
services along the main western, southern and northern lines were econnectéd. 
with the North Sydney line by the opening of the Sydney Harbour Bridge 
in March, 1932. Work is proceeding on the connecting link between St. 
James and Wynyard. 

The suburban railways are for the most part operated by electricity; the- 
total length of the lines under the electric system at 30th June, 1948 was. 
110 miles 32 chains as shown below. Nearly all these lines are laid with at 
least two tracks, 24 miles being Jaid with three tracks or more. 


Table 540.—Electric Railways—Length, 30th June, 1948. 


: Length of : Length of 
Hen, Route. rae: Bouke 
miles. chns, miles. chns.. 

City Railway wie wf 2 45 Southern— 

Iawarra— Lidcombe to Cabramatta, 7 7 
Sydney to National Park...) 17 57 Granville to Liverpool 9 15 
Sydenham to Bankstown...| 8 33 * Warwick Farm Racecourse] 1 1 
Tempe to East Hills .| 10 38 Regents Park to 
Sutherland to Cronulla ...) 6 25 Bankstown wf 2 63 

Western— Sefton Park Tuast to 
Sydney to Parramatta ...| 14 60 North Junction... + 0 38I 
Clyde-Rosehill Racecourse 1 16 North Shore Line | 14 38 

Northern— ; ————_——- 
Strathfield to Hornsby ...) 14 13 Total... ..{ 110 32 


* Privately owned. 


Cost or Stare Raiiways. 


The total capital expenditure on lines open for traffic as at 30th June,. 
1948, amounted to £165,839,014, excluding the cost of the line, 24 miles 
in length, from Wynyard aeross the Sydney Harbour Bridge to Waverton. 
The cost of construction was £108,763,040, and the expenditure on rolling 
stock and other equipment £57,075,974, viz: rolling stock, £35,018,709; 
electric power stations, substations and plant, £12,715,532; machinery, 
£3,611,445; workshops, £3,311,188; reconditioning of track, £544,100; other 
items, £1,875,000. 

The average cost of the railways per mile open for traffic at 30th June,, 
1948, was £27,072 for construction, rolling. stock and. other equipment, 
including £17,755 for construction. The cost of construction varies greatly 
according to the class of traffic for which the lines are constructed, the 
number of tracks laid; and thé physical characteristics of the territory 
through which they run. 


Of £165,839,014 expended to 30th June, 1948, an amount of: £666,864 was: 
provided from consolidated revenue, and £844,100 represented the unrepaid 
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balance of an interest-ftee advance of £3,300,000 made by the Treasury in 
1934-38 for reconditioning railway tracks and rolling stock, repayable 
in annual instalments of £165,000 over a period of twenty years, ending in 
1954-55. Repayments during the war years exceeded requirernetits by 
£1,155,000 but no repayment has been made since 1944-45. 


Frvances or Srate Rarways. 


The State railways are regarded as a developmental agency in the settle- 
ment of the country rather than ag a revenue- -producing enterprise, and 
services on a number of lines are conducted at a loss. In: addition, railway 
finarices bear the burden of substantial concessions made for the direct 
benefit of primary aud gecondaty industries. These include rebates from 
ordinary clitzes for the transport of livestock and fodder, and concessibns 
in respect of the carriage of raw materials and the prodiicts of certain 
manufacturing industries which are assisted for national reasons. 

The value of concessions borne by the railways in the carriage of livestock 
and goods amounted to £491,010 in 1946-47 and £594,024 in 1947-48. 
Further concessions, amounting to £224,359 in 1946-47 and £192,278 in 
1947-48, were borne by State revenues. 

The capital cost of railways open for traflic, capital debt charges and final 
net results of operations in various years since 1920-21 are shown in the 
following table. The charge for sinking fund is the full amount of the 
contribution payable in each year to the State Treasury. In editions of 
the Year Book prior to No. 50 (as in the department’s-accounts) part of 
the charge for sinking fund was included in working expenses for the 
retirement of assets. 


Table 541.—-Railways—-Capital Charges and Net Earnings. 


Capital Net Barn- Capital Charges. 
Year Tixpended ings and . 
ended on Lines enue tSch Sid Surplus. 
30th June. open to ti 5 Exchange inking 
end of year, | Contribution.| Interest. | and Loan Fund. Total, 
* t Management, t 
potas: : = 
& thous. £ £& & & £ 
1921 82,304 8,284,528 3,811,560 ave wis 3; ag 560 —) 577,032 
1929 124,329 5,487,566 6,150,000 wet oe 6, 150, 000° =, "712434 
1981 182,565 3,163,408 | 6,790,082 794,946 oes 7,585,028 | (-) 4,421,620 
1938 146,808 6,685,781 5,340,000 764,312 530,000 6,634:312 51,469 
1939 147,618 5,654,276 5,360,000 718,798 747,000 | 6,825,798 | (-) 1,171,522 
1940 149,204 6,424,250 5,350,000 718,083 800,000 | 6,868,083 (-) 443,833 
1941 149,576 7,273,596 5,880/460 776,335 871,850 | 7,087,645 236,951 
"1942 150,661 7,294,251 | 5,889,116 764,517 936,719 | 7,090,352 203,899 
1943 151,850 7,879,165 B 350, 000 ' 779,623 975,000 '} 7:104;623° 774,542 
1944 152,146 7,926,585 | 5,328,400 755,131 | 1,088,060 | 7,171,531 754,054 
1045 153,100 7,833,511 | 6,350,000" 786,608 | 1,152,000 | 7,288,608 544,903. 
1946 154,976. 7,426,262: | 5, “240; 000 941)674: 1,295,000 | 7,276,674: 140,588 
. 1947 157,281 & 775,999 5, 125, 956 - 727,691 1,480,295 | 7,833,042 (1, 557, 943 
1948 '165,839° oils 5,145,000 670,050 einen TIM so50: 111585 


* Tnetudes capital -dependiire on meneations: rolling stock, ats, t Taeludes sel Sanh Ny of 

£800, 000 from Treasury since 1928-29, (>) Deficit. { See explanation in text preceding table. 
Railway finanées were recovering from the adverse effects of the 
depression when rising costs and an unfavourable season caused a temporary 
set-back in 1938-39.. Fares and freights were raised in March, 1939, and 
thereafter results improved steadily until 1942-43, when there was a record 
surplus of £774,542, after all capital charges had’ beeti met and £5,214,000 
had been provided for special charges (see Table 542). Although wotkiig 
expenses increased considerably during this period, revenue inc?esaséd 
more than proportionately. In 1944-45 and the two following years, wigs 
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earnings declined owing to the gradual cessation of war traffic and 
increased competition from road and air transport, while working expenses 
continued to increase steadily. Consequently, in 1945-46 the net surplug 
declined to £149,588, and in 1946-47 there was a deficit of £1,557,943 after 
all charges had been met. The raising of fares and freights in August, 1947 
(for the first time since 1939) resulted in a surplus of £111,585 in 1947-48. 


In 1947-48 capital charges, comprising interest, exchange, loan manage- 
ment and sinking fund, absorbed 18.1 per cent. of gross earnings (excluding 
the Treasury contribution of £800,000). The proportion in 1946-47 was 
24.1 per cent, 


Since 1937-38 the working expenses have included repayments of the 
interest-free loan from the Treasury (referred to on page 606), and from 
1940-41, reserves for deferred maintenance, etc. (see page 609). A state- 
ment of earnings and working expenses at intervals since 1920-21 appears 
hereunder :— 


Table 542.—Railways—Gross Earnings and Working Expenses. 


Working Expenses and Special Charges. 


Gross Net 
Year Earnings Earnings 
ended | (excluding Repayments before meet- 
“30th June.) State Con- | Working | of Loan for| Reserve Total ing Capital 
tribution). | Expenses. [Recondition-; Provisions. ONE Charges. 
ing Track. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 14,267,205 | 11,032,677 a ae 11,082,677 | 3,234,528 
1929 19,615,616 | 14,978,050 te ee 14,978,050 | 4,637,566 
1931 15,205,741 | 12,842,333 ons ie 12,842,333 | 2,363,408 
1938 19,486,116 | 13,463,235 137,100 ar 13,600,335 | 5,885,781 
“1939 19,146.441 | 14,127,165 165,000 ware 14,292,165 | 4,854,276 


1940 19,954,851 | 14,165,601 165,000 ss 14,330,601 | 5,624,250 
(1941 23,215,610 | 15,527,014 495,000 720,000 | 16,742,014 | 6,473,596 
1942 27,686,332 | 18,421,081 495,000 | 2,276,000 | 21,192,081 | 6,494,251 
1943 34,071,958 | 21,778,793 330,000 | 4,884,000 | 26,992,793 | 7,079,165 
1944 34,501,192 | 23,860,607 495,000 | 3,020,000 | 27,375,607 | 7,125,585 
1945 31,577,137 | 23,543,626 330,000 670,000 | 24,543,626 | 7,033,511 
1946 31,313,410 | 24,687,148 tee sate 24,687,148 | 6,626,262 
1947 30,352,710 | 25,376,711 oes ses 25,376,711 | 4,975,999 
1948 36,905,862 | 30,448,327 ats _ 30,448,327 | 6,457,535 


Gross earningy increased by 98 per cent. between 1938-39 and 1947-48, 
when a record level was reached. This was due to higher fares and freight 
rates from March, 1939, and August, 1947, and the additional traffic which 
resulted from war-time and post-war industrial activity. The increase in 
working expenses (exclusive of special charges) since 1988-39 was mainly 
due to the higher cost of materials and wages and the greater volume of 
trafic handled. In 1947-48 gross earnings were greater by £6,558,152, or 
22 per cent., and working expenses by £5,071,616, or 20 per cent. as 
compared with 1946-47. 


The proportion of working expenses to gross earnings, as shown in 
Table 542, and the percentage of net earnings on capital at intervals since 
1920-21 are shown in the following table; the proportions given here differ 
from those published in the Commissioner’s report because the figures on 
which these ratios are based do not include as working expenses certain 

_ sinking fund payments so charged in the departmental accounts. 
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Table 543.—Railways—Ratio of Working Expenses to Gross Earnings, and 
Return on Capital.* 


—_— 


Proportion of Working Proportion of Working 
Expenses to Earnings. Proportion Tixpenses to Iarnings. Proportion 
at Net ay Se ae Net 
ear. , ‘ ‘ arnings ear. . . farnings 
Excluding | Including : Excluding | Including ' 
Special Special to apie Special Special | t© hag 
Charges, Charges. : Charges. Charges. : 
per cent, per cent, per cent, | per cent. per cent, per cent. 
1920-21 77:3 77:3 3:93 _ 1941-42 66:5 76-6 4-31 
1928-29 76-4 76-4 8:82, 1942-43 63:9 79-2 4-66 
1930-31 84-5 84:5 1:80 1943-44 69-1 79-4 4-68 
1937-38 69-1 70-0 4:09 1044-45 74:5 W717 4:60 
1938-39 73:8 74:6 8°29 1045-46 78:8 73:8 4-28 
1939-40 71:0 71:8 3:77 1946-47 83'6 83°6 3°16 
1040-41 66-9 721 4:33 1947-48 82°5 82°5 3°89 
* See comment preceding table, + As at 30th June. 


The high ratio of working expenses to earnings since 1944-45 reflects-, 
the increased costs of operation. The reserves for deferred maintenance, 
etc., and excess repayments of Treasury advance, which were charged to. 
working expenses in the railway accounts, were equivalent to 10.1 per cent. 
of gross earnings in 1941-42, 15.38 per cent. in 1942-48, 10.3 per cent. in 
1948-44, and 3.2 per cent, in 1944-45, 


Government Railways Fund—Svecial Reserve Account. 


In the years 1940-41 to 1944-45, large sums were transferred from revenue 
to the credit of reserve accounts and drawn upon for certain expenditures. 
These transactions were of doubtful legality and the Government Railways: 
Act was amended in 1946 to validate them and, as at 1st July, 1945, to 
establish a Special Reserve Account, comprising the unexpended balances 
of the earlier reserves. Provisions governing the operation of the Special: 
Reserve Account are described briefly on page 602. 


The transfers from revenue, as shown in ‘Table 542, included; 
£190,000 for adjustment of stock values, and the remainder, totalling 
£11,880,000, comprised reserve provisions for accruing maintenance, 
£7,400,000, new rolling stock and equipment, £2,670,000, holiday pay,. 
£1,200,000, and refreshment rooms, £110,000. 


The following table shows particulars of expenditure from the Special! 
Reserve Account and the balance remaining at the end of each year. 


Table 544.—Railways—Special Reserve Account. 


Particulars, 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 


£ £ £ £ 
Balance of Account brought forward ...| 11,380,000 | 9,860,729 | 8,397,948 | 4,485,837 
Expenditure during year— : 


Redemption of Treasury Bills ad 671,187 Hie ase eas 
Accrued Maintenance .. 38,921 | 1,580,236 | 1,256,322 
Now Rolling Stock and Equipment .. 848, 084 | 1,423,860 | 1,618,505 370,903... 
Improvements .. eh ke ch oye 96,557 155,344 
Accrued Staff Leave ‘els ann wae ea vue 684,813 435,069 
Refreshment Rooms ... a oe ae See 32,000 78,000 
Total Expenditure... ..{ 1,519,271 | 1,462,781 | 3,912,111 | 2,295,638 


Balance at 30th June... nae | 9,860,729 8,397,048 4,485,837 2,190,199 - 
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State Ramaays—Disreipution or Earnincs AND EXPENSES. 


A. statement of the various items of earnings and working expenses of 
ali lines in 1938-39 and the last five years is shown below. Against the 
respective items of working expenses in this dissection are included the 
special charges shown in Table 542, and debits for the retirement of assets 
which, in preceding tables, have been treated ag part of the sinking fund 
contribution under capital charges. 


Table 545.—Railways 


Classification of Earnings and Expenses. 


Particulars. | 1938-39. 1943-44, 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47. 1947~48, 
Gross Earnings. £ £ £ £ £ & 
Coaching ... oa 6,877,146 12,866,613 12,304,975 18,862,632 11,584,035 18,009,256 
Goods... _...{_ 10,356,048 | 187407,761 | 16,138,184 | 14,788,913 | 15,326,034 | 19,804,068 
Refreshment-rooms 649,419 1,237,766 | 1.183,884 1,182,077 1,065,282 | 1,114,707 
Sale of electricity ... 955,629 1,575,237 1,620,295 1,674,582 1,984,680 2,532,057 
Miscelianeoys —.. 308,199 413,815 329,799 355,258 302,729 445,774 
Yotal Harnings ...| 19,146,441 34,601,192 81,577,187 31,313,410 80,352,710 86,905,862 


Working Expenses.* 


‘Maintenance of way! 


aud works ... 2,071,814 5,948,028 4,696,631 4,731,450 4,398,497 5,227,388 
Rolling stock— 
Maintenance ... 3,001,134 6,778,547 5,504,615 4,696,204 4,767,738 5,560,195 
Motive power— c 
Coal, ete... 721,289 1,594,460 1,487,816 1,497,924 1,724,521 1,930,012 
i Other nce 1,705,414 2,860,937 2,810,558 2,999,116 8,059,848 8,897,575 
er rolling 
Ms stock... 104,113 259,310 256,439 285,379 309,615 346,551 
Transportation and 
traffic «| 8,501,654 5,598,451 5,489,972 5,926,074 6,276,358 7,619,708 
Blectrical ... ai 934,398 1,618,207 1,662,908 1,857,107 2,140,439 2,746,686 
General charges an 
“stores branch 559,374 771,211 821,348 842,490 949,129 1,269,662 
Refreshment-rooms 646,290 1,189,385 1,149,256 1,140,998 1,086,786 1,184,694 
Contribution to 
Superannuation 
Fund ... eas 307,500 377,000 466,000 554,000 767,500 775,000 
Pay, roll tax ils ose 405,258 377,649 402,932 405,151 607,211 
wh dainage liabil- 
| er was ve 134,549 117 vee ie ih 
14,542,980 27,535,343 24,673,209 24,933,674 25,885,577 31,014,667 
Less Assets retired 250,815 159,736 129,583 246;526 503,866 566,340 


Total Net, Working 


Inxpenses 14,292,165 | 27,375,607 | 24,543,626 24,687,148 25,376,711 | 30,448,827 


——— 


Net Earnings «| 4,864,276 | 7,125,585 | 7,088,611 | 6,626,262 | 4,975,909 6,457,585 


¥ Inclusive of Special Reserve provisions (see Table 542), and also of Sinking Fund contribution, 
not distributable to items in detail, 


Srara Rawways—Ooscuinc anp Goops Trarpio. 


Statistic of, train mileage, tonnage, of livestock, and the various classeg 
of freight have not been compiled by the Department of Railways since 
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1940-41. Particulars of passenger and goods traffic in various years from 
1920-21 to 1940-41 are summarised in Table 159 of the 50th edition of the 
‘Year Book. 


Between 1938-39 and 1947-48 the number of passenger journeys increased 
from 186,719,964 to 263,046,815, or by 40.9 per cent.; in the same period, 
xevenue from passengers, mails, etc., increased from £6,877,146 to £13,009,256, 
-or by 89.2 per cent. Goods (excluding livestock) carried in 1947-48 totalled 
17,407,149 tons as compared with 14,678,911 tons in 1938-39, representing 
an increase of 18.6 per cent.; the revenue from goods traffic in 1947-48 was 
£18,182,087 or 96.9 per cent. more than in 1938-39. Earnings from livestock 
traffic in 1947-48, viz., £1,621,981, were £500,025 or 44.6 per cent. greater 
than in 1988-39. Details of the passenger and goods traffic (as far ag 
available since 1940-41) are shown in the following statement :— 


Table 546.—Railways—Passenger and Goods Traffic. 


Coaching Traffic. Goods Traffic, ee 
l Bes andes Gross Goods Gross 
: Number of | Earnings— Tonnage. Earnings. Gross 
Journeys. Passengers, | (Ixcluding |: (Excluding | Hamnings. 
Mails, etc. | Livestock). | Livestock,) 
& £ £ 
1939 186,719,964 6,877,146 14,678,911 9,234,092 1,121,956 
1940 179,066,305 7,174,555 13,812,162 9,430,477 1,420,916 
1941 194,145,738 8,499,073 17,265,122 | 11,124,415 1,290,549 
1942 218,846,454 | 10,638,485 17,854,519 | 13,019,027 1,367,449 
1943 237,441,277 | 12,766,227 18,845,956 | 16,781,446 1,458,794 
1944 250,565,758 12,866,613 18,602,711 16,867,444 1,504,317 
1945 254,099,105 | 12,304,975 17,792,891 14,587,606 1,550,578 
1946 267,423,100 | 13,362,632 15,872,431 18,198,372 1,540,541 
1947 261,644,206 11,584,035 16,539,080 | 13,730,690 1,595,344 
1948 263,046,815 13,009,256 17,407,149 18,182,087 1,621,981 


Since 1944-45, railway services have been restricted owing to coal short- 
ages due mainly to growth in the demand for coal and to industrial disputes 
in the collieries. In spite of the reduced services, the number of passenger 
journeys in 1945-46, viz. 267,423,100, and the revenue derived therefrom 
(£13,862,682) were the highest on record; the corresponding figures for 
1947-48 were only slightly less. 


During the war years, the goods tonnage carried by the railways increased 
rapidly to a record of 18,845,956 tons in 1942-43, but the cessation of war 
trafic caused a decline to 15,872,481 tons in 1945-46. There was a con- 
siderable improvement in the next two.yearsy the tonnage in 1947-48, viz., 
17,407,149, being 9:7 pet cent, highex than’ ji 1945-46. 


A statement showing the tonnage of different classes of goods carried 
on the railways in: various years up: to 1940-41 was given in Table 161 of 
Official Year Book No. 50. 
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Details of the tonnages of the various classes of goods carried by the 
railways have not been available since 1940-41, but the following table 
shows the number of truckloads of the main types of goods carried in the 
four years 1944-45 to 1947-48. 


Table 547.—Railways—Goods Carried—Classification of Truck Loads. 


; Number of Truckloads, 
Particulars. 
i 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47, | 1947-48. 
Goods— 
Intrastate— 

reat Coal... bes ray nae ve 801,397 276,610 307,928 342,489 
| Coke ... wid ah 15,731 18,623 16,247 23,387 
4 Ores and Concentrates ave oes 17,583 48,826 50,502 51,784 
' Wheat . ws ay ah ae 55,671 46,642 46,306 71,800 
Flour ... sh i a vue 31,240 29,308 80,384 26,834 
Wool ... ats oi ous ri 21,696 20,549 15,353 20,651 
Timber ‘is pee Bes sae 39,146 34,305 37,468 48,325 
Steel... vty wee ou eis 41,458 27,343 23,925 27,491 
Perishables... re x Pe 49,389 47,879 45,289 45,961 
Fodder as ie ans 37,386 30,231 36,578 17,865 
Sand, Gravel, Cement, ‘ete. ine ee 51,513 49,947 36,399 27,596 
Ashes ei 29,655 35,025 33,836 33,903 
Military Equipment a and Ammunition 106,896 42,604 4,511 1,563 
Other Goods ... ..| 259,693 283,748 277,885 303,078. 
Interstate ae be ie aed 47,424 60,942 53,408 53,361 
Total, Goods... ves ..{ 1,165,828 | 1,047,582 | 1,016,014 | 1,091,038 
Livestock ... ee sas ose .| 185,251 192,310 187,731 154,236 


. 


Goal truckloads comprised 31.4 per cent. of the total truckloads of goods 
in 1947-48, as compared with 25.9 per cent. in 1944-45. In 1947-48 the 
railways carried 55,920,241 bushels of wheat and 1,006,593 bales of wool, 
as compared with 39,223,617 bushels and 827,628 bales in the previous year. 


Strate Rawways—Locomotive Mitraae. 


Statistics of train mileage have not been available since 1940-41, but the 
following statement shows details of locomotive mileage run in 1938-39 
and the last six years. 


Table 548.—Railways—Locomotive Mileage Run. 


Miles Run by— 


Se 
ende ‘ Diesel 
30th June, | Steam | Blectrie wet ed Blectrle | otat 
: ‘ otors, A cO- . 
motives. motives, motives. motives,* 
1939 28,485,645 7,260,059 1,523,234 273,258 ve 37,492,196 
al 1948 88,416,444 8,263,832 1,040,770 207,297 aki 47, "928. 343 
1944 36,804,881 8,175,662 1,057,848 214,828 13 896 | 46,267,115 


1945 33,512,326 | 8,033,715 1,133,401 281,106 106,128 43,066,676 
1946 | 33,687,882 | 8,153,123 1,117,776 209,286 101,542 | 43,269,603 
1947 33,522,678 | 7,910,325 1,231,095 195,064 105, 322 | 42,073,484 
1948 | 33,576,693 | 8,582,725 1,207,246 194,268 92,569 43,653,501 


* Shunting engines, 
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The increased locomotive mileage since 1938-39 reflects the growth in 
traffic, particularly during the war years. Although the mileage of steam 
locomotives has declined since 1942-48, the demand for railway service 
during the last three years could not be met with current supplies of coal 
and existing rolling stock. 


State Ramways—Passencer Farss. 

Passenger traffic is greatest on the suburban lines, viz., those within a 
34 miles radius of Sydney or Newcastle, and fares on these lines are lower 
than those for equal distances elsewhere. Since November, 1933, concession 
fares have been charged for suburban travel during the week-end period. 
Return tickets for travel outside the Sydney or Newcastle suburban areas 
are issued at single fare plus one-third. Week-end excursion tickets at 
single fare for the return journey are issued to tourist and holiday resorts 
within a radius of approximately 200 miles of Sydney; the limits for 
excursion tickets on the main lines are Nowra in the south, Canberra in 
the south-west, Orange in the west, and Dungog in the north. These 
arrangements were still in operation in June, 1949. 


The following table indicates the changes between June, 1921, and June, 
1949, in the ordinary fares for single journeys from Sydney or Newcastle :— 


Table 549.—Railway Fares for Single Tickets. 


Date. 5 mls. | 10 mls. | 20 mls. | 34 mls. | 50 mls. | 100 mls. | 200 mls. | 300 mls. 
bd iy ae kata bade ae ae “aide | | cd 
Frrst Cuass. * 
1921, June 8 1 3 2 5 4 1 7 =7 18 7 40 7 62 2 
1924, June 8 pe 2 0 3 2 6 8 17:=«7 377 56 5 
1927, Dec. 8} 1 3 2 61 3.44 6 10 17 9 37 9 56 7 
1933, Nov. 7 10 111 3 0 6 0 15 5 33 (1 49 2 
1939, Mar. 8 11 21 3.44 6 9 17: 4 36 5 54 7 
1947, Aug.t| 10 1 4 2 6 4 0 8 1 18 10 37 11 56 1 
SEconp Crass. 
1921, June 6 0 103 1 6 2 74 5 0 122 2 25 67 38 3 
1924, June 6 0 103 1 6 2 44 4 9 12 #1 25 4 37 11 
1927, Dec. 63 011 17 2 64 4 11 12 2 25 6 38 #1 
1933, Noy. 5 0 9 1 65 2 3 4 4 10 10 22 11 34. 2 
1939, Mar. 6 0 10 1 7 2 6 410 12 2 25 4 37 10 
1947, Aug.t 7 1 0 111 3.0 5 10 13 2 26 4 38 10 


* First-class travel was abolished in Newcastle and Sydney suburban areas in 1989 and 1940 
respectively, + Current in June, 1949. 


In November, 1933, a reduction of approximately 10 per cent. was made 
in second-class fares and a slightly greater reduction in first-class fares, 
The next change was an increase of 10 per cent. from 1st March, 1939, In 
August, 1947, a further increase of 20 per cent. was imposed on all adult 
fares, subject to a maximum increase, in the case of country journeys, of 
1s. 6d. on first-class single tickets and 1s. on second-class single tickets; 
children’s and students’ fares were not altered. In the suburban services 
first-class accommodation has not been provided in the Newcastle district 
since 1st February, 1939, nor in the Metropolitan district since 1st January, 
1940. ; 


N 
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Particulars of changes in the cost of monthly periodical tickets are 
shown in the following tabla:— 


Table 550.—-Railway Fares—-Monthly Periodical Tickets. 


ae Pent ; ; 100 200 300 
Date. | 5 miles. |10 miles.j20 miles. [34 tiles |50 miles. tea miles. miles. 
| s, d. s. d. 8. d. | 8. d. | 8. a. | 8. d. | 8. d. | 8s. d. 
Frrst Crass. * 
1921, June 30 9 44 0 58 0 69 3 79 9|112 6) 156 3] 181 9 
1922, June.) 30 9) 438 3] 59 3 68 9] 77 Of] 100 3] 1388 9] 168 0 
1924, June 27 4 38 3 52 3 59 9 77 0{| 100 8] 188 9] 168 0 
1928, Jan. 29 4/ 41 0} 5511] 64 O|] 81 6] 106 6| 147 0] 178 O 
1933, Nov. 25 9 36 9 50 3 57 6 69 9 92 61/128 6/155 9 
1939, Mar. | 28 6] 40 38] 53 9 62 3] 76 6/103 9] 142 0/171 0 
1947, Aug.j| 34 3] 48 3] 64 6 74 9 84 3] 114 3] 156 3 | 188 0 
Stconp Cuass. 
1921, June | 20,6/g29 0/ 39 8) 46 0/ 51 O|] 66 9 92 6| 112 6 
1922, June 207 6| 28 9] 39 6] 45 9 51 3 66 9 92 6/112 6 
1924, June 2076 28 8 39 2 44 10 51 3 66 9 92 6/112 6 
1928, Jan, 22$0|] 380 9] 42 O|] 48 O| 54 8 70 9 98 0] 118 9 
1983, Nov. 19 86 27 6| 87 9| 48 3] 48 3] 63 9] 88 9| 107 6 
1939, Mar. 21986 30 8 40 3 46 9 52 9 71 6 98 0/118 0 
1947, Aug.t| 25° 9 36 8] 48 3 56 0] 58 O| 78 9 {107 9| 129 9 


* Virst-class travel was abolished in Newcastle and Sydney suburban areas in 1039 and 1040 
respectively. + Current in June, 1949, 


The fares quoted represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made to women, students, and youths in business, At the beginning of 
January, 1928, fares were raised by about 6 or 7 per cent., and in November, 
1933, a reduction of 10 per cent, was made, An average increase of 10 per 
cent. was made on Ist March, 1939. In August, 1947, the charge for 
suburban periodical tickets was increased by 20 per cent. and for country 
tickets by 10 per cent. . 


Workmen’s weekly tickets are issued at special fares for the Metropolitan 
and Newcastle suburban lines, the Helensburgh-Port Kembla-Kiama section 
‘of the Illawarra line, and the Katoomba-Cooerwull section of the western 
line. The tickets are available for one journey each way per day, excluding 
Sunday; the forward journey is restricted to trains which reach the 
passenger’s destination within specified hours, with due regard to the 
hours of shift workers. Substantial reductions were made as from 1st 
January, 1939, in the charges for workmen’s weekly tickets for distances 
exceeding 10 miles, and a fixed charge of 5s..was introduced for distances 
exceeding 16 miles. The fares were raised by 10 per cent. as from 
1st. March, 1939, and by a further 20 per cent, from August, 1947. 


: f 


*Qurrent, June, 1949, 


for 
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Stats Rataways—Freight Cuyances. 


The system adopted in fixing freights on merchandise and livestock is 
to charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low value and on 
those which are used to assist production, The charge per ton mile decreases 
as the distance hauled increases. 


The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, glassware, 
cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class applies 
to manures. 


The rates for nearly all classes of freight were increased by about 10 
per cent. on Ist March, 1939; exceptions included wool, agricultural produce 
and crude ores. In August, 1947, there were further increases, viz., 40 per 
cent. on the lower classes of freight and 15 per cent. on the higher classes; 
and on 1st February, 1949, substantial increases were imposed on parcels 
previously carried at concession rates, 


The trend of rates for various classes of freight carried for 100 miles 
and 500 miles is shown below. The rates quoted for livestock are per 
four-wheeled truck; other rates are per ton. 


Table 552,—Railway Freight Charges. 


Ordinary Goods. 
Agri- Frozen 
oultural Beef Live- 
Date. Highest | Lowest | Pro- Butter) ‘ond Wool. | stock, 
Class Class duce, Mutton. 
Freight. | Freight. 
100 Mizzs. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, 
1921, June 75 0 6 6 ll 5 81 7 14 7 87.11 }110 5 
1922, June 76 8 6 9 ll 6 85 5} 1811} 41 8/109 9 
1925, June 76 8 6 9 ll 5 2410] 1811 | 41 84109 9 
1926, December 76 8 6 9 12 0 27 4] 18 11) 41 8)]120 9 
1932, December 76 8 6 9 12 0 27° 4) 18 11 | 87 6)108 8 
1933, July 76 8 6 9 12 0 27 4/ 18 11/ 33 9] 97 10 
1937, October 76 8 6 9 12 0 27° «4 18 ll 87 6/108 8 
1939, March 84 4 7 6 12 0 30 1] 2010] 37 61/120 9 
1944, January 84 4 5 11 12 0 27 1] 2010] 87 61/120 9 
1947,’ August* 97 0 8 3 16. 10 31 2] 29 2] 62 6/169 1 
500 Minus. 


s. d,| 8. da 8, dy s. d. a..d.{ 8, df a de 


1911 | 62 8 | 48 4)/, 98 6 | 329: 8 
2011 | 7% U|, 87 8.137 Ll.) 46h 6 


—_ 


1944, January 217 3} 10 
1947, August* 249: 10 16. 


1921, June 193 3 156 0 18 2 94 0] 72 11/104 4] 303 4 
1922, June 197° 6 12 4 19 0 82 4] 43 11/109 656) 299 9 
1925, June 197; 6 | 12 4 19 0: 57 7! 43.11 | 109 6 | 299 9 
1926, December 197 6 12 4 19 11 638 4] 438 11/109 6 | 329 8 
1932, December 197 6 12 4 19 11 63 4] 43 11} 98 5/294 8 
1933, July 197 6 12 4 19 11 63 4] 48 11] 88 8] 267 0 
1937, Ootober 197 6 12 4 19 11 63 4] 43 11] 98 6/296 8 
1939, Maroh 217 3 13.7 19 11 69 8] 48 4] 98 6/329 8 

0 

2. 


' 


* Current, June, 1949, 
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Stare Ratways—GrabdlEnts, 


The railways of New South Wales pass through mountainous country 
over the Great Dividing Range, w) ich separates the narrow coastal plain 
from the interior. Consequently, there are steep gradients and sharp curves 
in many sections, including parts of the trunk lines. Where practicable, 
deviations have been made from time to time to improve the tracks in these 
respects; in 1948 about 98 per cent. of the lines had gradients less steep 
than 1 in 50 and 69 per cent. less than 1 in 100, 


The following statement shows the miles on different gradients in June, 


1948 :— 
Table 553.—Railway Gradients, June, 1948. 
; Southern | Western | Northern A Southern | Western | Northern 
Gradients, System. | System. | System. Total. Gradients. System. | System. | System. Total. 
lin miles miles. miles miles. 
lin niles miles Miles miles. 91 to 100 1203 1772 98 8064 
18 to 30 163 24. 1 ,, 150 261 284 177k 7228 
31,, 40 75 61 55} 1924|]} 151 ,, 200 1414 1224 98 862% 
41 ,, 650 74 52 88 2144); 201 ,, 250 724 77 502 201 
51, 60 724 774 663 217 || 251 ;; 300 102} 110 724 2854 
61 ,, 70 68} 684 42; 1793|| 301 ,, level 9452 9502 7683 | 2,664 
715, 80 188} 1384 181 509 —_——_}——__——|___— 
81 ,, 90 49} 58 524 160 Total «| 2,1893 2,108 1,745% | 6,128} 


Stare Ramways—SIGNALLIne AND SAFETY APPLIANCES. 


In the matter of signalling and safety appliances the railways of New 
South Wales have progressed with modern invention. The points are inter- 
locked on all the lines with the exception of a few in remote country dis- 
tricts where the traffic is light. The automatic signalling system is in 
operation on all the suburban lines under the electrical system. 


State Ratways—-Robiina Stock. 


The following table shows particulars of the rolling stock of the State 
railways each year from 1939 to 1948 :— 


Table 554,—Railways—Rolling Stock. 


goin | Xe, | Caaching | waggone, | Serviee || sbi | ae, | Opashine | waggons| Sari 
1939 1,284 2,808 22,883 1,424 1944 1,147 2,822 24,368 | 1,298 
1040 1,254 2,836 22,831 1,384 1945 1,148 2,827 24,183 1,800 
1941 1,224 2,850 22,801 1,278 1946 1,161 2,816 24,444] 1,271 
1942 1,149 2,859 28,278 1,202 1947 1,156 2,809 24,282 | 1,288 
1943 1,151 2,839 23,970 1,310 1948 1,164 2,806 24,188 1,284 


Since the end of the war (1945), there has been a serious shortage :of 
rolling stock, particularly of freight vehicles; production in the railway 
workshops and under contract has not been sufficient to replace old vehicles 
withdrawn from service. 
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A detailed classification of the rolling stock, showing number and 
capacity, is shown in the statement below :— 


Table 555.—Railways—Rolling Stock, Number and Capacity. 


At 30th June. 
Classification. 1929, 1939. 1948, 
No. | Capacity.) No. | Capacity. No. | Capacity, 
Tractive Tractive Tractive 
power. power. power. 
thous. lb. thous. lb, thous. Ib. 
Locomotive—Steam ... ve) 1,425 36,363 | 1,279 35,490 | 1,159 32,938 
Diesel Power Vans . ua ne 5 50 5 50 
Coaching— pas’gers, pas’gers, pas’gers, 
Passenger ... Sea ...| 2,208 | 188,599 | 2,254 | 139,029 | 2,850 | 141,327 
Motor Passenger ... ats 32 1,664 57 2,840 49 | - 2,482 
Sleeping... oe ae 124 2,771 127 2,629 127 2,557 
Horse Boxes, Brake Vans, 
etc. ... ee ee 413 369 370 577 280 176 
Total... ...| 2,777 | 148,403 | 2,808 | 145,075 | 2,806 | 146,49 : 
Goods— tons. tons, tons. 
Open Waggons ... ...| 17,564 | 298,812 | 17,614 | 285,120 | 18,811 | 329,721 
Livestock Waggons | 3,104 19,652 | 3,013 19,100 | 2,915 18,332 
Louvred Vans... ..{ 1,028 16,292 | 1,174 18,658 | 1,161 20,342 
Refrigerator Vans sh 237 3,432 302 4,724 340 5,774 
Brake Vans es sie 711 vas 662 wre 688 es 
Other st oe vs 710 815 68 900 | - 273 3,082 
Total... ...| 22,709 | 339,003 | 22,833 | 328,502 | 24,188 | 377,251 
Service Stock ... Sd «| 1,578 ie 1,424 tae 1,234 


Rail motors have been provided in a number of country districts where 
the population does not warrant the provision of ordinary services. 
Diesel train services are operated between Parkes and Broken Hill, a 
distance of 422 miles. In April, 1948, the first of four new air-conditioned 
trains for the Sydney-Newcastle service was placed in operation. 


VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In the southern portion of New South Wales the Government of Victoria 
has acquired certain railway interests by the purchase from a private com- 
pany of a line between Deniliquin and Moama, and the construction and 
maintenance of five border railways by agreement with the Government 
of New South Wales. 


The agreement provides for railways of 5ft. 3in. gauge, but the 
works within New South Wales are constructed suitably for conversion 
to the standard gauge, viz., 4{t, 84in. ‘The lines are operated by the 
Victorian Railway Commissioners, 
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Three of the lines authorised undet the agreement were opened for 
traffic aud the length of these, with the Deniliquin-Moama line, was 24% 
miles 11 chains; since 1943-44 the Murrabit-Stony Crossing line (88 miles 
47 chains) lias been closed to traffic. Particulars of the capital cost, revenue, 
etc., of these lines are given in the following table:— 


Table 556.—Victorian Government Railways in New South Wales—Capital 
Cost, Revenue, etc. 


iy CE Re oe a 


Expenditure. 
Year ‘ 
Oe I: 
ended Pee Revenue. . Passengers Goods 
28th 28th Feb Working Carried. | Carried. 
Feb, y Expenses.| Interest. | Total. 
* 

£ £ £ £ £ No. tons. 
1939 1,209,605 45,744 53,394 50,136 | 103,530 16,414 | 118,422 
1943 1,458,712 63,385 63,991 | 54,268 | 118,260 36,581 | 134,181 


1944° 1,455,626 77,002 69,185 52,436 | 121,621 39,152 | 115,006 


1945 1,450,505 59,061 64,256 51,678 | 115,934 33,280 | 120,383 
1946 1,445,384 48,937 62,116 51,377 | 113,493 27,188 | 101,711 
1947 1,460,210 67,471 75,191 50,714 | 125,905 22,193 | 115,109 
1948 1,451,872 59;552 68,135 48,084 | 116,219 15,956 94,162 


* Includes: current depreciation, 


The number of train miles run by the Victorian border railways in 
1947-48 was 64,878, Employees at 28th February, 1948, numbered 77, 


PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES. 


The established policy in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
under State control, arid with tlie exception of short lines connecting coal 
and other mines with the main railways, there are only 85 miles of private 
lines open for general traflic. 

During the year 1888 a line of 8 ft. 6 in. gauge was laid down from 
Broken Hill to the South Australian border, a distance of 87 miles. A 
short line, privately owned, but operated by the Department of Railways, 
connects the Warwick Farm Racecourse with the Government railway at 
Liverpool. 

The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West Wallsend and Sea- 
ham Collieries with Cockle Creek. The Sottth Maitland system serves the 
mining ‘districts of East Greta and Cessnock, and'another line runs between 
the collieries. in Hexham and Minmi. The New’ Red Head: line connects 
Belmont: and Adamstown. Particulars of' these railways were published 
on page 872 of the 1939-40 issue of the Year Book. 


RAILWAY GAUGES OF ‘AUSTRALIA: 


‘Particulars of the gauges of the railways in each State as at 30th June, 
1948, are shown below. The figures relate to Government lines and to 
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private railways open for general traffic, classified aceording to the States 


in which they are located. 


for special traffic are not included in the figures :— 


Particulars of private lines used exclusively 


Table 557.—-Rajlway Lines and Gauges in Australia at 30th June, 1948, 


Route Miles of each Gauge open for Traffic. 
State : Total 
: Miles. 
2 ft. 2ft.6in. | 3ft. 6 in. | 4ft. 84in. | 5 ft. 3 in, 
New South Wales ... out 37 6,178 243 6,458 
Victoria or os 114 eae ee 4,383 4,407 
Quesnsland .,. bee 116 6,510 69 re 6,695 
South Australia an 
Northern Territory 2,206 654. 1,480 4,340 
Western Australia . ov 4,625 454 “a 5;079- 
Tasmania ... eee 7 724 aoa ate 731 
Austratian Capital : 
Territory... ... see aes wes 5 we 5 
Total 123 114 14,102 7,360 6,106 27,805 


The distances by rail between Sydney and the other capital cities are as. 
follows :—Brisbane via North Coast line 618 miles, Brisbane via Wallan- 
garra 715 miles, Melbourne 590 miles, Adelaide via Melbourne, 1,078 miles,. 
and Perth via Melbourne 2,695 miles. The journey from Sydney to Broken 
Hill via Melbourne and Adelaide is 1,409: miles, but a line across New South 
Wales opened for traffic in November, 1927, affords direct communication 
over a distance of 699 miles. 


Railway works undertaken for the purpose of facilitating interstate 
communication have been described in previous issues of the Year Book. 


STANDARDISATION or AUSTRALIAN Ramway GAuGES. 


In 1921 a Royal Commission reported on the diversity of railway 
gauges in Australia, and ou its recommendations the Premiers’ Confer- 
ence of that year resolved that a uniform gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) was essential 
to the development and defeuce of the Conimonwealth. Subsequently, 
intérstate routes were shortened and breaks of gauge eliminated between 
certain points, but other steps to unify gauges were not taken. 


Rail transport difficulties of the war years (1939-45) prompted the 
Commonwealth Government to instruct the Director-General of Land 
Transport (Sir Harold Clapp) to. report on the standardisation of Aus- 
tralian railway gauges. His report was presented in March, 1945, and 
the recommendations were summarised on page 206 of the 50th edition of 
the Official Year Book. 


The recommendations were. accepted in principle at. the Premiers’ Con- 
ference in August, 1945, and the-proposals (with some modifications) were 
adopted in detail at a. later Conference in: January, 1946. Subsequently, 
Queensland and Western Australia) raised! objections: in respect of their 
parts, but: the Commonwealth and'the three south-eastern States agreed. to 
éarty out the works recommended (except the Dajarra:Birdum line); New 
South Wales also agreed to extend its line from Bourke to Barringun on the 
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Queensland border, and the Commonwealth undertook to convert the Port 
Augusta-Alice Springs line (not covered by the original plan) and to 
extend it to Birdum. 

For the Commonwealth the agreement was ratified by the Commonwealth 
Railway Standardisation Agreement Act, 1946. The provisions of this 
Act relating to the financing of the scheme and the allocation of costs 
between the Commonwealth and the States were outlined in the Year Book 
No. 50 on page 207. 

The Act also provided for a Railways Council, consisting of Common- 
wealth and State Ministers, to make decisions in matters arising in imple- 
menting the agreement, and a Railways Standardisation Board, comprising 
a Director-General and four other persons qualified in railway engineering 
or administration, to co-ordinate the works to be carried out by the several 
constructing authorities. 

An enabling Act was passed by the South Australian Parliament in 
December, 1946, but up to May, 1949, the agreement had not been 
ratified by New South Wales or Victoria, 


STATE TRAMWAY AND OMNIBUS SERVICES. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


The State Government conducts tramway and omnibus services in the 
Metropolitan and Newcastle districts. All the tramways are the property 
of the Government, but there are numerous privately owned omnibus 
services in these districts and in other parts of the State. The first Govern- 
nent omnibus service in Newcastle was commenced on 22nd September, 
1932, and in the Metropolis on 25th December, 1932. 


The Government tramway and omnibus services are administered by 
the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, who also exercises 
special powers for the regulation of the private omnibus services, as 
described on page 634, The tramways were administered by the Railway 
Commissioners until August, 1980; and after a number of changes had 
been made in the administration of the State transport services, they 
were vested in the Commissioner for Road Transport in December, 1932. 


Tramways and Omnibuses—Reports on Administration. 


- The rapid deterioration in the finances of the State tramways and 
omnibuses after the war (1939-45) induced the Government to obtain 
independent reports on the administration of the services. In August, 
1947, the Tasmanian Commissioner for Transport made a report recom- 
mending certain financial adjustments (including relief of capital indeb- 
tedness), improved methods of fare collection, etc. 


A further report was submitted in May, 1949, by a committee of three 
representatives of the London Passenger Transport Board, who recom- 
mended the establishment of a Transport Commission to co-ordinate all 
transport services throughout New South Wales. The Commission would 
comprise a Director of Transport and Highways as chairman, the Com- 
missioner for Railways, the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tram- 
ways, the Commissioner for Main Roads and the President of the Maritime 
Services Board. The committee also made a number of recommendations 
regarding administrative policy, including a proposal for the gradual 
substitution of buses for trams, 
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Lenora or State TRAMWAYS. 


The length of the State tramways is 171 miles, viz., 142 miles of tram- 
ways and 9 miles of trolley-bus routes in the Metropolitan district, and 
20 miles of tramways in Newcastle. In 1926, there were 2284 miles of 
tramways, consisting of 180 miles in the Metropolis, 35 miles in Newcastle, 
4 miles in Maitland and 10 miles in Broken Hill. The tramways in Mait- 
land and Broken Hill were closed in 1927, and some services in other 
districts have been replaced by railway or omnibus services. The tram 
services were extended across Sydney Harbour Bridge in March, 1932, and 
the omnibus services in August, 1987. 

The gauge of the tramways is 4 feet 84 inches, and all the services aro 
operated by electric power. 


The route and track mileage of the tramways at 30th June, 1948, is 
shown below, the figures being exclusive of 43 miles 59 chains of sidings, 
loops and crossovers. 


Table 558.—State Tramways——Length of Lines, June, 1948. 


Li Route Track 

oe Mileage.* Mileage. 
Metropolitan— mis, ch. mis, ch, 
City and Main Suburban Lines ... ds | (a) 113 11 214 62 
North Sydney... ait a Pan as 21 30 41 20 
} Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita... in 8 33 15 5 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands a a 1 50 1 60 
Kogarah-Rockdale-Sans Souci as en (1) 6 32 10 56 
Total, Metropolitan ste a .{ (c) 160 76 283 33 
Newcastle City and Suburban aa “8 te 20 31 36 61 
Total Tramways, June, 1948 ss we] (ec) VIL 27 320 14 


* Includes trolley-bus routes (a) 2 mls. 18 chns.; (6) 6 mis. 32 chns,; (c) 8 mls, 50 chns, 
+ Bus service substituted in July, 1948. 


FINANoES oF THE Stare Tramway AND OMNIBUS SERVIOES. 


Prior to the year 1938-39, the State tramway and motor omnibus services 
were administered as separate undertakings and separate financial accounts 
were published. As the omnibus services were extended into areas pre- 
viously served by trams, the two undertakings were merged into a joint 
enterprise, and the manner of presenting the annual accounts was altered 
in 1938-39, Since then, separate details regarding the financial results have 
not been available. 


State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Funds. 


The capital of the State tramways and omnibuses has been obtained 
mainly from the General Loan Account of the State and is interest-bearing 
excepting a small advance from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and 
capital reserves. The latter consist of profits from the sale of assets, and 
receipts from the Public Vehicles Fund comprising half the service license 
fees on motor omnibus services in the Metropolitan and Newcastle Trans- 
port Districts. 
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At 30th June, 1948, the capital debt of the tramways, as represented by 
repayable advances, amounted to £7,536,671, consisting of £7,496,150 owing 
to the General Loan Account and £40,521 to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund; capital reserves amounted to £171,227, viz., profits from the sale of 
assets £57,714, and receipts from the Public Vehicles Fund, £113,513. The 
capital debt of the motor omnibus services, amounting to £1,894,624, is owing 
to the General Loan Account. 


State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Cost of Assets. 


The capital cost of the tramway and omnibus assets at 30th June, 1938,. 
and later years is shown in the following table. The total capital cost 
of the services exceeds the amount of capital funds stated above by reason 
of the purchase of new assets and the repayment of capital indebtedness 
from revenue reserved for depreciation. 


Table 559.—State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Cost. 


Metropolitan. Newcastle. Total, 
At Tramways 
30th June. Tramways, Omni- Tram- Omni- inntwave: Omni- and " 
buses. ways. buses. buses. Omni- 
buses. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1938 8,308,605 | 688,100 | 830,300 17,037 9,138,905 | 705,137 | 9,844,042° 
1939 8,306,480 | 799,998 | 832,880 89,134 | 9,139,360 | 889,132 | 10,028,492° 
1940 8,283,992 | 948,162 | 832,849 96,933 | 9,116,841 |1,045,095 | 10,161,936. 
1941 8,079,887 |1,007,089 | 830,036 | 109,923 | 8,909,923 [1,117,012 | 10,026,935. 
1942 7,943,095 | 984,607 | 815,978 | 131,535 | 8,759,073 |1,116,142 9,875,215. 
1943 7,922,562 | 954,616 | 793,969 | 147,506 | 8,716,531 |1,102,122 | 9,818,653. 
1944 7,918,147 | 985,980 | 793,348 | 158,093 | 8,711,495 |1,144,073 | 9,855,568. 
1945 7,922,434 |1,015,079 | 792,401 | 163,275 | 8,714,835 |1,178,354 | 9,893,189: 
1946 7,934,314 |1,030,213 | 792,401 | 163,275 | 8,726,715 |1,193,488 | 9,920,203 
1947 7,048,188 |1,449,333 | 792,401 | 178,736 | 8,735,589 |1,628,069 | 10,363,658. 
1948 7,954,622 Coe 799,866 | 225,281 | 8,754,488 |2,630,943 | 11,385,431 


The capital cost of the tramways at 30th June, 1948, comprised cost of 


land and building £1,466,186, permanent way £2,906,444, substations and. 
electric distribution system £1,090,378, rolling stock £2,852,027, plant and 
machinery £289,458, and stores £150,000. The capital cost of the omnibuses 
consisted of land and buildings £221,349, omnibuses £2,353,857, and plant 
and machinery £55,737. 
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‘Particulars of the accumulated depreciation and sinking fund reserves 
of the State tramways and omnibuses are shown in the following state- 
ament :— 


Table 560.—State: Tramways and Omnibuses—Depreciation and 
Sinking Fund Reserves. 


At Depreciation Reserve. |; Sinking Fund Reserve. Total. 
30th 
June, ; F : 
Tramways. |.Omnibuses. | Tramways. | Omnibuses. | Tramways. | Omnibuses, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1938 572,710 302,112 316,658 2,487 889,368 304,599 
1939 687,285 407,920 342,939 2,469 1,030,224 410,389 
1940 797,066 548,993 331,656 3,539 1,128,722 552,532 
1941 904,995 685,304 376,619 5,098 1,281,614 690,402 
1942 1,016,976 793,400 422,337 6,559 1,439,313 799,959 
1943 1,122,404 855,059 477,965 8,077 1,600,369 863,136 
1944 1,239,422 928,846 522,827 9,668 1,762,249 938,514 
1945 1,339,622 973,434 579,547 11,452 1,919,169 984,886 
1946 1,440,947 1,003,356 635,783 13,287 2,076,730 1,016,643 
1947 1,541,814 1,016,702 693,040 16,042 2,234,854 1,032,744 
1948 1,638,604 1,164,324 750,842 19,441 2,389,446 1,183,765 


State Tramways and Omnibuses—Revenue and Hapenditure. 


Particulars of the annual revenue of the State tramways and omnibuses 
‘and the working expenses of both services combined are as follows :— 


Table 561.—State Tramways and Omnibuses—Gross Earnings and 
Working Expenses. 


Gross Earnings. Working Expenses. 
Year Net 
ended es Earn- 
: Adminis- | Current : 
30th June. Tramways. are Total. |tration andj Deprecia-| Total. mgs: 
: Operation. tion. 


1938 3,529,368 | 765,356 | 4,294,724 | 3,559,056 | 258,139 | 3,817,195) 477,529 
1939 3,448,792 | 925,542 | 4,374,334 | 3,707,139 | 242,523 | 3,949,662) 424,672 
1940 3,330,593 {1,137,316 | 4,467,909 | 3,767,833 | 265,103 | 4,032,936) 434,973 
1941 3,436,195 |1,353,891 | 4,790,086 | 3,931,943 | 257,208 | 4,189,151; 600,935 
1942 3,802,494 |1,626,918 | 5,429,412 | 4,646,224 | 222,043 | 4,368,267) 561,145 
1943 4,114,175 [1,467,670 | 5,581,845 | 4,946,017 | 191,173 | 5,137,190] 444,655 
1944 4,301,530 |1,398,790 | 5,700,320 | 5,145,515 | 190,900 | 5,336,415; 363,905 
1945 4,319,891 |1,469,891 | 5,789,782 | 5,347,615 | 166,294 | 5,513,909) 275,873 
1946 4,370,196 |1,565,477 | 5,935,673 | 5,826,293 | 152,539 | 5.978,832)(—) 43,159 
1947 4,359,640 |1,746,145 | 6,105,785 | 6,227,588 | 145,748 | 6,373,336) (-)267,551 
1948 5,309,778 |2,544,584 | 7,854,362 | 7,895,436 | 254,657 | 8,150,093 (-)295,731 


a 3 g £ £ £ - | £ 
| 


(-) Deficiency. 


The rapid increase in gross earnings in.the war years, and the larger 
share of the tramways in that increase, reflected the effects. of severe petrol 
rationing on private motor traffic, and curtailment of the previously 
expanding omnibus services after 1940-41 because of reduced supplies of 
fuel oil and otler requisites. The restricted omnibus services were gradually 


*10819—6 
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restored during the three years ended 30th June, 1948. Of gross earnings, 
which increased by £8,480,028 or 79.6 per cent. between 1938-39 and 1947-48, 
omnibuses earned 21.2 per cent. in 1988-89 and 32.4 per cent. in 1947-48. 

The excess of earnings over working expenses was greater in 1940-41 than 
for several years, but thereafter operating costs increased rapidly (and 
faster than earnings) because of higher salaries and wages, rising prices 
of materials and the heavy cost of maintaining the ageing, and often over- 
loaded, trams and omnibuses. Working expenses absorbed 90.8 per cent. 
of gross earnings in 1938-39, and 95.2 per cent. in 1944-45, but exceeded 
them by £48,159, or 0.7 per cent., in 1945-46, and by £267,551 or 4.4 per cent., 
in 1946-47. As the result of an increase of 1d. per journey in adult fares 
from 1st July, 1947, gross earnings in 1947-48 increased by £1,748,578 or 
28.6 per cent., but working expenses rose almost proportionately and 
exceeded earnings by £295,731 or 3.8 per cent. 

Loan charges required 9.2 per cent. of gross earnings in 1938-39 but 
only 4.8 per cent. of them in 1947-48; over the period they were lightened 
because of repayments to the Treasury and reductions in the rate of 
interest payable on the public debt of the State. 

In every year from 1983-34 to 1943-44, earnings of these services more 
than covered all working and capital charges, but there were losses in each 
of the four years 1944-45 to 1947-48, the deficit of £675,890 in 1947-48 being 
the highest on record. Between 1943-44 and 1947-48, working expenses 
increased by £2,818,678, earnings by £2,154,042, and capital charges by 
£24,378, 

The net financial results of the tramways and omnibuses, after the pay- 
ment of capital debt charges, are shown below :— 


Table 562.—State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Charges 
and Net Results. 


Capital Charges. 


Year 
ended Net Current 
30th Earnings. Exchange + as Total Surplus. 
June. Interest. on pa nde Capital T 
Interest. : Charges. 
* 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


1938 477,529 336,872 42,573 38,349 417,794 59,735 
1939 424,672 320,154 42,271 41,537 403,962 20,710 
1940 434,973 316,949 44,542 44,592 406,083 28,890 
1941 600,935 313,918 44,216 46,522 404,656 196,279 
1942 561,145 294,777 41,465 47,179 383,421 177,724 
1943 444,655 280,737 40,016 57,145 377,898 66,757 
1944 363,905 271,246 38,082 46,453 355,781 8,124 
1945 275,873 273,098 39,298 58,504 370,900 |{-) 95,027 
19465 |(-) 43,159 244,287 33,589 58,071 335,947 |(-) 379,106 
1947 |(-)267,551 240,318 32,931 60,013 333,262 |(-) 600,813 
1948  |(-)295,731 282,859 36,100 61,200 380,159 |(—) 675,890 


* Includes Loan Management Expenses. (-) Deficiency. + 
t Subject to further appropriations for arrears of depreciation in 1942-43 and earlier yeats—see below. 


Since the inception of the Government omnibuses in 1932, annual provi- 
sion has been made for accruing depreciation of omnibus assets. This 
system was adopted in regard to tramways in 1983-84; previously tram- 
way assets had been written off only when abandoned or scrapped. 
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The charges for depreciation in the years reviewed are represented by 
the total of current depreciation in Table 561 and Sinking Fund in Table 
562. In addition to charges applicable to the year of operation, large appro- 
priations were made between 1933-34 and 1942-48 in respect of accumu- 
lated arrears of depreciation.. These further appropriations and the 
balance of surplus then remaining in each year 1937-38 to 1942-43 were as 
follows :— 


1937-38. 1938-39. 1939-40. 1940-41, 1941-42, 1942-43, 


Arrears of 
Depreciation ... £ 31,634 6,205 17,385 181,713 150,884 32,809 
Final Surplus... £ =. 28,101 14,505 11,505 14,566 26,840 33,948 


In 1947-48, current depreciation charges amounted to £254,657, or 3.2 
per cent. of gross earnings. 


In 1947-48 the total earnings of the State tramways and omnibuses 
amounted to £7,854,362, of which £7,110,905, or 90.5 per cent., was obtained 
from services in the Metropolitan distet and £743,457, or 9.5 per cent., 
from the Newcastle services. 


Details of the financial results of the Metropolitan services are as 
fellows :— 


Table 563.—State Tramways and Omnibuses—Metropolitan Services. 


Revenue, Expenditure. 
Year Current 
ended Adminis- : Surplus, 
: F Current | Capital Total 
30th June. Tramways. Omni- traplon, Deprecia-| Debt Expendi- : 
buses. | Operating * é 
E tion. Charges. ture, 
| Expenses. 
i | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1938 | 3,304,526 | 708,898 | 3,324,023 | 239,742 | 372,505 | 3,936,270 77,154 
19389 | 3,244,278 | 838,007 | 3,459,958 | 224,466 | 356,518 | 4,040,942 41,343 
1940 | 3,145,741 |1,021,895 | 3,516,210 | 243,949 | 363,132 | 4,123,291 44,345 
1941 | 3,241,529 |1,209,946 | 3,662,884 | 237,741 | 355,435 | 4,256,060 195,415 
1942 | 3,575,724 |1,411,155 | 4,298,910 | 204,097 | 334,592 | 4,837,599 149,280 
1943 | 3,841,406 |1,238,066 | 4,530,722 | 172,908 | 330,470 | 5,034,100 45,372 
1944 | 4,004,484 |1,164,968 | 4,682,422 | 174,014 | 307,368 | 5,163,804 5,648 


1945 | 4,013,027 |1,222,672 | 4,858,289 | 151,188 | 323,121 | 5,332,598 |(-) 96,899 
1946 | 4,070,752 |1,301,545 | 5,285,884 | 140,579 | 292,127 | 5,718,590 |(—-)346,293 
1947 | 4,079,672 1,432,608 | 5,624,641 | 134,520 | 289,211 | 6,048,372 |(-)536,092 
1948 | 4,983,623 /2,127,282 | 7,151,064 | 224,602 | 336,896 | 7,712,562 |(-)601,657 


* Subject to further appropriations for arrears of depreciation in 1942-48 and earlier years, 
(-) Deficiency. 


Tramway earnings represented 70.1 per cent., and omnibus earnings 
29.9 per cent. of the total Metropolitan earnings in 1947-48. 


The further appropriations from surpluses as shown for arrears of 
depreciation of tramway assets were £16,920, £6,205, £17,885, £179,968, 
£129,868 and £12,187, respectively, in the years 1987-38 to. 1942-48. The 
deficiency, £96,899, in 1944-45 was the first of the Metropolitan services 
since the adoption in 1983-34 of the practice of including in the accounts 
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a charge for current. depreciation. In 1947-48 working expenses, including: 
depreciation, exceeded earnings by £264,761, and after adding debt charges,. 
the deficiency amounted to £601,657. 

As the next statement shows, omnibuses provide a larger proportion of 
the services in Newcastle than in the Metropolitan district; in 1947-48. 
the proportions of earnings in Newcastle were 56.1 per cent. from omni-— 
buses and 48.9 per cent. from tramways. 


Table 564.—State Tramways and Omnibuses—Neweastle Services. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ax Current. 
ended Omni ene Current’ | Capital Total Deficit. 
30th June.) Tramways. b -? | Deprecia-| Debt Expendi- * 
uses, | Operating ‘ : 
Tix tion, Charges, ture, 
‘Xpenses. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1938 224,842 56,458 235,033 18,397 45,289 298,719 17,419 
1939 204,514 87,535 247,181 18,057 47,444 312,682 20,633. 
1940 184,852 | 115,421 261,623 21,154 42,951 315,728 15,466. 
1941 194,656 | 148,945 269,059 19,467 49,221 337,747 |, +864 
1942 226,770 | 215,762 347,314 17,946 48,828 414,088 $28,444 
1943 272,769 | 229,604 415,295 18,265 47,428 480,988 +21,385- 
1944 297,046 | 233,822 463,093 16,886 48,413 528,392 $2,476 

1945 306,534 | 247,219 489,326 15,106 47,779 552,211 41,872 

1946 299,444 | 263,932 540,409 11,960 43,820 596,189 32,8135. 
1947 279,968 | 313,537 602,947 11,228 44,051 658,226 64,721 

1948 326,155 | 417,302 744,372 30,055 43,263 817,690 74,238. 


* Subject:to further appropriations for arrears of depreciation in 1942-48 and earlier years. + Surplus, 


Additional appropriations in respect of arrears of depreciation of tram- 
way assets in Newcastle amounted to £14,714 in 1987-88, £1,750 in 1940-41, 
£21,016 in 1941-42 and £20,622 in 1942-438. 


Except for the five years 1940-41 to 1944-45, the Newcastle services have 
not shown a profit since 1938-34, 
State Tramway and Ownipus TRrarric. 


The following statement contains particulars of the passenger traffic im 
the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts in various years :— 


Table 565.—State Tramways and Omnibuses—Passenger Traffic. 


thousands. 
Tramways. Omnibuses. Tramways and Omnibuses. 
Year : 
ended Metro- New- Metro- New- Metro- New- 
80th June. politan.* | castle. | politan.* | castle. | politan.* | castle. note, 
1929 315,668 17,808 to sa 315,668 17,808 333,476: 


1931 253,243 13,104 or _ 253,243 13,104 266,347 
1938 297,400 20,671 50,096 2,557 | 347,496 23228 370,724 
1939 | 292,118 18,666 59,146 5,269 | 351,264 23,935 375,199 
1940 281,717 16,999 71,942 7,683 | 353,659 24,682 378,341 
1941 293,746 17,782 85,752 9,609 | 379,498 27,391 406,889- 
1942 339,648 20,905 102,334 13,750 | 441,982 34,655 416,637 
1943 362,224 24,913 98,751 15,064 | 460,975 39,977 500,952 
1944 390,684 28,063 100,412 15,363 | 491,096 43426 534,522 
1945 394,509 29,716 105,103 16,581 | 499,612 46,297 545,909 
1946 389.300 28,044 108,043 17,117 | 497,343 45,161 542',504 
1947 377,530 25,640 112,562 18,230 | 490,092 43,870 ') 533,962" 
1948 344,710 23,029 124,253 20,400 | 468,963 43,429 ||. 512,392. 


* Excluding passengers across the Sydney Harbour Bridge whose journeys did not-extend beyond ‘the 
Bridge section—see next table. 
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The chief factors responsible for the rapid growth of passenger traffic 
during the war years were the high levels of employment and earnings and 
the decline in private motor traffic caused by petrol rationing. Between 
1938-39 and 1944-45, the total number of passengers increased by 170,710,000 
or 45.5 per cent., but since 1944-45 there has been a decline of 32,517,000 
or 6 per. cent. 

During the war years, many former city-suburban omnibus services in 
Sydney and Newcastle were run only as feeder services to the tram- 
way systems in order to economise in manpower, fuel and equipment. 
While this system operated, separate tickets were issued for the tram and 
omnibus portions of each through, journey; consequently passenger figures 
for the war years are slightly inflated. The decline in tram passenger 
journeys in the last three years was partly due to the restoration of 
through omnibus services and partly to the increase in fares from July, 
1947, Since 1944-45, omnibus passengers have increased by 22,966,000 .om 
18.8 per cent., largely owing to the removal of war-time restrictions, 


Statistics of passenger traffic are obtained from records of tickets issued 
and, as a general rule, each ticket represents a passenger journey. For 
omnibus journeys over the Sydney Harbour Bridge section, however, a 
special ticket is issued to each passenger and a second ticket if the journey 
extends over any other section. The total number of passengers carried hy 
trams and omnibuses across the bridge since 1937-88 is stated below; those 
whose journey extended beyond the Bridge section are also included in, 
Table 565. 


Table 566.—Sydney Harbour Bridge—Tramway and Omnibus 
Passenger Traffic. 


thousands. 
Yoar. : Year. . 
fom | waye, | buses | Teel |! Som | waya | buses, | Total 
June. June. 
1938 10,396 962 11,358 1944 17,302 5,394 22,698 
1939 11,453 1,628 13,081 1945 17,478 5,687 23,165 
1940 12,823 3,847 16,670 1946 17,275 6,007 23,282 
1941 13,323 5,492 18,815 1947 16,595 7,611 24,206 
1942 15,089 6,304 21,393 1948 16,203 8,612 24,815. 
1943 16,254 6,008 22,257 


Statistics of tram car mileage have not been available since 1989-40. In 
1946-47 the mileage of omnibuses was 16,065,000 miles in the Metropolitan 
district and 8,986,000 in Newcastle, and the mileages in 1947-48 were 
18,851,000 and 4,307,000, respectively. Average gross earnings per omnibus 
mile in the Metropolitan district were 21.4d. in 1946-47 and 27.1d. in 
1947-48. In Newcastle the average was 19.1d. in 1946-47 and 28.3d, in 
1947-48, 


Tram AND Omwnisus Fares. 


The tramways are divided into sections of an average length of 
approximately 2 miles in the Metropolitan district and 14. miles in. 
Newcastle. : 


i 

| 
vt 
st 
{ 
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The fares charged on trams since 1st November, 1920, and subsequent 
dates, when alterations were made, are shown below :— 


Table 567.—-State Tramways—Scale of Fares, to 30th June, 1949. 


Date of Alteration. November, 1948, 
1 
Sections. Mon. to 
Nov. Dec. Oct. July, Fri., All other 
1920, 1927, 1982. 1947, 4:30 a.m. times. 
to 8 p.m. 
d. d d. d. d. d. 
One 2 2 2 3 3 4 
Two 3 4 3 4 5 6 
Three 4 5 4 5 6 q 
Four de 5 6 5 6 7 8 
Five and six... 6 6 6 vi 8 9 
Harbour Bridge * ie 3* 2* 2* 2* 
* Dates of change were:—March, 1932, 4d.; October, 1932, 3d.; January, 1939, 2d, From 


November, 1948, passengers across the Bridge section only were charged ordinary one section fares, 


The tram fares on Sundays were higher by 1d. per journey between 1st 
November, 1920, and 11th February, 1923, when this extra charge was 
abolished. In December, 1980, a maximum fare of 4d. was fixed for tram 
travel between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays, and on 2nd 
February, 1981, this concession became general on the Newcastle tramways 
irrespective of the day or hour of the journey. From 1st July, 1947, the 
concession was withdrawn from the Metropolitan services, and at New- 
castle the maximum fare was increased to 5d.; in addition, all fares (except 
for the Bridge section only) were increased by 1d. per journey. The fares 
were increased again on 29th November, 1948, by 1d. for all journeys of 
more than one section between 4.30 a.m. and 8 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays; 
in addition, a surcharge of 1d. per journey was imposed on all journeys 
(including those of one section only) on Saturdays and Sundays and on 
Mondays to Fridays between 8 p.m. and 4.80 a.m. Concession fares to 
‘pensioners and others were increased proportionately. 

Children are carried at lower rates than adults. The fare for children 
under 12 years of age was 1d. for one, two or three sections, and 2d. for 
longer journeys, until 1st August, 1934, when the fare was reduced to 1d. 
‘per journey for children under 14 years. The Harbour Bridge fare for 
‘children was reduced from 2d. to 1d. on 1st January, 1939. The maximum 
age for children’s fares was increased to 15 years on Ist January, 1943, to 
conform with the change in the school leaving age. School pupils up to 
18 years of age travel at children’s rates on journeys to and from school, 

The average length of fare sections on the Government motor omnibus 
‘services is approximately 14 miles. Up to 30th June, 1947, the fare was 2d. 
for the first section and, in most cases, 1d. for each additional section. On 
1st July, 1947, the fare for the first section was increased to 8d. Omnibus 
fares were increased on the same basis as tram fares on 29th November, 
1948, with additional increases in respect of journeys of six sections or 
longer. The children’s fare is 1d. ‘for each 9d. or part thereof of the 
corresponding adult fare. 

Weekly omnibus tickets are issued on the Wynyard-Epping and 
Wynyard-Palm Beach routes in the Metropolitan district and on various 
routes in the Newcastle district. 
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STATE TRANSPORT SERVICES—WORKSHOPS, EMPLOYMENT, ETC. 


State Ratways AND TRAMWAYS—WoRKSHOPS. 


Workshops have been established to meet the requirements of the various 
branches of the State railways and tramways. The principal railway shops 
are situated at Eveleigh, close to the Central Railway Station, and at 
Chullora, 11 miles distant. There are large workshops at Newcastle, 
Goulburn, and Bathurst to supply the needs of the permanent-way branch 
by the preparation of structural steelwork, fish-plates, tools, implements 
and other articles. Engine repairs are undertaken at a number of smaller 
workshops in country localities. 


The principal tramway workshops are situated at Randwick, in Sydney, 
and there is a smaller establishment at Newcastle. 


Particulars regarding the factories for railway and tramway rolling 
stock are published in the chapter “Factories,” . 


Strarm Ramways anp TRAMWAYS—ELeEctriciry SuPPLy. 


For the supply aud distribution of electric current to the State railways 
and tramways there are three main generating stations under the coutrol of 
the Commissioner for Railways, viz., Ultimo and White Bay in Sydney, 
and one in Newcastle. A smaller station was opened in January, 1928, 
at Lithgow, near the State coal mine. A number of substations are in 
operation throughout the suburban areas. 


Particulars of the electrical energy generated at each power station and 
the purposes for which it was used are shown below:— 


Table 568.—Electricity Generated and Used for State Railways and Tramways. 
million kilowatt hours. 


Year ended 30th June, 


Particulars, 


x00. | 1040. | 041, 1942, | 1943, | 1944, | 1045. | 1946. | 1047, | 1048, 
' 


White Bay ...{ 290 306 321 355 344 296 815 3338 380 424 
Ultimo ... w.| 184 184 218 245 268 272 291 289 300 302 
Newcustle wef 182 145 170 195 224 265 267 263 323 366 
Lithgow ... as 25 26 25 27 29 34 84 33 39 44 
Units Purchased ... os eae om 6 26 39 26 31 40 47 


Total ...| 631 661 734 


| 
1 
| 
| 
Units Generated— 
Purpose of Supply— 


Railways... wf 274 282 312 338 359 369 377 380 396 429 
Tramways w| 149 143 139 151 153 156 157 158 159 155 
Outside Bodies, ...} 208 236 283 339 379 381 399 411 527 599 

ete. 
Total ...{ 631 661 734 828 891 906 933 949 1,082 | 1,183 


Since 1938-39, electricity units generated in railway power stations have 
inereased by 80 per cent. Increases in electrical energy distributed by the 
Department of Railways since 1988-39 were: railways 56.5 per cent., 
tramways 4.5 per cent., and other bodies 187.3 per cent. i 
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Suatn. RAILWAYS AND Tramways—CoaL. SUPPLIES. 


There has been a marked increase in supplies of coal to the State 
railways and tramways in recent years, but even so, requirements have 
not been met. The. coal used and the principal uses‘to which it was applied 
wete as fdllows :— 


Table 569.—State Railways and Tramways—Coal Used. 


Coal used in Connection with Railways and Tramways. 


Year ended 
0th June. | Locomotive Electric Gas Other 
Purposes, aoe Making. Purposes. Total. 
ations. 
tons, tons, ; tons. tons. tons. 
1929 1,212,272 391,904 7,038 45,719 1,656,933 
1932 896,147 |! 332,497 5,744. 28,657 1,263,045 
1938: 1,041,106 434,266 5,565 23,304 1,504,241 
1939 994,371 453,300 5,663 24,449 1,477,783 
1943 1,447,122 649,180 6,073 27,416 2,129,791 
1944 1,462,085 644,341 6,137 27,354 2,139,917 
1945 1,329,000 688,728 5,737 22,329 2,045,794 
1946 1,321,606 689,685 5,120 25,362 2,041,773 
1947 1,348,298 |. 785,661 6,719 27,603 2,168,281 
1948 1,365,449 863,554 6,073 24,576 2,259,652 


Coal consumption in..1947-48, a record year, was 781,869 tons or 53 per 
cent. greater than in 1938-39. In 1947-48 coal used for locomotive purposes 
and electric power stations comprised 60.4 per cent. and 88 per cent., 
respectively, of the total consumed by the railways. 


State Lanp Transport Services—EarpLoyMEnt AND WAGES, 


Particulars of the number of persons employed in the land transport 
services of the Government of New South Wales and the amount of salaries 
and wages paid to them are shown in the following statement. The figures 
are exclusive of employment on the construction of railways and. roads 
and on the maintenance of roads. The information under the heading 
Road Trausport Department for 1931-32 and earlier years relates to the 
tramways only, but that for 1937-38 and later years includes the staff 
engaged in registering motor vehicles, licensing drivers, etc., as well as 
employees of the Department’s omnibus services. Employees serving with 
the defence forces are excluded in 1938-39 and later years, but the state- 
ment of salaries and wages. paid includes departmental payments to these 
whilst on active service. 
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Table 570.—State Land Transport Services—-Employees and Wages. 
Number of Employees.* Salaries and Wages Paid.t 
coer 7 | 
ende . 
Railways— | Road Trans- 
Fo Annual port Dept. Total. Railways. sot Seta Total. 
: Average. at sera June. P t pe. 
7 
& & & 

1921 37,558 9018 46,576 9,153,089 2,278,998 11,432,087 
1929 43,972 11,121 55,093 12,422,298 3,121,457 15,543,755 
1931 40,620 8,388 49,008 10,167,293 2,119,794 12,287,087 
1932 40,329 8,356 48,685 9,637,122 2,015,941 11,653,063 
1938 41,128 10,530 51,658 10,668,200 2,608,887 18,277,087 
1939 41,474 10,503 51,977 11,099,966 2,736,755 13,836,721 
1940 39,955 9,984 49,939 10,919,175 2,769,108 13,688,283 
1041 42,001 10,550 62,561 12,213,188 2,932,781 15,145,919 
1942 45,291 10,674 55,965 14,637,323 3,463,950 18,101,273 
1943 47,258 11,057 568,315 17,035,415 3,802,574 20,887,989 
1944 48,019 11,140 59,159 18,101,252 3,922,124 22,023,376 
1945 49,242 11,405 60,647 17,568,245 3,921,800 21,485,045 
1946 53;262 12,682 65,934 18,824,637 4,194,124 23,018,761 
1047 56,887 12,755 69,642 21,162,591 4,629,308 25,791,899 
1948 67,673 13,632 71,805 25,495,354 5,983,944 31,479,298 


* Excludes employees in defence services in war years. 


defence services in war years, 
ete, (see next chapter). 


+ Includes payments made to staff in 


t Since 1937-33 includes staff engaged in registering motor vehicles, 


Accipents IN Stare Transport Servicks. 


All accidents are recorded which occur in the working of the State rail- 
ways, tramways and omnibuses, or on service premises, to persons other 
than the employees, however slight the injuries may be. 
employees, all accidents must be reported, but only those are recorded for 
statistical purposes which cause the employee to be absent from his 
ordinary work for any period following the day on which the accident 


occurred, 


In the case of 


Particulars of accidents during the last five years (except railway acci- 
dents in 1948-44, for which information is not available) are shown in the 
following table:— 


Table 571.—State Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses—Accident Casualties. 


Year ended Passengers. Employees. Other Persons. Total Persons. 
30th June. | xitted, | Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. | Injured. 
Railway Accidents. 
1945 * * 22 |11,757 126* 797* 148 | 12,554 
1946 * * 25 11,841 “gl* 721* 106 | 12,562 
1947 * = 35 | 12,153 88* 831* 123 | 12,984 
1948 * * 16 |10,118 52* 501* 68 | 10,619 
Tramway Accidents. 
1944 37 599 4 3,237 19 236 60 4,072 
1945 10 562 3 3,385 20 206 33 4,153: 
1946 16 716 6 3,487 23 223 45 4,426. 
1947 16 568 3 3,893 30 310 49 4,771 
1948 20 562 | 1 3,267 23 127 44 3,956: 
Motor Omnibus Accidents. 
1944 4 127 1,044 7 21 11 1,192 
1945 5 482 1,179 2 45 7 1,706 
1946 3 243 1,085 12 40 15 1,368 
1947 9 185 1 1,080 6 34 16 1,299 
1948 7 217 1 970 8 18 16 1,205 


* Passenger accidents are not recorded separately but included in '‘ Other Persons.” 
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Nearly all the deaths and most of the injuries are due to accidents 
caused by the movement of vehicles. In the last four years all the deaths 
in tramway and omnibus accidents, except one in 1945-46 and another 
in 1947-48, were due to this cause. The persons injured in tramway 
accidents of this kind numbered 8,478 in 1945-46, 3,485 in 1946-47, and 
2,781 in 1947-48; in omuibus accidents the numbers were 989, 872 and 
860 in the respective years. 


The amount of compensation paid in respect of injuries to passengers 
and loss of or damage to goods in 1938-89 and the last four years was as 
follows :— 


Table 572.-.State Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses—-Compensation for 


Accidents.* 

Accidents, 1938-39. 1944-45. 1945-46. | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 

Railway--- £ £ £ £ £ 
Passengers... 8,972 11,677 10,537 5,705 6,150 
Goods ... tea 20,882 146,168 154,450 217,472 190,326 
Tramway oes 27,940 21,822 26,682 23,164 35,612 
Omnibus aay 4,130 4,004 7,939 11,880 12,562 
Total side 61,924 183,671 199,608 258,221 244,650 


* Tixcludes compensation to employees. 


The amount of compensation paid by the railways in respect of lost or 
damaged zoous was nine times greater in 1947-48 than in 1938-89, the 
major portion being for goods and luggage stolen in transit. 
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MOTOR AND OTHER 
LICENSED VEHICLES 


Special laws govern the use of motor and other road vehicles. They have 
been framed with a view to minimising the risk of accident and facilitating 
the flow of traffic, to promote economy in the organisation of State-owned 
and commercial transport services, and to procure funds for roads and for 
administration. 


The police exercise general authority to take action against dangerous 
and disorderly traffic and they regulate the street traffic, vehicular and 
pedestrian, in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, Outside these 
areas, municipal and shire councils may enact by-laws for the regulation 
of street traffic, other than motor traffic. 


The speed at which motor vehicles may be driven upon public streets has 
been limited since December, 1937, to 80 miles per hour within built-up 
areas, and, unless it be proved that a greater speed was not excessive, to 
50 miles per hour elsewhere. Built-up areas are defined generally as those 
in which provision has been made for street lighting, but streets may be 
excluded from or included in the definition by direction of the Minister 
for Transport. 


In September, 1948, special speed limits were imposed on heavy vehicles. 
The maximum speed in miles per hour ranges from 30 in built-up areas 
and 40 elsewhere for vehicles weighing between 8 and 6 tons, to 15 and 25 
respectively for vehicles weighing more than 11 tons. 


Motor vehicles must be registered if driven upon public streets and 
horse-drawn vehicles if they ply or stand in a public street for hire. 
Before registration or renewal of registratidn, motor vehicles are inspected 
to ensure that they comply with the requisite standard of fitness. Number 
plates must be displayed on all registered vehicles, and motor vehicles 
must also display registration labels, 


The normal term of registrations and licenses and renewals thereof is a 
year, but sirice 1st December, 1932, quarterly registrations of motor vehicles 
have been permitted, at the option of the owners. 


In terms of the Motor Vehicles (Third Party Insurance) Act, 1942, 
owners aud drivers of motor vehicles have been required since 1st February, 
1948, to be insured against liability in respect of injury to persons arising 
out of the use of the vehicles. Particulars are shown in the chapter 
“Private Finance.” 


Under reciprocal arrangements between the States, a private motor 
vehicle registered in any State may travel freely throughout the Common- 
wealth, but vehicles entering New South Wales must be insured against 
third-party risks. In addition, visiting commercial vehicles are subject 
to the controls normally applied to commercial vehicles in the State visited. 


Drivers of motor vehicles are required to be licensed and must pass an 
eyesight test, a practical driving test, and an oral test in knowledge of 
the traffic regulations. A license may be refused, suspended or revoked 
on grounds of physical disability or failure to observe the regulations. 
In Sydney aud Neweastle, drivers of public motor vehicles are subjected 
to tests more severe than those for other drivers. 
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The minimum ages of licensees are: public vehicle drivers (Sydney and 
Newcastle), 21 years; van drivers (Sydney and Newcastle), 18 years; motor 
cycle riders, 16 years; and all other motor vehicle drivers, 17 years. 


Conductors of motor omnibuses in the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Districts must be licensed, the minimum age being 18 years. 


The registration of vehicles, licensing of drivers and collection of various 
taxes, fees and charges are functions of the Commissioner for Road Trans- 
port and Tramways. The police test applicants for drivers’ licenses and; 
by arrangement with the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, 
they effect the registrations and collect the taxes and fees in certain areas. 


Motor vehicles licensed to carry passeugers-or goods are subject to special 
supervision by the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways. A 
service license must be obtained for each privately owned motor omnibus 
service within the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts. The 
registration of the vehicles is conditional on compliance with regulations 
as to design, construction and provision for the safety and comfort of 
passengers. The service license specifies the route to be traversed, the 
time-table to be observed and the fares to be charged. Where a service 
enters into competition with railway or other transport services, conditions 
may be imposed to prevent undue competition and overlapping. An annual 
fee for each service license is fixed in relation to the extent of the benefit 
conferred on the holder, the nature of the route traversed and the effect 
of the service on State-owned transport services; the maximum annual 
rate is £4 for eacli passenger each omnibus is authorised to carry. The 
‘fee for experimental, developmental or unprofitable services may be fixed 
at a nominal sum. 


For all motor vehicles used in the State for the conveyance of passengers 
-or goods for hire or in the course of any trade or business a license under 
the State Transport (Co-ordination) Aict may be required in addition to 
any other license or registration, including the omnibus service license 
described above. The licensee may be required to pay charges in respect 
of passengers and goods carried, the maximum charges being id. per 
pagsenger for each mile or section (whichever is the shorter) or part thereof, 
or for goods 3d. per ton of the aggregate weight of the vehicle unladen 
plus its carrying capacity for each mile or part thereof. Vehicles engaged 
in the carriage of goods to the nearest railway station are not subject to 
the charge and other exemptions may be granted. Charges are not imposed 
in respect of journeys not exceeding 50 miles (except in the case of motor 
omnibuses running in competition with the railways or tramways), nor 
for the transport of perishable goods to market irrespective of distance. 


Taxicabs and hire cars throughout the State are controlled to ensure 
-tle safety and comfort of passengers. 


Wari anp Post-war Controt or Petro, Sates, New Moror 
VEHICLES, ETC. 


During the war years, various forms of control over motor transport 
were set up under National Security Regulations. Most of these controls 
lapsed shortly after the war and by June, 1949, the remainder had been 
removed. Petrol rationing and. the control. of new motor vehicles are 
described on the next two pages, and details of the war-time controls were 
published on page 219 ef seg. of Official Year Book, No. 50. 
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Petrol Rationing. 


Supplies of petrol and other liquid fuel for motor vehicles were rationed 
an terms of National Security Regulations from 1st October, 1940: to 
‘6th June, 1949, when the High Court declared the regulations to be 
“invalid. The scheme was administered by the Commonwealth Liquid 
Fuel Controller and a Liquid Fuel Control Board in each State. In New 
‘South Wales the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways was 
chairman of the State Board. 


The ration seales were related to the horse-power of cars and the unladen 
‘weight of lorries, as well as the purpose for which the vehicle was used. 
“For business users, the ration was determined according to the needs of the 
‘individual as assessed by the State Liquid Fuel Control Board. Consumers 
“were required to obtain a license from the Board and, in the case of petrol, 
‘ration tickets corresponding to the quantity of motor spirit authorised by 
va license were issued monthly to licensees. Fuels other than motor spirit 
required for the running of motor vehicles were controlled by license 
-only; ration tickets were not required. 


The petrol ration for private motor cars remained at its lowest level for 
-three and a half years from 1st February, 1942, until 27th August, 1945. 
‘Subsequent increases brought the ration as from 2nd December, 1946, close 
‘to that of the first six months of rationing. Allowances were reduced 
thereafter on three occasions, in order to limit the purchase of petrol from 
-dollar areas and to conserve stocks for defeuce purposes. A factor in these 
‘reductions wag the additional consumption due to the post-war increase in 
‘motor vehicle registrations. 


Variations in the allowances for private motor cars from the inception 
sof rationing were as follows:— 


Table 573.——Petrol Rationing—Private Motor Cars. 


Monthly Allowance per Car. 


Date of Variation. Up to 8 Over Over Over Over Over Over 30 
Fp. | 8.to 10 | 10 to 12} 12 to 14| 14 to 20 | 20 to 30 | “FP 
. H.P. H.P. HP. H.P. ALP. 
gal. gal gal gal. gal. gal gal. 
1940 —October 8 11 13 14 16 19 23 
1941—April vi 8 10 11 12 14 17 
June 5 5 6 7 8 9 11 
July 2 2 3 3 4 5 6 
‘1942—-February 4 2 24 24 3 4 44 
1945—August 2 24 3 3 4 5 BE 
Sept. 3 4 5 5 6 7 8 
1946—January 5 6 8 8 9 11 12 
July 7 8 11 Il 12 15 16 
Dec. 8 9 12 12 14 17 18 
1947—October 6 7 9 9 11 13 14 
1948—January 54 64 8 8h 10 114 13 
October 44 54 64 7 8 94 104 


The reductions imposed in October, 1948 in the rations for private 
motorists represented an average of 20 per cent.; allowances to other users 
were reduced by 10 per cent. Particulars of the rationing of aviation 
spirit are given in the chapter “Civil Aviation.” 
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Control of New Motor Vehicles. 


An Order of 19th October, 1942, under National Security Regulations 
made the acquisition of new motor lorries and omnibuses subject to permit 
from the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways as Director of 
Emergency Road Transport in New South Wales. The control was applied 
to new motor cars and ex-service cars and lorries as from 8th June, 1943. 
New omnibuses and lorries of more than 1 ton carrying capacity were 
removed from control on 5th August, 1946, and ex-service vehicles on Ist 
April, 1947, but permits were still required to buy new motor cars and 
utility vehicles. 


On ist February, 1948, control was transferred to the New Motor 
Vehicles Committee, representing the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments and the motor trade. During 1947-48, perinits were issued in New 
South Wales for 16,218 cars and 4,776 utility lorries. 


Motor vehicles of 12 horse-power or less were removed from control on 
17th September, 1948, and as from 2nd December, 1948, the only vehicles 
remaining under control were those of more than 12 horse-power imported: 
from the United States or Canada. AJ] controls over the purchase and sale 
of new motor vehicles ceased on 31st December, 1948. 


Moror Venicues—Imports, Exports anp PRODUCTION, 


Motor vehicles and their equipment are important items in the oversea 
trade and factory production of New South Wales. 


In 1937-38 there were 30,916 unassembled motor chassis imported, and 
the total value of imports of motor vehicles, tractors and parts was 
£4,747,696. There was a decrease of more than £1 million in 1938-89, and 
a further steep decline in the following two years owing to war-time: 
restrictions on the import and production of motor vehicles for civilian 
use; the increase in values thereafter unti] 1945-46 was due to the import 
of war equipment. The inflated value of the imports in post-war years was: 
mainly due to high prices; although the value of equipment imported in 
1947-48, viz., £10,491,378, was more than twice the value in 1987-38, the 
chassis imported numbered only 28,147 in 1947-48, as compared with 31,489 
in the pre-war year. 

The following table shows particulars of oversea imports of motor 
vehicles, tractors and parts in each year since 1987-88 :— 


Table 574.—-Imports Oversea of Motor Vehicles, Tractors and Parts, N.S.W. 


gia or ae Value of Motor Vehicles and Parts. 

Year Value of 

soth Ju U SED NE iI SCht nd Parts 
une. ne assis and Parts 
Assembled, Un- Other.* Total. : 

assembled. assembled, Assembled. 

No. No. £A,,f.0.b. | £A.,f.0.b.) £A.,f.0.b.) £A., f.o.b. || £A., f.o.b. 

1938 30,916 573 2,947,890 126,188 838,697 3,912,775 834,921 
1939 25,949 349 2,578,113 69,581 690,146 3,337,840 354,108. 
1940 20,096 253 1,933,066 47,837 443,681 2,424,484 280,708. 
1941 7,652 154 821 883 19,016 315,856 1,156,255 216,864 
1942 9,107 213 1,261,628 56,769 619,956 1,988,353 193,671 
1943 2,618 31 755,111 6,936 2,453,478 3,215,525 502,313" 
1944 4,107 v4 1,469,394 1,426 5,078,714 6,544,534 1,215,210: 
1945 4,246 398 2,085,491 246,817 1,729,706 4,062,014 8,200,773 
1946 4,014 188 829,121 52,227 2,705,184 3,586,532 1,668,825. 
1947 20,025 285 3,669,917 75,620 1,444,624 5,190,161 664,163 
1948 19,228 3,919 4,800,055 1,017,448 3,418,831 9,236,334 1,255 ,089 


*Tncludes motor bodies, parts and aceessorles, tyres and tubes, ete, 
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Particulars of motor vehicle equipment exported from New South Wales 
are shown below. ‘There was considerable fluctuation in the value of 
Australian produce exported during the war years 1989-40 to 1945-46, but 
the value in 1947-48, viz., £293,078, was about seven times the value in 
1938-39, Exports of Australian produce in 1947-48 included cars and 
lorries £24,175, tractors and parts £73,884, tyres and tubes £88,547 and 
batteries £28,637. In normal years, most of the equipment exported goes 
to New Zealand, Pacific islands and the countries north of Australia. 


Table 575.—Exports Oversea of Motor Vehicles, Tractors and Parts, N.S.W. 


Motor Vehicles, Tractors aud Parts. Motor Vehicles, Tractors and Parts. 
Year eer 
ended F endec ‘ 
Australian Australian 
30th June. Produce. Other. Total, 80th June. Produce. Other, Total. 
£A f.0.b. £A f.0.b. £A f.o.b. £4 f.0.b. £A f.0.b. £Af.0.b, 
1988 43,714 118,181 161,895 1944 337,144 72,640 409,784 
1989 40,909 99,054 139,963 1945 316,080 38,998 350,978 
1940 111,353 47,605 159,048 1946 42,419 47,190 589,609 
1041 860,570 80,796 941,366 1947 747,901 111,646 859,547 
1942 1,198,914 35,970 1,284,884 1948 298,073 94,838 387,906 
1948 316,976 69,588 386,564 


Factory production of motor vehicle equipment in New South Wales 
comprises mainly the assembly of chassis, construction of motor bodies 
and repair work. The number of factories in the motor vehicle and cycle 
industry in 1947-48, viz., 1,795, was 47 per cent. greater than in 1987-38, 
‘and the number of employees, viz., 17,778, was 72 per cent. greater. The 
value of salaries and wages paid, production, and output have more than 
doubled since 1937-88. 


The following table shows particulars of production in the motor vehicle 
and cycle industry in New South Wales in each year since 1937-88. The 
figures exclude factories manufacturing tractors, tyres and tubes, and 
certain parts and accessories, but they include establishments manufac- 
turing or repairing pedal cycles. J actories using only manual power or 
having less than four employees are excluded. The value of production 
is the value added to the raw material by the process of manufacture, 
and the value of output is the wholesale selling value of the goods at the 
factory. Full definitions of the terms “Value of Production” and “Value 
of Output,” and of the principles observed in compiling factory statistics, 
are given in the chapter “Factories.” 


Table 576.—Motor Vehicle and Cycle Factories, N.S.W.—Employment, 
Production, etc. 


Value of-— 


Ra Bacto Persons 
ende a * Land, Salaries Materials, 
20th June. | 80th June, | Employed. Buildings, | and Wages | Fuel, etc., | Production.| Output. 
Plant, etc. Paid.t Used. 
No. No. £ thousand, 
1938 1,222 10,655 3,784 | 1,801 1,990 3,100 5,090 
1939 1,205 11,186 4,297 2,052, 1,956 3,319 5,275 
1040 1,307 10,330 4,377 1,931 2,087 3,208 5,295 
1941 1,815 9,845 4,424 1,780 2,178 2,820 4,998 
1942 1,217 8,682 3,900 1,049 8,245 3,184 6,429 
1948 1,128 8,923 3,632 2,105 3,763 3,499 7,262 
1944 1,189 11,098 3,748 2,514 3,312 4,014 7,826 
1945 1,237 11,043 3,879 2,450 3,009 3,916 6,925 
1946 1,369 11,414 4,688 2,772 3,816 4,285 8,101 
1947 1,580 15,097 5,604 4,117 8,517 7,274 10,791 
1948 1,795 17,778 7,057 5,751 5,724 9,677 15,400 


* Average during whole year; includes working proprietors. 
+ Excludes drawings of working proprietors. 
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The share of the value of production contributed by each branch of the 
motor vehicle and cycle industry in 1947-48 was Construction and Assembly 
£1,788;932, Motor Body Building £871,995, Motor Accessories £1,128,251, 
Repairs £5,682,724, and Cycles and Accessories £209,951. The number 
of employees in each of these groups, with the average per factory in 
brackets, were Construction and Assembly, 1,695 (94); Motor Body 
Building, 1,671 (13); Motor, Accessories, 1,820 (48); Repairs, 12,157 (8); 
and Cycles and Accessories, 485 (16). The factories engaged in repairs- 
cousist mainly of small motor garages and engineering establishments.. 
There were 16,462 males and 1,316 females employed in motor vehicle and: 
eycle factories in New South Wales in 1947-48. 

Factories in New South Wales accounted for 38 per cent. of the total: 
value of production of the motor vehicle and cycle industry in Amstralia. 
in 1946-47 (£21,502,000), and 34 per cent. of the total output (£35,449;000). 

Particulars of the principal articles produced by the motor vehicle and: 
cycle industry are giver in the chapter “Factories.” 


Motor VrHicLes—REGISTRATIONS. 


Provisions of the law relating to the registration of motor vehicles are 
indicated on page 688. 

As from ist October, 1989, the renewal of registration, and (since 
February, 1940) the re-registration, after lapse, of every motor vehicle 
have been effected only upon production of a certificate of inspection as to 
road-worthiness. Suitable sérvica stations and similar establishments. 
throughout the State are licensed as inspection stations and a number of 
mechanics employed thereat are licensed as examiners. At 80th June, 
1948, there were 1,933 inspection stations and 8,482 licensed examiners. 
The inspection fee is 2s. 6d. for motor cycles and 5s. for other vehicles. 


The number of vehicles on the register at intervals since 1911 is shown: 
in the following statement. Government motor vehicles were included im 
the records for the first time in July, 1983. Yn the tables published im 
previous issues of the Year Book, public passenger vehicles, other than 
omnibuses and taxicabs in the Metropolitan and Newcastle Districts, were 
included in cars; in the following table they are shown separately :— 


Table 577.—Motor Vehicles con Register. 


Registrations in Force, 


At | ' 
“30th Public | Lorries, Motor Cycles. Au 
June, | Cars. Lin ee Teeter: ‘Trailers, | ———_______ Bader ee 
t Vans, Solo, | Sidecar. seas 
1911§ 3,975 179 2,788 te 6,945: 
19218 28,665 687 11,291 413 44,856 
dN | es) 1s ae | aa eee 
, , 22,741 417 | 207,1 
1938 201,674 4,940 17,125 6,907 1,118 | 310,608 
1939 213,331 4,807 17,180 6,971 1,164 | 327,628 
1940 206,845 4,843 15,283 6,269 1,066 | 318,234 
1941 200,014 4,826 14,757 6,002 900 | 310882 
1942 167,395 4,763 10,538 4,785 708 | 267,768 
1943 170,836 4,614 9,641 4,523 810 | 270638 
1944 178,550 4,714 11,162 3,735 624 | 285,946 
1945 182,972 4,853 12,048 4,025 651 | 298,812 
1946 188,191 6,213 16,546 4,946 848 | 326,045 


1947 195,857 6,631 113,544 2,374 14,712 | 19,316 5,856 1,160 | 358,450 
1948 210,506 6,262 | 127,413 3,308 18,817 | 23)\501 6,575 1,488 | 397,410 


* Includes public passenger véhicles in country districts prior to 1938. + For details, see Table 584. 
t Tractors used solely on farms are not registered. § At.31st December. 
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Details of the public passenger vehicles are given on page 646. At 30th 
June, 1948, the number of cars, exclusive of car-type vehicles registered. 
for public passenger-carrying purposes, was 2,825 less than at 30th June, 
1939; in the same period lorries, utilities and vans increased by 50,687 or: 
66 per cent., and tractors and trailers almost trebled. 


The total number of vehicles on the register reached the pre-war peak of 
829,219 in August, 1939, but by October, 1942, largely owing to petrol 
rationing, it had decreased by 62,005 to 267,070, the lowest figure since 
July, 1986. The number then increased, at first slowly, to 298,312 in June, 
1945, and then more rapidly, to 397,410 in June, 1948, as the petrol ration 
becanie more liberal and conditions generally moved toward a peace-time 
basis. Of the total increase of 99,098 between June, 1945, and June, 1948, 
lorries, utilities and vans comprised 44.8 per cent., cars 27.7 per ceut. and 
motor cycles 14.1 per cent. 


The proportion of vehicles registered for quarterly periods was 14 per 
cent. in 1933, 80 per cent. in 1940 and 41 per cent. in 1948. Owners. 
registering quarterly were asked to convert to an annual basis in 1944,. 
and the proportion of quarterly registrations decreased to 15 per cent. at 
30th June, 1945, and to 8 per cent. at 380th June, 1948. 


The number of tractors on the register in June, 1948, viz., 8,898, was 
1,024, or 30 per cent., greater than in June, 1947. Tractors used solely on 
farms are not required to be registered; particulars of these, numbering 
20,258 in March, 1948, are shown in the chapter “Agriculture.” 


At 30th June, 1948, there were 6.9 cars and 13.1 motor vehicles of all 
types per hundred of population, compared with 6.5 and 12.0 per hundred, 
respectively, a year before, and 7.8 and 11.9 per hundred, respectively, before 
the war in June, 1989. 


New Motor Vehicles Registered. 


The number of new motor vehicles registered in various years since 192 
is shown in the following statement :— 


Table 578.—Motor Registrations—New Vehicles Registered. 


Year Lorries, . aon 
ended Cars, Utilities | Tractors. Trailers. Omnibuses.| Taxicabs. Cycles Total, 
30th J * and t t t | (Solo and 
mss Vans. Sidecar), 
1929 BO,182 |. .ccceeseceesenree 8,046 oe eeceeeee 83 198 § § 
1932 TBE [aceceeeseeecsetee BOE eeeceseseceeeee 6 
1938 23,024 10,170 200 1,232 188 609 2,748 38,171 
1939 19,924 7,712 209 1,505 180 569 2,196 82,245 
1940 13,842 6,026 201 1,404 91 413 1,385 23,362 
1941 5,968 2,976 109 1,208 46 281 939 11,527 
1942 1,340 1,716 85 722 31 92 352 4,338 
1943 632 688 44 574 17 12 165 2,132 
1944 173 8,805 151 847 63 15 137 5,191 
1945 267 2,455 280 1,098 63 105 4,268 
1946 526 8,234 318 1,613 54 681 6,426- 
1947 7,998 5,487 254 2,950 116 7 2,850 19,662 
1948 16,659 9,079 551 2,970 329 133 4,451 84,172 


* Includes hire cars and public passenger vehicles In country districts. 
+ Tractors used solely on farms are not registered. ; 


} Metropolitan and Newcastle Districts only; similar vehicles in other districts are included 
as CATS, 


§ Not available, 
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New motor vehicles registered reached a peak of more than 88,500 in 
1928-29, but were less than one-tenth of that number in the depression 
year, 1981-32. After a rise to 88,171 in 1987-88, the outbreak of war in 
September, 1989, and restrictions on the importation of new vehicles 
caused a steep decline to 2,182 in 1942-48. The number remained 
relatively small until after the end of the war, when registrations of new 
vehicles increased fairly rapidly to 19,662 in 1946-47 and 84,172 in 1947-48, 
the latter being greater by 1,927 than the total registered in 1938-39. 


Registrations of new cars reached their lowest point, viz., 178, in 1948-44; 
in 1947-48 they totalled 16,659, or 16.4 per cent. less than in 1938-89. 
There were 8,805 new lorries, utilities and vans registered in 1948-44, or 49.4 
per cent. of the 1988-89 figure, and 9,079 in 1947-48, or 17.7 per cent. more 
than in 1938-89, The number of new motor cycles registered in 1947-48 
was more than double the number in 1938-89. 


Re-registration of Old Motor Vehicles. 


The following table shows particulars of old vehicles re-registered (after 
lapse of registration) and registrations cancelled (by surrender of number 
plates). The figures include ex-service vehicles released for civilian use, 
but renewals of registrations are excluded :— 


Table 579.—Motor Registrations—-Old Vehicles Re-registered and 
Registrations Cancelled. 


Year Lorries, : Motor | 
ended Cars. oa saa Trailers. cpa ai mea an ( icles Total. 
30th June. Vans. | Sidecar). 
OLD VEHICLES RE-REGISTERED (AFTER LAPSE OF REGISTRATION), 
1929 13,558 . 4,768 70 237 § § 
1932 19,611 . 8171 43 59 § § 
19388 19,174 81 70 102 4,997 37,786 
1939 19,194 98 861 68 122 4,811 37,360 
1940 17,691 11,508 127 |, 945 55 173 4,688 35,187 
1941 21,790 10,767 148 1,125 58 238 5,281 89,407 
1942 15,481 7,780 113 939 67 250 8,243 27,863 
1943 19,782 7,970 144 1,007 42 369 8,255 32,569 
1944 18,718 7,971 153 1,216 89 821 8,587 31,955 
1945 14,560 8,049 153 1,383 38 289 8,753 28,225 
1946 15,237 16,650 177 1,775 47 246 6,587 40,719 
1947 , 10.142 17,839 365 2,485 62 379 5,731 37,003 
1948 | 7,594 11,812 685 2,505 28 654 4,768 27,946 
REGISTRATIONS CANCELLED, 

1942 49,490 18,474 110 2,558 67 849 9,084 75,077 
1943 17,269 8,101 173 1,705 34 384 4,587 82,253 
1044 11,714 5,882 163 997 65 336 3,010 22,107 
1945 10,316 5,613 204 1,037 53 287 2,687 20,197 
1946 10,236 5.665 185 1,886 55 240 2,844 20,611 
1947 10,229 6,958 301 1,790 79 312 3,901 23,570 
1948 9,442 7,022 212 1,870 89 486 4,315 23,436 


* Includes hire cars and public passenger Vehicles in country districts. 
+ Tractors used solely on farms are not registered, 


$ Metropolitan and Newcastle Districts only; similar vehicles in other districts are included 
a3 CATS. 


§ Not available. 


Transfers of existing motor registrations to new owners numbered 
101,505 in 1946-47 and 96,256 in 1947-48. 
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Moror Drivers’ Licenses. 


A classification of annual licenses to drive motor vehicles issued during 
various years since 1921 is shown in the following statement :— 


Table 580.—Motor Drivers’ and Omnibus Conductors’ Licenses. 


Public Vehicles * 
(Metropolitan and Newcastle.) 


Year Car, Van Total Cyel 

ended Omnibus, Taxi- Hire  jand Lorry D ou hae 

30th June. ah Car Drivers, TAVOrS: naeree 
Con- Drivers. | Drivers. Drivers. 
r ductors. : : t 

1921} 200 44] 627 53,061 54,129 16,115 
F 1931 913 1,977 1,744 294,009 | 297,730 31,946 
7 1938 784 2,182 3,976 393,474 | 399,632 30,477 
1939 167 2,488 4,570 422,390 | 429,448 30,923 
1940 855 2,544 4,835 434,726 | 442,105 30,490 
+ 194] 1,032 2,696 4,528 430,923 |438,153 30,152 
1942 875 1,911 3,893 396,500 | 402,304 25,606 
1943 1,161 3,063 3,344 see 384,822 | 391,229 23,743 
1944 1,336 2,723 1,888 626 |393,911 | 399,148 24,304 
1945 1,118 2,549 1,888 833 | 415,073 | 420,343 25,963 
; 1946 1,220 3,917 3.417 1,149 | 477,994 | 486,477 32,167 
: 1947 1,324 3,483 3,742 971 | 522,467 | 530,663 38,286 
= 1948 1,397 4,306 4,306 941 | 546,626 | 556,179 43,334 


* Newcastle District included in 1931 and later years. 
+ Calendar year. t Prior to July, 1943, included with car drivers, 


The Road Transport Department estimated that of the 477,994 car and 
lorry drivers in 1946, approximately 71,000 or 15 per cent. were women. 


oy The following table shows the estimated proportion of drivers of public 
a and private motor vehicles in various age groups in 1946 :— 


Table 581.—Motor Vehicle Drivers in Age Groups, 1946. 


16 to 21 to | 31 to 4] to 51 to 61 to Over 
Driver Licensed 20 yrs. | 30 yrs. ; 40 yrs. | 50 yrs. | 60 yrs. | 70 yrs. | 70 yrs. 
to Drive— . 
Proportion per cent. in Age Group. 
se { 
Omnibus, Taxi- 
eab, Hire Car 23-7 44-7 20-8 8-8 1:9 OL 
Car and Lorry 3-3 22-0 29-7 23-4 15-4 5-4 0-8 


MOTOR TAXES, FEES, CHARGES, ETC, 


Proceeds of taxes and fees relating to road transport are distributed 
amongst special funds, viz., the Road Transport and Traffic Fund, Public 
Vehicles Fund, and State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund, which are under 
the control of the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, and 
the funds of the Department of Main Roads. The allocation is as follows :— 


The Road Transport and Traffic Fund receives fees from the registration 
of vehicles and licensing of drivers. - 
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MOTOR VEHICLES ON REGISTER AND NEW MOTOR VEHICLES 
REGISTERED, NEW SOUTH WALES... 
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Vehicles on Register ate the number at the end of each half year. New Vehicles registered are 
average number per month in the half years ended 30th June and 31st December. 
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The Public Vehicles Fund receives annual service license fees payable 
on motor omnibuses, and taxes on public motor vehicles which ply in the 
Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts. 


The State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund receives all collections under 
the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, including license fees and charges 
for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


The funds of the Main Roads Department receive the taxes on motor 
vehicles other than those paid to the Public Vehicles Fund. 


Motor Taxes—The tax levied on a motor vehicle is paid when the 
certificate of registration is issued or renewed. The rates of tax vary 
according to the type of vehicle, and are based upon the weight of the 
vehicle and the type of tyre used, except in the case of motor cycles. When 
registration is effected quarterly, the tax is charged at 274 per cent. of the 
annual tax. 


The rates of tax were increased by 124 per cent. as from 1st December, 
1939, and reduced by approximately 20 per cent. as from 15th May, 1942. 
The rates, current in June, 1949, except on vehicles of British manufacture 
(which are taxed at these rates (less 6d. per 4 ewt.), were as follows:— 

: Pneumatic Solid 


Tyres. Tyres. 

s. d s. d. 

Motor-cycle—solo ... ve each 20 3B vnaaee 
with side car or box ne 36 0 ae 

Car... bes ies ies .perfoewt. 2 6 211 
Omnibus... si .s 3 10 5 0 
Lorry, tractor* or other vehiole se8 3 2 6 3 2 


* Maximum tax on a tractor is £13 10s, 


Tractors and motor lorries owned by farmers and used solely for carting 
the produce of their farms are taxable at half-rates. Vehicles used by 
traders for trial purposes are exempt from tax. Other exemptions are 
ambulances, road-making equipment, sanitary and cleansing equipment of 
local councils, and farmers’ or timber cutters’ trailers used solely in carting 
farm produce or timber from forest to mill. Government motor vehicles, 
other than omnibuses, are exempt from tax and fees but are required to be 
registered and issued with number plates. 


The motor taxes collected during 1946-47 amounted to £2,188,095, of 
which £72,342 was credited to the Public Vehicles Fund and £2,065,753 to 
the funds of the Main Roads Department. In 1947-48 the collections 
amounted to £2,363,720, of which £81,464 was paid to the Public Vehicles 
Fund and £2;282,256 to the Department of Main Roads. 


Particulars of motor registration fees, etc, current in June, 1949, are 
shown below :— 


Registration Fees—Fees for the registration of motor velticles are pay- 
able when the certificate of registration is issued or renewed. The fees for 
annual registration are as follows:—Motor cycle, 2s. 6d.; motor omnibus 
in the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts, £2; and other motor 
vehicles, £1. The annual fees for trader’s registration, previously £2 for 
motor cycles and £8 for other vehicles, were reduced to £1 15s. and &7 
respectively as from 15th May, 1942, For quarterly registration the annual 
fee is payable in respect of the first quarter, and one-fourth of the annual 
fee for each subsequent quarter while registration is continuous. The 
annual fee for horse-drawn vehicles plying for hire within the Metropoli- 
tan and Newcastle Transport Districts is £1, 
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Registration fees amounting to £352,485 in 1946-47, and £886,926 in 
1947-48 were paid to the Road Transport and Traffic Fund. 


Drivers’ Licenses—The annual fee is 10s. for a license to drive a motor 
vehicle, and 5s. for a license to ride a motor cycle. For learners’ permits, 
current for two months since 1947-48, the fee is 5s. Within the Transport 
Districts, conductors of motor omnibuses and drivers of registered horse- 
drawn vehicles must be licensed, the annual fees being 10s. and 5s. 
respectively. Drivers’ license fees, etc., collected and paid to the Road 
Transport and Traffic Fund amounted to £293,946 in 1946-47 and to 
£311,626 in 1947-48. 


Miscellaneous Fees and Charges——Small fees are charged in respect of the 
transfer and concellation of registration, replacement of lost and damaged 
number plates, certificates, ete. These fees are paid to the Road Transport 
and Traffic Fund, and amounted to £21,970 in 1946-47 and £17,562 in 
1947-48, 


Service License Fees are chargeable under the Transport Act, 1980, in 
respect of motor omnibuses operating in the Transport Districts, as 
described on page 684. Collections are paid to the Public Vehicles Fund, 
and amounted to £11,897 in 1946-47 and £14,244 in 1947-48. 


Fees and Charges under State Transport (Co-ordination) Act—Provi- 
sions of this Act governing the licensing of vehicles engaged in the carriage 
of passengers and goods are outlined briefly on page 684. All collections 
are paid to the State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund. The license fees 
vary from 2s. 6d. to 5s. in respect of vehicles, and agents of persons 
operating road transport services are charged an annual license fee of £1. 
The license fees amounted to £33,348 in 1946-47 and £87,165 in 1947-48. 


Charges imposed in respect of passengers and goods, for which the maxi- 
mum rates are stated on page 634, amounted to £82,232 in 1946-47 and 
£332,022 in 1947-48. Of these sums, £29,984 and £56,831 were charged for 
passengers in the respective years, and £52,298 and £275,191 for goods. 
Other receipts amounted to £3,670 in 1946-47 and £8,748 in 1947-48, 


The total receipts from taxes, fees and charges in each year since 1937-38 
are summarised in the following table :— 


Table 582.—Motor Taxes, Fees, etc.—Receipts. 


Additional Fees, etc., in respect of 


Fees for A i . 
Registra- Commercial Motor Vehicles, Meas 
tion ' 
Year ended Motor . Collections— Total 
30th June, Tax. of Vehicles ‘ Charges Exchange, | Collections. 
and License for Pas- Other Search 
Licensing Trees, scngers . Fees, etc 
of Drivers. and Goods. bee 
£ & & & & £ & 
1938 1,925,774 572,988 36,071 50,555 1,575 3,951 2,590,914 
1939 2,063,150 607,281 87,904 52,789 1,555 4,436 2,767,115 
1940 2,165,147 600,415 38,391 54,980 1,860 6,567 2,867,310 
1941 2,241,030 587,404 48,617 52,013 1,244 5,407 2,930,715 
1942 1,912,927 515,233 | 42,202 33,166 568 4,665 2,508,761 
1943 1,674,813 506,291 40,344 22,014 B45 4,567 2,248,374. 
1944 1,747,223 521,224 37,100 29,263 376 8,748 2,334,934 
1945 1,773,136 537,650 37,839 21,287 530 10,822 2,381,264 
1946 1,927,326 608,500 41,705 39,493 1,316 12,559 2,630,89% 
1947 2,138,095 668,351 45,245 82,232 3,670 15,851 2,953,444 


1948 2,363,720 718,104 51,409 332,022 8,748 20,492 3,489,495 


al 
vy 
Ak 
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The total receipts from motor taxes, etc., in 1947-48, as shown in Table 
582, exclude £16,800 received from the Commonwealth for road safety 
purposes and paid to the Road Traffic Fund. 


The growth in charges for passengers and goods from £389,493 in 1945-46 
to £332,022 in 1947-48 reflects the post-war increase in the use of motor 
vehicles for long-distance hauls in competition with the railways. 


DispursemMEnt or Motor Taxus, Feus, Eto, 


Since the commencement of the Transport Act, 1930, motor revenue lias 
been allocated to special funds as described on pages 641 to 644 inclusive, 
and the manner in which these funds may be utilised to meet costs of 
administration aud for other purposes relating to transport, was described 
on page 893 of the Official Year Book for 1939-40. 


Motor taxes and other funds at the disposal of the Department of 
Main Roads may be expended as described on page 594 of this volume. 


The following summary shows the distribution of the revenue derived 
from road transport vehicles during the past eleven years :— 


Table 583.—Expenditure from Motor Taxes, Fees, etc. 


Administra- Paid to 
Paid to Provision tion of 
aoe a Road-making| of Traffic | Tvaffic and payed Total, 
‘| Authorities. | Facilities. Road Funds y oe 
Transport.* : 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1938 1,923,034 21,954 569,272 52,132 2,566,392 
1939 2,048,833 19,982 621,259 106,105 2,796,179 
1940 2,156,116 18,720 602,106 66,785 2,843,727 
1941 2,232,013 38,800 591,192 67,236 2,929,241 
1942 1,907,686 29,400 523,362 7,970 2,468,418 
1943 1,677,576 10,282 11,792 44,024 2,243,674 
1944 1,794,792 9,142 474,726 33,661 2,312,321 
1945 1,888,742 11,512 419,827 36,077, 2,356,158 
1946 2,068,813 12,935 465,034 39,959 2,586,741 
1947 2,140,035 21,140 665,748 60,296 2,887,219. 
1948 2,363,561 19,958 741,576 414,080 3,539,175 


* Includes regulation by police, 


In 1947-48, £406,318 was paid to the Commissioner for Railways from 
the State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund, to offset losses due to 
competition from road transport. 


At 30th June, 1948, a credit balance of £392,542 was held in the Public 
Vehicles Fund and £25,250 in the State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund, 
as compared with £368,886 and £98,587, respectively, in 1946-47. These 
amounts represent revenue collections not yet expended. 


The value of services rendered by the police in registering vehicles, 
licensing drivers, etc., is recouped annually to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund; in 1947-48 the amount paid for this purpose from the Road 
Transport and Traffic Fund was £382,279, and from the State Transport 
(Co-ordination) Fund £6,000, as compared with £834,280 and £2,000, 
respectively, in 1946-47. 
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PUBLIC MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Public motor vehicles throughout New South Wales are subject to the 
provisions of the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, 1981, and those in 
the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts are also controlled in 
terms of the Transport Act, 1930 (see page 634). The Commissioner for 
Road Transport and Tramways licenses services and vehicles, fixes fares, 
determines conditions aud standards of service, and imposes charges aud 
fees. 


Public motor vehicles subject to control include the following :— 


Motor omnibuses, which operate on fixed routes and charge a fixed fare 
per passenger per section. 


Taxicabs, which ply for public hire, the fare being recorded by a taxi- 
meter attached to the vehicle. In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts 
the general rate (as fixed by the Commissioner for Road Transport) is 1s. 
flag fall and 9d. per mile; elsewhere the rate is determined by the local 
government authorities, subject to the approval of the Commissioner. 


Hire cars, which ave subject to private hire (vehicle and driver) 
at contract rates of fare, and may not use taximeters or operate from 
public stands. 


Tourist vehicles, which are specially licensed for tourist traffic and, in 
general, may not pick up or set down passengers en route. 


Motor vans, which are licensed (in the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
districts only) to carry furniture and luggage and to ply for public hire. 


Motor cars and lorries licensed to operate in services (outside the 
Metropolitan and Newcastle districts) for the carriage of goods (mostly 
mail) and limited numbers of passengers. 


In addition to the public vehicles described above, there are three 
“taxibuses” operating in two services in the Metropolitan district. On 
these services, the first of which commenced in January, 1948, there is a 
limited number of stopping places and a flat rate of fare. 


The number of public motor vehicles on the register in each year since 
1938 is shown in the following table :— 


Table 584.—Public Motor Vehicles on the Register. 


Public Passenger Vehicles, 


Motor Vans. 
At Metropolitan and Newcastle. Other Districts, Tourist (Metrop. 
80th June, Vehicles— Newantle) 
Omni- Taxi- Hire Omni- Taxi- Hire Di er ts 
buses. eabs. Cars.* buses. cabs, Cars. sUTiClss 
1988 712 1,214 575 650f 491 1,145 163 1,843 
1939 777 1,311 558 653 554 855 99 1,748 
1940 823 - 1,355 548 656 627 729 106 1,710 
1941 880 1,369 552 680 875 6338 47 1,578 
1942 890 1,352 641 687 652 633 8 1,402 
1943 913 -1,349 528 735 619 470 ase 1,190 
-1044§ 977 1,349 529 783 612 464 ass 1,118 
1945 1,023 - 1,361 531 868 830 450 ie 1,091 
1946 1,069 1,357 480 | 960 765 611 71 1,317 
1947 1,168 1,431 491 1,032 - 874 534 101 1,419 
1948 1,436 1,632 496 1,158 926 491 123 1,467 


“Includes a number (46 at 30th June, 1948) operating in regular services, 
es f Included in lorries in Table 577. } Approximate, § At 30th September. 
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The: figures in the foregoing table exclude cars and lorries licensed to 
eperate in services; there were 194 cars and 412 lorries so licensed at 
380th June, 1948. Tourist vehicles were severely restricted in ‘the early 
war years and were suspended from operation from 1948 to 1945. 


At 80th June, 1948, there were 2,594 omnibuses, 2,558 taxicabs and 987 
hire cars on the register in New South Wales; of these 1,974, 1,566 and 474, 
respectively, were licensed to operate in the Metropolitan district. 
Tourist vehicles and motor vans in the Metropolitan district numbered 54 
and 1,858, respectively. 


Private Motor Omnisus Srervices—MErROpOLITAN AND NEWCASTLE. 


Motor omuibus services were the province of private operators until 
the inauguration of the first Government service in 1932. The rapid 
growth of this form of transport in unregulated competition with State- 
owned tramways and railways led to a revision of the transport laws in 
1930 and 1981, and the private omnibus traffic was considerably curtailed 
by the elimination of overlapping services. 


Particulars of motor omnibus traffic were collected for the first time 
in the Metropolitan district in 1928-29 and in the Newcastle district in 
1930-31. Statistics of the privately owned services are shown in Table 585, 
and information relating to the Government services which are operated 
in conjunction with the tramways, on pages 620 to 628 inclusive. Details 
of omnibus traffic in areas outside the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts 
are not collected. 


Table 585.—Private Motor Omnibus Services, Metropolitan and Newcastle. 


Omni- 
Year ended ‘ buses in {| Bus Miles|Passengers| Book Value Expendi-« 
30th June. Services. Service. Run. Carried. of Plant. Revenue. thee 
* * * 
MeTRopourran TRANSPOR” DristTRicr. 
No, No. Thousands. £ £ £ 
1931 219 483 19,548 92,125 486,797 | 1,357,505 | 1,352,649 
19389 |. 185 275 7,463 27,754 167,396 363,776 338,314 
1940 182 272 7,525 28,845 169,633 371,795 356,243 
1941 131 288 8,003 32,278 176,613 421,195 384,055 
1942 131 299 8,123 40,447 195,104 496,279 435,023 
1943 131 315 8,309 46,940 224,260 640,463 509,168 
1944 131 348 8,404 49,918 283,940 658,034 578,206 
1945 134 358 9,234 54,866 311,715 717,094 641,813 
1946 142 393 10,500 61,349 391,747 809,613 726,691 
1947 158 433 12,362 67,728 489,480 928,477 857,969 
NEWwcASTLE TRANSPORT DIsTRICT, 
No. No. Thousands. £ £ £& 
1931 64 83 3,113 8,248 76,448 140,110 139,914 
1939 21 42 964 1,940 26,637 42,018 35,862 
1940 21 40 1,048 1,971 29,770 46,212 44,711 
1941 24 37 1,152 2,441 40,807 61,409 54,970 
1942 24 47 1,931 3,458 53,381 88;763 75,671 
1943 24 49 1,640 4,195 61,033 100,291 96,507 
1944 24 54 1,689 4,201 66,558 102,871 97,472 
1945 24 55 1,639 4,608 81,249 119,165 114,015 
1946 26 63 1,545 4,810 75,009 135,412 128,640 
1947 26 66 1,950 5,976 79,886 136,129 138,867 


* As at 80th June. 
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The number of employees in private motor omnibus services was 932 
in the Metropolitan district and 153 in Newcastle at 30th June, 1947, as 
compared with 847 and 149, respectively, at 80th June, 1946, 


Since the end of the war, there has been a considerable expansion in 
private motor omnibus services. Between 1939 and 1947 the number of 
Metropolitan services increased from 135 to 158; in the same period, 
passengers carried increased by 89,974,000, or 144 per cent., and revenue by 
£564,701 or 155 per cent. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS AND ROAD SAFETY. 


Roap ACCIDENTS. 


In New South Wales, road accidents resulting in personal injury or 
death, or damage to property exceeding £5, must be reported to the police 
within twenty-four hours. All accidents reported to the police, except non- 
casualty accidents not involving breach of the law or damage to property 
other than vehicles, are analysed by the Commissioner for Road Transport 
and Tramways. The information shown in the following tables is obtained 
from this analysis. 


The number of road accidents reported in the last eleven years, and the 
casualties resulting therefrom, are shown below :— 


Table 586.—Road Accidents and Casualties. 


Casualties. 

Year All Newcastle 
eae on ep Camberiana. | Trmnsport | ortatnte, | Total N.S.W. 
Killed.} Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed.| Injured. |Iilled.| Injured. 

F | | 

1938 12,575 | 324 6,080 29 382 | 259 2,153 612 8,615 
1939 11,906 | 275 5,759 | 36 439 | 242 2,190 | 652 8,388 
1940 11,202 ; 298 5,624, 21, 407 | 228 2,367 | 547 8,398 
1941 10,548 258 5,286 24 | 281 189 1,904' 471, 7,471 
1942 7,775 | 273 3,991 27 | 257 180 1,300 | 480 6,548 
1943 7,085 257 3,717 20 204 152 1,175 ' 429 5,096 
1944 6,955 233 3,534 15 138 124 1,047 372 4,719 
1945 7,889 | 222 3,911 15 146 133 1,294 | 370 5,351 
1946 10,565 | 261 5,223 26 213 | 201 1,906 | 488 7,842 
1947 12,996 | 261 5,970 22 225 | 225 2,557 | 508 8,752 
1948 13,669 | 259 5,667 19 299 | 230 2,591 | 508 8,557 


* Includes accidents without casualties. 
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Road accidents reached their greatest pre-war severity in 1937-88, causing 
612 deaths and injury to 8,615 persons. The number of accidents and 
casualties declined slightly in 1938-39, and steeply during the war years, 
as the number of registrations and the use of motor vehicles decreased 
because of severe petrol rationing, The lowest point was reached in 
1948-44, when there were 6,955 accidents which caused 872 deaths and 
injury to 4,719 persons. The subsequent increase in road traffic, as petrol 
allowances were made more liberal, was accompanied by a disproportionate 
increase in accidents. Whereas the average number of vehicles on the 
road increased by 91,906 or 32 per cent. between 1943-44 and 1947-48, the 
number of accidents almost doubled and the total number of casualties 
increased by 3,974 or 78 per cent. 


Particulars of the number of persons killed and injured in Yelation to 
the number of vehicles registered (disregarding the mileage travelled) and 
the population are shown in the following table:— 


Table 587.—Road Casualties—Ratio to Vehicles Registered and to Population. 


Per 1,000 Vehicles Registered. Per 10,000 Population. 
th Jes oe Sted 
es . : Killed F : Killed 
Killed. Injured. and Killed. Injured. and 
Injured. Injured. 
| 
1938 2:08 29-29 31:37 2-21 31-80 34:01 
1939 1-74 25-60 27:34 2-02 30:66 32-68 
1940 1-67 25-62 27°29 1-98 30-38 32-36 
1941 1-50 23-80 25:30 1-69 26-78 28°47 
1942 1-66 19-2) 20:87 L71 19:72 21:43 
1943 160 18-97 20-57 1-51 17-91 19-42 
1944. 1-33 16:95 18-28 1:30 16:43 17°73 
1945 1-26 18-24 19-50 1-28 18°44 19°72 
1946 1-55 23-59 25-14 1.66 25°04 26°70 
1947 1:48 25-44 26°92 171 29°54 31:26 
1948 1:34 22°54 23°88 1.69 28°46 30°15 


Road Accidents—Vehicles Involved. 


An analysis of accidents according to the type of vehicle involved in 
them shows that in 1947-48 collisions of motor vehicles and motor cycles 
with other vehicles, persons or objects were responsible for 86,6 per cent. of 
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the accidents. with. casualties, 81.1 per cent.. of the deaths and 89.1 per 
cent. of the persons injured. Details are given in the statement here- 
ynder.:— 


Table 588.—Road Accidents—Type of Vehicle Involved, 1947-48, 


Accidents with Casualties. 


Accidents } 
Type of Accident. Number of Persons, Aiba eee 
Accidents. - 
Killed. | Injured.’ 
Motor vehicle with— 
Motor vehicle... oie we] 1,084 55 1,632 4,646 | 6,580 
Motor cycle see Se re 880 41 1,052 310 1,190 
Pedal cyele ne aes ee 803 40 791 93 | 896 
Tramear ... nes Bee bee 122 1 L70 753 875 
Trolley bus ar eee eee 1 es 4 5 6 
Tran... Sos ys ae 14 4 15 11 26 
Pedestrian isi ia .| 1,696 119 1,668 6 1,702 
Horse-drawn vehicle... ine 50 3 66 61 lll 
Horse (ridden) ... ass oes 23 2 21 4 27 
Any other object gag sats 824. 89 1,407 764 1,588 
Total set wo] 5,447 354 6,825 6,553 12,000 
Motor cycle with— 
Motor cycle"... te cis 47 2 8d. 3 50 
Pedal cycle ii wee oe 73 1 106 3 76 
Tramcar ... cs oes aes 11 aes 12 7 18 
Pedestrian ae ood obs 210 15 245 a 210 
Horse-drawn vehicle ... te 15 2 17 1 16 
Horse (ridden) ... was te 2 oes 3 es 2 
‘ Any other object vee eee 307 38 330 23 330 
Total wef 665 58 797 37 702 
Tram with other vehicle, etc., 
1 (except motor vehicle or motor 
4 cycle)... se as re 199 27 229 13 212 
: Pedal cycle with other vehicle, ete. 
i (except motor vehicle, motor 
= cycle or tram) ... tee sas 187 16 197 2 189 
1 All other road accidents ... wal 657 53 509 9 566 
Grand Total w.| 7,055 508 8,557 6,614 | 13,669 


* As recorded; many minor accidents are not reported. 


‘Road Accidents—Causes. 


Most accidents for which drivers are responsible are due to negligence, 
excessive speed, or failure to observe the traffic regulations. Accidents due 
to excessive speed or intoxication of the driver are usually more serious than 
those caused by inattentive driving. In 1947-48 inattentive driving caused 
1,283 accidents and 27 deaths, whereas excessive speed resulted in 838 
accidents and 86 deaths, and intoxication of driver in 578 :accidents and 2t 
deaths. Most accidents caused by pedestrians are due to carelessness, 
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The following statement shows the principal causes of road accidents 
in 1946-47 and 1947-48, 


Table 589.—Road Accidents—Principal Causes.. 


1946-47, 1047-48. 
Cause, ; 
- All All : 
Persons | Persons | Persons | Person? 
Accidents ; Accidents| 7: ' : 
“Reported. Killed, | Injured. ‘Reported, Killed, '} Injured. 
Drivers or riders— 
Inattentive driving ... see ee{ 1,121 36 608 1,288 27 673 
Excessive speed ay oie 785 74 839 838 86 827 
Failure to give right of way! «| 1,882 8 629 1,680 8 750: 
Turning corner on wrong side ioe 858 16 464 819 10 428 
Driver on rider intoxicated ... als 504 23 293 578 21 202 
Not keeping to left... oe wee 392 11 350 404 12 255 
Negligence at intersection ... wei 484 7 235 482 4 230 
Swerving: to avoid. eolieion ete wes 477 7 211 402 2 205 
‘Other causes ... os aes w| 2,813 86 1,541 8,038 81 1,448 
Total ans es = 68,816 268 5,170 9,524 251 5,108 
Vehicles— 
Defective meshaniem, tyres ¢ or Men 795 41 666 8382 52 601 
Other causes ... 81 wae 10 79 3 12 
Total ea oer aie 876 41 676 911 55 703 
Pedestrians— 

‘ Pedestrian or passenger saeeisnted 358 18 350 877 20 876 
Crossing roadway carelessly .. aay 319 25 304 809 26 296 
Children playing in roadway 249 19 233 245 20 232. 
Passing behind or in front of vehicle 293 14 296 287 23 274 
Boarding or aban tne Pom immer in 

motion ae 189 8 180 163 19 144 

Other causes ... tye ee aie 891 73 866 827 67 786 

Total bus _ we] 2,299 157 2,229 2,208 175 2,108 

Person falling from moving vehicle ... 70 10 63 51 1 50 
Road faults, shying home ey othet 

causes 935 82 614 975 26 568 

Grand Total ive «| 12,996 508 8,752 13,669 508 8,557 


Road Accidents—Classes of Persons Killed and Injured. 
Occupants of vehicles comprise more than half the persons killed and 
injured in road accidents, and pedestrians constitute about one-third of 
the fatal cases and one-quarter of the injured. A classification of persons 
killed and injured in road accidents during the last eleven years is given 
in the following table :— 
Table 590.—Road Accidents—Classes of Persons Killed and Injured. 


as r Proportion of 
rivers an Pedal Cyclists. Pedestrians. Pedestrians to 


Year ended Passengers. Total. 
30th June. 
ae Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed.| Injured.| Killed. Injured. 
per cent.| per cent. 
1938 335 | 4,998 | 74 | 1,292 | 191 | 2,325 | 318 | 269 
1939 308 | 5,046 | 80 | 1,297 | 164 | 2,045 | 299 | 24-4 
1940 312 | 5,166 | 67 | 1,305 | 168 | 1,927 | 30-7 | 22-9: 
1941 2538 | 4,366 | 651 | 1,180 | 167 | 1,925 | 35:5 | 258 
1942 230 | 2,947 | 57 | 823 | 193 | 1,778 | 402 | 321 
1943 215 | 2,961 | 35 | 538 | 179 | 1,597 | 41-7 | 318 
1044 199 | 2,668 | 44 | 546 | 129 | 1,505 | 348 | 319 
1945 188 | 3,120 | 44 | 638 | 188 | 1,593 | 373 | 208 
1946 263 | 4,669 | 48 | 762 | 177 | 1,911 | 363 | 26-0 
1947 314 | 5,747 | 41 | 804 | 168 | 2,111 | 3801 | 209 
1948 296 | 5,404 | 52 | 963 | 160 | 2,100 | 31-5 | 245 
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The proportion of deaths in each of these classes to total deaths in the 
road accidents during the past ten years was as follows:—Drivers and 
passengers 54.5 per cent.; pedestrians 34.5 per cent.; pedal cyclists 11.0 
per cent. Of the persons injured, the proportions in these groups were 60.6 
per cent., 26.6 per cent., and 12.8 per cent., respectively. 


The following table shows particulars of the age and sex of persons 
killed and injured in road accidents in 1946-47 and 1947-48. 


Table 591.—Road Accidents—Age and Sex of Persons Killed and Injured. 


1946-47, 1947-48, 
Age in Years, Killed. Injured. Killed, Injured. 
Males, | Females. | Males. Females, |) Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
Under5... atts ves 13 3 156 98 15 2 165 107 
5 and under 11... ae 19 12 363 127 22 9 307 165 
105 yy 18s] AD 8 395 138 W 3 387 a 
16 C,, » 20. 41 9 661 241 43 5 731 231 
20 5 35 25. 73 4 1,187 252 67 4 1,198 273 
254, » 80... sie 33 OI 3 816 193 35 4 27 199 
30 =, » 50... fis 91 26 1,826 663 92 8 1,749 530 
50 ,, » 60... ‘it 43 11 621 234 41 8 570 231 
60 and over wie ae 91 22 5691 290 114 25 517 309 
Total... we] 415 93 6,516 2,236 440 ! 68 6,441 2,116 

' ij ‘i 


In 1947-48, males comprised 82 per cent. of all persons killed and 85 per 
cent. of those injured. Children under 16 years of age comprised 12 per 
cent. of the killed and 17 per cent. of the injured, as compared with 27 per 
cent, and 11 per cent., respectively, in the case of persongy aged 60 years 
and over, 


Road Accidents—Time and Place. 


Road accidents tend to be more numerous and severe at particular times 
and places. In 1947-48 there were 4,374 accidents (82.0 per cent. of the 
total) during the afternoon, peak period, i.¢., between 4 p.m. and 7 p.m.; 
these resulted in 202 persons being killed (89.8 per cent. of the total) 
and 2,800 injured (82.7 per cent. of the total). In the same year, 4,741 
accidents occurred during the hours of darkness, causing 233 persons to 
be killed and 8,261 injured. 


Approximately half the accidents and casualties occur on straight roads 
where the view is open. In 1947-48, there were 297 persons killed (58.5 
per cent. of the total) and 4,294 injured (50.2 per cent. of the total) at 
such locations, as compared with 106 killed and 3,178 injured at inter- 
sections. 


Road Accidents—Report of Select Committee. 


In a report presented in November, 1948, a Select Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly on Road Accidents and Casualties expressed the 
opinion that enforcement of the existing law was the best means of 
reducing road accidents. Specific recommendations of the Committee 
included severer penalties for drunken driving, restrictions on the loading 
of heavy vehicles, and legislation to prohibit: any person from driving a 
commercial vehicle for long periods without adequate rest breaks. 
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Roap SarFery. 


A Road Safety Council of New South Wales was established in Septem- 
ber, 1937, with the object of interesting all sections of the community in 
the prevention of road accidents. The Minister for Transport is President 
of the Council and funds are provided by the State and Commonwealth 
Governments. The Council undertakes road safety activities, including 
publicity campaigns and the issue of propaganda. The amount spent by 
the Council was £12,301 in 1946-47 and £28,208 in 1947-48. 


An Australian Road Safety Council was formed in July, 1947, to 
promote road safety and to secure the adoption throughout Australia of 
uniform standards for traffic lights and signs, road accident statistics, ete. 
The Council comprises representatives of the Commonwealth and State 
Ministers of Transport, the State police and transport authorities, and 
various bodies interested in road safety. Funds are provided by the 
Commonwealth under the Aid Roads and Works Act, 1947; in 1947-48 
expenditure by the Council was £60,000, including a grant of £16,800 to 
the Road Safety Council of New South Wales. 


A comprehensive system of road signs and traffic lines on major high- 
ways, maintained by the Departments of Main Roads and Road Transport 
and Tramways, contributes materially to the safe use of the roads. Traffic 
control signals are provided by the Department of Road Transport at some 
city intersections. 


TrAFFIC OFFENCES. 


During the war years, there was a steep decline in convictions for 
offences against the Traffic and Transport Acts, mainly owing to the 
effect of petrol rationing and the reduction in the number of motor 
vehicles on the register. Convictions fell from 48,028 in 1940 to 20,955 in 
1944, but thereafter gradually rose to 45,309 in 1948, as motor registrations 
increased and petrol rationing became more liberal. The majority are for 
minor offences, such as infringement of parking regulations. ‘ 


Particulars of the traffic offences in each year since 1938 are given in 
the following table :— 


Table 592.—Traffic Offences—Charges and Convictions. 


7 
Convictions. 
Total Withdrawn 
Year. Offences or B cate " Per 100 
Charged. | Discharged. | Drunken | Dangerous eAGHES OF Motor 
Har ran Traffic and Total, Font 
Driving. Driving. Transport Vehicles 
Alsp\ Registered. 
| Acts, 

1938 23,347 1,277 501 373 21,196 22,070 Td 
1939 45,538 2,095 702 560 42,181 43,443 13-3 
1940 49,782 1,754 673 354 47,001 48,028 14-9 
1941 41,616 1,377 482 304 39,453 40,239 13°2 
1942 37,960 1,103 410 449 35,998 36,857 13-1 
1943 26,598 686 402 |. 141 25,369 25,912 Ook 
1944 21,575 620 487 143 20,325 20,955 73 
1945 23,935 593 658 142 22,542 23,342 77 
1946 31,557 773 1,394 190 29,200 30,784 9-4 
1947 38,534 873 1,358 175 36,128 37,661 10-4 
1948 H 46,248 939 1,886 218 43,205 45,309 11-3 


‘ 
\ 
i 
{ 
t 
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The majority of persons convicted of traffic offences are penalised by 
fines ; of the 45,809 convicted in 1948, twelve were imprisoned (for drunken 
driving) 43,640 were fined and 1,657 were otherwise dealt with. In the 
same year, persons charged included 1,980 arrested for drunken driving, 
878 for dangerous driving and 1,895 for other offences. Only 620 of the 
persons charged were women. 


Since the end of the war there has been a disproportionate increase in 
convictions for: drunken driving as compared with other traffic offences; 
between 1945 and 1948 the number of convictions rose from 658 to 1,886 
or by 187 per cent. Drunken driving is a serious cause of road accidents 
(see Table 589), 


Conviction of certain offences against the Motor Traffic Act, 1909-1945, 
automatically disqualifies a person from holding a driver’s license for at 
least one year. In the year ended 30th June, 1948, there were 1,063 persons 
so disqualified, of whom 946 were convicted of drunken driving, 97 of 
dangerous driving, and 20 of failing to stop after an accident. In the 
same year, 2,972 persons were convicted of exceeding the speed limit and 
1,272 of negligent driving. In 1947-48 excessive speed and negligent 
driving caused 17 per cent. and 4 per cent. respectively of the 508 fatalities 
‘in road accidents (see page 651). 


Drivers’ licenses suspended or cancelled by the Commissioner for Road 
Transport during 1946-47 numbered 125 and applications refused 3889. 
Of the total, viz, 464, the grounds were drinking habits in 76 cases, 
criminal convictions in 117, physical disabilities in 188, and other reasons, 
gmainly traffic convictions, in 188 cases. 


655. 
FOOD AND PRICES 


FOOD SUPPLY AND. DISTRIBUTION. 


The principal food commodities consumed-in New South Wales. are beef, 
mutton and lamb, bread, processed cereals, milk, butter, eggs, sugar, jam, 
potatoes, tomatoes and a wide variety of other vegetables and fruit. Sup- 
plies of nearly all these commodities ave produced within the State, but 
those of potatoes and some fruits are drawn in part from other Australian 
States, Tea is the popular household beverage, and is wholly imported. 
The consumption of poultry, pork, bacon, ham, fish, cheese, and coffee is 
comparatively small, 

Standards for the composition, purity, and quality of foods are. prescribed 
by regulations under the Pure Foods Act. The Commonwealth Department 
of Trade and Customs exercises supervision in regard to the composition 
and labelling of oversea imports of food and drugs. The administration 
of the food laws in incorporated towns and the supervision of conditions 
under which food is produced and distributed are duties of the Board of 
Health and the municipal and shire councils. 


Standard weights and measures are prescribed in terms of the Weights 
and Measures Act of the State and the Commonwealth Weiglits and Mea- 
sures (National Standards) Act, 1948, which came into operation on 22nd 
July, 1948. Generally the standards are those of the United Kingdom. 
The States enforce observance of the legal standards as established under 
‘the Federal law. Contracts are required to be made in terms of the legal 
amnits, and traders’ weighing and measuring appliances must be kept 
+o a specified degree of accuracy. The weight of bread is regulated under 
the provisions of the Bread Act of 1901, the standard weights for loaves 
being 1 Ib., 2 Ib., and 4 Ib. 


The councils of municipalities and shires may establish public markets 
and regulate hawking and peddling of food commodities within the in- 
corporated areas. Outside the City of Sydney, however, there are few 
markets except saleyards for livestock. 


A description of the arrangements for the marketing of vegetables, fruit, 
farm produce, fish, and poultry in New South Wales ig given on pages 384, 
493 and 480 of this volume. The markets established by the Municipal 
Council of Sydney in the city, which incorporate cold storage works, the 
Alexandria Goods Yards, and the Darling Harbour wharves and adjacent 
‘produce stores are the principal marketing centres. The business conducted 
at the municipal markets consists for the most part of sales by producers 
or their agents to retail traders. 


Agents who sell farm produce on commission, such as vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, and poultry, must be licensed and operate in accordance with the 
Farm Produce Agents Act, 1926-1939, further particulars regarding which 
are given on page 885 cf this Year Book. Fish marketing has been 
‘controlled by the State Fisheries Department since 17th September, 1945 
(see page 660). 

The Marketing of Primary Products Act, 1927-1988 authorises the 
‘formation of marketing boards in respect of primary products upon the 
request of the producers. To constitute a board for any product, a poll 
must be taken of the producers of the product who are enrolled on the 
Parliamentary electoral rolls, votes must be given by at least three-fifths 
of those entitled to vote, and more than half the votes must favour its 
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constitution. The Director of Marketing administers the Act, and the 
State Marketing Bureau, under his supervision, affords assistance to pro- 
ducers in regard to the marketing of their products, and collects and 
publishes information relating to market conditions. Marketing boards are 
in operation for rice, eggs, wine grapes, and navy beans. 


War-Timg Conrrot or SUPPLIES oF CoMMODITIES. 


General authority was vested in Ministers of the Commonwealth by the 
National Security Act, 1939 and amendments, to regulate production, 
storage, distribution, use, and consumption of essential articles when neces- 
sary in the interests of the defence of the Commonwealth or the efficient 
prosecution of the war. Certain of these powers were retained under 
Defence (Trausitional Provisions) Act 1946-48 to ensure an orderly return 
to peace-time conditions. <A brief review of the scope and nature of these 
war-time controls is given on page 710 of the Official Year Book No. 50, 
Relaxation of the war-time controls began in the later phases of the 
war, and relatively few of them remained operative at the close of 1947. 


Rationing or Foop anp OTHER OoMMODITIES, 


From 1942 onward, the rationing to civilians of certain foodstuffs, of 
elcthing, and of a number of other commodities became necessary. Food- 
stuffs were rationed to ensure maximum supplies for the Services, the 
United Kingdom, aud for Allied needs (tea, fairly to distribute the reduced 
supplies available) ; clothing was rationed because of a sharp fall in imports 
of textiles and the diversion of supplies and productive resources to meet 
war contracts; and certain other commodities in restricted supply, to 
apportion them equitably amongst civilian consumers, 


Of these commodities, only butter, tea, and liquid fuel remain (March, 
1949) under official rationing, but tobacco manufacturers and distributors 
voluntarily continue to distribute them in the same manner as under the 
official scheme. Particulars regarding the rationing of liquid fuel are given 
in the chapter “Motor Vehicles”: of this volume. 


Subject to the control of the Minister for Trade and Customs, the 
Rationing Commission, of three members, formulated rationing policy in 
regard to foodstuffs and clothing. The rationing scheme is administered 
by the Director of Rationing, who has the assistance of Deputy Directors 
with staff in each capital city. 


During the war years the establishment of new businesses dealing in 
rationed goods was restricted, but since the war ended the opening of those 
which involve merely the supply of goods against coupons has been per- 
mitted. Except that special consideration is given to ex-service personnel 
seeking to resume their normal classes of business, restrictions still apply 
to the establishment of businesses such as cafes, etc., in which coupon-free- 
consumption or the use of rationed goods is involved. 


The electoral organisation and an adaptation of election procedure has 
been used for the distribution of food and clothing coupons to consumers. 
Special coupons have been issued through the Services, schools, etc., 
and from the Commission’s offices upon individual application. Coupon 
issues were made in June of each year, 1942 to 1945, and in December of 
1946 and 1947, and of food coupons only, in November, 1948, Coupons 
may be used for purchase of rationed goods from any supplier, and 
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trafficking in coupons is illegal. Traders pass on the coupons to ware- 
housemen or manufacturers to replenish their stocks, and these, in turn, 
surrender them to the Commission with a monthly return of coupon goods 
supplied. 


Rationing of Food. 

Details relating to the system for the rationing of food and of variations 
in the ration allowances are given on page 711 e¢ seg. of the 50th edition 
of the Year Book. Butter and tea are the only food commodities which con- 
tinue to be rationed; the former to enable the greatest possible amount to 
be supplied to the United Kingdom, and the latter, because a heavy subsidy 
is paid by the Commonwealth Government to keep down prices to con- 
sumers, 

The ration of butter has been 6 oz. per person per week since 5th June, 
1944, and that of tea, 8 oz. per person per four weeks since 19th Ooctober, 
1942. Children under the age of 6 years are not eligible for tea. Additional 
butter is allowed expectant mothers and certain classes of invalids. Food 
permits are given cafes, restaurants, and other establishments supplying 
casual meals not requiring the surrender of coupons. 


Rationing of Clothing and Piece Goods, 

Rationing of clothing and piece goods by coupons was applied in Aus- 
tralia as from 15th June, 1942, and of household drapery and furnishings 
as from June, 1948, and terminated on 21st June, 1948. The scheme under 
which rationing was applied and the steps by which rationing was relaxed 
are outlined on page 713 of the Official Year Book, No. 50, 


% 
Brack Marketina Act, 1942. 


The Black Marketing Act, 1942 may remain operative for up to six 
months after the ending of the state of war. Under it severe penalties 
may be imposed on persons or corporations convicted of offences in contra~ 
vention of the National Security Regulations, such as illegally selling or 
purchasing goods or services at prices or charges greater than the maximum 
fixed prices; illegally selling, supplying, acquiring, or accepting rationed 
goods or services or those subject to prohibition or restriction, or produc- 
ing or manufacturing goods otherwise than in accordance with the Regula- 
tions; illegally selling or acquiring goods vested in the Commonwealth, 
illegally using or dealing with licences, ration tickets or coupons, or making 
or uttering counterfeit or forged licences, ration tickets, coupons, etc, 


Reta DELtivery SERVICES. 

Retail delivery services were curtailed drastically during the war years 
under National Security Regulations. The nature of the restrictions and 
their field of application were described on page 522 of the 1941-42 and 
1942-43 edition of the Year Book. The restrictions were removed as from 
12th November, 1946. Although the war-time block delivery systems for 
milk, bread, and ice also have ceased to have legal force, general competi- 
tive trading in these commodities has net been resumed. 
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The Factories and Shops (Home Deliveries) Amendment Act, 194% 
which came into operation on 1st June, 1948, provides for enforcement 
of the home delivery of groceries, fruit, vegetables, meat, and any other 
goods proclaimed as “home delivery commodities”. 


Every shopkeeper selling such goods for whom it is reasonably practic- 
able must deliver them to any person at any place (subject to payment: 
of the lawful retail price on demand upon delivery) within a specified 
area. The areas specified are those within the distance by the nearest. 
practicable route of one mile for shops within the radius of 5 miles from. 
the General Post Clfice, Sydney and 8 miles from the principal post 
Office, Newcastle; of 2 miles from shops elsewhere in the Counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland; and of 8 miles from shops elsewhere ite’ 
the State. 


All shopkeepers dealing in, or proposing to deal in, home delivery 
commodities are required to supply the Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry and Social Welfare with particulars to 
enable a decision as to whether home deliveries should be required of 
them. Notice in writing requiring deliveries to be made may be served 
by the Under Secretary, who is empowered to refuse to register or to 
renew registration and to cancel registration in respect of the shop of any 
shopkeeper by whom deliveries are so required and who fails to give or 
to fulfill an undertaking in that respect. Refusal or cancellation of 
registration on these grounds is subject to appeal to the District Court. 
Penalties prescribed under the Act are up to £50 for a first and up to. 
£100 for a second or subsequent offence, and of up to £100 or imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months on summary conviction for the making: 
of: wilfully false statements in any related matter. 


FOOD COMMODITIES. 


Esriaarep ConsUMPTION, 

Lack of the necessary data regarding interstate trade and of stocks: 
carried over from one period to another render it impracticable to compile- 
satisfactory estimates‘ of the consuniption of food in New South Wales. 

The Commonwealth Statistician prepares reports published annually 
on “Food Production and the Consumption of ‘Foodstuffs and Nutrients in 
Australia”, These reports, the first of which related to the year ended 
30th June, 1947, give a statistical survey of foodstuffs produced and 
exported overseas and the quantities put to industrial and non-food useg,. 
enabling estimates to be made, after allowing for changes in stocks and. 
imports, of the quantities-available for human consumption in Australia... 
A section of the report deals with the level of nutrient intake. In this: 
latter regard, the analysis for 1947-48 showed that the average daily «per 
capita quantity of food moving into civilian consumption in Australia 
anpplied a satisfactory level of nutrients (slightly superior to that of 
1446-47) with the possible exception of calcium. 
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The consumption of food of the different kinds varies considerably fe 
between different parts of the Commonwealth and it is unlikely that, the 
average per capita consumption in New South Wales is the same in kind 
and quantity as that shown for Australia in the table which follows, ‘The 
differences, however, are not likely to be very great in the cases of most 
commodities, and it is probable that the changes during: the war and 
early: post-war years revealed in the table were experienced: in New South 
Wales in common with the Commonwealth..as a whole. 


Table 593.—Per Capita Consumption of Food, Australia. 
Quantity in lb, except for milk, heer; and wine (gal.) and eggs, (number). 


rp 
. Consuniption per Head ‘| Consumptign per, Head 
per:anuum, per ‘annum, 
Commodity. Year ended Commadity. ,| Year, ended , 
Av. 8 yrs. June. Ay. 8 yrs. June, 
ended a ended. 
1988-89. | jo47, | 1048. 1038-89. a 947, [10481 
z = “Wy 

Jk. Flui : f ; Potatoes, white............ 108-8 189-1, |.182:Q 
Milk, Flujd, whole ...,.. 28-4 20-5 | 30-6 peter ora Rachie 82:0 
Butter ‘ 32-9 25:3 | 24-7 Tomatoes ...... 46-7 + 80:6, | .2310 
Cheese ded 6-1] 5-4 || Citrus fruits ...... 81-9 83:5 | 88:9 
Beef and veal, bone inf | 144-1 | 96-5 |111-7 |] Non-citrus fruits ee re el 
Afutton and jamb, boue Dried, fruit. 81 8-0 9 
ANT itvesi cevavanaves duran 74-6 67:8 | 60-1 Canned fruit 10-7 8:4 | 10:5 
Other meatf ... aes 84:3 87-4 | 84:7 Pueatast foodey” mie ei anes 
rabbi \. z i reakfast foods y . A 
Poultry and rabbits... 9-7 16-1 | 16-1 Riee, milled ...... 40 10 1-0 
Fish, fresh and canued 11:2 8-9 | 10-1 Tea secccccee 6-9 6-7 6-4 
Tiggs, allforms ......... 243 267 | 252 Coffee 0-6 12 1-0 
Margarine and Lard...... 57 62| 6-7 || Beer 11:3 15-9 | 15:5 
1065 115-9 1126-1 Wine ....... 06 11 3 
Refined sugart ......1... | Vegetables ...ccccccsees 128-0 = }187-4, [125-4 
* Estimates for 1936-87 to 1938-39 amended slightly, and for 1946-47, appreciably, since last. 

issue. { Carcass weight; other meat in¢eludes pork, offal, eanned meat and: bacon and ham, 

¢ Tucluding sugar in manufactured foodstuffs, but not syrups, honey, and glucose, § Including 


flour nsed in bread, { Oaten and wheaten only, 


Mrat. 


In Australia, meat for local consumption as well as for export has been 
subject to Commonwealth control since October, 1942, and from January, 
1944 until June, 1948, household supplies were rationed by coupong. An 
outline of the provisions governing the production and disposal of meat 
is given on page 534 et seg. of volume No. 50. 


In the county of Cumberland, which embraces the metropolitan area, 
the slaughter of stock and the sale of meat are under the control.of .the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner, appointed by. the Governor. 
The State Abattoir at Homebush Bay, controlled :by the Commissioner, 
is near the stock saleyards. ‘The carcase butchers purchase stock on .the 
hoof, and deliver them at the Abattoir where ‘they are. slanghtered..and 
treated by the staff of the Abattoir, and the chilled carcases are delivered to 
the owners early on the following morning. 


The Council. of the City of Greater Newcastle controls slaughtering: and 
inspection within a. radius. of. fourteen miles ofthe Newoastle Fosti Office, 
and operates the Newcastle District Abattoir; there are livestock. saleyards 
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at Waratah. Outside the county of Cumberland and the Newcasile district, 
slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which are subject to inspection by 
officers appointed by the local authorities and by the Board of Health. A 
large quantity of meat for consumption in the Metropolitan area is 
obtained from country abattoirs, 


The average retail prices of meat are shown in Tables 601 and 602, and 
further particulars relating to the meat supply are published in the chapter 
of this volume entitled “Pastoral Industry”. 


Fisx, 


The supply of fresh fish is obtained in the river estuaries and coastal lakes 
and inlets, aud by deep-sea trawling. The catch of New South Wales fisheries 
in 1947-48 (32,813,243 lb., including 15,179,836 lb. obtained by trawlers) 
was slightly smaller than in 1946-47, when the quantities were 34,156,860 
lb. and 16,022,480 lb., respectively. Preserved fish is supplied almost 
entirely by importation, and between 1942 and 1946 was not available for 
civilians. 


In the metropolitan district, the wholesale marketing of fresh fish. is 
centralised in Syduey in the Municipal Market. Sales in the market were 
conducted by licensed agents until 17th September, 1945, when the agents’ 
licences were cancelled and control of the wholesale distribution of fish 
was vested in the Chief Secretary of New South Wales, pending re- 
organisation of the industry on a co-operative basis (see page ). 


Fiour anv Brean, 


The average cousumption of bread in New South Wales is estimated at 
about 100 loaves (2 lb.) per head per aunum, 


The quantity of flour consumed each year is estimated to be in the 
vicinity of 300,000 tons, including approximately 214,000 tons used for bread, 
making the per capita consumption approximately 200 lb. per aunum, in- 
cluding about 150 lb. used for bread. Biscuit factories make biscuits for 
export as well as for local consumption, and used 28,239 tons of flour in 
1934-44, 18,295 tons in 1944-45, 15,118 tons in 1945-46, 16,420 tons in 1946- 
AT, and 15,477 tons in 1947-48. 


A Bread Research Institute was established in May, 1947 by the 
Bread Manufacturers of New South Wales to engage in research and to 
afford technical advice to bakers. A building to house the institute was 
in course of construction at North Sydney in March, 1949, 


The bread supply of the metropolitan area is made in approved and 
-closely supervised bakehouses, and is distributed by the bakers by retail 
-delivery to the consumers’ homes and by delivery at wholesale rates to 
retail shops where it is sold “over the counter”; only a small quantity is 
‘sold to consumers at the bakeries. Bread is required to be kept adequately 
-covered until handed to the consumer. 


The bread industry in the county of Cumberland was controlled under 
National Security Regulations from 20th August, 1942 to 25th February, 
1946 (see page 717 of Official Year Book No. 50). The regulations gave 
legal force to block or zone systems of household delivery in Sydney, 
Newcastle, and other towns which confined bread deliveries in each zone 
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ta a single distributor. The zoning system has continued practically 
unchanged. Beginning in August, 1948, the Department of Labour and 
Industry aud Social Welfare applied a trial scheme for nine weeks 
which was designed to give consumers a limited choice of bakers, The 
bakeries of the St. George district were grouped with two or three in each 
group, their bread was labelled distinctively and was delivered 
according to each consumers’ choice by the one bread carter serving the 
particular locality prior to the commencement of the trial scheme, A 
negligible proportion of the consumers sought a change, and the question 
of the de-zoning of bread deliveries has not been resolved. 


Bread Industry (County of Cumberland) Inquiry. 


In September, 1948, the Industrial Commission was required to inquire 
into the bread industry in the County of Cumberland, and the inquiry was 
undertaken by Mr. Justice Kinsella, 2 member of the Cominission. 


The findings of the Commission (reviewed more fully on page 718 of 
the 50th edition of the Year Book) were that there were no occupational 
diseases or particular health hazards in the industry; better lighting and 
ventilation of bakeries was needed; and bread generally was not of satis- 
factory quality, mainly because flour of adequate protein content was not 
available, and in some cases because of deficiencies in knowledge and skill 
of bakers, and in premises and equipment in bakeries. Costs of producing 
and distributing bread in the years 1989 to 1948 were examined (see Year 
Book No. 50 for details) but no reduction in bread prices was deemed to 
be warranted. 


Important among the recommendations were the establishment of a 
flour research institute, the growing of wheat which would produce good 
bakers’ flour, compulsory specification by millers of the protein content 
of flour supplied to bakers, better facilities for the training of operatives, 
establishment of a standard of bread, and the appointment of a nutritional 
committee. 


An Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of organisations 
of bread manufacturers and employees in the industry reviewed the Com- 
mission’s report. The Committee recommended that a central authority 
be constituted to control the manufacture and distribution of bread and 
to provide technical advice; the institution of a system of delivery which, 
while avoiding wasteful duplication of services, would provide the con- 
sumers with a choice of bakers; a change in hours fev bakers to eliminate 
night baking; standards for ingredients and for bread; and the control 
of prices of bread, 


The Committee set up in connection with the choice of baker trial in 
the St. George district undertook a review of the report of the Advisory 
Committee in 1948 at the instance of the Department of Labour and 
Industry and Social Welfare, 


Bread Industry Act, 1946, 


The hours of baking recommended by the Advisory Committee were 
introduced as from 1st July, 1946 in the Counties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland in terms of the Bread Industry Act, 1946, and the Act 
ig now operative in nearly all the cities and larger towns, making the day 
baking of bread statutory over the greater part of the State, although 
night baking (commencing at 10 p.m. or midnight) on certain days 
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preceding holidays is authorised. Delivery of bread is prohibited after 
41 am. on Saturdays or 7 p.m. on a Saturday which is a “treble delivery 
day”, except “over the counter” at bakehouses or ‘shops. 


Prices of Flour and. Bread. 


An outline of' the systems under which the- prices of flour and of 
bread were fixed by associations of millers and-bakers, respectively, before 
these commodities were proclaimed as commodities under the National 
Security (Prices) Regulations of the Commonwealth in September, 1939 
is given on page 524 of the 1940-41 edition of the Year Book. Details of 
prices of bread as fixed by the Prices Commissioner from 13th October, 
1941 and 18th May, 1942 are also given. 


The following statement shows the “official prices” of bread in Syduey 
recommended to - members by the Master Bakers’ Association or fixed by the 


‘Prices Commissioner at each date of change since 1920 in comparison with 


the price of flour (including tax when payable) on these dates; flour 
ceased to-be taxed as from 22nd December, 1947 :— 


Table 594.—Bread and Flour Prices in Sydney. 


Price of Bread Price of Bread 


er 2-lb, loaf, er 2-lb. loaf. 
Date of p Price of |] Date of | : Price of 
¢hangé'in price Cash "dur change in price Cash “our 
of Bread, Cash. over er ton. of Bread. Cash over] 4.) er ton, 
counter, delivered: Pp counter: {delivered. Pp 
d. d, &£s. d. d. d. &s d. 
19204- : 1932— 
Jan, 1 44 43 1215 0 Jan. 1 4h 54 10 0 Of 
Feb. 1 5s 53 167 6 1933— 
Feb. 9.4 6 6} 19 2 6 Dee. 4 5 6 1115 Oot 
Dec. 18 Tt 6} 64 19 7 6 1934— 
— June 1 4 5} vi 0 
Sep. 26 t 6 6 2017 6 Aug. 4 5s 915 0 
Dec. 10 t¢ 4 5 12 0 0 1935— 

924— Mar. 25 43-5 § $ 11 2 of 
July 21 5 5} 1410 0 Oct. 2] 5-5} 54-5} 1212 6 
Oct.. 20 5} 5+ 15 5 0 1936 — 

1925— Feb. 25 44 5 910 0 

_ Jan, 6 5 52 15 15 0 Aug. 17 5 54 12 0 0 

1926— 1937— 
‘May 10 5} 6 15 0 0 Jan. 25 5} 52 12°15 0 
July 12 6} 64 15 15 0 April 19 54 6 13 7 6 
Dec. 6 6 6} 13 10 0 Sep. 6 5} 52 12 5 0 
19274— 1938— 
Jan. 31 5} 6 1210 0 July 10 5 5+ 9 0 0 
Sep: 19 6} 13:15 0 Dec. 16 547 6 12 10 Of 
1928— ! £1— 
10 Feb. 13 5E 6 1215 0 Goer 13 639 649 12138 Of 
eras 5+ 53 11 00 May 18 539 6 4 1218 Of 
June 30 5 64 10 5 0 Nov. 8 By 6497 13 10 6f 
Bép. 1 43 5t 910 0 1948— 
Oct. 20 44 5 815 0 Jan, 23 647 74 16 4 9 

a1— Dec. 7 aAGd 744 | 1615 0 

Mar. 29 5 5} 10 0 Of 


* Cash daily or weekly” _t Prices fixcd by Profiteering Prevention Court. { Including tax. 
§ 42d. per loaf (2 or more loaves); 5d. per singleloaf. The prices at this date were those recommended 
by Royal Commission. { Proclaimed price for outer area—id. less in inner industrial suburbs and. 
id. more in extreme area, except since 28rd January, 1948, when prices over counter in outer 
area and the extreme area were the same. 


Tle price of bread delivered by bakers to shops in the period covered 
by the table was 4d. per loaf less than the cash over counter price, except 
between March and October, 1935, when the wholesale price was 4s. 44d. 
per dozen loaves. Under the State Prices Order of 7th December, 1948, 
the maximum price for bread delivered to a customer taking 24 or more 
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2, lb. loaves a week was 3d. a loaf less in the inner and outer areas and 3d. 
a loaf less in the extreme area than the maximum retail price. 


ButrerR AND CHEESE. 


Butter is in general consumption throughout Australia, The local pro- 
duct is choice in quality and exceeds local requirements. Annual consump- 
tion in New South Wales exceeded 84 lb. per head prior‘to June, 1943 
when rationing began. Arrangements for supervision of the manufacture 
of butter and other dairy products, the system of marketing and of war- 
time control, and of subsidies provided by the Government are described 
in the chapter “Dairying Industry” of this Year Book. As a result of 
marketing organisation, seasonal fluctuations in the prices of factory 
butter had been eliminated before war-time control of prices was intyro- 
duced. Between May, 1934 and December, 1947, there were four changes 
ouly in the wholesale price of butter in Sydney, viz., an increase from 
140s. per ewt. to 149s. 4d. in June, 1937, to 158s. 8d. in June, 1938, to 
166s. 10d. in March, 1942, and to 192s. 6d. from 1st Decemher, 1947. Butter 
is marketed in 56 Ib. cases and an additional charge of 2s.:6d. per cwt. 
is made for the cases. The retail price of butter was increased from 1s, 5d. 
per lb. to 1s, 6d. in June, 1937, to Is. 7d. in June, 1938, to 1s. 8d. in March. 
1942, to 1s. 114d. in December, 1947, and to 2s. 2d. in June, 1948, 


Comparatively little cheese is consumed in New South Wales. The- 
estimated consumption per head in pre-war years was about 4 lb, but 
coupon rationing of butter has resulted in a somewhat greater use of 
cheese. 


Frresu Mix, 


The milk supply of Sydney is devived partly from dairies within the 
metropolitan area but mainly from country districts, viz., the South Coast 
district between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed by the 
main southern railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Penrith, 
Windsor, and Richmond districts, the districts around Singleton, Branxton, 
and Maitland on the northern railway line, and those in the neighbour- 
hood of Dungog and Gloucester on the North Coast line. 


The supply and distribution of country milk in the metropolitan and’ 
Newcastle districts are supervised by the Milk. Board, appointed by the- 
Governor, and comprised of a chairman, a representative of dairymen, and 
a representative of the milk consumers. The Milk Board has power to fix 
prices and to regulate methods and conditions of supply and treatment of 
milk in producing districts and of distribution in distributing. districts. 
The milk supplied for consumption or use in distributing distriets (except: 
milk produced and retailed directly ‘by a dairyman on his own behalf) is: 
vested in the Board, and its supply, exeept to the Board, is. puohibited.. 
Milk and cream sold or to be sold for use in the manufacture of com- 
modities within a distributing or producing district may, by proclamation, 
‘be vested in the Milk Board. 


‘By jarnrangement, distributing companies. organised for handling milk 
on a large scale act as agents for the. Board in receiving the milk at country 
factories and transporting it to Sydney or Newcastle, where they purchase 
their supplies from the Board. The'Board:determines the quantity of milk 
to be supplied by the ‘various producing: areas and pays the producers at 
the minimum fixed prices. . 
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The zoning system for retail delivery of milk introduced in Sydney in 
May, 1942 permitted one vendor only to deliver to households in each 
defined district, and continues in operation. 


Urban development has forced out many suburban dairies, and milk 
production in the metropolis has been decreasing progressively. The 
greater part of the milk consumed in and around Newcastle is supplied by 
dairies outside the district. 


The following statement shows a more than two-fold increase in the 


quautity of country milk distributed in the Metropolitan aud Newcastle 
districts since 1936-37 :— 


Table 595._-Country Milk distributed in Sydney and Newcastle. 


Year, Moviomset | istrict. Year, Mepistrict | Nbivtslete 

gallons, ; gallons. gallons. gallons. 
1936-37 21,249,500 1,616,300 1942-43 30,838,700 2,309,300 
1937-38 22,694,800 1,747,300 1943-44 32,952,700 2,499,200 
1938-39 24,666,700 1,790,500 1944-45 34,606,400 2,670,900 
1939-40 24,648,100 1,784,700 | 1945-46 42,489,200 3,431,800 
1940-41 25,824,700 1,870,600 1946-47 46,393,400 3,913,600 
1941-42 28,011,000 2,168,000 1947-48 49,186,000 4,187,300 


At various times during the years 1942 to 1948, milk for civilian require- 
ments was distributed to households, hotels, retail vendors, ete. on a quota 
basis, varied at frequent intervals according to the quantity available for 
distribution. The supply of cream for civilian consumption was controlled 
under National Security Regulations, in the first instance from 10th 
May, 1943 until 11th November, 1946, and again from 1st September, 1947, 
aud is not available for general consumption. 


The Milk Board has fixed the minimum prices to be paid to dairymen for 
milk delivered to certain country factories, and the maximum wholesale 
and retail prices for milk for and in the metropolitan district since March, 
1932, and the Newcastle district since 6th January, 1938, except that 
between April, 1945 and October, 1947, the wholesale and retail prices 
were determined by the Commonwealth Prices Commissioner. 


In March, 1982 in the metropolitan supply area and in January, 1933 
in the Newcastle supply area, the minimum prices to dairymen for milk 
at country factories were 104d. to 114d. and 11d. to 114d., respectively. 
Subsequent to March, 1988, a uniform price was fixed throughout these 
districts and was varied on dates as shown below:— 


1938 1942 1947 1948 1948 1949 
March. Jan., 1. Oct., 31. May, 14. Sept., 10. March 18. 
Per Gallon... 12d. 16d. M7hd. 214d. 20d. 26d. 
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The course of the maximum wholesale and retail prices in these districts 
since March, 1938 is indicated in the following table; for milk produced 
and retailed in the metropolis by the producer, the maximum retail price 
was that shown in the table, except from March, 1932 to May, 1942, when 
it was 1d. per quart higher. 


Table 596.—Milk Prices, Sydney and Newcastle. 


Metropolitan. Newcastle. 
Wholesale a mae to Retail Wholesale at Baily to Retail 
Date of Change Depot to Vonder’s Delivered to| Depot to vVonde's Delivered to 
in Price. Vendor, Premises. Customer, Vendor. Premises. Customer, 
Bulk. | Bot- | Bulk. | Bot- | Loose.| Bot- | Bulk. | Bot- | Bulk. | Bot- | Loose.| Bot- 
tled,* led.* tled. tled.* tled.* tled, 
pence per gallon, d. per quart. pence per gallon. d. per quart, 
1988 March 174 214 22 26 7 8 17 20 21 24 6} ve 
1042 January 214 25} 26 | 30 8 9 20 24 24 28 74 8y 
1042 May 214 25} 249 | 28% Tk 8 20 24 23 27 7 8 
1945 April 204 242 25} 294 Tk 84 184 224 284 274 vi 8 
1947 Oct, 31 224 264 27} 814 8 9 22 264 27. 314 8 9 
1948 May 14 27 32 202 342 9 104 26, 314 29: 84. 9 1 
Sept. 10 26 31 28% 334 9 104 243 292 284 33 9 10. 
1949 Mar, 18 324 | 372 | 385 40 | 104] 12 31 36 35 40° | 103 | 12 


* In 1 pint containers, 


The maximum retail price per quart of special pasteurised milk (bottled) 
was increased from 9d. in April, 1945 to 94d. on 31st October, 1947, 11d. 
on 14th May, 1948, and 124d. (64d. per pint) on 18th March, 1949, when 
it was 3s. 34d. per gallon to vendors at distributor’s depot and 38s. 6#d. to. 
shop vendors in lots up to 10 gallous in 1 pint containers. 


Since April, 1944, suppliers in the Milk Board area have received 
subsidies at varying rates for milk supplied during winter months and 
during periods of severely adverse seasonal conditions. Particulars regard- - 
ing the subsidisation of whole milk for human consumption in various 
parts of New South Wales, and the maximum prices fixed by the Prices 
Commissioner in areas outside the Milk Board’s producing and distributing 
districts are given in the chapter of “Dairying Industry” on page 454 et seq. 
of this volume. 


SuGar aNp JAM. 


The quantity of refined sugar consumed annually in New South Wales, 
including sugar used in the local manufacture of jam, biscuits, and other 
food products, is estimated at rather more than 100 lb. per head. Sugar 
for household consumption was rationed from 31st August, 1942 until 
80th June, 1947. The ration was 1 lb. per person per week, with occasional 
issues of extra sugar for jam making and fruit preserving. 


The sugar consumed in Australia is produced in New South Wales and‘ 
Queensland. In terms of an agreement (more fully described on page 867° 
of this volume) between the Governments of the Commonwealth and Queens- 
Jand, the Queensland Government acquires the raw sugar manufactured 
from sugar-cane grown in Queensland and purchases the New South 
Wales production. The Queensland Sugar Board makes arrangements for 
the refining and distribution of sugar for use in Australia at prices fixed 
by the agreement and for the exportation of the surplus. The importation 
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of foreign: sugar is not permitted. The retail price of sugar in Sydney was 
4d. per lb: from 81st. January, 1933: until increased to 44d, per Ib. on 17th 
October, 1947, 

The quantity of refined sugar used in food and drink factories in New 
South Wales in 1938-39 and certain later years is shown below:— 


Table 597.—-Sugar Used in Food and Drink Factories. 


Tons. 
Factories. | 1938-39.| 1941—42.| 1942-48, 1943-44, 1044-48, 1945-46. | 1000-47 1947-48, 
aren ..{/ 13,004 | 15,041 | 15,845 | 18,533 | 18,788 | 19,816 | 26,156 | 22;179 
> Jam and nit Canning, ; 

Pickles and Sauces re 7,959 | 12,014 | 16,122 | 16,011 | 14,464 | 15,125 | 17,794 | 20,518 
Aerated Waters, Pontiala: 5,369 8,643 8,357 9,040 | 11,728 | 12,065 | 12,554 | 12,808 
‘Breweries... oa | 6,922 8,770 8,050 8,411 8,486 8,428 | 11,162 9,537 
Condimerits... ite ie 2,537 3,313 4,396 4,938 4,779 ° 5,035 4,587 7,262 
Biscuits may a wee 3,526 4483 5,069 5,028 “4,420 4,076 4,221 4,154 
Bakeries... eel 4,814 5,225 5,745 6,418 6,777 6 784 7,837 8,676 
Other Food Factories wi 2,318 3,140 25689 3,598 3,0£0 8,289 3,003 4,040 

Total ace | 45,949 | 60,570 | 66,218 | 71,977 | 72,477 | 74,618 | 87,314 | 89,174 


There are insufficient data for estimation of the annual per capita 
consumption of jam in New South Wales, but it probably differed little 
fom that of about 114 lb. before the war and about 14 Ib. in 1947-48 as 
shown for Australia in Table 593. 


TEA AND COFFEE, 
Tea'is very widely consumed throughout Australia; the average annual 


‘consumption lias decreased as the result of rationing from about 7 lb. to 


about 64 Ib. per head, Ooffee consumption per head has increased from 
less than one-half pound before the war to approximately 1 lb. 


Tea is not produced in Australia. Before the war about two-thirds of the 


-supply same from the Netherlands East Indies and about one-fourth from 


Ceylon, but Ceylon and India have become major sources, accounting, 
respectively, for about 61 and 89 per cent. of the imports from 1942-43 
to 1944-45, for about 72 and 28 per cent. in 1946-47, and for about 70 and 
80 per cent. in 1947-48. A Board has controlled supplies of tea under 
National Security Regulations since March, 1942. A Commonwealth 
subsidy has been paid to wholesale tea merchants since February, 1942 to 
avoid passing on to consumers the higher imported cost of tea. The 
subsidy was increased from July, 1948, under a general price stabilisation 


- ‘scheme, and-then varied from time to time to keep the price of tea at 


approximately pre-war level until March, 1947, when the price was raised 
from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. per lb. 

The Netherlands Hast Indies supplied over 40 per cent. of Australia’s 
.coffee imports in the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. This source of supply fell 
into enemy hands and since 1942-43 supplies have been drawn mainly 
from East Africa, whence came 8643 aud 90 per cent. of the coffee imported 


jn. 1946-47 and. 1947-48, respectively. 


VEGETABLES AND F Rutt. 


The potato is the chief vegetable in the Australian diet but the quantity 
consumed varies greatly from time to time because of wide fluctuations 


‘in supplies and prices. Production in New South Wales is supplemented 
‘by imports from Tasmania and Victoria. 
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Onions are imported in large quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables 
are obtained chiefly from local sources and some by importation from other 
‘States. The Sydney supplies are marketed mainly at the City Council’s 
market, where the growers sell their produce by private treaty or through 
agents. 


During the war years, control of the production and distribution of 
‘potatoes was exercised under National Security Regulations by a Com- 
mittee, with the Potato Controller as its executive member, as described.on 
page 382 of this volume. Growers were encouraged to increase producticn 
by contracts and guaranteed prices. The Commonwealth subsidised the 
retail price of potatoes from 24th July, 1948 to keep it steady at the much 
reduced price in the capital cities of Australia of 6d. for 5 lb. As from 
ist October, 1948, control was assumed by the Potato Marketing Board 
of New South Wales and potato prices have been fixed under State Prices 
Regulation Orders since September, 1948. 


The fruit supply is derived mainly from local orchards, and from Vic- 
toria, Tasmania, and Queensland. The Tweed River and Coffs Harbour 
districts of New South Wales and the State of Queensland are the chief 
sources of the supply of bananas. Pineapples are brought from Queensland. 


The fruits most generally consumed in New South Wales are apples, 
oranges, lemons, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, bananas, pineapples, 
gprapes, and passionfruit. Throughout the war period, the greater propor- 
tion of dried and canned fruits was reserved for the Services or for export 
to Allied countries; that allocated for civilians in Australia was very 
restricted. 

GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


Particulars of gas and electricity works and of the production of gas 
and electricity are given on pages 121 and 122 of this volume, An index 
of the quantity of gas and electricity consumed in the metropolitan area 
(excluding electricity used for railways and tramways), with the average 
‘annual consumption during the three years 1929 to 1931 as base equal to 
100, is shown below :— 


Table 598.—Gas and Electricity: Index of Consumption—Sydney. 


Year, faa Year. Numer, Year. Number, Year, Nuwnber 
1929 105 1934 102 1939 131 1944. 170 
1930 99 1935 108 1940 135 1945 172 
1931 96 1936 112 1941 148 1946 191 
1932 96 1937 119 1942 154 1947 204 
1933 98 1938 123 1943 167 1948 213° 


The consumption both of gas and electricity in Sydney has increased in 
each year since 19382 due to growth of population, extension of services, 
greater use of electrical equipment and appliances, and the growing 
demands of industrial and commercial users. The index of consumption 
of gas and electricity was about 57 per cent. higher in 1948 than in 19389 
although the production of energy has been affected intermittently since 
1945 by industrial disputes and by deficiencies in the quantity and the 
quality of coal available. 

The supply of gas and electricity for cooking, heating and lighting is 
regulated under the Gas and Electricity Act, 1935. Gas and electricity 
charges were controlled under Commonwealth Prices Regulations, but 
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gas and electricity supplied by governmental, semi-governmental, and local 
government authorities were excluded from control by a declaration of 
20th September, 1948 under the State Prices Regulation Act, 1948. Al} 
gas services were decontrolled on 22nd March, 1949. 


Standards are prescribed in respect of power, purity, and pressure of gas, 
and there are standard prices for gas supplied to private consumers by 
meter, Standard maximum rates are fixed for dividends payable by the gas 
companies, viz., 6 per cent. on ordinary share capital, and 54 per cent, on 
preference shares. The standard prices may be varied after inquiry as to: 
what price would enable the company concerned to pay the standard rates of 
divided. Such inquiries are conducted by boards which may be appointed 
from time to time, each consisting of a member nominated by the Minister 
for Local Government, one nominated by the company concerned, and a 
chairman chosen by agreement between the Minister and the company. 


The supply of electricity in New South Wales is undertaken by the 
State Government, the Sydney County Council, local councils, and a 
number of private companies. A Committee was appointed in 1935 to 
advise the Government on matters relating to the supply. On its recom- 
mendation the Electricity Authority of New South Wales was constituted 
in 1946 in terms of the Electricity Development Act to co-ordinate and 
control supply systems and to encourage the development of electricity 
services throughout the State, particularly in rural areas. 


The Authority does not generate or distribute electricity, but is em- 
powered to regulate the extension and inter-connection of supply systems 
and the interchange of electricity between power stations. Subject to Minis- 
terial approval, the Authority may grant subsidies or loans to assist councils 
or other electricity supply bodies to meet the cost of electricity works, and 
may fix maximum prices for electricity supplied in bulk by way of 
interchange. The principal electricity supply bodies contribute towards: 
expenses of administration, subsidies, etc.; the bodies concerned and the 
maximum annual charge which may be imposed on each are listed in the 


Act. 


The price of gas for domestic consumption in the greater part of the 
metropolitan area is charged under schedules of block rates in which the 
price decreases gradually as consumption increases, except to a few large 
consumers to whom monthly accounts are rendered. Under the schedules 
operative from February, 1948, when there was an increase averaging 
approximately 114 per cent., the rates applicable to all but a small propor- 
tion of the consumers (quarterly accounts) ranged from the highest of 
A78d. per gas unit (equivalent to 5s. 11.7d. per 1,000 cubie feet) for the 
first 3,000 gas units (approximately 20,000 cubic feet) consumed in the 
three months down to the lowest rate of .0383d. per gas unit (about 4s. 1.5d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet) for the consumption in excess of 144,600 gas units. 
(964,000 cubic feet). A gas unit means 3,412 British thermal units gross, 
and a British thermal unit is the quantity of heat required to raise 1 Ib. of 
water 1 degree Fahrenheit. To meet mounting costs, a further increase 
in price was sought. The application was referred to a Board of Inquiry 
and later to a Royal Commission set up in June, 1948 (following upow 
un industrial dispute) to investigate certain aspects of the major company’s 
operations, but had not been dealt with up to June, 1949. 


The Sydney County Council supplies electricity in the greater part of 
the metropolitan area. Electricity for private dwellings is charged under 


> 
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a “single meter” system. The charges, as raised by 7 per cent. in February, 
1948, were: a rate of 54d. per unit for primary units (either lighting or 
power) for 24 units per quarter per 100 square feet enclosed by the outer 
walls of the residence, and 1.2d. per unit for secondary units in excess of 
this limit; where an electric range is used for cooking, the rate for 
secondary units is .85d. per unit. 


A further increase in charges equal to 15 per cent. operated as from 
1st January, 1949. The number of primary units was increased to 8 per 
quarter per 100 square feet and primary units were charged at 5d. and 
secondary units at 14d. per unit. For secondary units for residence 
cooking, the rate is 1.1d. per unit. For commercial users there is a schedule 
of rates applicable to varying uses and periods of use. 


THE CONTROL OF PRICES. 


Prices in Australia were brought under Government control upon the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939, and they continued to be controlled 
throughout the war and until 20th September, 1948 by Commonwealth 
authorities under powers taken under the National Security Act. In the 
preceding volume (No. 50) of the Year Book, on page 726 et seq., a brief 
account is given of the administrative arrangements for and the principles 
adopted in the control of prices, and the supplementary measures taken 
to keep prices stable during the war years. There also are indicated the 
developments which caused an upward trend in prices in the early post-war 
period. 


The National Security (Prices) Regulations made under defence powers 
were continued in operation by Defence (Transitional Provisions) Acts of 
the Commonwealth and corresponding enactments of State Governments 
of 1946 and 1947. Following upon the rejection at referendum on 29th 
May, 1948 (see page 49) of proposals to bring the control of prices 
and rents (including charges) permanently within the constitutional powers 
of the Commonwealth, it was announced that Commonwealth control of 
prices would cease on 20th September, 1948. 

A conference of State Premiers at Canberra on 22nd and 28rd June, 
1948 resolved that, to maintain economic stability, it was vital effectively to 
control prices on general principles observed as uniformly as possible 
throughout Australia, and that in the detailed implementation of price 
control there should be the closest collaboration between the States. To 
that end it was resolved that the six State Ministers concerned should con- 
stitute an advisory co-ordinating authority; the New South Wales repre- 
sentative to convene meetings of the Committee when required. 

The States agreed that each would appoint Ministers to administer prices 
(and rents and land sales) control, would not vary price levels without prior 
consultation, and would give reciprocity in the exchange of goods so that 
no State would make excess profits from the needs of another. They asked 
that the Commonwealth Government maintain a consultative authority in 
Canberra to supply data as needed by any State from records of the existing 
price control administration. It was arranged also that the Prices Com- 
missioners of the several States would meet at regular intervals and that 
a small secretariat would be maintained by the States in Sydney to act as 
a clearing-house of information between them. The Commonwealth has 
undertaken to reimburse the States in respect of expenditure ineurrcd in 
the administration of these controls. 
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Although the Commonwealth Government has withdrawn from the fiel& 
of direct control over prices, its responsibility for national economic 
policy leaves with it spheres of control through whicl: trends in general price 
levels may be influenced greatly. Important amongst these are control 
over monetary policy, including credit, the note issue, and oversea 
exchange, its control over oversea trade, of income taxation, of social 
services disbursements, and of public investment, and the subsidisation of 
production or of commodity prices directly. 


The New South Wales Government enacted the Prices Regulation Act,. 
1948 to institute State control of prices. It operated initially for one year: 
from the proclaimed date of operation (20th September, 1948) and requires 
that it “be administered with a view to (a) the prevention of undue: 
increases in prices and rates for goods and services; (b) the regulation, so 
far as is necessary, of prices and rates for goods and services which are: 
essential to the life of the community and of goods and services in general 
use which are in short supply; and (c), the progressive removal of the con- 
trol of prices and rates at the earliest possible date consistent with the wel- 
fare of the community”. Price-fixing powers under other State statutes 
in respect of milk, gas, electricty, and coal, and the general price-fixing 
powers of the Industrial Commission exercisable in special circumstances 
are not restricted or abrogated by the Prices Regulation Act. 


A Prices Commissioner appointed under the Public Service Act is the 
principal executive and administrative officer. He has the assistance of 
Assistant Prices Commissioners to whom he may delegate his general 
powers, and he may appoint Advisers who have no executive authority. 
All members of his staff must make declarations of secrecy. The Com- 
missioner may summon witnesses, take evidence, require production of 
documents, balance-sheets and accounts, require information and returns 
to be furnished, enter and inspect books and goods, and take samples of 
goods. 


All determinations, orders, ete. under the National Security (Prices) 
Regulations in force at 20th September, 1948 were coutinued in force, 
unless inconsistent with the Act, until repealed, amended, or revoked under 
its provisions. By notice in the Gazette, the Minister may declare goods 
to be declared goods (%.e., subject to price control) and amend, revoke or 
vary any declaration, and in this way may de-control goods and services. 
under control on passage of the Act or made so by subsequent declaration. 
He also may re-declare any de-controlled commodity. 


The ‘Commissioner ‘is empowered, in his absolute discretion, to fix and 
declare the maximum prices at which ‘declared ‘goods and services may be 
sold or supplied, generally, in atiy part of the State, or in a proclaimed 
area by order published in the Gagette, or byiany person or body or ‘associa- 
tion or member thereof, by notice in writing to that person, body, or 
association, The-Minister may request the Commissioner to reconsider and 
supply him with a réport on'any order or part thereof and may suspend its 
operation for not more than 28 days, and within that time the Commissioner 
must report to the Minister ‘and confirm, amend, vary, or revoke the sus~ 
pended order or part order, 

Power is given the Commissidner to prohibit transactions which depart 
from a vendor’s normal course of trading in declared goods and services 
which would not have occurred but for the provisions of the Act or an order, 
or which have the effect of increasing the real cost to the purchaser above 
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the maximum fixed prices or rates. He may prohibit the sale or supply of 
declared goods or services until maximum prices or rates are fixed. Declared 
goods may not be offered for sale at a price greater than the fixed maximum 
price, even though subject to refund of the excess if the price or rate named 
is not approved subsequently by the Commissioner, or subject to a condition 
requiring the buying of other goods or services. 


It is an offence to pay or offer to pay or to negotiate a sale at a price 
above the maximum fixed price of declared goods (whether by way of pre- 
mium or otherwise), to supply or to offer to accept goods in lesser quantity 
or in inferior quality to that agreed to be sold without prior approval of 
the Commissioner, to refuse to sell goods or to supply services at fixed 
prices in reasonable quantity, to change the size of containers, quantity, 
or ingredients of declared goods, or to offer for sale as declared goods, goods 
which -are adulterated or which are falsely described, packed, or enclosed 
for sale or labelled as ‘declared goods. The Act proscribes speculating and 
attempting to corner or restrain trade in or the circulation of goods of any 
kind. 

Every producer, manufacturer, aud trader in goods ‘and supplier of ser- 
vices must keep and preserve proper books and accounts, ete. and also 
stock and costing records where applicable. Traders may be required to 
deliver invoices or dockets with declared goods supplied, to exhibit lists 
of ‘maximum prices, to affix price tickets to declared goods offered for 
sale, and to include in advertisements relating to declared goods such 
particulars (including maximum prices) as the Commissioner may specify 
by order. 

Prosecutions under the Act require the written consent of the Minister 
and all proceedings for offences are dealt with summarily by Stipendiary 
Magistrates sitting in a Court of Petty Sessions. A person found guilty of 
an offence is liable to a penalty: of £500, to imprisonment for a term of not 
more than twelve months, or to both pecuniary penalty and imprisonment. 
Ifthe proved offender is a ‘body corporate, the maximum penalty is £1,000, 
and in addition each director and officer of the corporation is liable to the 
same penalty and. imprisonment as:a person other than a corporation unless 
it be proved that the offence was committed without the knowledge of that 
person and that due diligence to circumvent the offence had been observed. 


Upon assuming authority over prices, the State Minister issued declara- 
tions on 20th September, 1948 de-controlling many commodities and certain 
services and declaring -as controlled a large number of other commodities 
and services. Between that date and the end of March, 1949, declarations 
were made exempting further services, and notifying gluten, dyestuffs, 
dyeing and dry cleaning, transport of coal by road or water, certain crockery, 
china and glass goods, and meals and light refreshments as declared goods 
and services. In‘that period specific orders numbering 87 were made by the 
Prices Commissioner, two calling for returns, and the remainder relating 
to maximum prices, including those of meat and smallgoods, bread, 
groceries, eggs, milk outside the Milk Board’s area, potatoes, lead, zinc, 
copper, and also a wide range of clothing, piece goods, and furniture. In 
the ‘case of the last-mentioned group, the regulation of prices was by the 
prescription of maximum margins over cost into store in respect of sales 
by importers, wholesalers, semi-wholesalers and retailers. 


: WHOLESALE PRICES. 
‘Index numbers of the wholesale prices in ‘Sydney which were -published 
in issues of the Year Book up to 1940-41 have been discontinued pending 
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the compilation of a new series to illustrate the trend of a wider range of 
goods, 

Average wholesale prices of various primary products, groceries, build- 
ing materials, etc. for the years 1939 and 1948 to 1948 are shown in the 
following statement. The quotations represent the mean of the monthly 
prices in Sydney and are stated in Australian currency. 


Table 599.—Wholesale Prices (Sydney). 


Commodity. | 1939. | 19438, | 1945, | 1046, 1947, 1948, * 
s. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8s. d. 8. d. 
‘Wheat, milling ... .. bush. 2 6:8 3 11-3 8 11:3 3 11:3 8 116 6 25 
Flour (including tax) ... ton} 246 11 248 0 248 0 248 6 258 5 821 8 
Chaff, wheaten ... wal » | 82 0 155 6 202 8 176 9 208 7-5 | 211 2 
Potatoes (local) ... ee sy | 277) 4 201 0 157 Gt | 157 6t 178 11-3 | 242 1f 
Sugar 1A ... wis je sy | 664 0 664 0 664 0 664 0 670 10 746 8 
Tobacco, dark plug wis lb} 12 1 18 10 18 10 18 11 19 7 19 10'5 
Tea, packets . aes »” 2 18 2 59 1 11:3 1 11:3 2 4 2 53 
Soap, household ... a. 441b) 22 1 23 9. 23 9 23 8 24° 9 29 11 
Jam nies «. 18lb.) 10 5 13 2-5 13 6 13 6 14 9 15 6 
Kerosene, case... .. 8tgal., 13 0 aaboee., lll| g taserse cn Ml Seveteeae. 11) ““seeten ce lI | ogee 
Kerosene, drum ... seo £ Gale] vacews 8 6 8 1:5 7 8&5 7 33 8 10°38 
Wool, greasy § ... esa Ib. 0 10:3 1 3-1 1 31 1 81 1 11:3 38 12 
Leather, sole . wie ” 2 O4 2 38 2 3:8 2 3:8 2 38 2 65 
‘Woolpacks, 1b. .. each} 3 108 6 7:8 6 7:2 7 72 9 72 12 4°7 
Tron—Pig, f.0.r., f.a.s., Aeyeatis 
85 0 110 0 110 0 110 0 128 3 136 7 
Plate, girder (9 to 18 x 4 in) 
ton} 421 3 483 9 483 9 482 6 498 6 485 1 
Corr. galv. Orb, 26g. s | 570 0 707 5 655 0 655 0 713 8 762 6 
Copper, sheet (6x3x24g.) Ib] 1 3:2 1 89 6-6 1 66 1 9-2 2 04 
Hardwood, local (8 x 2) to 21 ft. 
100 sup. ft.| 27 6 52 2 48 0 48 0 51 10 58 6 
Pine—Cypress(unseasoned 44x1)| 40 0 42 9 46 0 46 0 47 9 56 8 
N.Z. (44 x1 coe 44 0 64 8 57 6 67 6 68 10 76 6 
anion (2x 2 to 12 
x 6 0 ft). 4s 387 5 Ot 6 88 0 90 11 108 6 107 0 
Bricks, common «» 1,000) 62 7 89 4 89 3 90 0 100 9 413 «5 
‘Beef—Ox Fores ... eee Ib] O 3-2 0 389 oveees Sevsaeg-” | ||| xsewes nies 
Ox Hinds ... = 7 0 55 0 73) eee isssd. {I sattaadn.~|[) otenian 
Ox and Heifer... vis gi]! eentes 0 5-5] 0 5-7 0 56 0 6-4 0 68 
Mutton, wether ... me ” 0 33 0 4:2 0 651 0 53 0 65 0 6d 
Lamb a vee te Ss 0 63 0 74 0 8-2 0 9-2 0 10-6 O 114 
Butter i) 1 6-9 1 6-9 1 6-9 1 61 1 99 
ggs, new laid, Ist “quality doz. 1 44 1 10-2 1 10-3 110 2 0 2 6 
* Subject to revision. f Maximum price, No. 1 grade. 
§ Season ended 30th June of year shown. || June to December. {| January to May. 


The average price of wheat shown in the table is that fixed by the 
Australian Wheat Board for wheat for flour for local consumption; the 
price was constant at 8s, 114d. per bushel from August, 1940 until late in 
December, 1947. This, however, was not the effective price paid for wheat 
used in flour by Australian consumers, because, as part of the scheme to 
stabilise the price of wheat, a tax was levied on flour during that period, 
making the price of wheat used for flour in these years equivalent to 
approximately 4s. 11d. per bushel. The prices shown in Table 599 for flour 
are inclusive of flour tax whilst payable. 


The wholesale price of sugar is fixed by the Sugar Agreement (see page 
867). Wholesale prices of tea and potatoes were reduced in July, 1945 
under the Commonwealth price stabilisation plan. Kerosene was distri- 
buted by the Pool consisting of companies distributing petroleum products 
(formed in August, 1942 and ended in March, 1947) under National 
Security Regulations; the varying kinds of containers used in the period 
precluded strictly comparable quotations. 


In the years 1940 to 1946, the average prices of wool as stated are the 
agreed prices at which the Australian clip was acquired by the United King- 
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dom Government (in 1945-46, on behalf of Joint Organisation); in other 
years they are those realised at auction. Prices stated for butter refer to 
the supply for local consumption which, until 1946-47, were usually higher 
than -for butter for export overseas. The basis of quotations for beef was 
changed in June, 1948, 


There has been a marked upward trend in wholesale prices since 1946, 
and because the prices shown are the averages over the calendar year the 
table does not display the full advance in prices. This is illustrated by com- 
parison with the following average wholesale prices in Sydney in March, 
1949 for certain cf the commodities given in Table 599:— 


Wool- Hard- ; 
panne: 0 Oregon. Bricks. 


s. d. s. d s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. Ss. 8, s. d. 
452 6 2 88 31 5 16 8 293 14 3-4 65 101 120 9 


Potatoes. Tea. Soap. Jam. Leather. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices—Australia and Other Countries. 


Under normal conditions it is difficult to make valid international 
comparisons as to price levels and changes in price levels. Under the 
conditions prevailing during and since the war, marked in various coun- 
tries by price, commodity, currency, and exchange control in varying 
degree, bases of comparison became most uncertain, The following state- 
ment shows index numbers of wholesale prices as compiled officially in 
the respective countries for the years 1987-88 to 1947-48. The index 
numbers for Australia, complied by the Commonwealth Statistician, relate 
to basic materials and foodstuffs, weighted on average annual consumption 
during the years 1928-29 to 1984-85, 


Table 600.—Wholesale Price Indices: Australia and Other Countries. 
Base: Average 3 years ended June 1939 = 1,000. 


Australia,* New Zealand, Canada, Kido, United States, 
Year ended 
oe C’ wealth Bureau Dominion Bureau of 
Census and Board of s 

and Statistics, | Statistics Office. | Statistics. Trade. statistics. 
1938 1,005 1,019 1,051 1,044 1,013 
1939 1,011 1,021 935 958 948 
11940 1,047 1,102 1,007 1,171 961 
1941 1,140 1,240 1,072 1,436 993 
1942 1,242 1,334 1,184 1,531 1,163 
1943 1,373 1,448 1,228 1,576 1,247 
1944 1,396 1,517 1,286 1,603 1,271 
1945 1,405 1,540 1,294 1,638 1,289 
1946 1,412 1,567 1,321 1,673 1,325 
1947 1,429 1,564 1,462 1,776 1,710 
1948 1,587 1,738 1,796 2,032 1,970 


* See text above table, 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown 
in this chapter, are based on the prices quoted by retail shops in the metro- 
politan district in returns collected by the Commonwealth Statistician. 
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The following statement shows annual average prices in the years 1914, 
1918, 1939, and 1943 to 1948, inclusive; the figures represent the means of 
the monthly prices during each year :— 


Table 601.—Retail Prices of Food, Sydney. 


Commodity, |QTintty! 1914. | 1918. | 1939. | 1948. | 1044. | 1045, | 1940, | 1047. | 1048, 
s.d. jad. js d. [sd [ad jad. jad. qs. d. 8s. d. 

Bread ../21b. loaf) 6 85/0 40/0 60/6 58/0 58/0 5810 58]0 69] 0 69 
Flour i] 2b, |] 0 28/0 85/0 49/0 50/0 50/0 50/0 54/0 B210 59 
Tea we Ae Ib, |1 £7/1 75/2 33/2112/2 80/2 380]2 3012 80! 2 90 
Sugar » |0 28/0 35/0 40/0 40/0 40/0 40}0 4010 40] 0 4:5 
Jam, plum] 1d]. ] 0 7-0! 0 87/0 96/1 06/1 16)1 18/1 22/1 29] 1 58 
Oats, flaked |. tb. | 0 -2:9/0 33/0 33/0 35/0 37/0 38/0 39]0 42] 0 4:9 
Potatoes... :..) 7Ib. {0 72/0 95/1 58/1 05/0 88/0 84/0 8410 4] 0 119 
Kerosene ... «| quart |0 84/0 66/0 49/0 61,0 63/0 60'0 58/0 58, 0 6% 
Milk, fresh ia » | 0.5210 59/6 71/0 75/0 75/0 75/0 7510 76| 0 87 
Butter. ow bh. | 1 25/1 69/1 70/1 80/1 80/1 80/1 80/1 88] 2 0 
Cheese... se Ib, | 010.9) 1 1:3) 1 26) 1 52/1 B51] 1 G4] 1 5-6] 1 56] 1 67 
Hees, fresh |..| doz. | 1 63/1102) 1 70/2 14/2 23/2 23/2 16/2 42] 2 106 
Bacon, rashers* ... Ih, | 1 14/1 48/1 43/1 9:0] 1104) 1100] 110-0] 1 10-3] 2 39 
Beef—sirloin » | 0 &7| 0103/0104) 1 08)1 03/1 07) 1 0-8]1 20] 1 82 
Tib.. 0. » |O 55/0 91/0 78/0 91/0 87/0 82/0 81/0 B4]) 86 
Steak, rump... » {0 92/1 24/1 20/1 90/1 88/1 88/1 98]111-8)2 14 
Beef, corned round » [0 68/0 92] 0 82] 0 10-0/ 0 10:0] 0 10-4] 010-7] 011-6] 1 06 
Mutton—leg % [0 50l0 78/0 72/0 78/0 8410 86/0 9:0] 010-5] 0 116 
Join » 10 66/0 82/0 80/0 95] 0101! 0107) 0106/1 1:2] 1 1:8 
Chops—loins.. » | 0 64] 0 9-6/0 89] 010-8] 0 109] 0 11:3) 0115/1 20] 1 Bt 
eg. 3 10 58/0 90/0 80] 0 99] 0 102, 0 11:2/011-6/1 10] 1 3:0 
Pork—leg ihe » {0 96/1 OF) 1 Ll} 1 49/1 46/1 £6) 1 41) 1 34] 1 62 
chops... » |OUO} | 21/1 G1) 1 62/1 62/1 62/1 61/1 ot) 1 2 


* Middle cut in 1914 and 1918, 


Prices of bread and flour had been kept virtually stable from 1939 to 
1947 due to wheat price stabilisation, but rose in 1948 with an increase in 
the home consumption price of wheat, aud on the average were 15 to 20 
per cent., respectively, higher in 1948 than in 1939. There were sharp 
increases in the price of tea in 1941 and 1942, but these were offset wholly 
or in part by subsidy from 1943, and in 1948 tea was 6d. per Ib, dearer 
than in 1939. An increase of 4d. per Ib. in the price of sugar on 17th 
October, 1947 was the only change between 1989 and 1948, but during 
that period tinned jam became progressively dearer and (for plum jam) the 
average price was about 85 per cent. higher in 1948 than before the war. 


Potatoes were very dear (more than 24d. per lb.) in 19389, much cheaper 
in 1940 and 1941, and nearly as dear in 1942 as in 1989. By Commonwealth 
subsidy, potatoes were kept at the low prices of 6d. for 5 lb. from 1948 to 
July, 1947 and of 103d. for 7 lb. from August, 1947 to October, 1948, but 
by December, 1948 the price had risen to 3d. per lb. 


After increases of about 4d. per quart and about 1d. per Ib. in 1942, 
milk and butter were practically unchanged in price for about five years, 
but between September, 1947 and March, 1948, milk became 33d. per 
quart (50 per cent.) dearer, and the price of butter was raised 34d. and 24d. 
per lb. in December, 1947 and June, 1948, respectively. Cheese and eggs 
becaine progressively dearer and the prices (average for year) were about 
4d. per lb. and 1s. 34d. per dozen higher in 1948 than in 19389. 


Meat prices rose steadily throughout the war years. Very little pork 
was available to civilians in those years. On the average meat was about 
284 per cent. dearer in 1946 than in 1939 and there were again fairly 
pronounced rises in. meat prices in 1947 and 1948. These increases were 
in part. the aftermath of severe drought, livestock being in short supply 
owing to re-stocking. 
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Details regarding variations in average retail prices of bread, milk, and 


‘butter are. given on pages 662, 665, aud 668 of this volume. 


Changes in 


‘Tecent years in the prices of bread, flour, sugar, tea, butter and milk are 
traced: in the preceding pages of this chapter. 


The monthly average prices of certain foods in Sydney in each month of 
‘the years 1939 (pre-war), 1943 (first price stabilisation year), and in 


1947 and 1948 are shown in the following table:— 


Table 602.—Average Retail Prices, Sydney: Certain Foods—Monthly. 


Year. Jan, eb. | Mar, Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Cheese, Mild. ‘Pence per Ib. 
1939 140] 144] 144] 144] 146 | 14-7] 146] 146 | 14-6] 148] 146 | 146 
1943 17-4 17-4 174 W?-4 | 17-4 | 174) 17-4 | 17-5 | 17-2 | 16-7 | 16-8 | 17-1 
1047 17-5 | 175 | 17-5 | 175 | 17-5 | 17-6] 17-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 18-2 
1948 18:2 18-2 18-2 18-2 | 18-2 | 18-1 | 19-2 | 19-2 | 19-2 1 19-4 | 19-2 | 19-4 
Jam, Plum. Pence per 24-oz. tin. 
1939 9-0 9-2 9-6 96} 96] 96] 96] 96] 98] 98] O98] 99 
1043 12:2] 124] 12-4] 126] 126] 12-6 | 12:6 | 12-6 | 126] 126 | 126] 133 
194.7 44 | hd | ddd | 145 | 14-9] 15-2 | 15-2 | 15-2 | 15-2] 152) 15-2] 153 
1948 15-2 174 18-0 18-0 | 18:0 | 18-1 | 18-1 | 18:0 | 18-0 | 18:0 | 18-0! 18-0 
Tlaked Oats, Loose. Pence per Ib. 
1939 3-1 3-2 3:3 3-4 Bed 34 3:3 3-2 3:3 3:3 3-4 8-4 
1948 36 3-6 36 3-5 3-5 3-4 3-4 3-4 3:5 35 3:5 8-5 
1947 3-9 3-9 3-9 4-0 41 4:2 4:3 43 4:3 4:3 4:3 4:3 
1948 ded 4-6 4:6 4:7 4:7 4:7 49 4:9 4-9 5:2 5:2 5-3 
Potatoes. Pence per 7-lb. — 
1939 16:5 21-4 17:6 16-1 | 18-8 | 15-2 | 17-6 | 20-3 | 20-8 | 22-7 | 19-2 | 12-4 
1943 10-6 10-9 17-0 16-5 | 16-3 | 16-3 | 16-4 8-6 84 | 10-5 | 10-0 8:8 
1947 84 Bet 8-4 8-4 Br 8-4 | 10-2} 10-5 | 10-5 | 10-5 | 10-5 | 10:5 
1948 10:5 10-5 10:5 10:5 | 10-5 1 105 | 10:5 ' 105 | 10-5 | 10:51 16-5 | 21-0 
Tiggs, Hen, New laid. Pence per dozen, 
1939 19:5] 25-4] 18-6] 22:6 | 23-8 | 23-9 | 18-0 | 15:0 | 14:8] 14:8] 148] 16:8 
1043 23-9 | 27:3 | 27-4 | 27-4 | 27-4 | 27-4 | 27-6 | 27-6 | 22:2 | 22-2 | 22-1) 22-9 
1947 24:5 | 28:2] 28-6] 81-4 | 81-4 | 81-4] B14 | 284 | Qdea | Qh-t | 26d | 28d 
1948 314 | 373 1 84-5 1 84-5 | 41-5 | 41-5 | 84-5 1 81-5 | 81-5 | 31-4 | 81-4 1 845 
Beef, Ribs, Bone in. Pence per lb. 
1939 7-9 78 7-9 8-0 76 7-8 U7 74 76 77 78 8-0 
19438 9-2 9-1 9-2 92] 92) O92] 92] 92] 92) O92] BS] BS 
1947 8-6 | 10-0 9-6 81] 81] 81) 81] 81] 81) 81] 81) 84 
__ 1948 8-1 8-0 8-0 80! 85/ 85! 385] 851 85 1 851 10-01 10-0 
Beef, Rump Steak. Pence per Ib. 
1939 15-0} 15-0] 14:9] 15-0 | 14-9] 15-0 | 15-0 | 14:8] 14-7 | 14:8] 14-8] 15-0 
1013 21:6 | 21-3] 21-8] 22-0 | 22-0 | 22:0 | 22-0 | 22:0 | 22:0 | 22-0 | 22-0 | 22-0 
1017 23:0 | .25-0] 25-0] 23-6 | 23-6 | 28:5 | 28-5 | 23-5 | 23-5 | 24-0 | 24-0 | 24-0 
1048 24-0 | 24-01 24:01 25-0! 26-01 26-01 26:0! 26:0 | 26-01 26-0! 27-2 | 26-6 
Mutton, Leg. Pence per Ib. 
1939 TA T4 T4 72] 71] 72] 72) FL] 71] 72] 72] 74 
1043 V7 78 7-9 7-9 7:8 7-9 7-9 79 7-9 7-9 77 78 
1047 96] 10:8] 10-6] 10-6 106 | 10-6 | 10-6 | 10-6] 10-6 | 10-4 | 10-4 | 10-4 
1948 10-5 | 106! 108] 10:81 11-0 | 12-0] 12-0 1 12-0 1 12-0 | 12-0 | 11:01 11-0 
Mutton, Loin Chops. Pence per Ib. 
19389 9-2 9-1 9-2 7-9 8:2 8-4 8-8 8-6 8:3 “88 90 9-2 
1943 10-4 10-5 10-6 10-6 | 10-6 | 10-6 | 11-4] 11-4] 11-4] 10-8 |} 10-4 | 10-4 
1947 12:4 14-2 14-4 13-8 | 18-8 | 14:2] 14:2] 14:2 | 14-2] 14:0] 14:0] 14-0 
1948 14-0 14-1 14:2 14-2 | 14:5 | 16-5 | 16:5] 16-5] 16-5 | 16-5 | 14:0 1 14:0 


The price of cheese rose by about 2d. per lb. in 


1942 and then was 


virtually stabilised until November, 1947, but it imcreased subsequently 
and at the end of 1948 was about 5d. per lb., or 33 per cent., dearer than 
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at the end of 1939. Marked rises in prices of tinned jam and loose flaked 
oats in 1948 followed gradual increases from 1942 to 1947 making them 
about 82 per cent. and 56 per cent. dearer than at the close of 1939. Prices 
of eggs showed sharp seasonal changes about the same general level from 
1948 to 1946 and about appreciably higher levels in 1947 and 1948; in 
June and December, 1948, eggs were about 74 and 105 per cent. dearer than 
in the corresponding months of 1989, 

Throughout the period covered by the table, increases in prices of mutton 
were proportionately greater than were those of beef. Beef, both in the 
joint and as rump steak, was relatively dear in 1948 and it was not until 
the end of 1947 that the average prices of rump steak and until 1948, of ribs 
of beef exceeded those of 1948, In December, 1948, ribs of beef were dearer 
by about 2d. and rump steak by more than, 24d. per Ib. than in, December, 
1947. Legs of mutton were more than 84d. and loin chops were more than 
43d, per lb, dearer in December, 1948 than in the last month of 19389. 
Demands for sheep to restore flocks depleted by drought, coupled with high 
prices for wool, were factors affecting mutton prices from 1946 to 1948. 


HOUSE RENTS. 

Information concerning nature of occupancy supplied by householders 
at the census of 80th June, 1947 disclosed that there were 352,916 private 
dwellings occupied by tenants, including 218,988 in the metropolis. The 
corresponding numbers at the census of 30th June, 1983 were 270,740 
and 160,260. The proportion of all private dwellings which were in the 
occupation of tenants increased slightly during the intercensal interval, 
from 47 to 48 per cent. 


The information tabulated from the census concerning yent was 
restricted to the actual rent paid per week by tenants occupying 
unfurnished private dwellings. A classification of the private dwellings 
in 1988 and 1947 according to rent per week (unfurnished) is shown 
below. Rented furnished dwellings are included in the number “not 
stated.” It is to be noted, however, that because of changes in local 
government areas in the intercensal interval the “urban-provincial” and 
rural areas are not identical in both years :— 


Table 603A.—Tenanted Private Dwellings—Weekly Rentals, Censuses 1933 


and 1947, 
| Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947, 
Rent per Week 
(Unfurnished). Urban Hew Urban. nora,| New 
paren ahaa LAST a on TT] Rural. 
Metro- | Provin-| Bural. Wales. | Metro- | Proviu- Foul 
politan.| cial. politan. | eial. Wales, 
Under 5s... ae 482 1,375 5,065 6,922 116 394 | 1,591 2,101 
5s. and under 103 ie 6,253 7,387 10,728 | 23,368 966 1,972 | 6,815 9,753 
10s. ,, » 15s. «| 26,751 16,624 | 12,321 | 55,696 | 10,080 7,850 | 11,273 | 29,203 
15s. ,, 1 208. ss] 36,371 13,895 6,114 | 56,380 | 21,152 | 10,262 | 8,233 | 39,647 
20s. ,, 4, 258 36,018 | 9,253 | 3,480] 48,751 | 32,770 | 14,847 | 7,956 | 55,573 
258. 3, 4, 308. 22,065 | 3,282 | 1,006 | 26,353 | 35,137 | 11,507 | 3,995 | 50,630 
30s. ,, 5, 358 ».| 12,628 | 1,488 458 | 14,574 | 33,352 | 7,148 | 2,615 | 43/115 
358. 4, 4, 408 4,888 400 93 | 5,881 | 21,588 | 2,621 781 | 24'990 
40s. ,, », 5038 4,589 258 92 4,039 | 17,026 1,812 714 | 10,552 
50s. 4, 4, 603. | 1,526 42 81 | 1,599 | 5,574 448 225 | 6,247 
60s. 4, 4, 708. ee 835 32 12 879 | 2,200 108 99 | 2,407 
70s, 4, » 803. aor 352 6 2 360 1,043 42 23 1,108 
803. and over. oy ave 716 6 3 725 1,597 44 29 1,670 
Not stated * vee ae 7,788 4,358 | 12,669 | 24,813 36,387 11,132 | 19,392 | 66,911 
Total Private Dwellings.! 160,260 68,406 | 52,074 ' 270,740 | 218,988 70,187 | 63,741 | 352,916 
Average Weekly Rent per 
Unfurnished Private 
Dwelling ... 2u% -.-[ 213, 11d,| 15s. 8d. | 11s. 6d. | 18s, 10d.] 29s. 1d, | 28s. 3d. | 16s.8d.| 25s. 9d . 


* Includes furnished private dwellings. 
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For unfurnished private dwellings occupied by tenants for which rents 
were stated, rentals up to 25s. per week applied to 77.7 per cent. of the 
total in 19383 but to only 47.7 per cent. in 1947. Those with rentals of 
between 25s, and 50s. comprised 20.8 per cent. in 1938 and 48.8 per cent. 
in 1947 and houses at rentals exceeding 50s. a week represented 1.5 and 
4,0 per cent. in the respective years. 


A large proportion of the tenanted dwellings in New South Wales are 
of three to six rooms with walls of wood and of brick or stone. In the 
next table the census data for 1947 is summarised to show the average 
rentals of unfurnished private houses (one family) and of flats (including 
shares of flats) in this group, and for purposes of comparison the corres- 
ponding averages for all tenanted unfurnished private houses (3 to 6 
rooms) in 1933 are included. Comparative data regarding rentals of 
flats are not available for 1983. 


Table 603B.—Average Weekly Rental of Unfurnished Dwellings of 3 to 6 
Rooms Occupied by Tenants. 


Private Houses,* Filats.t 

Regi Wood, 
egion. Wood. Brick or Stone, Wood, Brick or Stone. | Brick or 

Stone. 

1933. 1947. 19338, 1947, 1933. 1947. 1947, 

s. d s. d 8s. d, 8. d 8s, d 8s. d. s. d 

Metropolis... «| 15 0 20 2 21 #1 27.0 19 10 25 11 37 5 
Urban Provincial...) 14 7 20 3 17 10 24 3 15 7 21 7 30 3 
Rural... ee | 11 3 15 0 16 2 22 5 11:10 16 2 27 6 
Total, N.S.W....| 138 8 18 4 20 6 26 6 17° («7 23 6 36 9 


*All tenanted private houses in 1933; private houses (one family) in 1947. 
+tIncluding shares of flats. 


Averace Rents or Hovsrs, Sypney. 


A comparative statement of average weekly rents in Sydney from 1865 
to 1920 is published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales, 
1919-20, and for later years to 1986 in the Statistical Register, 1935-36. 


Information regarding rents of unfurnished houses containing four and 
five rooms is collected by the Commonwealth Statistician from a representa- 
tive number of house agents in the capital cities and a number of towns 
in each State for use in the compilation of price index numbers. The 
agents’ returns, supplied quarterly, show the rentals of a substantial 
number of houses, selected by field officers of the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics as being representative and providing a sample 
suitable to measure quarterly the ratio of changes in weekly rentals of 
houses. 


The relative increases in average rentals so ascertained are shown below. 
The averages are essentially indices measuring changes for a constant 
standard; they do not indicate the average amount of rental actually paid 
for all rented houses, and still less do they indicate the rental at which 
vacant or new houses may be rented. 
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Table 603C.—Rents, per week, Unfurnished Houses, Sydney. 


Four Rooms. Five Rooms, | 


| Weighted 
Year. Average, 
Wooden. Brick, Wooden, | Brick, \* & 5 Rooms, 
s. d. s. d s. d. s. d s. d. 
1929 20 0 22 8 24 = 7 29 3 25 7 
1932 16 2 18 0 18 6 21 11 19 8 
1933 15 8 17 6 18 4 21 #1 19 0 
1936 * 15 10 19 3 19 6 22 6 20 4 
1937 17:0 21 0 19 7 24 0 21 8 
1938 18 3 21 11 20 65 24 9 22 6 
1939 19 1 22 7 21 2 25 5 23 3 
1940 19 4 22 8 21 3 25 7 23 «5 
1941 19 4 22 9 21 4 25 7 23 5 
1942 to 1945} 19 5 22 8 21 5 25 7 23 5 
1946 19 6 22 8 21 6 25 6 23 «6 
1947 19 7 22 9 21 6 25 6 23 «5 
1948 19 9 22 9 21 6 25 7 23° 6 


Note.—Kitchen is included as a room. * Basis amended slightly. 


There has been little rise in these house rentals since 1939 owing to the 
operation of the Fair Rents Regulations described below. 


Controu or REn's. 
Commonwealth War-time and Harly Post-war Measures. 


The control of rents by the Commonwealth Government was initiated 
under National Security (Fair Rents) Regulations on 29th September, 
1939, but because comparable State legislation was already in operation, 
these regulations were not applied in New South Wales. The regulations 
were repealed in January, 1948, by which time National Security (Land- 
lord. and Tenant) Regulations had become the major instrument for the 
control of rent and tenancies. The latter regulations operated in New 
South Wales from the date of issue on 28th September, 1941—being kept 
in force in 1947 and 1948 by the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Acts 
of 1946 and 1947—until discontinued from the 16th August, 1948, after 
rejection at referendum of proposals to bring control of rents permanently 
within the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth (see page 49). 
An account of the extent and nature of the controls under these regula- 
tions and of the arrangements for their administration, together with 
records of fair rent determinations made up to 31st December, 1947, is 
given on page 734 eé seg. of the Official Year Book No. 50. 


New South Wales Measures. 


Rights as between landlord and tenant in New South Wales are defined 
under the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1899 and its amendments. An 
amendment of 1931 restricted the right of ejectment of tenants from 
dwellings leased at rentals of up to £8 per week. A general statutory 
reduction of 224 per cent in rentals, made.in October, 1931 as a measure 
to combat the economic depression, applies in respect of leases of premises 
entered into prior to 30th June, 1980. In 1932 it was enacted that a land+ 
lord’s right to eject a tenant might be stayed for a period of three months 
in cases where the tenants are impoverished because of unemployment. 
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Landlord and Tenant (Amendment) A:ct, 1948. 


A couference of State Premiers held‘in Canberra on 22nd and 28rd June, 
1948, following upon announcement by the Commonwealth that its Land- 
lord and Tenant Regulations would cease to operate after 16th August, 
1948, resolved that coutinued control of rents and protection. of tenants 
were nationally essential. The Government of New South Wales evacted 
the Landlord and Fenant (Amendment) Act, 1948 (the provisions of 
which follow closely the Commonwealth regulations then in force and 
about to be revoked) under which all determinations, etc. and matters in 
process under the Commonwealth regulations are deemed to be made or 
instituted under the Act. 


The fair rent provisions of the Act apply only to prescribed premises, 
but practically all kinds of premises were proclaimed under the regulations 
(licensed premises, farm properties, and holiday premises the major excep- 
tions) and thus virtually all rents are controlled. However, the Minister 
may, by order, exclude premises of any class from the operation of the 
Act. The rent-fixing tribunals, as under the regulations, were the Rent Con- 
troller in the first instance, and on appeal the Fair Rents Board con- 
stituted by Stipendiary Magistrates. 


Rents are pegged at their level on 81st August, 1989, or of premises 
‘provided between that date and 1st March, 1945, at the rate payable on the 
last mentioned date. Rent of premises built later are not pegged, but in 
respect of any prescribed premises, either the landlord or the lessee may 
obtain a fair rent determination. The principles and procedure observed 
in determining the fair rent of shared accommodation and of other premises 
are as under the National Security Regulations as described on pages 735 
and 786 of the Year Book No. 50, except that appeal from a determination 
of the Controller may be made within 21 instead of 14 days and a party 
to proceedings may have legal representation which the regulationg 
debarred. The Government indicated in the House, however, the intention 
as soon as practicable to vest the original determination of rent of all 
prescribed premises other than shared accommodation in the Fair Rents 
Boards, 


The provisions of the Landlord and Tenants Acts in regard to the 
recovery of possession of leased premises are outlined briefly in the chapter 
“Law Courts” of this volume. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 


Retail price index numbers for Sydney and other Australian cities and 
towls are compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician. The earliest index 
related to the prices of food and groceries and rents of all houses, with 
the year 1911 as the base. It was known as the “All Houses” or “A” series 
index, and has been superseded by the “All Items” or “C” series index. 


The latter series originated in the findings of the Royal Commission, 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government in 1919, which investigated 
the cost of living in each capital city of Australia for a family consisting 
of man, wife, and three children under 14 years of age in November of 
each year from 1914 to 1920 at a standard which it determined. Following 
the recommendations of the Commission, the Commonwealth Statistician 
extended the scope of collection of retail prices to cover all the main 
groups of household expenditure on the basis of a regimen similar to that 
adopted by the Commission, in order to compile the “All Items” index 
numbers. The groups of household expenditure covered by the series are 
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food and groceries, rent of four- and five-roomed houses, clothing, and 
miscellaneous items, including fuel and light. Full particulars of the index 
are contained in the “Labour Report” published annually by the Common- 
wealth Statistician. 


The “All Items” retail price index numbers for Sydney, as compiled by 
the Commonwealth Statistician, are shown below. The index numbers 
from 1914 to 1922 inclusive are available for the month of November only, 
and are shown in Table 671 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. In 
1928 and later years the index has been compiled for each quarter, and 
the annual figures in the table represent the mean of the four quarters. 
Separate particulars are stated for the various groups of expenditure. 
The base of each group of household expenditure is the weighted average 
for that group in the six capital cities of Australia during the quinquen- 
nium 1928-1927, taken as 1000. 


Table 604.—Retail Price Index Numbers: “Ali Items’’—Sydney. 
(Base of each group : Weighted average, six capital cities of Australia, 1923-27 = 1000.) 


| 

' Food, Total 
1 Food Housing Groceries F ota, 

Year, and (4 aud 5 and Clothing. m ae ousehiol 
Groceries. Rcoms). Housing emaneous, tee 
Combined. . 
1923-27 1012 1111 1047 950 1021 1020 
1928 1021 1143 1064 978 1048 1042 
1929 1090 1162 1115 983 1046 1073 
1930 984 1197 1059 931 1040 1026 
1931 876 1026 929 835 1013 922 
932 852 894 867 769 996 867 
1933 800 864 822 7A2 988 832, 
19384 825 869 840 746 975 842, 
1935 840 891 858 746 976 852 
1936 848 930 878 778 949 866 
1937 868 965 904 818 949 889 
1038 904 1004 941 833 936 913 
1939 936 1035 072 843, 940 936 
1940 952 1042 985 950 984 974 
1941 962 1043 992 1119 1051 1028 
1942 1040 1043 1039 1302 1105 1107 
1943 1042 1042 1040 1450 1166 1151 
1944 1025 1043 1030 1440 1171 1144 
1945 1035 1043 1036 1425 1163 1142 
1946 1039 1043 1038 1516 1170 1165 
1947 1110 1044 1082 1572 1216 1212 
1948 1258 1047 1173 1766 1268 1318 


The index number of total household expenditure in Sydney fell by 223 
per cent. between 1929 and 1938, and then rose slowly, and in 1989 was 
still 18 per cent. below the level of 1929. During the next two and a half 
years, prices in all groups, particularly prices of clothing, became dearer, 
and the index number in the second quarter of 1948 was about 9 per cent. 
above that for the year 1929 and over 16 per cent. above its level in the 
immediate pre-war quarter. The prices stabilisation plan and related 
measures (see page 726 of the 50th edition of the Year Book) applied as 
from April, 1948 until the war ended. The subsequent relaxation of war- 
time controls and a strong upward trend of import prices led to rising 
retail prices, and by the close of 1948 the “All Items” index number had 
risen to 45.7 per cent. above the pre-war level. On the average tliroughout 
1948, food was 34.4 per cent. dearer, rent was only 1.2 per cent. higher, but 
clothing was 109.5 per cent. dearer, and miscellaneous items were 34.9 per 
cent. dearer than during 19389. 


The “CO” series retail price index numbers for each quarter since March, 
1989 are shown below; the base of each group is the same as the base of 
the index numbers in Table 604. 
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Table 605.—Retail Price Index Numbers: “All Items’?—Sydney; Quarterly. 
(Base of each group: Weighted avorago, six capital cities of Australia, 1923-27 = 1000.) 


ae pore pone siols 
Housing HOOU, , ixpenditure. 
Food and , | Groceries . Miscell- 
Quarter. Groceries. | | &5 | ¢ Housing| Clothing. | aneous, |_—————-——— 
Tooms). ; Increase 
Combined. Index 
from Sept. 
No. Qr., 1939. 
Per cent. 
1939—March ne 944 1027 O74 835 937 934 we’ 
June aiete 930 1033 968 841 939 932 
September ... 930 1039 970 841 939 933 sie 
December ... 940 1040 977 854 943 943 11 
1940—March 933 1041 973 884 949 946 1-4 
June 957 1041 988 923 985 970 4-0 
September ... 945 1042 980 948 996 973 4-3 
December ... 974 1042 998 1046 1004 1008 8-0 
1941—March ies 982, 1043 1003 1058 1030 1018 9-1 
June a 949 1043 984 1109 1039 1019 0-2 
September ... 947 1043 983 1129 1062 1027 101 
December ... 969 1044 996 1179 1072 1048 12:3 
1942—March en 1005 1045 1018 1211 1085 1070 14:7 
June Gare 1034 1043 1085 1279 1089 1096 17:5 
September ... 1061 1042 1051 1337 1105 1122 20:3 
December ... 1060 1042 1051 1382 1140 1138 22:0 
1948—March aaa 1050 1042 LO45 1408 1145 1141 223 
: June on 1065 1042 1054 1479 1162 1165 24-9 
September ... 1039 1042 1038 1463 1176 1154 23-7 
December ... 1015 1042 1023 1449 1179 1143 22-5 
1044—March sn 1019 1043 1026 1443 1176 11438 22-5 
June ror 1025 1043 1080 1437 1172 11438 22-5 
September ... 1035 1043 1036 1437 1167 1146 22:8 
December ... 1022 1043 1027 1441 1169 1142 2204 
1945—March on 1027 1043 1081 1420 1163 1138 22-0 
June ry) 1040 1043 1039 1410 1163 1141 223 
September ... 1042 1043 1040 1412 1163 1142 224 
December ... 1029 1043 1032 1459 1163 1147 22:9 
1046—March ae 1035 1043 1035 1463 1167 1151 23-4 
June vel 1042 1043 1040 1510 1171 1165 24-9 
September 1032 1043 1034 1537 1168 1167 25-1 
December 1047 1043 1043 1555 1175 1177 26-2 
1947—March 1097 1044 1073 1532 1186 1192 27°38 
June 1096 1044 1073 1540 1187 1194 28-0 
September ... 1109 1044 1081 1579 1244 41218 30-5 
December ... 1139 1045 1099 1639 1245 1242 33-1 
1948—March sae 1192 1046 1132 1674 1247 1270 36-1 
June cae 1235 1046 1159 1748 1267 1305 39-9 
September ... 1279 1047 1185 1811 1279 1337 43-3 
December ... 1326 1047 1214 1831 1279 1359 45-7 
1049—Mareh sin 1350 1048 1229 1891 1384 1391 49-1 
June oes 1384 1048 1250 1980 1347 1425 52°7 


When the “All Items” index number for Sydney reached the war-time 
peak in June quarter, 1943, it was 24.9 per cent, higher than in September 
quarter, 1939, with increases in the group indexes for food and groceries of 
14.5 per cent., for clothing of 75.9 per cent., and for miscellaneous items of 
23.7 per cent.; that for average rent of occupied houses (4 and 5 rooms) 
was barely changed. 


The upward trend of prices was arrested during 1948 by the introduction 
of the price ceiling in April, reduction of gales tax on clothing, reduction 
by subsidy of prices of tea and potatoes in July, and by other measures 
to stabilise prices. The “C” series index number had returned by December 
quarter to the March quarter level, and remained stable during the next 
two years, after which prices tended to rise, at first very gradually and then 
more rapidly. 


Between March quarter, 1946 and December quarter, 1948, the “All 
Items” index number rose by 18.1 per cent. The increases in group indexes 
since before the war were then food and groceries, 42.6 per cent.; rents 
a.7 per cent.; clothing, 117.7 per cent.; miscellaneous items, 36.2 per cent. 
and “All Items”, 45.7 per cent. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES. 


Matters regarding employment and industrial conditions are administered 
by the Commonwealth.and New South Wales Governments. 


The State Deparment of Labour and Industry and Social Welfare 
deals with the registration of trade and industrial unions, adminis- 
trative work in connection with industrial arbitration and conciliation 
within the jurisdiction of the State, workers’ compensation, the inspection 
of factories and shops, and other matters of industrial welfare, including 
apprenticeship training and welfare of youths. Information regarding 
departmental activities, new industrial legislation, industrial awards and 
agreements, etc. is given in the New South Wales Industrial Gazette 
issued monthly by the Department. 


The Commonwealth Department of Labour and National Service 
administers the re-instatement and apprenticeship provisions of the Re- 
establishment and Employment Act, 1945, provides advice to industry on 
personnel practice, working conditions, and other matters of industrial 
welfare, and is responsible for, inter alia, the organisation and mainten- 
ance of the Commonwealth Employment Service (see page ....), the 
supervision and regulation of industrial relations in the Commonwealth 
sphere, and the control of industrial training under the Commonwealth 
reconstruction training scheme. 


WAR AND POST-WAR CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The various phases of the war-time control of employment and the 


scheme of demobilisation of the Defence Forces are outlined on pages 
743 and 742, respectively, of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT AND RE-EMPLOYMENT, 


The Re-establishment and Employment Act, 1945 provided for the re- 
establishment in civil life of ex-service personnel and of certain other 
qualified persons (e.g., civilians with “war” service as defined under the 


Act), preference in employment for seven years of ex-service men and 


women (and of other persons registered: by the Preference Board), and the 
creation of the Commonwealth Employment Service. 
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Re-establishment. 


Discharged. members of the forces were entitled, on application within 
one month of date of discharge, to reinstatement in positions occupied by 
them prior to enlistment, without loss of benefits or privileges which would. 
have accrued had they not been engaged on war service. Employers were. 
obliged to re- employ them, terminating if necessary the employment of 
persons engaged in their places. 


Apprenticeships or trainee apprenticeships interrupted by war service 
could be revived by the appropriate apprenticeship authority upon applica- 
tion within two months of date of discharge, with the original employer 
where practicable, or with another employer, by transfer of the apprentice- 
ship contract. Terms and-conditions of apprenticeship could be modified: 
and an allowance could be awarded to increase earnings to what they 
would. have been had the apprenticeship not been suspended. In respect 
of discharged service personnel ‘the Act authorised the amendment by 
regulation of the conditions of entry into employment or the requirements 
relating to the following of any profession, occupation, business, trade, or 
industry. 


Disabled ex-service personnel are registered and special provision was 
made for their training and rehabilitation. Employers of specified classes 
may be required to employ a specific number or proportion of these 
persons. 


Financial Assistance for Re-establishment. 


Upon hhouonrable discharge, members of the forces were given re- 
establishment leave for a period of thirty days (fifteen days if war service 
was less than six months), after which, if occupational re-establishment 
was sought and not secured, a re-employment allowance was payable for 
a period not exceeding three, or in special circumstances, six mouths (see 
Year Book No. 50, page 74). 


Within five years of the termination of the war, eligible persons (mainly 
members of the forces and widows of deceased members) with not less 
than six months’ war service, or who have been prejudiced by war service, 
and who, immediately prior to the war, were engaged in an occupation, 
business, or practice as a principal, an active partner, a share farmer, or 
as a contract worker, may receive a loan to enable their re-establishment 
satisfactorily in civil life. The amount of the loan (which is advanced 
only for a specific purpose and is-expected to be repaid within a reasonable 
period) may not exceed £250, except that the maximum is £500 in respect 
of certain specified occupations, businesses and practices and £1,000 in 
respect of an agricultural occupation. 


Business and agricultural re-establishment allowances, as distinct from 
loans, may be paid to assist the re-establishment of eligible persons while 
awaiting returns from their businesses. These allowances are payable for a 
period not exceeding six months (twelve months in the case of agricultural 
pursuits) after the commencement of the business, occupation or practice. 
The rate of allowance is determined according to the circumstances of each 
particular ease. 


Assisted by funds provided by and under:agreement with the Common- 
wealth, a State may acquire, develop, and improve land on which dis- 
charged members of the forces may be settled in-terms of that agreement, as 
more fully described on page 502 of this volume. 
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Upon discharge, members of the forces could obtain tools of trade, plant 
and equipment (other than clothing) to a value of £10, and an interest-free 
loan up to £40 to obtain further such items. A grant by way of gift of up 
to £75 for the purchase of essential household furniture may be made to 
permanently totally incapacitated and blinded ex-servicemen and widows 
with dependent children and whose husbands died whilst on service or 
within five years after discharge. 


Reconstruction Training. 


A Reconstruction Training Scheme is provided for the vocational train- 
ing (including training for a professional or agricultural occupation) of 
prescribed classes of discharged members of the forces and other specified 
persous, The scheme, which is described in the chapter “Education” of 
this volume, is designed mainly to promote the rehabilitation of service 
personnel who commenced war service before attaining the age of 21 years, 
and these comprise by far the larger proportion of those eligible for its 
benefits. 


CoMMONWEALTH EXMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 


Prior to the establishment of the Commonwealth organisation in 1946, a 
system of Labour Exchanges was operated throughout New South Wales 
by the State Department of Labour and Industry. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service, which functions under the 
Re-establishment and Employment Act, 1945 and the Social Services 
Legislation Declaratory Act, 1947, was established to provide “services and 
facilities in relation to employment for the benefit of persons seeking to 
change employment or to engage labour, and to provide facilities to assist 
in bringing about and maintaining a high and stable level of employment 
throughout the Commonwealth”. The Service has specific functions in 
relation to the re-establishment of ex-service persounel and war workers, 
the maintenance of a nation-wide labour exchange organisation, and the 
provision of occupational advice and vocational guidance to facilitate the 
employment of persons in positions appropriate to their qualifications and 
experience. It is also the agency which receives claims for unemployment 
and sickness benefits and for re-employment allowances (for discharged 
members of the forces) and makes payments in appropriate cases. 


The Service is controlled by the Director of Employment within the 
Division of Employment of the Department of Labour and National Service. 
It is organised on a decentralised basis, with the Central Office in Sydney 
and subsidiary offices in each of the other capital cities, District Employ- 
ment Offices in suburban and provincial centres (58 in New South Wales), 
and agents responsible to the District Offices in a large number of smaller 
country centres. 


Particulars of the applicants for employment and vacancies handled in 
New South Wales by the Commonwealth Employment Service since July, 
1946 are given in the following statement. Applicants for employment are 
either persons already in employment and seeking to change their jobs or 
unemployed persons seeking employment. The number of vacancies noti- 
fied should not be construed as a measure of the demand for labour; many 
employers do not notify vacancies, believing it unlikely that their require- 
ments would be met through the Employment Offices, 
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Table 606.—Employment Service: Applicants for Employment and 
Vacancies. 


Applicants for Employment. Vacancies, 


Unplaced at end of period. 


Period. Placed Unfilled at end 
in Unemployed. Already Em- | qoea | Newly of Period. 
Employ- ployed. otal. | Notified. 
ment, 
Males, | Persons.| Males. | Persons.| Persons. Males, | Persons. 
1946—Sept. Qr. 20,906 8,888 | 10,875 922 1,300 | 11,675 | 35,818 | 11,973 | 27,759 


Dec. Qr. 20,392 | 10,861 | 12,165 1,285 1,686 | 13,851 | 30,308 | 10,241 | 22,573 
1947—-Mar. Qr. 25,776 9,095 | 10,958 1,152 1,491 | 12.449 | 48,360 | 16,076 | 28,472 
June Qr. 24,825 6,264 7,693 1,386 1,715 9,408 | 39,421 | 14,626 | 26,666 
Sept. Qr. 24,019 5,177 6,604 1,238 1,609 8,213 | 42,069 | 17,497 | 30,292 
Dec. Qr. 23,276 4,824 6,120 1,411 1,846 7,966 | 39,555 | 19,224 | 31,925 


1048—Jan, 9,994 6,267 8,000 1,435 1,804 9,804 | 18,356 | 21,088 | 34,429 
Feb. 9,834 5.475 7,237 1,544 2,005 9,242 | 16,812 | 21,688 | 35,153 
Mar, 10,052 5,318 6,950 1,393 1,863 8,813 | 18,238 } 22,149 | 35,467 
Apr. 9,989 5,289 6,943 1,427 1,942 8,885 | 17,320 | 23,261 | 37,066 
May 8,900 4,880 | 6,317 1,303 1,760 8,077 | 15,084 | 28,788 | 37,522 
June 8,164 4,957 6,434 1,327 1,875 8,309 | 12,699 | 23,694 | 37,168 
duly 10,191 4,842 6,460 1,504 2,151 8,611 | 16,123 | 24,268 | 37,809 
Aug. 9,069 4,802 6,281 1,437 2,213 8,494 | 15,541 | 23,870 | 37,752 
Sept. 8,884 4,265 5,717 1,378 2,170 7,887 | 14,518 | 24,247 | 38,738 
Oct. 10,293 4,804 6,141 1,343 2,014 8,155 | 20,242 | 25,927 | 42,013 
Noy. 9,305 4,751 6,220 1,399 2,086 8,306 | 18,889 | 25,715 | 41,255 


Dec. 9,061 4,365 5,792 1,591 2,240 8,082 | 10,775 | 22,508 | 36,289 


The next table shows a regional distribution of the number of applicants 
unplaced and vacancies unfilled by the Employment Service at the end of 
December, 1948 and earlier months :— 


Table 607.—Applicants Unplaced and Vacancies Unfilled: Regional 


Distribution. 
Applicants Unplaced. Vacancies Unfilled. 
End cf 
Perio 
: Metro- | Hunter} Illa- r Metro- | Hunter] Tlla- 

polis, | Valley. | warra. Other. | ‘Total. polis. | Valley. | warra, Other. | Total. 

1947—Mar. 7,376 | 1,596 405 | 8,072 [12,449 | 24,892 499 783 | 2,298 | 28,472 
June 4,985 | 1,459 356 | 2,608 | 9,408 | 22,781 656 690 | 2,589 | 26,666 
Sept. 4,656 | 1,196 432 | 1,929 | 8,213 | 26,009 790 735 | 2,758 | 30,292 
Dec. 5,046 | 1,100 418 | 1,402 | 7,966 | 26,7385 | 1,128 791 | 3,271 | 31,925 
1948—Jan, 6,246 | 1,135 540 | 1,883 | 9,804 | 29,349 | 1,066 791 | 3,223 | 34,429 
Feb. 5,692 | 1,256 519 1,775 | 9,242 | 29,699 | 1,266 873 | 3,815 | 35,153 
Mar. 5,803 | 1,008 439 | 1,563 | 8,813 | 29,589 | 1,297 992 | 8,589 | 35,467 
Apr. 5,829 970 466 | 1,620 | 8,885 | 31,396 | 1,218 939 | 8,518 | 37,066 
May 5,230 896 5O4 |} 1,447 | 8,077 | 31,543 |) 1,346 866 | 3,767 | 37,522 
June 5,301 916 495 | 1,597 | 8,309 | 30,937 | 1,230 | 1,069 | 3,932 | 37,168 
July 5,582 909 465 | 1,655 | 8,611 | 31,168 | 1,192 | 1,152 | 4,297 | 37,809 
Aug. 5,437 921 621 | 1,615 | 8,494 | 30,831 1,274 | 1,809 | 4,388 | 37,752 
Sept. 5,076 887 498 | 1,426 | 7,887 | 31,506 | 1,805 | 1,238 | 4,689 | 38,738 
Oct. 4,820 905 | 1,063 | 1,867 | 8,155 | 34,769 | 1,559 642 | 5,043 | 42,013 
Nov. 5,090 911 887 | 1,418 | 8,806 | 338,223 | 1,612 , 1,248 | 5,172 | 41,255 
Dec. 5,235 875 487 | 1,485 | 8,032 | 28,729 | 1,607 | 1,335 | 4,618 1 36,289 


EMPLOYMENT OF Micrants. 


Displaced persons who enter Australia under the Commonwealth 
migration scheme are under contract to the Commonwealth Government to 
remain for two years in the employment in which they are placed, The 
Commonwealth Employment Service acts as agent for the Department of 
Immigration in arranging placements with employers who register 
vacancies for migrants. Placement in any employment is conditional wpon 
Australian workers not being available and accommodation being provided, 
and priorities are given to employers who are able to offer accommodation 
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for family groups. In June, 1949, the range of industries and occupations 
in which displaced persons could be employed included :— 
for males: the production of basic iron and steel products, building 
materials, household equipment, pastoral and agricultural 
machinery, etc., rural work, mining, quarrying, forestry, food 
processing, public constructional work, public utilities 
(transport, gas, ete.), local authorities, and in schools, hospi- 
tals, and institutions ; 
and for females: nursing, domestic, and similar work, laundries, food pro- 
cessing, and the manufacture of clothing, textiles, footwear, 
and household equipment. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, 


Statistical data of employment in New South Wales are not available 
in respect of periods prior to the census of 1891. Between 1891 and the 
census of June, 1933, data of employment were obtained only at the decennial 
censuses. 


From July, 1933 to June, 1941, monthly estimates were prepared of the 
nuinber of wage and salary earners (including rural workers and female 
private domestics) in employment. These estimates were based on infor- 
mation supplied by employers in remitting the Wages Tax levied by the 
State Government, supplemented by returns of persons in governmental 
employment and annual factory aud farmers’ returns collected under the 
Ceusus Act, 1901. 


A uew series of monthly estimates of employment, commenced in July, 
1941, relates to wage and salary earners in private or governmental 
employment (exclusive of rural workers and female private domestics), and 
is based upon the record of employment shown on pay-roll tax returns 
furnished by employers. (For details of this tax and the classes of em- 
ployers uot taxable, see page 780 of this volume.) The information is 
‘supplemented by monthly collections of governniental employment and 
aunual factory returns collected wuder the Census Act, 1901. 


Data of the number of rural workers and female private domestics in 
employment and of the number of employers, workers on own account, and 
unpaid helpers are available only on the occasion of a census or quasi- 
census (and, in respect of persons occupied in rural industry, from the 
annual rural returus collected under the Census Act, 1901). The quasi- 
ceususes held since the Census of June, 1933 were the National Register 
in July, 1989 (which covered:males aged 18 to 64 years), the Supplementary 
Civilian Register in June, 1943 (which covered civilians aged 14 years 
and over), and the Occupation Survey of 1st June, 1945 (also covering 
civilians aged 14 years and over), The last full census was held on 30th 
June, 1947; the final results of this enumeration are not yet available. 


OCCUPIED PERSONS. 


The following table shows the nuinber of occupied persons in New South 
Wales recorded at the census of June, 1933 and the subsequent census 
and quasi-census enumerations listed above. The table affords particulars 
for each sex and distinguishes those occupied (a) in the defence forces 
(net enlistments, including servicemen oversea), (b) as employers or 
workers on own account in busimess or on farms, and (c) as wage and 
salary earners, whether as fully-employed or casual part-time, intermittent, 
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or seasonal workers. Unemployed persons .and government relief workers 
ave excluded (see page 697 of this volume for available data of unemploy- 
ment). 

Unpaid helpers (male and female) in non-rural industries have been 
included with the wage and salary earners group. Unpaid male helpers 
‘in rural industry have been included with employers and workers on 
own account, on the assumption that they work as unofficial partners or 
as learners with farm owners. Most of the unpaid female helpers on 
-farms are engaged mainly in home duties, and these, with all other women 
occupied in unpaid home duties, have been excluded altogether from the 
category of occupied persons. 


Table 608.—Occupied Persons, 


Thousands. 
Employers and Workers Wage and Salary Earners. 
on own account, 
Total Total 
Year and Females +.4| Defence | 
Month, Rural | Other Rural in Geni tled Torces, Ogeunied 

-| Indus- | Indne- | Total. | Indus--| Private | Other,| Total, mane: 

try. tries, try. [Domestic 

Service, 

MALES, 
1933—June 93-3 93-0 | 187-2] 66:6 | ...... 380°6 | 446-2 633-4 29 636-3 
1939—Suly 95-0 121:2 | 216-2 | 663 |... 629'9 | 506-2 812-4 4:9 81743 
1943—June 82:6 58-4 | 141-0] 886 |... 525'L | 563°7 7047 | 257-4 962-1 
1945—June* 90:2 74:0 | 1642] 42°8 J wu. 5341 | 576-9 741-1 | 220-1 970-2 
1947—Junef t t 196-2 Eo || Ceenies £ 7174 913-6 213 934°9 
TeMALES, 
1933—June 4-1 20:5 24-6 1°5 88:9 125°8 166-2 190°8 |... 190*8 
1930—July 4 24:3 28-4 11 51:7 1680 220'8 2492 | cree 2402 
1943—J une 3:7 12-5 16:2 90 13-3 2544 276-7 2929 159 308-8 
1945—June* 61 16:2 21:3 73 19:0 247°7 274-0 295-3 166 311-9 
1947—Junef f i 26-9 t t t 247-8 274-7. 0.4 2751 
PERSONS, 
1933—June 97-4 114-4 | 211-38 | 67° 38-0 | BOG | 612-4 824-2 2-9 827-1 
1939—July 99-1 145°5 | 244-6 674 51-7 697°9 817:0 | 1,061°6 4:9 | 1,066-6 
1943—June 86:3 70-9 | 157-2 47°6 13°3 T79"5 840-4 997-6 |. 273-3 | 1,270-9 
1946—June* 95-3 90:2 | 1855 | 50°1 19-0 781°8 | 850-0 | 1,086:4 | 245-7 | 1,282-1 
1947—Junet t t 228-1 t t t 965-2 | 1,188-3 21'7 | 1,210°0 
* ist June, 1945 (Occnpation Survey). f Preliminary, } Not available. 


The recovery from the economic depression of the early ’thirties and 
‘the general industrial expansion that preceded’ the outbreak of war in 
‘September, 1939 are reflected in the trend in the number of occupied 
‘persons in New South Wales between June, 1983 and July, 1939, The 
mumber occupied increased by 239,000 (181,000 males and 58,000 females), 
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the sourees of the increase being a rise of about 98,000 in the number 
available and offering for gainful occupation and a fall of about 141,000 
in the number of unemployed persons. During the period, 33,000 more 
employers and workers on own account (29,000 males and 4,000 females) 
commenced business and a further 206,000 wage and salary earners (of 
whom 152,000 were males) entered employment. 


The period July, 1939 to June, 1948 covers the intensive mobilisation. 
of manpower resources for war purposes. Although the number of occupied. 
persons increased by 205,000, because of the absorption of virtually all. 
unemployed persous and those who normally would not be seeking occupa- 
tion, the expansion of the defence forces by 269,000 caused a decline of 
64,000 in the number of occupied civilians (a net gain of 44,000 females. 
only partly offsetting the loss of 108,000 males). Significant features. 
of this period were the direction of the civilian labour force into essential 
production (with the munitions programme reaching its peak in June, 
1943), the drastic reduction in the number of workers in rural industry, 
and substantial decline in the number of females in private domestic 
service and of employers and workers on own account, the latter as a 
result partly of enlistment in the forces and partly of change to wage and 
salary earning. 


Between June, 1943 and June, 1945, manpower policy was adapted ta 
changes in the war situation. Employment on munitions wag reduced, 
and special releases were made from the defence forces and other pro- 
tected undertakings to expand employment in other vital fields, especially 
rural industry. During this period, the number of occupied civilians 
increased by 39,000 (36,500 males and 2,500 females), including an increase 
of 12,000 maleg in rural industry. 


The movements during the period June, 1945 to June, 1947 reflect the 
general demobilisation of the forces, the removal of manpower controls, 
and the trend towards a peace-time economy. The number of occupied 
persons declined by 72,000 (35,000 males and 37,000 females), ‘factors being 
the entry of ex-service personnel into full-time training, with others on 
extended leave prior to resuming or commencing civil employment, and the 
retirement from the forces or civil employment of persons not normally 
seeking gainful occupation. There were 224,000 persons (208,000 males 
and 16,000 females) discharged from the armed forces, and about 388,000 
(82,000 males and 6,000 females) entered civilian employment as em- 
ployers or workers on own account and 114,000 (the entry of.141,000 males 
offsetting the retirement of 27,000 females) as wage and salary earners. 
Although the number of occupied civilians rose by 152,000 (a gain of 
178,000 males and a loss of 21,000 females) during the period, the increase 
in rural industry was small. 


Wace AND SALARY EARNERS IN EMPLOYMENT, 


The following table shows the estimated number of wage and salary 
earners in employment in New South Wales in certain months between 
June, 1988 and December, 1948. The estimates exclude workers in rural 
industry, female domestics in private households, government relief 
workers, and persong on the paid strength of the defence forces, and they 
distinguish between persons in the employ of governmental authorities 
and of private employers. The table traces the trends in that sector of 
wage and salary earning employment which can be estimated monthly. 
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Table 609.—Wage and Salary Earners in Civil Employment. 


(Excluding rural workers, female domestics in private households, 
and persons on paid strength of defence forces). 


Thousands, 
Males. Females. Persons. 
Year and . 

Month, le Private, | Total. Govern: Private. | Total. aoe Private. | Total. 
19883—June 103-2 277-4 880-6 16:8 109-0 125-8 120-0 386-4 506-4 
19389—July 136-5 393-4 529-9 19-4 148-6 168-0 155-9 542-0 697-9 
4A941—July 141-5 406-2 647-7 21-7 196-6 218-3 163-2 602:8 766-0 
1943—July 156-9 365-2 §22-1 46-1 207-7 253-8 203-0 572-9 775°9 

Oct. 154-8 366-4 621-2 46-9 210-6 257-5 201-7 577-0 778-7 
1945—June 156-0 380-0 536-0 43-6 204:3 247-9 1996 584-3 783-9 
Aug. 155:8 886-2 542-0 43-0 205-1 248-1 198-8 591-3 790-1 
Dec. 157-1 373-7 530-8 87-1 200-5 237-6 194-2 574-2 768-4 
1946—June 168-9 449-6 618-5 33-4 208:9 242:3 202-3 658-5 860-8 
Dec. 172-7 474°7 647-4 31-2 219-5 250-7 203-9 694-2 898-1 
1947—-June 178-2 493-6 671-8 32-3 219-8 252-1 210-5 713-4 923-9 
Dec. 181-7 506-9 688-6 32-6 228-2 260-8 214:3 735-1 949-4 
1948—Jan. 182-2 507°5 689-7 32-9 224-5 257-4 215-1 732-0 947-1 
Teb. 182-9 11:0 693-9 33:3 225-9 250-2 216-2 736-9 953-1 
Mar. 183-6 512-2 695-8 33-4 226-7 260-1 217-0 738-9 955-9 
Apr, 185:3 513-9 699-2 33-2 226-4 259-6 218-5 740-3 958-8 
May 185-8 514-2 700-0 33-6 227-1 260-7 219-4 TALS. 960-7 
June 186-1 516-2 702-3 33:6 228:3 261-9 219-7 744-5 964-2 
July 186-8 515-4 702-2 33-4 229-3 262:7 220-2 Th 7 964-9 
Aug. 187-3 516-5 703-8 33-7 229-3 263-0 221:0 7458 966-8 
Sept. 187-8 517-0 704-8 33-7 232-0 265-7 221-5 749-0 970-5 
Oct. - 188-0 516-7 704-7 33-7 233-8 267-5 221°7 750-5 972:2 
Nov. 188:7 519-4 708-1 33-9 235-8 269-7 222°6 7552 977-8 
Dec. 190-0 520-4 710-4 84:2 237-0 271-2 224-2 THT +4 981-6 


* Employces of Commonwealth, State, Allicd and Local Government authorities, 


Movements in the number of wage and salary earners in civil employ- 
ment (excluding rural workers and female private domestics) conformed 
in general to the movements in the number of occupied persons described 
below Table 608. 


During the period from 1945 to the end of 1947, civil employment rose 
rapidly with the general demobilisation of the forces and marked progress 
in the readjustment of the economy to a peace-time basis, and this increase 
continued, though at a retarded rate, throughout 1948. By December, 1948, 
industrial development had outrun, and caused intense competition for, 
supplies of labour, and there existed a condition of full employment at the 
record level of 981,000 (‘710,000 males and 271,000 females). In conse- 
quence, shortages of labour were checking the flow of goods (especially from 
the basic industries) and limiting further industrial expansion. With 
demobilisation virtually completed, unemployment at a minimum, and a 
smaller number of juveniles entering employment because of the low birth- 
rate of the early nineteen-thirties and barely compensating losses due to 
death or retirement, migration became the main source of new labour. 


The number of males in civil employment rose by 48,000 between July, 
1989 and December, 1941. With the outbreak of war in the Pacific, man- 
power resources were very intensively organised and men were called 
rapidly to the Services. As a result male employment fell to its lowest ebb 
(521,000) in October, 1948, but then recovered gradually to 542,000 in 
August, 1945. After a temporary setback due to contraction in war pro- 
duction, transitional difficulties in resuming peace-time activities, the 
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retirement of many who worked temporarily during the war and did not: 
normally seek employment, and to industrial disputes, a renewed rapid. 
inerease was sustained by general demobilisation of the forces and. 
resumption of peace-time activities, and male civil employment rose by 
117,000 in 1946 and 41,000 in 1947. The number increased more slowly 
in 1948, as nearly all demobilised personnel had been absorbed, fewer 
juveniles were reaching working age, and there was practically no unem- 
ployment. The gains in male employment in the latter months of 1948. 
were due mainly to displaced persons and free migrants entering employ-- 
ment in increasing numbers. By December, 1948, the number of male: 
wage and salary earners in employment (excluding rural workers) had. 
visen to 710,000 which was 180,000 (34 per cent.) more than in July,. 
1939, 168,000 (31 per cent.) more than in August, 1945, and 22,000 (8 per: 
cent.)' more than in December, 1947. 


The mobilisation of labour resources increased the number of females: 
in civil employment by 50,000 between July, 1989 and July, 1941 and, 
despite a heavy intake into the Services, by a further 41,000 to the peak. 
(259,000) in December, 1948. During the next two years the number 
of females declined slowly but steadily by 21,000, because of gradual 
contraction of war-time activities, the return of men to civil life, and the 
retirement of women temporarily in employment because of war conditions. 
After December, 1945, with demobilisation and the re-adjustment of 
industry in progress, female employment began increasing again and rose: 
by 38,500 during the next three years. In December, 1948, the number of 
female wage and salary earners in civil employment (excluding rural 
workers and female private domestics) was 271,000, which was 108,000 (61 
per cent.) more than in July, 1939, 23,000 (9 per cent.) more than in 
August, 1945, and 10,000 (4 per cent.) more than in December, 1947. 
The marked improvement in wages and working conditions and: delay im 
establishing homes during the war and: post-war period induced females. to. 
enter or remain in employment, but the expansion in female employment. 
was due largely to the transfer of women from paid domestic work. 


Construction of defence works, expansion of goverumeut munition fac- 
tories, administration of far-reaching war-time controls, and. other war- 
time activities caused marked growth during the war years in. the. number: 
of civilians in the employ of governmental authorities. During the post-- 
war years, many of these activities were restricted or discontinued, but 
simultaneously there was a considerable extension of social and reconstruc- 
tion services, public constructional works, and transport, communication,,. 
and other public utilities. Governmental employment occupied 25.8 per 
cent. of male and 11.5 per cent. of female wage and salary earners in civil: 
employment in July, 1939, By June, 1948 these proportions had increased: 
to 29:9 and 17.7 per cent. respectively, but then declined to 28.7 and 17:5: 
per cent. in August, 1945, 26.4 and 12.5 per cent. in December, 1947, -and. 
26.7 and 12.6 per cent. in December, 1948. Additional data of govern- 
mental employment are given on page 695 of this volume. 
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WAGE AND SALary Harners IN Various INDUSTRIES: . 


Tn the next statement, the wage and salary earners (excluding rural 
workers and female private domestics, etc.) in employment in New South 
Wales in various mouths between June, 1933 and December, 1948 are 
classified in broad industrial groups. Employees. of governmental authori- 
ties have been included in the appropriate industrial groups. 


Table 610.—Wage and Salary Earners in Industrial Groups. 


(Excluding rural workers, female domestics in private households, and 
persons on paid strength of defence forces.) 


Thousands, 
Per- 
. lias : ' 
2 - ; 1 Total 
Year Mining . eo port |Finance} Whole- ‘i or wee 
and on Rem | -Con- and ind sale | Retail | profes-| Other. | and. 
Month Quarry- tories.* struc- Com- Pro- | Trade,} ‘Trade. sional + Salary 
: ing. tion. munir | perty. ete, Ser- ' larners, 
| * | cation. vices.t 
MALES 
f) 
1933—June 18-1 94-5 56-1 66-0 |.......4 TBS cece eeee | 44-2 25-3 | 380-6 
: 1939—July 247 158-8 57-9 ee ree 59:0...... 44/0 56-6 Qlr5 | 529-9 
1941—July 26-0 202-1 54-0 76-8 14-9 | 28-7 41:6 49:3 54:3 | 547-7 
a 1943—July 25-1 217-8 30-1 79-9 10:5 ; 22-9 28-7. 39-6 4775 | §221 
Oct. 25-0 219-5 29-8 79-1 10-4 23-1 28-3 40°5 65-5 | 621-2 
1945—June 24rd 214-8 32°65 85-2 11:3 24-3 30-0 45-4 481 | 636-0 
Aug, 2419 216-9 82:3 86-7 11-4 24-9 30-5 46-5 67-9 | 542-0 
Dee. 22-7 194-8 33-7 86-9 12-3 27-4 36-1. 48:8 68-1 | 530-8 
1946—June 25:8 236-3 441 96-8 16-5 83-4 40-6 66-1 68:9 | 618-5 
Dee. 26-4 242-5 49-5 98-8 18-0 36-1 46:3 60-2 6916 | 647-4 
1947—Juue 26-6 252-1 55-7 | 102-8 18-8 37-6 46-4 62-4 69-4 | 671-8 
Dec. 27-3 259-8 57-0 | 103-6 18-9 39-9 50-3 64-5 Q7/8 | 688-6 
1948—Jan. 27-3 260-2 57-5 | 104-4 19-0 39-8 48-9 64-8 67:8 | 689-7 
Feb. 27-6 262-8 58-1] 105-3 19-1 39-5 48-6: 65-2 67-7 | 693-9 
7 Mar, 27-7 263-6 59-0 | 105-8 19-2 39-8 48:8 64:9 67:0 | 695-8 
Apr. 27-7 264-4 69-3: | 107-3 19-5 40-2 49-2 64-4 67'2 | 699-2 
Py May 27-7 264-4 60-1 | 107-0 19-5 39-9 40-4 64:9 67:1 | 700-0 
June 28-1 265-2] 60-1 | 107-9 19-6 39-8 49-3) 64:7 Q7-7 | 702-3 
July 28-0 265-2 61-1) 107-4 19-5 39-6 19-4 64-5 67-5 | 702-2 
Aug. 27-9 265-4 61-6 | 107-3. 19-6 39-9 49-7. |" 64-6 47/8 | 703-8 
van Sept. 28-0 265-8 61-4 | 107-6 19-6 40-5 49-3 64-7 67-9 | 704-8 
‘s | Oct. 26-4 265-3 61:9 | 108-4 19-6 40-9 49-3 64°8 681 | 704:7 
Nov. 27-3 260-4 62:2 | 107:8 19-7 41-1 50-6 64-8 68:2 | 708-1 
; Dec. 27-6 265-7 61:5: | 108-3: 19-9 41-3 52'°6 65-1 684 | 710-4 
| 
i FEMALES. 
1 
1933—June OL 36:3 0-3 BT \ceecneeeeee 33-6§ ov. eee 49-4 2-4 | 1258 
: 1939—July 0-1 59-3 0-5 4-2 wae. 828s Sue 36°0 49-1 10:3 | 168-0 
: 1941—July 0-2 76-0 0-7 8-2 8-3 9-5 41-0 60-2 14:2 | 218-3 
1948—July 0-2 4-6 0-7 12:9. 9-9 10-7 38:5 66:9, |; 20-4 | 253-8 
Oct. 0-2 96:8 O7 13-2 10-0 11-0 37°8 67-3 20:5 | 267-5 
1945—June 0:2 86-9 0-7 14-5. 10-7 |. 10-3 37:6 69:8 17:2 | 247-9 
Aug. 0-2 86-0 0-7 14-6 10-6 10°8 87:8 |' 70:3 17-1 | 248-1 
Dec. 0-2 75-7 0-7 13°8 10:3 10-6 420:|]. 69°5 14-8 | 287-6 
1946—June 0-2 82:3 0-9 13-0 10-1 109, |: 8Q:1. 733], 18:8 | 242:3 
Dec. 0-2 86-4 0-9 12-1 10-0 11:9 43-1 75-7 10-4 | 250-7 
1947—June 0-2 86-5 1-0 12-8 10-4 11-9 40-7 77-1 11:5 | 262-1 
Dec 0-2 88:8 1-0 13-3 10-5 12-9 44-3 78-8 11:0 | 2608 
1948—Jan. 0-2 87-4 1-0 13-4 10-7 12-4 43:0 |) 785 10:8: | 257-4 
Feb. 0:3 88:8 1-0 13-5 10:8 12-5 42:6 79:3 |; 10-4 | 259-2 
Mar 0-3 90-2 1-0 13-5 10:9 12-7 42:7 79-0 |' 9-8 | 2601 
Apr 0-3 90-5 1-0 13:2 10-8 12:7 42-7 79D 859°) 25916 
May 0:3 89-8 11 13-6 10-9 12-5 42-9 79-5 10:1 |° 260-7 
June 0-2 90:2 1-1 13-9 10:9 12-9 43-0 79:6 10-1 |' 261-9 
July 0-3 91-1 11] 13:8] 10-9] 13-6] 42:8] 79:1 |, 10-0] 262:7 
Aug. 0-3 91-7 1-1 13-9 10:9 |’ 13-2 42°7 7TOH4 | 98 | 263-0 
Sept. 0-3 |. 92-6 1:1 13-9 11-0 13-5 43-1 80-4 9-8 | 265-7 
Oct. 0-3: | 93-5 11 139 11-0 13-6 43-4 |' 80-9 918 |" 267-5 
Nov. 0-3 93:9 11 13-8 11-0 13-8 44-8 81-0 |. 9-9 ' 260:7 
Dec. 0-2 98-1 11 14-1 11-0 13-6 |' 472. 80-9 100 | 27152 
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Table 610.—Wage and Salary Earners in Industrial Groups—continued. 
Thousands. 

F ans- Per- 
var | 28] yw, Jean Bar PERE) NAR) nea | | np | Hag 
noun Quarry- | tories.* ome Com- | Pro- | Trade, | Trade. ong t ne 
ing. tion, | ion. perty. | ete. Ser- Earners, 

vices.f 

PERSONS, 
109383—June 18-2 130-8 55-4 68:7 |... » 112-08 wee 93-6 27-7 | 506-4 
1939—July 24:8 218-1 584 81:6 | we 67-5... 80:0 | 105-7 61:8 | 697-9 
1941—July 26-2 278-1 54:7 85-0 23-2 38-2 82:6 | 109-5 68:5 | 766-0 
19483—July 25:38 312-4 30-8 92-8 20-4 33-6 67-2 | 105-5 87-9 | 775-9 
Oct. 25:2 316-3 30-5 92:3 20-4 34-1 66-1 | 107-8 86-0 | 778-7 
1045—June 24-6 301:7 83-2 99-7 22:0 34:6 67-6 | 115-2 85:3 783-9 
Aug. 25-1 302-9 33-0 | 1013 22:0 3-57 68-3 | 116-8 85:0 | 790-1 
Dec. 22-9 270-5 34-4 | 100-7 22-6 38-0 78:1 | 118-3 82:9 | 768-4 
1946—June 26-0 318-6 45-0 | 109-8 26-6 4463 79:7 | 129-4 81-4 | 860-8 
Dec, 26-6 328-9 50-4 | 110-9 28-0 48-0 89-4 | 135-9 80:0 | 898-1 
1947—June 26-8 338-6 56-7 | 115-6 29-2 40-5 87-1 | 139-5 80-9 | 923-9 
Dec. 27-5 348-1 58-0 | 116-9 29-4 52:8 94-6 | 143-3 73:3 | 949-4 
1948—Jan. 27-5 347-6 58-5 | 117-8 29-7 52-2 91-9 | 143-3 78-6 | 947-1 
Feb, 27-9 351-6 59-1 | 118-8 29-9 52-0 91-2 | 144-5 78-1 | 953-1 
Mar. 28-0 353-8 60:0 | 1193 30-1 52:5 91-5 | 143-0 76-8 | 955-9 
Apr. 28-0 354-9 80-3 | 120-5 30:3 62-9 91:9 | 143-9 76-1 | 958-8 
May 28-0 354-2 61-2 | 120-6 30-4 52-4 92-3 | 144-4 77-2 | 960-7 
June 28-3 355-4 61-2 | 121-8 30-4 52-7 92:3 | 144-3 77-8 | 964-2 
July 28-3 356-3 62-2 | 121-2 30-4 53-2 92-2 | 143-6 77-5 | 964-9 
Aug. 28-2 357-1 62-7 | 121-2 30-5 53-1 92-4 | 144:0 77-6 | 966-8 
Sept. 28°3 358-4 62-5 | 1215 30-6 54:0 92-4 | 145-1 77-7 | 970-5 
Oct. 26-7 358-8 63-0 | 122.3 30-6 54-5 92-7 | 145-7 77-9 | 972+2 
Nov 27-6 360°3 63-3 | 121-7 30-7 54-9 95-4 | 1458 78-1 | 977-8 
Dec 27:8 358-8 62:6 | 122-4 30-9 54-9 99-8 | 146-0 78:4 | 981-6 
* Excluding working proprietors, From July, 1948, subject to revision. Covers 


Tiducation, Health, Law, Hotels, Restaurants, and other Professional and Personal Services. 
} Covers Governmental employees not classifiable to auy other industrial group shown, and persons 
engaged in Forestry, Fishing, Trapping, and Workshops not embraced by the statistical definition 


of “ Factories ”. 


§ Retail and Wholesale Trade and Finance and Property combined. 


The course of employment in the various industries groups over the 
period reviewed bears the impress, firstly, of thd necessities of total warfare, 
including the drastic curtailment of civilian production, and, secondly, 
after the cessation of hostilities, of general demobilisation of the forces 
and the résumption of a peace-time economy. 


Employment in factories rose substantially to 316,400 in December, 
1948, declined somewhat when munitions and other war-time production 
was tapered off towards the end of the war, and increased steadily during 
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and after 1946, as factories were converted to peace-time use and new 
plants and extensions to existing plants came into operation, to a record 
level of 860,300 in November, 1948. (For further details, see chapter 
“Factories” of this volume.) Heavy demands made on the transport and 
communication services during and since the war are reflected in the 
increasing number employed in this industrial group. 


On the other hand, the distributive, finance, and personal and pro- 
fessional service industries were combed heavily for men and women for 
the Services and essential industries, and a more drastic reduction in 
employment in these industries was avoided only by the entry into them 
of women not subject to manpower control. Employment on building 
and constructional works, apart from defence works, also fell heavily as 
private and ordinary governmental building activity attenuated during 
the war years. Since hostilities ended, however, there has been a marked 
regain in employment in these industrial groups, 


By the close of 1948, employment far exceeded the pre-war level in each 
of the industrial groups shown in the table, with the exception of building 
and construction and mining and quarrying, in which employment expanded 
much less than in other industries, The distribution of employment over 
the major industrial groups had changed significantly since before the war. 
A higher proportion of persons was employed in factories, reflecting greater 
industrialisation and probably accounting, in part, for the higher propor- 
tion in transport and communication, A reduced proportion was occupied 
in trade and commerce, personal and professional services, and also in 
mining and quarrying and building and construction in which the need 
for expansion was greatest. 


Persons Occupied in Rural Industry. 


Particulars of persons occupied in rural industry are available from 
ceusus and quasi-ceusus enumerations and from annual returus collected 
under the Census Act, 1901 from the occupiers of rural holdings of one 
acre or more. The annual farmers’ returns in respect of 1941-42 and earlier 
years showed the number of owners, lessees, and sharefarmers, unpaid 
relatives, and employees receiving wages who worked permanently full- 
time during the year. Farmers’ returns for 1942-48 and later years show 
the total number of persons working on the holding at 31st March, dis- 
tinguishing owners, etc., unpaid relatives, and employees working per- 
manently full-time and those working temporarily for wages or on con- 
tract. Ifemales engaged in home duties, unpaid helpers under fourteen 
years of age, and other persons working only part-time on the holding are 
omitted from the returns in all years. 


The next table shows the number of persons (males and females com- 
bined) engaged in rural industries in New South Wales during the years 
1933 to 1942 and at 31st March, 1948 to 1948. Permanent full-time 
workers are classified as owners, lessees, and sharefarmers, unpaid helpers, 
and as wage and salary earners. The number of persons working tem- 
porarily is given for the years available. Tables for each sex in similar 
form appear on page 285 of this Year Book, together with further 
details of rural employment. Statistics of females working rural indus- 
tries are not entirely satisfactory; most women and girls on farms are 
engaged mainly in home duties and a relatively small proportion of their 
time is spent in rural production. 


j 
1 
H 
1 
| 
| 
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Table 611.—Persons Occupied in Rural Industries. 
(Excluding females engaged in domestic duties and others working 
only part-time). 


Working Permanently Fuil-time, Working Total 
yeas | See aapeeg. | eee 
Tuncoee and waco Receiving Total, Contract, | Temporary, 
Sharefarmers. i Wages. 
1033 71;698 28,663 29,779 180,140 t t 
1939 68,881 22,997 41,522 133,400 t t 
1940 68,741 28,155 41,502 138,398 t t 
1941 67,670 22,500 89,900 180,070 t t 
1942 66,060 20,211 80,131 116,402 tT 
1948 61,564 22,592 29,909 114,065 20,827 134,892 
1944 67,084 23,088 26,129 116,201 14,360 130,561 
1945 70,616 21,518 25,020 117,154 21,596 138,750 
1946 73,891 17,442 28,757 120,090 t t 
1947 76,128 16,940 27,643 120,711 + 
1948 76,011 16,804 32,108 123,928 28,842 147,765 


* To 1942, during year ended 31st March; from 1948, as at 81st March, ft Not available. 


Between 1933 and 1939 the number of persons wholly and permanently 
engaged in rural industries increased 3,000, a gain of 12,000 employees 
offsetting the loss of 6,000 unpaid helpers and 8,000 owners and share- 
farmers, From the outbreak of war in 1939 to 1941, there was little 
change in the number of permanent workers, the enlistment of persons 
engaged in rural industries being discouraged. After Japan entered the 
war and between 1941 and 1948, many rural workers enlisted in the defence 
forces or entered the rapidly expanding munitions and aircraft industries, 
and but for the return to work of retired farmers the decrease in the 
number of rural workers of 16;000 (6,000 owners and 10,000 permanent 
employees) would ‘have been much greater. Beginning in 1943 rural 
workers were released from the armed forces and protected undertakings 
to re-enter rural industry to expand rural production, and general demobili- 
‘sation commenced late in 1945. Between 1948 and 1948, the number of 
permanent rural workers tucreased by 10,000, comprising 14,000 more 
owners and sharefarmers, 2,000 more employees, and 6,000 fewer unpaid 
helpers. Compared with the pre-war year 1939, there were 9,000 fewer 
persons working permanently full-time in rural industries in 1948, a gain 
of 6,000 owners and sharefarmers being offset by losses of 6,000 unpaid 
helpers and 9,000 employees. 


Under the influences affecting the number of permanent rural workers, 
there was a substantial gain between 1944 and 1948 in the number of 
persons working temporarily on farms either for wages or on contract, 
but even so, the number was probably much below the pre-war level. 

Further details relating to employment in rural industries and particu- 
lars of salaries and wages paid, etc. are given in the chapter “Rural 
Industries” (see page 288) of this volume. 


Hmployment in Retail Stores. 

An index to measure the trend of employment in retail stores is com- 
puted ‘by the Commonwealth Statistician on the basis of unadjusted data © 
derived from the monthly pay-roll tax returns of taxable employers whose 
principal ,activity is given as retail trade. The index is not adjusted for 
seasonal variation and reveals the expansion associated with Christmas 
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trading in December when retailers generally employ a considerable 
number of students, women, and girls who do not seek employment at other 
periods. The following table shows the index of employment (distinguish- 
ing males and females) in retail stores in New South Wales for each month 
of the years 1945 to 1948. Additional details of employment in shops in 
registered shopping districts in the State are given on page 709 of thig 
volume. 


Table 612.—Index of Employment in Retail Stores. 
Base: July, 1941 — 100. 


Males. Females. Persons, 
ntontn. | Numer og impiogeg im | Number of mpogeg™ | Numer of amyavese 
1945. | 1946. | 1947, | 1948, | 1945. | 1946, | 1047. | 1948. | 1945. | 1946. | 1047, | 1948, 
| 

January 72 86 | 109 | 120 O4 99 | 106 ; 111 83 92 | 108 | 115 
February 71 88 | 108 | 121 94 | 100 | 103 | 110 83 94 | 106 | 116 
March 72 91 109 122 95 100 103 112 83 96 106 117° 
April 72 94 | 110 | 124 95 99 | 1038 | 112 83 96 | 107 | 118. 
Muay 73 96 | 110 | 125 95 | 100 | 104 | 113 84. 98 | 107 | 119 
June 72 98 | 112 | 125 96 | 100 | 104 | 114 84 99 | 108 | 119 
July 72 | 102 | 112 | 126 96 | 100 | 104 | 114 84 | 101 | 108 |: 120: 
August 73 | 102 | 118 | 127 97 99 | 104 | 114 85 | 100 | 109 | 121. 
September 75 | 103 | 115 | 127 97 | 100 | 106 | 116 86 | 102 | 110 | 121 
October 76 | 106 | 116 | 127 98 | 101 | 107 | 117 87 | 103 | 112 | 122. 
November 80 | 109 | 119 | 181 | 101 | 105 | 112 | 121 | 90 | 107 | 116 | 126. 
December 87 | 112 | 122 | 136 | 107 | 110 | 114 | 127 97 | 111 118 | 132° 


The diversion of workers from retail trade to the Services and to 
essential industries was a feature of war-time coutrol of manpower. By 
1948-44 the proportion of male employees withdrawn from shops exceeded 
30 per cent., but at no time did the reduction in female employees exceed 
10 per cent., largely because many women not subject to manpower control 
(we, of 45 or more years of age) were attracted to the shops. After 
hostilities ceased, the lifting of labour controls, the demobilisation of 
Service personnel, and gradual resumption of normal trading activities. 
enabled the re-expansion of employmeut in retail shops. In the closing 
months of 1948, the index numbers of persons employed in retail stores 
were from 40 to 50 per cent. above the level when hostilities ceased in 
August, 1945. 


Governmental Employment. 


The next table shows the extent of governmental employment in June, 
1933, December, 1948, and selected intervening months, distinguishing 
persons in the employ of Commonwealth, State, local, and allied govern- 
mental authorities. Persons on the paid strength of the defence forces, 
including those employees absent on military leave, and government relief 
workers have been omitted throughout. 
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Table 613.—Governmental Employees in New South Wales. 


Thousands, 
Commonwealth State Local Allied | Total 
Year Government. Government. Government. Governments A 
and 
Month. 
M. | OF. P| M. | FB. P| M |] FE P| MM] Be] PB] MM. | OF P. 
1933—June 12:7| 2-4) 15-1] 76-5] 13-4] 89-9} 14-0} 1:0) 16-0] ... | ... | ... | 103-2) 16-8] 120-0 
1939—July 19-2} 3-5} 22-7) 94-7] 14-3)109-0} 22-6] 1-6) 24-2) ... | ... | 0... | 186-5) 19-4)155°9 
1941—July 28-1 5-3] 33-4) 95-4) 15-2)110-6] 18-0) 1-2) 19-2) ... | ... |... | 141-5) 21-7] 163-2 
1943—July 47:9] 23-7] 71-6] 91-0] 19-0] 110-0] 13-9} 1-8} 15-7] 4:1) 1:6] 5-7) 156-9] 46-1] 203-0 
Oct. 45-0} 24-9) 69-9) 91-1] 19-1) 110-2) 13-8) 1-8) 15-6] 4-9] 1-1] 6-0] 154-8) 46-9] 201-7 
1945—June 39°83} 20°31 59-6| 94:9] 19-7) 114-6) 14-9] 1-8] 16-7] 6-9] 1:8) 8-7/156-0] 43-6]199-°6 
Aug. 38-3) 19-6] 57-9) 96-0| 19-5)115-5| 14-8) 1-8] 16-6) 6-7) 2-1] 8-8)155-8] 43-0) 198-8 
Dec, 83:9] 15-7) 49-6] 102-4] 18-3]120-71 16-3} 1-7) 18-0] 4:5] 1-4] 5-9)157-1) 37-1] 194-2 
1946—J une 85-9] 13-7] 49-6) 113-0] 17-5) 130-5] 18-3) 1-5) 19-8] 1-7] 0-7] 2-4) 168-9) 33-4] 202:3 
Dec, 88-0] 12-4) 50-4] 114-1] 17-1) 181-2} 19-5) 1-6) 21-1) 1:1) O-1] 1-2)172-7) 31-2] 203-9 
1947—Juné 40-0] 12-8) 52-8)117-1] 17-7/184-8] 20-7} 1-7) 22-4] 0-4!) O-1] 0-5) 178-2) 32-3] 210-5 
Dec. 41-1] 12-8) 538-9}119-3) 18-1] 137-4) 21-3) 1-7) 23-0) ... |... |... | 181-7] 32-6) 214-3 
1948—Jan. 41-4] 12-9] 54-8) 119-7] 18-1]187-8] 21-1) 1-9) 23-0] ... |... |... [182-2] 82-9) 215-1 
Feb. 41-9) 12-9) 54-8] 119-5] 18-6] 138-1] 21-5} 1-8) 28-3] ... | ... | ... | 182-9] 33-3] 216-2 
Mar. 42-7] 12-9] 55-6}119-3] 18-7) 138-0] 21-6) 1-8) 23-4) ... | ... | ... | 188-6] 33-4] 217-0 
Apr. 43-8] 12-6] 56-4] 119-7] 18-8) 138-5} 21-8) 1-8] 23-6) ... |... |... |185:3] 33-2] 218-5 
May 43-g] 13-0] 56-8] 120-1] 18-8) 138-9} 21-9} 1-8] 28-7) ... | ... | ... [185-8] 33-6) 219-4 
June 44-2) 13-2] 57-4) 120-1) 18-6] 138-7] 21-8) 1-8} 23-6) ... |... |... | 186-1] 88-6] 219-7 
July 44-1] 18-0] 57-11 120-7) 18-6] 139-3] 22-0) 1-8] 23-8) ... | ... | ... | 186-8] 38-4] 220-2 
Aug. 44-4] 13-1] 57-5/120-9} 18-8] 139-7] 22-0) 1-8} 23-8) ... |... | ... [187-3] 38-7) 221-0 
Sept. | 48-8] 12-8) 56-6/121-9) 19-1) 141-0) 22-1) 1-8) 23-9) 1. ] ... |... | 187-8) 88-7] 221-5 
Oct. 43-7| 12-8) 56-5] 122-1] 19-1) 141-2] 22-2) 1-8] 24-0) ... | ... |... | 188-0] 33-7) 221-7 
Noy. 43-9] 12-9] 56-8] 122-6) 19-1] 141-7) 22-2) 1-9) 24-1) ... |... |... | 188-7] 33-9) 222-6 
Dec. 44-5] 18-1) 57-6] 123-1) 19-2] 142-3) 22-4) 1-9) 24-3) 2. |... |... | 1900) 34-2) 224-2 


M—Males; F—Females; P-—Persons, 


In July, 1939, 14 per cent. of government employees in New South Wales 
were in the employ of Commonwealth authorities, 70 per cent. were em- 
ployed by State authorities, and 16 per cent. by local bodies. By June, 1948 
the proportion in Commonwealth employment had iucreased to 85 per 
cent. aud the proportions with State and local government authorities 
had fallen to 54 and 8 per cent., respectively. These proportions changed 
to 29, 58, and 8 per cent. of the total, respectively, in August, 1945, and 
were 25, 64, and 11 per cent. in December, 1947 and 26, 63, and 11 per 
‘cent., respectively, in December, 1948. 


Due to war-time activities (see page 688), the number of Commonwealth 
employees increased by 49,000 (29,000 males and 20,000 females) between 
July, 1989 and the peak level in June, 1948. The slackening of muni- 
tions production and contracting defence power led to the subsequent 
decline of 28,000 by March, 1946. Thereafter, employment by the Common- 
~wealth Government increased, as additional functions were assumed and 
existing activities were extended, and in December, 1948, the number of 
persous in Commonwealth employ was 35,000 (males 25,000 and females 
10,000), or 150 per cent., greater than in July, 1939. 


Employment by State governmental authorities remained almost un- 
changed from July, 1939 to the end of 1948, the loss by enlistments being 
countered mainly by employing persons who normally would be retired 
and, to some extent, by employing more females. During 1944 there was 
a small increase of 2,000, and thereafter the number of State employees 
yose steadily, by 8,000 in 1945, 11,000 in 1946, 6,000 in 1947, and 5,000 
in 1948. In December, 1948 the number of persons employed by State 
authorities was 88,000 (28,000 males and 5,000 females), or 31 per cent., 
greater than in July, 1939. 
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The employees of local government authorities were drawn upon heavily 
for the Services, the Civil Constructional Corps, and other essential acti- 
vities, and their number fell fairly evenly by 9,000 between July, 1939 and 
September, 1943. Employment subsequently rose steadily and by Decem- 
ber, 1948 had about regained its pre-war level. The war-time growth in 
the employment (civilians only) of Allied Governments reflected the use 
of Australia as a base for British and Allied military operations and as 4 
9 sanctuary for certain refugee government administrations. 


During the war, many governmental employees were granted leave to 
serve with the armed forces; the number exceeded 20,000 in June, 1944, and 
at 30th June, 1948, there were still 237 employees (129 State and 108 
Commonwealth) on military leave. 


The following statement shows the number of persons employed (exclud- 
ing those on military leave) in selected State and Commonwealth govern- 
mental instrumentalities in New South Wales at 30th June, 1948. These 
particulars afford some indication of governmental employment according 
to the nature of the services provided. Departmental employment may 
vary greatly as the result of new functions undertaken, inter-departmental 
transfers, and changes in practice in the construction of works by day 
labour or under contract. (The figures do not include employees of 
contractors engaged on governmental works.) It is difficult to trace such 
changes and their effects, but unless this is done, it is invalid to compare 
departmental employment from year to year, 


Table 614.—Employees of Certain Governmental Authorities in N.S.W., 
30th June, 1948, 


Commonwealth Administration. State Administration. 
Authority. Males. |Females|Persons. Authority. Males. |emales|Persons 
Agriculture... en «| 1,788 241 | 2,020 
Civil Aviation ‘ aa 453 50 503 i , 
Trans-Australia Airlines |. 438 97 635 ir ue ee ote et ne eet 
yee as oe “ ae ten one 1 aay Water Conservation and 
N Seo eo A Ra 022 272 | #204 Irrigation ... 9. | 2,110 101 | 2,220 
aN 28 oo Havelonmenth | , Attorney-General ...  ...| 656 349 | 1,005 
Supply an evelopmen Police 4,586 116 | 4,702 
(inel. Munitions factories)...]| 2,679 348 | 3,027 Waducation (ine, Teachers and| 9 
ea peace es aes Com- ss7 | 340 | 677 || -Child Welfare)... ...| 9,710 | 9,015 |18,725 
teria a Health .| 1,088 | 1,470 | 8,408 
Commonwealth Bank. -| 8,964 | 1,168 | 5,182 Labour and Industry "256 138 304 
“1 Council for Seientifie and y oe 
; Lands ... . aon 867 178 | 1,045 
i Industrial Research y 646 343 989 Housing Commission 64d 188 832° 
Labour and National, Service Public “Works ") 6360 | 265 | 6,034 
(incl, Hmployment Divi! sev | sii | goa || Burl Bonk... <) <!] 1010 | 398 | 1,882 
s] Prices’ Commission | ‘| $78 | 163 | 597 || Imsutance Office ... —...]_ 154 | 155 | 800 
ee a Marltinie Services Board ...| 1,909 59 | 1,968 
Postmaster-General . ..| 17,639 | 6,457 | 28,096 Main Roads 3°090 157 | 3’947 
Oversea ‘Telecommiunientions 354 78 432 Meat Industry Commission | 15649 87 | 1,686 
Po oy Fire Commissioners ... 1,257 88 | 1,295 
st-War Reconstruction ... 351 250 601 Metropolitan Water Sewer!” 
Bova Berviase: ae at Br at age and Dralnage Board...| 5,687 | 142 | 5,829 
cre fri eas Hunter District Water Board) "595 68 663 
Taxation . «| 1,490 | 1,029 | 2,519 Railways 56,368 | 2,575 | 58,943 
Trade and Cnstons" s+-{ 1,010 201 | 1,211 Road Transport and Tran| 7 2 
Works and Housing... ...| 3,253 205 | 3,458 ware P 12.680 | 1,002 | 13,682 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


UnempLoyep Persons, 


The number of unemployed persons has been recorded only 2t the 
various censuses and quasi-censuses. The following table gives the num- 
ber unemployed in New South Wales at the Censuses of 1933 and 1947, the 
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National Register, 1939, the Civilian Register, 1948, and the Occupation 
Survey, 1945. The percentage which the unemployed bore on each of 
‘these occasions to all wage and salary earners, comprising those in employ- 
‘ment and the recorded unemployed, is also shown. The data in this table 
should be interpreted in conjunction with the comment following there- 
‘upon. 

Table 615.—Unemployment (All Causes). 


Proportion of Wage and Salary Earners 
Unemployed. 


Wage and Salary Earners Unemployed*, 


Year and Month. 


Males, | Females. Persons, Males. | Females, Persons, 
thous. thous. thous. per cent, | percent. | per cent. 
‘19383—June 216-2 48-5 | 264-7 32:6 22:6 30-2 
1939—July 112-4 11:6 124-0 15-9 5-0 13-2 
1948—June 17 2:4 10-1 1:3 0-9 1-2 
1945—June 18-4 75 25-9 3-1 2-7 3:0 
1947—Junet 25:4 6-8 32:2 3:3 2-6 3:2 
* Includes some normally self-employed who were without gainful occupation. t Preliminary, 


The figure shown for 1938 is the Census figure adjusted to make allowance 
-for a number of youths and girls who normally would have been wage and 
salary earners, but who, on account of the economic depression, had never 
sought employment and were not shown in the schedules as (unemployed) 
wage and salary earners. The estimate for 1939 is based on the National 
Register, which covered males aged 18 to 64 years, and data available 
from other sources. Owing to the absence of a specific definition of an 
unemployed person on the Civilian Register Card used in 1948, and the 
use on the Occupation Survey (1st June, 1945) card of the definition “a 
person normally working for wages, but without a job on 1st June”, it 
appears that the 1943 and 1945 figures exclude some persons who were tem- 
porarily absent from their jobs at the dates of the surveys. The data 
obtained at the quasi-censuses are thus not strictly comparable with those 
obtained at the Censuses, when the definition was specific. 


The proportion of wage and salary earners unemployed in July, 1939 
-was estimated at approximately 13 per cent. By June, 1948, under con- 
ditions of intensive mobilisation of manpower for way purposes, practically 
the only unemployment was that due to sickness, accident, etc. The higher 
Jevel of unemployment recorded in June, 1945 and -June, 1947 reflected a 
limited measure of voluntary unemployment (persons not actively seeking 
work on account of sickness, industrial dispute, resting between jobs, etc.) ; 
involuntary unemploynient was negligible and almost confined to un- 
employables. 


Reuer or UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 


Unemployment Benefits—Details of the Commonwealth scheme of 
unemployment, sickness, and special benefits, which came into operation 
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on ist July, 1945, are given in the chapter “Social Condition” of this 
‘Year Book. 


Labour Eachanges—The activities of the Commonwealth Employment 
‘Service in relation to the placement of labour are described on page 684 
of this volume. 


Private Employment Agencies.—The Industrial Arbitration Act of New 
South Wales provides for the licensing and supervision of private employ- 
ament agencies. At 31st December, 1948, there were 21 licensed agencies, 
of which 9 were in Sydney, 7 in the suburbs, and 5 outside the metropoli- 
wan area. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Conditions of apprenticeship are subject generally to the New South 
‘Wales Apprentices Act, 1901, which prescribes that children may not be 
indentured until they reach the age of fourteen years and that the hours 
-of ‘work may not exceed forty-eight per week except in farming occupations 
‘and in domestic service. 


The New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act authorises industrial 
tribunals to attach certain conditions to the employment of apprentices 
who are serving a period of training under indenture or other written 
‘contract for the purpose of rendering them fit to be qualified workers in an 
industry. Apprenticeship awards for various industries prescribing hours 
-of ‘work, wages, term of apprenticeship, extent of techmical training, etc. 
are made by Apprenticeship Councils constituted for various industries. 
Fach Apprenticeship Council consists of the Apprenticeship Commissioner 
‘as chairman and the members of the Conciliation Committee established 
for the particular industry in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Act, as 
‘described on page 718. The taking of a premium or similar reward for 
entering into any indenture or contract for apprenticeship or training with- 
‘out the consent of the Apprenticeship Council is prohibited. Terms of 
‘apprenticeship in various trades are prescribed also by awards of Com- 
monwealth industrial tribunals. 


In the years 1980 to 1982 indentures registered declined rapidly due to 
the unwillingness of employers to bind themselves for a period of five 
years under adverse economic conditions, and in September, 1933 a sup- 
plementary “trainee apprenticeship” system not requiring indentures was 
‘introduced, Under this system an employer who will provide facilities for 
trainees to learn a trade may be registered as an employer of trainee 
apprentices. Apprentices and trainees may be required to attend technical 
or other training schools during hours of work, 


During the war (1989-45), the rights of apprentices and -trainee appren- 
tices whose training was interrupted by war service or other war-time 
conditions were protected by legislation. Selected persons were given 
courses of intensive training and suitable employees were advanced to 
tradesman status with the approval of committees constituted to supervise 
the war-time dilution of skilled labour, 


The provisions for resuming apprenticeships interrupted by war service 
are outlined on page 688 of this volume. 


_ 
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The number of indentured apprentices and trainees registered by the 
Department of Labour and Industry in New South Wales during 1948 
and earlier years is shown below:— 


Table 616.—Apprentices Registered. 


Indentured! Trainee* , 7, | Indentured Trainee 
Year. [Apprentices | Apprentices Total. Year. Apprentices | Apprentices Total. 
1929 1,446 see 1,446 1939 1,317 1,645 2,962 
1930 1,005 awe 1,005 1940 1,601 1,697 3.298 
1931 543 os 548 1941 2,543 2,499 5,042" 
1932 403 see 403 1942 3,625 738 4,363 
1933 529 58* 587 1943 8,910 554 4,464 
1934 813 373 1,186 1944 3,903 616 4,519 
1935 967 621 1,588 1945 4,536 840 5,876 
1936 1,263 963 2,226 1946 5,552 1,605 7,157 
1937 1,436 1,347 2,783 1947 5,447 1,239 6,686 
1938 1,427 8,800 5,227 1948 6,171 1,030 6,201 


* System introduced in last quarter of 1938, 


The following statement shows the distribution of indentured apprentices: 
amongst the various trades at the end of 1947 and certain earlier years; 
the number of apprenticeships in the various trades in December, 1948 is 
not available. During the war years, there were large increases in 
indentures in boilermaking, electrical engineering, sheet metal-working, 
and shipbuilding trades, reflecting industrial expansion associated with 
the production of munitions, ete. 


Table 617.—Apprenticeships in Various Trades in December, 


Trade, 1985. | 1980, { 1941, | 1942. | 1043. | 1944. | 1945, 1948, | 1947, 
Baking Ae ...{ 252 | 379 | 390] 338 359 326 | 341 365 341 
Boilermaking we 28 | 161 254 | 362 483 676 | 753 753 702° 
Bootmaking ... .| 298 | 294 | 201 280 300 | 320] 331 390 | 415 
Building tee w| 264] 742] 711 671 707 842 | 1,135 | 1,637 | 2,028. 
Butchering ... fe 16 17 22 21 15 18 10 8 5 
Coachmaking se 26 31 18 10 16 35 67 116 191 
Confectioners eae 36 27 26 23 23 20 19 32 22 
Electrical vas | 347 688 | 910 | 1,112 | 1,487 | 1,908 | 2,180 | 2,344 | 2,350 
Engineering ... ..| 317 | 975 | 1,833 | 2,472 | 3,843 | 5,478 | 6,048 | 6,180 | 6,110 
Farriery ave oe 14 12 10 9 9 3 4 5 4 
Furniture tee «| 141 303 220 155 127 127 150 260 290 
Gas meter making ...| 10 2 2 1 2 2 25) re ove 
Glass-working ..| 33] 109 99 87 72 59 58 61 67 
Hairdressing .. 156 | 497 533 569 650 641 669 956 | 1,193 
Jewellery, Plating, ete.| 59 | 128 88 | 126] 131] 121] 152] 103] 118 
Metal Moulding pe 45 114 | 157 185 230 276 | 286 | 247] 217 
Optical Trades vf 20 44 54 59 75 87 89; 86 76: 
Pastrycooks .., ae 67; 135 | 178] 169 | 164] 130] 154} 231 | 294 
Pharmacists ... vos] eee 144 171 178 181 161 241 382 485 
Printing cae | 227 285 252 239 205 217 204. 215 225: 
Sheet Metal-working 
and Tin-smithing . 8 18 25 38 | 103 189 | 254 | 288 | 280 
Ship and Boat Building 19 55 106 117 137 137 156 | 200] 203 
Other .. Se 40 64 217 102 140 104 128 256 279 
Total on «..| 2,423 | 5,224 | 6,477 | 7,323 | 9,459 [11,777 |13,431 |15,116 | 15,895 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND SAFETY. 


In both State and Commonwealth Departments of Public Health, 
sections have been created to deal with industria] hygiene. The work of 
these units embraces the investigation of occupational diseases, the super- 
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vision of health conditions in industry, and the dissemination of advice 
regarding measures which safeguard the health of the workers. Responsi- 
bility for health conditions in the coal mining industry devolves upon the 
Joint Coal Board. 


‘State legislation relating to factories and shops, scaffolding and lifts, and 
mining and shipping imposes upon employers the obligation to safeguard 
their employees against industrial risks. In 1946 it was provided that 
new factories or structural alterations and additions to factories must 
conform to approved standards. 


A Factory Welfare Board was established in New South Wales in June, 
1942 to advise the State Minister in regard to the welfare of employees 
and the prevention of accidents. The Board comprises representatives of 
employers and employees, with the Chief Inspector of Factories as Chair- 
man. Welfare committees and safety committees function in individual 
‘factories. 


Factories and shops must be registered annually by the Department of 
Labour and Industry and Social Welfare. The employment of women and 
juveniles in factories is subject to limitations. Outworkers in the clothing 
trades must be licensed by the Industrial Registrar of New South Wales. 
Lift-attendants and crane-drivers must obtain certificates of competency. 
Inspection with the object of securing compliance with the law is con- 
ducted by inspectors of the Department of Labour and Industry and Social 
Welfare. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


Under various enactments relating to industrial hrgiene, employers are 
required to notify the statutory authority of accidents which cause 
injury to workers, but the available data do not afford a compreheusive 
record of such occurrences, In factories, employers are required to report 
accidents causing loss of life; accidents due to machinery or to hot liquid 
or other hot substance, to explosion, escape of gas or steam, to electricity 
‘or to acid or alkaline solutions, if an employee is prevented thereby 
from returning to his work in the factory within forty-eight hours; and 
other accidents if an employee is disabled for seven days or more, New 
requirements introduced in 1946 were the notification of every case of 
lead, phosphorus, arsenical, or mercurial poisoning or poisoning due to 
work in connection with radio-active substances, or any other disease 
due to any cause which may be specified by order, and the submission 
by factory occupiers of a six-monthly return of all accidents and diseases 
which have occurred. 


The accidents in factories in recent years, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry, are classified in the following statement to 
show the extent of injury :— 


Extent of Injury. 1939, 1943. 1944. 1945. 1946. 1947. 1948. 
Fatal ... ans cus 21 31 9 12 21 20 12 
Permanent... ai 126 156 115 122 142 181 178 
Temporary... w» «9,042 20,100 20,195 16,741 16,225 18,756 15,102 


Total Accidents .» 9,189 20,287 20,319 16,875 16,388 18,957 15,292 


ie 
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The number of accidents reported to the Department of Labour an@ 
Industry in connection with lifts, scaffolding and cranes, with the number: 
which proved fatal shown in parentheses, was 541 (6) in 1945, 533 (9) 
in 1946, 300 (16) in 1947, and 426 (14) in 1948. 


Particulars of railways and tramway accidents and of accidents in 
mines are shown in other chapters of this Year Book. 


WORKERS’ COMPENSATION. 


In New South Wales provisions to compensate workers (and their: 
dependants) for injury sustained in connection with their employment are 
made by the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-48 and by other legislation,, 
of which the Workers’ Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1942-48, the Work-: 
men’s Compensation (Broken Hill) and Workmen’s Compensation (Lead’ 
Poisoning—Broken Hill) Acts, and the ©oal Industry (Workers’ Com- 
pensation Insurance) Order, 1948 are the most important. The Police- 
Regulation (Superannuation) Act, as described in the chapters “Social! 
Condition” and “Police” of this volume, provides for compensation to 
members of the police force killed or disabled by injury in the execution of 
duty, and Commonwealth legislation provides for compensation to em~ 
ployees of the Commonwealth Government and to men in particular 
classes of work (such as that of seamen) subject to special risks, 


The Workers’ Compensation Act is administered by the Commission. 
described in the chapter “Law Courts” of this Year Book and administra- 
tive expenses are paid from the Workers’ Compensation Fund, to which: 
insurers contribute by annual levy on total premiums in respect of workers’ 
compensation insurance. Separate committees (each comprising two 
representatives of employers, two representatives of the workers, and an 
independent chairman) administer the Acts relating to silicosis and to 
workers disabled by dust diseases contracted in the mines at Broken Hill. 
Appeal on questions of fact and of law from decisions of these committees: 
lies to the Workers’ Compensation Commission. 


An Insurance Premiums Committee, comprising the Chairman of the 
Workers’ Compensation Commission, a member nominated by insurers,. 
and an officer of the public service, is. responsible for the application of 
a fixed logs ratio scheme (see page 703) in respect of insurance effected. 
under the Workers’ Compensation. Act and is required to levy and collect 
from insurers contributions to meet the cost of compensation under the 
Silicosis Act (see page 708). The Committee has the powers of a Royal 
Commission to investigate matters connected with its general functions and 
+o enquire into matters affecting workers’ compensation insurance referred. 
by the Minister for Labour and Industry and Social Welfare. 


Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-48. 


Under the Workers’ Compensation Act, workers whose remuneration, 
exclusive of overtime payments, bonuses, and special allowances, does not. 
exceed £1,250 per annum and who become incapacitated for any period of 
time are compensatable. Prior to 20th December, 1948, the limits cf 
income and period of disability were £750 and three days, and prior to 
July, 1942, £550 and seven days. Rural workers on contract also are 
aligible, provided they do not sublet the comtract nor employ other persons. 
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Compensatable injury is defined under the Act as personal injury 
arising “out of or in the course of the employment”, including a disease 
contracted in the course of employment to which the employment was a 
contributing factor. Diseases caused by silica dust are compensatable 
under this Act only in the case of persons employed in or about coal 
mines. Compeusation is payable for workerg injured on daily or periodic 
journeys between place of abode and place of employment. 


Injured workers and their dependants, including wife and children 
under school-leaving age, receive compensation in the form of weekly 
payments or lump sum (limited until 1942 to £1,000 to any one case) and 
also the cost of medical and hospital treatment and ambulance service. 


From 1945 a worker electing to take a lump-sum payment in respect of 
an injury became entitled to a payment of not less than 50 per cent. of 
the prescribed lump sum for such injury, irrespective of the amount of 
weekly compensation received, and ‘the wife or a female member of an 
injured worker’s family obliged to leave employment to care for him 
became compensatable. From 1947 compensation was made payable in 
respect of workers, engaged by employers in New South Wales, who suffer 
injury in the course of employment in other parts of the Commonwealth, 
unless compensation therefor had been received otherwise than under the 
New South Wales Act. Jn 1945 and again in 1948, the rates of compensa- 
tion payments and the liability of employers for medical and hospital 
henefits were increased. 


Every employer is required to insure with a licensed insurer against 
his liability to pay compensation, unless he is authorised by the 
Workers’ Compensation Commission to undertake the liability on his own 
account. The penalty for default is a fine not exceeding £100 or (since 
July, 1942) imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months. The 
Commission may pay from the Workers’ Compensation Fund an aggregate 
amount not exceeding £5,000 in any year in respect of awards made 
against employers who were not insured; in such cases the employer must 
reimburse the Commission. 


Fixed Loss Ratio Scheme. 


A Fixed Loss Ratio Scheme in connection with workers’ compensation 
insurance was prepared by the Jusurance Premiums Committee and intro- 
duced from ist July, 1945. Under the scheme the rates of premium pay- 
able in respect of workers” compensation insurauce and the fixed loss ratio 
percentage are determined by the Committee. Any licensed insurer or 
class of insurers may be exempted from the schenie and the Comuuission 
may cancel licences in its discretion. 


In 1945-46 the prevailing premium rates were made the maximum rates 
and the fixed loss ratio was determined as 70 per cent. These rates and 
ratio applied in 1946-47 and 1947-48, when insurers expended only 62.67 
per cent. and 52.90 per cent., respectively, of the combined total preminm 
income as cost of claims of and against all insurers, and they were required 
to expend the difference in rebates to insurers (5 per cent. in each year) 
and in payments to the Equalisation Reserve (2.88 per cent. and 12.10 
per cent. respectively). The funds of the Reserve may be applied by the 
Committee toward meeting deficiencies when the cost of claims exceeds 
the fixed loss ratio. 


Contributions for compensation under the Silicosis Act are not taken 
into account in determining the loss ratio under this scheme, 
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Coal Mining Industry Scheme. 


In terms of the Coal Industry (Workers’ Compensation Insurance) 
Order, September, 1948, issued by the Joint Coal Board, employers in 
the coal mining industry must effect with the Board all workers’ compen- 
sation insurance in respect of their mine working employees. Under 
this scheme, the cost of workers’ conipensation is spread evenly through- 
out the industry by the application of a uniform rate of premium. The 
Mine Owners’ Insurance Co. Pty. Ltd. was acquired by the Board in 
June, 1948 by the purchase of all shares in the Company and, with its 
name changed to Coal Mines Insurance Ltd., acts as the Board’s agent 
in the administration of the scheme. 


Compensation Cases Reported and Payments. 


Employers are required to supply returns to the Workers’ Compensation 
Commission in respect of cases admitted to compensation in terms of the 
Act. The number of cases for which returns are supplied does not rep- 
resent the actual number of injuries sustained by workers in the course 
of their employment, because there are injuries not compensatable in 
terms of the Act, there are many cases of minor injury where medical 
treatment only is accepted as sufficient compensation, there are employees 
who receive full wages in cases of illness and accident and claim compen- 
sation only when death or serious disability results, and there are groups 
of employees outside the scope of the Workers’ Compensation Act. 


The following statement shows for each of the six years ended June, 
1948 (a) the number of reported cases of compensatable injury in each 
year, excluding cases of injury sustained in a previous year but com- 
pensated partly or wholly in the current year, and including cases arising 
in the current year but “unclosed” (payments incomplete) at the end of 
that year; and (b) the amount of compensation paid in each year, includ- 
ing payments during the year on cases that were “unclosed” at the 
beginning of the year, and excluding outstanding liability on eases 
“unclosed” at the end of that year. The number of cases therefore cannot be 
related to the amount of compensation paid, nor can the amount of 
compensation per case nor the average duration of cases be calculated. 
The particulars for the years 1942-43 to 1944-45 are deficient in some 
degree because of non-supply of returns but those for later years are 
deemed to be nearly complete. The differences in coverage, however, do 
not appear to have affected the year to year comparisons very materially. 


Table 618.—Workers’ Compensation Act: Compensation Cases Reported. 


(a) Number of Reported Cases of Compensatable Injuries.* 
Wear-ended: . | — — (6) Amount of 
June, Compensation Paid.* 
Males, | Females, Persons. 
£ 
1943 68,018 6,760 74,778 1,475,407 
1944. 85,631 8,990 94,621 1,902,698 
1945f 89,638 9,229 98,867 1,841,916 
1946 90,624 ' 7,393 98,017 2,200,726 
1947 105,398 7,964 113,362 2,471,921 
1948 90,507 7,083 97,590 2,414,339 
* See definitions preceding table. + Late returns for 1944-45—1,982 male workerg and 174 


female workers—are not included in the table, 
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The number of cases of injuries to males and the amount of compensa- 
dion paid increased greatly between 1942-48 and 1946-47, as the provisions 
of the Act were extended and the number in civilian employment rapidly 
increased with general demobilisation of the forces. During 1947-48, 
there was a substantial fall in the number of compensatable injuries 
reported, following upon the introduction of the forty-hour working week 
and the change to a five-day week in many industries where hours were 
formerly spread into the sixth day, and the granting of sick leave and 
annual holidays with pay under certain awards, 


The statement given below classifies the new compensation cases reported 
in each of the six years shown in the preceding table to distinguish those 
arising from industrial diseases and from accident in travelling to or from 
and in the course of employment, and shows also the number of fatal cases 
similarly classified :— 


Table 619.—Workers’ Compensation Act: Classification of Cases, 


Injury by Accident, 


Injury by Total 
Industrial otal Cases 
Year ended Disense On Journey to} 1p course of Reported. 
‘une. : or from, Employnient. All Cases, 
Employment. ploy : 
Fatal. | Total.*} Fatal, | Total.*| Fatal, | Total.*} Fatal, | Total *| Fatal, | Total.* 
MALE WORKERS, 
1943 5 1,616 t 1,081 112f| 65,321 112 66,402 117 68,018 
1944 23 2,099 6 1,705 132 | 81,827 138 83,532 161 85,631 
1945 20 2,732 19 2,364 158 | 84,542 177 86,906 197 89,638 
1846 9 2,398 17 2,426 86 | 85,800 108 88,226 112 90,624 
1947 23 2,738 41 3,275 156 | 99,387 197 | 102,662 220 | 105,898 
1948 31 2,208 60 8,101 171 | 85,198 231 88,299 262 90,507 
FEMALE Workers. 
1943 mae 658 T 356 st 6,746 3 6,102 3 6,760 
1944 ove 704 1 580 2 | 7,706 3 8,286 3 8,990. 
1945 1 836 2 764 1 7,629 3 8,393 4 9,229 
1946 aL 534 ose 621 1 6,238 1 6,859 2 7,893 
10947 1 611 ise 808 3 6,645 3 7,453 4 7,964 
1948 1 494 2 768 5,821 2 6,589 3 7,083 
MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS, 
1943 5 2,274 t 1,437 11541 71,0867 115 72,504 120 74,778 
1944 23 2,803 7 2,285 134 | 89,533 141 91,818 164 94,621 
1045 21 3,568 21 3,128 159 | 92,171 180 95,299 201 98,867 
1946 10 2,932 17 3,047 87 | 92,038 104 95,085 114 98,017 
1047 24 3,247 41 4,083 159 | 106,032 200 110,115 224 | 113,362 
1948 32 2,702 62 3,869 171 | 91,019 233, 94,888 265 97,590 


* Includes “fatal” injuries, “On journey’’ cases included with “in course of employment” cases. 


In 1947-48 the proportion of the cases of injury due to industrial diseases. 
was 2.4 per cent. for male workers compared with 7.0 per cent. for female 
workers, and of the on journey cases, the proportion for females (10.8 per 
cent.) was more than three times that for males (3.4 per cent.). The pro- 
portion of on journey cases for male and female workers combined increased 
from L9 to 4.0 per cent. of all cases between 1942-43 and 1947-48, 
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In 1947-48 the proportion of fatal cases amongst male workers com- 
pensated was 14 per 1,000 cases due to industrial diseases, 19.3 per 1,000 
journey accidents, and 2.01 per 1,000 cases of accidents whilst at work. 


In respect of male workers, cases of compensation under the Act im 
1947-48 were most numerous in metal and machinery works (17,292), with 
mining and mineral treatment (12,061) next in order, followed by food 
and drink factories (8,694), rural employment (7,484), construction and 
maintenance of works (7,075), building (6,710), and the transport industry 
(6,686); these represented 72.9 per cent. of the compensatable injuries 
sustained by male workers. Amongst female workers, about 45 per cent. 
of the injuries were sustained in manufacturing industries, and about 
80 per cent. in domestic and personal employment. 


Particulars of the total amount of compensation paid under the Workers’ 
Compensation Act during 1946-47 and 1947-48, as defined in the paragraph 
preceding Table 618, are given below:— 


Table 620.—Workers’ Compensation Act: Compensation Payments. 


1946-47, | 1947-48, 
ticulars, 
ar Male | Female | Total | Male | Female | ‘Total 
Workers, | Workers. | Payments.) Workers, | Workers, | Payments. 
& £ £ £& £ 
Fatal Cases si ies “8 82,493 70 82,563 109,624 194 109,818 


Disability Compensated by— 
(i) Lump Sum Ss a.| 299,268 15,067 314,335 323,088 17,534 340,622 
(ii) Weekly Payments— 

On Account of Worker ...] 1,266,531 64,941 | 1,881,472 | 1,192,352 71,719 | 1,264,071 


On Aceount of Dependants} 401,501 433 401,934 858,522 505 859,027 
Medica! Treatment, etc, 314,566 27,051 341,617 311,410 20,391 840,801 
Total (ii)... ... «| 1,982,598 92,425 | 2,075,028 | 1,862,284 | 101,615 | 1,963,899 
Total Disability Cases ... _...| 2,281,866 | 107,492 | 2,380,358 | 2,185,872 | 119,149 | 2,804,521 


Total Compensation Payments | 2,364,359 107,562 | 2,471,921 | 2,294,996 119,343 | 2,414,339 


Cost of Insurance under the Act. 


The next table shows for each of the last ten years the estimated cost to 
employers of insurance effected (including the estimated premiums which 
would have been payable by self-insurers) to cover workers under the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, and the number of compensatable injuries 
(including those for which medical expenses only were paid) as reported 
by imsurerg and self-insurers. Because of changes in the scope of the Act 
and the marked increase in employment and the amount of wages paid 
during the period, the comparative significance of the figures is limited. 
Similar information for the years 1925-26 to 1940-41 is published in 
Table 479 of the Year Book for 1940-41. 
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Table 621.—Workers’ Compensation Act: Cost of Insurance and 
Compensatable Injuries. 


Year ended | Bstimated Cost Compensatable Year ended | Istimated Cost Compensatable 


June. to Employers. Injuries,* June. to Employers. Injuries.* 
£ No, & No. 
1989 2,577,046 80,713 1944 8,769,874 116,605 
1940 2,547,085 78,276 1945 8,710,055 118,206 
1941 2,827,688 82,457 1946 3,645,233 124,301 
1942 3,324,110 97,443 1947 4,172,429 148,026 
1943 3,784,045 122,990 1948 6,147,510 144,552 


* As reported by insurers and self-insurers. 


‘The Workers’ Compensation Commission estimated ‘the amount of wages 
paid by insurers and self-insurergs to workers covered by the Workers’ 
Compensation Act at £242,067,811 in 1946-47 and £297,268,490 in 1947-48. 
Relating these amounts to the cost of insurance shown above, the average 
cost of insurance under the Act per £100 wages paid was £1.72 in 1946-47 
and £1.73 in 1947-48. 


WorkMen’s CoMPENSATION (Broken Huw) Acts. 


The ‘Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920-1948 and Work- 
men’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Act, 1922-1987 pro- 
vide compensation for Broken Hill miners disabled by certain industrial 
diseases which cause gradual disablement. At Broken Hill there is a 
Bureau of Medical Inspection for the examination of men selected for 
employment in the mines and of employees with symptoms of lead poison- 
ing, pneumonoconiosis, or tuberculosis. 


Compensation in cases of pneumonoconiosis or tuberculosis contracted 
in the Broken Hill mines is paid by the mine owners without contribution 
by the Government if the worker entered employment in the mines after 
81st December, 1920. For other cases the Broken Hill Pueumonoconiosis- 
Tuberculosis Fund is maintained by contributions—one-half by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales and one-half by the mine owners. The follow- 
ing statement shows particulars of cases of compensation paid by mine- 
owners and from the Broken Hill Fund in the years 1948 to 1948 :— 


Table 622.—Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Acts: Beneficiaries 
and Compensation Payments. 


Compensation by Employers, , Compensation from the Fund. 
pol Beneficiaries*. Beneficiaries*. 
Tune. Cases*.|~____~+|, | Payments. |} Cases*,| ~~) __———_‘ || Payments. 

Workers, | ever Workers, | Tenet 

No. No. No. £ No. No. No. £ 

1943 74 47 91 12,925 || 577 229 566 93,941 
1944 82 53 108 15,038 || 567 208 554 95,614 
1945 89 56 105 16,088 || 570 204 549 92,684 
1946 90 56 98 18,305 561 197 532 100,698 
1947 88 52 96 17,848 || 553 179 524 102,607 
1948 85 49 86 17,467 || 534 166 500 96,508 


* At 30th June. TIncluding management expenses, 
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Disbursements from the Fund in 1947-48 were £96,508, comprising com- 
pensation, £93,887, funerals aud special expenses, £481, and management 
expenses, £2,140; payments from the Fund from its inception on Ist Janu- 
ary, 1921 to 30th June, 1948 totalled £2,658,499 of which £76,110 was 
mauagemeut expenses. Broken Hill mine-owners made payments under the 
Act totalling £244,542, and the aggregate disbursement to 30th June, 1948 
was £2,903,041. In all, 1,065 mine workers have been compensated under the 
Act since its inception, including 218 receiving paymeuts at 30th June, 
1948. 


Workers’ Comprnsarion (Srticosis) Act, 1942-48. 


Particulars of the two limited schemes in operation prior to July, 1942 
for compeusation for workers, other than Broken Hill miners and coal 
miners compensatable under the Workers’ Compensation Act, contracting 
disease by exposure to silica dust are given on page 564 of the 1940-41 
edition of the Year Book, 


The Workers’ Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1942 provides a compre- 
hensive scheme of compensation in respect of death or disablement through 
exposure to silica dust of workers other than Broken Hill miners and coal 
miners covered in that respect by the Acts described in preceding pages. 
The scheme, which commenced from 1st July, 1942, is administered by the 
Workers’ Compensation (Silicosis) Committee. 


Up to 380th June, 1945, the scheme was financed by an annual govern- 
ment grant and contributions from eniployers with workers in those classes 
of employment regarded by the Committee as having silicotic hazard. 
(For further details, see page 768 of the 50th edition of the Year Book.) 
With the amendment of the Silicosis Act in 1945 and 1946, the cost of the 
scheme was spread over industry generally by means of an annual levy 
on the wages paid by all insurers aud self-insurers under the Workers’ 
Compensation Act, 1926-48, the supplementary annual government grant 
being continued. The rates of contribution are determined, and the con- 
tributions are collected, by the Insurance Premiums Committee. 


The classes of employment insured under the silicosis scheme in 1947-48 
against injury caused by silica dust were in the following industries: 
abrasive soaps and powders, asbestos, bricks, tiles, pottery, refactory 
materials, glass making, metal mining, metal trades, ore milling, paint 
manufacturing, and sandstone working, The rates of contribution on 
each £100 of wages paid to workers ‘in these classes of employment were 
£0.75 in the metal trades industry and £38 in other silica hazard industries 
in 1942-48 and 1943-44, £1.75 and £6, respectively, from 1944-45 to 1947-48, 
and £1.25 and £4, respectively, in 1948-49. In the case of all other classes 
of employment covered by the Workers’ Compensation Act (except those 
where the tariff rate of premium is per capita), the rate of contribution per: 
£100 of wages paid was 10d. in 1946-47 and 1947-48 and 8d. in 1948-49, 


The Silicosis Committee received 236 applications from workers during: 
the year ended 30th June, 1948, and on these and some applications from 
the previous year made 63 awards of compensation. Compensation 
awards in the six years ended June, 1948, numbered 672, of which 528 
were in respect of workers who had complied with the general provisions 
of the Act and 144 were under its special provisions. Between 1942 and. 
1948 there were 221 silicotic workers who died, 177 from silicosis and 44 
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from other causes. The number of workers to whom weekly payments 
were being made under awards current at 30th June, 1948 was 579. 

Particulars of operations on the Workers’ Compensation (Silicosis) 
Fund in each of the years 1942-48 to 1947-48 are given in the following 
table :— 


Table 623.—Workers’ Compensation (Silicosis) Fund: Income and 


Expenditure. 
Income. Expenditure. 
Be Compensation Payments. ieee 
30th | mployers’ Ae 
June, Contri- lesen ¥| Total. Deposits | sredical weve oe Total. 
butions, | Stan! Compen-| on Trust ote hs | Total Ore 
sation. for De- c., Ex- ‘otal. | penditure. 
pendants, | Penses. 
& £& & £ £ £ £ £ & 
1943 15,797 20,018 | 35,815 33,867* t t 83,867 3,353 37,220 
1944 22,887 20,050 | 42,937 46,038 6,907 1,642 | 54,587 1,941 56,528 
1945 40,081 20,000 | 60,083] 59,018 12,635 2,408 | 74,061 1,853 75,914 
1946 19,2068 83,000 | 52,233f| 77,945 9,248 2,537 | 89,730 1,917 91,647 
1947 84,514 | 20,000 | 104,518t] 86,463 12,420 2,831 | 101,714 2,017 108,731 
1948 96,200 ll | 20,000 | 116,200 92,693 10,238 2,056 | 104,987 6,204 | 111,191 
* Includes £18 under former scheme. + Included under compenesion payments. 
+ Includes other income; £2 in 1944-45, £27 in 1945-46 and £4 in 1946-47. § Period 1st July to 31st 
December, 1945; first payment by Premiums Committee not made until ‘August, 1946, | Insurance 
Premiums Committee, £84,451; EImployer’s contributions, £63. || Insurance Premiums Committee. 


At 30th June, 1947, there was an accumulated deficiency in the Fund 
of £80,992 financed by Treasury advances of £32,750. During 1947-48 
these advances were cleared, £4,000 being repaid and the balance (£28,750) 
being converted to a grant, and the accumulated position was changed to 
a surplus of £6,767 at 30th June, 1948. 

The commitments of the Fund can be met, if necessary, from a Silicosis 
Outstanding Liability Reserve Fund held by the Insurance Premiums 
Committee. At 30th June, 1948, there was a balance of £45,030 in the 
Reserve Fund. 


Cost or Workers’ CoMPENSATION INSURANCE. 


In compensating workers under the special Acts relating to silicosis and 
Broken Hill miners, the costs incurred were, respectively, £103,731 and 
£120,449 in 1946-47 and £107,207 and £113,975 in 1947-48. These sums 
added to those given in respect of the principal Act (see page 707) gave 
totals of £4,396,609 and £5,368,692 in the successive years, but as noted 
elsewhere, there are workers compensated otherwise than under these 
Acts. Therefore, although these totals represent the major part they do 
not represent the total cost of workers’ compensation insurance in New 
South Wales. 


SHOPS REGISTERED. 


The Factories and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1986 provides for the 
annual registration of shops in proclaimed shopping districts. The metro- 
politan shopping district is bounded approximately by a line joining (and 
including) Manly, Hornsby, Parramatta, and George’s River, and the 
Neweastle shopping district is the City of Greater Newcastle; all other 
municipalities and most of the unincorporated country towns are also 
shopping districts. 
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The following particulars of registered shops and employees engaged in 
or associated with the sale of goods have been compiled from returns 
supplied in connection with the annual registration of shops. Inter- 
year comparisous of the particulars are affected to some extent by 
variations in the proportion of returns supplied and tabulated and by 
alterations in the areas embraced in shop registration districts. Shops 
registered for the sale of petrol and oil have been included ouly where 
in shopping districts; elsewhere, these numbered 967 with 1,383 male and 
376 female employees in 1942 (when first recorded) and 739 with 7380 male 
and 399 female employees in 1948. Persons such as those engaged in 
factory or other work preparing goods to be sold, commercial travellers, 
newsboys, sellers in theatres, hairdressers working in saloons attached to 
shops selling hairdressers’ goods, and mechanies working in garages where 
petrol is sold have been excluded, but waiters and waitresses have been 
included as shop employees in restaurants. 


The uext table shows the number of shops registered in proclaimed 
shopping districts in New South Wales at 80th June, 1948 and earlier 
years, distinguishing those with no employees and giving particulars of 
the wage-earners employed according to sex and adult and junior status :— 


Table 624.—Shops in Shopping Districts: Number and Employees. 


Shops. Employees. 


At Males, Temales. Total. 

30th ee eee |v aaa eC 

Juue, | Withno| With 

Employ-| Employ-| Total. 
ees, ees. Adults. | Minors, | Adults, | Minors. | Males, | Females.| Persons 


1939 18,843 | 15,904 | 29,747 | 80,144 | 18,959 | 20,967 | 16,052 | 44,108 | 87,019 | 81,122 
1940 14,440 | 16,556 | 80,996 | 30,545 | 14,373 | 21,413 | 17,200 | 44,918 | 38,613 | 83,531 
1941 14,476 | 16,170 | 30,646 | 28,977 | 13,663 | 22,874 | 18,672 | 42,640 | 41,546 | 84,186 
1942 14,270 | 16,106 | 30,376 | 24,731 | 10,801 | 26,086 | 20,073 | 35,532 | 46,159 | 81,691 
1943 18,170 | 15,621 | 28,791 | 22,312 8,897 | 26,865 | 17,502 | 31,209 | 44,3867 | 75,576 


1944 18,013 | 15,895 | 28,908 | 21,994 8,477 | 27,721 | 16,659 | 30,471 | 44,880 | 74,851 
1945 12,709 | 16,294 | 29,003 | 22,107 8,914 | 27,705 | 17,009 | 31,021 | 44,804 | 75,825 
1946 10,871 | 17,141 | 28,012 | 33,753 | 11,774 | 27,958 | 19,689 | 45,527 | 47,642 ) 93,169 
1947 10,930 | 18,303 | 29,233 | 37,266 | 11,041 | 29,444 | 18,516 | 49,207 | 47,060 | 97,167 
1948 10,831 | 18,142 | 28,973 | 37,602 | 12,021 | 31,115 18,611 | 49,623 | 49,726 | 99,349 


War-time mobilisation of manpower began affecting employment in 
shops in 1942 and between June, 1941 and June, 1948, retailers had a net 
loss of 8,610 employees. Female employees had increased by 2,821 and 
older persons not subject to manpower direction had replaced a large pro- 
portion of the younger men and women, There was no significant regain 
until after hostilities ceased; the number employed mounted rapidly in 
1945-46. and 1946-47 and more steadily thereafter, and by June, 1948 there 
were over 18,000 (22.5 per cent.) more shop employees than in 1939 with 
males 5,520 and females 12,707 greater in number. The proportion of 
minors im the total decreased from 37 per cent. in 1939 to 30.8 per cent. 
in 1948, the school-leaving age having been raised by one year in that 
interval. 
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The classification of shops is not such as to show the number in which 
commodities of particular types are sold, because the shops classed as 
“General Grocery, Drapery, etc.” include large departmental and chain 
stores in which the range of goods sold is very wide. The number of 
shops in this large group comprised 58 per cent. of the total in 1939 and 
58 per cent. in 1948, and in those years had 75 per cent. and 78 per cent., 
respectively, of all wage-earners employed in registered shops. Over the 
period 1939 to 1947, restaurants and separate shops supplying cooked 
provisions, fish, aud refreshments increased slightly in number and gained 
44 per cent. in employees, but there was a decrease in the number of and 
employment in butcher shops. The hairdressing goods, tobacconist, and 
newsagent shops as ‘a group were reduced in number, but showed a. gain 
of 85 per cent. in employment over the period. Notwithstanding the 
rationing of motor spirit, shops registered in shopping districts for the 
sale of petrol and oil were 29 per cent. greater in number and had approxi- 
mately 62 per cent. more employees in 1948 than in 1939. 


The following statement shows the number of male and female employees 
recorded in the various shopping districts at 30th Jume, 1948 and earlier 
years. Ags noted previously, year to year comparisons are affected by the 
uneven supply of returns and by alterations in the area embraced in shop 
registration districts :— 


Table 625.—Shops: Number of Employees by Shopping Districts. 


Metropolitan, Newcastle. Other Districts, | A Shopping Districts. 


goth | ——_________} —______ pains 
Tune, Males. | Females,|Persons.| Males, | Females. | Males. | Females.| Males, | Females,|Persons, 


‘19089 | 25,229 | 25,858 | 51,082 | 1,947 1,491 | 16,927 9,675 | 44,103 | 37,019 | 81,122 


1940 25,181 | 26,684 | 51,865 2,301 1,853 | 17,486 | 10,076 | 44,018 | 38,613 | 83,581 
1941 | 23,887] 28,785 | 52,672 | 2,139 2,106 | 16,614 | 10,655 | 42,640 | 41,546 | 84,186 
1942 19,609 30,854 50,463 1,706 2,428 | 14,217 | 12,877 | 35,532 | 46,159 | 81,691 
1043 16,920 | 28,804 | 45,814 1,436 2,588 | 12,853 | 12,885 | 31,209 |; 44,367 | 75,576 
1944 16,003 28,104 | 44,107 | 1,404 2607 | 13,064 | 18,669 | 30,471 | 44,380 | 74,851 
1945 16,183 | 28,249 | 44,4382 | 1,376 2,780 | 13,462 | 18,825 | 31,021 | 44,804 | 75,825 
1946 25,599 | 31,106 | 56,705 | 2,106 2,821 | 17,822 | 18,715 | 45,527 | 47,642 | 93,169 
1947 28,618 | 31,509 | 60,122 | 2,222 2,718 | 18,372 | 18,738 | 49,207 | 47,960 | 97,167 


1048 28,571 | 32,291 | 60,862 2,407 2,980 | 18,645 | 14,505 | 49,623 | 49,726 | 99,349 


During the period covered by the table, there were increases of 5,520 in 
male employees and 12,707 in female employees in registered shops. Over 
the nine years wage-earners in all registered shops increased by 22.5 per 
cent.; the increase was proportionally greater in the Newcastle (55.2 per 
cent.) and the country shopping districts (24.6 per cent.) than in the 
metropolitan district (19.1 per cent.). In all districts, female shop 
employees increased by 34.8 per cent., the proportional gains being 24.9 
per cent. in the metropolitan, 96.5 per cent. in the Newcastle, and 49.9 
per cent. in the country shopping districts. 
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Further particulars of the registered shops in the metropolitan, New- 
castle, and other shopping districts and their wage-earning employees at 
80th June, 1948 are shown below:— 


Table 626.—Shops: Number and Classification of Employees, June, 1948. 


. Metropolitan Newcastle Other : Ses 
Particulars. District, District. Districts, All Shopping Districts, 


NUMBER OF REGISTERED SHOPS. 


With no employees 6,908 526 8,397 10,881 
With employees ... 9,738 863 7,541 18,142 
Total sss 16,646 1,389 10,938 28,973 


EMPLOYMENT IN REGISTERED SHOPS, 


Males. |Females|Persons.| Males. |Females) Males. |Females| Males. |Females|Persons, 


Shop Assistants— 
Adults .,. +-.{ 18,342 | 14,848 | 28,190 | 1,025 826 | 8,584 | 4,487 | 22,901 | 20,111 | 43,012 
526 


Miuors .., | 3,818 | 5,512 | 9,330 1,004 | 4,119 | 6,103 | 8,463 | 12,619 | 21,082 
Total +--| 17,160 | 20,360 | 87,520 | 1,551 | 1,880 | 12,653 | 10,540 | 31,364 | 32,730 | 64,004 
ee eee a 
Office Assistants— , 

Adults .., «| 1,022 | 4,285 | 6,207 114 219 746 | 1,165 | 2,782 | 5,669 | 8,451 
Minors ... 385 | 2,068 | 2,453 49 401 232 | 1,610 666 | 4,079 | 4,745 
Total «| 2,307 | 6,858 | 8,660 163 620 978 | 2,775 | 3,448 | 9,748 | 18,196 

Other Employees— 
Adults sis «| 7,752 | 4,401 112,153 538 320 | 3,629 614 | 11,919 | 5,885 | 17,254 
Minors ... «| 1,852 | 1,177 | 2,529 155 160 | 1,885 576 | 2,892 | 1,913 | 4,805 
Total »-| 9,104 | 5,578 | 14,682 693 480 | 5,014 1,190 | 14,811 | 7,248 | 22,059 

Total Employees— 
Adults whe ++{23,016 | 23,534 | 46,550 | 1,677 | 1,865 | 12,909 | 6,216 | 37,602 | 31,115 | 68,717 
Minors ... «| 5,555 | 8,757 | 14,312 730 | 1,565 | 5,786 | 8,289 / 12,021 | 18,611 | 30,632 
Total ++.| 28,571 | 32,291 | 60,862 | 2,407 | 2,930 |18,645 | 14,505 | 49,623 | 49,726 | 99,349 


In the metropolitan shopping district, there were 16,646 registered shops 
and paid labour was employed in 9,738 shops. The number of employees 
was 60,862, or 6 per shop with wage-earning employees. In other shopping 
districts, including Newcastle, there were 12,327 registered shops and 
8,404 shops employed 38,487 persons or between four and five per shop. 
There was a majority of females employees in the metropolitan and New- 
castle shops, but in country shops 56 per cent. were males, 


Awards made by the Industrial Commission of New South Wales in 
October, 1987 for shop assistants in the metropolitan and Newcastle dis- 
tricts and in July, 1938 for those in country districts govern the alloca- 
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tion of work between males and females and the proportion of juniors 
employed. Certain groups of shops are classified according to the com- 
modities offered for sale therein. In one group, which includes shops or 
departments for the sale of groceries, mercery, hardware, furniture, sports 
goods, motor vehicles or bicycles, all the assistants must be paid at the 
yates prescribed for males. In the second group of shops or departments, 
the employer may employ all female assistants to sell such goods as women’s 
clothing, haberdashery, fancy goods, etc. In shops not classified in these 
two groups, the award prescribed that 50 per cent. of the assistants were 
to be males, except where less than three shop assistants were employed, and 
it was suspended in April, 1942 owing to the shortage of male workers. 
As a general rule, the proportion of juniors to seniors must not exceed 
one to one, a senior being defined as an assistant twenty-three years of 
age or over receiving the full rate of wages and including any employer 
actively engaged in the shop. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 


TrapE UNIons. 


The Trade Union Act of 1881-1936 provides for the registration of trade 
unions, the appointment of trustees, in whom the union property is vested, 
and for the constitution of rules. If union funds are used for political 
purposes, payments must be made from a separate fund, to which coutribu- 
tion by members is optional. 


Two classes of trade unions are registered, viz., unions of employers and 
unions of employees, the latter being the most numerous. Any seven or 
more employers or employees who are members of a trade union and comply 
with the prescribed conditions as to rules, ete. may register under the 
Trade Union Act, 


After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbi- 
tration in 1904, some of the unions previously on the State registry became 
merged into federal associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated 
exclusively under Commonwealth arbitration and conciliation the branch 
in New South Wales retains its registration under the Trade Union Act. 


Unions of Employers. 


Few unions of employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act, 
so that the available information concerning them is scanty and does 
not afford any indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 


The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union Act at the 
end of 1947 numbered 25. The membership of 22 unions from which 
returns were received was 20,044 at the end of the year and the funds 
amounted to £99,614. The receipts during 1947 amounted to £75,568, and 
the expenditure to £74,462. The members included 8,902 in the pastoral in- 
dustry, 7,116 retail tobacco traders, and 819 master bakers. 


Unions of Employees. 


Statistics of registered trade unions of employees do not fully represent 
the position of trade unionism in the State because unions registered 
under Commonwealth law only are excluded and returns are not supplied 
by all unions. The following statement shows the number of registered 
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trade unions of employees in New South Wales in 1947 and selected 
earlier years and particulars of the membership and finances of those 
unions which furnished returns :— 


Table 627.—Trade Unions of Employees. 


Aube Registered Unions Furnishing Returns. 
a Registered. eee Males, Females, | Persons. Receipts, ae “end of 
: £ £ £ 
1911 179 171 145,784 4,743 | 150,527 | 157,202 | 146;767 | 112,404 
1921 197 187 234,898 | 23,965 | 258,863 | 363,067 | 345,854 | 194,360 
1927 170 164 306,380 | 38,689 | 346,069 | 487,723 | 454,190 | 357,588 
1932 170 166 241,127 | 39,718 | 280,845 | 330,167 | 316,981 | 336,574 
1937 179 175 267,568 | 50,833 | 318,401 | 412,429 | 384,397 | 428,666 
1938 181 175 275,400 | 58,048 | 328,448 | 462,449 | 426,725 | 463,613 
1939 184 176 278,049 | 53,889 | 331,938 | 534,190 | 492,862 | 453,799 
1940 181 175 285,810 | 57,032 | 842,842 | 656,181 | 613,059 | 499,641 
1941 184 174 326,551 | 78,704 | 405,255 | 648,625 | 580,380 | 562,333 
1942 182 175 368,575 | 80,669 | 449,244 | 677,211 | 625,542 | 613,023 
1943 187 185 366,829 | 95,979 | 462,808 | 773,613 | 708,574 | 677,391 
1944. 186 181 358,852 | 106,214 | 465,066 | 754,380 | 724,882 | 706,537 
1945 182 173 368,793 | 96,689 | 465,482 | 786,256 | 745,605 | 734,922 
1946 188 176 387,890 | 108,343 | 496,233 | 834,756 | 793,615 | 776,174 
1947 192 168 407,527 | 98,106 | 505,633 | 879,346 | 797,959 | 840,366 


At the end of 1947, there were 192 registered trade unions of employees. 
The recorded membership in 1947 (505,633) was the highest on record and 
173,659 greater than in 1939, the gain comprising 129,478 male and 44,217 
female members. The major part of the increase occurred in the four 
years to 1948 (when the number rose by 130,870), but during the post-war 
years 1946 and 1947, there was an increase of 40,151. 


Most of the unions have a small membership. Of those which supplied 
returis in 1947, there were 31 unions of less than 100 members; 53 with 
1,000 members; 48 with 1,000 to 5,000 members; 19 with 5,000: to 10,000; 
11 with 10,000 to 20,000 members; and 4 unions with more than 20,000 
members. In 1947 there were thus 15 unions with more than 10,000 
members, compared with 6 such unions in 1940, 


The receipts during 1947 amounted to £879,346, including contributions, 
£810,660. The total expenditure (£797,959) included payments in respect of 
benefits (£126,282) and management and other expenses, such as legal 
charges in connection with industrial awards, etc. (£671,677). The total 
receipts and expenditure are liable to fluctuate under the influence of 
prevailing industrial conditions, the amounts being inflated in some years 
by the inclusion of donations for relief from one union to another. The 
funds at the end of the year include cash and freehold property and assets 
such as shares in Trades Halls and newspapers. 


‘Other Isand Transport... 


EMPLOYMENT: 718 


The following statement shows the recorded membership, receipts, 
expenditure, and accumulated: funds: of trade unions of employees classi- 
fied according to: industry in the year 1947:— 


Table 628:\—-Trade Unions of Employees: Members, and Funds*, 1947, 


Membership at end of 


Year. Runds. 
- : Expen- | Funds | “per 
Industrial Classification. Union. a Receipts.| Giture, | at end | yfem- 
F e- “| Year, 
Males. | pinles, | Persons. ber. 
No. No. No. No. £ Fa & 8. d, 


Banking and Insurance 1 5,507 | 1,186 6,693 8,258 8,780 6,893 | 20 7 

Building ... “ 9 | 42,880 184 | 43,064 | 74,3820 | 59,727, | 57,423 | 26 8 

Clerical... eke Ai ee 7 9,909 | 6,075 | 15,984 | 16,417] 13,759 5,481 6 3. 

Clothing ... aie 4] 10,979 25, 499 | 36,478 | 35,398 | 24,095 | 65,841 | 86° 10. 

Commerce and Distribution |. 9] 13,960 4 745 | 18,705 |, 27,051 | 23,014 34, 3318 | 36 8. 
2 


Engineering and Metalworking) 1 94,168 5,074 99;242 ig90% 066 | 218,126 165, 451] 33 4 


Entertainments and Sports... 9| 37906 | 2:639 | 6.545) 181322] 93465 | 34:716 [106 1 
Food, Drink and Narcotics ... 19 | 31,030 / 23,512 | 54,542 54,602 52,304 37,954 13 11 
Government and. Municigal|' } : ‘ : 

Administration a | 18 | 37,568 | 7,497 | 45,065 | 72,475 | 62,180 | 97,993 | 48 6. 
Health Services wad 4 | 4488 | 6,999 | 11,487} 8804 | 8,618] 2,596] 4 6 
Manufaeturing, n:e.i. ... af! 21 | 22,487 | 2,755 | 25,192 | 39,960 | 37}330 | 45,330 | 36 0 
Mining and Smelting .., wee 14 | 18,387 11 | 18,898) 87,848 | 78,512 |138,278 |141 4 
Pastoral . wis 3 | 19;749 | 2,102 | 21,861 | $2;007 | 27,987 | 12,848] 11 4 
Printing, Bookbinding, ete. |... 4 | 10,579 | 3,835 | 14,414 | 26,584 | 24,832 | 20,753 | 41 8 
Railways and Tramways ae al 51,823 | 1,681 | 53,504 | 90,627 | 81,422 | 64,787 | 24 3 


3 : 
& | 145588 |, "204 | 14,882:|' 24,442°)' 21,072 3,664 | 41 11 
Shipping and Sea Transport Ww 6,493 51 6, ,o44 | 23,384 | 23,368 | 10,165 | 31 1 
Miscellaneous _... ee 7 9,076 | 3,967 13; oe 21,398 | 18,824 | 215285 | 32 7 
Associations of Trade Unions 2 ine ae 2,398 3,644 6,150 ave 


Total Unions of Employees 168*) 407,527 08,106 | 505,633 | 879,346 | 797,959 | 840,366 | 33 3. 


* Excludes particulars of 18 unions and 6 associations of unions for which returns were not furnished, 


In the main industrial centres of the State delegate associations of trade 
unions have been established. ‘These central organisations (usually known 
as Trades Hall or Labour Councils) comprise representatives from affiliated 
unions and raise their revenue by means of a per capita impost on the 
union members, 


Authority to deal with interstate industrial matters on behalf of Austra- 
lian trade unions is vested in the Australasian Council of Trade Unions. 
founded by the All-Australia Trade Union Congress in 1927. The Council 
comprises four representatives elected by and from the annual All- 
Australia Trade Union Congress and two representatives appointed by the 
central Labour Council of each State. The objective of the Council is the 
socialisation of industry, including production, distribution, and exchange, 


Inpustriat Untons. 


Industrial unions of employees and of employers are registered under the 
industrial arbitration laws of the State of New South Wales and the Com- 
monwealth as part of the administrative machinery of the arbitration 
systenis. 


Industrial Unions registered by the State. 


For the purpose of bringing an industry under the review of the State 
industrial tribunals in New South Wales, employees must be organised as 
a trade union under the Trade Union Act and must obtain registration as 
an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Registration 
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for the purpose has been effected by practically all classes of employees 
throughout New South Wales, but employees in rural industries were 
removed from the operation of the State industrial arbitration system in 
December, 1929. 


Registration as an industrial union of employers may be granted to 
persons or groups of persons who have employed, on a monthly average, not 
less than fifty employees during the period of six months next preceding 
the date of application for registration. Prior registration under the Trade 
Union Act is not prescribed as in the case of unions of employees. 


The Industrial Commission may cancel registration at its discretion, or 
upon the request of the union (unless an award or agreement relating to 
its members is in force or the union is accessory to an illegal lockout or 
strike). At 80th April, 1948, there were 208 unions of employers and 155 
unions of employees on the register. 


Industrial Unions registered by the Commonwealth. 


In the Commonwealth system of industrial arbitration, only registered 
unions may submit disputes to the industrial tribunals or be represented 
in proceedings relating to disputes. Associations of employees or employers 
representing at least 100 employees may seek registration. Registered 
unions include both interstate associations and those operating within one 
State only. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 


In New South Wales there are two systems of industrial arbitration for 
the adjustment of relations between employers and employees, viz. the 
State system which operates under the law of the State within its terri- 
torial limits, and the Commonwealth system which applies to industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of the State. Important changes 
were made in the Commonwealth system in 1947, as described on page 720. 


Under Commonwealth law there are special tribunals to determine the 
industrial conditious of employmeut in the public service of the Commonu- 
wealth and in the stevedoring industry, and there is a joint Commonwealth 
and State tribunal in respect of the coal mining industry. Particulars of 
these special tribunals are given on pages 721, 546 and 184 of this volume. 


During the 1939-45 war, the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth in 
industrial arbitration and conciliation was extended by regulations under 
the National Security Act as described on page 721. 


Commonwealth-State Relations in Industrial Arbitration. 


The relation between the State and Commonwealth systems of industrial 
arbitration: rests upon the distribution of legislative powers between the 
Commonwealth and the component States. The powers of the Common- 
wealth in regard to industrial arbitration are as defined in the Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act; all residual powers remain with 
the States. The Commonwealth Constitution Act provides that if a State 
law is inconsistent with a valid Commonwealth law, the latter prevails 
and the State law becomes inoperative in so far as it is inconsistent. 
An award of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration is 
held to be a Commonwealth law and therefore awards of the Common- 
wealth industrial tribunals over-ride those made by State tribunals. 


The Commonwealth jurisdiction is delimited by the Constitution Act to 
“conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of indus- 
trial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State”. In interpret- 
ing the law, the High Court of Australia has decided that the Common- 
wealth Parliament cannot empower an industrial tribunal to declare an 
award a “common rule” or industry-wide award to be observed by all 
persons engaged in the industry concerned. The Commonwealth indus- 
trial tribunals must proceed by way of conciliation and arbitration between 
actual parties and cannot bind by award any person who is not a party to 
an interstate dispute, either personally or through a union. 


Notwithstanding these limitations of the Commonwealth jurisdiction in 
industrial matters, the Commonwealth system has gradually become pre- 
dominant in the sphere of industrial arbitration throughout Australia. Its 
influence extended in the first place with the gradual adoption of the 
principle of federation in trade unionism and in political organisation, a 
tendency which gathered force during the 1914-18 war period. As industry 
expanded over interstate borders, uniformity of industrial conditions was 
sought by employers, while employees were attracted to the Commonwealth 
jurisdiction in the expectation of better terms as to wages, etc. than those 
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awarded under State legislation. In many cases, also, the organisations 
coucerned in a Commonwealth award have taken action to have its terms 
embodied in State awards so that they become binding as a common rule 
in the industry. Again, for the sake of uniformity, legislatures of some 
States, notably New South Wales and Victoria, have adopted the Common- 
wealth wage standards as the basis of State awards and agreements. In 
New South Wales, for instance, the basic wages determined by the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration have been adopted for 


State awards and agreements in substitution for those declared by the 


Industrial Commission (see page 782). The Industrial Court of Queens- 
land also adjusts its basic wage according to the Commonwealth Statistic- 
jan’s “All Items” index numbers, 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION SYSTEM OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
InpuSTRIAL TRIBUNALS. 


The principal State tribunal is the Industrial Commission of New South 
Wales. Its six members have the status of puisne judges of the Supreme 
Court and may sit simultaneously as two full benches of the Commission. 
The subsidiary tribunals comprise Conciliation Committees for various 
industries, each having an equal number representing employers and 
employees in the industry and a Conciliation Commissioner as ‘Chairman. 
A Committee may proceed in any matter despite the absence of any mem- 
bers other than the Chairman. The Apprenticeship Commissioner, with 
‘the members of the appropriate Conciliation Commiittee, constitute the 
Apprenticeship Council for each industry (see page 699). 


In 1948 provision was made for more effective enforcement of arbitration 
laws, the definition of employee was widened, the maxima in wages and 
salaries coverable by awards were raised from £15 to £20 a week and from 
£750 to £1,000 per annum, and preference in employment to persons with 
war service was prescribed. Then, too, it was provided that five Conciliation 
Commissioners (three in addition to the Senior Conciliation and the 
Apprenticeship Commissioners) to serve for a term of seven years should 
be appointed, to facilitate the settlement of disputes by conciliation. 


A conference of Conciliation Commissioners must be convened by the 
Industrial Commission at least once in every four months to discuss the 
operation of the Act and means to expedite the prevention and settlement 
of disputes and to secure uniformity in standards and conditions in indus- 
try or any particular industry. 


When an industrial dispute threatens or occurs, the employer and the 
union concerned are required at once to notify the Industrial Registrar. 
A Conciliation Commissioner (or since 1%th May, 1948 a Special Com- 
missioner appointed in that behalf by the Minister) may summon the 
parties to a compulsory conference and endeavour to conciliate them. If 
in proceedings before a Conciliation Committee or a Commissioner the 
parties come to an agreement, the terms are embodied in an award. As 
from 17th May, 1948, the Conciliation Commissioners have had power to 
arbitrate and make awards or orders in cases where the parties fail to agree. 
From that date Chairmen of Conciliation Committees, formerly without 
voting powers, were given an original vote, and, in case of equal division, 
a casting vote. A Committee or a Commissioner may refer any matter or 
question arising in proceedings ‘for the direction or determination of the 
Industrial Commission, 
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Proceeditigs: before: a Conciliation Committee may be initiated-upon the 
application of.employers.of not less.tham twenty.employees or by an indus- 
trial union, and matters may be-referred by. the Minister or by the Industrial 
Commission. Awards are binding on all persons engaged. in the industry 
asthe. tribunal directs and. within the locality covered, until. varied. or 
rescinded. 


Appeal lies: to the Industrial Commission from awards or orders: of a 
Conciliation Comniittee or Conciliation Commissioner. 


Further particulars regarding the industrial tribunals are published in 
the chapter “Law Courts” of this volume. 


InpustRIAL AGREEMENTS, 


Industrial unions and trade unions are empowered to make with 
employers written agreements which, when filed in the prescribed manner, 
‘become binding: between the parties and. on all the members of the wnhion 
~concerned, 


The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is five years, 
‘but it continues in force after the expiration of the specitied term until 
varied or rescinded, or terminated, after notice by a party thereto. An 
industrial :agreement may not provide for wages (except for apprentices or 
trainee apprentices) lower than the basic wages preseribed for the industry 
«concerned, and upon any variation of the basic wages the rates of pay in.an 
agreement may be adjusted accordingly by the Industrial Registrar wpon 
application by: any party: to the agreement. 


Noumper or Inpusrrrn Awards AND AGREEMENTS, 
The number of awards made and agreements filed by the State industrial 
éribunal during each year since 1948.is shown below :— 


Table 629.—Siate Industrial’ Awards and Agreements. 


— 


Awards. Published, In Force at end of Year, 

Year ended Agreements 

80th’ Sure: Principal. Subsidiary, Filed, Awards. |Agreements. 
1943 24: 1,187 | ll 637 1638 
1944 36 539 15 643 166 
1945 40 664 19 661 172. 
1946 66 1,119 21 676 179 
1947 105 1,605 28 * * 
1948 97 1,486 40 * * 


* Not available. 


The subsidiary: awards include a’ large nwmber made by the Industrial 
Registrar, in. consequence of variations in the basic wage. 


Complaints regarding breaches of awards and industrial agreements are 
‘investigated by officers of the Department of Labour and Industry and 
‘Social Welfare, who may direct prosecutions. Proceedings may be taken 
‘also by employers and by tlie secretaries of industrial unions, and the 
eases are: déalt with by the Industrial Registrar’ or the industrial 
magistrates. : 

* 11309—3 
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COMMONWEALTH SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The main authorities are the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, which began to function in 1905, consisting of a Chief Judge 
and other judges appointed by the Governor-General, with life tenure, 
and a Chief and other Conciliation Commissioners. The Conciliation Com- 
missiouers, appointed by the Governor-General, hold office until the age of 
65 years. Conciliation Commissioners may be assigned to a particular 
industry or group of industries by the Chief Judge; otherwise the work of 
the Commissioners is organised and allocated by the Chief Conciliation 
Commissioner. Each judge and each Conciliation Commissioner is charged 
with the duty of endeavouring to reconcile the parties in industrial disputes, 
and for the purpose may convene compulsory conferences. 


The respective powers and functions’ of the Judges and the Conciliation 
Commissioners underwent important changes under the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947, proclaimed on 10th October, 1947. 
The Commissioners were given wide powers to go to the cause of impend- 
ing or existing industrial trouble in endeavours to conciliate the disputants. 
A Commissioner may act on his own volition and must act wpon advice of 
a dispute or impending dispute from an employer or from a Minister to 
him or to the Registrar. 


Failing success by conciliation, and only then, and without further for- 
malities, the Commissioner acts in an arbitral capacity to prevent or 
settle the dispute by making an award. An award or order of a Concilia- 
tion Commissioner may uot be challenged or questioned, or be subject to 
prohibition, mandamus, or injunction in any Court whatsoever. 


The Act reserves it to the Court to prescribe and alter (a) standard 
hours of work in industry and to alter them in any industry, (b) the 
basic wage or principles on which it is computed, (¢) the period which shall 
be granted as annual leave with pay, and (d) the minimum rate of 
remuneration for adult females in industry. Matters which would result 
in the alteration of standard hours or of the basic wage or the principles on 
which it is computed (see page 734) are determined by the Chief Judge and 
at least two other judges. In all other respects, the Conciliation Com- 
missioners have power to determine the rates of wages and the conditions 
of employment in industry. 


The Court or a Conciliation Commissioner may refer for report matters 
of dispute to a Local Industrial Board, consisting of a State industrial 
authority, or a board constituted by the Court or a Commissioner (con- 
sisting of representatives of employers and employees in equal number 
and an independent chairman) and may delegate to the Board all or such of 
its or his powers as are deemed necessary to enable the Board to settle the 
dispute by amicable agreement. 


Provision may be made in any award for the appointment of a Board 
of Reference to deal with matters arising under its terms. Such boards 
serve a useful purpose in implementing awards and in removing causes of 
friction between employers and their employees. 


The industries subject to Commonwealth awards and agreements include 
shipping, pastoral industries, shipbuilding, timber trades, clothing factories, 
breweries, glass works and rubber works, metal aud printing trades, rail- 
way and tramway employees, journalists, and engine drivers, 
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CROWN EMPLOYEES AND ARBITRATION. 


Under the State industrial arbitration system, employees of the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales and of governmental agencies, with the exception 
of the police, have access to the ordinary industrial tribunals for the 
regulation of certain conditions of employment, viz., wages, rates for over- 
time, holidays, and other special work, preference to unionists, and deduc- 
tions for board and residence. There is a Crown Employees’ Appeal Board 
to hear and determine appeals in specified matters affecting individual 
employees not in the Special Division and whose salary does not exceed 
£1,000 per annum. 


For the public service of the Commonwealth, rates of pay and conditions 
of employment are regulated by a special tribunal constituted by an arbi- 
trator appointed by the Governor-General. Decisions of the arbitrator may 
be disallowed by a resolution of either House of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration may make 
awards in respect of employees of the State Government. 


WAR-TIME REGULATIONS—INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


During the war years and in the immediate post-war period, industrial 
relations were regulated largely under regulations made under the National 
Security Act. Commonwealth tribunals had jurisdiction over industrial 
disputes including those confined to any single State, and Commonwealth 
awards might be applied as common rules or industry-wide awards. Addi- 
tional Conciliation Commissioners and conciliation officers were appointed 
and special tribunals were set up for certain specific industries (e.g., coal 
mining, maritime, stevedoring) and to deal with wages and conditions for 
the employment of women. These war-time arrangements are described 
briefly on page 780 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


HOURS OF WORK. 


With the development of the industrial arbitration system, the working 
hours in organised trades and callings have become subject to awards and 
agreements. 


Special legislation has been enacted in New South Wales from time to 
time for the direction of the industrial tribunals in regulating hours of 
work, Thus the Fight Hours Act of 1916 prescribed a standard working 
week of 48 hours. In 1920 the 44-hours week was proclaimed in many 
industries on the recommendation of a special court, but in September, 
4922 the Court of Industrial Arbitration restored the 48-hours week in 
most of the cases in which the working time had been reduced. From 
Ath January, 1926 until Ist July, 1947, the standard was 44 hours, except 
that in the latter half of the year 1930 the hours were 48 per week. 


As required by an Act of 1932, the Industrial Commission conducted a 
public inquiry in June, 1933, following upon which it announced its 
decision to declare 44 hours per week as the standard applicable to industry 
generally, to be applied with a degree of elasticity—-as under former 
statutes—in order to meet the varying needs of different industries. 
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A standard 40-hours week was introduced under the (State) Industrial 
Arbitration (Forty Hours Week). Act, 194% as from Ist. July, 1947, and 
in respect of workers under Commonwealth awards as from 1st January, 
1948 in accordance with a judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration given on 8th September, 1947. 


The.New South Wales Act prescribes as maximum working ‘time 8 hours: 
during any consecutive ‘24 hours, 40 hours per week, or, in periods of 14,. 
21 and 28 consecutive days, of 80, 120 and 160 hours, respectively. A 
measure of elasticity in working the 40-hours week is afforded by permitting’ 
the 8 hours in a day to be exceeded if a working-week of less than six days. 


is observed, or less than § hours are worked on other days of the week: 


under .an award or agreement. 


The Commonwealth Court’s decision applies to workers in industries 
in which jstandard hours were not expressly fixed, and those in which -the 
standard hours were 44; in industries in which hours exceeded 44, a reduc- 
tion in hours on the basis of the judgment might be sought of and granted! 
by a Judge or the Conciliation Commissioner concerned, by whom also: 


the hours and days during which the werk should be performed would be. 


determined. Overtime may be permitted under certain conditions or it 
may be prohibited or restricted for the purpose of relieving uneumplovmeut 
by distributing ithe work available. 


"The hours of work in factories and shops are restricted in a general way 


by provisiqus of the Factories and Shops Act which prohibit the employment, 


of youths under 16 years of age and of women for more than 44 hours in any’ 


week, though overtime not exceeding 8 hours in any day is allowed on 
24 days in a year, or by written permission of the Minister, where necessary 
to meet the exigencies of trade,.on 48 days. 


Ordinarily the closing times of shops in shopping districts are the hours: 
fixed by the industrial awards and agreements for the cessation of work 
by the employees. It was prescribed by National Security Regulations: 
issued on 16th December, 1941 that shops, with certain exceptions, must 
close not later than 6 p.m., and. consequently a former practice of opening: 
shops until 8.30 p.m. on Fridays was discontinued. The Factories and 
Shops (Amendment) Act, 1948 precludes a return of -the late shopping 


a 


night. In grocery, .drapery, ironmongery, radio, jewellery, fur, millinery,’ 


boot, furniture, glassware, crockery, photographic goods, etc. shops and. 
secondhand shops, the closing hour is 5.30 p.m. in the Metropolitan district. 
and country districts and’5 p.m, in Newcastle from Monday to ‘Friday: (6: 
p.m, in country districts on Friday), and there is a half-holiday ‘from. 
noon (1 p.m. in country districts) on Saturday. In some country eentres 
the weekly half-holiday is observed on Wednesday instead of ‘Saturday. 


Farvieries must close at 5 p.m., hairdressers and petrol, oil, ete. vendors: 
at 6 p.m., chemists at 7 p.m., fish, cake, cooked provisions, confectionery, 


and soft drinks shops and milk bars at 11.380 p.m., and. restaurants, fish 


cafes, etc. at midnight. ‘Fruit and vegetable shops close at 7.380 p.m. in the 
metropolitan,and at 11.380. p.m. inthe Neweastle,and country districts. On: 
Friday the closing hour maybe one:-hour later-in the, metropolis, for fmit 
and vegetable shops. Newsagencies close at 7 p.m,.in the-metropolia; .& 


p.m. in the Newcastle, and 9 p.m. in country districts on Mondays to. 


Saturdays. 
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The ordinary hours of work per shift in the coal-mines .as fixed by an 
industrial award dating from 1st January, 1917 were eight hours bank to 
bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Monday to ‘Friday ,and 
six hours bank to bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Satur- 
day, Sunday, and holidays, The usual number of shifts was eleven per 
fortnight though in many collieries there was no work in winning .coal: on 
Saturdays. 


In 1939 the Commonwealth Court .of Conciliation and -Aybitraition. 
reduced the maximum hours in coal mines (“from face to waggon”) of 
underground workers to 40 per week, worked in shifts of eight hours, 
including one half-hour per shift for meal time counted as time worked, 
Monday to Friday inclusive. ‘he ordinary hours of surface workers were 
fixed at :86 per fortnight in shifts of eight hours and one Saturday shift 
of six hours, including crib time (30 minutes) in all shifts counted as. 
time worked. The hours of underground workers in coal mines are recltoned 
from the time the first pevson working on a shift leaves the ‘surface ito 
the time the last man on the same shift returns to the ‘surface. 

Hours in the maritime industry are fixed by the Maritime Industry 
Commission, constituted under National Security Regulations and’ con 
tinued in operation by the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act, 1946-48 

The following statement compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician fot 
each State of the Commonwealth shows the average number of hours in-a 
full working week (without overtime) for adult male workers in industrial 
occupations, except shipping and rural industries :— 


Table 630.—Hours of Work per Week, Adult Males, in Australia. 


————— ty. 
New : 
Reliie A South Victoria. wets Posie 7 purity Tasmania, | Australia 
1914 (April) 49-42 48-80 48-78 48-60 47-78 48-62 48:93 
1916 48-51 48:22, 48-27 4814 48-1:1 48:55- ‘48-33: 
1921 45-66 46-95 45-52 47-07 46:24 |. 46-84 46:22, 
1025 46-76 46:98 43-88 46-97 46-26 47:25 46.44 
1926 44-55 46-94 43-95 46-95 45-80 A727 “| 45:57 
1929 44-14 46-83 43-96 46-88 45°58 47:09 45:34 
1930 46-64 46°85 44-43 46°83. 45:55 4709: A5-08 
1931 44.22 46-88 44:98 46-83 45:55 46:76 |. 45-51 
1936 44-08 46-41 43:69 46-55 | 45-30 46:33 | 45-09 
1937 44-07 46-22 43:68 46:57 45-25 (| 46:24 46-03 
1938 44-01 45:85 43-67 46°31 46-11 | 46,00 44:86- 
1939 43-92 44-61 43-46 45°83 45:10 45:33 44:35 
1940 43°70 44-28 43-46 45-23 44:09 |: 44:92. 44:04 
1941 43-68 44-12 43-43 44:49 43-13 | 44:42 i| 48-83 
1942 43-52 43-94 43°32 44°25 43-11 | 43:51 43:65 
1943 43-52 43:94 43°18 44:21 43-11 : 43:37 | 43-62 
1944 43-50 43-91 43-18: 44:2] 43:16 ‘| 43:39 | 43-61 
1945 43:50 43:91 43:18 44:07. |' 48-15. 43°38 43°59 
1946 43-50 43-82 43:18 44.07 43-15 | 43:38 43-57 
1947 4111 43°68 43:18 42°84 43-15 | 43°27 | 42:51 
1948 (June) 40-00 39:99 40:00 40:00 39°57 40°00. 39:96 


Between April, 1914 and December 1929, the average nominal working . 
week for-adult males in New South Wales was reduced hy 54 hours to ; 
44.1 hours per week. Jixcept for.a temporary increase. of 14 hours in 1930 
the average declined steadily to 484 hours in 1946. The-hours shown for . 
1947 and 1948 reflect the introduction of the 40-hours week by New South 
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Wales law in July, 1947 and under Commonwealth awards from January, 
1948, resulting in observance of the shorter working week throughout 
Australia during 1948, 


Pusuic Horimays. 


Certain days are observed as public holidays, on which work is suspended 
as far as practicable. In continuous processes aud in transport and other 
services where the employees work on holidays, they receive recreation leave 
in lieu thereof, and in some cases extra wages for the time worked. 


The days which are observed generally throughout the State as public 
holidays are as follows:—lst January (New Year’s Day), 26th January 
(the Anniversary of the first settlement in Australia), Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, 25th April (Anzac Day), Christmas Day, 26th December (Boxing 
Day), and the King’s Birthday. 


If a public holiday falls upon a Sunday, or if Boxing Day falls upon a 
Monday, the following day is usually a holiday. The birthday of King George 
VI is 14th December and the holiday is observed on the second or third 
“Monday in June, so that it does not occur in the busy week preceding the 
«Christmas holidays. Anniversary Day is usually observed on a Monday. 


In addition to the days listed above, the day after Good Friday and the 
-first Monday in August are bank holidays, observed in respect of banks and 
many other financial institutions and public offices, 


The Governor may proclaim special days to be observed as public 
“holidays throughout the State or any part of the State. It is customary in 
certain districts to proclaim a day in each year as Fight Hour Day. In 
the county of Cumberland, the first Monday in October is Hight Hour Day. 


AnnuaL Hormays with Pay. 


In New South Wales, an annual holiday with full pay has for long been 
-customary in some classes of employment, eg., governmental services, 
banking and insurance, and in many commercial and industrial occupa- 
tions. The High Court of Australia decided in 1912 that the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Industrial Arbitration might award holi- 
-days with pay, aud a number of current Commonwealth awards contain 
‘provision for annual leave with pay, usually for from one to two weeks. 


In 1915 the Court of Industrial Arbitration in New South Wales decided, 
upon appeal, that an industrial board in a proper case might grant a claim 
for annual holidays. The Annual Holidays Act, passed by the State 
‘Government in December, 1944, entitles every worker, including rural and 
‘domestic workers and those not covered by awards (but excluding workers 
‘under Commonwealth awards), to two weeks’ holiday on full ordinary pay 
after twelve months’ continuous service. The holidays must be taken within 
‘six months of becoming due (unless in exceptional circumstances the 
Industrial Registrar otherwise approves) in two consecutive weeks, or by 
arrangement between employer and employee, in two separate periods, but 
not otherwise. Employers may not pay, and workers may not accept, money 
in lieu of holidays, and the worker must be given a week’s notice of, and 
be paid in advance for, the holiday period. Should employment endure less 
than twelve months, the worker must be paid holiday pay when his employ- 
ment is terminated in an amount equal to one-twenty-fifth of ordinary pay 
for the period of employment. Subsisting rights to holidays conferred 
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otherwise than under the Act are preserved where such rights are more 
favourable to the worker than those which the Act provides. 


PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS AND EX-SERVICEMEN. 


The laws relating to industrial arbitration confer upon both State and 
Commonwealth industrial tribunals the authority to embody the principle of 
preference to unionists in their awards, etc., but this may not operate to 
prevent the employment of discharged Service men and women to whom 
preference in employment is given under the Re-establishment and Employ- 
ment Act, 1945. 


The State industrial tribunals may prescribe by award that, us between 
members of a specified union and other persons offering or desiring employ- 
ment at the same time, preference of employment be given to members of 
the union, other things being equal. It ig a general rule to grant prefer- 
ence to a union which substantially represents the trade concerned. 


The Commonwealth Court is authorised to grant preference to members 
of registered organisations, but in the exercise of the authority the Court 
adheres to the general principle that only in case of strong necessity should 
there be any interference with the employer’s discretion in choosing his 
employees. Consequently it has been the usual practice to refuse to order 
preference if the respondents undertake not to discriminate against 
unionists. In 1932, however, preference was awarded in respect of women 
aud girls in clothing factories with the object of preventing the exploitation 
of labour of this class. 


INDUSTRIAL DISLOCATIONS CONTINGENT UPON DISPUTES. 


Records relating to industrial disputes in all classes of industry in New 
South Wales are kept by the Department of Labour and Industry. In 
the compilation of statistical tables relating thereto, it is the rule of the 
Department in counting the number of disputes that one dispute is recorded 
if a section of employees in an industry ceases work and the dispute extends 
subsequently to other employees in that industry in the same or in other 
localities. On the other hand, if employees in other industries cease work 
in sympathy with the striking unions, the sympathy strikes are counted as 
another dispute, that is, in addition to the original dispute. 


In the coal-mining industry, when the action of one section of the 
employees has caused a complete cessation of the operations of the mine, 
the number of workers counted as involved is the full complement of the 
mine. Where a section has ceased work and the operations of the mine 
have continued, only those who ceased work have been included as workers 
involved. 


In calculating the duration, only actual working days, viz., days on 
which work would be performed ordinarily, have been counted, but no 
allowance is made for intermittency of employment, and it has been assumed 
that if the dispute had not occurred, work would have been continuous 
during the period of its currency. Consequently the figures are inflated 
in such industries as coal mining, where there has been considerable inter- 
mittency due to causes other than disputes. 


In analysing statistics of industrial disputes, especially in comparing them 
with those of other countries, careful consideration should be given to the 
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method of: computation and the definition of terms, as shown on the 
preceding page, because the practices vary greatly in different’ countries. 


The following: statement shows, so far as.can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and, subject to the remarks above with respect to inter- 
mitceney, the time lost in industrial disputes in each of the last eleven 
years. Particulars are shown separately regarding disputes which 
originated, during the year specified, and those which commenced at an 
eatlier date. Oorresponding information in respect of the years 1929 to 
1937 is given in Table 488 of the 1940-41 edition of the Year: Book, 


Table 631.—Industrial: Disputes, New South Wales: 


Disputes. | Workers Involved. Duration—Working Days. 
Year, 
| gattor.,| Now. . toa yam | New. | Total, | ,Am | New. |, Total. 
i 

1938 1 480 | 481 269 | 182,961 | 183,230 | 22,3827) 916,989) 939,266 
1989 1 5382 5383 50 |.211,565 | 211,615 850) 445,633 446,483 
1940 |, 2 434.) 436 253 | 227,252 | 227,505 1,596)1,074,118 | 1,075,714 
1941 2 766 | 768 | 1,755 | 342,722 | 344,477 | 22,165} 889,870 | 912,035 
1942 1 667 | 668 169 | 193,221 | 193,390 169} 417,560 417,729 
1943 ' 5 812 817 | 1,087 | 355;597 |.356;634 | 10,710) 903,536 914,246 
1044 3 994 | 997’ 291 | 312,211 | 312,502 1,566) 732,425 733,991 
1045 vee 1,158 5 1158. we | 824,401 | 324,491 se {1,878,753 | 1,878,753 
1946 , 3 ih 983:) 986 960 | 262,195 | 263,155 ; 17,020) 898,731 915,761 
1947 2 | 1,326 1,328'| 7,650 291,276 | 298,928 | 379,000) 747,560 1,126,560 
1948' wv» 11,506 )1,506-| 1. || 276,551 276,551 tee 775,055 775,055 


A classification of the disputes: according to mining and non-mining 
industries reveals: the fact that disputes leading to a suspension of’ work 
occur more frequently and are more extensive in the mining industry than 
in any other. Moreover, the time lost in coal-mining, as a general. rule, 
exceeds the aggregate loss in other industries. In calculating the duration 
of the dislocations, however, allowance is not made for intermitteucy, .and 


it is probable that there is considerable over-statement arising from this 
and other factors. 


The following statement shows the particulars of the disputes in mining - 
and in other industries which commenced in 1929 and in each of the. last 
eleven years. The working days during each dispute. have been assigned 
to the year in which the cessation of work occurred, and for this: reason 
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‘the figures differ from-those in the:previous table (and those published 
_ by the Commonwealth Statistician), which show the -working. days lost in 
the year specified, irrespective of. the year:in which disputes originated. 


Table 632.—Industrial Disputes According to Year of ‘Commencement. 


Disputes, ‘Workers Involved. -Duration— Working Daya. 
Year, 
Mining.| mining, | Total. | Mining. | jayine | ‘Total. | Mining.-| oy0m, | ‘Total, 


1929 300 30 | 330 | 94,692: 5,984 |,100,676 |3,689;801 ' 146,486|4,436,377 


1938 423 57 | 480 | 170,541 | 12,420 | 182,961 |'726,014 |. 191,775) 917,789 
1939 497 35 | 532 | 202,621,| 8,944 | 211,565. |382,458 * .64,771| 447,229) 
1940 385 49 | 434 | 206,022 | 21,230: | 227,252 }.977,744 1:18,539}1,096,283: 


1941 618 | 148 | 766 } 219,715 | 123,007 |:342,722 |:410,213 | 479,826] 890,039: 


1.942 540 | 127] 667 | 139,601 | 58,720: | 193,221 }.228,129 200,141 428,270: 


1943 668 | 144] 812 | 181,863 | 173,734 | 355,597 | 344,822 | 560,280} 905,102: 
1944 780 | 214 |) 994 | 205,660 | 106,551 |.312,211 | 450,165 282,260) 732,425 
653,264. 1,245,499 1,898,763 


299,570 | ..992,801]1,291,871 


1945 945) 213 | 1,158 | 222,344 | 102,147 1324,491 
1946 878 | 105 | 983 | 180,852 | 81,343 | 262,195 
1947 |1,183 | 143 | 1,326 | 220.570 | 70,706 | 291,276 
1948 {1,879 | 127 |1,506 | 228,630 | 47,921 | 276,551 


392,091 | -355,469| 747,560- 
527,428 | 281,283) 808,711 


Disputes which originated in 1929 involved 100,676 workers and caused 
the loss of 4,486,377 working days, of which 3,689,891 days. were in respect 
of 94,692 mine workers. In seven of the eleven years from 1980 to 1940, 
‘the loss from originating disputes was less than 500,000 working days, but 
in 1940 the loss reached 1,096,283 working days, mainly due. to unrest in 
the coal-mining industry. During the last ten years, losses of. man-working 
days from originating disputes averaged 925,000 and were . greatest 
(1,899,000) in 1945 and least (428,000) in 1942. Over the ten. years, the: 
losses were shared about equally by mining and non-mining industries, 
averaging 467,000 and 458,000 man-working days a year, respectively. 


Numerous, short-lived industrial disputes arose in the mining ‘industry 
in 1947, but over 200,000 of the days lost: from disputes begun in that year 
in non-mining industries were due to one of 90 ‘days’ and another of 56 
‘days’ duration in metal working, which lost nearly’ 90,000: days,, and three 
other stoppages (of waterside workers, dockers and painters, and building 
labourers) accounting together for about 120,000 working days. In ‘1948 
two stoppages in coal mines, one of three days involving all northern dis- 
trict miners and the Kemeira tunnel dispute-in the southern district, caused 
the loss of over: 100,000 working days, and 50,000 working days were’ lost in 
the Captain’s Flat (lead-zinec mining) dispute. Three shipyard disputes 
occasioned ‘the loss of about 110,000-working days and there’ were stoppzges 
of brewery (12,500 days) and tramway (21,000 days) workers, 
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Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of 
the disputes which originated during the last six years :— 


Table 633.—Industrial Disputes: Duration. 


Mining. Non-mining. All Industries. 
Duration in | yey ic ‘ 
Working Days. Dis- | Workers MvcrElng Dis- | Workers Working Dis- | Workers wir elag 
putes. |Involved. Lot putes,| Involved, Tact putes. |Involved. Took 
I 
Under 1 ...| 1948 ie 9,965 | 3,696 | 7,476 2,836 | 81 | 17,441 6,532 
1944 27 12,521 2,815 87 15,449 6,662 112 27,970 9,477 
1945 6,674 3,536 26 6,323 1,770 53 12,997 5,806 
1946 44] 5,804 | 2,989 1] 3,500 1,750 45 | 9,804 4,739 
1947 46 | 5,780 | 3,891 a ihe me 46 | 5,780 3,891 
1948 99 19,202 4,264 dae aay oan 99 19,202 4,264 
1 ae «| 1943 409 | 112,488 | 112,422 42 | 112,708 112,708 451 | 225,101 226.125 


123,768 64 | 47,916 47,931 542 | 171,844 | 171,699 
120,441 55 | 29,080 29,980 578 | 150,421 | 150,421 
129,048 35 | 42,060 42,060 658 |171,108 | 171,108 
148,357 84 | 26,641 26,641 840 | 174,998 | 174,998 
128,472 36 | 20,851 20,851 816 | 142,225 | 144,323 


1044 | 478 | 123,928 
1945 | 523 | 120,441 
io4g | 623 | 120,048 
1947 | 806 | 148,357 
1948 | 780 | 121,374 


Over 1 to 10...] 1943 177 | 56,645 
1944 216 | 63,511 
1045 361 | 87,670 
1946 204 | 44,125 
1947 323 | 64,951 
1948 471 | 81,560 


170,334 78 | 40,580 | 185,431 250 | 97,175 | 355,765 
214,106 97 | 37,5238 | 140,072 313 | 101,084 | 354,178 
840,093 80 | 45,118 | 195,271 441 | 182,788 | 585,364 
186,441 40 | 17,116 | 118,006 244 | 61,241 | 249,447 
208,069 93 | 85,717 | 154,664 416 | 100,668 | 362,733 
268,472 62 | 19,310 66,382 633 | 100,870 | 334,854 


Over 10 to 50] 1943 15 2,765 
1944 1 5,700 
1945 30 5,658 
1946 7 1,875 
1947 8 1,482 
1948 28 6,094 


58,370 | 12] 12,139] 209,218 | 27] 14,904 | 267,588 
109,476 | 16 | 5,663 | 87,595 | 27 | 11,368 | 197,071 
94°562 | 40 | 16,059 | 558,610 | 70 | 21,717 | 653,172 
317092 | 16] 9,477 | 142,552 | 23 | 11,352 | 178,644 
31,774 | 14] 7,073 | 86,614 | 22] 8,555 | 118,388 
81,620 | 25 | 7,403 | 186,586 | 63 | 18,587 | 268,206 


Over 60 to 100] 1943 ist as as 1 850 | 44,200 1 850 44,200 
1945 4| 1,909 | 94,632 10 | 3,977 | 874,768 14 | 5,886 | 469,400 
1946 ae wee ta 7 | 7,876 | 481,990 7/ 7,876 | 481,990 
1947 is os 2| 1,275 | 87,550 2| 1,275 | 87,550 
1948 sae be 4 267 7,404 4 267 7,464 
Over 100 ...| 1943 ies fee 2 86 5,892 2 86 5,892 
1945 ace os 2 690 | 85,100 2 690 | 85,100 
1946 wi ‘% vis 6| 1,814 | 260,043 6| 1,814 | 260,948 
1948 1 4 * 9,600 in ae 1 400 | 49,600 
Total .| 1943 | 668 | 181,868 | 844,822 | 144 |178,784 | 560,280 | 812 | 355,597 | 905,102 


1044 780 | 205,660 | 450,165 214 | 106,551 | 282,260 994 | 312,211 | 782,425 
10945 945 | 222,852 | 653,264 218 | 102,147 |1,245,490 | 1,158 | 324,499 |1,898,763 
1946 878 | 180,85? | 299,570 105 | 81,848 | 992,301 988 | 262,195 |1,291,871 

1947 | 1,183 | 220,57. : 399,091 143 | 70,706 | 355,469 | 1,326 | 291,276 | 747,560 
| 1948 | 1,379 | 228,630 527,428 427 | 47,021 | 281,283 | 1,506 | 276,551 | 808,711 


The foregoing table indicates that, although the majority of disputes do 
not endure for more than a week or two, many of these involve workers in 
considerable numbers and the resultant loss of working time is very con- 
siderable; thus, of the time lost in disputes that originated in 1947 and 
1948, about 72 per cent. and about 60 per cent., respectively, was in disputes 
which lasted for periods up to ten days and the disputes extending over ten 
and up to fifty days accounted for 16 per cent. and 33 per cent., respectively, 
of the working days lost. Long-enduring disputes (over fifty days) which 
ayose in those years represented a much smaller loss of working days than 
usual. The records show that disputes in the years 1942 to 1948 which had 
a duration exceeding fifty days numbered only five in the mining industry, 
but 39 in non-mining industries. 

The causes as classified by the Department of Labour and Industry, and 
the working days lost in respect of each cause, of the disputes which com- 
menced in the years 1943 to 1948, distinguishing disputes in the mining 
industries and in the non-mining group, are shown in the following state- 
ment. Disputes regarding the employment of non-union labour are 
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included in the category “employment of persons, etc.”. Those pertaining 
to the recognition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are 
classified under the head of “trade unionism”. 


Table 634.—Industrial Disputes: Causes—Working Days Lost. 


aimploys 
Year of Working meno Trade : Total 
Commence- | Wages. | Hours. | Con- | ¥°T8008 | Ynion- | Sym cial eto All’ 
ment, ditions. \cuassesof| 18m. pathy. | aneous. ed. | Causes, 
Persons. 
MINING INDUSTRY. 
1043 104,782 6,907 | 93,395 | 49,153 1,584 | 40,484 | 45,584 2,983 344,822 
1044 76,797 5,754 |152,109 | 59,045 | 10,089 | 82,612 | 60,186 8,573 450,165 
1045 78,477 8,155 |186,250 | 62,317 | 16,110 | 289,001 | 55,042 | 12,912 653,264 
1046 49,720 1,212 |110,217 | 63,735 | 15,119 7,087 | 49.017 | 18.518 209,570 
1047 97,553 | 1,526 | 71,184 | 34,310 | 30,417 | 51,046 | 82,453 } 23,602 | 392,091 
1948 188,644 5,200 | 79,528 | 66,389 | 75,149 77,487 | 61,721 | 28,301 527,428 
INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN MINING, 
1943 46,450 | 125,799 | 183,091 | 226,263 6,251 3,960 | 7,421 | 11,045 560,280 
1044 54,169 | 39,699 93,076 | 56,574 84 8,497 | 29,370 791 282,260 
1945 109,567 | 116,806 | 47,852 | 142,670 | 15,713 | 746,647 | 56,688 9,547 | 1,245,400 
1946 657,003 | 57,990 | 91,876 | 124,160 676 | 48,671 | 16.835 ne 992,301 
1947 200,941 | 88,772 | 14,850 | 12,441 | 21,671 490 | 15,604 700 855,469 
1948 ; 98,255 | 21,447 2,860 | 41,409 | 103,406 1,469 | 10,937 1,500 281,283 
ALL INDUSTRIES, 
1943 151,282 | 132,706 | 226,486 | 275,416 7,835 44,394) 53,005 | 14,028 905,102 
1044 180,966 | 45,453 | 245,185 {115,619 ; 10,173 91,109; 89,556 4,364 732,425 
' 1045 188,044 | 119,961 | 184,102 | 204,006 | 81,823 [1,035,648] 111,730 | 22,450 | 1,898,763 
| 1946 706,813 | 59,202 | 202,098 | 177,895 | 15,705 50,708) 65,852 | 13,513 | 1,291,871 
1947 298,494 | 90,298 | 86,0384 | 46,751 | 52,088 61,536] 98,057 24,302 747,560 
1948 231,899 | 26,656 | 82,388 | 107,798 | 178,555 78,956] 72,658 | 29,801 808,711 


A review of the disputes which arose in all industries in the five years 
ended 1948 according to causes shows that the loss of working time was 
greatest in respect of disputes concerning wages (28.4 per cent. of the total), 
closely followed by stoppages in sympathy with other disputants (23.9 
per cent.), with those regarding working conditions (14.6 per cent.) and 
the employment of persons or classes of persons (11.9 per cent.) next in 
order of magnitude; the loss in disputes classified to all causes other than 
the foregoing was 21.2 per cent. of the total. In this period the order of 
importance of disputes by causes (measured in working days lost) in the 


mining industry was working conditions, sympathy, and wages. In in- 
dustries other than mining the order was wages, sympathy, and employ- 
ment of persons or classes of persons. 


Of the losses in working days from disputes which arose in 1947 and 
1948, those regarding wages, hours, and working conditions accounted for 
about 64 per cent. and 42 per cent., respectively, and those respecting trade 
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unionism and employment of persons or classes of persons for approxi- 
mately 18 per cent. and‘ 35 per cent., respectively. In the mining industry, 
wages. in. 194% and trade unionism in 1948 were the foremost causes. In 
the non-mining industries nearly, 57 per cent. of the. working days: lost in 
disputes which arose in 1947 were about wages, and that cause also 
iF accounted for 85 per cent. of the working days lost by disputes originating 
in 1948, when. trade unionism disputes: were the cause of 87 per cent. of 
the man-dayg lost. 
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WAGES 


Wages paid to industrial workers in New South Wales are regulated for 
the most part by the industrial arbitration. tribunals and special authorities 
«described in the preceding chapter. 


Wanr-Trman AND Post-war Conrron or WAGES. 


A review of the ‘provisions made by various regulations under the 
‘National Security Aict for the control and regulation of wages during the 
war of 1939-45 and. the following. two years is given. on pages 790 to 792 
of the Official Year Book No. 50,. and are traced in greater detail in the 


. Labour Reports published by the Commonwealth Statistician. 


Briefly, wages neither higher nor lower than award rates (except for 
merit, special ability, ete. under prescribed: conditions) might not be paid; 
‘special measures governed women’s wages largely to encourage women to 
enter employment in fields furthering the war effort; and from February, 
1949 wage rates were stabilised! except for correction of anomalies or as 
regards promotion, incremental progression, and automatic cost of living 
adjustments. 


Wage pegging was relaxed in March, 1946 to the extent of permitting 
of variation by the Commonwealth Court: of Conciliation and. Arbitration 
of standard hours, the basic wage, and the principles of its determination. 
From: December, 1946, industrial. authorities were permitted to raise wage 
‘rates in certain circumstances within limits prestribed by a “formula” 
which allowed: increases in male marginal rates of up’ to 25 per cent. over 
‘pre-war rates, and to the award to females of rates. of wages up to 75 per 
‘cent. of the malo rates; to adjust marginal rates to relate them: to those 


-ruling in other occupations; and to adjust piece, penalty, and shift rates. 


Subject to the Chief Arbitration Judge or the Joint Coal Board first 
certifying that the national interest was not prejudiced thereby, industrial 


‘authorities were given freedom to alter remuneration in any type of case as 
from 9th April, 1947. 


The industrial provisions (Part V) of the National Security (Economic 
Organisation) Regulations were repealed upon proclamation in October, 
1947 of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947, but 
new regulations under that Act prescribed award rates as the maximum 
as well as the minimum rates payable, and permitted variations by 
“consent” awards to be made only if certified, after review by an industrial 
authority, as not opposed to the national interest. Jt is reserved to the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to determine and alter 
‘basic wage rates and the principles for their determination, and to fix 
standard hours of work, but in all other respects wage-fixing tribunals are 
uurestricted in regulating wages, hours, and conditions of employment in 
their several jurisdictions. 


THE LIVING WAGE. 


In determining minimum rates of wages, the industrial tribunals apply 
the principle of a living wage which must be sufficient to enable the 


“1owast-paid worker to live according to a reasonable standard of comifort. 
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THe Living Wace In State Awanps. 


Within the State jurisdiction, the Court of Industrial Arbitration adopted 
the practice of fixing a living wage for the guidance of the wage-fixing 
tribunals in 1914, and in 1918 the living wage determined by the chief in- 
dustrial tribunal after inquiry imto the cost of living became a statutory 
right of men and women working under industrial awards. Information 
relating to the standard of living and living wage determinations up to 
April, 1937, the date of the last declaration by the State tribunal, is given on 
page 670 of the Year Book for 1938-39. In October, 1987, the basic wages. 
determined by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation aud Arbitration 
were adopted by the State for the sake of uniformity. 


The following statement shows the variations in the living wages from 
February, 1914 to April, 1987, as determined by the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration in the years 1914 to 1916, by the Board of Trade from 1918 to 
1925, and later by the Industrial Commission (subsequent changes are 
shown in Table 636) :— 


Table 635,.—Living Wages Declared by New South Wales Industrial Authority. 


' 
Living Wage, per week. Living Wage, per week, 
Date of a Date of 
Declaration, Declaration, 
Adult Males, | Adult Females. Adult Males. | Adult emales. 
8. d. s. d, s, d 8s. d 
1914—Feb., 16 48 0 tee 1928—Apr., 10 79 0 40 0 
1915—Daec., 17 52 6 one —Sept., 7 82 0 41 6 
1916—Aug,, 18 55 6 ae 1925—Aug., 24 84 0 42 6 
1918—Sept., 5 60 0 wea 1927—June, 27 85 0 46 0 
—Dec., 17 a 30 0 1929—Dec., 20 82 6 44 6 
1919—Oct., 8 77°(«0 ies 1932—Aug., 26 70 0 38 0 
—Dee., 23 oi 39 0 1938—Apr., 11 68 6 37 (0 
1920—Oct., 8 85 0 i —Oct., 20 66 6 36 0 
—Dec.,, 28 wis 43 0 1934—Apr., 26 67 6 36 6 
1921—Oct., 8 82 0 vit 1935—Apr., 18 68 6 37 (0 
—Dec., 22 Si 41 0 1936—Apr., 24 69 0 37 «6 
1922—May, 12 78 0 hws —Oct., 27 70 0 38 0 
—Oct., 9 | ass 39 6 19387—Apr., 24 71 86 38 6 
I 


The family unit covered by the living wage for men consisted of a man, 
wife, and two children from 1914 to 1925, inclusive; a man and wife only 
in 1927; and a man, wife, and one child in 1929 and later. Men’s wages. 
were supplemented (subject to income qualifications) by family allowances 
paid by the State for dependent children under statutory school leaving 
age from June, 1927, one child in each family being excluded from endow- 
ment since December, 1929. 


The living wage determinations of the Industrial Commission applied 
generally throughout the State to all industries within its jurisdiction. 
When the Commonwealth Court’s method of determining basic wages was 
adopted by the State in October, 1937, provision was made for assessing 
different rates for certain districts, according to the practice of the Com- 
nmionwealth Court. As explained later, the basic wages under the Com- 
monwealth jurisdiction is not related to a defined family unit, and consists 
of the “needs basic wage”, which is subject to periodical adjustment, and. 
a constant loading addition. The “needs basic wage” fixed by the Court 
for the Metropolitan area and the districts of Newcastle and Port Kembla- 
Wollongong is adjusted according to the retail price index numbers for 
Sydney, the rate for the county of Yaneowinna according to the index 
numbers for Broken Hill, and the rate for other localities is 8s. per week 


Jess than the Metropolitan rate. 
week, but in awards based on index uumbers for “five towns” 


week. 
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The usual fixed loading addition is 6s. a 


it is 5s, a 


The basic wages per week for the various districts and for Crown em- 
ployees in New South Wales at intervals from 1937 to 1948, and by subse- 
quent adjustments are shown below (rates for all quarters, 1938 to 1943. 
were shown in Table 703 of the 50th edition) :— 


Table 636.—Living Wages* 


(per week) in N.S.W. Awards and Agreements. 


County 
Sydney, Newcastle, ; 
2 ‘Wollongong ‘ Yano: Other Districts, Crown amplay ees 
Date. . winna,. 
Men. Women. Men, Men. | Women, Men. | Women, 
8. d. 8. d. s, d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
1937—October 718 0 42 0 78 0 75 0 40 6 16 0 41 0 
December 718 0 42 0 79 0 15 0 40 6 17:0 41 6 
1938—June 79 0 42 6 81 0 76 0 41 0 718 0 42 0 
December 81 0 43 6 82 0 78 0 42 0 80 0 43 0 
1939—June 82 0 44 Of 85 0 19 0 42 6 80 0 43 0 
December 82 0 44 Of] 82 0 719 0 42 6 80 0 43 0 
1940—May 83 0 44 6f) 83 0 80 0 43 0 81 0 43 6 
November 85 0 45 6t| 85 0 82 0 44 Ot} 84 0 45 Of 
1941—May 88 0 47 6 90 0 85 0 45 6}t| 87 0 46 6+ 
November 89 0 48 0 91 0 86 0 46 Of} 88 0 47 6 
1942—May 93 0 50 0 94 0 90 0 48 6 92 0 49 6 
November 97 0| 52 6| 99 O} 94 0] 50 6f 96 0] 52 0 
1943—May 98 0 53 0 99 0 95 0 51 6 97 0 52 6 
November 99 0 53 6] 101 0 96 0 52 0 98 0 53 0 
1944—-Feb., May, 
Aug. 99 0 53 6| 101 0 96 0 52 0 97 0 52 6 
November 99 0 53 6 | 102 0 96 0 52 0 98 0 53 0 
1945—February 99 0 53 6 | 102 0 96 0 52 0 97 0 52 6 
May & Aug.| 98 0 53 0 | 102 0 95 0 51 6 97 0 52 6 
November 99 0 538 6] 1038 0 96 0 52 0 97 0 52 6 
1946—Fek. & May| 99 0 53 6 | 103 0 96 0 52 0 98 0 53 0 
August 100 0 54 0] 105 0 97 0 52 6 99 0 53 6 
November 101 0 54 6] 105 0 98 0 53 0 99 0 53 6 
Decemberft | 108 0 568 6/112 0} 105 0 56 6 | 106 0 57 0 
1947—February 108 0 58 6] 112 0/ 105 0 56 6] 107 0 58 0 
May 110 0 59 6| 113 0/ 107 0 58 0] 108 0 58 6 
August 110 0 59 6 | 114 0} 107 O 58 0] 109 0 59 0 
November 112 0 60 6] 115 0; 109 0 59 0; 111 0 60 0 
1948—February 114 0 61 6] 119 0/111 0 60 0] 113 0 61 0 
May 116 0 62 6/121 0] 1138 0 61 0] 115 0 62 0 
August 120 0 65 0/125 0] 117 0 63 6] 118 0 63. «6 
November 122 0 66 0/| 127 0} 119 0 64 6] 121 0 65 6 
1949—February 124 0 67 0/| 129 0} 121 0 65 6 | 123 0 66 6 
May 127 0 68 6/1383 0| 124 0 67 01 126 0 68 0 


* Family allowances are not included in the rates stated in this table, 


t 6d. higher in some awards, 


£ Spectal increase (Males, 7s.) from December, 1946, under Interim Judgment of Commonwealth Court. 
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The “needs:hasic wage” for Crown employees, i.¢., employees. of the 
State Government and statutory bodies, is uniform in.all districts. It is 
derived from the index numbers (weighted average) for five towns, Sydney,. 
Newcastle, Broken Hill, Goulburn, and Bathurst, and the fixed: loading is 5s. 
a week—the amount applied by the Commonwealth Court in its award for: 
employees of the railways of New South Wales. 


The basic wages for women are, as a general rule, 54 per cent. (calculated: 
to the nearest 6d.) of the corresponding rates’ for meu. 


Exeept where. an. award or. agreement provides otherwise, the basic wages: 
are subject to adjustment at quarterly intervals according to the retail price 
index numbers of the, preceding quarter. From December, 19387 to Decem- 
ber, 1939 inclusive, the adjustments were made in March, June, September, 
and December, and since February, 1940, the rates have been adjusted a 
month earlier—in February, May, August, and November. Provision ‘is. 
made, however, for uniformity—according to the Commouwealth award— 
in regard to basic wages: and periods of adjustment where there are: botln 
State and Commonwealth awards for the same industry. 


‘Tus Lrying Wace IN ComMoNWraLTH AWARDS, 


In the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the basic wage 
or the principles to be adopted for its determination are not defined, 
though it is prescribed that cases relating to alterations in the basic wage: 
or the principles on which it is computed are to be decided by the Chief 
Judge and at least two other Judges. 


The general principles observed by the Court were stated in 1941 by the 
Chief Judge in the following terms: “The Court. has always conceded the 
‘needs’ of an average family should be kept in mind in fixing the basic 
wage. But it has never, as the result of: its own inquiry, specifically declared. 
what is an average family or what is the cost of a regimen of food, clothing, 
shelter, and miscellaneous items necessary to maintain it in frugat comfort, 
or that a basic wage should give effect to any such finding. In the end, 
economic possibilities have always been the determining: factor. ... What 
should be sought is the independent ascertainment and ‘prescription of 
the highest basic wage that ean be. sustained by the total of industry in 
all its primary, secondary, and: ancillary forms, . . . More-than ever before 
wage fixation is controlled bythe economic outlook”. 


A system. of family allowances,,payable at a flat zate—originally 5s. but 
raised to 7s. 6d.: per week from June, 1945 and to 10s, from November, 
1948—was introduced. by the. Commonwealth Government on 1st. July, 1941, 
and the New South! Wales system of: child endowment was abolished from 
that date. .The allowances .are paid in ,respect .of each dependent child 
under the age of 16 years, except one in the family (see the chapter “Social 
Condition”). These provisions haye rendered the.size of the family unit a 
potential consideration of Iessened importance in relation to the living 
wage. 
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“"The major decisions which governed basic wage determinatious between: 
1908 and 1947, traced. below, are reviewed in greater detail on pages 795 
to 797 of the.50th edition of the Year Book, 


Adoption by- the Court in 1908 of the “Harvester rate”, apparently: based 
on the needs. of a family “of about five persons”, as the standard wage 
was followed somewhat later by its: periodical adjustment to accord ‘with 
changes in the cost of living as indicated by retail price index numbers. 
Tn 1921, the “Powers 8s.” was added tothe Harvester equivalent to cover 
possible increases in the cost of living in intervals between adjustments. 
During the depression, from February, 1931, rates.of wages (including 
basic and margin elements) were reduced by 10 per cent. by order of the 
Court. 


The Court abolished the “Powers 8s.”, restored the 10 per cent. to mar- 
gins, and gave the basic wage itself a new start in April, 1934 with a 
simplified: method of assessment and adjustment. It was then that the “AIF 
Items” index. numbers (described on, page 679) became the basis of adjust- 
ments, and separate rates for certain provincial towns (e.g.,. Newcastle, 
Broken: Hill) and in certain.industries were prescribed. 


Since June, 1987, the basic wage has comprised (a) the needs basic wage, 
which is varied. with movements in retail price index numbers, and (b) a 
fixed loading (6s..in New South Wales, with some exceptions), known as 
the “Prosperity loading” added by the Court at that time. Then, too, the 
@ourt introduced its own quarterly index numbers for the periodical 
adjustments, known as the “Court series”, corresponding with the Com- 
monwealth Statistician’s “All Items” series. Adjustments prior to Febru- 
ary, 1940 were made two months after the end of each quarter, and 
after that date, from: the first pay period in February, May, August, and 
November. The minimum variation in the basic wage was 2s. from April, 
1934 until June, .1937, when it became 1s., with the weekly rates adjusted 
to the nearest shilling. 


An application by the combined unions ‘for an increase in the basie 
wage. heard between August, 1940 and February, 1941 was stood over for 
later consideration on account of the uncertain outlook under conditions of 
warfare. The question was revived in October, 1946, and on 13th December, 
1946 the Court gave an interim judgment directing an increase of 73. in 
the basic wage and continuing unchanged the existing loadings. Existing 
relationships between male, female, and juvenile award-rates were preserved, 
But rates for females whose remuneration was as fixed by the Women’s 
Employment. Board or under National Security (women’s minimum wage} 
Regulations were not affected by the judgment. 


In fixing basic. rates in an award in a particular: industry, the Court 
may have regard -to special circumstances affecting the industry and the 
cost of living in places of its location; consequently basic rates in various 
Commonwealth awards may differ considerably. 


The trend of the basic rates: for: adult males generally used in. awards of 
the Commonwealth tribunals is illustrated in the following statement of the 
rates per week for each capital city of Australia at intervals from 
February, 1929 to October, 1937, and quarterly since 1944. The Harvester 
equivalent for Sydney was at its pre-depression peak in February, 1930, 
then fell heavily, but has:shown an uninterrupted upward trend since 
1934, 
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Table 637.—Basic Wages* (per week), Commonwealth Awards—Australian 


Capitals. 
Average 
Dats. Sydney. |Melbourne.] Brisbane, | Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. ar soptial 
Aes. 
s. d. s. d. s. d gs. d. s. d s. d s. d. 
1929—February 91 0 86 0 80 0 84 0 85 0 83 0 87 0 
1930—February 95 6 90 0 8l 0 87 0 83 6 86 6 90 6 
November 88 0 83 0 70 6 78 0 719 ~«0 82 0 83 0 
1931—February 76 6 70 2 60 9 66 2 66 2 70 2 71 1 
1932—February 68 10 63 «5 58 6 58 1 60 9 64 10 64 4 
‘ 1933—February 66 7 60 4 55 10 55 4) 58 1 63 «5 61 8 
' May 67 10 63 4 59 4 59 2 59 9 64 10 64 2 
1934—May 67 0 64 0 61 0 61 Of| 66 0 65 Ot) 65 0 
1937—June 72 0 69 0 68 0 69 0 71 #0 69 0 70 0 
July 15 0 72 0 71 0 70 0 72 ~0 72 ~0 73 0 
October 78 0 76 0 730 73°40 75 0 75 0 15 0 
1939—September 81 0 81 0 76 0 718 #0 17:0 17:0 79 0 
1940—May 83 0 82 0 78 0 78 0 17:0 78 0 80 0 
August 85 0 84 0 79 0] 80 0|] 79 0} 80 0 82 0 
1941—February 88 0] 86 0; 82 O|] 82 O|] 81 0} 88 O| 85 0 
1942—February 91 0} 89 O| 86 0] 86 0] 86 O|} 87 O| 88 0 
August 95 0} 94 0 89 0} 91 0 89 0} 91 0] 93 0 
1943—T'ebruary 98 0} 98 0 91 0 93 0 92 0/] 94 0} 96 0 
August 100 0} 99 0 94 0] 94 0] 94 O}] 95 OF} 98 0 
1944—Feb. & May| 99 0 97 0 93 0 93 0 93 0 94 0 96 0 
August 99 0 98 0 93 0 93 0 93 0 93 0 96 0 
November 99 0 98 0 93 0 93 0 94 0 94 0 96 0 
1945—Tebruary 99 0 98 0 93 0 93 0 93 0 94 0 96 0 
May 98 0 98 0 93 0 93 0 93 0 93 0 96 0 
August 98 0 98 0 93 0 93 0 94 0 93 0 96 0 
November 99 0 98 0 93 0 93 0 94 0 94 0 96 0 
1946—February 99 0 98 0 93 0 94 0 94 0 95 0 96 0 
May 99 0 98 0 94 0 94 0 94 0 95 0 97 0 
August 100 0 99 0 94 0 95 0 95 0 96 0 98 0 
November 101 0 99 0 94 0 95 0 95 0 97 0 98 0 
December{ | 108 0 | 106 0| 101 0} 102 0| 102 0/103 0} 105 0 
1947—February 108 0| 107 0| 103 0| 102 0] 103 0] 104 0] 106 0 
May 110 0 | 107 0| 104 0 | 103 0 | 103 0] 104 0/106 0 
August 110 0] 108 0] 104 0 | 104 0] 104 0/105 0} 107 0 
November 112 0/109 0] 105 0| 106 0] 106 0] 107 0} 109 O 
1948—February 114 0] 113 0] 107 0/ 108 0} 107 0) 110 O07 111 0 
May 1146 0] 115 0] 110 0/111 0} 110 0] 112 O| 1l4 0 
August 120 0] 117 0] 1138 0/114 0] 112 0] 115 0); 116 0 
4] November 122 0] 120 0] 115 0] 116 0} 116 0] 118 0/119 0 
1949—February 124 0] 123 0] 118 0] 119 0} 118 O] 121 0} 122 6 
i May 127 0] 125 0) 119 0] 121 0} 120 0] 124 0} 124 0 


: * Not including Child Endowment in N.S.W. (from 28rd July, 1927) and amily Allowances in 
i Australia (from ist July, 1941). + Actual rates payable; further increase (3s. Adelaide, 2s. 
Hobart) to be made in stages. {Increase by interim judgment (see preceding page). 
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Female Basic Wages—Commonwealth Awards. 


When necessary for an award, the Commonwealth Court or the appropri- 
ate Conciliation Commissioner assessed a minimum wage for women with 
regard to the needs of the employees in the industry concerned, and the 
ratio between the minimum wage for the women and the minimum for the 
men was preserved in periodical adjustments during the currency of the 
award. Although the determination of award rates of wages became the 
function of the Conciliation Commissioners under the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act, 1947, the Act preserved to 
the Court the power to determine the living wage and to alter the minimum 
rate of remuneration for adult females in an industry. However, there 
had never been a general Commonwealth basic wage for females, and in a 
judgment given in July, 1948, the Arbitration Court held that this pro- 
vision referred only to the basic element or factor, and that where that 
element or factor was not disclosed in the award rate, the appropriate 


_Conciliation Commissioner alone had power to alter the rate. To meet tls 


situation and to ensure uniformity, the Court was empowered by an 
amending Act of 1948 to fix, as well as to alter, basic rates of wages for 
female workers. 

The majority of women working under Commonwealth awards is 
employed in the clothing and printing industries. 


Living Wact DETERMINATION IN THE Various STATES, 


Standards of living are determined by State industrial tribunals in 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia under State laws. 
Since October, 1987, basic wages as determined by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration have been applied in New South 
Wales. Formerly the State Industrial Commission determined State basic 
wages (see page 732). The Industrial Court of Queensland has adjusted 
basic wage rates accordiug to the Commonwealth Statistician’s “All 
Items” index numbers since March quarter, 1942. Victorian wages boards 
must adopt Commonwealth award rates where applicable, and in Tasmania 
the standard of the Commonwealth Court is observed to a large extent. 

The Western Australian Arbitration Court determines a basic wage in 
June of each year, which it may review whenever quarterly data supplied 
by the State Statistician reveals a change of 1s. or more a week in the cost 
of living. Though special provision was made to increase the South 
Australian living wage in line with the Commonwealth Court’s interim 
judgment of December, 1946, the power of the State Board of Industry to 
declare a living wage was not abrogated. 

The State living wage determinations are related to family units of a 
man and wife with three children in Queensland and South Australia, and 
with two children in Western Australia. Family allowances (see page 734) 
are not taken into account in determining basic wages. 
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Living wage declarations by New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Australian, and Western Australian industrial tribunals in the years 1928 
to. 1947 are given in. Table 705 of the 50th edition of the Official 
Year Book. When last determined before the Commonwealth Court’s 
determinations were adopted for State purposes in New South Wales 
(Sydney) in October, 1937 and in Queensland (Brisbane) in May, 1942, 
the State living wages were 78s. and 91s., respectively, per week. 


Declarations of.living wage per week by the Board of Industry in. South 
Australia (for Adelaide) and the Arbitration Court of Western Australia 
(for Perth) in the years 1989 to 1948 were operative as follows :— 


Adelaide—Sth Jan., 1989, 78s.;. 28th Nov., 1940, 84s.; 27th Nov., 1941, 
87s.; 15th Oct., 1942, 94s.; 26th Sept., 1946, 98s. 6d.; 7th Jan., 
1947 (by Governor’s proclamation), 102s.; 8th. Aug., 1947, 
1048.; 13th Nov., 1947, 106s.; 7th July, 1948, 117s. 


Perth—24th Apr., 1939, 82s. 2d:; Ist July, 1940, 89s. 8d.; 28th Apr., 
1941, 88s.; 1st July, 1948, 99s. 1d; Ist July, 1944, 100s. 1d; 
Ist July, 1946, 101s. 1d.; 26th Feb., 1947 (special declaration), 
107s. 1d.; 23rd July, 1947, 107s. 10d.; 30th Oct., 1947, 110s, 
9d.; 26th Apr., 1948, 115s, 9d:; 26th July, 1948, 117s, 5d. 


SECONDARY WAGES. 


The basic rates of wages apply to unskilled labour and the assessment 
of the secondary wages or marginal rates is considered separately in 
connection with each occupation. Under the State system in New South 
Wales, it is the usual practice when varying wages on account of an increase 
or decrease in the cost of living, to preserve unaltered the recognised margin 
between the skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry and to vary 
all rates of wages by the amount by which the basic wage has been increased 
or reduced. 


The appropriate Commonwealth Conciliation Commissioner determines 
in each: case a marginal amount which he considers to be the fair value, as 
at the date of the award, of the skill-required. The 10 per cent. reduction 
in operation by order of the Court from February, 1931 to May, 1984 was 
applied to the secondary as well as the basic wages. 


RATES OF WAGES. 


The rates of wages for various.occupations at the close of 1921, 1929, and 
of certain years since’ 1939-is shown in the following statement. Corres- 
ponding information for certain of the years 1911 to 1988 is given in Table 
496 of the 1940-41 edition of the Year Book.. Except where specified, the 
figures indicate the minimum amounts payable for a full week’s work on 
the basis of the weekly, daily, or hourly rates fixed by industrial awards 
and agreements, and for occupations not subject to industrial determination 
the ruling or predominant rates are stated. The table contains particulars 
of a few occupations only, but similar information relating to a large 
number of callings is published. annually in: the “Statistical Register: of 
New South Wales”. 
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Table: 638.—Rates of Wages in Various Occupations, N.S.W. 


q. th 
1948 At 30th 
Occupation. 1921, 1929. } 1939, | 1942, and 10945. | 1946. | 1947. | June, 
‘ i. 1048, 
Manufactiring— ad si di] 8s. d.] si d 3s, d.| s. d s. d.| 3s; d 8. d 
Cabinetmaker... + }101 9 |108 6 |108 0 [127 0 /183 0 183 O [142 0 /146 0 /166 0 
Bollermaker. ois {107 6 /128 0 /112 0 1188: O |185: 0'|/185 0 |144 © |164 0 1168 0 
Copeetemitt es +./109 6:/118 6 |113 0 [133 0 [186 0 |186 O |145 0 /165 6 1169 6 
Fitter + {107 6°)118 6 [112 O [133° 0/185 0 1/185 O j144 0 [164 0 [168 0 
Fitter, electrical. »-(108 6 |118 6 1118 0 |189- O |141 0 1141 0 [150 0 |176 0 [180 0 
Baker ve eis {L000 6 [128 6 1120 01187 0 |189 0/188 O |148 0 1167 O {171 0 
Bootclicker: ea «| 98 6 /102 6 ]105 0 |125 6 /127 6f/126 6 135 6 |140 0 /145 0 
Tailor (ready-made) -,-[102 6 [108 0 /101 0 }125 0 128 OF/127 0/186 0 1189 0 |166 O 
Compositor(jobbing,hand) 1056 0 |116 0 {109 0 [129° 0/188. Of/182 O |141 0 [166 O 1165 6 
Building— ; 
Britklayer des -..{108 0 1126 6 ]126 6 |141 6 |148 6 [146 0 1155 0 |178 O |182 0 
@arpenter... ves .-{1Z0' 0 1125' 0 j126 6° ]141 6 }148. 6 [146 0']156' 6 |178 0 |182 0 
Painter... ea + (104 0°]116 0 [115 6 |184 6 [186 6 |186 6 |145 6 |167 9 |171 9 
Plumber ... fou +110 0 1127 0 [125 6°|143 0°/145 0 ]145 0 /154 0 /179 0 /183 0 
Mining— 
Coalwheeler per day.* 15 7) 18: 83/18 8 |.25: 0} 25: 6] 25, 6] 27 8/81 11] 81 10 
Transport— 6 0 114 O 1108 127 6 |182 6 {184 6 |148 6 |161 O /165 0 
Railway: loco-driver to to to to: to 
130 0 |189 0 ]144 © |168 O /168 0 ]170 0/179 O |204 0 |209 0 
Wharf-labourer. per hour| 2 9] 21 210}, 8 8] 8 8t} 4 Of] 4 It]. 4 9 
Rural Industries— 
Shearer per 100. sheep 40 0/ 41 O§| 85 6/40 8] 41 38) 45 O/}] 46 9] 51 8] 56 6 
Station-hand, with keep | 48 0 | 54 8 |] 45 6] 57 6) 60 8/| 60 8] 64 9] 80 0| 80 0 
Miscellaneous-— 
Pick and'shovel man} | 94 6 | 95 0 | 94’ 109 0 |114! 0 115 0: /124 0 /128 0 [143 7 
Standard minimum wage, | 82 0 | 82 6'| 82 0 |'97 0] 99: 0 | 99 O./108 O |112 0/116 0 


* Northern District, + Less 1s. in 1944, t On railway construction. § Less 2s. 3d. per week, 


‘Phe wages of coalminers are based on contract rates, which vary according 
to the condition of the seams or places where the. coal! is mined. 


Particulars of the award rates of wages for various classes of workers 
in the runal industries are given on pages 286 ef seq. of this volume. The 
rates for shearers and. other pastoral employees are fixed by the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The award rates for shearing 
ordinary flock sheep in New South Wales from September, 1927 to 
September 1938 are shown in Table 497 of the 1940-41 edition of the Year 
Book. ClHanges in rates since September, 1938' were as: follows :— 


Table 639.—Wages Rates: Shearers in New South Wales. 


Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Date of 100 ‘Sheep Date: of 100 Sheep Date of: 100'Sheep 
Change: (Ordinary Change. (Ordinary Change. (Ordinary 
Flock).*' Flook).* Flock) i* 
8. d. s. d. s. d. 
1938—Sept. 35 «6 1942—Nov. 40° 3 1947—June 28) 51' 3? 
1940—Aug. 36 0 1943—May 41 3 1948—Apr. 12) 56 6 
1941—Mar. 36 9 1945—June 45 0 July 1} 60 6 
July 38 0 1946—Dec, 46 9 Nov. 22} 62 3 
1942—Aug. 39 3 1947—Mar. 47 0 1949May 16) 70 Of 


* * Machine shearing; for hand shearing the rates were'ls. per 100 higher, t Includes wool yalue 
allowance of 6s. 9d, per 100. 


The average weekly rates of wages: payable to adult males in various 
groups of industries and the weighted. average for all groups in New 
South Wales are compiled by the Commonwealth. Statistician. for the 


C 
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computations, particulars are obtained in respect of 874 occupations, The 
industrial awards and agreements are the main sources of information, 
and for occupations not subject to industrial determinations, the ruling or 
predominant rates are ascertained from employers and from secretaries 
of trade unions. The occupations are classified into fourteen industrial 
groups, and the averages are calculated on the basis of the weekly rates 
payable to adult male employees in the metropolitan district, except in 
regard to the mining, shipping, and rural industries, which are conducted 
for the most part outside the metropolitan area. 


In determining the average wage in each group, an arithmetic mean is 
taken (that is, the sum of the rates is divided by the number of occupations), 
no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in each 
occupation. In computing the average for all the industries combined, 
the average for each industrial group is weighted in accordance with the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that group. 


A comparative statement of the average weekly rates of wages (all indus- 
tries) payable to adult males in New South Wales is as follows :— 


Table 640.—Average Rate of Wages in New South Wales. 


rng | Azergesate Hoos leper eee lic ects;| pee weak ll year || wer wanker” 

| u 

8, d. 8. d. s. d. 8, d. 

1891 44 1 1920 94 0 1931 93 5 1942 118 3 
1896 42 1 1921 95 10 1932 84 11 1943 121 3 
1901 43 11 1922 | 91 6 1933 81 11 1944 121 4 
1911 51 5 1923 94 6 1934 83 2 1945 121 10 
1913 55 9 1924 93 6 1935 84 2 1946 130 11 
1914 56 2 1925 96 0 1936 85 6 1947 141 3* 
1915 57.7 1926 | 100 5 1937 92 1 1948 159 9 
1916 61 11 1927 | 101 10 1938 95 0 
1917 64 5 1928 | 102 7 1939 96 7 
1918 65 11 1929 102 11 1940 99 7 
1919 76 9 1930 99 1 1941 | 105 4 

| 

* Revised. 


The increases in the years 1988 to 1942 reflect the increases in the basic 
wage as shown in Tables 636 and 637 with the addition of war loadings 
in some industries. Wage pegging rendered movements negligible from 
1942 to 1945, but relaxation of war-time controls, the increase in the basic 
wage under the interim judgment of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
in December, 1946, and the general post-war rise in prices have resulted 
in a significant inerease in wages rates since 1945. 
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The average rates in the various groups at the end of selected years 
since 1929 are shown below. In the shipping, pastoral, and domestic 
industries, where food and lodgings are supplied, the value of such has 


been added to the rates of wages. 
Table 641.—Average Weekly Rates of Wages in Industries, Adult Males. 


\ 
Group of Industries, 1929. 1939, 1943, 1945, 1046, | 1947. 1948, 


1. Wood, Furniture, Sawmill, 


Timber Works, etc. ... 107 9 | 102 9] 125 10} 125 10 | 184 10 |'1389 8 | 160 0 


id 


. Engineering, Shipbuilding, 
Smelting, Metal Works, etc, | 103 10 | 100 10 | 122 5 | 123 0] 182 0| 143 1] 158 0 


8. Food, Drink, and Tobacco, Manu- 
facture and Distribution .../ 101 2 99 4] 120 2] 120 9/129 8] 187 0] 152 1 


= 


Clothing, Hats, Boots, Textiles, 
Rope, Cordage, etc. ... ve} 96 10 92 8/117 11 | 117 4/125 9] 181 7] 149 2 
5. Books, Printing, Bookbinding, 
ete. veh abs oT «| 128 6 | 120 9] 186 1] 185 7] 154 8] 168 7; 190 5 


6. Other Manufacturing ... .... 108 7| 99 1] 120 8 | 120 9] 180 0 | 187 0 | 155 10 
7, Building .. oe 114 7 | 110 0 | 182 0 | 182 10] 142 11 | 160 11 | 175 3 
8, Mining, Quarries, etc. ... «| 112 9 | 118 1) 128 5 | 128 4/1387 4| 14211] 162 8 


9. Railway and Tramway Services| 107 8 | 97 4/124 2] 124 4 |188 7/| 187 0] 159 9 
10, Other Land Transport ... «| 97 1] 9610] 114 6] 117 8/126 8] 130 8/ 153 3 


11. Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. 106 2 09 1/123 4] 122 11 | 182 2/186 8; 180 2 


| 

12, Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, 

! Horticultural, etc, ... »-{ 100 9) 80 2/ 119 7] 121 6/129 3] 183 8! 162 1 

13, Domestic, Hotels, etc, ... «| 92 7) 92 1] 111 0] 111 9 | 121 4) 125 4) 148 2 

; 14, Miscellaneous... _ | 96 5 | 95 2/116 7] 116 9 | 125 9] 182 1) 153 3 
All Industries ten ve 102 11 | 06 7) 121 3] 121 10 | 180 11 | 187 7 | 159 9 


Inpex Nuarpers—NomINAL AND Errecrive WacEs. 


The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, and in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessary to relate them to the 
purchasing power of money as in the following statement. For this purpose 
the average rates of wages have been reduced to index numbers and these 
index numbers have been divided by index numbers of retail prices in 
Sydney computed from the Commonwealth Statistician’s “All Items” index 
‘numbers, “C” series (see page 679). The results indicate very approximately 
the changes in the effective wage. 
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The nominal. wage for each of the years ended June, as shown in the table, 
represents the mean of the average rates at the end of-the four quarters, 
Index numbers, calculated on the foregoing bases, are as follows :— 


Table 642.—Nominal and Effective Wages in New South Wales. 


aoe Aer Work eat oat dadex Number of Index yonier 
ves Amount, Index Number. Cone ae sea *Grull Work}. 
as. da 

_1923-27* 96 0 1000 1000 1000 
1928 . 102 1 1063 , 1020 1042 
‘1929 102 10 1071 1034 1036 
1930 102 11 1072 1042 1029 
1931 98 2 1023 954 | 1072 
1932 93 3 971 872 1114 
1933 ‘85 0 885 827 1070 
1934 82 10 863 819 ; 1054 
1935 ‘83 2 866 826 : 1048 
1936 84 2 877 845 1038 
1937 85 9 893 860 1038 
1938 91 9 956 881 1085 
1939 95 2 991 910 1089 
1940. 96 9 1008 929 1085 
1941 lol 1 1053 984 1070 
1942 107 6 1120 1039 1078 
1943 118 .0 1229. 1120 1078 
1944 121 6 1265 1124 1097 
1945 121 3 1263 1120 1128 
1946 121 10 1269 1128 1125 
1947 129 6 1349 1160 1163 
1948 143 3 1493 1234 1210 

* Calendar years. { Mean of the Commonwealth. Statistician’s index number for Sydney 


(base, average six Capital cities in 1923-27—1000) for the four quarters of each financial year 
expressed in ratio to.the index number for Sydney (1020) for the base period 1928-27. 


The rates of wages, nominal and effective, as stated in the foregoing 
tables, are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agree- 
ments or predominant rates for work without intermittency or overtime, 
and not on actual earnings. 


WAGES PAID IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 


Particulars of the actual amount of wages paid in’New South Wales are 
not available. Estimates bdsed upon the information available appeared 
In: isgues of the Year Book up, to; 1940-41 (see: page.592..of that: edition). The 


‘Commonwealth Statistician publishes estimates:in: the “Monthly -Review. of 


Business Statistics” based upon employment and. iwvages as recorded: in-pay- 
‘roll tax returns (which cover about 80 per cent.. of total employment) and 
estimates of the unrecorded balance, but not including pay of members of 
the armed forces. The figures are not adjusted seasonally, but a seasonally 
adjusted monthly index of average weekly earnings in Australia is computed 
and published in the Monthly Review”, 
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The amount of average weekly total wages paid in New South Wales as 
compiled (and recently revised) by the Commonwealth Statistician for 
financial years since 1941-42 and for each quarter since 1945-46 is as 
follows :— 


Table 643.—Average Weekly Total Wages Paid, New South Wales.* 


Be Amount. || Quarter ended. | Amount. || Quarter ended. | Amount. 
£ thous, £ thous, £ thous, 

1941-42 4,202 1945—Sept. 4,809 1947—Sept. 6,480 
1942-48 4,617 Dec. 4,910 Dec. 7,229. 
1943-44 4,757 1946—Mar. 4,817 1948—Mar. 6,753 
1944-45 4,721 June 5,884 June ' 7,A19 
1945-46 4,980 Sept. 5,495 Sept. 7,759 
1946-47 5,851 Dec. 53949 Dee. 8,436 
1947-48 6;970 1947—Mar, 5,718 1949—Mar. 7,730 

: June 6,246 June . 8493" 


* Including Australian Capital Territory. 


The. inerease between 1941-42 and 1945-46 was due mainly to the greater 
number in employment and in part to overtime earnings during the war 
years; in these years there was rigid pegging of wage rates. Both employ- 
ment and rates of wages subsequently tended upward strongly, resulting in 
an increase in total wages paid per week of nearly 72 per cent. between 
December quarters of 1945 and 1948. Over this period, the basic wage for 
adult males in Sydney rose by 28 per cent, 


There are records of actual wage payments in the manufacturing: and 
mining industries and of the payments made to New South Wales and 
Oommonwealth Government employees, but the amount of wages paid to 
persons employed on rural holdings has not been collected since 1940-41. 
At no time has it been practicable to ascertain with precision the total 
wages paid in private commercial, trading and transport enterprises, the 
professions, and building and construction industries, etc. 

The greater proportion of wage and salary earners in New South Wales 
is covered by the Workers’ Compensation Act (see page 702), and as 
shown on page 707, the estimated amount of wages paid to such workers 
was £189,877,888 in 1945-46, £242,067,811 in 1946-47, and £297,268,490 in 
1947-48. The amount of salavies and wages paid in factories 
(distinguishing’ Governmental aud private establishments) 1s shown on 
page 63 and in mines on page 123 of this volume. Certain, but incomplete, 
information regarding wages paid: in rural industries is given on page 286. 
The following statement shows the amount of salaries and wages paid in 
New South Wales to employees of the New South Wales and Common- 
wealth Governments in each year (excluding 1941-42) since 1986-87 :— 


Table 644.—Salaries and. Wages Paid to Government Employees in: N.S.W. 
& Thousand. 


Year’ | New South | Common- Year New South | Common- 
ended Wales wealth Total. ended Wales wealth Total, 
June. | Government.| Government, June, | Government. Government. 
{ 
1937 25,195 4,665 | 29,860 1943 42,023 19,717 | 61,740 
1938 28,383 5,178 33,561 1944 41,063 20,675 61,738 
1939 29,526 5,844 35,370 1945 41,265 18,971 60,236 
1940 30,364 6,726 37,090 1946 43,535 17,030 60,565 
1941 32,587 8,597 41,184: 1947 49,867 17,558 67,425 
' 1942 * * * 1948 60,261 22,322 82,583 


* Not available. 
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PRODUCTION 


The value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries—pastoral, agricultural, dairying and farmyard, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, and trapping—and to the manufacturing industries, 


The values of rural production as stated in Table 645 are gross values as 
at the place of production. They have been ascertained by applying to 
recorded production the average annual wholesale prices in metropolitan 
markets and then deducting costs of marketing, The net values shown in 
Table 650 have been obtained by making allowance for the cost of items 
used in the process of production, such as seed, fertilisers, fodder consumed. 
by stock, dips and sprays, and water for irrigation. 


The value of production is known to be understated. For instance, the 
values as estimated for agricultural produce are deficient, because, with 
few exceptions, records are not available as to production on areas less than 
one acre in extent. The production from fisheries includes only catches 
of licensed fishermen. 


The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
year from 1911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, of which details are stated in the chapter of this volume 
relating to the mining industry. The values shown for 1921 and subsequent 
years are those supplied by the mine-owners in returns collected under the 
Census Act, and they indicate the estimated value at the mines of the 
minerals raised during each year. The values for 1925-26 and later years 
include the production from all quarries; in earlier years ouly the output 
from quarries held under mining: title was included. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of materials, water, fuel, 
and electricity, and containers used, and of tools replaced. With a few 
exceptions, returns are not collected as to the production in small establish- 
ments employing less than four hands where manual labour only is used, 
nor from butchers’ smallgoods factories. (See page 58 of this volume.) 


The values quoted for the specified industries do not include the value 
added by reason of transportation to market and distribution to the con- 
sumer, nor do the estimates include values in respect of many important 
activities, such as the building industry, railway construction and 
commercial and other pursuits. 


ESTIMATED GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1911. 
The values relate to the calendar year up to 1915-16 when the year ended 
June was substituted. The values for mines and quarries are an exception, 
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as those stated for the years 1915-16 to 1931-32 relate to the calendar years 
1916 to 1932, and for those for 1932-33 to 1947-48 to the calendar years 1932 


to 1947 respectively. 


Table 645.—Value of Primary and Manufacturing Production. 
(Value in £ thousand at Place of Production.) 


Primary Industries. 


hota 
Rural Industries. Manu- rumary 
Year, pore Mines Total, | facturing wad 

2 . n 5 

Dairying | Total, |~ and "| o OMG, | Tage |tnaustties| goturing 

Be Pastoral Agri- and Rural Trap- oes tries Indus- 
2 ‘| cultural.,| T'arm- Indus- ping. 7 tries. 

a yard, tries. 

1011 | 20,586 | 9,749 6,534 | 36,869| 2218] 7,802 | 46,474 | 19,482 | 65,906 

4913 | 21,555 | 12,878 7,063 | 40,906 | 2,644] 8,712 | 62,352 | 28,764 | 76,116 


1920-21 20,386 | 32,373 16,447 69,156 4,089 10,192 83,437 43,128 | 126,565 
1928-29 40,679 | 19,356 14,559 74,594 6,298 10,207 90,099 73,627 | 163,726 
1930-31 17,835 | 12,328 12,089 42,202 2,669 6,341 61,212 49,524 | 100,736 
1931-32 19,331 | 14,547 11,525 45,403 2,578 6,227 54,208 46,653 | 100,861 
1985-36 83,641 | 16,796 14,112 64,549 | = 4,165 8,045 76,759 69,470 | 146,229 
1936-37 | 40,306 | 28,416 14,592 78,314 4,196 9,690 92,200 76,754 | 168,054 
1937-38 35,257 | 20,430 16,118 71,800 8,853 12,014 87,667 85,168 | 172.835 
1938-39 | 24,894 | 18.459 16,359 69,712 3,485 11,702 74,899 | 90,266 | 165,165 
1939-40 | 35,650 | 21,254 16,188 72,992 3,710 12,914 89,616 | 96,609 | 186,225 
1940-41 36,718 | 14,276 16,825 67,822 4,667 12,297 | (84,786 | 115,044 | 199,830 


1941-42 35,506 | 20,308 16,558 72,372 6,052 14,766 93,160 | 188,790 | 231,980 


1942-43 39,507 | 29,144 21,384 90,035 5,519 15,481 | 111,035 | 153,582 | 264,617 
j 1943-44 44,136 | 32,750 23,544 | 100,430 7,039 15,929 | 123,398 | 162,726 | 286,124 
4 1944-45 38,697 | 21,995 25,403 86,095 7,071 16,004 | 109,170 | 159,875 | 269,045 


1945-46 35,426 | 44,719 27,308 | 107,453 8,933 16,046 | 182,432 | 163,179 | 285,611 


1946-47 58,869 | 26,084 27,048 | 107,001 10,442 19,807 | 187,260 | 186,546 | 323,796 


1947-48 77,965 | 79,459 81,916 | 189,340 9,493 26,187 | 225,020 | 218,611 | 443,631 


* Calendar year: see context above. 


Apart from seasonal influences, fluctuations in the value of pastoral 
production are mainly the result of variations:in the prices of wool. 


- In agriculture, wheat is the outstanding product. Seasonal conditions 
"> which affect the extent of cultivation and the size of the harvests are the 
cause of frequent fluctuations in the annual values of agricultural produc- 
tion, apart from the variations in the price of this cereal, which depends 
upon the state of oversea markets rather than upon local supply and 
demand. When the influence of both factors—season and price—bears in 
the same direction, up or down, the fluctuations are considerable. 


A comparative statement of the quantity and value of wool, wheat and 
butter produced in various years since 1911 is shown in Table 647. 


In the mining industry, coal is the principal product, The production 
in 1947 was estimated as follows:—coal mines, £12,101,000, other mines, 
£12,778,000, and quarries, £1,308,000. 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION, N.S.W. 
PRIMARY AND MANUFACTURING ‘INDUSTRIES 


AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUE OF PRQDUCTION PER HEAD 


PRIMARY MANUFACTURING 
1901-05 =a 


1911-15 
1921-25 | 
1931-35 ‘fas 


1941-45 ° 


PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


FORESTRY, FISHERIES & TRAPPINGO—o, 
WAINING woos 
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In the following table, the estimated value of production, as at place of 
production in each year, is shown in relation to the,population :— 


‘Table -646.—Value of ‘Production per ‘Capita. 


(Valued at Place of Production.) 


Primary Industries, 


= = Gates 

7 timary 

; Rural Industries. Benatar and 

Year. Forests, Total, ‘ hie. Manu- 
‘ j Wisheries,) srining, | Pumary | tries faqturing 
Agricul- Dairying | _ Total and 8. | “Tndus- . Indus- 

Pastoral, Feds and Farm-| Rural Iu- Trapping. tries. tries, 

i yard, dustries. 
! 

&£ad/£ sd} £€ ad) &€ sd] £ sd) £ 3d) &€ ad) £ ad! & 8 d 
1911 ]12 7 3)517 1; 8318 6/22 210] 1 6 7] 4 8 9 2718 2) 1118 5) 38911 7 
1918 /11 16 11) 616 0} 317 7/2210 6| 1 9 1] 415 8/ 2815 8/18 1 2141 16 6 
1920-21] 9,14 8/15 (9 11) 717 5] 88 2 Of] 119 1) 4117 7] 8918 8) 201210) 6011 6 
1928-29 |16 7 6/ 71510) 517 2} 80 0 6] 2 2 8 4 2 2) 86 5 4/ 2912 9 65:18 1 
1980-31! 7 0 2) 41611) 414 7/1611 8) 1 1 Of 2 910) 20 2 6/19 9 2) 8911 8 
1981582,}:7 10 7) 518 8) 4 9-10) 1743 8) 1 0 1) 2 8 6) 21 2 8/18 8 4/39 56 7 
1985-86 12 18 8/6 6 5) 5 6 8] 24 5 11] 111 4] 8 O 7| 2817 10] 26, 2 11/55 O @ 
1986-87 [15 0 8814 8] 6 810/29 4 2) 111 8] 812 4] 84 7 9 28.12 6] 68 0 38 
1987438 [18 .0 .8|'7 10 9] 5 18 41/)-26 9.11) 12 8 5) 4 8 0.382 7 1) 81 7| 63:15 & 
1988-89.) 9 2 0/615 O}| 519 7/.21:6 7) 1 5 6| 4 5 7/27 7 8 8219 11/60 7 7 
10989440 12 17 2] 718 -9| ‘5.17 2/26 8 I} 1 610) 4.18 6] 82 8 5/8419 0; 67 7 5 
194074118 3 215 2 4! 6 0 8/:24 6 2] 108 5) 4 8 2/380 7 9/41 4 8) 71.12 5 
1041-4212 12 6/7 4 4| 517 9G] 25;14 6] 2 8 0] 5 56 0] 88 2 6/49 6 7) 82 9 1 
1942-48 18 17 8/10 410) 7.10 8] 8112 9) 148 9) 5 8 10) 89 0 4/5819 4/ 92:19 8. 
1948-44 [15 7 5/11 8 1] 8 4 Of-8419 6] 2 9 1] 510 11] 42 19 6] 56 13 56) 99 12 11 
1944-45 [18 6 7! 711 8! 815 1/2918 6 2 8 8] 5:10 4] 37:12 6/ 55 2 ‘1) 9214 7 
1945-46 [12 1 7/15 6 0} 9 6 41.361211/ 8 O:J1] 5 9 5] 45 8 73/52 4 9) 97 8 O 
1946-47 18 3 7/816 6] 9 2 ‘71:36 2 8 310 6] 6:13 8] 46 610] 62:19 2/109 6 ‘0 
1947-48 |26 18 8/26 8 ‘711012 4]/.6219 7) 38 8 2) 8.14 2) 74,16 11]'72:14 38)147,11 ‘2 


Woor, WuHrEat, and Burrgr—Propuerion anp Farm Vanes. 


Season to season variations in the quantity and value of wool, wheat, aud 
butter, the chief-rural products, are the predominant causes of fluctuation. 
in “the value of primary :production. Particulars regarding these major 
products are given in the next statement; those for value,may be compared 
with the total values of pastoral, agriculture, and dairy and farmyard 
production shown in Table 645, 


“Butter production in seasons since 1934-85, as stated in ‘the ‘following 
table, is the quantity produced from New South Wales milk and cream 
used for making butter in this or other States, and excludes butter pro- 
duced in New South Wales factories from Victorian or Queensland milk 
or cream. Prior to 1984-85 the production shown is the actual quantity 
made on farms or in factories in New South Wales, and is not 
entirely correct for value of production purposes, (In 1934-35 total pro- 
duction from New South Wales milk or cream was 147,962,646 lb. of butter, 
of which 2,695,051 lb. was made in Victoria and Queensland, and in that 
year New South Wales factories produced ;828,733 Ib. of butter from 
Victorian and Queensland milk or cream.) However, the figures. illustrate 
fairly the fluctuations in value due to variations in.production. 
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In valuing production, all receipts in respect of each product—market 
realizations and governmental assistance—are taken into account. Accord- 
ingly, the average value to the farmer per bushel of wheat or per lb. of 
butter are stated on this basis also. The amount of governmental assist- 
ance, the seasons affected, and the equivalent value per unit of production 
of these payments are shown in Tables 648 and 649. Woolgrowers have not 
received any corresponding assistance, and the average value per lb. quoted 
is the average price paid for greasy wool at auctions, in which manner the 
bulk of the clip is sold, or on appraisement during the war years. The 
average value for wheat is for wheat delivered at country railway stations, 
less the cost of bags, and for butter is the average per lb. paid to the 
farmer at butter factories for milk and cream supplied, stated as per lb. of 
butter made therefrom. 


Table 647.—Production of Wool, Wheat, and Butter. 


Wool. Wheat (Grain). Milk for Butter.* 
Value to Grower. Value to Farmer. Value to Farmer. 
Season, ; 
Quantity 
Quantity. Av. price Quantity Amount | Av. per in terms Amount AY. 
er tb, {inel. bus, at of Butter,| {inel- per lb, 
Amouut, | (greasy) Govt. country ‘| Govt. of 
at assist- railway. assist- | Butter. 
auctions. ance). ance), 
thous. i| thous, thous. 
Ib. £000 d. bus, £000 8. d. Ib, £000 d. 
1911 | 404,655 | 12,421 8-1 25,088 4,113 | 3 30 88,205 3,631 | 105 
1913-14] 379,450 | 18,143 91 38,020 5,988 | 3 20 77,779 3,450 | 10-3 
1920-21] 275,269 | 13,023 | 12-5 55,625 | 20,164 | 7 30 84,268 8,411 | 24-0 
1925-26 | 402,490 26,223 16-5 33,806 8,590 5 10 106,968 7,045 15:8 
1928-29 | 482,920 30,879 16-5 49,257 9,851 4 0-0 96,244 6,779 17-1 
1929-30 | 459,970 18,099 10-5 34,407 5,448 3 20 105,022 6,542 158 
1980-31 | 427,220 13,705 83-7 65,877 5,215 1 7-0 114,202 5,931 12:6 
1931-82 | 501,648 | 15,233 8:3 54,966 8130 | 211-5 || 123,847 5,750 | 11°2 
1932-33 | 532,080 16,659 8.5 78,389 9,800 2 60 128,931 5,018 O-4° 
1933-34 | 484,390 29,051 15:8 57,057 7,013 2 58 148,868 5,167 84 
1934-35 | 494,981 18,045 9-7 48,678 7,150 2 11:5 147,963 5,800 O4 
1985-86 | 472,585 25,408 14-0 48,822 8,137 3 38 126,031 5,486 11 
1936-37 | 503,616 32,091 16-4 55,668 12,989 4 80 110,746 5,630 12:2 
1937-38 | 495,027 24,060 12-7 65,014 9,229 3 6-0 121,507 6,582 13:0 
1988-39 | 437,141 17,076 10-3 59,898 6,695 2 3:3 119,542 6,489 13-0 
1939-40 | 546,273 28,283 13-4¢ 76,552 11,451 2 11°9 117,883 6,666 13-6 
1940-41 | 536,907 27,127 13-1¢ 23,933 4,286 2 11°9 110,058 6,241 13-6 
1941-42 | 547,000 27,458 18-1f 48,500 8,011 3 3-6 90,553 5,119 13:6 
1942-43 | 497,538 29,154 15-1f 51,693 10,273 311-7 99,636 6,607 16-0 
1943-44 | 587,410 | 31,703 | 15-3¢ 47,500 | 11,391 | 4 96 93,197 7,180 | 18-6 
1944-45 | 448,683 | 26,112 | 15-1+ 17,134 4,485 | 5 28 77,117 6,106 | 19-3 
1945-46 | 431,549 25,234 15-1f¢ 62,520 21,790 6 11-6 79,309 6,618 20°3 
1946-47 | 432,621 40,277 23-6 15,682 8,025 | 10 28f 65,828 5,504 20-3 
1947-48 | 422,260 63,713 379 95,227 56,454 | 11 103 81,439 8,030 24°0 
* See explanation in penultimate paragraph preceding this table. + Based upon price paid by 


agreement by United Kingdom Government. 


Market receipts of wheatgrowerg were augmented by bounty or other 
direct governinental assistance in the seasons 1931-82 to 1935-36, in 1938-39 
and 1940-41, and again from 1944-45 to 1946-47. In addition, the war-time 
and post-war wheat pool distributions included part of the proceeds of the 
Flour Tax which ceased as from 22nd December, 1947. In years of 
great seasonal adversity, growers were assisted on the basis of sown 
acreage which yielded no grain or only a few bushels per acre. Consequently 
the average values shown in the table for seasons such as 1944-45 and 1946- 
41, derived by relating all proceeds of assistance to the very small harvests, 
do not reflect the real unit values of wheat produced in those seasons. 
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Particulars showing the extent of governmental assistance to wheat 
growers since 1938-39 and the extent to which the value of wheat (grain) 
production in New South Wales was increased thereby are as follows :— 


Table 648.—Governmental Assistance in Relation to Value of Production of 


Wheat (grain). 


Governmental Assistance. Av. Value Governmental Assistance.| ay, Value 

of wheat of ne ne 

per bushel per bushe 
Season, Tequivalent | excluding Scason, Equivalent excluding ‘ 
Amount, | per bushel |Government Amouut, | per bushel eA aiden 

of wheat, | Assistance. of wheat. spistance. 


& d, s. d. & d. s. d. 
1938-39 1,329,180 5-3 1 10-0 1943-44 814,956 41 4 55 
1939-40 306,788 1:0 2 10-9 1944-45 1,860,840 19-1 3 7-7 
1040-41 583,853 5-8 312 1945-46 442,900 1:7 6 9-9 
1041-42 297,372 15 3 21 1946-47 1,508,380 23-1 8 37 
1942-48 353,560 16 3.101 1947-48 124,820 0:3 11 103 


The subsidisation of butter commenced in the season 1942-43. Subsidy 
is distributed through the factories and the price paid for milk or cream 
for butter since that season has included subsidy, with the effect upon 
value of production in New South Wales as indicated in the following 
statement :— 


Table 649.—Governmental Assistance in Relation to Value of Production 
of Butter. 


‘ | 

Governmental Assistance, Ay. Value Governmental Assistance. Av. Value 
per lb. per lb. 

ae Bguivatont | excluding || Season Tiquivatent | excluding 

Amount. ee Assistance. Amount. pee ee Assistance. 

& d. d. & d, d, 
1942-43 483,245 1-24 14-75 1945-46 | 1,175,984 3°80 16-47 
1943-44 1,460,983 3-09 14-60 1946-47 785,981 3-12 17-20 
1044-45 1,382,409 4:63 14:70 1947-48 | 1,335,054 4-21 19°73 


Wool production reached a record in 1941-42, and clips were heavy from 
1939-40 to 1948-44, but severe drought subsequently caused heavy losses of 
sheep, and clips were about 20 per cent, below the high war-time level from 
1945-46 to 1947-48. Nevertheless, as the result of the sharp and progressive 
post-war rise in wool prices, the value to woolgrowers in 1947-48 was, by 
far, the greatest ever recorded. 


Except for average crops from 1941-42 to 1948-44, poor to very poor wheat 
harvests alternated with average to very large wheat yields during the war 
period. Severely affected by drought, wheat production in 1944-45 was very 
poor and the harvest of 1946-47 was the poorest since 1919-20, but that of 
1947-48 surpassed the previous record (1982-83) by 20 per cent, The effect 
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upon the return to farmers im adverse seasons was cusliioned to some extent 
by relatively: high unit values -and governmental assistance, The value of 
wheat production in 1947-48 was unprecedented, attaining within 5 per cent. 
of the aggregate value during the preceding five seasons. 


Production of milk for butter contracted almost uninterruptedly during 
the war years and in 1946-47 (a.very dry season), the output of butter was 
only 55 per cent. of the quantity in 1988-39. An increase in 1947-48 brought 
it-within 82 per cent. of the pre-war level and as a result of higher market 
prices and subsidy payments, the value to dairy farmers was, with one 
exception (1920-21), the greatest. on. record. 


The factors affecting the production and value of these major products 
are reviewed in more detail in the chapters of this volume relating to the 
rural industries. 


Estria atep Net Vatu or ProDucTION—PRIMARY INDUSTRIES, 


The foregoing estimates of the value of primary production represent 
gross: values (at the place of production), including such costs as fodder 
eonsumed by farm stock, seed, fertilisers, spraying, and water used in 
irrigating, etc. By deducting the estimated cost of these items from the 
gross values, without deduction for depreciation of capital, machinery or 
plant, the net values of primary production have been estimated for the 
year 1928-29 to 1947-48 as follows :— 


Table 650.—Net Value of Primary Production. 
(Value in £ thousand at Place of Production.) 


: Agricul- Dairying” Total: Forestry, Pare Total 

Year, Pastoral, tural a ea ; rene Peete Mining. Primary. 
1928-29 40,356 15,631; 12;092 68,079 5,241! 85722. 82;042 
1930-31 17,592 9,776 10,383 37,751 2,608 5,249: 45,608 
1931-32 19,024 12;969 9,624 41,617 2,527 5,074 49,218 
1935-36 32,799 14,139 11,466 58,404 4,117 6,792 69,313 
1936-37 39,300 20,515 11,357 71,172 4,145 8,350 83,667 
1937-38 33,939 16,260 12,480 62,679 3,798 10,416 76,893 
1938-39 23,613 13,401 13,147 50,161 3,429 9,948 63,538- 
1939-40 34,562 18,093 13,266 65,921 3,658 10,927 80,506 
1940-41 35,305 11,215 13,368 59,888 4,646 10,233- 74,767 
1941-42 34,121 16,043: 12,834 62,998 - 6,045 12,403 81,446 
1942-43 38,212 24,444 17,070 79,726 5,507 12,897 98,130 
1943-44 42,580 27,916 18,112 88,608 7,026 13,158 | 108;792' 
1944-45 37,452 17,499 20,080 75,031 7,048 13,137 95, 2:16) 
1945-46 34,043 39,345 21,596 94,984 8,908 13,116 | 117,008 
1946-47 52,666 20,285 21,179 94,130 10,338 16,506 | 120,974 
1947-48 76,622 71,003 25,692 | 173,317 9,284 22,285 | 204,886 


Details regarding deductions from the gross values are published. in 
the chapters of this volume relating to the rural industties:: 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


‘The collection and .expenditure ‘of. public moneys .in New South Wales 


sare controlled. by four. authorities, viz.:—(1) The Government of the State 


of New South Wales; (2) the Government of the:Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia; (3) the Municipal, Shire, and County Councils (local governing 
‘bodies operating in defined areas); and (4) statutory bodies appointed by 
the Government to administer such public services as railways, tramways, 
‘water and sewerage, Sydney harbour, irrigation, and inain roads. 


The governmental revenue of the State Government is derived mainly 
from Commonwealth contributions under the uniform taxation laws and 
the Financial Agreement; State taxes; the State lottery; and the sale and 
leasing of its lands and forests. The expenditure of the State on govern- 
‘mental ‘account includes the cost of such services as education, public 
“health, law and order, social aid, navigation (in part), water conservation 
and irrigation, administration of land, agriculture, mining, fisheries, 
-and ‘factory laws, and the development and maintenance of the resources 
of the State, also public debt charges (in so far as they are not borne by 


“State undertakings). 


The governmental revenue of the Commonwealth Government is derived 
largely from customs and excise duties and taxes on income. Its expenditure 
‘is mainly in connection with war, defence and repatriation services, social 
services, including age, invalid and widows’ pensions, maternity and child 
allowances and uneniployment aud sickness benefits; navigation (in part); 
bounties on production; the control of customs; post office; representation 
abroad; meteorological services; certain legal services; paymeuts to the 
States, and public debt charges. 


Local governing bodies levy rates on the capital value of lands within 
tthe areas administered by them. They provide minor services to meet local 
‘needs, ‘such .as streets and roads, recreation areas, the supervision of build- 
ing operations, and, in some cases, the provision of public services. In 
general the cost of these services is defrayed from the rates but charges are 
imposed for special services rendered. 


The revenue of the statutory bodies administering railways, tramways, 
‘Sydney harbour works, etc., is derived almost entirely from charges for the 
use of services which they administer, and all are ultimately subject 
to the coutrol of the Government. Revenue by way of motor taxes is used 
-for the mostipart by the Main Roads Department on the construction and 
aqmaintenance of roads.throughout the State. 


Both State and Federal: Governments have power to raise loans on their 
own security subject to approval by the Australian .Loan Council. The 
coustitution of the sinking fund dnd the management of the public debt are 
‘regulated by the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and 
‘States, described on page 800 hereof. 


Municipalities, shires, county councils, and boards administering water 
supply ‘services in the Metropolitan and Hunter districts and in Broken 
‘Hill have power to raise:loans under certain conditions. Such loans are 
‘subject to the approval of the Governor and (if -in excess of £100,000) of 
the Australian Loan Council. 
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TAXATION. 


The following statement shows particulars of taxation collected in New 
South Wales by State instrumentalities during the five years ended 30th 
June, 1948. State income tax collected after 1941-42 consists of arrears of 
tax only. Receipts from Commonwealth reimbursements under the uniform 
income tax and entertainments tax schemes, described later, are shown 
at the foot of the table. 


Table 651.—State and Local Taxation in New South Wales. 


a er 1o4a-44, | 1944-45. | 1945-46 | 1940-47. | 1947-48, 
STATE, £ £ £ £ £ 
Income Tax ... ee wat 797,747 526,010 471,791| + 344,749) + 238,609 
Land Tax ‘ite oa ian 3,140 2,283 2,326 2,180 1,966 
Probate es Sd ..| 2,710,824) 2,779,572) 3,317,401] 3,689,983} 4,610,742 
Stamp Duties... Des ...| 1,214,661] 1,887,286) 1,653,851| 2,135,637} 2,462,483 
Racing and Betting Taxes ... 547,457 686,693 881,898 906,466} 1,066,611 
Liquor Licences as 7 627,609 686,904 751,923 884,288] 1,078,646 
Other... 0 cs 65,154 63,418 66,674, 77,836 79,210 
Total Governmental Taxation) 5,966,592) 6,082,166] 7,145,864) 8,041,139] 9,533,267 
Motor Tax, Licences, etc.t— | 2,326,186] 2,370,442] 2,618,341] 2,937,593] 8,469,003 


Total, State Taxation 8,292,778| 8,452,608] 9,764,205] 10,978,732) 13,002,270 


Locat Rates 


Municipalities, etc. + 
General Services ... ...| 5,902,497| 6,914,529] 6,063,698) 6,742,581] 7,198,857 
Wator, Sewerage, etc. ... 582,945 583,185 595,282 625,725 691,829 

Special Boards— 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage| 3,337,128] 3,377,615) 3,429,008] 3,540,620) 3,712,948 


Total Local Rates 9,822,565} 9,875,329] 10,087,988! 10,908,926] 11,598,634 


Total State and Local 18,115,343) 18,327,937) 19,852,198] 21,887,658] 24,600,904 


Commonwealth Reimburse- a 
ments—Uniform Tax 14,719,083] 14,990,820} 15,045,039) 16,127,942] 18,302,325 


* Motor taxes, etc., are credited to special Road and Transport Funds. (See page 779.) 
f Year ended 31st December preeeding, + £4,309 receivable in 1946-47 was not credited until 1947-48. 


The amount of Federal taxation borne by the people of New South 
Wales cannot be determined definitely. Portion of customs and excise 
revenue collected in the State relates to goods consumed in other 
States. Federal land and income taxes paid by persons owning property 
and deriving income in more than one State are included in assessments 
made by the Central Office, and are not allocated to the individual States. 
The average amount of Federal taxation per head of population in the 
Commonwealth was £41 9s, 11d. in 1948-44, £45 145, 2d. in 1944-45, 
£47 5s. 3d. in 1945-46, £49 14s. 4d. in 1946-47 and £54 8s. 9d. in 1947-48, 
The net amount of taxation retained by the Commonwealth, after reim- 
bursing the States under the uniform income and entertainments tax 
schemes was £36 19s. 7d., £41 8s. 3d., £42 15s, £44 9s. 4d. and £48 7s. 1d. 
in the respective years. 
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The amounts stated in Table 651 are shown below at their equivalent 
rates per head of population :— 


Table 652.—-State and Local Taxation per Head of Population. 


Head of Taxation or Charge. | 1943-44, | 1044-45, | 1945-46. 1946-47, 1947-48, 
! 
Stare, £5, d. £8. d. £5 a/£5. d./ £8. d. 
e 0 5 6 0 3 =7 03 83/0 2 4/0 17 
piece Tee 01811) 019 2| 1 2 8/1 411/110 8 
Stamp Duties 0 8 5 09 3 011 3/014 5/016 4 
ee Taxes 0310) 049! 06 0;/061\/071 
Other 04 5| 04 9/05 1/06 0/07 2 
0 0 5 0 0 5 00 6/0 0 610 0 6 
Total Governmental Taxation| 2 1 6 2111 28 9/214 3/3 3 4 
Motor Tax, Licences, etc. «| 016 3 0 16 01710;01910/;1 3 1 
Total State Taxation 217 9 218 3 3 67/314 1|)4 6 5 
Loca Ratrs. 
Municipalities, etc.*—- 
General Services hie veal > 2 209 2 14/2 5 6/2 710 
Water, Sewerage, etc. of O 4 1 04 0); 0 41/0 4 38/0 4 7 
Special Boards— 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage..| 1 3 3) 1 38 4) 1 38 5/1 3811/1 4 9 
Total Local Rates... «| 8 8 5 3 8 1 3 810|3813 8/3817 2 
Total State and Local «| 6 6 2 6 6 4 615 5/7 7 9/8 8 7 
Commonwealth Reimburse- 
ments—Uniform Tax wo) 5 2 6] 5 8 4] 6 2 7/5 810/61 8 


* Amounts for year ended 3ist December preceding, 


eo STATE TAXES. 


State Lanp Tax. 


State land tax is levied only on freehold tenures in the unincorporated 
districts of the Western Division where local rates are not imposed. The 
rate of tax is 1d. in the £1 on the unimproved value of such lands. For the 
purpose of assessment a statutory deduction of £240 is made from the 
assessed value of the lands held by each individual. The amount of land 
tax collected in the year ended 30th June, 1948 was £1,966. 


Stare Income Tax, 


Taxation on incomes was levied by the State of New South Wales 
from 1896 to 1941-42, the tax in the last year being levied on income 
derived in 1940-41. The State tax was discontinued in accordance with 
the Commonwealth uniform income tax plan described at page 758, 


The reimbursements receivable yearly by the State under the uniform 

o tax plan are shown below. The total amount receivable is reduced by the 
arrears of State income tax collected in the year and the balance igs pay- 
able as grant by the Commonwealth. Included in the grants are £120,623 
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for the period October to June, 194248; and £160,880°in each of! the next. 
three years, received as separate grants in respect of the uniform. enter- 
tainments tax; after 1945-46 one grant was made covering both income 
tax and eutertainments tax. Preceding 1942-48, the State collected in 
income taxation £12,708,150 in 1988-39, £15,284,281 in 1939-40, £16,695,559 
in 1940-41 and £16,935,929 in 1941-42; entertainments tax collected in these 
years amounted to £160,788, £154,180, £161,176 and £160,830, respectively, 
and £46,907 was collected in the three months ended 80th September, 1942. 


Table 653.—Receipts by New South Wales under Uniform Taxation. 


Year Common- | Arrears of Total Year Common- | Arrears of Total | 
ended wealth State Reimburse- ended wealth State Reimburse- 
30th June. Grant. Tax. ment. 30th June, Grant. Tax. ment, 
. & & & & & & 
1948 ...]. 11,266,758 4,209,865 15,476 623 1947 16,127,942 349,058 16,477,000 
1944...) 14,719,083 797,747 15,516,830 1948 18,302,325 234,300 18,536,625" 
1945...) 14,990,820 526,010 15,516,830 1949 * * 22,021,712 
1946 .../ 15,045,089 471,791 15,516,830 
* Not available, 


The arrears of State income tax as shown for 1942-48 excludes £187,592 
eredited in the accounts of that year but not counted for purposes of 
uniform tax reimbursements as the amount was actually collected in 
1941-42. The arrears for 1946-47 include £4,309 which, though applicable 
to that year, was not credited in the State accounts until] 1947-48, 


Strate Propare Duties. 


Probate Duties have been imposed by the State continuously since 1880. 
The tax is payable on assessment or within six months after the death of 
the deceased. Rates and incidence of the tax were altered in 1921, 1931, 
1983 and 1989. 


Estates of members of the: Naval, Military and Air Forces of the 
British Empire and Allies who died during the World War 1939-45 or subse- 
quently, as a result of injuries received or disease contracted on active 
service, have been exempted. 


The dutiable value of an estate is the assessed value of all property of 
the deceased: situated in New South Wales at his. death, and in case of 
deceased persous domiciled in New South Wales.at death, personal property 
outside New South Wales. Irrespective of domicile at death;, an estate 
includes every specialty debt secured to the deceased over property in New 
South Wales. Where duty is paid on personal property situate in any 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions outside New South Wales, a refund is 
allowed of:the duty paid in the Dominions or the duty paid in New South 
Wales, whichever. is the less. 


Deductions-are allowed in respect of all debts actually due and owing by 
deceased... 


Probate duty is levied: under several scales of rates graded’ according 
to the value-of the estate, andthe rates rise with each additional £11000" 
of value to the maximum where the value exceeds £100,000 if the deceased 
was domiciled in New South Wales, or £75,000 if domiciled’ elsewhere at 
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déath. The lowest: scale applies to bequests of a philanthropic nature, as 
specified in the Stamp Duties Acts and, there are. separate scales. for, 
property of persous domiciled in New South Wales at date of death, which: 
passes to beneficiaries within. certain degrees of kinship. Where dif- 
ferent scales apply to various portions of an estate, duty under each 
scale is calculated according to the rate applicable to the total amount 
of the estate. For example, if. the dutiable value of the estate of a person 
with local domicile at death is valued at £10,000, the rate of duty on the 
portion passing to public hospitals, etc., is 44 per cent.; on the portion 
passing’ to widow or lineal issue 5} per cent., or to widower, brother or 
sister or issue of such, 74 per cent.; and on other property 104 per cent. 
Duty is not charged on estates of persons with New South Wales: domicile 
if.the. value does not exceed £500, nor on property passing to widow or! 
children under 21 years of age if the value of the estate does not exceed: 
£1,000. 


The rate of duty payable under the various scales where the date of 
death was Tth November, 1939-or later, are shown in the following table :— 


Table 654.—State Probate Duties (N.S.W.)—Rates. 


Rates of Duty Payable on Property— 


Passing to public Passiug to Passing to 
hospital or trust | widow or lineal | widower, lineal 
Final Balance of Estate. for poor relicf issue of ancestor, brother 
or education in deceased. or sister or Other. 
New South * issue of brother 
Wales, or sister. 
A. B. C. 
£ Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Domicile in New South Wales. 


501 to 1,000 ... nee 2 3 | 5 | 8 
Rising by 4 } per cent. per £1,000 to— 
3,001 to 4,000 ... a 2} | 4 | 6 9 
Rising by } per cent. per £1,000 to— 
60,001 to 61,000 a 17 18} | 204 234, 
Rising by + { per cent. per £1,000 to— 
76,001 to 76,000 20 | 22 | 24 27 
Rising by 2 per cent. per £1,000 to— 
100,001 and over ... oe 25 27 | 29 32" 
Domicile outside New South Wales. 
500 or under ... see 3 & 
601 to 1,000 ... se 34 84 
Rising by 4 per cent. per £1,000 to— 
50,001 to 51,000 aa 20 25 
Rising by 4 { per cent. per £1,009 to— 
65,001 to 66,000 sas 23 30 


Rising by + per cent. per £1,000 to— 
75,001 and over ... ay 25 32 


* Lower rates may be charged if estate does not exceed £5,000, see below. 
+ The rate in Column A rises by + per cent. per £1,000. 
¢.The rate in Column A rises by } per ceut, per £1,000. 


Provision is-made for abatement: of duty, where necessary, so: that the: 
value of the estate will not be reduced by the tax below the: value- (less: 
duty) of an estate of the highest value taxable in the next lower grade, 
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If the value of an estate—local domicile—does not exceed £5,000, property 
passing to widow and/or children under 21 years of age is dutiable as 
follows :— 


Final Balance of Estate— Rate of Duty. 
£ £ 
501 to 1,000 eu ay Exempt. ; 
1,001 to 2,000 wae van $ rates in Column B of Table 654. 
5 


2,001 to 3,000 
3,001 to 4,000 
4,001 to 5,000 


Particulars of the amount of probate duty collected in each of the past 
five years are shown in Table 651. The number and value of estates 
assessed annually are shown in the chapter “Private Finance” of this 
Year Book, and in greater detail in the Statistical Register of New South 
Wales. 


Opa Pies OF} 


Stare Stamp Duties. 


Stamp Duty is imposed on a considerable number of legal and commer- 
cial documents, as described in the 1939-40 issue of the Year Book, The 
rates of certain stamp duties were increased as from 7th November, 1989. 


The amount of Stamp Duty collected in each of the past five years is 
shown in Table 651. 


Statp Taxes on Ractna anp Bertina. 


Taxes in respect of horse and greyhound racing and trotting contests 
include taxes on racing clubs and associations aud on bookmakers which 
were first imposed by the Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915. 


Taxes in respect of racing clubs are levied on licence or registration 
fees received from bookmakers, including a charge imposed since 1st 
January, 1948, by metropolitan horse racing clubs of 1 per cent. on book- 
makers’ turnover. The existing rates of tax are 50 per cent. of the fees 
and charge for racecourses within 40 miles of the General Post Office, 
Sydney, and 20 per cent. of the fees in respect of other racecourses. 


Greyhound racing clubs which conduct meetings within 40 miles of the 
General Post Office, Sydney, are required to pay tax at the rate of 15 per 
cent. of their gross income arising out of the conduct of these meetings. 


Taxes payable by bookmakers comprise a registration tax, stamp duty 
on bets made, and a tax on the total amount of bets. 


The registration tax is payable in respect of the licences issued by the 
racing clubs and associations to entitle bookmakers to operate on various 
racecourses or groups of racecourses. 


Stamp duty is payable on betting tickets issued by bookmakers; also 
on the number of credit bets made, at the same rate as if tickets were 
issued. Since the 1st October, 1982 the rates have been one penny for 
each ticket issued in the saddling paddock and one-halfpenny in the other 
parts of the racecourse, 


A tax on bookmakers’ turnover has been charged since 1st October, 1932 
as a percentage levy on the total amount of bets made by backers. The 
rate was first fixed at 1 per cent., reduced to 4 per cent. on 1st January, 
1988, and increased to 4 per cent. on 4th November, 1939. 
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Totalisator Tax is payable by registered racing clubs and associations 
which, when directed by the Government, must establish an approved 
totalisator on the racecourses at which they hold race meetings. Com- 
mission is deducted by the club concerned from the total amount invested 
by patrons, a proportion being paid as tax to the Treasury and the balance 
retained by the club. Since 1st January, 1938 the rate of commission has 
been 10 per cent. of the investments. The Government’s share is 5 per cent. 
in respect of metropolitan meetings (except trotting) and 2 per cent. else- 
where, also unpaid fractions and unclaimed dividends; and the clubs retain 
5 per cent. and 8 per cent., respectively. 

The following table shows the total amount of taxation collected by the 
State in connection with betting, horse and greyhound racing in the last 
ten years; the statement includes tax on admission to racecourses, which 
was discontinued in October, 1942, on the introduction of the uniform 
entertainments tax plan. 


Table 655.—State Taxes on Racing and Betting, 


Race-courses 
Admissions.* 


Year Racing Book- Book- 


ended | Clubs and Betting 
; makers makers Totalisator.| Greyhound Other Total. 
pee ee Licences, | Turnover.| Tickets. Meetings | Meetings 
une. a (Sydney | (intertain- 
an ments Tax). 
Newcastle). t 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1939 | 94,125 | 35,579 | 63,483 | 58,996 94,155 14,371 44,716 | 395,425 
1940 | 91,622 | 32,749 | 80,454 | 55,142 | 102,508 13,104 50,130 | 425,709 
1941 | 84,121 | 30,462 | 98,888 | 55,365 | 121,771 14,160 49,706 | 454,473 
1942 | 65,779 | 31,409 | 82,369 | 46,421 | 112,600 10,348 49,644 | 398,570 
1943 | 40,969 | 31,134 | 73,863 | 40,295 | 143,068 1,723*| 24,811*) 355,863 


1944 49,483 | 34,894 | 142,515 | 57,877 | 262,687 ate aa 547,456 

1945 65,315 | 41,874 | 182,464 | 65,053 | 331,987 _ tes 686,693 

1946 76,134 | 44,833 | 257,972 | 77,570 | 425,389 aa wate 881,898 

1947 92,181 | 47,281 | 276,904 | 76,675 | 413,425 oe wea 906,466 

1948 | 109,716 | 45,978 | 328,696 | 97,865 | 484,356 Soe ss 1,066,611 
* Discontinued on 1st October, 1942, t~ Calendar year ended six months earlier. 


Commonwealth entertainments tax collected on admissions to race meet- 
ings in New South Wales amounted to £81,371 in the nine months ended 
30th June, 1948, £168,013 in 1948-44, £184,479 in 1944-45, £237,125 in 
1945-46, and £265,986 in 1946-47; these amounts are exclusive of tax on 
periodical and season tickets. 


Further references to taxes on betting and racing are contained in 
the chapter “Social Condition.” 


State ENTERTAINMENTS Tax. 


The tax on admissions to entertainments imposed by the State Govern- 
ment as from 1st January, 1930, was discontinued on Ist October, 1942, 
in accordance with the uniform tax plan described on the next page. 
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Strate Motor Tax. 


Taxes are levied by the State on motor vehicles, and fees and charges 
are imposed in respect of motor transport services and the registration 
and licensing of vehicles and drivers in terms of the Motor Vehicles 
(Taxation) Act, the Motor Tax Management .Act, the ‘Transport Act, 
and the State “Iransport (Co-ordination) Act. “Details as to the rates 
of taxes, fees and charges, the amounts collected and their allocation 
among the various road and transport funds are shown in the chapter 
“Motor and’ Other Licensed’ Vehicles” of this Year Book. See also Tables 
651 and 668 in this chapter, 


COMMONWEALTH TAXES. 
Unirorst Income TAX AND ENTERTAINMENTS Tax. 


Plans to achieve uniformity in the taxation of incomes and entertain- 
ments throughout Australia were adopted in 1942, and the Commonwealth 
became the sole authority levying these taxes. Formerly the Commonwealth 
and each of the States levied separate taxes on incomes and each of the 
States, except Queensland, taxed entertainments. 

‘The uniform income tax, introduced as from 1st July, 1942, was first 
levied on income derived in 1941-42. The uniform entertainments tax 
operated as from 1st October, 1942. Initially the plans were devised as 
temporary war-time measures. In 1946, however, the Commonwealth 
passed legislation continuing the uniform income tax indefinitely, and the 
uniform entertainments tax has been continued in practice. 

The States are reimbursed for vacating these fields of taxation by annual 
grants from the Commonwealth. Separate reimbursement grants were 
paid in respect of each tax until the end of 1945-46, when provision was 


.mmade for the payment of an annual grant covering both taxes. Payment 


of these grants is conditional upon a State refraining from levying tax 
on incomes; a similar restraint upon State taxation of entertainments 
was suspended as from 1st July, 1946. 

Annually from 1942-48 each State received in respect of the uniform 
income tax a fixed sum (aggregate for all States £33,489,000) calculated on 
the basis of its average receipts from income tax in the two years ended 
30th June, 1941. Under the uniform entertainments tax an annual aggre- 
gate gvant of £765,787 (£574,841 for nine months in 1942-48) was paid to 
the States, each receiving an amount equal to its collections. of entertain~ 
ments tax in 1941-49, 

The-scale of reimbursements was increased under the legislation of 1946 
and: provision for further increase was:made in 1947 and again in 1948, 


The 1946 plan provided for an aggregate grant of £40,000,000 in 1946-47 
and 1947-48, and in. each year thereafter the aggregate grant’ was ‘to: be 
determined by increasing the sum of £40,000,000 proportionately with the 
growth of population since 1st July, 1947, and further increasing the 
resultant amount by a percentage equal to one-half the percentage increase 
in the average wage per person employed as compared with the average 
wage in 1946-47. 

By the 1947 amendment the minimum aggregate grant for 1947-48, and 
later years was raised to £45,000,000. Any excess of £45,000,000 over the 
aggregate grant as determined under the 1946 plan was to be payable as a 
separate supplementary grant. 
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The 1948 amendments varied the formula for determining the total 
amount to be distributed amongst the States in 1948-49 and subsequent 
years. For each of these years the aggregate grant is to be computed ‘by 
inereasing the sum of £45,000,000 (in place of £40,000,000 as formerly) in 
the proportion which the total population of the States at the beginning 
of the year bears to the population at 1st July, 1947, and increasing the 
resultant amount by the full (instead of one-half) percentage, if any, by 
which the average wage per person employed in the year preceding the 
year of grant exceeds the average wage in 1945-46 (instead of 1946-47), 


The annual reimbursements in the years 1942-48 to 1948-49 and their dis- 
tribution amongst the States are shown in the following table:— 


Table 656.—Annual Reimbursements to States under ‘Uniform Taxation.” 


Amount Reimbursed to States. Proportion of Total, 
State: 1942-43 1942-43 | 1046-47 
to 1946-47, 1947-48, 1948-49. to and 1948-49, 
er Sau 1045-46.) 1047-48. 
£ & & £ per cent.(per cent.|/per cent, 
New South Wales ...| 15,516,830 | 16,477,000 | 18,537,000 | 22,021,712 : : "98 
Victoria os «| 6,890,259 8,860,000 9,967,000 | 12,008,479 | 20-11 22:15 2251 
Queensland ... | 5,821,000 8,601,000 7,426,000 8,832,622 | 16°99 16-50 16-43 
South Australia we| 2,458,043 3,458,000 3,890,000 4,630,081 7-18 8-65 8-62 
Western Australia...) 2,644,186 3,384,000 3,807,000 4,404,632 7:72 8-46 8-36 
Tasmania Sek aa 924,469 1,220,000 1,373,000 1,666,045 2:70 3-05 3:10 
Total ... — ...| 34,254,787 | 40,000,000 | 45,000,000 | 53,744,471 |100-00 |100-00 | 100-00 


* Total reimbursements, comprising Commonwealth grant and arrears of State income tax collected. 
+ Total reduced by £191,446 in 1942-43 as uniform Entertaiuments Tax operated only nine months, 


Of the basic grants of £40,000,000' in 1946-47 and 1947-48 each State 
received a prescribed amount and the supplementary grant of £5,000,000 
in 1947-48 was allocated in the same proportions. After 1947-48 the aggre- 
gate grant is distributable in accordance with the following formula:— 


(a) In nine years, 1948-49 to 1956-57; a part of the total diminishing 
by one-tenth yearly from nine-tenths in 1948-49 to one-tenth in 
1956-57 is to be allocated in the same proportions as the sum of 
£40,000,000 in 1946-47. The balance (ie, one-tenth in 1948-49, 
rising to nine-tenths in 1956-57) is to be distributed in proportion 
to the: populations of. the States as adjusted™ to give weight 
to the number of school children and relative sparsity of popula- 
tion. 


(b) In 1957-58 and each year thereafter the total amount is to be 
distributed in proportion to the adjusted population® of the 
States. 


@) The adjusted population of a State in any year is calenlated by adding 
to the population at the beginning of the year four ‘times the number of children 
aged 5 to 15 years, and increasing the resultant number by a percentage equal 
to the perceutage which the sum of— 

(a) three-quarters of the population in areas with density of less than one 
person per square mile, 
(b) half the population in areas with a density of one and under two 
persons per square mile, and 
(ec): one-quarter of the population in. areas-:with a density of two. and under: 
three persons per square mile, 
is of the total population. 
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If in any year the amount due to a State as thus calculated is less than 
the amount allotted to it in 1946-47, the State is to be paid the same as 
in 1946-47, and the balance is to be distributed amongst the remaining 
States as if they were all the States. 


The reimbursements denoted are the gross amounts receivable by the 
States under the uniform tax plan. The amount receivable from the 
Commonwealth as grant in any year is the net amount after deducting 
arrears of State income tax collected in the year. In the event of the 
uniform income tax ceasing to operate an amount equivalent to the 
aggregate of such deductions, less refunds of State taxes made by the 
Commonwealth, is to be paid to the States, with interest thereon to 30th 
June, 1946, at a rate not less than 38 per cent. per annum. Collections 
of arrears of State income taxes totalled £11,003,658 to 30th June, 1948, 
while the Commonwealth paid £1,842,245 in refunds of State income taxes. 


CoMMONWEALTH INcomE TAx AND SociaL SERVICES CoNnTRIBUTION. 
Income tax has been levied by the Commonwealth since 1915-16. 


Commonwealth taxation of incomes of individuals is levied in the form 
of “income tax” and “social services contribution.” The social services 
contribution was introduced as from 1st January, 1946; proceeds of the 
levy are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund and are then transferred 
to the National Welfare Fund for expenditure on social services (see the 
chapter “Social Condition”). 


Company income tax is levied on income derived in the year preceding 
the year of tax, and the tax is payable in a lump sum following the issue 
of an assessment notice, 


As from July, 1944, the taxation on incomes of individuals, including the 
social services contribution since January, 1946, has been on the “pay as 
you earn” system. Under this system, individuals are required to make 
payments on a prescribed scale during a year on account of tax on income 
derived in that year. In the case of employees instalments are deducted 
at the source from weekly, etc., salaries and wages. Non-employees are 
required to pay in lump sum a provisional tax which, as a rule, is calculated 
on the assumption that income of the current year will be equal to that 
of the previous year. The actual liability for income tax and social 
services contribution is finally assessed from returns which all taxpayers 
must render after the close of the income year. Differences between instal- 
ments and provisional tax paid, and the liability assessed, are adjusted in 
assessment notices. 


Residents of Australia are liable for tax on income derived in Aus- 
tralia and on dividends from sources outside Australia. The tax on ex~ 
Australian dividends is, however, limited to any excess of Australian tax 
over non-Australian tax thereon. Other income from non-Australian 
sources is exempt if subject to tax in the country where it is derived. 


Non-Residents of Australia are liable for tax on income derived from 
sources within Australia. 


An agreement between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Australia provides for the avoidance of double taxation of income originat- 
ing in one country and accruing to a resident of the other country. 
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Zone Allowances of £20 or £120 are made as a special deduction from the 
income of residents of certain prescribed areas by reason of uncongenial 
climatic conditions, isolation and high living costs. 


Hzemptions—Certain incomes are exempt from income tax and social 
services contribution, including the official salary of the Governor-General, 
the State Governors and official representatives of other countries, and of 
prescribed international organisations; the revenue of local authorities 
and of charitable, religious, scientific and similar institutions not carried 
on for gain; income from gold mining; war pensions and invalid, old age 
and widows’ pensions; child endowment; and Commonwealth unemployment 
and sickness benefits. 


There is a general exemption from social services contribution where the 
income does not exceed £104, and from income tax on incomes up to £250 in 
1947-48 and £850 in 1948-49. Where, however, there are dependants the 
concessions allowed have the effect of raising the limit of exemption as 
illustrated in the following table :— 


Table 657.—Limits of Income not Subject to Tax. 


1946-47, 1047-48, 1948-49, 
Individuals with = 

Dependants as under. aoe Iucome elas Income serioas Income 
Contribution} 7% | Bunion, | "| ation, | 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

None eae a 104 200 104 250 104 350 
Wife yi, ag 156 "280 200 396 200 501 
» and child... 175 345 283 613 283 613 
%5 » two children 211 378 317 572 317 669 
» 95 three children} 257 412 350 630 350 7126 
» yy four children 277 447 400 689 400 783 


Taxable Income is gross income less expenses incurred in earning it, 


Rates of T'av—The rates of social services contribution are the same 
for both personal exertion income and property income, but the rates of 
income tax are generally higher on property than on personal exertion 
income. In the case of composite incomes the rate of income tax applicable 
to each class of income is that which would have applied if the whole 
income had been -derived from that class, 


Where income is derived from agricultural or pastoral pvrsuits the 
rates are determined by averaging the taxable income from all sources 
over a period of five years ending with the year of income. 


Rates of Social Services Contribution—1947-48 and 1948-49 Income.— 
The contribution is levied on taxable income as determined for purpose 
of income tax. Concessions for dependants, medical expenses, etc., which 
in the case of income tax are allowable as rebates of tax, are made by 
adjustment of the rate of contribution where the taxable income exceeds 
the sum of the rebatable amounts (see page 763) by less than £250 in 
1947-48 or £350 in 1948-49. Where the excess of taxable income is greater 
the concessions are allowed in the income tax assessment, 
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The rates of social services contribution per £1 of taxable income are as 
‘indicated below :— 


(a) Basic Rate, payable by individuals not entitled to concessional 
allowances— 


On 1947-48 income, 3d. increasing ‘by 4d. for every £1 by 
which the taxable income exceeds £100 to the maximum 
rate of 18d, on taxable income of £250 and over. 


a On 1948-49 income, 3d. increasing by Ad. for every £1 by 
which the ‘taxable income'exceeds £100 to the maximum 
rate of 18d. on taxable income of £350 and over. 


(b) Conecessional Rate (payable by individuals entitled to concessional 
allowances) ascertained by the following formulae in which B = 
basic rate, T = taxable income (£’s) and RA = rebatable amounts 
(£’s)'as'used in the calculation of concessional rebates of income 


tax— 
On 1947-48 Incomes. On 1948-49 Incomes. 
Taxable Income Rate per £1 in pence | Taxable Income Rate per £1 in pence 
ei05it0 £250 | Bx T— BA | -s105 to e350 | Bx Ea RAL 
£251 and over Bx te. £351 and over B x — * 


* Or basic rate, whichever is the less, 


The contribution payable may not exceed half the excess of the taxable 
income over £104, or where there are dependants, £156. The minimum 
contribution is 10s. 


Rates of Income Tax—The amount of income tax ascertained by re- 
ference to the rates of tax shown below is reducible by rebates calculated 
az described on page 763. Ags an example of the computation of rates of 
tax, the:rate on a taxable:income of £798 derived in 1947-48 from personal 
i exertion is 29,0166d., being the average amount of tax per £1 of income 
| taking £250 @ nil, and £543 @ 42.876d., ie. 543 X [95 -- (543 X .082)]. 


Rates, 1947-48 Income.— 


Taxable Rates of Tax per £1 of Taxable Income. 
Income. Prersonau EXERTION, 
£ £ £ d. d. d. 
251 to'1,000 260 at ‘Nil, balance at 25 increasing by 032 for each £1.of balance, 
1,001 ,, 2,500 1,000 ,, 86-75 3s 73 3 018 F = 
2,501 ,, 5,000 2,500 ,, 74:7 $9 127 %5 007 ¥ 7 
5,001 and over 5,000 ,, 109-6 3 162. 
i PROPERTY. 
‘ £ £ £ d, d. d. 
251 to 500 250 at Nil, balance at 35 inoreasing by -052 for each. £1 of balances 
501 ,, 1,000 500 ,, 24 33 6] $s 032 55 FA 
1,001 ,,‘2,500 1,000 ,, 50-5 % ‘93 5 018 35 os 
2,501 .,, 5,000 2,500 ,, 92:2 5 147 és 003 3 A 


5,001 and over 5,000 ,,, 123-35 » 162, 
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Rates, 1948-49. Income.— 


Taxable Rates of Tax per £1 of Taxable. Income. 
Income, PrrsonaL EXsRTION. 
£ £ £ d. d. d. 
351 to 1,000 350 at ‘Nil, balance at 21 increasing by -03 -for ‘each £1 of balance. 
3,001 ,, 2,000 1,000 ,, .26:325 ny 60 ” “02 9 i 
2,001 ,, 5,000 2,000 ,, 53-1625 35 100 ws -009 os ‘i 
5,001 ,, 9,000 | 5,000 ,, 97-465 » 154 - -001 ;. “. 
9,001 and over 9,000 ,, 124-3694 > 162. 
PROPERTY. 
£ £ £ d d. d. 
351 to 500 3650 at Nil, balance at 30 increasing by -06 for each £1 of balance, 
501 ,, 1,000 500 ,, 11-7 » 48 55 03 ‘5 sa 
1,001 ,, 2,000 | 1,000 ,, 37-35 » 78 i 021 . a 
Se 2001 ,, 5,000 | 2,000 ,,'68175 ~~ 120 i -007 is . 
‘ §,001 and over 5,000 ,, 111-87 » ‘E62. 


Concessional Rebates of Income Tax are based on rebatdble amounts as 
prescribed for allowable dependants and as represented by actual payments 
in respect of certain items of expense incurred by the taxpayer. The amount 
of rebate is calculated by applying to the rebatable amounts the personal 
exertion rate of income tax appropriate to the taxpayex’s total taxable 
income plus 18d., which is the maximum rate of social services contribution. 
The rebatable amounts are indicated below, those relating to dependants 
showing the maximum rebate allowed for each :— 


Rebatable Maximum 


(1) For Dependants :— amount, Rebate, 
£ £ 
a. Spouse (or female relative caring for widowed taxpayer's children) 150 45 
b, Daughter keeping house for widowed taxpayer... aah vw. =150 45 
c. Housekeeper caring for children dependent on taxpayer { w. =150 45 
ad, Mother and Father wholly maintained by taxpayer, each vw. §=150 45 
e, Children under age 16 years— 
one child... es oe ee aie ina a « 100 45 
each other child ...  ... a0 ous a si ww. = 50 15 
f. Invalid child, brother, or sister, age 16 years or over, each ae  T6E 45 
g. Children age 16 to 19 years, at School or University (full time) each —75§ 45 


* A taxpayer (income under £350) entitled to rebate for a dependant is allowed an additional 
rebate of tax on £50 less £1 for every £2 of income in excess of £250. ¢ Not allowed if rebate under 
(a) or (b) is claimed. } Less amonnt of any invalid pension received, 

§ Less value of any Government assistance for education. 


| No rebate is allowed in respect of a spouse (or female relative), or 
7 daughter-housekeeper, whose separate income is £100 or more; full rebate: 
cl is allowed if the separate income does not exceed £50 and partial rebate 
af the income is between £50 and £100. 


(2) The actual payments im respect of the taxpayer, spouse, and children 
—including only those under age 21 years in respect of items (a) to (¢) for: 
(a) medical and hospital expenses (including dental expenses up to £10, 
‘optical expenses and, in case of blindness or total invalidity, pay of 
attendant) up to a maximum of £50 for each member of the family; (b) 
artificial limbs, eyes or hearing aids; (c) funeral expenses up to'£30; and 
(d) life assurance, superannuation and friendly society benefits, up to 
£100. 


(8) The actual payments in respect of (a) annual rates and land tax on 
non-income producing property and (b) gifts of £1 or more for certain phil- 
anthropie or educational objects or defence purposes (not exceeding tax- 
able income). 


cf 
5 
~t 
i 
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The concessional rebates under (1) and (2) above are allowed to resi- 
dents only; those under (8) are allowed to residents and non-residents. 


Other Rebates are the excess of tax at current rates over tax at 1930-31 
rates on interest from Commonwealth loans issued prior to 1st January, 
1940; 2s. in the £1 on interest from Commonwealth loans of later issue and 
State and semi-Governmental loans issued free of State income tax; one- 
third of tax at personal exertion rate on calls paid to companies engaged in 
afforestation or mining or prospecting for gold, oil, and certain other 
minerals. 


Amount of Tax Payable-—Examples of the amount of tax payable on 
incomes of individuals derived in the years 1947-48 and 1948-49, are shown 
in the following table. The amounts are the totals of the separate levies 
for social services contribution and income tax. In the successive income 
years following 1944-45, when the highest war-time rates were applied, the 


rates of tax have been reduced, and in 1947-48 the rebates allowed for 
dependants were enlarged :— 


Table 658.—Tax on Income of Individuals. 


On Property On Personal Exertion Income. 


Income. 
Taxable 
With Dependants, 
Tacome. Without Without : 
Dependants. | Depeudants. Wite Wife and Wife and 
: Child. Two Children, 
Tax (INCOME AND SOCIAL SERVICES) ON INCOME DERIVED IN 1947-48, 
& & 3s. & s. s, 8. £3 
105 010 010 36 
150 5 0 5 0 oa 
200 10 17 10 17 a 
250 18 15* 18 15* 3.15 ‘i 
300 30 7 28 1 11 5 5 
350 43 0 38 0 21 0* 10 10 
400 56 15 48 12 30 7 18 0 
500 87 10 7117 50 6 37 10* 
600 121 15 97 16 73° 7 57 1 
800 198 5 157 12 128 1 108 7 
1,000 285 8 228 2 193 18 171 1 
1,250 405 15 327 12 288 6 262 2 
1,500 535 8 436 9 392 16 363 14 
2,000 822 18 682 6 637 6 6038 4 
3,000 1,494 16 1,275 0 1,230 0 1,187 10 
4,000 2,207 6 1,937 10 1,892 10 1,847 10 
5,000 2,944 16 2,658 7 2,613 7 2,568 7 
10,000 6,694 16 6,408 7 6,363 7 6,318 7 
20,000 14,194 16 13,908 7 13,863 7 13,818 7 
TAX (INCOME AND SOCIAL SERVICES) ON INCOME DERIVED IN 1948-49. 
105 010 0 10 
150 3 15 315 
200 7 10 710 
250 12 10 12 10 
300 18 15 18 15 11 
350 26 5* 26 5* 10 
400 - 36 17 34 14 21 9 17 
500 61 17 53. 9 37 10* 16 
600 90 12 74 14 56 1 0* 38 11* 
800 155 12 124 14 101 6 15 77 19 
1,000 230 12 184 14 157 0 11 129 6 
1,250 336 2 271 3 238 12 18 206 2 
1,500 452 10 368 0 331 4 13 294 8 
2,000 718 2 593 0 548 10 17 604 1 
3,000 1,322 6 1,122 4 1,077 4 16 1,024 16 
4,000 1,984 16 1,726 7 1,681 7 4 1,623 4 
5,000 2,705 12 2,405 10 2,360 10 10 2,300 10 
10,000 6,455 12 6,088 17 6,043 17 5,998 17 5,983 17 
20,000 18,955 12 18,588 17 13,543 17 13,498 17 13,483 17 


* To this level the amount is Social Services Contribution only; succeeding amounts include 
Social Services Contribution at 18d. per £1 of income and the balance is income tax. 
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In the examples no allowance has been made for rebates other than the 
concessional rebates for the dependants indicated. The concessions for 
dependants are the same whether the income is derived from personal 
exertion or property; therefore, the tax payable on property income where 
there is dependent wife or wife and one or two children may be ascer- 
tained by the allowance of concessions equal to the amounts allowed under 
personal exertion income. 


Assessments of Resident Individuals—Analysis of the assessments of 
Commonwealth tax on incomes derived in 1945-46 by individuals resident 
in New South Wales and Australia is shown below. The particulars are 
classified according to the actual income of taxpayers, which includes 
certain deductions of a concessional nature and exempt income. 


Table 659.—Commonwealth Tax Assessments on Incomes Derived in 
1945-46 by Resident Individuals. 


Residents of New South Wales Residents of Australia, 
Grade of 

Actual Income. Number Total Tax Number Total Tax 
of Tax- Income. |Assessed.* of Tax- Income. |Assessed,* 
payers. : * | payers. ic ‘ 

£ £000 £000 £000 £000 
150 and under | 88,359 10,687 400 | 220,366 28,114 1,059 
151 to 200 _ | 108,614 18,339 1,168 | 263,536 46,388 2,933 
201 ,, 250 sis «| 82,790 18,602 1,711 | 219,402 49,327 4,481 
269,763 47,628 3,279 | 703,304 | 128,829 8,473 
251 ,, 300 Bre «| 96,862 26,877 2,611 | 266,362 73,836 7,052 
301 ,, 350 i eo 120,128 39,061 4,328 | 312,094 | 101,484 11,148 
351 ,, 400 ‘ce «| 96,674 36,111 4,604 | 242,171 90,609 11,407 
401 ,, 500 soe ..{ 101,602 45,054 6,884 | 245,503 | 108,813 16,495 

4 
of 685,024 | 194,731 21,706 |1,769,434 | 498,571 54,575 
i 

: 501 ,, 600 4. we 41,418 22,523 4,177 | 102,435 65,711 10,244 
| 601 ,, 800 ... w| 32,944 22,477 4,978 82,678 56,463 12,453 
: 801 ,, 1,000 ... ».| 18,069 11,616 3,019 33,727 29,992 7,787 
772,440 | 251,347 33,880 |1,988,274 | 640,737 85,059 
1,001 to 1,250... aed 8,177 9,097 2,659 21,536 24,002 7,003 
1,251 ,, 1,500 a 4,603 6,295 2,020 12,285 16,778 5,416 
1,501 ,, 2,000 ade 5,089 8,779 3,179 13,111 22,523 8,232 
790,309 | 275,518 41,738 {2,035,206 | 704,040 | 105,710 
2,001 ,, 3,000 ate 3,508 8,411 3,675 9,569 22,949 10,119 
3,001 ,, 4,000 ss 1,106 3,771 1,943 3,165 10,790 5,595 
4,001 ,, 5,000 re 490 2,160 1,219 1,404 6,210 3,476 
795,413 | 289,860 48,575 |2,049,344 | 743,989 | 124,900 
5,001 to 10,000 ‘ive 532 3,465 2,178 1,511 9,890 6,133 
10,001 ,, 15,000 ae 84 984. 679 231 2,742 1,813 
15,001 and over aes 56 1,377 94.7 162 3,944 2,574 
Total wee «| 796,085 | 295,686 52,379 |2,051,248 | 760,565 | 135,420 


* Comprises Social Services Contribution and Incomes Tax, 
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Commonwealth Taxation:of Companies. 


Company Income Ta-is levied ou the-net income of a company derived. 
in the-year: preceding the year of'tax. A co-operative company is allowed 
a deduction of the amouut distributed among its shareholders as rebates: 
or bonuses based on business done by shareholders with the company, also. 
the amount of interest: or dividends on shares distributed to shareholders. 
Otherwise dividends paid by companies to shareholders are not: allowed: 
as a deduction and are assessable in the hands of the shareholder, but 
a resident company: receives a rebate of the tax on dividends included 
in taxable income. Prior to the income year 1939-40, other shareholders. 
were entitled to rebates of tax on dividends as described in earlier issues. 
of the Year Book. Social services contribution is not payable by com~ 
panies, except in respect of the special tax on undistributed income of 
private companies (see below). 


Ordinary Company Tax on income derived in 1947-48 is at the rate of 5s.. 
in the £1 on the taxable income up to £5,000 and 6s. in the £1 on the balance 
of such income, The rates payable by mutual life assurance conipanies are 
4s. and 5s., respectively. On incomes derived in the years 1941-42 to 1946- 
47 the rate of tax was 6s. (mutual life assurance. companies 5s.) in the £3 
on the whole of the taxable income. 


Company Super Tax at the rate of 1s. in the £1 is payable on the tax 
able income in excess of £5,000 derived in the years 1939-40 to 1947-48 
by companies except the following, viz., private companies, co-operative 
companies aud mutual life assurance companies. 


Undistributed Profits Tax has been applied to public companies since 
1940-41 (on income derived in 1939-40 and subsequently) at the rate of 
9s. in the £1 on the undistributed income. The undistributed income of a 
public company is the taxable income less ordinary cempany tax and 
super tax assessed thereon, undistributed profits tax and uon-Australian 
taxes (on income assessable to Australian tax) paid in the year of income, 
net loss incurred in nou-Australian business, and dividends paid out. of the 
taxable income within six mouths (non-resident company, nine montlis) 
after the close of the year of income. 


Private Companies are required to pay as undistributed profits tax the 
additional amount of income tax and social services contribution which 
would have been payable by shareholders had a sufficient distribution of the 
distributable income been made. The principles governing the application 
of this tax under amended provisions operative in respect of income 
derived in 1947-48 and subsequent years, broadly stated, are as follows.:— 
The “distributable income” is ascertained by deducting from: taxable 
income ordinary company tax assessed thereon, non-Australian tax paid on 
income assessable to Australian tax and’ net loss incurred in non-Australian 
business. A company is allowed to.retain portion of its distributable 
income free of undistributed profits tax, the amount of deduction con- 
sisting of the aggregate of 30 per cent. of the first £2;000 of distributable 
income, then 25 per cent., 20 per cent. and 15 per cent., respectively, of 
each successive £2,000, and 10 per cent. of the distributable income in excess 
wf £8,000. After: this: deduction from. the distributable income, the 
remainder represents-a “sufficient distribution” and ealeulation of the addi- 
tional tax is based upon the excess of this amount over dividends paid' 
from taxable income within a prescribed period. Rebates of tax are allowed 
to shareholders in respect of dividends received by them from a private 
company out of income on. which undistributed profits tax has been paid. 
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War-time Company Tax was imposed on taxable profits derived in 1939-40 


and subsequent years until repealed in respect of profits derived after 
1945-46: 


CoLLECTIONS or CoMMONWEALTH TAX on INCOMES. 


The amount of Commonwealth tax on incomes collected in each of the 
last three years, inclusive of tax instalments deducted from wages of 
employees, is shown below— ° 


Commonwealth Tax on Income— 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, 


£ £ £ 
Individuals— 
Income Tax ... tee ey 91,663,127 
Social Services Contribution } 159,329,382 154,405,599 { 71,447,848. 
Companies...) use we,«85, 264,916 58,359,341 | 69,789,080 


Total Collections or se - 214,593,578 207,764,940 232,900,058 


Reimbursement grants paid by the Commonwealth to the States under 
the uniform tax plan amounted to £38,521,057 in 1945-46, £39,463,848 in 
1946-47, and £44,588,023 in 1947-48. In addition the States received 
arrears of State income taxes totalling £733,780 in 1945-46, £536,152 in 
1946-47 and £411,977 in 1947-48, 


CoMMONWEALTH ENTERTAINMENTS TAX, 


Commonwealth Entertainments Tax was levied for the first time in 
January, 1917, and discontinued in October, 1933. The Commonwealth 
reimposed the tax (at higher rates) as from 1st October, 1942, when the 
States—except ‘Queensland, where the tax was not leviel—suspended taxa- 
tion of this nature in accordance with the uniform tax plan described 
on page 758, 


Exemptions from the Commouwealth tax include, generally, admissions 
to entertainments conducted for purely public, patriotic, philanthropic, 
religious or charitable purposes, also to entertainments which are wholly 
educational in character or partly educational and partly scientific and 
conducted by a body not carried on for profit. 


The tax is payable on admissions for which the charge is 1s. or more. 
On an admission charge of Is. the tax is 3d. and the rate increases by 2d. 
for each additional 6d. or part thereof until the admission charge reaches 
5s., then it increases by 3d. for each additional Gd. or part thereof. For 
entertainments where all the performers are actually present and perforni- 
ing (e.g., stage play) the rates of tax are approximately 25 per cent. below 
the general rates. 


A special scale of rates is payable where a separate charge of 3d. or 
more is made for refreslunents at dances, etc., or for the use of facilities 
for participation in entertainments at amusement parks: 


The amount of Commonwealth Entertainments Tax collected in 
Australia: was 85,069,672 in 1945-46, £5,137,805. in 1946-47 and -£5,198,337 
in 1947-48 including collectious in. New South: Wales of: approximately 
£2,210,000, £2,175,000 and £2,160,000 in. the respective years, 


Further particulars are shown in the chapter “Social Condition,” 
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CommonweEaLtH Lanp Tax, 


The land tax imposed in 1910 was the first direct taxation by the 
Commonwealth. It is a graduated tax on the unimproved value of the 
Jands in Australia. 


Land to the value of £5,000 owned by a resident of Australia is exempt 
from the tax. The ordinary rate of tax payable by residents is lygtzyd. 
for the first £1 of value in excess of £5,000, then it increases uniformly by 
ratso d. for every increase of £1 to 5d. in the £1 on a taxable value of 
£75,000, and the tax is 9d. for every £1 in excess of that amount. 


The ordinary rate payable by absentee owners is 1d. in the £1 on the value 
up to £5,000 and the rate on higher values is 1d. more than the correspond- 
‘ing vate payable by a resident. 


Super tax is levied on assessments made after 1st July, 1941, where the 
taxable value exceeds £20,000. The rate is 20 per cent. of the tax at 
ordinary rate or 1 per cent. of the amount by which taxable value exceeds 
£20,000, whichever is the less. 


Lands owned by a State, municipality, or other public authority, or 
a State savings bank and those used for religious, charitable or educational] 
purposes are exempt from the tax. There is also exemption of lands 
owned by life assurance societies and trade unions, and grounds owned by 
clubs, etc., and used for sports (except golf and horse racing), but the 
exemption is only partial if the lands are not used solely for the purposes 
of such bodies. Jn the case of non-mutual life assurance societies, the 
amount of exemption is reduced in the proportion which the value of 
policies in Australia bears to the total value of policies. 


Land values for purposes of assessments of land tax after 18th March, 
1942, have been “pegged” at the values assessed for the financial year 
1939-40 and the compilation of statistics regarding land tax assessments, 
as given below in respect of taxable lands held in New South Wales from 
1987 to 1941, has been discontinued temporarily. 


Table 660,—Federal Land Tax, Value of Taxable Lands in New South Wales. 


Taxable Lands at 30th June, Tax Assessed, 
Area of 
Year. Improved Value, Unimproved Value, ane 
ae ee eee qT Count: 
Lands, | Lands. | Assessed. 
Town. Country. Town, | Country. 

thous. 

£000. £000. £000. £000. £ £ acres 
1937 144,572 | 117,429 63,920 53,948 436,692 208,651 32,785 
1938 149,889 | 119,377 64,832 53,502 497,221 227,912 32,105 
1939 163,213 | 119,455 71,964 54,269 567,391 231,523 32,035 


1940 163,751 | 123,589 72,365 56,933 | 1,142,123 471,573 34,335 
1941 173,918 | 124,277 71,977 57,123 | 1,368,264 545,829 35,133 


Ordinary rates of tax were increased by 11.1 per cent. in 1938-39 and 100 
per cent, in 1940-41, and a super tax was imposed in 1941-42. 


Receipts from Federal land tax in Australia amounted to £38,782,359 in 
1945-46, £3,679,481 in 1946-4" and £3,640,900 in 1947-48, 
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CommonweraLrH Estarr Duties, 


The Estates Duty Assessment Act, which came into operation on 21st 
December, 1914, provided for the imposition of a Federal duty on proper- 
ties of persons who died after the commencement of the Act. 


Where the whole of the estate passes to the widow, children or grand- 
children there is a statutory exemption of £2,000 from the value of the 
estate for duty and it diminishes by £1 for every £10 of value between 
£2,000 and £10,000, and by £1 for every £2 of value in excess of £10,000. 
Where no part of the estate passes to the widow, children or grandchildren, 
the exemption is £1,000, diminishing by £1 for every £10 of value between 
£1,000 and £6,000 and by £1 for every £8 of value in excess of £6,000. 
Proportionate deductions are allowed when only part of an estate passes 
to the widow, children and grandchildren. 


Estates of members of the Naval, Military and Air Forces who die during 
the war or within three years thereafter, as a result of injury received or 
disease contracted on active service, are exempt, to the extent of £5,000, in 
respect of such part of the estate as passes to certain next of kin. 


The rates of duty, ranging from 1 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the duti- 
able value of the estate, remained unchanged from the date of commence- 
ment in 1914 to 20th May, 1940; then a new scale, ranging from 8 per cent. 
to 20 per cent., was introduced. The rates on estates exceeding £20,000 
in value were increased in the following year and the rates on estates of 
persons who die on or after 3rd December, 1941, are as follows :— 


Rates of Duty 
Value for Duty of the Estate. (per cent. of value for duty). 
Not exceeding £10,000 ... .... 3 per cent. 
£10,001 to £20,000... ...  ... 38 per cent. increasing by ria per cent, for 
every £100 of value in excess of £10,000. 
£20,001 to £120,000 sae 6 per cent, increasing by yf per cent. for 
every £100 of value in excess of £20,000. 
£120,001 to £499,999... ... 26 per cent. increasing by zig per cent. for 
every £1,000 of value in excess of £120,000 
£500,000 or more... «.. «.  27°9 per cent. 


The amount of Federal estate duty collected in the Commonwealth was 
£3,880,041 in 1945-46, £4,018,620 in 1946-47 and £4,555,004 in 1947-48, 


Girr Dury. 


A gift duty has been imposed by the Commonwealth on dispositions of 
property, real or personal, made after 28th October, 1941, without adequate 
consideration in money or money’s worth. Gifts by residents are subject 
to duty if the property concerned is situated in or out of Australia, and 
gifts by non-residents if the property is in Australia. 


In respect of gifts made on or after 8rd June, 1947, duty is not payable 
unless the aggregate value of all gifts by the same donor at the same time, 
or during the period of 18 months previously or 18 months subsequently. 
exceeds £2,000. The previous exemption was £500. The rates of duty, 
based on the aggregate value of the donor’s gifts within the period of three 
years, are the same as the rates of estate duty shown above, 


Duty is not payable in respect of gifts by employers in the form of 
contributions to funds for employees’ pensions, etc., or retiring allowances, 
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gratuities or bonuses; gifts to institutions or organisations not carried on 
for profit; gifts to Commonwealth or a State; business gifts for the purpose 
of obtaining commercial benefit or writing off irrecoverable debts ;. premiums 
up to’ £100 per annum for life assurance for the benefit of wife or children; 
small gifts to the same donee which do not exceed in the aggregate £50 
during the period of three years; and gifts for the maintenance, education 
or ‘apprenticeship of any person, having regard to the legal and moral 
obligations of the donor'to afford such assistance. 


Commonwealth receipts from gift duty were £892,949 in 1945-46, 
$544,673 in 1946-47 and £780,401 in 1947-48, 


‘Pay-RoLL Tax. 


A tax on, pay-rolls was introduced by the Commonwealth in July, 1941, 
to secure additional revenue for child endowment. Since July, 1945, the 
tax has ‘formed part of ‘the finances of the National Welfare Fund, as 
described in the chapter “Social Condition.” 


The tax is payable by employers, including .the State Government .and 
statutory bodies; municipal and local government bodies; also by Common- 
wealth public authorities, where wages are not paid out of the Common- 
wealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. Employers whose pay-roll does not 
exceed £1,040 in the year, religious or public benevolent institutions and 
public hospitals are exempt; and the tax is not levied on wages paid by 
the Governor-General or State Governors or wages paid to official staffs 
of British or Dominion trade commissioners or of diplomatic or consular 
representatives of any country. 


The tax is levied on wages, salaries, commission, bonuses and allowances 
paid or payable in respect of any period after 30th June, 1941, less a deduc- 
tion of £1,040 per arnum. As a general rule the tax is collected monthly 
on pay-rolls which exceed £20 a week, and adjustment is made annually 
where necessary. The rate of tax is 24 per cent. 


Receipts from pay-roll tax in Australia amounted to £11,499,243 in 
1945-46, £18,646,736 in 1946-47 and £16,594,764 in 1947-48. 


Customs, Excist anp Priwace Dutims. 


The power to impose customs and excise duties in Australia is vested 
exclusively in the Commonwealth. Particulars regarding the customs and 
excise tarifis and the ad valorem primage duty, are published in the chapter 
“Oversea Trade” of this Year Book. 


Sates Tax. 


A sales tax on locally manufactured and imported goods has been im- 
posed by the Commonwealth since 1st August, 1930. The tax is payable 
by manufacturers and wholesale merchants on sales of taxable goods ‘to 
retailers or consumers, and by importers on taxable goods imported'tby 
retailers, consumers and users, The tax is not.charged on sales by manu- 
facturers or wholesale merchants to other manufacturers or merchants 
(unless the goods are for use by the purchaser). 


Certain goods are exempt from the tax and-since November, 1940, taxable 
goods have-been classified into groups each with a different rate of sales 
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‘tax. The-list of exempt.goods and the classification of taxable goods have 


sbeen varied from time to time. 


‘The rate of tax was 24 per cent. of sale value as from 1st August, 1980. 


‘Subsequent changes were as follows: 


Date, ‘per.cent, * Date. per cent. 
1930—Ist August wit 2% 1940-8rdMay BL 
1931—1l 1th July 6 1940-—-22nd November 5, 10 or 15 
‘'1933—26th October 5 1941—30th October .,. 5, 10 or 20 
1936—1]th September 4 1942—Ist May oe 124 or 25 
1938—-22nd September ... 5 1943—2Ist July... 74, 124 or 25 
1939—9th September 6 ‘1946—15th ‘November 10 or 25 


The amount of sales tax collected in Australia was £38,600,175 in 1945- 


‘46, £86,264,585 in 1946-47 and £34,728,579 in 1947-48, 


Goup Tax. 


The Gold Tax, imposed by the Commonwealth on gold produced in 
‘Australia or in-any Australian Territory and delivered on or after 15th 
September, 1989 to the Commonwealth Bank, was suspended in respect 
of deliveries after 19th September, 1947. Wrought gold and gold coin 


‘were exempt from the tax aud rebates of tax were allowed to prospectors 


in respect of the first 25 ounces of gold'in any year and to other producers 
where the profit from working, after payment of tax, did not exceed 80s. 


per ounce fine. The rate of tax varied according to the price of gold and 


was one-half of the amount by which the price exceeded £9 per ounce fine. 
Collections derived from gold produced in the Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea are to be expended for the defence and other purposes of the 
territory. : 

The amount of gold tax collected by the Commonwealth was £883,552 
in 1945-46, £556,436 in 1946-47 and £10,718 in 1947-48, 


Friour Tax anp Woon Tax anp Contrisutory Cuara. 


Particulars of the tax on flour and wheat are given on page 328 and 
of the contributory charge on wool on page 423 of this Year Book, Pro- 
ceeds of these charges are used for the special purposes of the wheat and 
wool-growing industries and are, therefore, to be distinguished from taxa- 
tion as applied to general revenue purposes, 


STATE FINANCE, 


The divisions of the public accounts of the State of New South Wales 
at 30th June, 1948, are listed in Table 672. The following are the chief 


‘operating accounts. 


The Consolidated Revenue Fund was created by the Constitution Act. 
-All taxes and territorial and other revenues of the Crown are paid to 
this fund, unless .it is prescribed by statute that they are to be paid into 
some other fund, Subject to certain charges fixed by the Constitution Act, 
the fund may be appropriated by Parliament for expenditure on specific 
purposes, as prescribed by statute. Parliamentary appropriations may be 
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either special or annual. A special appropriation is one which is con- 
tained in an Act which itself gives authority for the expenditure incurred 
on the object or function to which it relates. Annual appropriations are 
made each year to meet expenses of government not covered by special 
appropriations and not provided for by payments from special funds. An- 
nual appropriations or balances of consolidated revenue are not available 
for expenditure after the end of the year for which they were voted. 


The funds of the Railways, Transport Trusts and Sydney Harbour 
Trust relating to the State-owned transport services are described in the 
chapter “Trade, Transport and Comninication” of this Year Book. 


Particulars of the Closer Settlement Fund for the promotion of land 
settlement are shown on page 782. 


The Road Transport and Traffic Fund and the State Transport (Co- 
ordination) Fund dealing with the administration and control of road 
traffic and the regulation of commercial motor vehicles are described in the 
chapter “Motor and Other Licensed Vehicles.” 


The Special Deposits Account is an account in the Treasury books for 
recording transactions relating to sums held by or deposited with the 
Treasurer, which the Treasurer directs to be carried to the Special Deposits 
Account. The funds in this account are not subject to annual appropria- 
tions by Parliament, and balances may be expended at any time subject 
to certain regulations and the issue of warrants. 


The General Loan Account receives moneys borrowed by the Govern- 
ment on the issue of stock, Treasury bills, and debentures under the 
authority of a Loan Act. Expenditure on works, services and redemptions 
is debited to the account in the year in which it is voted by Parliament. 


All expenditure from loan moneys must be authorised under an Appro- 
priation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure chargeable to 
the general revenue. At the close of a financial year unapplied appropria- 
tions and balances of appropriations made by a Loan Act passed two years 
oi longer lapse, except for the payment of claims in respect of any out- 
standing contract or work in progress. 


REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A summary of the combined revenue operations of the Governmental 
section of the State accounts, the chief business undertakings of the State 
and the road vehicles registry and traffic control branch is shown in Table 
661. Though not embracing all State activities, the table covers the field 
usually embraced within the State Revenue Budget. The special roads 
funds are considered separately on page 779. 


The Governmental section relates to the administrative functions of 
Government, including the provision of social services for which there were 
special funds in some of the years under review. 


The funds within the Governmental section, together with the Road 
Transport and Traffic Fund, are on a “cash” or “receipts and payments” 
basis, but the revenue and working expenses of the business undertakings 
are on an “income and expenditure” basis. The public debt charges relate 
only to activities included in-the table; the total debt charges paid in 
respect of all State activities are shown in Tables 687 and 690, 
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Table 661.—State Revenue and Expenditure. 


REVENUE (£ thousand). 


Business Undertakings. 
Y ded 5 Road 
30th Tdne. Govern- a transport aise 
men . ' Tramways Sydne an Taine Nevenue, 
Railways. d enc Fund, mee 
Sack Oenipuae: Harbour. a 
1939 26,422 19,147 4,374 1,156 611 51,710 
1940 28,523 19,955 4,468 1,203 608 54,755 
1941 30,147 23,216 4,790 1,151 592 59,896 
1942 31,038 27,686 5,429 1,193 519 65,865 
1943 30,178 34,072 5,582 1,192 510 71,584 
1944 80,425 34,501 5,700 1,315 529 72,470 
1945 34,853f 31,577 5,790 1,446 547 74,2138f 
1946 32,569 31,313 5,936 1,420 620 71,858 
1947 36,004 30,353 6,105 1,380 684 74,526 
1948 41,085 36,906 7,854 1,447 734 88,026 
EXPENDITURE (£ thousand), 
twos ee 
orking Expenses), 

oe alia Road || Public |] Total 

Inenta Transport|| Debt State 

(Ordinary and Charges. || Ixpen« 

Depart- Tramways | Sydney Traffic t diture, 

mental). Railways. and Harbour, Fund, 
Omuibuses 

——— 

1939 20,430 14,321 3,962 380 611 || 14,465 |] 54,169 
1940 22,571 14,359 4,057 359 606 || 15,115 || 57,067 
1941 23,319 16,770 4,378 375 592 || 15,317 || 60,751 
1942 22,290 21,218 5,026 393 519 || 15,534 || 64,980 
1948 21,822 27,023 5,176 405 510 || 15,456 || 70,392 
1944. 21,954 27,391 5,341 451 529 || 15,621 || 71,287 
1945 22,522 24,570 5,519 474 547 |) 19,613f/| 73,245f 
1946 24,086 24,708 5,983 641 620 |] 15,450 |) 71,488 
1947 28,414 25,406 6,378 705 684 || 14,789 || 76,376 
1948 33,123 30,471 8,154 795 734 || 14,871 || 88,148 


* Bxcluding interest, exchange and sinking fund charges. + Interest, exchange and sinking fund, 
4 Includes exceptional items—in Governmental Revenue £3,888,772, and in Public Debt charges (for 
redemption of Deficiency Treasury Bills) £3,840,000. 


To avoid duplication the governmental expenditures and railway 
yevenues as shown omit a contribution of £800,000 annually from Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund towards losses on developmental railways. 


With railway earnings attaining high levels and other receipts buoyant, 
revenue surpluses were realised annually from 1941-42 to 1945-46 after 
reserving large sums for maintenance and other works deferred by reason 
of wartime shortages. Rising costs, accompanied by some decline in 
railway earnings, resulted in a substantial deficit in 1946-47. To check 
the adverse trend in finances of the State transport services, tram and 
omnibus fares were increased in July, 1947, and railway fares and freight 
rates in August, 1947. In 1947-48 there was a small deficit, a further 
heavy loss in the tramway and omnibus services exceeding surpluses in 
other accounts. 
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Chief among the reserve provisions of the war years were amounts 
included in railway working..expenses for deferred maintenance, renewals, 
etc., as detailed in the chapter “Railways,” and repayments of a Treasury 
advance for reconditioning tracks, of which the normal yearly instalment 
was. £165,000. The amounts were as follows :— 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 


For deferred maintenance, £ £ £ £ £ 
etc, ae Te .. 720,000 2,276,000 4,884,000 8,020,000 670,000 
For repayment of Treasury 
advance ... dee ve 495,000 495,000 330,000 495,000 330,000 


No further charges of this nature have been made in the railway accounts 
since 1944-45, but of the reserve provisions totalling £11,570,000 a sum 
of £9,379,801 has been disbursed, meluding 8,912,111 in 1946-47 and 
£2,295,688 in 1947-48. The unexpended balance of the railway reserves 
amounted to £2,190,199 at 80th June, 1948. 


The annual surpluses and deficiencies of the several accounts forming 
the above aggregate statement, after the allocation of debt charges, were 
as follows :— 


Table 662.—State Revenue Accounts, Surplus or Deficit. 


Year ended Governmental Railways. ae Sydney Total, 
30th June. * ‘. Oninibuses, Harbour. 
——— ne 

1939 _ 1,541,288 _ Lv7i,s92 + 14,505 + 238,726 _ 2,459,584 
1940 — 2,181,206 | — 443,833 | + 11,505 + 301,198 |— 2,312,336 
1941 — 1,353,718 + 235,951 + 14,566 + 248,023 |— 855,178 
1942 + 402,897 + 203,899 | + 26,841 + 252,083 | + 885,720 
1943 + 88,418 + 774,542 | + 33,948 4+ 244,962 |+4+ 1,141,870 
1944 + 104,670 + 754,054 | + 8,124 + 316,500 |+4+ 1,183,848 
1945 + 103,131 + 544,903 | — 95,027 + 415,020 |+- 968,027 
1946 + 371,481 + 149,588 | — 379,106 + 228,527 | + 370,490 
1947 + 172,140 — 1,557,043 | — 600,813 + 136,800 |}— 1,849,807 
1948 + 319,105 + 111,585 | — 675,890 + 128,301 |— 121,899 


* Balances after transfer of £800,000 annually from Governmental: Account: towards losses on develop- 
mental railways. 


The balance in respect of Governmental services in 1947-48 is before 
payment of £205,452 represented almost wholly by debt charges due by 
the tramways aud omnibuses and debited to them in these tables, Contri- 
butions to the National Debt Sinking Fund charged to the several accounts 
before striking the balances shown amounted to £2,640,162 in 1946-47 and 
£2,769,556 in 1947-48, and in the ten years ended 1947-48 aggregated 
£22,,'752,4161 


GovERNMENTAL REcEIPrs. 


The following table provides a summary of the main items of Govern- 
mental receipts during the-last five years, together with the amounts per 
head of population. 
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Table .663.—-Governmental Receipts. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Classification. 
1944, 1045, 1946, 1947. . 1948, 
AMOUNT. 

Recelpts from Commonwealth for— £ £ £ £ & 
Interest on Public Debt seep 2,917,411 2,917,411 2,017,411 2,917,411 | 2,917,411 
Reimbursement—Uniform Taxes |... 14,719,083 | 14,990,820 | 15,045,039 | 16,127,942 | 18,302,325 
Hospital Benefits eee # See] ns weogsten'. [ls “esas es oc] ou a Seeeex 1,058,000 | 1,210,000 

Taxes . as Be oe «| 5966592 | 6,082,166 | 7,145,864 | 8,041,139 | 9,533,267 

‘Land Revenue _.. "| 136903620 | 1:654/243 | 1;648'704 | 1,862,400 | 2,658,181 

Receipts for Services Rendered evel thy 581. °655 1,708,052 1,822,235 1,974,688 2,265,014 

“General Miscellaneous... ays Seve BS 59, ?382 7,500,911*| 3,989,442 4,022,555 4,198,251 

Total ... oes «..{ 80,424,752 | 34,853,603*) 32,568,695 | 36,004,185 | 41,085,349 


PER HDAD OF POPULATION. 


Receipts from Commonwealth for— £3, d. £8. d. £s. d. £s. d. fa d 
Interest on Public Debt 104 101 019 11 019 8 019 5 
Reimbursement—Uniform Taxes 5 2 6 5 38 4 5 27 56 8 10 61 8 
Hospital Bones see ca lh  Aeaeeetn IN) ekutunee ea) a2 Fceteay 07 2 08 0 

Taxes os - vie ve ef 22 % 2 111 2 8 9 214 3 38.3 4 

Land Revenue ... 011 9 011 5 011 8 012 7 017 8 

Receipts for Services Rendered 011 0 011 9 012 5 013 4 015 1 

General Miscellaneous... we wf 1 4 9 211 8* 17 2 17 2 1 710 

Total vee fea sf 10 11 11 12 0 2*/;11 2 1 12 38 0 13 13 0 


* Includes exceptional items, £3,888,772 (£1 6s, 10d. per head), 


Commonwealth grants for interest, tax reimbursements (including 
arrears of State Income T'ax) and hospital benefits constitute the principal 
source of governmental receipts. In 1947-48 these items totalled £22,668,345, 
or 55 per cent. of all governmental receipts, whilst State taxes (omitting 
arrears of income tax, £238,609) amounted to £9,294,658 or 28 per cent. 
Details of the State taxes are shown in Table 651. 


An increase in the receipts of £3,435,440 in 1946-47 included the initial 
grant of £1,058,000 from the Commonwealth in terms. of the Hospital 
Benefits Act, described in the chapter “Social Condition.” To an increase 
in receipts of £5,081,214 in 1947-48, amounts received under the uniform tax 
scheme contributed £2,068,248, probate duty £920,759, stamp duties 
£326,846, racing and betting taxes £160,145, liquor licences £189,358, land 
revenue (mostly mining royalties) £795,781 and lottery profits £430,850. 


Certain Commonwealth grants are paid into special funds, the principal 
being grants for roads and contributions to sinking fund for repayment 
of the State debt. The system of Federal .aid for roads is described in 
the chapter “Roads and Bridges” of this Year Book. 


Land, Forestry, and Mining Revenue. 


At the establishment of responsible government in 1856, the control of 
lands was vested exclusively'in the Parliament of New South Wales. -At 
that date only 7,000;000 acres had -been alienated, and approximately 
191,000,000 acres of land were owned by the Crown. Nearly all these 
lands have been made available for settlement. Large areas are occupied 
under various leasehold tenuresand are in course of sale on terms. 


In a considerable area the State has reserved to itself mineral rights, 
which produce a substantial income from royalties. In addition, State 
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forests and timber reserves and land within irrigation areas return revenue 
to the Government. 


The receipts from lands, mineral resources, and forests credited to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund during the last five years are shown below:— 


Table 664.—Governmental Revenue from Land, Minerals and Forests. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. 
1944, | 1945. 1946, 1947, | 1948, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Alienations eve eis one 580,689 535,723 522,614 572,071 544,709 
Leases is wie nae 425,259 411,322 424,094 428,996 501,085 
Western Lands (Leases, ‘ete, ): teat ae 118,621 119,028 114,852 125,313 125,616 
Mining Occupation ‘ Si vse 318,265 341,608 332,844 473,547 1,155,768 
¥ orestry wie ave wee ane 225,825 224,108 229,546 236,102 302,228 
Miscellaneous = ies 21,970 22,454 28,854 26,371 28,875 
Total, Land ‘Revenue --| 1,690,629 1,654,243 1,648,704 1,862,400 2,658,181 


Royalties on minerals and one half of the royalties from timber and 
other forestry receipts are payable to Consolidated Revenue Fund. The 
balance of the forestry receipts is not included in the accounts of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, but is paid to a special fund and set apart 
for afforestation, Payments to the special fund amounted to £228,114 in 
1946-47 and £261,530 in 1947-48. 


Royalties on minerals which constitute the principal item of mining 
revenue amounted to £447,808 in 1946-47 and £1,131,053 in 1947-48, These 
are net receipts after paying small refunds of £7,710 and £7,813 in the 
respective years. The gross collections comprised royalty on coal £256,018 
and £259,525, on silver, lead, zinc, £193,819 and £871,050, and gold and other 
minerals £6,186 and £8,291. The royalty on silver, lead and zinc from 
the Broken Hill field is based on a graduated profits scale, hence, with 
export prices rising steeply, there was a large increase in the amount of 
royalty in 1947-48, 


Receipts for Services Rendered. 


Fees charged in respect of services rendered by the administrative 
departments which are within the ambit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
amount to a considerable sum. The principal items are shown below:— 


Table 665.—Governmental Revenue, Receipts for Services Rendered, 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. 
1944. | 1945. 1946. 1947, 1948. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Harbour Rates and Fees, Pilotage, etc....) 291,510 293,901 $19,763 367,537 381,229 
Fees— 
Registrar-General_ ... «| 115,617 137,299 185,729 233,167 267,647 
Law Courts aud Public Trustee | 190,555 200,994 203,656 242,315 232,012 
Valuation of Land ... or 54,854 56,614 62,403 66,376 66,731 
Public Instruction Departraent «| 149,458 164,003 181,580 206,547 324,016 
Grain Elevators—Handling Fees, etc,...) 304,186 377,211 333,787 378,851 349,322 
Maintenance of Inmates of Public) : 
Institutions ... 58,220 55,536 69,128 40,966 49,422 
Maintenance of Patients in’ “Mental 
Hospitals... 155,505 160,083 165,509 164,923 176,737 
Commonwealth Contributions— 
Maintenance of Pensloners in In- 
stitutions ... ase an aie 56,712 60,742 85,365 36,359 31,748 
Other Services wie ave wes 17,804 21,107 26,832 13,737 124,035 
Other ses bes Ber oe «| 187,734 180,562 198,483 193,910 261,215 
Total ... ave «| 1,581,655 | 1,708,052 | 1,822,235 1,974,688 | 2,265,914 
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Receipts from pilotage, harbour and light dues in all ports, and from 
tonnage and wharfage rates, rents, etc., in ports other than Sydney and 
Port Kembla, are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, The ton- 
nage and wharfage rates, rents, etc., collected in the port of Sydney 
are paid into the Sydney Harbour Trust (Maritime Services Board) 
Fund, and those collected at Port Kembla are paid into the Port Kembla 
Haulage and Shipment Account. Both of these accounts are operated as 
separate business undertakings. 


General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


All items not placed under headings already shown are included in the 
general miscellaneous group :— 


Table 666.—Governmental Revenue, General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. 
1944, 1945, 1946, | 1947, 1948, 
Miscellaneous Interest Collections— Ea £ & £ & 
Metropolitan Water Board Advances be 170,326 167,771 165,127 162,391 159,658 
Country Water Supply and Sewerage Works 21,110 20,285 20,427 24,607 22,498 
Rural Bank Agencies aa 126,879 101,964 107,262 109,356 137,045 
Daily Credit Balances with Banks” 25,933 48,131 66,438 36,456 60,493 
Advances—Shallow Bores, Wire Netting . 15,459 18,518 16,151 15,115 19,987 
Other Interest ye ae 44,272 63,859 125,392 63,875 93,282 
Rents of Premises ous 37,763 37,689 39,230 45,354 63,347 
Rents Darling Harbour Resumed Area ms 47,284 47,126 47,713 49,224 49,958 
Fines and Forfeltures ... 101, *390 108; 533 134} 524 183,826 199,342 
Repayments—Advances for ‘Unemployment 
Rellef . 19,189 25,220 18,068 15,338 15,423 
Repayment—Balances ‘hot required .. 14,191 15,791 25,841 22,496 23,862 
Repayments to Credit of Votes, previous years 846,240 794,720 928,121 848,602 548,203 
State Lotteries (Gross Profit) .. Pere! 203; 930 | 1,343,245 | 1, 452, 700 | 1,611, ‘900 | 2,042,750 
tate Superannuation Board—Repa yment of| 
art Employers’ contributions an canister 
hereon 322,024 | 285,612 | 250,032 | 215,436 | 181,776 
Tourist, Bureau Collections es 49,609 69,234 145,536 176,091 190,547 
Prison Industries : 74,584 89,297 98,895 92,919 109,717 
Bale of Products, etc., of Departments ots 98,824 97,548 101,395 187, 060 188,062 
Water Conservation and Trrigation—Rents, 

Ob. ee 7,549 6,041 13,035 9,780 29,258 
Commonwealth—Special Contributions 226,798 154,078 115,773 41,740 | woe 
Other Miscellaneous Receipts .. eee as 95,578 | 4,005,849*| 122,787 161, "489 118,148 

Total ore aoe one »..| 3,549,382 | 7,500,911*) 3,980,442 | 4,022,555 | 4,198,251 


* Includes exceptional items, £3,888,772. 


Recoveries of amounts expended in previous years are usually taken to 
account as revenue in the item “Repayments to Credit of Votes, Previous 
Years.” Such recoveries included recoups to the Governmental account of 
public debt charges due but not paid by business undertakings in earlier 
years, viz., £268,360, £313,597, £572,705, £182,841 and £30,098 in each of 
the last five years. 


Special contributions by the Commonwealth were made in respect of 
free rail passes to members of the defence forces and emergency war ex- 
penditure, including air raid precautions. The contribution towards the 
cost of free rail passes amounted to £158,000 in 1943-44, £143,000 in 1944-45, 
£109,200 in 1945-46 and £41,740 in 1946-47. 


GovERNMENTAL EXPENDITURE. 


The Governmental expenditure from revenue during the last five years 
and the amount per head of population are shown in the following table. 
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; The ordinary departmental ‘expenditure is classified according to functions, 
The annual contribution to railways, £800,000, is included lere but not in 


aA Table 661. 


Table 667.—Governmental Expenditure, Functional Classification. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Classification, 
1944, 1945. 1946, 1947, 1948, 
: AMOUNT. 
% Ordinary Departmental— £ £ £ £ £ 
a Legislature and General Administration (ex- 
} clusive of interest, etc., shown below)...| 2,081,711 | 2,176,558 | 2,045,657 | 2,219,957 | 3,288,425 
} Maintenance of Law, Order, and Public 
H Safety ... ...| 3,067,528 | 3,144,630 | 3,335,050 | 3,768,153 | 4,465,780 
} Regulation of ‘Trade and Industry... «| 128,966 135,428 167,250 214,959 *295, 014 
i Hdneation ... ‘) 62027174 | 6,551,562 | 7,054°760 | 8,599,271 | 9,641,769 
: Science, Art and Research | _ 92,062 94,739 122,939 169;612 188,538 
Publio Health and. Recreation .| 3,666,929 | 3,890,582 | 4,475,299 | 5,934,995 | 7 018, 572 
Social Amelioration ... 1,632,641 | 1,486,240 | 1,381,553 | 1,487,155 1 609, 790 
Development and Maintenance of State 
Resources ae ae .| 4,089,701 | 4,486,069 | 4,523,309 / 5,328,923 | 5,170,643 
Local Government ... tee tee «| 426,182 420,621 100, 253 513,181 “196, 392 
War Obligations— 
ae Emergency Rervlees, etc, 363,332 148,838 112,768 96,474 39,617 
_ | 588,207 479,512 511,158 486, 408 108° 2.22, 
: Aajustisent of Old Accounts 325,000 812,454 665,427 400, "000 700, 5000 
Total Ordinary Depattmental _ .../22,754,383 |23,322,233 -|24,885,423 /29,214,033 (33,922,771 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest : eae ar ».-| 5,581,178 | 5,461,383 | 5,329,443 | 4,940;093 | 5,009,315 
Exchange on Interest aise s-e{ 811,007 749,143 725,217 670,950 ‘od, "495 
Sinking Fund ga oe ae +] 1,223,514 | 5,217,713+| 1,250,222 | 1,002,037 1,279; 162 
Total Public Debt Charges .., ..| 7,565,699 |11,428,289 | 7,304,882 | 6,613,135 | 6,843,472": 
Total Governmental ... .-.]80,320,082 34,750,472 |32,190,305 |35,827,218 |40,766,243, 
PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
£8 da] £8 da] £8 da) £38, a £3. d, 
Ordinary Departmental— 
° Legislature and General Administration ...} 0:14 6 015 O 014 0 015 0 1110 
: Maintenance of Law, Order and Hanis 
: Safety ... {| 1 1 4] 11 8] 12 9) 15 56 19 8 
1 Regulation of Trade and Industry... 0 011 0 011 01 2 016 0 2 0 
s Education... ‘ ‘ 2310} 25 2} 28 1; 218 0 341 
Science, ‘Art and Research |... 0 0 8 0 0 8] 0 010 Oo 1 2 0 1 3 
Public Health aud Recreation 15 6 1 610] 110 6 201 212 7 
Social Amelioration ... O11 4 010 3 09 6 010 0 010 8 
i Developmeut and Maintenance of State 
t Resources ove ooo | 1 8 6 110 11 110 10 115 11 114 4 
i Local Government 0 3 °0 0 211 03 ¢£ 0 3 6 0 38 4 
I War Obligations 0 6 8 04 3 0 4 3 0 311 010 
i Adjustment of Old Accounts” 0 2 8 02 2/) 0 4 6 0 2 8 04 8 
Total Ordinary Departmental 718 6 8 0 9 8 9 8 9:17 2) 11 5 5 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest 118 6| 117 8/| 116 4 113 4 113 4 
Tixchange on Interest 05 8 05 2 0 5 0 04 6 0 3 8 
Sinking Fund 0 8 6 115 114) 0 8 6 06 9 0 8 6 
Total Public Debt Charges ... «| 212.8] 318 9] 2 910| 24 7 2 5 6 
Me Total Governmental 1011 2] 1119 6/1019 G| 12 1 9 


“| 


13 10 11 


* Tixcludes £216,216 paid by Cousolidated Revenue und for debt charges due by business undertakings. 


+ Includes special repayment of Deficiency Tieasury Bills £3,840,000 (£1 Gs. 6d. per head) direct to 
lender, not through sinking fund, 


Expenditure designated “Ordinary Departmental” rose by ‘%£4,328,660_ 
in 1946-47 and £4,708,688 in 1947-48. This growth was partly a result of’ 
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the return of’ ex-servicemen to their employment and the resumption of 
peace-time services, but it has been influenced in increasing degree by 
rising wage and price levels. Following increases of £2,112,578 and 
£2,067,208 in. the respective years, payments of salaries and. items in: the 
nature of salary totalled £15,775,461 in 1947-48. 


Education and public health form the largest items of expenditure in 
the governmental account. Expenditure on these, with the functions of 
law and order, and science, art and research, amounted to £22,214,668, or 
54 per cent. of the total governmental expenditure in 1947-48. Details of 
such expenditures are given'in the relevant chapters of this Year Book, 


The operation of the Commonwealth Hospital Benefits Act from Ist. 
July, 1946, was largely responsible for the increase in expenditure on 
public health of £1,459,696 in 1946-47. State payments towards the upkeep 
of hospitals were thereby enlarged, as hospital revenues were reduced by the 
abolition of charges for patients in public wards and the allowance of a 
deduction from charges for non-public ward patients. By way of contra 
the State receives an annual grant from the Commonwealth; of allocations. 
in 1946-47 and 1947-48, £201,706 and £190,000 were paid into a Trust Fund 
for capital expenditure on hospitals and £1,058,000 and £1,210,000, respec- 
tively, were credited to governmental revenue as shown in Table 663, 


Costs of administration, in the foregoing table, include sums reserved 
for the construction aud reconstruction of Government offices, viz., £100,000 
in 1945-46 and £300,000 in each of the years 1948-44, 1944-45 and 1947-48. 
Expenditure from such reserves totalled £17,397 to 80th June, 1948. 


The State bore considerable costs in commection with air raid ‘precautions, 
other war emergency services and travel concessions to members of the 
defence services. However, contributions by the Commonwealth and pro- 
ceeds from realisation of assets, taken to account as receipts, provided par-~ 
tial offset to expenditure designated war obligations. 


Entries giving rise to the item “Adjustment of Old Accounts” were in 
the nature of book-keeping adjustments. Their effect was to transfer to 
Consolidated Revenue Fund part of long standing overdraft balances of 
other Treasury Accounts to which certain expenditures incurred in earlier 
years had been charged. The amount in 1945-46 included an advance to the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge Account of £400,427, equal to the accumulated 
deficiency of the account at 30th June, 1944, 


The total amount of public debt charges paid in respect of all State 
activities is shown in Table 687, which relates to interest and exchange, 
and Table 690, which relates to sinking fund. 


ROAD AND. TRAFFIC FUNDS. 


Revenues derived by the State from the taxation and registration of. 
road transport vehicles, licensing. of drivers, etc., are paid’ into separate 
funds and devoted to road and traffic purposes. Particulars of the funds, 
(viz., Road Transport and Traffic, Public Veliicles, State Transport Co- 
ordination aud Main Roads) are shown in the chapter, “Motor and Other 
Licensed Vehicles,” of this Year Book. 


The following table shows a brief classification of the receipts and pay- 
ments of these funds in the years ended 30th June, 1946 to 1948: The Road 
Transport and Traffic Fund, which is included in the aggregate statement 
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of State revenue and expenditure shown in Table 661 is repeated below in 
order that the special finances provided by the State for road and traffic 
purposes may be viewed as a whole. 


Table 668.—Motor Taxes, Fees, etc., Receipts and Disbursements. 


Year ended June. Year ended June, 
Receipts, Disbursements. ee 


| tose, | 1947, | 1048. |) | 1946. | 1947. | 1048. 


ROAD TRANSPORT AND TRAFFIC I'UND. 


£ & & £ £ £ 
Registration, Dri- Administration 
vers’ Licences, and Control ...| 449,147 | 644,648 | 697,039 
etc, ...| 608,500 | 668,351 | 718,104 ||Traffic Macilities ... 7,228 11,294 12,004 
Miscellaneous ...| 11,997 15,409 15,639 ||Paid to Road 


Making Author- 
ities... dee 


Total ..-| 620,497 | 683,760 | 733,743 Total ...| 620,497 | 683,760 | 733,743 


164,122 27,823 24,700 


PUBLIC VEHICLES FUND (SPECIAL DEPOSITS ACCOUNT). 


Motor Tax, Public Traffic Facilities ... 5,708 9,846 7,954 
Vehicles ate 65,866 72,342 81,464 |/Paid to Road 
Omnibus Service Making Author- 

Licence «| 12,861 11,897 14,244 ities... veel 48,232 46,459 56,605 

Paid to Tramways 6,404 5,967 7,493 

Total «| 78,727 84,239 95,708 Total wo] = 55,3844 62,272 72,052 


STATE TRANSPORT CO-ORDINATION FUND, 


oes Licences ... ve] 28,844 33,348 37,165 || Administration and 

Commercial Motor Transport Control] 15,886 21,105 44,537 
Transport Paid to Railways 33,555 54,287 | 406,318 
Charges— Paid to ‘Tramways bee 42 269 

Passenger ...| 10,468 29,934 56,831 

Goods -»| 29,026 52,298 | 275,191 

Permits, etc. ote 1,316 3,670 3,748 

Miscellaneous. 561 442 4,853 
Total v| 70,215 | 119,692 | 377,788 Total oe] 40,441 75,484 | 451,124 


MAIN ROADS SPECIAL DEPOSITS ACCOUNTS. 


Paid to Road 
Making Author- 
ities. ...[1,861,460 |2,065,753 |2,282,256 


Motor Tax (except 
Public Vehicles)/1,861,460 |2,065,753 


2,282,256 


ToTAL ALL FUNDS. 


Motor Tax «+e [1,927,326 |2,138,095 |2,363,720 
Registration, Dri- Administration 
vers’ Licences, and Control ...) 465,083 | 665,748 | 741,576 
ete. tee «| 608,500 | 668,351 | 718,104 ||Traffic Facilities...) 12,936 21,140 19,958 
Special Licences, Paid to Road 
Charges Com- Making Author- 
mercial, Motor itles ...{2,068,814 |2,140,085 |2,363,561 
Vehicles... ...| 82,515 | 181,147 | 387,179 ||Paid to Railways 
Miscellaneous ...| 12,558 15,851 20,492 and Tramways...) 39,959 60,296 | 414,080 


Total Re ceipts.../2,630,899 |2,953,444 |3,489,495 Total Payments|2,586,742 |2,887,219 |3,539,175 


The funds distributed amongst road-making authorities are paid for 
2 the most .part to the Main Roads Department, and only small amounts to 
: municipal and shire councils. A contribution by the Commonwealth 
Government towards the activities of the Road Safety Council is omitted 
ee from the revenue and expenditure of the Road Transport and Traffic Fund. 
oe The initial contribution was £16,800 in 1947-48. 


STATE ENTERPRISES. 
The principal State enterprises are those usually known as business 
undertakings, viz., railways, tramways and motor omnibus services, and 
Sydney Harbour Works. The capital of these enterprises has been 
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provided by the State Treasury, mostly from loan funds. Their financial 
operations are kept in a separate account in the State Treasury and these 
combined with the Governmental accounts (Consolidated Revenue and 
other funds) and the Road Transport and Traffic Fund form the State 
Revenue Budget. 

Comparative details regarding the individual business undertakings are 
published in other chapters of this Year Book. Particulars of their 
revenue and expenditure during the year ended 30th June, 1948, are 
summarised in the following table:— 


Table 669.—-State Business Undertakings, Revenue and Expenditure, 


1947-48, 
Expenditure, 
: ; | 
Service. Revenue. Capital Debt Charges. Surplus. 
| Working 
Expenses. Ex- Sinking ae 
Interest. change.) T'und. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Business Undertakings— 
Railways... .{ 37,705,862] 30,471,277] 5,145,000) 648,000; 1,330,000] 37,594,277 111,585 
Trams and Omnibuses | 
Metropolitan— 
Tramways | 4,983,623] ) 207,999] 26,032 51,816 
+ 7,376,670 7,712,563|(—) 601,658 
Omnibuses _,..}_ 2,127,282] J 42,152) 6,230 3,164 


Total, Metropolitan] 7,110,905] 7,876,670] 250,151 31,262| 54,480] —_7,712,563|(—) 601,658 


Newcastle— 
Tramways wei 326,155) ) 26,954) 3,402 6,486) ) 
f 777,933 817,690\((—) 74,238 
Omnibuses re 417,302 2,378 302 235 


Total, Newcastle 743,457 777,933 29,332) 3,704 6,721 817,690\((—) 74,233 


Total, Trams, Buses! 7,854,862) 8,154,603! 279,483/ 34,966 61,201/ —8,530,253|(—) 675,891 


Sydney Harbour w| 1,446,779 795,011 383,388] 45,886 99,193 1,323,478 123,301 


Total, Business . 
Undertakings ...| 47,007,003) 39,420,891] 5,807,871] 728,852) 1,490,394] 47,448,008/(—) 441,005 


The railway revenue, as shown in the table, includes a contribution from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund of £800,000—made annually since 1928-29— 
towards losses incurred on developmental country lines. The accounts 
of the tramway and omnibus services for 1947-48, as well as including 


. the debit of £61,201 for sinking funds, contain in working expenses charges 
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for depreciation totalling £254,657. ‘These are distributed as follows: 
Metropolitan, tramways £97,828 and omnibuses £126,774, Newcastle, tram- 
-ways: £2,337 and omnibuses £27,718. 


In addition to the business undertakings there are several State-owned 
utilities and trading concerns, The capital of such enterprises has been 
provided from State loan and revenue funds and, in some cases, from 
surplus earnings. Their revenue accounts, however, have not' been brought 
within the scope of the State Revenue Budget, although they are part of 
the Special Deposits Accounts in the Treasury. The following table shows 
the revenue and expenditure of the major State enterprises (other than the 
business undertakings) which were in operation during the last two years :— 


Table 670.—State Enterprises, Revenue and Expenditure. 


Year ended 30th June, 1947, Year ended 30th June, 1948, 
Enterprise, 
Revenue. me: Surplus. | Revenue. Expon- Surplus. 
£ £& £ £ £ £& 
Water Supply— 
Junee* ... nes 10,808 18,750 |(—) 7,947 10,024 18,480 |(—) 8,456 
South-West Tablelands* v| 45,3808 69,734 |(—) 2474.96 44,236 69,865 \(—) 25,629 
Southern Electricity Supply «| 551,898 | 481,157 70,741 | 661,797 | 563,539 98,258 
Metropolitan Meat Industry «| 881,771 | 946,188 |(—) 64, 367 834,915 970, 465 (135; 550 
Port Kembla Shipment, etc., tf ... 77,227 T7227 | cane 85,980 973570 |(—) 113581 
dials Coal Mine, Lithgow »..{ 825,118 | 328,345 |(—) 3,227 | 403,790 | 403,159 5,631 
Piha and Shipbutlaing Fas 796, 676 770, 808 25,868 | 878,489 847,659 25,830 
ate Brickworks ¢ .. sav |). -Geaal |) Sieceamaet||) beeeea 162; 885 | 172,401 \((—) 9,516 
* Year ended 31st December, + Year ended 81st March. 


The expenditure of the Southern Electricity undertaking includes 
£10,008 in 1946-47 and £28,417 in 1947-48 reserved to provide against 
higher costs as they arise as a result of fluctuations in the generation of 
electricity by water power. 


The State Government controlled the Neweastle fish markets from 
December, 1948 to October, 1947, when they were trausferred to a co-opera- 
tive society; the Sydney fish markets have been controlled since September, 
1945. Revenue from the markets amounted to £81,729 in 1946-47 and 
£67,676 in 1947-48, returning surpluses of £9,010 and £920, respectively, 
A State coal mine is being developed at Awaba, preliminary and develop- 
mental expenditure thereon totalling £34,864 to 30th June, 1948. 


The activities of the Rural Bank of New South Wales are reviewed on 
page 818 and of the Government Insurance Office of New South Wales on 
page 850, 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT ACCOUNT. 


The Closer Settlement Fund is maintained as a separate account, and 
its transactions are not included in the ordinary revenue budget of the 
State. 


Tt was established under an Act passed in 1906 and in 1928 its -scope 
was widened to embrace the accounts of returned soldier settlers. 


The operations of the fund are confined to settlement projects insti- 
tuted prior to the adoption of new schemes for the settlement on the land 
of ex-servicemen of the 1989-1945 war. In respect of these latter: projects 
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financial transactions pass through the General Loan Account and 
‘Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


A large measure of relief has been granted to debtors of the fund in the 
form of reduction of capital value of the lands, and debts have been written 
off and interest charges, etc., reduced or suspended because of financial 
difficulties of settlers. As a result the fund discloged a deficiency of 
-£3,087,838 at 30th June, 1948, Particulars of the operations of the fund 
‘on an income and expenditure basis in each year since 1940-41 ave sum- 
smarised below:— 


Table 671.—Closer Settlement Fund, Income and Expenditure. 


Income. Expenditure, 

‘Year 

‘ended Defic- 
30th Other Adminis-| Debts | Forfeit- iency. 
June. | Intérest.| Rentals. Income Total. | Interest,| tration, | Written | ures, Total. 

i etc, Off. éte, 
£ £ £ & & £ £ & £ £ 

A941 391,311 | 17,784 1,146 | 410,191 | 422,594 | 22,079 | 67,885 | 28,817 | 525,825 | 115,134 
“1942 | 382,266 | 16,804 852 | 309,422 | 420,055 | 21,215 | 876,239 | 60,875 | 877,884 | 478,462 
"1948 | 376,906 | 20,911 9,556 | 407,378 | 420,001 | 25,560 | 884,547 | 58,775 | 838,883 | 431,510 


‘1944 | 360,147 | 19,431 6,317 | 384,895 | 412,582 | 19,806 | 273,479 | 14,292 | 720,159 | 335,264 
“1045 | 336,722 | $2,851 | 12,493 | 382,066 | 235,819 | 22,481 | 362,818 | 24,504 | 645,072 | 263,006 
1946 | 212,434 ) 96,180 6,725 | 805,289 | 233,620 | 24,706 | 240,708 | 10,090 j 500,124 | 203,835 
1947 | 215,379 | 105,640 2,099 | 828,118 | 231,840 | 37,580 | 124,960 | 25,616 | 419,946 | 96,828 
1048 | 175,725 | 121,541 1,650 | 298,916 | 230,015 | 36,757 | 77,589 | 14,660 | 358,971 | 60,055 


are Hii panne ee 


Interest ¢arnings declined and rentals rose as a result of an enactment 
jin March, 1944, which gave to settlers acquiring holdings by instalment 
purchase the right to apply for conversion to leases in perpetuity at an 
‘annual rental equal to 24 per cent. of outstanding indebtedness or, if less, 
of appraised value. 


The fund is required to pay interest on its loan debt and contribute to 
the National Debt Sinking Fund, but since 1932 has not been charged 
-with a share of the exchange on interest paid on the State overseas debt. 
The charge for interest was reduced from 33 per cent. to 2 per cent, from 
ist July, 1944. 


‘At 30th June, 1948, liabilities of the fund consisted of creditors for 
‘rentals charged in advance, £46,638 and capital items, viz., loan liability, 
£11,455,351, grants from State revenue £1,635,000, Crown lands, £369,606 
‘and assurauce fees received under the Real Property Act, £787,487. Assets 
‘totalling £11,206,194 were represented by debtors for land, advances and 
Interest, $5,254,153, land, £5,022,043 (including £4,775,684 let under lease- 
hold), buildings, plant, ete., £28,163 and bank balance, £901,835. 


LEDGER BALANCES, 

The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 
‘foy the transaction of the general banking business of the State. The 
various accounts open at 80th June, 1948, are shown below. All amounts 
paid into any of the aecounts mentioned are deemed to be “ptiblic moneys.” 

* 13487—2 
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Table 672.—State Accounts, Balance at 30th June, 1948. 


Account, | Balance, | Account, Balance, 
Credit Balances, p Debit Balances, . 
Consolidated Revenue vee aes 1,760,279 | Advances for Departmental Working 
Government Railways ois 286,626 Accounts and Other Purpises and 
Metropolitan Transport Trust | a 81,468 Advances to be recovered . 2 7,850,310 
new ee and D dutch Transport 15,888 Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
TUSU ... } fee 
Sydney Harbour Trust | wae ies 1,701,156 Drainage Board Advance a 4,475,052 
Road Transport and Traffic ... as 4,335 | Debenture Deposit Account . «| 18,200,000 
stale Tronenat (Co-ordination) —... 6 aoe Debits not Trausferred to iGaaneiver’ 8 
enera. ial we ’ A 5 
Special Deposits w.| 34,853,256 Public Accounts oe 358,805 
Spectal ‘Accounts—Supreme Court 1.) 443,601 
Miners’ Accident Relief tes Léa 77,000 
Closer Settlement oa ei ea 901,835 
Total Credit Balances «| 46,600,797 Total Debit Balances «| 25,878,687 


All the accounts are combined to form the “Treasurer’s General Banking 
Account” in which the balances of the accounts in credit offset the over- 
drafts on others, 


The account “Advances for Departmental Working Accounts and Other 
Purposes, and Advances to be Recovered” embraces a number of individual 
accounts which have been opened for the purpose of drawing against the 
Treasurer’s General Banking Account to provide capital for Departmental 
Working Accounts and certain advances of a recoverable nature. The debit 
balances at 30th June, 1948, consisted largely of sums advanced to Govern- 
ment accounts, the chief being the Railways Fund £5,875,000, Family 
Endowment Fund £1,728,984 and Housing Commission £250,000. The ad- 
vances ag stated for Railways and Family Endowment Funds were made 
prior to 1932-83 and represent balances outstanding after repayments since 
1940-41 of £1,675,000 and £775,000, respectively, from votes of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board Advance Account 
represents the outstanding balance of repayable advances from the Treas- 
urer’s General Banking Account. These advances, amounting to £6,495,000, 
were made to the Board between April, 1925 and June, 1929, and are 
being paid by annual instalments of £248, 314, including principal and 
interest, spread over a period of forty years. 

The Debenture Deposit Account is a medium for the withdrawal, for 
investment in the Commonwealth Bank, of the net amount of cash held in 
other accounts which is not required for immediate use, The account was 
opened in December, 1945, when short-dated Treasury Bills, until then 
used for financing cash deficiencies, were funded into long-term debentures. 
Under the funding arrangements surplus cash, which formerly was applied 
to the temporary retirement of Treasury Bills, is deposited with the Com- 
monwealth Bank, where it earns interest at the rate of 1 per cent., and 
may be withdrawn as required. The investment in the Commonwealth Bank, 
also designated “Debenture Deposit Account” is included in the Special 
Deposits Accounts. 
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The net ledger balances at 30th June in each of the last five years were 
represented by the following assets :— 


Table 673.—State Accounts, Net Credit Balances at 30th June. 


Balances held in— 1944, 1045. | 1946. | 1047, | 1948, 
Sydney— £ £ £ £ £ 
General Cash Balance | 8,815,702 | 2,150,477 | 1,897,821 981,385 278,014 


Deposit with Commonwealth Bank 7,980,000 | 5,500,000 | 3,800,000 | 13,200,060 


8,315,702 /10,110,477 | 7,307,821 | 4,781,385 | 18,478,014 


London— 
Cash Balance vai het sit as 33,181 26,225 6,377 8,396 824 
Remittances in Transit vee fae ..-| 1,856,000 | 1,865,000 | 1,660,968 | 1,752,382 | 2,030,736 
Securities say i ee oa ...| 2,796,200 | 2,079,151 | 3,348,431 | 4,061,640 | 5,212,556 
Total see ase vee ave] 8,001,178 |14,980,853 [12,418,597 |10,553,803 | 20,722,180 


Cash applied to the temporary retirement of the Deficiency Treasury 
Bills amounted to £9,800,000 at 30th June, 1944. This sum is to be re- 
garded as the equivalent of deposits with the Commonwealth Bank in 
comparing the cash balance in 1944 with the balances in later years, 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS AND SPECIAL ACCOUNTS. 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important divi- 
sion of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in 
connection with the general finances of the State. 


These funds assist in the banking operations of the Government. 
Although the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be used except 
for the specific purpose for which they were deposited, it is the custom 
to merge balances into the “Treasurer’s General Banking Account.” By 
this means they provide a substantial reserve against which the Treasurer 
may draw to meet temporary requirements and to finance the overdrafts 
of other accounts. The great bulk of the funds bear interest, whether 
invested or not, and the power to use them enables the Government to 
effect a large saving in the interest which might otherwise be charged for 
loan accommodation. 


The following table dissects the cash balances of the Special Deposits and 
Special Accounts as between those consisting of Government funds, such as 
‘departmental working accounts, and trust moneys representing Treasury 
Tiabilities. Balances held in the Debenture Deposit Account (see page 784) 
are excluded. 


Table 674.—Special Deposits and Special Accounts at 30th June. 


Balance. 1944, 1945. | 1946, | 1947, 1948, 


Cash— £ £ £ £ £ 


Trust Funds... 9,771,208 | 8,080,792 | 8,337,965 
Government Funds| ¥ 16:375,228 16,947,769 | 4 7’g44'731 | 7,937,706 | 8,623,236 


Securities _ | 2,719,290} 2,902,151 | 3,271,431 | 3,984,640 5,185,556 


Total ... | 19,094,518) 19,849,920 | 20,887,370 | 19,953,188 | 22,096,757 
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STATE LOAN FUNDS. 


Moneys raised on loan by the State are credited to the General Loam 
Account, with the exception of loans used in funding revenue deficiencies,. 
and small amounts credited to the Closer Settlement Fund for the con- 
version, at maturity, of portion of the fund’s loan debt. 


The loans credited to the General Loan Account comprise both new 
loans to..be.expended on works and services, and conversion or renewal. 
loans .for repayment of maturing loans. Additional credits are obtained 
from repayments to the account of loan moneys expended in earlier years. 
These repayinents are derived mainly from the sale of land, works, materi- 
als, etc,, acquired ‘by means of loan funds, and the repayment of loa'r 
capital advanced to settlers and local governing and statutory bodies. 
Normally they constitute an important contribution towards the funds. 
available for expenditure on new loan works. 


The expenditure from the General Loan Account is subject to Parlia- 
mentary appropriation and consists of amounts expended on works and 
services, repayment of maturing loans—mostly from the proceeds of con-- 
version loans—and the payment of flotation expenses and stamp duty on 
the transfer of stocks issued in London. 


ANNUAL LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS AND SERVICES. 


Particulars of the loan expenditure on works and services by the State 
Government since 1901 are shown in the following table. The average: 
annual amounts at intervals of five years are stated from 1901 to 1945 
and the annual amounts during the last eleven years. Gross loan expendi- 
ture represents the new expenditure in each period; from this repayments. 
to the loan account are deducted to obtain the net loan expenditure or net 
amount added to the accumulated loan expenditure outstanding, 


Table 675.—Annual Loan Expenditure on Works and Services. 


ey ‘Repay- 
ments 0 . ments of Tat ° 
Year ended eae "/ Amounts a ey Year ended aes a Amounts ae eri 
80th June. fea spent in thre. || 80th June, |“ ehone Spent in ee 
: Previous mye 7 Previous : 
Years. Years. 
Annual £ £ £ & & £ 
Average— 
1901-05 3,441,660 226 920 3,214,740 1939 8,788,604 3,380,748 5,407,856 
1906-10 2;248,947 157,127 2,091,820 1940 6,945,371 1,059,105 6,886,266 
1911-15 | 7,032,586 357,577 | 6,675,009 1941 5,361,838 | 1,019,258 | 4.342.580 
1916-20 6,996,935 479,126 6,517,809 1942 | 4,618,419 1,460,388 3,158j081 
1921-25 11,829,369 3,220,688 | 10,608,681 1943 2,789,311 887,789 1,901,522 
1926-30 12,594,670 1,123,143 | 11,411,527 1944 3,029,172 1,617,633 1,411,539 
1931-35 6,700,108 712,895 5,987,213 1945 3,138,747 1,415,934 1,722,813 
1936-40 8,103,669 1,961,692 6,141,977 1946 4,554,301 1,291,173 3,263,128 
1941-45 ‘| 3,787,497 | 1.280.200 | 2)507\207 1947 9,102,014 462,251 | 8,639,768 
1938 8,110,740 3,009,875 5,100,865 1948 16,241,077 1,111,961 | 15,129,116 


The expenditures shown in the table do not include flotation expenses 
and stamp duty on transfers of stock issued in London, which are paid’ 
from the proceeds of loans. Such expenses amounted to £875;988 in 
1946-47, principally on account of conversions in New York, and'to £128,66T 
in 1947-48. ; 


Transactions relating to Closer Settlement Debentures, £5,041,500, issued 
between 1914-15 and 1929-80 in part payment of large estates acquired for 
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closer settlement, and Commonwealth advances for the construction of the 
Grafton-Kyogle-South Brisbane railway line, £1,419,593, expended between 
1925-26 and 1980-31, are omitted from Table 675. ‘Liability in respect :of 
both items is reflected ‘in the public débt.of the State, but the transactions 
were not passed through the General Loan Account although they provided 
works and services of a type usually acquired ‘from loans. 


DISTRIBUTION ‘OF ANNUAL LOAN ‘EXPENDITURE. 


The principal items of the gross loan expenditure by the State Govern- 
ment on works and services, and of repayments: to the loan. account, during 
each of the past five years are as follows :— 


Table 676.—Distribution of Annual Loan Expenditure. 


Year ended 30th June, 


Work or Service. ; —F 
1044. | 1045, | 1046. | 1947. 1048, 


Gross LOAN EXPENDITURE, aie 
£ £ £ £ 


Railways... vee aoe eee Sis ..{ 2,227,664 | 1,600,000 | 2,356,517 | 3, 200, 000 | 5,625,000 
Tramways ts sis ae Se ai 825 523 9,900 12,250 24,000 
Omnibuses i wee oa 467,600" 1,056, 000 


Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage of 49,157 72.379 79,350 71; 516 181 "731 
Water Conservation and Irrigation— 


“Murtumbidgee Irrigation Area ww, | Sk Bk 87,425 | 131361 | 295,580 | 910,0%8 
Glenbawn Damn en aes dee Pe “te 91, 037 267; 310 
Water and Drainage ‘Trusts, ete. 22. ot 45,5672 63,975 127;530 235, 083 250, 403 
Keepit Storage Reservoir ... se sae 7,436 20,445 | 61,301 210, 584 236" 068} 
Other ... aie aie 1,005 10,105 88,813 178,492 380, 581 
Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, eto— : 
Sydney Harbour ae ©) sacs wee 53,000 59,100 98,400 161,000 205,000 
Other... ne vee ee 94,270 105, 532 147,115 805,125 | 410, 796 
Roads, Bridges and Punts... oie wu 14,198 6, 598 338,074 400,500'| ‘BOS: 1032 
Cireular Quay jImprovements ae aes 46 "202 11,738 34,489 19, 449 
Industrial pndertakines etc.— 
Blectricity —... 95,151 | 187,151 | 315,518 | 145,676 | 120,741 
Abattoirs, Tourist Resorts, “Shipbutlaing: 
Brickworks, etc. ... 29,316 45,065 44,562 482,707 184,968 
Land and Agriculture— : 
War (1939-45) Service epidlementy wth tas Ae 248,484 | 1,261,067 ') 3,251,534 
Forests sis a vee eee ae we 351,633 | 562,501 
Soil Conservation ”: tee oes a ie iss 1468 53,588 | 79;220 
Other ... ss ave =H on see 3 11 ee 105,000 50,007 
Housing . Me orne eee ) ae ) O18877 os 7513) 915,325 
H Public Buildings, Sites, ‘ete.— itn 
' ‘Gourts, Police Stations and Gaols ... on 11,738 4,913 18}378 40,986 81,010 
i ‘Educational and Scientific ... re | 182,687 95,698 215,350 291,989 . 576, 829 
j Hospitals and Charitable : ; 136,178 169; 911 220,132 581,902 792, $71 
| Recreation Reserves, Parks, Baths, eto, ie 747 6, 123 2,153 29,010 10, 231 
| Administrative ei . 880 3,821 1,425 26, 364 36, 404 
; ‘Misteéllaneous i 7,482 7,177 18,213 |. 105, 097 303, "258 
} Miscellaneous Works in’ Shires and Munici- 
Palities a : 9,778 24,116 28,515 | 6,012 |_ 65,880 
z Total Gross Loan tincpohaitnre -t on } ; 
Works and Services... .| 3,029,172 | 3,188,747 | 4,554,801 | 9,102,014 [16,221,077 
REPAYMENTS TO LOAN ACCOUNT. : - 
| £ & £° £ Fy 
Railways... eee J. 718,284 | 414,378 81,563 96,687 . 8i, »759 ; 
Tramways wee eee ee | 209,891 | 307,021 6,852 6,554 7,859 
Omnibtses 2 es 51,758 450 2,260 2,595 5,732 
Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage ee) 18,315 18,171 11,244 15,916 29,040 
Water Conservation and Irrigation ... ...{ 168,009 51,510 104,860 94/640 69; 1815 
Harbours, Rivers, Whurves, etc, vee Hes 17,264 49,199 52,876 32,242 39% 792 
Roads, Bridges and Putits” ... ‘ke oss 83,010 50, 7005 53,889 52,822 730, 1657 
: Industrial Undertakings, etc. . MIN) .7e'178:) — B3’907 | 105,087] 55,794 415,326 
1 Land and Agriculture ... on i a 25,182 25,104 25,057 706 5, 824 
Housing . wee 28,989 78,157 | 640.032'| 10,767 ‘8,558 
Public Buildings, ‘Sites, ete. |, 5,212 2,561 6,051 6,050 . 2 768 
Miscellaneous Works in Shires and: ‘Munici- 
Palities wae eee| 17,268 7,541 2,463 5,655 81249 
Unemployment Relief Works, ete. 1 ois 47, 828 | 376,940 198,989 1,823 76, 982 


Total Repayments p “1,617,633 1,915,934 | 1,291,173 | 462,251 7,111 961 


Net Loan Expenditure 0 on on Works: ‘and i : 
‘Services <i v..{ 1,411,539 | 1,722,813 | 3,263,128 | 8,630,763 [15,129,116 


| 
wd 
: 
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TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE, 


A broad view of the field of State capital investment is provided by the 
following table, which shows the aggregate loan expenditure on principal 
works and services from 1853 to 1948. It is apparent from the table that a 
large proportion of the loan expenditure has been devoted to the establish- 
ment of assets which provide essential aids to industry and community 


services, and constitute valuable assets. 


Normally, these assets return 


sufficient revenue to pay a large proportion of the interest, sinking fund, 
etc., on the Public Debt. Some, however, are of a developmental character, 
and promote the growth of settlement and industry without earning any 
part of the capital debt charges on money spent in their construction. 
Transport services (i.e, railways, tramways and omnibuses) are the most 
important object of investment and account for 48.9 per cent. of the 
total loan expenditure; water, sewerage and drainage works represent 
11.2 per cent., harbours and rivers 6.4 per cent., roads and bridges 5.7 
per cent., and water conservation and irrigation, 6 per cent. 


Table 677.—Accumulated Loan Expenditure on Works and Services, 
1853 to 1948. 


Work or Service. 


& 


Work or Service, 


Railways eee ose ae co 
Tramways... tee or eve 
Omnibuses... oe te vee 


Water Supply, Sewerage and Drain- 
age— 


Metropolitan es ase 
Hunter District... wee 
‘Country Towns... en Few 
Water Conservation and Irrigation— 

Water and Drainage Trusts, etc. ... 
Murrumbldgee Irrigation Area 
River Murray Commission 
Wyangala Storage Reservoir 
Keepit Storage Reservoir ... 
Glenbawn Dam 

Other 


Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, ete.— 
Sydney Harbour .., 


Other 


Roads, Bridges and Punts (arbour 
Bridge £8,070,275) 


‘Circular Quay Improvements 


Mndustrial Undertakings— 


Newcastle Dockyart, 
Repairs, ete. o6 


Dredge 
Tourist Bureau and Resorts 
Abattoirs and Meat Distributing ... 

“Electrielty ... 
‘Coal Mines ... : 
Brick and Tlle Works 


Other 


170,649,135 
7,709,277 
1,894,624 


28,601,108 
7,406,159 
5,257,733 


5,129,230 
10,744,461 
3,017,104 
1,210,108 
775,276 
355,278 
802,951 


12,704,119 
10,945,820 


21,019,249 
215,078 


1,608,867 
191,899 
1,766,837 
3,056,408 
668,673 
155,747 
807,015 


Grain Elevators ig dive ane 


Land and Agriculture— 


Closer Settlement and Returned 
Soldiers Settlement ... 


War (1939%1945) Service 
Settlement ate age we 


Advances to Settlers (n.e.i.) 


Forests and Crown Lands 
Improvement ... ae wae 


Soil Conservation ... ans 
Other as “es or aye 


Housing— 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area... 
Military Hutments 
Other 


Public Bulldings, Sltes, ete,— 
Courts, Gaols, Police and Fire 
Stations ... bee ia avs 


Educational and Sclentific 

Hospitals and Charitable ... 

Meereation Reserves, Parks, Baths, 
ete. oa ae one asa 

Administrative 

Other 


Miscellaneous Works ao hires and| 
Municipalities 


Unemployment — Relief indlaatag 
Grants and Repayable Advances| 
to Shires and Municipalities) 


Immigration ... A 
Works transferred to Commonwealth| 


Works in ahmed Belon to 
Separation 


Other 


Total Loan ita peasaleaes on Works 
and Services to 30th June, 1948 , 


& 


5,901,442 


11,678,689 


4,756,359 
2,252,009 


1,172,356 
182,180 
128,247 


944,765 
773,000 
973,044 


1,650,344 
9,881,373 
6,678,671 


1,000,458 
037,767 
1,619,729 


1,834,419 
16,278,708 


569,980 
3,964,468 


40,855 
89,283 


..| 368,045,216 


SSS eee 
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At 30th June, 1948, the accumulated loan expenditure on works and 
services amounted to £868,945,216, and the public debt of the State was 
£384,079,999. The difference between the two amounts is due to a 
number of factors, such as the inclusion in the public debt of certain 
items which are not recorded in the General Loan Account and the redemp- 
tion of public debt from the sinking fund. The following statement 
furnishes a reconciliation :— 


Table 678.—Reconciliation of Accumulated Loan Expenditure with Public 
Debt of State, 30th June, 1948. 


Accumulated Loan Expenditure from General Loan Account onl £ £ 
Works and Services (Table 677)... he as veh deere 368,945,216 
Add—Loan Expenditure not shown in General Loan 
Account— 
Commonwealth Advance—Grafton-South Brisbane 
Railway anh De Pe Pex vel 1,443,576 
Closer Settlement Debentures... sas ie w| 1,144,750 
Advances to Settlers ae mee is fe Oy 120,050 
Immigration Debentures... sa eae fs aa 329,700 
Revenue Deficiencies— 
To 1927-28 ... se acs ane 7 | 9,693,378. 
After 1927-28 Te fea she ss ...| 37,864,373 
Flotation and Negotiation Expenses ... aes ..| 21,925,260! 72,521,087 
Unexpended Loan Funds aes ie ait dick. ¢ @aitwe | 6,449,541 
447,915,844. 
Less—Redemptions of Public Debt from— 
National Debt Sinking Fund ... or ee .| 44,144,889 
Previous Sinking Fund aid sak i | 4,788,084, 
Revenue Accounts ee “is sa He ..-| 10,164,867 
Debt cancelled by Commonwealth in respect of 
Properties transferred from State to Common- 
wealth a ae ie Sia ey wo{ 4,788,005 
| 68,835,845 
Public Debt at 30th June, 1948 (Tables 680 to 684) ...) we 384,079,999 


Thus the aggregate State loan expenditure to 30th June, 1948, consists of 
£371,983,292 expended on works and services of various kinds, #£47,557,751 
expended to meet revenue deficiencies and £21,925,260 being discounts 
allowed to lenders and other loan expenses. The total liability in respect 
of this expenditure, with £6,449,541 unexpended loan money on hand, was 
covered by loans which have been offset to the extent of £63,835,845 by 
redemptions of debt from revenue and sinking fund and transfer of 
certain properties to the Commonwealth. 


LOAN RAISINGS AND COST OF MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Matters relating to the raising of loans by Australian Governments, with 
certain exceptions, are determined by the Australian Loan Council in terms 
of the Financial Agreement of 1927, to which reference is made on page 
800. Operations incidental to the flotation of loans are condueted by the 
Commonwealth Government and the loans are secured by the issue of 
Commonwealth stoek, debentures, bonds, etc. Each State is liable to the 
Commonwealth for the loans raised on its behalf. 
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At 30th June, 1948, the loans outstanding on account of the State of 
New South Wales amounted to £884,079,999, of which £233,098,932 was 
owing in Australia, £139,671,912 in London, and £11,309,155. in New York. 
These loans are represented by Commonwealth -securities, except: for 
£21,998,624. owing in London, which is secured by New South Wales 
securities issued prior to adoption of the Financial Agreement. in 1927. 


Inscription and management of the Commonwealth securities are con- 
ducted by the Commonwealth Government, but, the State is required to pay 
expenses allocated to its share of the total securities issued, Similar 
services in respect of New Soutl Wales securities are performed by 
the Westminster Bank Ltd., in London. Commission and other expenses 
of management are charged to, revenue; the amount was £61,672 in 1947-48. 


Expenses incidental to the issue of loans, such as underwriting commis- 


sion, brokerage, advertising, printing, ete., are paid from the, proceeds of 
loans. The amount in 1947-48 is shown on page 786. 


The following table shows particulars of loans placed on the market by 
the Commonwealth Government since 1944 for public subscription in 
Australia, and the amounts allotted therefrom to New South Wales and 
other State Governments. These do not include a number of smaller loans 
raised by direct negotiation with financial institutions and Government 
instrumentalities. The total amount of loans raised by or on behalf of 
the State in the last five years is shown in Table 685. 


‘Fable 679.—-Commonwealth Leans Raised by Public Subscription in 


Australia, 
Floated by Commonwealth on Account of all Share of New 
Australian Governments. sei Allocated 
ot 
senie Amount of Loan. 
Interest Tsstie Year of |_| New Other 
» Ral Price. | Maturity. | Conver. New ponte States, 
sion. Raising. . 
per cent. & £000 £000 £000 £000 
‘ 2h 100 | 1948-49 vs 26,710 is 
19 #.March i, 2 
eae 3h 100 | 1950-60 see 124,839 
Sasneaise f 23 100 | 1948-49 6,999 15,361 
ta 3h 100 | 1950-co | 33,667 | 98,576 
2h 100 | 1949-50 Lh 12,341 
1945—Mareh ag s : 
ate 3t 100 | 1950-61 i 94,958 
Pome f 24 100 | 1949-50 13,498 
e a 3h 100 | 1950-61 4,495 hs 
H 100 | 1949-50 rr 24,100 
S of 7 ; 
ep 3h 100 | 1950-61 ne 63,129 
2 100 1949 as 17,208 
1946—March an 
oe 3h 100 | 1955-58 an 61,260 
2 100 1949 4,593 
August wef 
at 100 | 1955-58 7,879 ier a 22 
2 100 1949 5,258 4,824 207 380 
Ootober in . 
| 8 100 | 1955-58 9,576 64,947 2,798 5,120 
"8 100 1950 ti 1,457 433 395 
7—April ey ; 
ea 34 100 | 1956-59 mA 28,366 8,417 7,680 
August .., 3h 100 | 1956-59 27,908 Me 2 bs 
October... 34 100 | 1956-59 17,721 61,226 16,000 11,600. 
1948—April a 3 too | 1957-60 ee 43,298 12,855 16,173 


\ 
{ 
( 
! 
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The new loans raised publicly from October, 1941 to March, 1946, were 
used by the Commonwealth for war and rehabilitation purposes. In this 
period works programmes of the State on a restricted scale were financed 
from Treasury cash resources, The loan issued in October, 1946, marked 
the resumption of borrowing for State works. 


No new loan money has been raised overseas by the State since 1931, 
and.in several conversions of London loans maturing since 1944-45 portion 
of the liability has been repatriated to Australia. 


Moneys obtained by the Commonwealth by the sale of War Savings Certi- 
ficates (Savings Certificates from June, 1946), ave not included in the table. 
The issue of these certificates, begun in March, 1940, was discontinued on 
ist February, 1949. The certificates may be cashed on demand and bear tax- 
free interest which is payable on redemption, On issues prior to 1st March, 
1947, the interest rate is 8£ per cent. per annum if held for the maximum 
term of seven years; subsequent issues bear interest at 2% per cent. for a 
maximum term of five years. At maturity after seven years the earlier 
issues may be held for a further five years at the reduced interest rate 
of 25 per cent, The maximum permissable investment in certificates ig 
£450 at purchase price. The net amount raised in Australia (ie, sales 
less repayments) was £4,848,823 in 1946-47 and £4,956,787 in 1947-48, 


and £64,482,698 to 30th June, 1948, 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The public debt of New South Wales had its origin in 1841, when, ow 
28th December, the first loan amounting to £49,000 was offered locally. 
The first overseas loan was raised in London in 1854, 

The growth of the debt to 1895 is described in earlier issues of the Year 
Book and subsequent movements are shown in. the following table :— 


Table 680.—Public Debt of New South Wales.* 


At 30th June. | Long Term Debt. | Short Term Debt. Pibie DoE: Popietee 
£ £ £ £ os. d. 

1901 67,361,246 wae 67,361,246 49 611 
1906 85,641,734 ma 85,641,734 57 13 10 
191] 95,523,926 ee 95,523,926 57 9 9 
1916 130,544,040 ves 130,544,040 68 19 9 
1921 175,084,911 Ase 175,084,911 838 4 9 
1926 222,148,707 ea 222,148,707 94 15 9 
1931 268,268,698 19,037,033 287,305,731 112 9 6 
1936 306,137,718 40,570,276 346,707,994. 130 010 
1939 316,983,114 42,895,276 859,878,390 130 18 5 
1940 322,230,262 42,095,276 364,325,538 131 3 6 
1941 327,084,672 41,890,276: 368,974,948 131 16 10 
1942 322,884,037 43,618,776: 366,502,813 129 11 0 
1943 321,083,514 39;169,776 360,253,290 126 11 0 
1944. 320,045,148 31,925,876: 351,971,024 121 18 4 
1945 345,255,104 9,795,876 355,050,980 121 12 10 
1946 343,444,060 9,795,876 353,239,936 119 18 9 
1947 352,231,754. 9,795,876 362,027,630 121 5 8 
1948 374,284,123 9,795,876 384,079,999 126 19 1 


* Includes oversea debt at book values, unadjusted for changes in relationship between Australlan 
and overseas currencies, see page 793. 
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The decrease in the public debt after 1941 was due to redemptions from 
Sinking Fund, the temporary retirement of short term debt, in the form of 
Treasury Bills, permitted by a substantial growth of Treasury cash balances 
and the cessation, owing to war conditions, of borrowing for public works. 
The increase in 1944-45 resulted from the re-issue of temporarily retired 
Treasury Bills under a funding arrangement by which Treasury Bills 
totalling £26,120,000 were converted into long-term debentures, these 
being taken up by the Commonwealth Bank. Then it became the practice 
to deposit surplus Treasury cash balances with the Commonwealth Bank, 
instead of retiring Treasury Bills as formerly, and the amount so deposited 
was £7,960,000 at 30th June, 1945. Borrowing for public works was 
resumed in 1946-47, and in 1947-48 approximately £9,000,000 of new debt 
was incurred to replace general cash balances which had been used in 
financing normal loan works during the war years. 


The nominal amount of debt, as quoted in these tables, has been increased 
on several occasions by change in the currency unit at which liability is 
taken to account. This occurs when London maturities (expressed in 
sterling) are repaid from loans raised in Australia (expressed in Austra- 
lian currency). Nominal increases in the debt from this cause amounted 
to £1,496,169 in 1944-45, £275,772 in 1945-46 and £761,199 in 1947-48, 


In considering the rate of growth of the debt, attention should be paid to 
variations in the purchasing power of the money expended, the steady 
growth of population throughout the period, the economic development 
of the State, as measured by the growth of its wealth, income and pro- 
ductiveness, and the earning power of the works constructed from loans. 


Furthermore, comparisons of the rate of growth of the State debt with 
that of other States of Australia should take into account the differences 
in the distribution of governmental functions as between the central and 
local governments and the inclusion or non-inclusion of the capital debts 
of public utilities controlled by governmental authority. 


Similarly, in making international comparisous care should be taken to 
allow for differences in the distribution of debt as between central, pro- 
-vincial and local governments and the existence or otherwise of reproductive 
;assets acquired from loan funds. 


DOMICILE OF PUBLIC DEBT. 


For many years the London money market was the principal source of 
New South Wales loan moneys. Loan funds amounting to approximately 
:£14,000,000 were obtained in New York in 1996-27 and 1997-28, , 


Since 1931 the State’s requirements for new loan capital have been met 
from local resources. The total of oversea debt has therefore declined as 
a result of redemptions through the sinking fund and repayment from 
locally raised loans of maturing London loans totalling £9,982,820 between 
1944-45 and 1947-48. 


; The following table shows the amount of State public debt outstanding 
in Australia, London and New York at quinquennial intervals from 1901 
to 1936 and annually from 1939. 
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Table 681.—Public Debt of New South Wales, Place of Domicile. 


Public Debt Outstanding— 


At 
30th June, 
, Australia, 


Oversea, 


London. 


New York, 


Total 
Public Debt, 


Proportion. 


Australia. 


Oversea, 


—| qe 


£ (Aust.) 


1901 12,690,796 


1906 19,726,884 
1911 -| 29,968,321 
1916 43,390,452 
1921 66,667,308 
1926 81,826,091 
1931 107,501,666 
1936 172,099,601 
1939 188,413,400 
1940 193,088,910 
1941 197,961,784 
1942 198,914,999 
1943 194,047,014 
1944 186,888,244 
1945 197,566,662 
1946 197,198,139 
1947 205,914,118 


1948 233,098,932 


£ (Stg.) 
54,670,450 
65,914,850 
65,555,605 
87,153,588 
108,417,603 
140,322,616 
165,978,441 
161,437,120 
158,751,952 
158,697,020 
158,696,920 
155,517,949 
154,342,616 
153,413,716 


145,922,107 


144,675,312 


144,675,312 


139,671,912 


£*¥ 


13,825,624 
13,171,278 
12,713,038 
12,539,608 
12,316,244 
12,069,865 
11,863,660 
11,669,064 
11,562,211 
11,366,485 
11,438,200 


11,309,155 


£ 

67,361,246 

85,641,734 

95,523,926 
130,544,040 
175,084,911 
222,148,707 
287,305,731 
346,707,994 
359,878,390 
364,325,538 
368,974,948 
366,502,813 
360,253,290 
351,971,024 
355,050,980 
353,239,936 
362,027,630 


384,079,999 


Per cent. 


18-84 


23-03 


31-37 


33-24 


38-08 


36-83 


37-42 


49-64 


52-35 


53-00 


53-65 


54:27 


53-86 


53-10 


55-64 


55-83 - 


56°88 


60°69 


Per cent, 


81-16 


76-97 


68-63 


66-76 


61-92 


63-17 


62:58 


50-36 


47-65 


47-00 


46°35 


45:73 


46-14 


46-90 


44-36 


44-17 


43°12 


39°31 


+ Repayable in “ Dollars ’’—converted at rate of 4:8665 dollars to £1. 


The public debt as shown in Tables 680 to 684 represents the amounts 
used for book-keeping purposes, without adjustment for chauges in the 
value of Australian currency relatively to English and American cur- 
rencies which have been considerable since 1929. The London debt, there- 
fore, represents the amount repayable in sterling, and the New York debt 
represents the amount repayable in dollars converted at the rate of 4.8665 


dollars to £1. 
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Domiciug. anp. Rargs: or: Tayrernst on Pusriic Dersr.. 


The. following. tables.show the amount- of- New- South Wales public debt 
io the various registers and the rates of: interest'as at 30th June, 1948:— 


Table 682.—-Public. Debt of New South Wales at 30th. June, 1948. 


Domicile and_ Rates: of Interest. 


Rate per .cent.. 


Short,Term Seourities— 
£s. da. 
2656 0 


Long Term Seeurities— 
5.0 0 . 


6 
0 
312 6 
0 


ow 
o 
© 


oo 09 99 co Oo 
onnan 


Total, £2'and under! £3 ...| 15,897;834 | 20,296,689 


100 wa 
Matured 


‘Total Long Term 
Total Public. Debt 


Public Debt Outstanding. 
Total. Annual 
Public Debt.| Interest, 
Australia. London. | New York. 
£(Aust.) £ (Stg.) £* £ £ 
ra - 9,795,876. is 9,796,876 |, 220,407 
1,000 1,000 50 
.| 26,758,739 "19,556,842. 46,315,581 1,852,623 
«+«| 28,028,350 axe 23,028,350 892,349 
.| 16,197,890 7,607,632 23,805,522 892,707 
1,931,000 sie ae 1,931,000 69,999 
er 33,477,901 | 3,406,555 | 36,884,456 | 1,290,956 
Total £3 10s, and under £4] 41,157,240 | 41,085,533 | 3,406,555 | 85,649,328 | 3,146,011 
19,000 Sa 19,000 663 
.-.| 7,262,870 ar 3,857,804 | 11,120,674 375,323 
-«.| 61,173,266 | 1,867,622 | 4,044,796 | 67,085,684 | 2,180,285 
.| 43;113,100 ae we 43,113,100 | 1,347,284 
ani 473,010 as 473,010 14,663 
..| 12,238,752 | 47,066,400 59,305,162 | 1,779,155 
Total, £3 and under £3 10s,!124,279,998 | 48,934,022 | 7,902,600 |181,116,620 | 5,697,373 
wad 10,864,600 10,864,600 298,776 
291,421 sey 291,421 7,905 
.| 13,645,760 | 9,432,089 23,077,849 576,946 
645/653. des 645,653 15,011 
1,315,000 1,315,000 26,300 
36,194,523 924,938 
+«.| 25,002,536. pas 25,002,536 250,025 
. 2)585 1,950 4,535 <i 
i‘ 129;876,036'|11,309,155 |374,284;123 | 11,871,020 
283,088,082: 190,071,912, 11,309,155 |884;079,999 || 12,091,427 


* Repayablein “‘ Dollars-’’—converted at the rate of 4:8665 dollars to £1, 


The debt of £25,002,5386 at 1 per cent. interest consists of debentures 
jasued.to the Commonwealth Bank in 1944-45.for the funding of deficiency 
Treasury Bills which bore the same. interest rate. The initial debenture 
issue, £26,120,000, has. been reduced by annual redemptions through. the 
Sinking Fund. totalling £1,117,464; 

The. amount of annuali interest as. shown in. the table represented an 
average rate of 3.15 per cent: on the face. value of the. debt at 30th June, 
1948, and the corresponding rates on the debt on the several registers: were 
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Australia 3.12 per cent., London 3.17 per cent. and New York 3.87 per 
cent. 


Rates thus calculated take no account of the fact that portion of the 
‘debt. has been. issued: at a discount;. consequently they understate: the 
actual interest charge on cash proceeds of tlie debt. Nevertheless, a com- 
parison of the average nominal rates of interest gives some indication 
of the benefits to the State'finances- df tHe general decline in interest rates 
singe: 1931, 


Table 683.—Public Debt of New South Wales, Annual Interest and 
Average Nominal’ Interest Rates. 


Debu Outstanding. 1931, 1932, * 1939, 1046, 1947, 1048, 

Australia— : 

Debt ... £000] 107,502 | 127,143 | 188,413 | 197,198 | 205,914 '233;099 

Annual Interest .. £000] 5,741 | 5,048 6,418 6,133 6,451 7,280 

Average Rate ...  per.cent. 5:34 3-97 3-41 3-11 3:13 3:12 
London— 

Debt. ...£000] 165,978 |.164,972 | 158,752 | 144,675 | 144,676 | 139,672 

Annual Interest ... £000] 7,84] 7,837 5,901 5,188 | 4,983 4,430 

Average Rate ... percent. 4:72 |. 4°75 3-72 3-59 3-44. 3:17 
New. York— 

Debt... tne .-. £000) 13,826 | 13,608 | 12,713 | 11,867 | 11,4388 | 11,309 

Annual Interest + £000 672 661 616 549 385 381 

Average Rate ... percent. 4:86 4-86 4:85 4-83 3°37 3°87 
Total— : 

Debt... i .-£000] 287,306 |.305,723 | 359;878 | 353,240 | 362,028 | 384,080 

Annual Interest .. £000) 14,254 |, 13,541 | 12,935 | 11,870} 11,819! ), 12,091 

Average Rate ... per cent. 4196 4:43 3-59 3-36 3°26 3°15 


Though the public debt increased by one-third between 1981 and 
1948, annual interest thereon decreased by 15 per cent.. with the decline in 
the average interest rate from 4.96 per cent. to 8.15 per cent. 


Ordinarily ‘the interest bill of the State is slow to reflect changes in the. 
Jevel of market rates, which take effect gradually as new loans and con- 
versions of maturing: loans: to: which they apply, increase: in ratio to the 
total debt. The substantial decline in the average rate in 1931-32 was 
a result of the general conversion of. debt’ registered: in Australia in’ ac- 
cordance with plans adopted in the depression. to achieve a reduction of 
292% per cent. in interest rates generally. Subsequent decreases- were due 
in. part to'the growth of short-term debt to flnance revenue deficiencies, on 
which the rate of interest: was- reduced: in stages from 4. per cent. in. 1982 
to 1 per cent. in 1945. The yields on Government. securities sold on the 
Stock Exchange in Australia. and the rates of. discount on Treasury: Bills 
are shown on pages 827 and 828 of this volume. - 


Domicine AND Ter or Pusric Dept, 


The dates of repayment of the debt extend to 1983 and the amounts 
falling due for redemption in successive years vary considerably. This is 
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seen from the following table, which shows the amount outstanding as 
at 30th June, 1948, in Australia, in London and in New York, according to 
the latest due dates for repayment :— 


Table 684.—Public Debt of New South Wales, at 30th June, 1948, 
Domicile and Dates of Maturity. 


Public Debt Outstanding— 
Year of Maturity Total 
(ended 30th June), Public Debt. 
Australia. London, New York, 
£000 (Aust.). £000 (stg.). £000* £000 
Short Term Debt... eee 9,796 ie 9,796 


Long Term Debt— 


1949 i tee 16,541 2,741 19,282: 
1950 wis we 22,261 wae one 22,261) 
1951 es ane 6,509 11,707 wid 18,216. 
1952 ae re 10,281 ve iy 10,281 
1953 tee a 378 ! 11,790 arr 12,168 
1954. oes oe 4,900 11,018 aie 15,918. 
1955 eee aaa 13,373 wile Site 13,373: 
1956 aay sat 14.353 a or 14,353 
1957 ae sea 12,249 a 4,045 16,294. 
1958 ae aie 22,100 20,141 wi 42,241 
1959. wa joe 20,884 3,829 os 24,713. 
1960 as wad 37,295 a wa 37,295: 
1961-1965 ... ein 28,241 37,209 3,858 69,308. 
1966-1970 ... ai 3,601 1,868 3,406 8,875: 
1971-1975 ... ie 4,488 29,570 iit 34,058 
1976-1980 ... oe 5,593 ust te 5,593. 
1981-1983 ... awe 3,614 ie sd 3,614 
Interminable ... ‘ee 363 wee He 363 
Permanent “s ito 1 1 ‘ 2 
Government Option ... 6,071 Aes jae 6,071 
Overdue or ace 3 2 bea 5 
| 

Total, Long Term| 233,099 129,876 11,309 374,284 
Total Public Debt 233,099 139,672 11,309 38 4,080 


* Repayable in ‘ Dollars ’*—converted at rate of 4'8665 dollars to £1. 


The loans have been classified according to the latest date of maturity, but 
some of them are redeemable earlier at the Government’s option, subject 
to notice ranging up to twelve months being given. The loans outstanding 
at 30th June, 1948, included £388,817,405 which had passed the earliest 
maturity date aud £6,070,723 issued on terms placing redemption within 
the option of the Government. These loans comprise £8,846,899 in Austra- 
lia, £24,732,074 in London and £11,809,155 in New York. 


The following table indicates the movements which have taken place im 
the public debt of New South Wales during the last five years. It shows the 
conversion loans and new loans raised, including those arranged privately 
as well as those publicly subscribed shown in Table 679; also redemptions 
from conversions, sinking fund and the loan account. 
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Table 685.—Transactions on Public Debt of New South Wales. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. ——— 
1944, | 1945. 1946. 1947, 1048, 
£ | £ £ £ £ 


Lona Term Loans RAISED, 


Conversion or Renewal Loans— 
Overseas— 
Cash subscribed and 
Converted Stocks nee ot Se 15,644,922 81,678,897t| 12,677,442 
Discounts “2 aay an eos 281,100 90,046 193,058 
Australia— 
Cash Subscribed and 
Converted Stocks* ... 6,734,610 14,928,480a 3,395,360 1,868,000 9,204,100¢ 
‘Total Conversions ... or 6,734,610 14,928,480 19,321,882 33,637,843 22,074,600 
New Loans— 
Australia— 
Cash Subscribed bed 105,000 26,120,000t wal 11,850,000 25,490,000 
Total New Loans ... a 105,000 26,120,000 eae 11,850,000 25,490,000 


Total Long Term Loans Raised 6,839,610 41,048,480 19,321,382 45,487,843 47,564,600 


Lone TERM LOANS REPAID. 


¥rom Conversion and Renewal 


Loans— 
Overseas tne fer wae 7s 5,896,231 16,731,709 81,515,885 15,677,248 
Australia... i 6,734,610 7,536,080 2,032,800 1,868,000 5,443,100 
Y¥rom Sinking Yund— 
Overseas eis ies as 379,596 1,702,281 636,833 182,743 2,825,708 
Australia... Ske 763,770 708,982 1,731,084 8,184,021 2,066,180 
rom Loan Accounts” nee sea axe “te ae 5 


~ 


Total Long fae saerad 
Repaid .. ite 7,877,976 15,838,524 21,182,426 | 36,700,149 | 25,512,231 


NET INCREASE, 


In Long Term Debt... eee {3 1,038,366 25,209,056 |(—) 1,811,044 8,787,604 22,052,360 
In Short Term Debt +.|—) 7,243,900 |(—) 22,130,000: eas vai a 
In Public Debt a +e |(—) 8,282,266 3,079,956|(—) 1,811,044 8,787,604 22,052,369 


* Includes loans ralsed in Australia: (4) £7,392,400, (b) £1,362,560 and (c) £3,761,000 for conversion 
of London loans, viz, £ Stg. 5,896,281, £ Stg. 1,086,787 and £ Stg, 2,099,801. 


+ Includes new money, £163,512, towards expenses of conversion in New York. 
$ Issued at 1 per cent. for funding Short Term Debt. 


LOANS GUARANTEED BY THE STATE. 


In addition to liability for its own loans, the State has guaranteed, in 
terms of various Acts, the loans and overdrafts of certain corporate bodies 
and institutions, etc., engaged, as a rule, in the promotion of public 
welfare and development. The guarantees extend to all loans issued by 
certain corporate bodies, the issue of the loans being subject to the Gover- 
nor’s approval. In other cases, with minor exceptions, the guarantee is 
given by the Treasurer with the Governor’s approval and on the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate administrative authority. 


The loans and overdrafts under State guarantee as at 30th June, 1948, 
are summarised in the following statement. The amounts shown do not 
indicate the net amount of the contingent liability of the State, because 
sinking funds for repayment have been accumulated in respect of some 
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of the loans. Furthermore, the amounts shown under the. Government 
Guarantees Act, 1934-1948, represent the limit of overdrafts and not the 


amount outstanding. 


Table 686.—Loans Guaranteed by State, 30th June, 1948. 


Loans Issued by— £ £ 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board ... 33,051,701 
Hunter District Water Board ie ar oie lite 4,118,000 
Broken Hill Water Board . ee eel eee fan 542,612 
Rural Bank of New South Wales Nae ‘ten ve = 20,121,921 
Public Hospitals ive ints See tes 1,916,118 
Municipal, Shire, and County Gctnatls ee oie ane 136,446 
Fire Commissioners ... ial ies aes es ies 27,500: 
——— 60,514,298: 


Overdrafts and Advances (under Government Guarantees Act, 
1934-1948—Limit of Guarantee}— 


Hospitals an as ase tee va 2:000 
Co-operative Building ‘Societies ies F vse = 98,463,325 
Other Co-operative Societies, Pe isis Houde, etc. ... 994,860 
Other ... ies ie ‘ oes “ An age 5,250 
——_—_——. 39,465,435 
Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) Act, 1929-1934— 
Rural Bank Borrowers ies au sae wae ext ahead 118,158. 


a. $e 


The loans shown for the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board include £stg.2,000,000 repayable in London and £1,227,851 repayable 
in New York (converted at the rate of $4.8665 to the £1), 


THE INTEREST BILL OF THE STATE. 


The amount of annual interest on the public debt of New South Wales: 
as at 80th June, 1948 is shown in Table 682 as £12,091,427. This amount 
is calculated to represent a full year’s interest at the rates applicable to the 
various loans outstanding at that.date. It differs, therefore, from the 
amount of interest actually paid which embodies the effects of changes in 
the composition of the loan debt during the year, and includes interest. 
paid on temporary deposits lodged with the Government. 


The amount of interest actually paid during the year ended 30th June, 
1948 was £12,159,598, viz., £11,744,797 on Debentures and Funded Stocks, 
£220,684 on Treasury Bills, £194,167 on moneys held temporarily by the 
Government. The amount paid overseas was £5,350,898, viz., £4,983,079 
in London and £867,814 in New York; and £6,808,705 was paid in 
Australia. 


The amounts of overseas interest paymerits are recorded for book-keep- 
jng purposes in the same terms as the amounts of overseas debt, as ex- 
plained on page 798. An additional charge, therefore, is incurred in 
acquiring, at current rates, the sterling and dollar funds with which to 
pay interest in London and New York. The additional charge is taken 
into account as exchange and amounted to £1,414,118 in the year ended 


80th June, 1948, 
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The following table shows the amount of interest actually paid on the 
public debt in Australia, London and New York at intervals since 1901; 
also the interest paid on moneys temporarily held by the Government (i.¢., 
bank overdrafts and Special Deposits accounts) and, since 1931, the cost. 
of exchange on overseas interest payments. 


Table 687,— Interest: and: Exchange on Public Debt and Temporary 
Advances, Amount Paid, 


Interest Paid on— 
Exchange 
Year Total on - aren + 
ended Public Debt Moneys in Interest Overseas eae 
80th June, ‘ Temporary Paid, Interest xchange 
| ar oneetion Payments, 56. 
. of Govern- 
Australia. London. j New York. ment. 
£ £ £ £ & & £ 
1901 355,354 1,991,499 ae 151,604 2,498,457 aaa 2,498,457" 
1911 914,967 | 2,321,489 a 81,001 | 8,817,457 ae 3,317,457 
1921 2,690,626 4,422,115 ma 416,691 7,529 482 mae 7,529,432: 
1931 6,517,620 7,256,883 683,567 768,651 | 14,126,721 536,645 | 14,663,366. 
19386 5,594,412 6,643,050 640,785 278,511 | 13,156,758 1,846,921 | 15,008,679- 
1939 6,279,857 5,884,254 621,922 318,921 | 13,104,954 1,666,828 | 14,771,782 
1940 6,591,090 | 5,863,608 614,016 349,582 | 13,418,296 | 1,781,816 | 15,200/112 
1941 6,588,214 5,875,452 604,389 346,566 | 18,414,621 1,801,558 15°216.179 
1942 6,594,663 5,840,851 592,622 299,140 | 18,327,276 1,785,609 | 15,112,885 
1943 6,415,918 6,712,759 581,354 321,404 | 13,031,435 1,747,334 | 14,778,769: 
1944 6/221,591 | 5,767,198 573,314 987,376 | 12,849,479 | 1,756,858 | 14,606,337 
1945 6,117,148 | 5,637,150 560,954 264,774 | 12,580,026 | 1,718,285 | 14,208,261 
1946 6,208,777 | 5,483,327 557,387 257,187 | 12,501,678 | 1,640,060 | 14,141,738 
1047 6,210,397 | 5,137,837 461,089 244,585 12) 053, 908 1,595,712 | 18,649,620- 
1948 6, "614, 538 | 4, 983) 079 367,814 194,167 127 159,598 | 1, 414° 118 | 18,578,711 


A proportion of the interest and of the exchange on interest payments: 
overseas is allocated to the various business undertakings and other: 
activities tha have been provided with capital from State loan funds and 
are conducted as separate enterprises or accounts, and the balance is paid 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Payments by the undertakings im 
respect of the current year’s charges amounted in 1946-47 to £7,118,810 for 
interest and £924,762 for exchange, and in 1947-48 to £7,080,461 and 
£826,765, respectively. In addition a considerable amount of interest, ete.,. 
accrued to the Consolidated Revenue Fund as revenue from various other 
objects on which loan moneys have been expended. Payments of interest 
and exchange by the undertakings in the last two years included the: 


following :— 
“4 Table 688.—Public Debt, Interest and Exchange Payments by State 
Undertakings. 
1946-47. 1947-48. 
‘ Undertakings, etc, os 
Tntorest. | gn Interest, | nterest. | nang 
£ £ £ £ 
Railways ... vas vee | 5,125,956 689,620 || 5,145,000 648,000 
“Tramways and Motor Omnibuses ..{ 236,522 31,560 159,886 ma P 
‘Closer Settlement Fund . ‘sa «| 281,840 ote 230,014 ns 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and, 
: Drainage Board oe | 447,102 59,575 443,089 54,975 
! Hunter District Water Board Yes «| 110,500 14,746 109,562 18,700 
Maritime Services Board (Sydney 
Harbour) ee aoe ...| 391,000 52,000 383,662 48,000 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ie | 265,000 35,300 256,662 32,000 
Main Roads Department ate .| 189,569 17,849 121,274 15,287 
Southern Electricity Supply «.. »{ 101,000 13,500 97,481 13,284 
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A classification of the public debt of New South Wales as at 80th June, 
1948, according to the nominal rates of interest payable, is shown in Table 
682, 


The average “effective rates of interest” quoted below are calculated on 
the basis of the amount of interest actually paid and take into account 
changes in the composition of the debt during each year by reason of the 
flotation of new loans, conversion of old loans and redemptions from 
sinking funds, ete. The rate was 8.66 per cent. in 1900-01, and prior to 
1946-47 the lowest rate since that year was 3.489 per cent. in 1912-13. 
During the next ten years there was a gradual rise to 5.1606 per cent. in 
1922-23 and the rate remained above 5 per cent. until 1931-32, the peak 
being 5.172 per cent. in 1929-30. Variations since 1928-29 are shown 
below :— 


Table 689.—Interest on Public Debt of New South Wales, Average 
Effective Rates. 


oth June. | Per cent, | Both Sune. | Pervent, || 30th June, | Percent, 
| 

1929 | s14082 | 1936 3-81666 1943 3-59375 
1930 5-17204 1937 3°70787 1944 3-61056 
1931 5-14421 1938 3-66774 1945 3-60326 
1932 4-85673 1939 3-67296 1946 3-50964 
1933 4-37804 | 1940 3-67829 1947 3-44141 
1934 | 412554 | 1941 | 3-66042 1948 3°36639 
1935 | 3-92041 | 1942 3°62519 


REDEMPTIONS AND SINKING FUNDS. 


An account of the debt redemptions and sinking funds of New South 
Wales prior to the transfer to the National Debt Commission in terms of 
the Financial Agreement, was published on pages 170 and 171 of the Official 
Year Book for 1929-30. The present sinking fund is described below. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATES. 


The history of the financial relationships existing between the Common- 
wealth and States since federation in 1901 has been sketched in earlier 
issues of this Year Book. 


FINANcIAL AGREEMENT, 1927. 


The financial agreement between the Commonwealth and States was 
brought into operation as from ist July, 1927. The provisions were out- 
lined on page 682 of the 1930-31 Year Book, and full details are given 
in the Commonwealth Year Book, 1938, on pages 21 to 33, 
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In terms of the agreement the Australian Loan Council was created to 
co-ordinate public borrowing. All borrowings by the States are arranged 
by the Commonwealth, in accordance with the decisions of the Council, 
which consists of a Minister of the Commonwealth and of each State. The 
Council determines the amount, rates and conditions of loans to be raised 
after consideration of the annual programmes submitted by the Common- 
wealth and by each State. In June, 1939, by common consent, the borrow- 
ings of local governing and semi-Governmental authorities were brought 
within the purview of the Loan Council. 


On ist July, 1929, the Commonwealth took over the debts of the States, 
and assumed, as between the Commonwealth and States, the liabilities of 
the States to bondholders. The Commonwealth also relieved the States of 
the liability of principal, interest and sinking fund on an amount of debt 
equal to the value of properties transferred to the Commonwealth after 
federation. 


The Commonwealth, as agent for the States, has agreed to pay to bond- 
holders interest due on the public debt of the States and, for a period of 
fifty-eight years from the 1st July, 1927, to contribute £7,584,912 per annum 
towards the interest, the States to pay the balance to the Common- 
wealth. After this period the States will pay to the Commonwealth the 
whole of the interest due. The contribution by the Commonwealth is 
equal to the amount paid by the Commonwealth to the States in 1926-27, at 
the rate of 25s. per head of population, and the contribution to New South 
Wales is £2,917,411 per annum. 


NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND. 


A national debt sinking fund was established in terms of the financial 
agreement, and is controlled by the National Debt Commission. The annual 
payments to the fund on account of State debts are contributed partly by 
the Commonwealth and partly by the States. The contributions in respect 
of New South Wales debt commenced as from ist July, 1928, one year 
after the commencing date of other States. 


Contributions in respect of the net debt outstanding on 1st July, 1927, 
are payable for a period of fifty-eight years at the rate of 7s. 6d. per cent. 
per annum, the Commonwealth contributing 2s. 6d. per cent. and the State 
5s. per cent. The rate on new loans raised after Ist July, 1927, other 
than revenue deficiency loans, is 10s. per cent. for a period of fifty-three 
years, of which the Commonwealth pays 5s. and the State 5s. The State’s 
contribution may be increased to shorten the period of repayment of loans 
expended on wasting assets. Contributions on’ special revenue deficiency 
loans incurred during the depression were at the rate of 10s. per cent. 
shared equally by the Commonwealth and State until 80th June, 1944, when 
the rate was increased to 20s. per cent. (Commonwealth 5s. and State 15s.) 
to provide for repayment in thirty-nine years. On other loans raised to meet 
revenue deficiencies, annual contributions at a rate not less than 4 per cent, 
are payable by the State. Loan securities redeemed and repurchased by the 
sinking fund are cancelled and the State is required to pay interest at 
the rate of 44 per cent. per annum on the cancelled securities, in addition 
to the contributions stated above. Additional contributions are paid by 
the State to recoup the sinking fund for appropriations from the fund to 
meet discounts on conversion loans; the contribution in respect of each 
conversion loan is spread over tle currency of the loan. 
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‘The operations of the National Debt Sinking Fund in regard to the 
debts of tlie State of New South Wales during each of the last eleven: years, 
and’ the aggregate since 1st July, 1928, are shown below :— 


Table 690.—National Debt Sinking Fund, Transactions on Account of 
New South Wales. 


Receipts. 


Contributions- by — 


Year: ended | ? , 
30th June. State of New South Wales— 
Interest, Total 
Common: : Receipts, 
wealth, 44% on Total 
Op tenes Cancelled | New South 
: Securities. Wales. 
& £& & £& & £ 
1938 628,400. 1,046,631 698,154 1,644,785 14,201 | 2,287,4765 
1939 635,913" 1,081,877 696,232 1,778,109 11,655 | 2,425,677 
1940 657;304 1,171,075 800,852 1,971,927 15j241 | 236445;472° 
1941 664,649 1,247,525 896,118 2,143,643 18,768 | 2,822,060 
1942 674,652: 1,314,615 989;653 2,304,268 18,268 | 2,997,188’ 
1943 678,303 1,340,663 1,124,258 2,464,921 14,037 | 3,157,261 
1944 670,184 1,426,078 1,262,975 2,689,053 7,914 | 3,867,161 
1945, 693\687 1,682,241 1,361,772 2,944,013 4,062 | 3,641,762 
1946. 667,101 |. 1,537,297 1,446,412 2,983,709 6,084 | 3,656,894 
1947' 671,047'| 1,438,610 1,499,305 2,937,915 18,584 | 3,627,546 
1948 704,457 1,446,419 1,620,291 3,066,710 11,482 | 3,782,649 
‘Total, 1929 to 1948} 12,184,510 | 22,112,282 | 14,425,858 | 36,538,090 280,011 /48,062,611 
Payments. 
Face Value of Securities 
Net Cost of Securities Repurchased and Repurchased and Redeemed, 
Redeemed, (Australian Currency.) 
Australia, | London: | New York.| Total. Australia, | London, Sid 
£ £ £ £ £ £ stg. ae 
1938 468,159°| 2,096,130 | 186,472 | 2,750;761 468,160' | 1,720,608 | 151,135 
1939 1,537,858 793,902 258;960 | 2,590,720 || 1,536,150 694,318 | 206,925 
1940 1,970,382 56,646 217,028 | 2,244,056 || 1,966,170 48,832 | 173,431 
1941" 541,220 eae 214,905 756,126 541,015 cee 223,364 
1942 5573127 | 4,047,167 279,512 | 4,883,806" 554,780 | 3,228,050 | 246,378 
1943 1,567,955 | 1,747,335 272;706.| 3,587,996 || 1,667,980 | 1,894,125 | 206,206 
1944 763,785 | 1,165,620 | 288,170 | 2,217,575 763,770 928,900 | 194,596 
1945 2'673,906 | 2!000,20¢ | 161,121 | 4,835;231 || 2,673,982 | 1,595,378 | 106,853 
1946 1,729,638 552,686 295,880: | 2,578,204 || 1;731,084 441,107 | 195,726. 
1947° 8,148,714 eae 276,958 | 3,420,672 || 8;184,021 bis 182,743 
1948 2,066,758. |,2,754,208 | 178,054 | 4,999,020 |] 2,066,180 |' 2,196,657 | 120,045 
A —v —_ 
Total; 1929 to 1948}22;182,250 26,539,668: 48,721,918 ||22,188,908 |18,830,738 |3,175,243 


* Trace value of securities:in’ Dollars converted‘ at $4-8665) to £1. 


The payments shown in the table for repurcliases and: redemptions. of 


securities. are expressed’ in terms: of Australian currency, the exchange 
on overseas- remittances being included in the: net cost of securities acquired 
in London aud New York. 


The face value of securities repurchased and, redeemed corresponds. with 
the value at which the securities were included in the statement of. public 
debt (Tables 680 to 684), as described on page 793. During the twenty- 
years the sinking fund has been in operation the average price in Aus- 
tralian currency paid. for. £100 face value of securities repurchased. and 
redeemed was £100 3s. 11d.. in Australia, £120 12s. in London and New 
York, and £110 73. 4d. in the three centres. In 1947-48 the average 
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price per £100 face value was £100 0s. 7d. in Australia, $125 7s. 5d. in Lon- 
don, £137 19s. 7d. in New York, and the general average was £118 16s, 6d. 
The balance at credit of the sinking fund as at 80th June, 1948 was 
£230,693. The following table indicates the source of contributions by New 


South Wales :— 


Table 691.—National Debt Sinking Fund, Source of Contributions by New 


South Wales. 


Contributions In respect of year— Total, 
Source, ee 
1045-46. 1946-47, 1947-48. 1947-48. 
Fs & Fs £ 
Railways. ... s. 1,295,000:| 1,480,295 | 1,330,000 |10,083,864 
‘Tramways and’ Omnibuses 58,013 59,983 778,347 
‘State Coal Mine ... 15716 2,360 3 117 25,205 
‘Closer Settlement Fund: ; 885200 89,992 91,356 | 1,222,998 
Metrop. Water, Sew’ge.& Drainage Boar 95,375 98,000 100,284 1,664,636 
‘Hunter District Water Board .., 23,400 23,974 24,290 371,880 
‘Country Towns Water Supply and 
Sewerage Works; etc. 4,538 5,485 4,850 189,914 
Main Roads Department... 55,450 57,210 56,561 625,201 
Sydney Harbour Bridge .. . wis ie ies ae 404,492 
Sydney Harbour Services — aa ce 97,000 97,500 96,353 | 1,233,813 
Southern Electricity. Supply ... Pe 14,500 15,900 16,039 164,137 
South-West Tablelands Water Supply aah 4,804 oe 27,626 
Consolidated ee hii ee «{ 1,250,222 | 1,002,087 | 1,343,203 |19,693,068 
‘Other se ies 295 325 1,657 52,908 
Total ae ace «| 2,983,709 | 2,937;915 | 3,066,710 |36,538,089 


Over the twenty years 53.9 per cent. of the State contributions were 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 27.6 per cent. by the railways 


_and, 18.5 per cent. from other accounts. 
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WaAR-TIME AND TRANSITIONAL CONTROLS. 


During the war years, 1989 to 1945, far-reaching economic controls were 
exercised by regulations made under the National Security Act, 1939. 
These included the regulation of banking and control over oversea exchange 
and monetary dealings, the licensing of import and export transactions, 
the rationing of goods, and control over capital issues, real estate and stock 
market transactions, interest rates, building activity, prices, rents and 
wages. Reference to the war-time regulations is made on pages 289 to 291 
of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


Certain of these controls have been terminated or transferred to State 
administration. Control over stock exchange transactions ceased as from 
1st January, 1947. The controls passed to the States include those over 
building activity late in 1945, those over real estate transactions and rents 
in August, 1948, and those over prices in September, 1948. Certain other 
controls were replaced by post-war legislation, such as those over banking 
and oversea exchange, which now are applied under the Banking Act, 
1945, or under existing statutory powers, as, for example, those of the 
Department of Trade and Customs over external trade. 


The National Security (Economic Organisation) Regulations, Part IV, 
which regulate interest rates, and the Capital Issues Regulations may be 
continued in operation to 31st December, 1949, under the Defence 
(Transitional Provisions) Act, 1946-1948. Under the regulations first- 
mentioned the Commonwealth Bank, subject to direction by the Common- 
wealth Treasurer, has authority to fix maximum interest rates on loans, 
advances, deposits, hire purchases or instalment purchases, cash orders, 
or other forms of debt. Particulars of rates fixed in terms of the regulations 
are shown later in this chapter. 


The Capital Issues Regulations were formulated in October, 1989, to 
establish control over the issue of capital by companies, borrowing by the 
issue of securities and mortgages and charges upon property, and the 
acceptance of deposits. Exemptions from the regulations include advances. 
made and deposits accepted by banks, declared pastoral companies, and 
building societies. 


The regulations have been amended from time to time; those in force 
since December, 1946, provide that the consent of the Treasurer must be 
obtained before a company may issue capital, give a mortgage or charge 
or accept deposits exceeding £25,000 in the aggregate in a period of two 
years. No issue of preference capital, or of bonus shares from a revaluation 
of assets, may be made without the Treasurer’s approval. The maximum 
amount which a person may borrow by way, of mortgage or charge in a 
year without obtaining the Treasurer’s consent is £5,000. 
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CURRENCY. 


Currency matters in Australia are under the supervision of the Common- 
wealth Government. 


Comace, | 


Australian coins are legal tender in Australia as follows, viz., gold for 
the payment of any amount, silver up to forty shillings, and bronze up 
to one shilling. Imperial coins also are legal tender for these amounts, 
except silver coins minted since 31st March, 1920, but few Imperial coins 
are in circulation in Australia. Australian notes, which have replaced 
gold coins as units of internal currency, are legal tender for any amount. 


Branches of the Royal Mint are in operation in Melbourne (Victoria) 
and in Perth (Western Australia). The Commonwealth Coinage Act, 
1909-1947, empowers the Federal Treasurer to make and issue silver and 
bronze coins of specified denominations. The denominations of silver 
coins are two shillings, one shilling, sixpence and threepence, and of 
bronze coius one penny and one halfpenny. Crown pieces, in value 
equivalent to five shillings, were issued for the first time in 1937, but are 
not in general circulation. 


The standard fineness of gold coins as fixed by the Coinage Act is +} fine 
gold, ~, alloy; thus standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carats, 
and the standard weight of a soverign is 123.27447 grains. Jor silver 
coins the standard fineness was fixed at 3} fine silver, 7, alloy, until 8th 
July, 1947, when it was altered to one-half fine silver and one-half alloy. 
Bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin and zinc, and since 1948 the 
issue of bronze coins containing copper and zine only has been permitted. 


Paver Currency. 


Prior to 1910, the right to issue paper currency in New South Wales was 
vested in private banking iustitutions by virtue of Royal Charter or special 
Act of Parliament, and a tax of 2 per cent. per annum was imposed by the 
State on the bank notes current. In 1910 the Commonwealth Parliament 
authorised the issue of Australian notes, and to prevent the circulation 
of other notes, declared notes issued by any of the States not to be legal 
tender and imposed a tax of 10 per cent. per annum on the notes of the 
trading banks issued or re-issued after 1st July, 1911. The Commonwealth 
Bank Act, 1945 prohibits the issue of notes by any person, including a 
State. 


The Australian note issue was controlled by the Commonwealth Treasury 
until 1920. Then it was transferred to the Note Issue Departinent of the 
Commonwealth Bank, under the management of a Board of Directors 
comprising the Governor of the Bank and three others. Since 1924 the 
Note Issue Department has been managed by the authority controlling the 
‘Commonwealth Bank; viz. a Board of Directors from 1924 to 21st August, 
1945, and thereafter the Governor of the Bank assisted by an Advisory 
Council. 

The notes are legal tender and are issued in denominations of 10s., £1, £5, 
£10, £20, £50, £100, and £1,000. A provision that the notes were to be 
redeemable in gold coin was withdrawn in 1932, The money derived 
from the issue may be invested in gold, on deposit with any bank, or in 
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securities of the Government of the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth 
or a State. The requirement of a reserve in gold and/or English sterling 
amounting to not less-than 25 per cent. of the notes on issue was abolished 
as from 2ist August, 1945. 


The average amount of Australian notes in circulation in New South 
Wales and elsewhere in each year since 1928-29 is shown in the following 
table. 


Table 692.—Australian Note Issue, Averages of Weekly Figures. 


£thousand. 

Year Notes held by— Year Notes held by— 

ended ended 

Tune Public. | Banks, | Total. June. Public. | Banks, | ‘Total. 
1929 25,701 19,100 44,801 1939 32,874 15,738 48,612 
1930 24;617 18,635 43,152 1940 87,924 14,095 52,019 
1931 23,528 23,007 46,535 1941 49,312 14,057 63,369 
1982 25,991 26,050 52,041 1942 67,816 14,644 82,460° 
1933 245991 23,699 48,690 1943 106,299 15,774 | 1223073 
1934 25,166 21,972 47,138 1944 147,735 15,907 | 163,642 
1935 26,780 20,568 47,348 1945, 176,997 16,732 |, 193,729: 
1936 28,184 19,285 £7,469 1946 175,391 16,760 | 192/151 
1987 29,363 18,032 47,395 1947 180,661 18,740 | 199,401 
1938 31,552 17,655 49,207 1948 175,845 22,245 | 198,090 

{ 


Between June, 1939 and June, 1945 there was an almost sixfold increase 
in notes held by the public. The total gradually increased to the record 
monthly average of £184,775,000 in August, 1947, then declined to 
£170,837,000 in February, 1948, and rose again to £180,862,000 in 
December, 1948. 


The following table shows particulars of the note issue as at the last 
Monday in June of various years since 1989. In May, 1945, it was 
announced that notes of denomination higher than £10 would cease to be 
legal tender after 31st August, 1945. Though effect was not given to 
this decision, many of the larger notes were exchanged for notes of lower 
denomination. 


Table 693.—Australian Note Issue, Denomination of Notes. 


&thousand. 
‘ Last Wednesday 
Last Monday in June. diane, 
Denom- 
ination, 
1939. 1943, 1944. 1945, 1946. 1947, 1948, 
10s. ae 4,124 6,589 7,875 8,354 8,083 7,952 8,369 
£1 | 20,776 48,732 59,081 74,253 71,715 66,591 64,140: 
£5 «| 11,580 50,949 68,778 72,972 79,154 79,197 77,229 
£10 ce 5,147 23,319 44,441 27,133 39,416 48,662 45,715 
£20 te 104 57 50 26 9 8 8 
£50 abe 1,285 3,443 3,812 1,131 118 94 79 
£100 cea 2,306 4,874 5,053 1,494 195 176 155 
£1,000 eas 2,208 393 422 381 274 -_ 910 
Held by— be 
Public ...| 32,701 | 123,864 | 174,258 | 169,810 | 181,673 | 188,643 ‘| 173,839 
Banks ...| 14,829 14,492 15,254 15,934 17,291 19,037 22,766 
Total ...| 47,5380 | 138,356 |’ 189,512 | 185,744 198,964 202,680 | 196,605 
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A:statement of the profits of the Note. Issue is shown. at page 818, and of 
the halance sheet at page; 812. 


BANKING. 


During the war (1989-1945) the Commonwealth Government exercised 
various controls over the banking system by National Security Regu- 
lations, chiefly: by regulating the volume of credit and the advance policy of 
banks, fixing maximum interest rates and controlling dealings in foreign 
exchange. 


Legislation enacted in 1945 gave permanency to powers of regulation 
of banking, strengthened the Commonwealth Bank in its central banking 
functions and defined the relationship between the Bank and the Com- 
monwealth Government on questions of financial policy. 


The Banking Act, 1945, was brought into force on 21st August, 1945, 
Under it banking business in Australia may be conducted only by a body 
corporate possessing the written authority of the Governor-General. Tach 
Bank must establish with the Commonwealth Bank a special account 
consisting of (a) the credit balance as at 28th August, 1945, of a similar 
account until then maintained under war-time regulations, and (b) 
such part of subsequent increases in the amount of its total assets in 
Australia as the Commonwealth Bank may direct. These special accounts 
niay be drawn upon only with the consent of the Commonwealth Bank. 
Interest is paid on the daily balances of the special accounts at a rate 
(uot exceeding 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum) fixed by the Commonwealth 
Bank with the Tyeasurer’s approval. The rate actually paid was 15s. per 
cent. until reduced to. 10s. per cent. on 1st February, 1947. When deemed 
necessary in the public interest the Commonwealth Bank may determine 
the general advauce policy to be followed by the banks, and they may 
not, except with the prior consent of the Commonwealth Bank, purchase 
or subscribe to Commonwealth, State or local government securities or 
securities listed on a Stock Exchange in Australia. Regulations may be 
issued by the Commonwealth Bank, with the approval of the Treasurer, 
to control the rates of interest payable to or by the banks or other bodies 
in the course of banking business. Authority is given to the Com- 
monwealth Bank to requisition upon the foreign currency receipts of 
the banks from their Australian business, and the Governor-General may: 
issue regulations to control all dealings in foreign exchange. Provision 
is made also for the mobilisation of gold in Australia upon the issue of 
a proclamation by the Governor-General. 


Unless. otherwise authorised by the Commonwealth Bank, each bank 
must hold in Australia tangible assets of a value not less than its deposit 
liabilities. Deposit liabilities are given priority over all other liabilities. 
The banks must furnish prescribed returns and such other information 
concerning their business as the Commonwealth Bank directs, but they 
may not be required to disclose the affairs of an individual customer, 
The Auditor-General is required to investigate the affairs of each bank 
periodically and when directed by the Treasurer. If it appears that 
the position of a bank is insecure the Commonwealth Bank may inves- 
tigate, that bank’s affairs and assume control of its business. 
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State banks are not bound by the provisions of the Banking Act, 1945, 
other than those relating to the control of gold and foreign exchange. 
Such bodies as pastoral companies and building societies which transact 
some banking business, though not engaged in the general business of 
banking, may be exempt from all or part of the Act. 


NatIONALISATION oF BANKING. 


On 16th August, 1947, the Prime Minister announced the Government’s 
intention to nationalise banking and the Banking Act, 1947, was passed by 
the Commonwealth Parliament on 27th November. State banks and savings 
banks were not subject to the Act. 


The Act made provision for the prohibition of the carrying on of banking 
business in Australia by private banks, for the taking over by the Common- 
wealth Bank of the banking business in Australia of private banks, and for 
the acquisition of property used in that business. It prescribed, as the 
main methods of acquisition, voluntary or compulsory acquisition of the 
Australian business aud assets of the banks, or compulsory acquisition of 
shares in the private banks incorporated in Australia. Failing agreement, 
the fair and reasonable compensation to be paid by the Commonwealth 
Bank for property and shares compulsorily acquired was to be assessed by 
a Federal Court of Claims constituted by the Act. 


The validity of the Act was contested by the private banks aud the 
States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia, and on 11th 
August, 1948, the High Court ruled certain vital clauses invalid. An appeal 
by the Commonwealth against the judgment of the High Court was dis- 
missed by the Privy Council in a decision given on 26th July, 1949. 


THE COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


The Connnouwealth Bank of Australia was constituted under an Act 
passed by the Federal Parliament in 1911. It commenced savings bank 
business on 15th July, 1912, and general trading bank business on 20th 
January, 1918. The Savimgs Bank Department was separated from the 
Commonwealth Bank in 1928, but both institutions remained under the 
one control. Details regarding the Savings Bank are given on page 821. 


The Bank was at first placed under the management of a Governor. 
In 1924 control passed to a Board of Directors comprised of the Governor 
of the Bank (who was its chief Executive Officer), the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and six others with experience in agriculture, commerce, finance 
or industry. On 21st August, 1945, the Board of Directors was dissolved 
and coutrol of the Bank reverted to the Governor, who is appointed for 
a maximum term of seven years. To advise the Governor with respect 
to monetary and banking policy and other matters referred to it, there is 
an Advisory Council consisting of the Secretary to the Treasury, the 
Deputy Governor, an additional representative of the Treasury and two 
officers of the Bank. 


The Commonwealth Bank functions as a central bank and controls the 
note issue (see page 805). It also transacts general banking business, and 
in the Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance Departments 
engages in special forms of lending. 


The development of the Bank as a central bank gained impetus from 
the events of the depression, and the Bank’s responsibilities and powers 
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were greatly enlarged as a result of the war (1939-1945). By the Common- 
wealth Bank Act, 1945, it is the general function of the Bank to pursue a 
monetary and banking policy directed to the greatest advantage of the 
people of Australia, and to exercise its powers (including those under the 
Banking Act, 1945) in the manner best contributing to the stability of the 
currency, the maintenance of full employment, and the economic prosperity 
and welfare of the people of Australia. 


The Bank must keep the Treasurer informed as to its monetary and 
banking policy and, where there is difference of opinion thereon between 
the Bank and the Government, endeavour to reach agreement with the 
Treasurer. Failing agreement, the Bank must adopt a policy in accordance 
with the opinion of the Government upon the Treasurer indicating that 
the Government accepts responsibility for, and will take such action as 
it considers necessary by reason of, the adoption of that policy. 


The following items taken from weekly balance statements relating to 
the note issue and central and general banking business illustrate the 
development of the Commonwealth Bank between 1929 and 1945. 


Table 694.—Commonwealth Bank, Note lente and Central and General 
Banking Business, 1929 to 1945. 


Average of Weekly Figures (Australia and elsewhere).—£thousand. 


Gold and 
Special Oth Sterli Gi t 
ended une Notes ‘Amotinits De eal Besotves: aud Other Discounts 
or month 2 of Trading | (including and Short Securities. Advances 
of June. Banks. Banks), Call in * 
London, 

Year—1928-29 + 44,801 its 41,873 39,983 34,967 9,994 
1930-31 + 52,041 ee 57,740 22,856 75,207 8,640 
1938-39 48,612 cae 86,016 36,260 94,291 15,389 
1941-42 82,460 12,045 123,211 55,212 146,875 25,798 
1942-43 122,072 68,881 159,651 74,110 265,692 23,432 


1943-44 163,642 | 140,632 176,887 106,281 364,152 22,065 


1944-45 193,729 | 209,260 199,487 179,861 401,144 23,210 


June—1939 47,530 eee 83,142 33,394 93,834 16,684 
1942 100,914 36,886 125,740 63,734 185,241 27,985 
1943 138,356 | 103,366 178,419 83,776 326,551 21,304 
1944 187,637 | 183,742 189,761 157,865 385,077 26,835 
1945 185,494 | 243,378 196,693 184,740 418,105 20,573 

- * Includes Gsmmonseelth Treasury Bills. wf Values partly in Sterling until 1936, there- 


after in Australian currency. 
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The general ‘and central’ banking activities of the Bank were separated 
as from August, 1945, 

The following averages of weekly figures relate only to the note issue 
and central banking business and, therefore, are not comparable with figures 
in the foregoing table :— 


Table 695.—Commonwealth Bank, Note Issue and Central Banking Business, 
Average of Weekly Figures (Australia and elsewhere).—£thousand., 


Year Special | Other Other Gold Govern- 
ended June Notes |Accounts|Deposits | Liabilities and ment Other 
or month on of of (excl. Cap. || Balances and Assets, 
of June Issue, | Trading| Trading} .and Held | Other 
. ‘Banks. | Banks. | Reserves). || Abroad. | Securities. t 
‘ * 


1945-46 + | 193,813 | 241,843 | 26,864 | 144,385 |/181,504 | 418,266 | 10,189 
1946-47 199,402 | 266,951 | 24,063 | 122,101 |/217,642 | 392,217 | 6,152 


1947-48 198,090 | 263,689.) 28,017 | 142,014 || 196,694 | 419,858 16,331 


June—1946 | 197,714 | 260,612 | 21,579 | 147,205 |} 201,788 | 418,008 9,675 


1947 | 201,555 | 277,234 | 20,071 | 127,696 || 207,397 | 414,457 8,156 


1948 | 195,785 | 294,040 | 29,372 | 167,148 |]253,188 | 400,523 32,369 


* Includes Commonwealth Treasury Bills. ¢ Excludes Australian coin, cheques and bills of other 
.Banks, and bills receivable '(£9,732;000 at June, 1948), { Ten'months:ended June, 1946. 

The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1945, makes it the duty of the Bank to 
develop and expand its general banking business. It also authorises the 
General Banking Division to make loans, at the lowest practicable rate 
of interest, to individuals and building societies for the edection or purchase 
of homes or for the-discharge.of mortgages on homes. A loan to a building 
society may not exceed 90 per cent. of the value of the property on which 
the building society makes an advance. The scheme under which loans 
are made to individuals was inaugurated on 2nd January, 1946. Such 
loans are restricted to homes in which the borrower intends to reside. 
They are on credit foncier terms, secured by first mortgage on land and, 
subject to a prescribed maximum, may be granted up to 85 per cent. of 
valuation for-periods not less than five nor ‘more than: thirty-five years. The 
maximum amount of a loan was raised from £1,250 to £1,750 on 14th June, 
1948. ' 


The Rural Credits Department was formed in 1925 to assist the market- 
ing of products of the rural industries. The department may make 
seasonal advances upon the security of primary produce to co-operative 
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associations, marketing boards, and such other bodies as may be specified 
by proclamation. In lieu of making advances the department.may discount 
bills secured upon primary produce on behalf of any of these institutions. 


The Mortgage Bank Department was established in Septeniber, 1943- 
It makes long-term loans to primary producers upon the security of a first 
mortgage of land used for primary production. The money lent may be 
used only in-connection with the borrower’s business of primary production 
or to discharge a prior encumbrance on land used'for such purpose. Subject 
to a maximum of £10,000 (£5,000 prior to 6th January, 1949), loans may be 
granted up to 70 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation of security for periods 
not less than five nor more than forty-one years. Borrowers are required. 
to pay equal half-yearly instalments on account of principal and interest 
and such instalments may not be less than an amount calculated on the 
original loan at a vate 1 per cent. per annum above the rate of interest 
chargeable, shown on page 829, 


The Industrial Finance Department was opened on 2nd January, 1946, 
to provide finance for the establishment and development of industrial 
undertakings, particularly small. undertakings, and to provide advice to 
promote the efficient organisation and conduct of undertakings. Financial 
accommodation ig given by way of overdraft, fixed loan and hire purchase. 


CAPITAL or CoMMONWEALTH Bank. 


The aggregate capital of the Commonwealth Bank amounted to 
£16,767,387, and general reserves totalled £2,145,068, at 30th June, 1948. 
From a special reserve—premium on gold sold—of the Note Issue Depart- 
ment transfers have been made to the Mortgage Bank Department, 
£1,000,000, and Industrial Finance Department, £2,000,000, and the balance 
of the account amounting to £4,754,954 at 30th June, 1948, is to be held 
for the purpose of preserving the external value of the currency and for 
purposes of the Note Issue Department. 

The capital accounts of the separate departments at 80th June, 1948, 
were as follow:—Central Banking, £4,000,000, and General Banking, 
£4,000,000, derived wholly from banking profits; Rural Credits £2,000,000, 
obtained from profits of the Note Issue ‘between 1925 and 1982; Mortgage 
Bank, £2,767,887, comprising transfers from the Note Issue special reserve 
‘(profit on gold sold), £1;000,000, and from the profits since 1943-44 of 
the Note Issue and banking business, £714,144 and £1,053,248, respectively ; 
Industrial Finance, £4,000,000, comprising £2,000,000 from the Note Issue 
special reserve and £2,000,000 from other funds of the Bank. The capital 
account of the Mortgage Bank Department is to be increased to £4,000,000 
by annual appropriations from the Note Issue Department and Central 
Banking business. 

In addition to the capitals stated and reserve accretions, funds may be 
obtained by way of advances from the following sources, viz., for the 
purposes of the Rural Credits Department, from the Treasurer and Com- 
monwealth Bank; for the Mortgage Bank Department, from the Common- 
wealth Bank and Commonwealth Savings Bank; and for the Industrial 
Finance Department, from the Treasurer, Commonwealth Bank and 
Commonwealth Savings Bank, The balance outstanding in respect of 
advances from the Treasurer to the Rural Credits Department may not 
exceed £8,000,000 at any time and advances by the Commonwealth Bank 
to either the Mortgage Bank Department or the Industrial Finance Depart- 
ment are limited to.£1,000,000. 
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The following statement shows particulars as at 30th June, 1948, of 
the balance-sheets of the several departments of the Commonwealth Bank, 
together with an aggregate balance-sheet from which inter-departmental 
accounts totalling £8,852,316 have been excluded. 


Table 696.—Commonwealth Bank, Balance-sheet at 30th June, 1948. 


Particulars. | gas! | ote / Goneral | uel, Martane | Tadusril | aggregate 
j : Liasinitres (£thousand). 
Capital ... ves ' 4,000 | Ss 4,000 | 2,000 | 2,768 4,000 | 16,767 
Reserves ea vel 937 <6 530 498 93 87 2,145 
a —Profit on Gold ive | 4,755 ise ia see Key 4,755 
Notes on Issue eis aie 196,605 Sis ‘is wie abe 196,605 
Deposits, Bills,  etce., 
(incl. provisions) _...)499,957*| 2,177 | 75,072 950 696 4,422 | 579,422 
Total ... ..., 504,894 | 208,537 | 79,602 | 3,448 | 3,557 8,509 | 799,694 
ASsEts (thousand). 
Gold, Balances Abroad...) 204,417 | 50,880 | 2,711 jon sis 258,008 
Australian Notes, Cash | 3,922! ... | 45351 1,146! ... me 8,457 
Cheques, etc., of Banks...| 11,752 1 421 eae ies iis 12,173 
my Securities— 
a Commonwealth} __ ...| 238,982 | 152,595 ) 31,565 | 1,205 |... we | 424,346 
Other Govt., Local ...| 5,248 5,243 
| 
i Bills, Remit in Transit 838 ve | 18,765 des nee ve 14,603 
Premises Les ies 232 aes 763 se sae sais 995 
Loans, Advances, etc. ...} 39,508 62 | 25,842 | 1,097 | 3,557 8,509 | 75,869 
Total er ...| 504,894 | 203,537 | 79,602 | 3,448 | 3,557 8,509 | 799,694 


* Includes Special Accounts of Trading Banks, £294,480,000, Other Deposits of Trading Banks 
£28,201,000, and Other Deposits and Provisions for Contingencies, £175,998,000. 
t Includes Commonwealth Treasury Bills, 


Prorirs. 


The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1945 provides that of the annual profits of 
the Note Issue Department £150,000 is payable to the capital account of 
the Mortgage Bank Department until its capital reaches £4,000,000 and 
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the remainder is payable to the Commonwealth Treasury. Profits from 
the Central Banking business are allocated as to one-half to the National 
Debt Sinking Fund, one-quarter to the Mortgage Bank capital account 
until it reaches £4,000,000 and the remainder to reserve account. Profits 
of the General Banking Division are shared equally between the reserve 
account and the National Debt Sinking Fund. Those of the Rural Oredits 
Department are divided equally between 1eserves and the development fund 
used for the promotion of primary production. The whole of the profits of 
the Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance Departments are credited 
to the respective reserve accounts. 


The following statement shows the net profits earned in various years 
since 1938-39 and the manner in which they were distributed, For 
convenience, the profits of the Commonwealth Savings Bank are included 
in the statement; as a result of amalgamations with State Savings Banks, 
part of such profits is payable to State authorities and the balance is divided 
equally between the reserve account and the National Debt Sinking Fund. 


Table 697.—Commonwealth Bank and Savings Bank, Net Profits. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Department, etc. 


1939, | 1944, 1045. | 1946. 1947. 1948. 
PROFITS (£). 
Note Issue... . Sie Sie 766,731 | 2,748,115 | 3,098,472 | 3,089,405 | 3,942,384 | 4,286,702 


Central Banking ... nad 2 a s ( 670,304 700,819 900,648 
General Bank |... } 356,579 | 985,104 | 958,596 |) 334’155 | 350,427 | 376,500 
Rural Credits ae tine or 31,580 37,827 86,807 32,864 36,575 34,269 
Mortgage Bank 2.00. oe (-) 13,186 16,452 25,341 30,274 34,491 
Industrial Finance tee oe oes ee aaa ; ’ , 
Savings Bank =... =... —.- | 582,786 | 848,934 | 1,403,020 | 1,521,858 | 1,526,566 | 1,536,398 


Total ... 


1,687,626 | 4,601,794 ,511,856:1. 5,670,212 6,610,059 | 7,175,992 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS (£). 


352,221 861,815 | 1,064,240 | 1,135,741 | 1,187,796 | 1,340,054 
766,730 | 2,628,971 | 2,948,472 ) 2,039,405 | 3,792,384 | 4,086,702 


Capital and Reserves 
Commonwealth Treasury 


National Debt Sinking Fund ...| 336,431 741,943 879,385 937,684 965,720 | 1,081,497 

Rural Credits — Development 
Fund... eee eee eee 15,790 18,913 18,404 16,432 18,287 17,184 
State Authorities on aoe 216,454 350,152 600,855 640,950 645,872 650,555 
Total... «| 1,687,626 | 4,601,794 | 5,511,356 | 5,670,212 | 6,610,059 | 7,175,902 


(-) Net loss. 


TRADING BANKS. 


There were eighteen trading banks operating in Australia in June, 1948, 
fourteen of them authorised private banks in terms of the Banking Act, 
1945, and four of them Government institutions. Of these, twelve authorised 
private banks and two Government banks conducted business in New South 
Wales. The fourteen authorised banks include the Queensland National 
Bank, Ltd., which, since January, 1948, has been in process of voluntary 
liquidation and amalgamation ‘with the National Bank of Australasia Ltd. 


The number of branches and amount of deposits and advances of each 
bank in New South Wales and Australia in June, 1948, are shown on page 
814, Large sums held by the banks in the form of cash balances, special 
deposits with the Commonwealth Bank and investments in Government 
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securities are omitted from this statement but the totals for all banks are: 
shown in later tables. 


‘Table 698,.—Trading Banks, Branches, Deposits and Advances, June, 1948. 


In New South Wales. In Australia, 
Bank, Loans Loans 
Branches] Deposits| and  ||Branches| Deposits) and 
* Advances * Advances 
No. £ million. No. £ million. 
Bank of N.S.W. i ae 273 | 116-17 64-71 542 |. 201-73 90-84 
‘Commercial of Sydney sé 202 62-22.| 27-02 322 99-64 39-19 
Ramone ¢ Australia... 62 15-80 7:94 301 77-20 35:13 
National of Australasia 
‘Queensland Nationalt } 44} 1465 10-72 400 | 116-31 | 656-01 
Bank of Adelaide ... ate 1 1:01 0-68 59 17-31 4:53 
Bank of Australasia ... ks 69 21-12 15:23 199 65:81 38-62 
English, Scottish and Aus- 
tralian sie a vei 59 16:86 14-16 226 77-78 52:37 
Union of Australia... ae 61 17-56 12-40 188 61-10 32-09 
Nine Banks _,,. set 771 | 265-39 | 142-86 2,237 | 716-88 | 348-78 
‘Commonwealtht 3 ss 238 35:22§| 14-86§ 400 61:79§| 37-90§ 
Rural Bank of N.S.W.t ee 68 9-84 25-27 68 9-84. 25°27 
Bank of New Zealand ine 1 1-74 1-39 2 2:30 1-83 
Comptoir National... es 1 0-88 1:83 2 1:06 2-49 
Bank of China ep ity ed 0-02 ies wt 0-02 we 
Tn N.S.W. (14) «{ 1,079 | 313-09 | 186-21 2,709 | 791-84 | 416-27 
State Bank (South Australia)t| ... bay ie 19 3-12 1:40 
Rural (Western Austvalia)t a re bas 26 2-64 4:74 
‘Ballarat Banking Co, seal! cane ies wes 2 0-40 0-39 
Brisbane P.B. & Banking Co...) .., oh ie 1 2-02 1-85 
1,079 | 313-09 | 186-21 2,757 | 800-02 | 424-65 
* Dxcludes agencies numbering 189 in New Sonth Wales and 927 in Australia. + Government 
Banks, t In voluntary liquidation, § New South Wales figures relate to General Banking 


Department only, and Anstralian figures to General, Rural Credits, Mortgage and Industvial. 
Finance Departments, 


The group of nine private trading banks appearing first in the table 
transacts most of the trading bank business; they held 84 per cent. of the 
total deposits in New South Wales and 90 per cent. of the Australian 
‘total. The Commonwealth Bank held 11 per cent. and 8 per cent. of deposits, 
respectively. 

Of the nine private trading banks two were incorporated in this State, 
two in Victoria, and one each in Queensland and South Australia and 
three in England. The Queensland bank is in process of absorption by the 
National Bank of Australasia Ltd., incorporated in Victoria. Regarding 
these as a single unit, six of the banks have branches in all the Australian 
‘States and there are two with branches in four and five States, respectively. 
Four of the banks operate in New Zealand, but by far'the greater proportion 
of their business is transacted in. Australia. 


The following table shows in respect of the nine private trading banks 
the average amount of deposits and principal assets in Australia in various 
years since 1929, and in the month of June of certain years since 1939. 
Also shown are figures in respect of the Commonwealth Bank (other than 
central banking) and all trading banks as listed in Table 698; comparable 
figures relating to the Commonwealth Bank are not available for earlier 
years. 
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Statistical returns issued by: the Commonwealth Bank were restricted to 
‘business: of the General Banking Division until extended in October, 1948, 
to include also the Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance 
Departments. Returns of. the Rural Bank.of New. South Wales related only 
to the Rural Bank Department until extended to embrace the Advances 
for Homes and Personal Loans Departments in January, 1948. Figures 
coutained in the following table for both these banks for periods prior to the 
months indicated have been revised to include all departments comprised 
an current returns. 


Table 699.—Trading Banks, Deposits and Principal Assets in: Australia. 


Average of Weekly Figures—&thousand. 


Deposits. Special 
Year ended Common-] Accounts | Govern- Advances 
30th June Cash wealth with | mentand Discounts. 
and Month Not Items, | Treasury | Commou-| Municipall"" 94, 
of June. Bearing Bearing Total Bills. wealth |Securities, : 
Tntereak Interest. | Deposits. Bank, 


NINE TRADING BANKS, 


Year—1928-29 | 107,196 | 170,984 | 278,180 51,064 16,644 | 237,620 


1931-32 85,661 | 184,122 | 269,783 47,517 23,037 A 9,472 | 231,011 
1935-36 | 108,411 | 179,520 | 287,931 33,045 24,192 a 18,279 | 258,282 
1938-89 | 118,868 | 198,792 | 317,660 33,597 21,533 be 20,477 | 288,109 
1939-40 | 180,028 | 205,235 | 335,263 37,932 31,329 so 30,165 | 288,484 


1940-41 | 152,372 | 206,129 | 358,501 | 41,163 | 30,937 ne 52,908 | 282,426 
1941-42 | 178,488 | 199,827 | 378,265 | 41,416 | 42,267 | 16,848 | 59,640 | 273,720 
1942-43 | 233,299 | 193,358 | 426,657 | 43,322 | 50,443 | 68,420 | 62,906 | 248,719 
1943-44 | 290,988 | 211,703 | 502,691 | 40,908 | 63,826 | 139,965 | 79,960 | 232,421 
1944-45 | 343,773 | 224,023 | 567,796 | 38,038 | 60,288 | 207,992 | 105,842 | 208,719 
1945-46 | 385,952 | 220,415 | 606,367 | 38,462 | 659,782 | 288,008 | 115,272 | 212,178 
1946-47 | 429,749 | 206,862 | 636,611 | 37,928 | 25,881 | 264,991 | 95,028 | 261,139 
1947-48 | 471,604 | 201,801 | 673,495 | 44,389-] 18,089 | 262,258 | 65,606 | 329,850 


-Tune—1939 117,122 | 200,897 | 318,019 | 28,598 | 23,870 et 22,099 | 291,716 
1942 195,867 | 191,987 | 887,854 | 40,439 | 39,630 | 36,397 | 56,272 | 268,294 
1943 =| 256,128 | 197,320 | 453.457 | 33:418 | 50:813 | 102917 | 75,715 | 245,955 
1944 314,604 | 219,861 | 534,465 | 38,017 | 55,425 | 182,838 | 89,052 | 221,789 
1945 358,468 | 224,062 | 582,530 | 36,488 | 46,480 | 241,770 | 104,334 | 207,895 
1946 413,953 | 213,149 | 627,102 | 327276 | 40,049 | 258,469 | 122,698 | 224,341 
1947 446,727 | 201,616 | 648,343 | 34,406 | 13,600 | 275,422 | 80,553 | 289,741 


1948 516,595 | 200,235 | 716,830 | 45,562 | 19/090 | 2921953 | 659,469 | 348/779 


COMMONWEALTH BANK (OTHER THAN CENTRAL BANKING).* 


June—1946 39,181 | 19,365 | 58,546 5,983 5,100 se 37,755 | 21,717 
1947 43342 | 161047 | 59,389 6.398 2°100 és 35,695 | 28/911 


1948 49,039 12,717 61,786 7,725 750 hia 33,620 37,903 


ALL TRADING BANKS.* 


June—1946 461,480 | 237,618 | 699,098 39,894 45,827 | 260,612 | 178,521 | 270,456 
1947 500,648 | 222,829 | 723,477 43,146 17,175 | 277,284 | 127,988 | 352,056 
1948 580,859 | 219,158 | 800,017 57,253 20,990 | 294,040 | 106,416 | 424,650 


*Revised—-see context above. 


‘Deposits not bearing interest are on current account and may be with- 
drawn on demand. Further deposits on current account are included under 
“Gnterest bearing”; eg., nine banks £14,450,000 and all trading banks 
£19,295,000 in June, 1948. The balance of the interest bearing deposits 
represents amounts deposited for fixed terms—usually three, six, twelve 
or twenty-four months. Government. balances held on deposit with the 
trading banks amounted to £10,766,000 (viz., non-interest bearing £6,105,000 
cand: interest’ bearing £4,661,000) in June; 1948, including: £6,015,000 with 
the nine banks, 

#134873 


wicca, at 
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Cash items of the nine banks in June, 1948 comprised gold coin, £97,000, 
other coin, £2,591,000; Australian Notes, £16,899,000; and balances (other 
than Special Accounts) with the Commonwealth Bank, £25,975,000. 
Treasury Bills are usually of three months’ currency and may be redis- 
counted at the Commonwealth Bank. The Special Accounts with the 
Commonwealth Bank represent accretions to the funds of the trading 
banks which they have been required to place on deposit with the Central 
Bank; they are used as a means of control over bank credit, and may be 
drawn upon only with the consent of the Commonwealth Bank. Advances, 
discounts, etc., are comprised mainly of overdrafts repayable on demand. 


Deposits in the nine trading banks increased by £69,835,000 to £387,854,000 
in the three years from June, 1939 to 1942, then rose rapidly as a result of 
war expenditures by £239,248,000 in the next four years to £627,102,000 in 
June, 1946. The largest growth in these years was £81,008,000 in 1943-44. 
With high incomes from exports, accompanied by an expansion of bank 
advances, there were further increases in deposits of £21,241,000 in 1946- 
47 and £68,487,000 in 1947-48. The total increase from June, 1939 
amounted to £398,811,000 or 125 per cent., and as interest-bearing deposits 
declined slightly by £662,000, the ratio of non-interest bearing to total 
deposits in June rose from 37 per cent. in 1939 to 72 per cent, in 1948, 


Advances by the nine banks in June decreased by £83,821,000 or 29 per 
cent. between 1939 and 1945, but after the termination of hostilities 
increased by £140,884,000 in the next three years to £348,779,000 in June, 
1948, or £57,063,000 more than June, 1989. 


The following table shows, in respect of the nine private trading banks, 
the ratio of non-interest bearing deposits and of the various classes of assets 
fo total deposits in Australia in various years since 1929, 


Table 700.—Nine Private Trading Banks, Ratios in Australia. 


Average of Weekly Figures. 


Cash and Investments in Australia. 
Year eas Special 
ne. Bearing Cash Treasury oe se ae Advance 
: Interest, Items. Bills. Common- Municipal etc. ms 
wealth Securities, 
Bank. 
on ( 
RAvTIO PER CENT. TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 

1929 38-5 18-4 de bee | 6-0 85:4 
1932 31-7 17-6 8-5 wis 3:5 85:6 
1939 37-4 10:6 6-8 ‘ids 6-4 90-7 
1942 47-2 10-9 11-2 4-4 15:8 72-4 
1943 54:7 10-1 13-9 16:0 14:7 58-3 
1944 57-9 8-1 12-7 27:8 15-9 46:2 
1945 60-5 6-7 10-6 36-6 18-6 36-8 
1946 63-6 6-3 9-9 39:3 19-0 35:0 
1947 67:5 60 4-1 41°6 14:9 41°0 
1948 70:0 66 27 38°9 97 49°0 
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Traping BANK Derosits aNpD ApvANcES IN New Sout WALES. 


Particulars of the deposits and advances in New South Wales of the 
nine trading banks listed in Table 698, are shown below for various years 
since 1928-29, The business of the banks is conducted on an Australia- 
wide basis and little significance attaches to the cash balances, Government 
securities, etc., held by the banks in any one State; hence such figures have 
been omitted from the table. 


Table 701.—Nine Trading Banks, Deposits and Advances in N.S.W. 
Average of Weekly Figures—£thousand. 


Deposits, 
Pee wsict on Not Bearing Interest, Bearing Interest. Advances. 
of June. Total 
5 Deposits. 
Govern. Govern. 
amen: Other. tment: Other. 

Year—1928-29 819 46,711 4,843 60,540 112,913 95,834 
1931-32 483 35,066 853 58,041 94,443 92,226 
1935-36 412 44,100 409 55,495 100,416 100,148 
1938-39 319 ‘49,384 1,278 63,199 114,175 119,266 
1939-40 248 55,997 2,018 64,872 123,135 118,930 
1941-42 346 77,005 2,483 63,825 148,659 110,459 
1942-43 393 93,912 2,408 61,991 158,699 99,083 
1943-44 485 115,966 2,771 69,808 189,030 88,309 
1944-45 462 137,478 2,146 76,013 216,099 83,309 
1945-46 594 150,917 1,664 75,906 | 229,081 86,089 
1946-47 542 168,690 1,150 72,372 242,754 104,687 
1947-48 568 181,731 1,106 68,909 252,314 134,441 

June—1946 662 162,410 1,425 72,722 | 237,219 90,600 
1947 662 178,878 1111 68,622 244,273 116,520 
1948 954 196,495 1,098 66,841 | 265,388 | 142,861 


CLASSIFICATION or TRADING BANK ADVANCES. 


The following classification of bank advances outstanding in New South 
Wales and Australia at the end of December, 1948 has been compiled by 
the Commonwealth Statistician from returns furnished by the Common- 
wealth Bank (General Banking, ,Rural Credits, Mortgage and Industrial 
Finance Departments) and the “Nine Trading Banks” listed in Table 698. 
Business advances (classified according to the main industry of the 
borrower) are those made mainly for business purposes and include all 
loans to corporate bodies other than public authorities. Advances to public 
authorities are those made to Commonwealth, State and Local Govern- 
ments, Government Agencies and Semi-Governmental Authorities, 
irrespective of the purpose of the advance or the industry in which the 
authority is engaged. Personal advances are those to persons in their 
private capacity for such purposes as the purchase of a house or household 
equipment, repayment of personal debts, ete. 
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Table 702.—-Classification of Bank Advances, at End of .Dacember, 1948. 
Nine Trading Banks and Commonwealth Bank. 


New South Wales. . Australia. 
Main Purpose of Advance. s ‘ . 
roportion Proportion 
Amount. of ‘otal, Amount, of Total. 
Business Advances, according to Industry— £000 per cent. £000 per cent, 
1, Agriculture, Dairying and Grazing :— 
3 Mainly sueep grazing... ie 33 ies 24,306 14-58 42,374 10-27 
(7 a Cattle  ,, sue Se ae oe 2,673 1-60 9,178 2-22 
(c) 4, Wheat growing ... es aes 29. 6,079 3-65 15,621 3-79 
(dy, Sugar ? Ens asa ane we 191 0-12 3,884 0-04 
(ec) ,, Fruit, Pha ehh. peiae Oe 1,059 0-64 4,964 1-20 
() 5, Dairying and Pig Raising te ie 7,170 4:30 26,750 6-48 
(g) Other Rural ihe “Osta “ava thie, ° ate 2,165 1:30 7,069 171 
Total ... in sue aa ee we 43,643 26-19 109,840 26-64 
2, Manufacturing ase wes aes $28 aes 33,076 19-85 87,438 24-18 
8. Transport, Storage and Communication ... eae 3,258 1-95 8,274 2-01 
4, Finance and Property :— 
(a) Builders and Contractors ... or was Sai 3,036 1-82 7,606 1-84 
(b) Building Investment Cos. and Building Societies, 
Ob ks ee A ee ee lea ase) 103808 6-24 18,515 3:28 
(c) Other (Banking, Insurance, etc.)* oe ive 10,606 6-36 27,532 |, 6:67 
Motali*iess. tee Mee. OSES aes” one 24,041 14-42 48,653 11-79 
6, Commierce :— 
(a) Retail ‘Trade il ae ed den ee] 110,208 6-12 27,671 6-74 
(b) Wholesale Trade... on eae has ae 15,511 9-31 37,283 9-03 
Total sie. ease’ Meebo ae. eral te 25,715 15-43 64,954 15-74 
6, Miscellaneous} ... ste hee ges ON oe 9,143 5-40 24,170 5-86: 
7, Not elsewhere specified bate, sce” tad ke 970 0-58 2,464 0:59 
Total Business Advances aes | 189,846 83-01 345,702 83°78 
Advances to Public Authorities—(including Government, 
Semi- Governmental and Loeal Government Bodies) ... 3,097 1:86 7,485 1:81 
Personal Advances, according to purpose— 
1. For Building or purchasing own home... ih 14,918 8-05 30,501 9-67 
2, Other (including personal loans)... a sa 8,805 5-28 19,085 4°84 
Total Personal Advances ... ue oe 23,723 14:23 59,486 14-41 
Total Advances tint, “isi ky | £66,665 | 100-00 412,763 | 100-00 


* Includes trustee, pastoral finance and cash order companies, ‘friendly socleties, stockbrokers, real 
estate agents, ete. + Includes (a) fishing, hunting, trapping and forestry; (0) mining aud 
quarrying; (c) legal and other professions, religious, charitable and benevolent institutions, 
hospltals, schools and industrial and trade associations; (7) amusements, wireless broadcasting, 
sporting associations and promoters; and (c) hotels, boarding houses and restaurants, lanndrieg,, 
social clubs, ete. X 


THE RURAL BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


‘Particulars of the foundation and development of the Rural Bank of 
New South Wales were stated on page 709 of the 1930-31 edition and in 
subsequent issues of the Year Book. 


The Bank was reconstituted in December, 1947, by the Rural Bank iof 
New South Wales (General Banking) Act, 1947. Formerly the Bank. 
functioned in three departments, viz, Rural Bank, Advances for Homes, 
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and ‘Personal ‘Loans. In the Rurdl Bank Department Jending activities 
were restricted to advances to primary producers -and co-operative ‘societies 
associated with rural production, 


As reconstituted, ‘the three departments have been merged into a single 
General Bank Department which is‘empowered to conduct general banking 
business without restriction as to lending. ‘here is also a Governiment 
Agency Department, established in 1934, in’ which the ‘Bank administers 
various lending activities on behalf of the Government. Control of the 
Bank is exercised by three Commissioners, of whom one is President, ap- 
pointed during ability and good behaviour until age sixty-five years, 


At 30th June, 1948, there were 68 branches in Sydney and important 
country centres; in other places 'the Commonwealth Bank acts as agent of 
the Rural Bank. 


GENERAL BANK DEPARTMENT, 


The balance sheet of the General Bank Department at 80th June, 1948, 
and the net profit earned in 1947-48, are shown in the following table, with 
comparative figures for earlier years obtained by aggregating the separate 
accounts of the Rural Bank, Advanees for Homes and Personal Loans 
Departments. 


Table 703.—Rvural Bank, ‘General Department—BRalance Sheet and !Profits. 


Particulars, 1939. 1946, 1947, 1948, 


LiaBiuitizs at 30TH JuNE (£.), 


Stock and Debentures Issued] 25,333,470 | 21,558,652 | 20,883,928 | 20,159,079 
General Reserve sat side 1,625,440 2,165,305 2,234,629 2,311,626 
Special Reserve teh es 1,103,884 2,554,794 2,944,059 3,335,444 
Deposits, Other Liabilities 

and Reserves ‘for Contin- 


gencies oe 3,144,708 8,507,695 9,348,116 12,887,110 
Government Agency ” Dept. 
Capital Accounts... 80,280 180,282 252,425 431,442 
Re-establishment and En- 
ployment Act cee eacll| - » Satines 100,224. 1,107,492 1,915,166 
Total Liabilities ...| 31,287,782 35,066,952 | 36,770,649 | 41,039,867 


Assets aT 30TH JUNE (§&). 


| 
Cash and Bank Balances... 411,366 1,005,907 1,017,136 1,718,530 
Cheques, etc., and balance 
with aud due by other Banks 620,955 611,875 177,993 361,647 
Treasury Bills . se 399,804 1,248,871 1,097,455 
Government and Public Se- 
curities : des es 1,839,433 10,788,898 9,070,013 8,923,123 
Loans and Advances ... .| 27,589,120 21,449,466 | 24,853,319 | 27,972,690 
Bank Premises a isa 686,653 661,245 663,715 674,092 
Sundry Debtors and Other 
Assets Pee ris sae 190,255 149,757 239,602 292,330 
Total Assets... «| 31,287,782 35,066,952 | 36,770,649 | 41,039,867 
Net Profit—Year Ended 
30th June 73,092 72,731 - 69,325 76j996 
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Deposits amounting to £9,671,105 held by the Bank at 30th J une, 1948, 
comprised £9,099,095 on current account and £572,010 fixed deposits. The 
net profits were transferred to the general reserve. 


In terms of the agreement under which the savings business of tlie 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales was amalgamated with the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank in 1931, the Commissioners of the Rural 
Bank also receive one-half of the profits earned in New South Wales by the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank. Amounts received in this manner are 
eredited direct to a special reserve account which, at 30th June, 1948, 
amounted to £8,335,444. The share of the profits was £395,379 in 1946-47, 
and £397,885 in 1947-48, 


Lending activities within the General Bank Department are sectionalised 
in four divisions for administrative purposes and the loans and advances 
totalling £27,972,691 at 30th June, 1948, comprised the following, viz.:— 
General Bank Division, £2,147,818; Rural Bank Division, £18,088,739; Ad- 
vances for Homes Division, £9,987,085; and Personal Loans Division, 
£950,768; also advances under the Commonwealth Re-establishment and 
Employment Act, £1,853,331. Comparative statistics of loans to primary 
producers such as those granted by the Rural Bank Division are shown in 
the chapter “Rural Industries,” and of advances for homes in the chapter 
“Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


The Personal Loans Division provides ‘facilities for small loans on terms 
generally more reasonable than are otherwise obtainable by persons 
requiring such accommodation. Interest is charged at a discount rate and 
deducted from the amount of the loan. The rate was 5 per cent. per annum 
until raised to 6 per cent. in October, 1945. ‘The number and amount of 
advances made were 8,629 and £707,759 in 1946-47, and 9,899 and £1,028,320 
in 1947-48. The average amount per advance was £82 and £104 in the 
respective years. 


Government AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


A Government Agency Department was established under the Rural 
Bank Act, 19382, with the object of co-ordinating under the control of a 
central authority certain lending activities conducted formerly through 
‘Government Departments. The scope of the Department’s functions and 
‘powers is defined by the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 1984, as amended, 
‘in terms of which various agencies were created. 


In respect of each agency the Rural Bank acts in an administrative 
-eapacity as agent for the Government, collecting charges and principal sums 
‘owing, and making new advances in accordance with Government policy. 
In four agencies concerned with building and housing the Bank ceased 
to make new advances ag from 81st October, 1942, when this function was 
transferred to the Housing Commission. ‘The cost of administering the 
agencies is payable to the Bank from Consolidated Revenue Fund, and 
revenue earnings are payable to the State Treasurer. Collections on account 
of principal sums due by borrowers (except for building and housing), 
may be retained by the Department for the purpose of making further 
advances, 


The financial operations of the various agencies during the year ended 
80th June, 1948, are summarised in the following table. Further particulars 
of the loans for building purposes and the housing of soldier’s families 
are shown in the chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book, and details 
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regarding finance for rural industries in the chapters “Rural Industries” 
and “Land Settlement.” 


Table 704.—Rural Bank of New South Wales, Government Agency 
Department, 1947-48. 


Particulars of Advances. 
Agenoy Revenue pains 
Collections| py Made Repaid | Outstand- 
penses.| gin dusi é é 
g uring ing a 
Year. Year. 30th June, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Building Relief an fai 1,713 1,732 67 12,772 41,524 
Government Housing iat 6,695 1,309 468 30,389 136,554 
Home Building Scheme... 734 1,742 ae 2,495 15,244 
Soldiers Families Housing ...| 184 104 84. 1,324 3,583 
Advances to Settlers oid 14,288 10,994 25,065 88,415 284,193 
Rural Reconstruction .| 100,491 86,983 933,978 861,724 | 4,700,120 
Government Guarantee... “i 180 19,267 ah 8,658 
Irrigation... sas | 366,888 30,526 160,441 155,988 | 1,486,344 
Rural Industries... a 16,964 35,677 89,659 295,357 657,706 
Closer Settlement ... wai 6,488 500 ‘ie 6,553 151,419 
Total 1947-48 w| 514,445 169,747 | 1,229,029 | 1,454,967 | 7,485,345 
» 1946-47 vf 446,421 167,166 | 1,315,978 954,465 | 7,986,954 
» 1945-46 w{ 480,426 144,162 | 1,209,622 787,481 | 7,788,339 


Amounts advanced and repaid during the year represent capital sums 
only, but balances outstanding at 80th June include amounts due for 
interest and other charges as well as capital. 


It is not possible from the figures in the table to calculate the net profit 
or loss of the various agencies, as no charge is made for interest on capital 
resources used in making loans and advances. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Savings bank business is conducted in all Australian States by the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank, also by State savings banks in Victoria 
aud South Australia and by two trustee savings banks in Tasmania. 


The Commonwealth Savings Bank opened as a separate department 
of the Commonwealth Bank in Victoria on 15th July, 1912, and in the 
other States within six months; operations commenced in New South 
Wales on 13th January, 1913. It wag established as a separate institution— 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia—on 9th June, 1928, but 
remained under the control of the Board of Directors of the Common- 
wealth Bank until the Board was abolished as from 2ist August, 1945. 
The control.then reverted to the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank. 


The savings bank funds are available for long-term investments, e.g., 
public securities, loans on the security of land, advances for warehouses and 
stores for primary products, advances to the Mortgage Bank and Industrial 
Finance Departments of the Commonwealth Bank, and deposit with the 
Commonwealth Bank. 
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Particulars of the deposits in Australia and total assets in Australia 
and elsewhere of the Commonwealth Savings Bank and. all savings banks 
are shown below in respect of 1939 and the last six years. 


Table 705.—Savings Banks, Deposits.in Australia and Total Assets. 


£million. 
Total Assets, 
At. 80th Deposits 7 
June, an Cash and |, Common- Other ; 
Australia. Money at’ wealth Government Other, Total, 
Short Call, | Securities. Securities, 


CommonwHALTH Savincs Bank. 


| 
1939 146-1 11-4 108-4 32-7 4:2 156-7 
1943 220-6 44-5 154:0 30-6 4:3 233-4 
1944 299-3 40-7 233:8 33-7 5-0 818-2 
1945 366-4, 40°6. 304-7 32-0 4:9 | 382-2 
1946 434-0 43:3 373-0 30:7 4-9 451-9 
1947 424:0 39°2 369'5 30°6 4:6 443-9 
1948 429°4 43:2 369°6 30°9 6'8 450°5 


Aut Savines Bangs, 


1939 245-6 42-2 207-8 15-7 265-7 
1943 358-0 90°5 277-8 15-0 383-3 
1944 471-5 101-2 3288 53°38 16:3 498-6 
1945 567-0 110-2 420-6 51:3 14:7 596°8 
1946 663-6 102-9 529-5 48-5 16-1 696-0 
1947 660-0 91:9 533'0 51:9 156 695-4 
1948 681:3 103*2 541:3 55°9 18-2 7186 


Savines Banks in New Sovurn WaALEzs. 


Savings bank business in New South Wales has been conducted solely 
by the Commonwealth Savings Bank since the savings bank business of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales was merged with that 
institution on 15th December, 1931. At 30th June, 1948, savings bank 
business was transacted in New South Wales at 239 branches of the Bank 
and at numerous post offices and other agencies. Deposits are received 
in sums of one shilling or more, and interest is allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum up to £500, and 
at 1 per cent. on an additional amount up to £1,000 on personal accounts, 
and at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum up to £2,000 and 1 per cent. on the 
excess of accounts of bodies not operating for profit, such as friendly 
societies, Changes in the rates of interest are shown in Table 717. 


The following statement shows the operations on savings bank accounts 
and the amount of depositors’ balances in New South Wales in various 
years since 1920, 


( 
| 
| 
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Table 706.—Savings Bank Deposits in New South Wales. 


| 
Amounts Credited. : ' Deposits at 30th June. 

Year * Increase in ; 

ended Withdrawals, Depositors’ 

80th June. | penosits.* Interest, Balances. Amount, | Per Head 
£ & £ £ & &£ ad 

1020 54,660,882 1,597,050 53,394,739 2,862,745 49,951,362 24 3 =0 
1929 81,941,134 3,051,191 80,847,878 4,099,847 85,727,514 34.5 1 
1931 58,179,625 2,799,637 73,652,380 |(—) 12,654,661 69,810,769 27 6 6 
1939 66,576,777 1,609,757 67,154,749 1,458,104 87,473,789 3116 56 
1940 64,125,646 1,604,057 71,339}989 |(—) 5,362,889 82,110,900 29 11 8 
L941 66,567,655 1,577,770 62,754,320 5,639,308 87,750,208 81 7 1 
1942 81,633,010 1,539,529 76,384,815 6,787,724 94,537,932 33.8 4 
1943 102,234,510 1,927,348 76,294,244 27,867,614 1225405 546 4216 7 
1944 131,404,836 2,558,376 93,501,460 40,461,752 162,867,298 56 8 4 
1945 141,706,128 3,203,212 109,573,592 35,335,748 198, 208,046 6718 1 
1946 191,112,181 3,800,574 156,874,265 38,038,490 236,241,536 80 4 3 
1947 158,994,486 4,058,943 167,922,196 \(—) 4,873,767 231,367,769 77:10 8 
1948 160,874,544 3,991,065 159,269,832 5,593,777 236,963,546 78 6 6 

* Interstate transfers have been included in 1941-42 and later years. (—) Decrease iu Deposits, 


Depositors’ balances increased rapidly after 1941 as war industries were 
developed and business activity and employment expanded. Scarcity of 
civilian supplies and services contributed, in some measure, to the increase, 
which was favoured also by reductions in the rates of interest paid on 
fixed deposits in the trading banks and by large sums of deferred pay 
received by servicemen upon discharge. The decrease in 1946-47 occurred 
as lodgments to the credit of ex-servicemen diminished and the growth of 
civil production permitted increased spending by the public. 

Savings Certificates, which bear some resemblance to savings bank 
deposits, were sold by the Federal Government from March, 1940, to. 
January, 1949, as described on page 791, The uet sales in New South 
Wales to 80th June, 1948, are shown below :— 


Net Sales.* Net Sales.* 
Year, Year, 
In Year. aaa ha In Year. eee 
£ £ £ £ 

1939-40 2,439,917 2,439,917 1944-45 3,483,810 19,173,359 
1940-41 4,040,026 6,479,943 1945-46 839,200 20,012,559 
1941-42 3,004,632 9,484,575 1946-47 1,970,889 21,983,448 
1942-43 3,054,076 12,538,651 1947-48 3,735,411 25,718,859 
1943-44 | 3,150,898 15,689,549 


* After deducting redemptions. 


The number of savings bank accounts in active operation as at 30th 
June, 1989 and each succeeding year is shown below, together with the 
average amount on deposit per account. 


Table 707.—Savings Bank Accounts tin ‘New iSouth ‘Wales. 


soth June, | Noofaactive | Average Deposit |! goin suns, | No.of Active | Average Depest 
£ sd. £osad 
1939 1,330,404 65 15 0 1944. 1,702,273 95 13 6 
1940 1,312,697 62 11 0 1945 1,797,079 110 5 10 
1941 1,339,740 65 10 0 1946 1,910,810 123 12 8 
1942 1,378,612 68 11 56 1947 1,967,374 117 12 J 
1943 1,535,690 79 14 1 1948 2,012,742 11714 8 


Sg 
. 
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The number of accounts does not represent individual depositors, as 
many are joint accounts or accounts of societies, trusts, etc., whose members 
have also personal accounts. It is apparent, however, that an increasingly 
large proportion of the people practice thrift through the medium of the 
savings bank. 


BANKS EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT. 


_The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office was established in Sydney on the 
18th January, 1894. Since 27th April, 1925, exchange balances between the 
banks have been settled by cheques drawn on and paid into the Common- 
wealth Bank, and for this purpose the banks have established accounts with 
the Commonwealth Bank through which settlements are made in full each 
day. The amount of the cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank is 
included in the exchanges. 


The following table shows the growth in the volume of exchanges made 
through the Settlement Office. The figures represent the aggregate value 
of cheques drawn on one bank and deposited in another in the metropolitan 
area and the net balances of transactions at country inter-bank clearings. 
Abnormal transactions on Government account in respect of Treasury Bills 
have been excluded since 1980. 


Table 708.—Inter-bank Clearings, Sydney. 


Calendar Amount of Year Amount of Year Amount of 
Year. Exchanges. ended June. Exchanges. ended June. Exchanges. 
£000 £000 £000 

1911 304,488 1939 926,818 1944 1,476,336 
1921 709,735 1940 1,005,301 1945 1,495,422 
1929 1,043,325 1941 1,098,575 1946 1,616,630 
1931 * 683,176 1942 1,189,706 1947 2,011,126 
1939 932,367 1943 1,362,699 1948 2,334,833 


* Government Treasury Bill transactions exelnded from amounts stated for 1931 and Jater years, 


The figures are affected by amalgamations of banks which took place 
from time to time between 1916 and 1981. 


These exchanges do not include the amount of transactions settled by 
intra-bank cheques and do not represent the total value of transactions 
settled by cheque. They are, however, considered an indication of the 
degree of variation in the volume of business transactions settled by cheque 
from year to year, provided due allowance is made for changes in price 
levels and amalgamation of banks, 


In compiling the following index of bank clearings, the years 1926 
to 1980 (inclusive) are taken as the base period, and the amount of clearings 
in each month is calculated as a ratio per cent. of the average amount of 
clearings in the same month in the base years, after adjustment of both 
sets of figures to remove the effects of special factors. By this means 
seasonal fluctuations are virtually eliminated. In order to smooth out 
casual. fluctuations the ratio for each month is re-computed as a three 
months’ moving average, so that the index for each month, as published 
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below, represents the average of the ratios for that month and the two 
preceding months, with the average for respective months in 1926-1980 as 
base represented by 100. 


Table 709.—Index of Bank Clearings, Sydney. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Average, 
Month. 1926- 
1080. | 1929, | 1982. | 1989. | 1942. | 1943. | 1044. | 1945. | 1946. | 1947, | 1948. | 1940 
July 100 | 103) 66] 101] 125) 180| 155] 168] 167| 206] 229) 291 
August 100 | 103) 65 | 101] 128) 185| 160] 169] 168| 214] 227 | 287 
September| 100 106 | 64] 99] 124] 184] 155 | 163] 166] 217] 232] 203 
Oetober 100 | 108) 65 | 101] 123) 188 | 152] 159] 166] 216] 234) 201 
November} 100 | 108] 66] 102] 124| 185] 149) 153] 164 | 211 | 243 | 208 
December 100 | 107 | 64] 102] 124] 186 | 150] 152] 159] 208 | 2438 | 296 
ers January 100 107 | 63] 98] 123] 186] 160] 152] 154] 196] 236 | 282 
2 February 100 107 | 62 96| 122] 1898] 147] 149] 157] 194] 231 | 274 
: March 100 106 | * 93 | 119] 138 | 146) 145] 164] 193] 230 | 267 
April 100 104 | * 98| 125 | 150] 150] 154] 176] 218|] 253 | 300 
May... 100 10a | * 100 | 126 | 155 | 168] 160] 184] 229] 260] 315 
June joo | 104] 66] 101] 133] 163] 166| 169] 195 | 236] 289] 336 
Year 100 106 | 64| 99] 125] 148] 154] 157] 171 | 214] 248 | 2098 


* Jndex not ascertainable on account of suspension of State Government banking transactions, 


nor for changes of price levels. 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES. 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by 
the Post Office. 


The following table gives particulars of the money orders issued and 
paid in New South Wales during 1988-39 and the six years ended June, 


It should be noted that no adjustment has been made for normal growth 


1947 :— 
: Table 710.—Money Order Business in New South Wales. 
’ Money Orders issued in New South Wales for Money Orders issued elsewhere, paid 
| payment in— in New South Wales, 
oa ‘Year 
Pte Other In other | Beyond the 
New South Other 
June, Wai aa ae C auintel es, Total, partie yea Total, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1939 | 7,837,252 | 716,693 | 180,152 | 8,734,097 753,010 337,205 | 1,090,215 
1942 | 9,810,878 | 785,491 56,051 |10,652,420 966,563 121,290 | 1,087,858 
1943 /11,678,941 |1,079,187 49,250 |12,807,378 | 1,481,044 80,034 | 1,561,078 
1944 |12,467,569 |1,148,137 56,154 |13,671,860 | 1,836,582 94,909 | 1,931,491 
1945 |10,779,830 |1,202,014 61,535 12,043,379 | 1,729,031 126,890 | 1,855,921 
1946 |10,892,037 |1,268,399 66,386 |12,226,822 | 1,564,011 238,554 | 1,802,565 
1947 |11,463,408 |1,261,633 83,531 |12,808,572 | 1,379,017 302,198 | 1,681,215 


The amount of money orders issued in other Australian States and 
‘oversea countries for payment in New South Wales usually exceeds the 
amount sent from this State. 
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The maximum amount for which a single postal note is issued is, £1, 
and particulars regarding postal notes are shown below:— 


Table 711.—Postal Note Business in New South Wales. 


Postal Notes Postal Notes paid in New South Wales. 
issued in New 
South Wales. : 


Year ended Amount. 
30th June. 
Total 
Number. Tgsued in | Isgued in 
Renters aemoun New South other: Total, 
Wales. States. 
£ £ £ £ 


1939 9,413,689 | 3,491,630-| 8,791,224 | 2,971,205 306,022 | 3,277,227 
1942 9,185,135 | 3,721,851'| 8,906,241 | 3,269,804 357,322 | 3,626,626 
1943 8,624,790 | 3,641,680 | 8,782,330 | 3,202,280 634,600 | 3,836,880 
‘1944 8,303,190 | 3,496,340 | 8,783,131 | 3,035,126 941,080 | 3,976,206 
1945 8,387,509. | 3,515,509 | 8,682,697] 2:997,548 891,949 | 3,889,497 
1946 8,482,240 | 3,578,707 | 8,517,640 | 3,066,251 897,570 | 3,763,821 
1947 9,673,715 | 4,009,343 | 9,190,024 | 3,417,284 408,391 | 3,820,675 


INTEREST RATES, 


As part of a plan for economic rehabilitation, measures were adopted 
by Commonwealth and State Governments in 1931 to effect a reduction 
in rates of interest. By conversion, interest rates on existing internal 
debts of the Governments were reduced by 224 per cent. and legislation 
wag enacted to effect, as far ag practicable, a corresponding reduction in 
respect of private indebtedness. The rates payable on debts due to the 
Crown also were reduced. 


During the war period the Commonwealth Government established con- 
-trol over interest rates in terms of National Security Regulations to which 
reference is made at the beginning of this chapter. By successive orders 
since 1942, maximum rates of interest have been prescribed for bank over- 
drafts, fixed deposits and savings bank deposits as shown in Tables 714 
to 717; also for certain other loans listed below— 


Loans to Local Bodies. Loans to | Loans by: 


: Loans by Way ‘ 

Loans, by aaa, | Building | Life Assure 

Date of Order. Pastoral, ate Societies | ance Co’s, 
“Co's, pati Other. Socicties. Guaranteed] on Own 


by Gov’t. | Policies. 


Per cent. Per cent, | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent, 
March, 1942... ae 54. 38 z 54 z 5 
August, 1944... one 51 4, 38 54 32 43 
‘December, 1945 ie } 3} 38 5 3t 43 
-January, 1947 * ius 5 34 38 5 3g 4 


* Current.on 30th June, 1949. 


The maximum rates as fixed applied only to new loans made after the 
order was issued, with the.exception that the rate fixed for. loans by past- 
oral. companies was applied/also: to existing: loans if. by way of overdraft - 
payable on demand. 
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YIELD ON GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


The yield on Government securities sold on the Stock Exchange is an 
important determinant of interest rates in other spheres, From 15th June, 
1940, the Stock Exchanges in Australia fixed minimum prices for the sale 
-of' Government securities and prohibited their members from selling at 
ower than the fixed prices. This control, which had the effect of imposing 
an upper limit on interest yields on the securities, was repealed on 6th 
“May, 1947. 


The average yield, including redemption, at the end of June, at current 
‘market prices of Corimonwealth Government securities maturing in 
Australia, was 5.52 per cent. in 1928, 5.26 per cent. in 1929, and 6.06 
‘per. cent in 1930. These rates are indicative of the general level of 
yields prior to the depression. The trend, at appreciably lower levels, fol- 
lowing the general conversion of the internal Goverimment debt: in 1981, 
‘is illustrated by the following statement :—- 


Table 712.—Yields on’) Commonwealth Securities in Australia. 
Rate per cent. per annum, 


Short- Long- Short- Long- 

Year. dated. dee Year. dated. dated. 
af “s t t 

1932 4:44 1941 247 3:23 
1933- 3°75 1942 2°45 3:24. 
1984 3°32 1943 2°48: 3:23 
1935 aos 359 1944 245 3°24 
1936 3°64 3°89 1945 2-47 3:25 
1937 3°44 3°86 1946 1:90 3°24 
19388 3°38 3°76 1947 212 317 
1939 3°84 3:92 1948 2°26 3°16 
1940 314 3°30 


* Weighted average of yields on securities maturing in periods “ nnder 5 years’? and ‘10 or more 
years,” respectively. + Yield on security maturing in 2 years and 12 years, respectively, 
estimated from yields on secnrities maturing ‘‘ under 5 years’? and ‘‘10 or more years,” 

The yields quoted are the annual average of yields as calculated by the 
‘Commonwealth Bank on the last Wednesday in each month. Those for 
the years 1932 to 1940 refer to Commonwealth securities issued prior to 1940, 
Interest on such securities was subject to Commonwealth Income Tax and 
exempt from State Income Tax, but the Commonwealth tax was limited to 
‘the rates of tax imposed by the Income Tax Act, 1930. 


The yields for the years 1941 to 1948 relate to securities issued after 1st 
January, 1940; interest on these is subject to Commonwealth tax on income 
at current rates of tax as levied from year to year, but a rebate of tax 
is allowed of 2s. for each £1 of interest. The allowance of this rebate was 
a consequence of the introduction in 1942-48 of the uniform tax system 
under which State income taxation was discontinued. 


Rate or Discount, CoisonweattH Treasury Bis. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills were first issued in 1927, They are dis- 
‘counted exclusively by the Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks, 
although in March, 1936, a single issue of small amount was made avail- 
able for discount by the public. 


In 1981 the Commonwealth Bank guaranteed that the bills taken up 
by the trading banks would be redeemed on maturity, and undertook to 
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re-disccunt them on demand during currency at the rate of interest at 
which they were issued. In respect of new issues or re-issues of Treasury 
Bills after 30th June, 1934, the guarantee of repayment was withdrawn, 
and re-discounting is undertaken by the Commonwealth Bank at a rate 
to be fixed at the time of the transaction. Variations in the rates of 
discount since June, 1927, have been as follows:— 


Table 713.—Rate of Discount on Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


Rate Rate | Rate Rate 
Month of of Month of of Month of of Month of of 
Change. Dis- Change. Dis- Change. Dis- Change. Dis- 
count. count, count, count. 
Per Per Per Per 
cent, cent. cent. cent. 
1927—-June 4 1931—July 4 1933—June 24 1940—May If 
1928—Feb. 44 1932—Noyv. 34 1934—April|, 24 1943—Nov. 1f¢ 
1929—Oct. 54 1933—Jan. 34 Oct. 2 1945—Mar. 1 
1930—Oct. 6 Feb. 3 1935—Jan. 1} 1949—May 2 


Fixep Drvosir Ratrs. 


The trading banks provide a large part of the temporary financial accom- 
modation needed in various business activities. The funds for this purpose 
are obtained partly as fixed deposits from customers. ‘Variations in the 
rates of interest paid by trading banks to such customers in New South 
Wales in recent years are shown below :— 


Table 714.—Trading Banks, Fixed Deposit Rates. 
Per cent. per annum. 


Period of Deposit. j Period of Deposit, 
Month of Month of 
Obsige, 3 6 12 24 Change. 3 6 12 24 
months. | months. | months. | months. monthe, | months, | months. | months. 
1920—July 34 4 4h 5 1934—Aug. 14 24 24 22 
1927—Aug. 4 4 4} 5 Oct. 1k 2 2h 2h 
1930—Jan. 4h 42 5 5t 1986—Mar. 2 24 2% 3 
1931—June 3h 32 4 4} 1940—Jan. 13 2+ 24 QF 
Vv 3 3h 3} 4 May ik 2 9} OR 
1932—Mar 23 3 3h 4 1941—Sept. 1} 12 2 24 
June ai 8 3h 3} 1942—Mar-*| 14 uy 1h 2 
Aug. 2} 22 3 3} 1944—Jau.* 1 1} 14 2 
Nov. 24 22 3 84 Aug.* $ ra 14 1} 
1983—Ieb. 2 2h 23 3 1915—Dec.*t : Fl 1 iit 
1984—April 2 2} 24 2} 
* Rates pnid were the maximum permitted by order under National Security Regulations. t+ Rate 


on first £10,000 of aJl 24 months deposits of any one depositor; on excess the rate is 1 per cent. 
} Cnrrent at June, 1949. 


Alterations in rates apply to deposits lodged or renewed after the date 
of change and not to deposits accepted at former rates. 


Overprart Rares. 


According to information supplied by trading banks, the rates of interest: 
on overdrafts charged by certain trading banks aud dates of cliauges since 
1920 were as follows; the rates are quoted as a range between the minimum 
and maximum rates charged :— 


| 
‘| 
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Table 715.—Trading Banks, Overdraft Rates. 


Date of Change. ieee Date of Change. Peay Date of Change. ett 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

1920—July 6 to 8 1932—July 5 to 6 1942-—-Mareh 4} to 5 

1924—January 6 to 8 1934—June 4% to 5} 1944— August 44 to 4} 

1925—January 8 to 8 July 43 to 5 1947—January* 4} to 44 

1927—August 64 to 8 1936—April to Aug.) 44 to 54 

1980—March 7 to 8 October 4¢ to 54 

1931—July 5 to 7 1942—January 44 to 58 


* Current at June, 1949. 


The maximum rates charged by trading banks since March, 1942, were 
the highest permitted by orders under National Security Regulations. 
They apply to overdrafts repayable on demand and to other loans made 
by trading banks after the date of the order. 

The following table illustrates the trend of interest rates charged on 
various types of advances by the Commonwealth Bank and the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. The rates shown are the maximum ruling in 
January of each year from 1930 to 1937 and at each subsequent date of 
change. 


Table 716.—Rates of Interest Charged by Commonwealth Bank and Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. 


Per cent. per annum, 


Commonwealth Bank. Rural Bank of New South Wales. 
: Mortgage 
Date. Overdrafts, Bank Tosass Rural Advances 
Over- Long for 
General | Rural To 21 to 41 drafts. eu pene 
Bank. | Credits. | 20 years.| years. cad a ta 
1930——Jan. 64 54 6} 64 6} 
1931—Jan. 64 6 6} 64 6} 
1932—Jan. | 54 5 Bats * * 
1933——Jan. 4} 4} 5 5 5 
1934—Jan, 42 4 Per as 5 5 5 
1935—Jan, 4} 3t Aa ais 4} 43 4} 
1936—Jan. 44 3 4} 44 44 
1937—-Jan, 4} 3f eae 4} 4} 4} 
1940—July 4} 3h oe 43 4} 43 
1943—Sept. 44 34 4 4} 4} 4} 4} 
1946——Jan. 4} 34 4 44 4h 44 4} 


* Rates reduced in terms of Interest Reduction Act, 1931. 


The rate charged by the General Banking Division of the Common- 
wealth Bank on overdrafts of local and semi-Governmental authorities 
has been 4 per cent. since July, 1940, and the rate on advances by the 
Rural Credits Department carrying a Government guarantee was reduced 
to 34 per cent. on 1st January, 1947. 


The Commonwealth Bank has made Joans since 2nd January, 1946, for 
housing on crédit foncier terms at an interest rate of 8% per cent., and: 
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through the Industrial Finance Department has made advances on over- 
draft and for fixed terms at 43 per cent. per annum. 


Savinas Bank Deposir Rates, 


Variations since 1928 in the rates of interest paid by the Commonwealth. 
Savings Bank of Australia on the minimum monthly balances at the eredit 
of depositors are shown below :— 


Table 717.—Commonwealth Savings Bank, Interest on Depositors’ Balances.. 
Rate per cent. per annum, 


On Balances of General copra 
Depositors, Operating for: 
Profit, 
Month of Change. 
Under | £500 to | £1,000 to] Up to | On exces 
£500. | £1,000. | £1,300. | £2,000. £2,000. 
Current, June, 1928 sits ae 34 34 3 34 33 
July, 1928 isi es 3} 3h 3 4 4 
October, 1928 ... vt 4 34 3 4 4 
July, 1931 3 24 2 3 3 
July, 1932 re 23 2 23 2E 
November, 1932 wal OR 2 2 2h oR 
June, 1934 tee ast 24 1} 1} 24 2b 
January, 1935 2 12 i 2 2 
April, 1942* 2 14 Nil 2 2 
September, 1944* 2 14 Nil 2 2: 
October, 1944* 2 14 Nil 2 1g 
December, 1945* 2 1 Nil 2 1 


* Rates fixed in terms of National Security Regulations, 


Morteace Interest Rates. 


The trend of interest rates charged on loans secured by mortgage since 
1935 is indicated in the following table. The rates of interest are the 
actual (as distinct from the penal) rates recorded in first mortgages 
registered in the names of mortgagees who were private individuals or 
private corporations, Where identifiable, renewals and collateral mort- 
gages are omitted, as also.are mortgages taken by banks and Governmental 
agencies, 
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Table 718.—Interest Rates on First Mortgages. 
Weighted average rate per cent. per annum. 


4 Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Year Security. | Security. Year. Security. | Security. Quarter. Security. |. Security... 
1934 5-1 5:3 1942 4-9 5-4 1947—Mar. a4 45 
1935 4-8 5-2 1943 4-7 5-0 June 4-3 45 
1936 49 5-2, 1944 44 5-0 Sept. 4-3 4-4 
1937 5-0 5:3 1945 4-4 4:8 Dec. 4:3 44 
1988 5:0 54 1946 43 4-5 1948—Mar. 4:3 44 
1939 52 56 1947 4-3 4-4 June 4-3 aed 
1940 51 56 1948 4:3 44 Sept. 43 4e4- 
1941 4-0 55 Den. 4-3 44 


Interest on mortgages chargeable by the trading banks is usually stated! 
as being at “prevalent rate,” corresponding with the overdraft rates shown 
in Table 715. Particulars of rates of interest charged by the Rural Bank: 
are shown in Table 716. Advances by the Government of New Soutln 
Wales, mainly to primary producers, are made usually at lower rates tham 
advances from other sources. 


Mortgage interest rates continue to be controlled by Orders made under’ 
National Security (Economic Organisation) Regulations. 


OVERSEA EXCHANGE, 


National Security Regulations relating to overseas exchange and mone- 
tary control were replaced at the end of 1946 by regulations under the- 
Banking Act, 1945. By the regulations prevision is made for the control’ 
of transactions in foreign exchange and restrictions have been placed upon 
the transmission of money (including Australian notes and gold) to places 
outside Australia. Overseas currency is made available to importers for 
transactions under import licenses. A system of licensing is applied also. 
to exports to ensure that foreign currency arising from the sale of Aus- 
tralian products overseas is placed at the disposal of the Commonwealth 
Bank; the Bank pays an equivalent amount in Australian currency to: 
the persons entitled thereto. 


All gold held in Australia except gold coin to the value of £25, wrought: 
gold and gold held for commercial use, must be delivered to the Common-- 
wealth Bank. The transfer from Australia of securities in any form and 
dealings in foreign securities are also subject to control by the Com- 
monwealth Bank, 


Australia became a member of the International Monetary Hund and 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in August, 1947,. 
its subscription to each institution being fixed at U.S. $200,000,000: 
(£4 62,034,739). The subscription to the Monetary Fund, paid in full, 
consisted of gold 240,188 oz. fine, equivalent to $8,404,848, or £A2,606,961, 
and the balance in Australian currency. Only twenty per cent. of the 
subscription to the Bank for Reconstruction and Development had been 
called to 30th June, 1948; viz. gold 114,286 oz. fine ($4,000,000 or 
£A1,240,695), and Australian currency $36,000,000 (£A11,166,253). 


INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY RESERVES, 


. The total amount of Australia’s reserves of international currency held’ 
by allibanks at June of each year since 1938, as published by the Common- 


\ 
{ 
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wealth Bank, is shown below. Special war-time factors contributed to the 
large increases in the balances, such as payments for services rendered for 
other Governments, remittances on account of Allied Forces in Australia, 
and the operation of strict exchange and import controls. The growth in 
the past year was due to high prices of exports and an enlarged capital 
inflow. 


Table 719.—Australia, Gold and Balances Held Abroad. 


Last Monday | Last Monday Last Monday 


in June. £A, mill. in June. £A mill. in June. £Amill. 
1938 78:4 1942 69-1 1946 215-4 
1939 55:7 1943 86-8 1947* 198-7 
1940 TL7 1944 182-5 1948* 273°5 
1941 89-5 1945 208-3 


* Last Wednesday in June. 


Overseas ExcHaNcE Rates, 


After the First World War (1914-1918) Australia returned to a gold 
standard concurrently with Great Britain on 30th April, 1925. The rate 
of exchange between the currencies of the two countries then moved to 
parity and this relationship was maintained until Australia’s departure 
from the gold standard late in 1929, The buying rate for £stg100, tele- 
graphic transfer, rose in steps from £A101 in September, 1929, to £A108 
10s. on 9th October, 1930, and to £A180 on 28th January, 1931, from which 
it was reduced to £A125 on 3rd December, 1931. Since then the rate has not 
varied. 

A comparison of the rates of exchange between Australia and a number 
of important overseas centres in various years from 1929 to 1989 was 
shown in Table 268 of Year Book No. 50. Subsequent changes in the rates 
are illustrated below. The rates quoted are the mean of buying and selling 
yates for telegraphic transfers quoted by the Commonwealth Bank or, if 
these were not available, by other Australian banks, 


Table 720.--Exchange Rates, Australia on Other Centres. 
Averages of Daily Rates. 


| Average for Year 


: ended June— D 
Australia A June, | June, | June, | ?ecem- 
on— Quoted in— 1946. | 1947, | 1948. | ber 


1939.* | 1946. | 1947. | 1948, 


London ..| £4. to £$tg.100 ...] 125-25 | 125-25 | 125-25 | 125-25 | 125-25 | 125-25 | 126-25 | 125-25 
South Africa | £A. to £8.A.100 ...| 124-70 | 124-84 | 124-88 | 124-88 | 124-88 | 124-88 | 124-88 | 124-88 
New Zealand | £A. to £N.Z.100 ...| 100-33 | 100-25 | 100-25 | 100-25 | 100-25 | 100-25 | 100-25 | 124-27 


New York ...| $ to £A. one nee 3-78 3-22 3°22 3:22 3°22 3-22 3°22 322 
Montreal...) $ to £A. wee ase] 87D 3-55 3-22 3°22 3-54 3-22 3-22 3:22 
Belgium «| Branes to A. ...} 111-58 se» | 141-02 | 141-02 | 141-02 | 141-02 | 141-02 | 141-02 
PBenmark ...| Kroner to £A. ...| 17-90 jas 15-44 | 15-44 | 15-44 | 15-44 | 15-44 | 15-44 
France... ...| Frances to £A._...| 141-75 «.. | 383-24 | 516-09 | 383-24 | 383-24 | 689-83 | 847-90 
Holland ..| Florins to£A.  ...| 6-99 one 8-54 8-54 8°54 8-54 8-54 8-54 
Javat ... Guilders to £A. ...| 6-98 ise: 8-46 8-46 ads 8-46 8:46 8-46 
Manila ... Pesos to £A. vl 7°59 An 6-48 6-48 6-49 6-48 6-48 6-48 
Norway... Kroner to £A._...| 15-90 _ 15-97 | 15-97 | 15-97 | 15-97 | 15-97 | 15-97 
Sweden Kroner to A. ...] 15:51 a2 11-58 | 11-56 ae 11:56 | 11:56 | 11-56 
Switzerland ...| Francs to£A. ...| 16-68 | 13-83 | 18-85 | 13-85 | 13-85 | 13-85 | 18-85 | 13-85 
Hong Kong...| $to£A. ... — «..| 12-88 fs 12-78 | 12-77 | 12-86 | 12-77 | 12:77 | 12-77 
Indiat ......| Rupee to£A. ...| 10-69 | 10-64 | 10-64 | 10-64 | 10-64 | 10-64 | 10-64 | 1064 
Singapore -| § to £A, wee eee] 686 ee 6-81 6-80 6-81 6-81 6-81 6-81 


* Average of rates at end of each month. f Selling Quotes only after 1939. $ Also Pakistan j 
and Ceylon from January, 1948, 
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Price or GoLp. 


The Commonwealth Bank fixes the price which it is prepared to pay 
for gold lodged at the mint in Australia. This price is based on the forward 
open market price abroad, adjusted to the ruling rate of exchange for 
telegraphic transfers, less a small allowance for realisation charges. The 
price of gold in London has been controlled by the Bank of England since 
September, 1939. 


The following table shows the average price per oz. of fine gold and the 
average value of the sovereign in London and Australia in each of the years 
ended 30th June, 1929 to 1948. London prices are expressed in sterling 
and Australian prices in local currency :— 


Table 721.—Prices of Gold in London and Australia. 


London, Australia. 
aoa eunee Average Average Average per Oz, Fine, Average 
3 une. | PriceperOz.| Value of : Value of 
Fine. Sovereign. Price. | Premium. | So vereign. 
Stg. Stg. A A 
& sd &£ ad. £ sd. Per cent, &£ 3d 
1929 4 411 100 4 A107 | ce 1 00 
1930 4 411 100 4 6 3 15 104 
1931 4 411 10 0 419 4 16°9 1 3 6 
1932 5 7 7 15 4 611 4 546 110 11 
1933 6 17 18 7 79 8 762 115 3 
1934 611 8 111 0 8 2 0 90°6 118 2 
1935 713 113 3 8 14 10 1057 21 2 
1936 7 0 8 113 2 814 0 104'8 21 0 
1937 7 010 113 2 815 3 106°2 21 38 
1938 7 0 0 11211 8 13 10 1046 2 011 
1939 7 6 9 114 7 9 29 11571 2 3 0 
1940 849 118 9 10 8 4 145°2 29 1 
1941 8 8 0 119 7 1013 5 151'°2 29 2 
1942 8 8 0 119 7 1011 4 148-7 28 7 
1943 8 8 0 1i9 7 10 9 O 1460 2 8 0 
1944 8 8 0 119 7 10 9 0 146°0 2 8 0 
1945 8 8 3 119 7 10 11 10 149°3 28 9 
1946 * 812 3 20 0 1015 3 153°4 210 0 
Stg.—Sterling. A.—Australian Currency (see exchange rates, page 832.) 


* Unchanged to December, 1918. 


The price per oz. of fine gold in Australia was unchanged at £10 9s. 
from January, 1942, until it rose to £10 10s. in June, 1944; there were 
further rises to £10 12s. in September, 1944, £10 13s. 6d. in May, 1945, and 
£10 15s. 3d. in June, 1945. Current Australian gold prices are published 
in the “Monthly Summary of Business Statistics,” 


INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 


The legislation affecting the formation and conduct of companies in 
New South Wales is contained in the Companies Act, 1986, as amended. 


The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than 
ten persons in a banking business, or of twenty in any other business trad- 
ing for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under the Companies Act, 
or incorporated under some other enactment, by royal charter or by letters 
patent. Seven persons or more may associate to form an incorporated 
company except that for a proprietary company the minimum number is 
two. 


Companies may be of four kinds according to the liability of members 
to contribute to capital or to assets in the event of winding-up. They 
may be limited liability companies with the liability of members limited 
(1) to the amount unpaid on shares or (2) by guarantee; or they may be 
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(3) unlimited companies, in which. the liability of members ig unlimited, 
or (4) no-liability companies in which calls made on shares are not en- 
forceable against members: No-liability companies may be formed’ only 
in connection with mining operations, and shares on which calls are unpaid 
‘for' twenty-one days are forfeited automatically. Companies with liability 
Jinited' by shares, not being no-liability companies, may be registered 
as proprietary companies under conditions which restrict the rights of 
members to transfer shares, limit membership, and prohibit the sale of: 
shares, andiraising of loans by public subscription. 


The issue of capital by companies is subject to control by the Common- 
wealth Treasurer in terms of the National Security (Capital Issues) 
Regulations described on page 804. 

Particulars relating to the registration of companies in New South 
‘Wales in each year since 1988 are shown below :— 


Table 722.—Company Registrations in New South Wales. 


New Registrations—Limited Companies. 

‘ jes Ii Increases of oer 
eacananles Conipanies limited by Shares. Capital, Limited. Bey No Tey 
limited by Companies, ae 

Year. Guarantee. Proprietary. Other. 
Nominal Nominal Nominal Nominal 
nO: No. | ‘Capital. | N° | Capital. | N° | Amount, | N° | Capital, 
£000 £000 £000 £000 

1938 16 786 11,747 58 7,809 | 105 9,009 4 12 
1989 27 811 12,841 34 8,268 99 5,977 2 120 
1940 18 539 5,861 14 484 78 7,865 
1941 8 152 1,636 5 1,821 44. 3,122 
1942 19 31 810 1 12 2,360 ‘ 
1943 ll 30 469 2 35 12 834. 
1944 ll 61 1,511 4 227 12 2,660 
1945 16 223 6,714 12 1,04 63 2,478 
1946 26 1,535 21,926 1d 2,477 | 169 7,216 10 
1947 35 1,601 34,066 20 2,480 296 23,168 1 25 
1048 27 1,584 36,519 39 11,600 | 296 80,437 4 260 


The number of registrations of foreign companies (%.e., those with original 
registration outside New South Wales) was 66 in 1946, 88 in 1947, and 109 
in 1948, . 


The total number of limited companies which appeared to be in active 
‘existence in New South Wales at the end of various years since 1929 was as 
follows :— 


Table 723.—Companies Operating in New South Wales. 


Jind of Companies, End of Companies. End of Companies, 
Year, |——_—______—_—_ Year, | ————_______ Year, | ———______ 
Local. | Foreign. Local. | Yoreign. Local, | Foreign. 
No. No. No. No. No.. No. 
1929 6,044 935 1940 8,837 1,145 1945 8,733 | 1,220 
1982' 5,750 902 1941 8,757 1,154 1946 10,235 | 1,2'76 
1936: 7,234 974 || 1942 8,613 1,163 1947. 11,800 | 1,357 


1938 8,204 1,090 || 1943 8,563 1,175 1948 13,205 } 1,462 
1939 8,639 1,123 1944 8,573 1,195 


The local companies in 1948 consisted. of 1,414 public and 11,481 pro- 
prietary companies and 310 associations limited by guarantee not carrying, 
on business. for profit. There were also 44 no-liability companies. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE INDEX. 


The following index of prices of company shares on the Sydney Stock 
Exchange is based on the ratio of prices to par value of ordinary 
shares. The prices represent the average values in the respective months, 
and. are based on records of actual sales or, where uo sales have taken 
place, on a valuation determined from previous sales and current quota- 
tions. In addition to the indexes for component groups and’ the total index 
for 75 companies; an index'has been compiled in respect of 34 companies 
in whose shares there is a considerable volume of business, The indexes 
are unweighted, the par value of shares being taken as base (100). Adjust- 
ments have been made to provide for the effects of changes in the capital 
structure: of the companies,. 


The prices of shares on the Stock. Exchange were controlled in terms of 
National Security (Economic Organisation) Regulations from March, 
1942 until 31st December, 1946. 


Table 724:—Stock Exchange Index (Sydney). 


23 
pores 10 8 Pastoral 5 Total rf 
‘acturing - : astora otal, Active 
Average ir and Retail fle and Tnsurance 75 Shares 
year or month. Distribu- |Companies.|(,7, ca ee Finance: |Companies.|Companies.| included in 
tiug P *|Gompanies, foregoing. 
Companies. 
Year ended June— 
19386... dai 184-1 173-4 182:3 143-1 274-9 170-7 178-5 
19387... ‘ate 206-2 199-0 179-1 160-8 282-1 185-1 194-0 
1988’... oak 210-8 189+2 181-8 153-1 263-7 182:7 191-1 
1989... are 208-1 175:3 170-9 122-2 2588 175-6 182-0 
1940... tae 2146 1655 146-5 127:0 259-6 173-0 184-1 
1941. ae 213-0 163°2 186-7 117-7 2465 166-5 179-9 
1942 nat 200°5 156-8 131:2 119-2 233-9 157-7 169-0 
1943. Ao 222-2 168-1 1821 128-7 2439 170-0 1863 
1944 owe 236:7 192:2 147°9 1385-3 254-1 184-7 200:2 
1945 0, ee 240-4 202:7 1625 145-2 261°7 192-2 206°9 
1946. vi 262°9 223°5 181-2 154-4 287°3 210-2 226:7 
1947. re 3804:8 277-9 195:7 164-4 347-6 240-0 2560 
1948 ... aes 847-2 312-6 185-0 178-6 403-5 2626 274-0 
Month— 
1929—April* ,..J 179-8 183-8 129-4 174-1 243-5 1744 172-6 
1931—Sept.* ... 72:3 60:2 87-9 75:2 121:3 The 77-2, 
19387—March* 213-8 203-8 181-0 169-2 281:2 190-4 200-5 
1939—Aug.* .,.| 212-6 168-2 156-0 118-2 263-9 1Pd4 181-9 
10946+— 
July... ade 280-5 239-5 190-5 161-6 306-9 2223 240°6 
August oes 285-7 244-6 1936 165-1 312-2 226-2 244-5 
September ae 290-5 250-1 196-2 163-7 3822-5 229-9 247-1 
October: aed 289-0 251-9! 196-4 159-4 322-5 229-3 2456 
November cae 290-0 251'8 196-9 158-0 322°5 229-1 245-7 
December ‘ied 202-4 251:6 197°3 160-7 322°5 229-7 « 247-2, 
1947— : 
January seg 307:8 289-0 202:9 165°5 343°8 243-8 259-6 
February cee 313-0 298-9 195-0 160-3 360°3 246-4 260-4. 
March ... es 323-2 310-8 194:3 166-4 380-1 2529 266-7 
April: ... cnn 3254 313-6 194-7 168:3 885°5 254-9 269-9 
May... on 329-2. 314-8 196-9 172-6 391-7 257-1 2724 
Juue ... ae 330-4. 318-1 194-9 171-0 401-0 258-1 2721 
July... en 827°8 315-1 194-5 187-7 4088 257-0. 270-4 
August wel 325-0 304-9 190-4 164-6 406:8 252-6 264-1 
September ia 332:1 ° 306°4 187-9 1688 399-6 253°5 264-5. 
October ues 3412 311-6 188-1 173-9 399-1 258-8 270-9 
November ans 847°3 318:2 190-7 179-8 399-2, 264-4 276-4 
December aie 355-4 318-8 189-8 183-4. 404-4 268-7 280-4 
1948— 
January a 3614 315:5 184-7 191-7 407:8 271-5 283-7 
February ei 858-1 311-2 180-5 189-0 404-8 268:6 280:3 
March ... Li 345-3 305-6 179:7 173-7 | 401-6: 260-5 268-4 
April... ar 350-9 308-6 178-0 176-1 399-7 261-8 2723 
‘May... on 359-1 315-1 178-4 186-7 408-5 265-9. 277-1 
June ... tas 362:7 319-6 177-2 187:6 407-0 267-7 Q7D4 


* The highest point in the Index prior to the depression was in April,1929; the lowest, depression 
level, in September, 1931; and the highest poiut in the pre-war perlod, in March, 19387, War 
was declared against Germany on 3rd‘ September, 1939, ’ 
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Current indexes of share prices are published in the “Monthly Summary 
of Business Statistics.” 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 


The laws relating to co-operation in New South Wales are embodied in 
the Co-operation Act, 1923-1948, and additional provisions relating to 
co-operative building societies are contained in the Housing Act, 1936- 
1937, 


The Co-operation Act is a comprehensive measure, affording wide scope 
for co-operative development. It authorises co-operative societies to engage 
in all forms of economic activity except insurance (unless specially awtho-- 
rised by by the Governor) and banking. 


Societies may be of various kinds, viz.: (a) rural societies to assist pro: 
ducers in conducting their operations and in marketing products; (b) 
trading societies to carry on business, trade, or industry; (¢c) community 
settlement societies to acquire land and settle or retain persons thereon 
and to provide any common service or benefits; (d) community advance- 
ment societies to provide any community service, e.g., water, gas, electricity, 
trausport, recreation, etc.; (e) building societies—terminating or per- 
manent—to assist members to acquire homes or other property; (f) rural 
credit societies to make or arrange loans to members for the purpose of 
assisting rural production; (g) small loans (formerly urban credit) societies 
to assist members to acquire plant, furniture, etc., or to conimence business 
or trade; (h) investment societies to enable members to combine to secure 
shares in a company or business or to invest in securities. Societies of the 
same kind may combine into co-operative associations, and such associations 
of all kinds may form unions, 


Societies are corporate bodies with limited liability except that a rural 
credit society may be formed with unlimited liability. Adequate provision 
is made to safeguard the funds and financial interests of the societies. 
Powers of supervision are vested in the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


Co-operative effort for production is a prominent feature of the dairying 
industry, most of the butter factories being organised on a co-operative 
basis. 


Further details regarding the co-operative movement are given in the 
chapters of this Year Book relating to “Social Condition”, “Agriculture” 
and the “Dairying Industry”. 


The number of co-operative societies on the register at 30th June, 1947, 
was 936, including 7 permanent building societies registered under the 
Building and Co-operative Societies Act of 1901. There were 89 trading, 
220 rural, 548 building, 2 investment, 16 small loan, 1 community setiile- 
inent, and 50 community advancement societies; also 14 associations of 
co-operative societies and one union of co-operative associations. Of these 
societies 68 were in liquidation at 30th June, 1947, 


Co-orpERATIVE TRADING AND Rurau Societies. 


The majority of the co-operative trading societies in active operation are 
consumers’ distributive societies, organised on the Rochdale plan of “divi- 
dend upon purchase”, conducting retail stores. They buy their supplies 
largely from a wholesale co-operative society with which a considerable 
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number of them are affiliated. The societies have met with success in the 
Newcastle and other mining districts, and to a limited extent in other 
centres where large numbers of industrial workers reside. 


Particulars regarding the transactions of the co-operative trading and 
rural societies in 1988-39 and the last two years are shown below. 


Table 725.—Co-operative Trading and Rural Societies. 


Trading Societies. Rural Socictics. 
Particulars, 7 es 
1938-39. 1945-46, 1946-47, 1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47, 
Societies cactiye) .. No. 45 56 63 123 185 184 
Members ... a .. No. 40,806 58,955 64,966 55,860 66,041 100,386 


Members Funds— 


Share capital eg 591,854 999,571 | 1,118,597 || 1,077,787 | 1,290,302 | 1,520,910 
iba 


Reserves 422°999 | 604’475 | 594;222 || 1,026,739 | 1,610,497 | 1,888,162 
Total... .. £ | 4,014,153 | 1,604,046 | 1,707,819 || 2,104,526 | 2,900,799 | 3,409,072 
Turnover... ... £ | 2,701,181 | 3,645,635 | 4,218,315 [117,451,082 [24,063,795 |25,184,995 


® 


Net Income 200,143 325,290 363,699 177,773 271,953 283,765 


The number of societies, as shown in the table, does not include societies 
in liquidation nor new societies from which annual returns were not due. 


Co-oPERATIVE ButLpINe Societiss, 


Co-operative building societies are classified as (1) permanent, (2) Starr- 
Bowkett terminating societies and (8) other terminating societies. A sum- 
mary of the operations of the building societies for which the annual return 
was made in the year 1946-47 is shown below:— 


Table 726.—Co-operative Building Societies.—Year ended June, 1947. 


Starr- Other 


: Permanent aed 
Particulars. ; Bowkett Terminating 
Societies. Societies. Societies. 
Societies a ove ae .. No. 21 87 382 
Shareholders or Members a5 o. Now 7,297 33,379 37,684 
Assets— 
Advances on MIDPREASS ees or 2,567,786 1,823,569 15,278,074* 
Other aoe eee oon Saige” fae: B77, 833 625,120 281,785 
Total Assets... wae eae we £ 8,145,619 2,448,689 15,559,859 
Liabilities — 
Paid up Capital .. soe tha ow «6 LA60,707 | xaacecinieee’ | |) asgyanionnne 
Members’ Subscriptions wee ace Bf aaeatowatus 2,101,983 8,797,851 
Reserve Funds and Surplus . & 423,008 165,042 605, "708 
Deposits ... ae 729,932 Gavectedetae ||| . cavebamenils 
Advances from Tending “Institution 22 8 | eee ceecasesuaes 10,254,587 
Other wee ees nee ose ae 522,972 181,664 1,001,718 
Total Liabilities ... wee we 7S 3,146,619 2,448,689 15,550,859 


a 
* Aggregate amount advanced to members; repayments not deducted, 
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In Starr-Bowkett building societies loans free of interest are made to 
members as subscriptions accumulate, the rights of members to appropria- 
tion being determined by ballot or by sale. The duration of societies 
varies, but frequently over 20 years elapse before the last loan is made. 
When an advance has been made to all members remaining in the society 
the process of winding-up commences and share capital is repaid as repay- 
ments in respect of loans accumulate. 


The terminating building societies, other than Starr-Bowkett, obtain 
funds from banks and other financial institutions and make advances to 
members as they apply for them. The repayment of the loans obtained by 
nearly all these societies is guaranteed by the Government of New South 
Wales. The expansion of the activities of such societies is illustrated. 
below :— 


Table 727.—Terminating Building Societies with Government Guarantees. 


At 31st March— 


Particulars. = 
1939.* 1941.* | 1947, | 1948. 1949, 

Societies ... ate ons we No. 156 194 393 449 528 
Members ea ae a No. 18,787 20,959 85,426 89,516 44,917 
Shares... sa one w No, 238,502 282,455 566,113 664,508 807,223 
Nominal Share Capital «.  & | 13,020,761 } 15,208,382 | 29,614,470 | 34,096,640 | 42,416,792 
Funds Available ese ve & | 11,364,825 | 14,209,825 | 84,606,825 | 40,171,825 | 50,789,825 
Loans Approved ave «. No, 12,106 17,543 28,457 84,500 41,178 

Amount... in ca ae 8,653,449 | 13,040,585 | 23,147,705 | 29,278,080 | 37,071,231 
Advances to Members ig 7,505,392 | 12,372,572 | 19,083,540 | 24,130,380 | 30,274,718 


* At 30th June. 


In addition to the societies to which the particulars in the foregoing table 
relate, there were 59 societies without Government guarantee at 31st 
March, 1949. 


Further details of terminating co-operative building societies are con- 
tained in the chapter “Social Condition” of this volume. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The affairs of the friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
in accordance with the Friendly Societies Act of 1912 and its amendments. 
The societies are required to register, and to furnish periodical returns 
to the Registrar, giving details relating to membership, sickness, mortality, 
benefits and finances. In this chapter reference is made to the finances. of 
the societies which provide benefits such as medical attendance, sick pay, 
and funeral donations. Other matters relating to friendly societies, and to: 
miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act, such 
as dispensaries, medical institutes, and accident societies, are discussed in 
the chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


The affairs of the friendly societies are subject to State supervision 
and provision has been made for the actuarial certification of tables of 
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contributions, for valuations at least’ once every five years, the investiga- 
tion of accounts, and other measures for safeguarding the funds. A. society 
is not entitled to registration unless tables of contribution in respect of 
sickness and death benefits and policies.of endowment are supported by: an 
actuarial certificate. 


As a general rule, the moneys received or paid on account of a particular 
benefit must be kept in a separate account and be used only for the specified 
purpose. 


AccUMULATED FuNps. 


The following statement illustrates the growth of the funds of the 
Friendly Societies between 1911 and 1947; statistics were not compiled for 
the years 1940 to 1946 :— 


Table 728.—Friendly Societies, Balance of Funds. 


At Sickness Medical and All Fands. 
30th June. and Management | Other Funds, 
Funeral Funds. Fund. Total. Per Member. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1911* 1,378,722 78,264 49,852 1,506,888 9-14 
1921 2,134,339 194,358 83,065 2,411,762 12-08 
1981 3,640,368 261,663 117,209 4,019,240 16:58 
1936 4,039,557 336,755 | 110,191 4,486,503 21-69 
| 
1937 4,160,635 351,531 119,335 4,631,501 22-16 
1938 4,287,123 360,965 120,970 4,769,058 22-48 
1939 4,412,391 368,971 127,101 4,908,463 23-19 
1947 5,498,379 484,077 187,077 6,169,533 26°61 


* At 31st December. 


At 30th June, 1947 approximately 33 per cent. of accumulated funds 
were invested in mortgages, 49 per cent. in public securities, and 11 per 
cent. in buildings and other freehold property. These percentages reflect a 
marked change in the disposition of investments since 1929, when mortgages 
represented 80 per cent. of total investments and public securities only 1.3 
per cent. 


Receipts AND EXPENDITURE. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies in various years 
from 1929 to 1947 are shown in the following statement :— 
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Table 729.—-Friendly Societies, Receipts and Expenditure. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Year ‘ 
Medical 
ended Expenses 
. ; Funeral | Atten- 
80th June eal oa Interest.| Other. | Total. poe Dona- | dance hiieeae Other. | Total. 
tions, and ment 
Medicine. 
1 
| ¢ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1929 | 832,187 | 219,788 | 66,173 |1,118,148 |] 319,787] 77,928 | 343,381 | 161,300 | 42,638 | 945,034 
1931 | 765,113 | 210,164 | 49,200 |1,024,567 || 307,979] 75,747 | 298,290 | 171,820 | 76,076 | 929,921 
1936 | 781,687 | 187,867 | 94,807 |1,014,311 |] 260,745] 91,672 | 285,801 | 153,636 | 88,721 | 880,665 
1987 | 750,764 | 194,192 | 45,544 | 990,500 |] 251,270] 86,406 | 295,600 | 157,976 | 54,241 | 845,502 
1988 | 769,100 | 202,036 | 31,884 |1,003.020 |] 260,815] 87,947 | 307,417 | 163,744 | 45,540 | 865,463 
1939 | 767,621 | 208,651 | 38,264 |1,014,536 || 278,738] 89,368 | 306,029 | 165,051 | 35,045 | 875,131 
1947 | 962,701 | 224,698 | 37,260 |1,224,659 || 311,772] 108,142 | 377,399 | 202,765 | 52,256 |1,052,834 


Disbursements on eccount of benefits amounted to £741,096 in 1928-29, 
£674,185 in 1938-89, and £797,313 in 1946-47. The average cost of medical 
attendance and medicine per adult member was 380s. 10d. in 1928-29, 32s. 1d. 
in 1988-39 and 35s. 2d. in 1946-47, 


After allowing for inter-fund transfers and payments from one branch 
to another, expenses of management amounted to £202,765 in 1946-47, 
representing 17s. 6d. per head of membership, and 21.1 per cent. of contri- 
butions and 16.6 per cent. of total income. 


INSURANCE. 


Insurance in New South Wales is mainly the province of private 
organisatious. Social benefits, such as those provided by friendly societies, 
pensions for widows, aged persons, invalids, etc., and unemployment 
benefits, provided by State or Commonwealth Government, and the Govern- 
meut pension funds are described in the chapter “Social Condition” of 
this Year Book. 


Insurance LuaisLaTion. 


The Commonwealth Government possessed power to legislate in respect 
of insurance but until 1945 the conduct of insurance business in Australia 
was governed largely by State laws. 


In New South Wales, State legislation regarding insurance was scanty, 
apart from laws dealing with workers’ compensation (described in the 
chapter “Employment” of this Year Book) and with motor vehicles third- 
party risks, further reference to which is made on page 850. 


A comprehensive Commonwealth measure, the Life Insurance Act, 
1945, superseded State enactments as from 20th June, 1945. Under it 
life insurance business throughout Australia is regulated in ways designed 
to afford maximum protection to policy holders. 


The Act is administered, subject to the Treasurer’s direction, by an 
Insurance Commissioner who has wide powers to investigate the affairs 
of any company. After investigation he may, subject to a right of appeal 
to the Court, issue directions to a company or apply to the Court for the 
appointment of a judicial manager or for an order to wind up the company. 
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Every life insurance company must register with the Commissioner, 
must lodge deposits (maximum £50,000) with the Treasurer, must furnish 
certified statements of accounts, reports of actuarial valuations and statisti- 
cal returns, and may not use any form of proposal, policy or written matter 
deemed by the Commissioner to be misleading. Each company must 
establish one or more statutory funds for the receipt of all moneys relating 
to its life insurance business and may apply the assets of a fund only for 
the purpose of the class of life insurance business for which that fund was 
created. An actuarial investigation of the company’s affairs and of each 
statutory fund must be made at intervals not exceeding five years, observing 
a prescribed minimum basis of valuation. 


A distribution of dividends to shareholders or of new bonuses to policy- 
holders may not be made unless a surplus is disclosed by the valuation; 
of any surplus derived from participating policies registered in Australia 
the allocation for distribution to shareholders may not exceed 25 per cent. 
of the amount allocated to the holders of those policies. 


Rates of premium must be approved by an actuary. Rules govern the 
assignment or mortgage of policies, the protection of policies against 
creditors in the event of bankruptcy, and the determination of surrender 
values and forfeitures. A policy holder is entitled to a paid-up policy if he 
has paid three years’ premiums, and to the surrender value in cash if the 
policy has been in force for six years. The amount payable on the death 
of a child under ten years of age is limited. A company must maintain 
a register of policies in each State in which it operates; a policy-holder 
may elect to have a policy registered in a State other than that in which 
he resides. The Act contains provisions authorising the establishment 
of a Commonwealth Government Insurance Office to conduct life and 
other classes of insurance business. 


LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES. 


In 1947 there were tweuty-one life assurance offices registered under the 
Life Insurance Act, 1945, and, in addition, life business was transacted by 
the offices established by the New South Wales and Queensland State 
Governments, which are not subject to the Commonwealth Act. Of the 
twenty-three offices, thirteen conducted both ordinary and industrial busi- 
ness, nine of them ordinary business ouly and one industrial business only. 
The offices are of Australian origin, excepting one English and one New 
Zealand office. . 


The offices transacting business in New South Wales numbered tweuty, 
twelve of them conducting both ordinary and industrial business and eight 
ordinary business only. 


Lirg ASSURANCE STATISTICS. 


The statistics of life assurance up to 1940, as shown in this Year Book, 
were compiled from returns furnished to the State Government Statistician 
and those for the years 1942 to 1946 were collected by the Commonwealth 
Statistician. As from 1947 the statistics have been extracted from returns 
furnished to the Commouwealth Insurance Commissioner. The returns 
relate to a period of twelve months ended on the balance date of each 
office, which, in most instances, falls in September or December. 
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Lire Assurances ty Force in New Sour Wa ss. 


The sum assured under ordinary and industrial policies in force in New 
South Wales in 1947 was £345,054,000, this with bonus additions making a 
total amount of £379,525,000. A comparative statement of the ordinary and 
industrial business in force is shown below :— 


Table 730.—Life Assurances in Force.in New South Wales. 
(Excluding Annuities). 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 

ears Sum B A 1 Sum Bonus Annual 

ici onus nnua . uw ae 

Policies. | Assured. | Additions. | Premiums,|| Policies. | assured. | Additions. | Premiums, 

No. £000 £000 £000 No. £000 £000 £000 
1921 | 236,973 64,018 8,048 2,155 358,493 | 11,711 * 731 
1929 | 283,516 | 100,130 17,285 3,323 620,027 | 27,801 720 1,696 
1931 | 269,653 97,240 19,231 3,198 576,053 | 25,490 769 1,518 
1936 | 330,169 | 123,384 23,396 4,042 785,467 | $4,161 1,406 2,044 
1939 | 421,219 | 153,272 27,127 5,004 962,499 | 43,202 1,870 2,591 
1940 | 488,116 | 160,144 27,691 5,186 |} 1,010,828 | 45,548 1,999 2,727 
1942 486,028 174,833 * 5,720 || 1,123,511 51,883 * 3,079 
19438 | 510,204 183,799 * 6,092 || 1,170,071 55,083 * "8,252 
1944 | 544,475 199,290 * 6,700 |] 1,221,480 | 59,059 * 3,468 
1945 | 577,398 | 215,733 * 7,364 || 1,265,696 | 63,041 * 3,873 
1046 | 632,307 | 243,419 * 8,472 || 1,308,385 68,076 * 3,919 
1947" | 694,738 | 271,782 32,390 9,435 |] 1,842,080 | 73,272 2,081 4,114 


a 


* Not available, 


Industrial assurances are those upon which premiums are payable at 
intervals of less than two months and receivable through collectors. Other 
assurances fall within the category of the ordinary branch. 


A broad classification of the business in force iu 1947 is shown in the 
following table. Whole of life assurances are those payable at death only, 
endowment assurances are payable at the end of a specified period or at 
death prior to the expiration of the period, and endowments are payable only 
in case of survival for a specified period. 


Table 731.—Life Assurances in Force in New South Wales, 1947. 
(Excluding Annuities). 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 
y licy. é 
Pype OF Rolley Sum Bonus | Annual Suni Bonus ,| Annua} 
Policies. Assured Addi- Pre- Policies. Assured, AQ Pre- 
tions. | miunis. ‘| tions. | miunis. 
‘No. £000. | £000. £000. No. | £000. £000, £000 
Whole-tife ee ...| 190,813 |117,146 | 22,695 | 3,012 69,331 | .2,087 vat 143 
Endowment Assurance ...| 465,274 | 140,622 | 9,500 5,846 1,233,599 | 69,561 | 2,007 8,875 
Other Assurances «(| 6,831 3,348 7 88 a tee oe 3 
Endownients ove ..-| 31,820 | 10,666 188 489 39,100 1,624 3 98 
Total ... ...| 694,738 | 271,782 |:32,300 | 9,485 {|1;342,080 | 73,272] 2,081 | 4,114 


Tn the ordinary branch 67 per cent. of the policies and 52 per cent. of the 
total sum assured were represented by endowment assurances, the propor- 
tions covered by whole-life being 27 -per cent. and 48 per cent, and by 
endowments 5 per cent. aud 4 per cent., respectively. The average sum 
assured per policy was £614 for whole-life, £802 for endowment ‘assurance 
and £3385 for endowment. 
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‘Of: the industrial policies, endowment assurances represented 92 per cent. 
of the total number and 95 .per cent. of the -total sum assured, and the 
average sum assured for each type of policy was whole-life:£80, endowment 
assurance £56 and endowment £42. 


The development of life assurance in relation to the population and the 
increase in the average amount per policy is shown in ‘the {dllowing: 
table:— 


Table 732.—Life Assurance in New South Wales, Per Head and Per Policy. 


Policies per 1,000 of Sum Assured per Average Sum Assured 
Population. Head of Population. per Policy. 
Year, 
Ordinary. Industrial, Ordinary. Industrial. Ordinary, Industrial. 

No No & 3.0 £30 & & 
1921 111 168 30 1 38 510 0 270 33 
1929 112 245 39 11 8 10 19 10 353 45 
1931 105 22.3 37 14 3 917 9 361 Ad 
1939 152 348 55 7 IL 1512 3 364 45 
1943 178 408 64 0 4 19 3 9 360 Al 
1944 188 421 68 138 9 20 7 1 366 48 
1945 197 431 73 10 10 21 9 10 374 50 
1946 213 442 82 3 1 22:19 6 385 52 
1947 231 446 90 7 4 24 7 38 391 55 


Nuw Business 1x New Sourn Wats. 


Particulars of the new life assurance policies, ordinary and industrial, 
issued in New South Wales in various years since 1929 are shown in the 
following table. These figures are derived from returns furnished by each 
life office covering a period of twelve months ended on its balance date and 
relate substantially to years ended on 30th September and 31st December. 
Monthly statistics of new policies issued are shown in Table 735, 


Table 733.—Life Assurances, New Business in New South Wales 
(Excluding Annuities). 
Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 
Year 
p rar 8 Al ] wee § A 1 
; Policies. ‘Agouned: Brevis, Policies. Assured. Premiums. 
os No. £ £ No. £ £ 
ie 1929 26,422 11,650,396 405,031 124,013 | 6,821,670 405,139 
1931 18,784. 7,460,868 263,102 89,736 | 4,203,452 252,045 
19386 51,073 16,802,436 572,551 158,681 | 6,892,344 436,237 
1939 50,520 18,179,537 595,366 156,787 | 7,539,660 471,618 
1940 42,869 14,581,759 492,344 149,103 | 7,095,873 437,583 
1942 45,766 15,441,838 548,964 122,077 | 6,583,572 387,863. 
1943 43,218 15,746,924 590,965 105,018 | 6,159,221 358,200: 
1944. 51,278 21,037,984. 844,827 110,560 | 7,062,191 403,800 
1945 53,927 23,998,758 952,893 109,862 | 7,512,997 419,662. 
1946 81,677 38,077,853 | 1,402,523 128,266 | 9,803,114 527,972. 
1947 98,149 43,268,628 | 1,609,648 115,181 {10,240,812 482,412 


Single premiums payable in respect of new ordinary policies issued 
samounted to £124,002 in 1947. Similar information for earlier years is not 
available. 


The volume of new busiuess rose steeply after 1948, the total sum assured 
under new ordinary and industrial policies issued amounting to £21,906,000 
aoe ‘in 1948, £31,512,000 in 1945, £47,881,000 in 1946 and £58,509,000 in 1947. 
neon ‘Prior to 1944 the largest amount recorded was £26,061,700 in 1987, com- 
' prising new ordinary policies, £18,251,496 and industrial, £7,810,204. 
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Assurances effected in conjunction with the establishment by employers 
of staff superannuation schemes have contributed significantly to the 
recent large increases. 


The new policies issued in 1947 comprised the following types :— 


Table 734.—Life Assurances, Classification of New Business in New 
South Wales, 1947, (Excluding Annuities). 


Ordinary Branch, Industrial Branch, 
Type of Policy. 4 ; 
Pan Sum Single Annual + Sum nnua! 
Policies. Assured, |Premiums| Premiums Policies. Assured, | Premiums 
No. £000. £000. £000. No. £000, £000, 
Whole-life ... is ave 12,813 9,786 6 230 7,001 348 30 
Endowment Assurance ...|_ 78,701 30,447 82 1,250 107,094 9,814 448 
Other Assurances... a 2,009 768 ves 24 oi a nan 
Endowments ants lis 4,626 2,273 36 106 1,086 79 4 
Total... eats aia 98,149 43,269 124 1,610 115,181 10,241 482 
: 1 


In the ordinary branch the proportions of the total number of policies 
and total sum assured represented by whole-life assurances were, respec- 
tively, 18 per cent. and 28 per cent.; by endowment assurances, 80 per cent. 
and 70 per cent.; and by endowments, 5 per cent. and 5 per cent. The 
average amount assured per policy was for whole-life, £764; endowment 
assurance, £887; and endowment, £491. 


Endowment assurances constituted 93 per cent. of the number of policies 
and 96 per cent, of the sums assured in the industrial branch in 1947, the 
average amount per policy being £50 for whole-life, £92 for endowment 
assurance and £72 for endowment. 


Monthly statistics of the new life assurances issued in New South Wales 
have been collected since the beginning of 1947 and these are shown in 
the following table, together with totals in the years ended 31st December 
and 80th June. 


Table 735.—Life Assurances in New South Wales, New Policies Issued 
Monthly (Excluding Annuities). 


Ordinary. Industrial. | Ordinary. Industrial. 
Total Total 
Period Ss Ss oie 8 iS} see 
eriod, ; um tae uni | Assured. ae um. bce unk ssure 
Policies. Assured. Policies. Assured. Policies. Assured. Policies. } 4 ssured. 
Year 1947, Year 1948. 

Month— No. £000 No. £000 £000 No. £000 No. £000 £000 
January ...| 4,769 1,900 5,774 492 2,892 4,105 1,919 4,867 462 2,381 
February ...| 6,886 | 2,834 | 10,841 924) 38,758 5,915 | 2,809 | 9,819 969 | 3,778 
March w | 7,116 | 8,185 | 7,617 636 | 3,821 6,738 | 3,145 | 12,593 | 1,163 1,308 
April ».{ 6,796 | 2,930 | 5,564 503 | 3,433 8,602 | 3,803 | 8,941 865 | 4,668 

ay +-| 8,103 | 3,411 | 10,369 958 | 4,364 7,793 | 3,816 | 11,314] 1,080 4,896 
June .| 8,671 8,938 | 12,766 1,161 5,099 9,324 | 4,653 | 9,005 867 5,520 
July | 9,067 | 4,192 | 10,880 | 1,005 | 5,197 3.561 | 4,297 | 10,428 | 1,011) 5,308 
August...) 9,151 4,288 | 10,197 942 5,230 8,115 4,033 | 11,688 1,144 5,177 
Septeniber 10,757 | 4,915 | 13,644 | 1,265 | 6,180 || 11,809 | 5,595 | 11,457 | 1,124 | 6,719 
October ...| 7,415 3,395 | 10,293 941 4,336 6,862 3,320 | 8,479 827 4,147 
November...) 7,730 / 3,422 | 9,998 936 | 4,358 7,804 | 3,655 | 10,546 | 1,029] 4,684 
December ...| 10,250 5,183 | 7,949 718 5,901 || 10,948 | 6,452 | 5,345 529 | 6,981 

Year ended— 5 
June a * * * * * 96,847 | 45,540 | 119,500 | 11,213 | 56,763 
December ...| 96,661 | 43,593 |115,802 | 10,476 | 54,069 || 96,576 | 47,497 | 114,482 | 11,070 | 58,567 


* Not available. 
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TDiscontrinuances In New Sourn Wares. 


Causes of discontinuance of policies on the New South Wales register 
are shown below for the year 1947. The item “transfers” represents net 
gain or loss resulting from transfers between the New South Wales and 
other registers. Policies lapsed after having overdue premiums advanced 
out of the surrender value are recorded as surrenders and not as forfeitures. 
Reinstatements are deducted from the causes under which the policies 
were discontinued. 


Table 736.—Life Assurance, Discontinuances in New South Wales, 1947, 
(Excluding Annuities). 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 
‘ Cause of 
Discontinuance, Polici Sum Annual Polici Sum Annual 
tcl€8- | Assured. | Premiums. oucies. | Assured. | Premiums. 
No. £ £ No. £ £ 
Death .., aa 3,664 | 1,698,680 70,115 7,808 800,133 20,529 
Maturity is 5,583 | 1,107,232 60,795 30,679 | 1,885,420 80,447 
Surrender ai 11,820 | 4,813,124 164,634 18,594 688,583 43,897 
Forfeiture a 12,810 | 4,397,993 163,229 26,426 | 2,462,463 131,157 
‘Transfer oes 52 319,116 13,632 152* 397* 413* 
Other ... te 47 552,206 47,298 19 5,754 2,815 
Total... 33,976 |12,888,351 519,703 78,374 | 4,841,956 278,432 
* Net gain. 


Axnurrizes In New Sourn WaAtgs. 


In 1947 there were in force in New South Wales 4,029 annuity policies 
for £419,930 per annum. New annuity policies issued in the year numbered 
1,655 for £111,584 per annum and discontinuances aggregated 202 policies 
for £29,419 per annum. The following dissection in which the number of 
policies and/or amount assured per annum are indicated, shows the main 
causes of variation recorded under the head of discontinuances to have 
been: death 87, £5,352; surrender 159, £10,690; forfeitures £484 (net loss) ; 
transfer 1 (et gain), £19,492 (net loss); and other 7, £6,599 (net gain). 


Premiums, Ciams, Erc., 1s New Sour Wats. 


The compilation of complete revenue accounts in respect of the life 
assurance business in New South Wales is precluded because it is not 
practicable to allocate to the various registers maintained by the life offices 
items such as income from investments, taxation, etc. Returns collected by 
the Commonwealth Insurance Commissioner, however, show particulars of 
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premium income and claims for the year 1947 in relation to the business 
in New South Wales. 


‘Table 737.—Life Assurance, Premiums, Claims, etc. in New South Wales, 


1947. 
Particulars, Ordinary. | Industrial. Total, 
£ £ £ 
Premiums, Assurance—Single ... es cue 124,992 5,364 130,356 - 
Other .., wes we.) 9,287,620 3,952,853 | 13,240,473 
Annuity— Single ... ae ia 185,092 ie 185,092 
Other ... oe tor 137,540 cae 137,540 


Total Premiums ... w| 9,735,244 3,958,217 13,693,461 


@laims—Death oe eeaee vee 2,294,454. 289,843 | 2,584,297 
Maturity ~ ee go we) 1,478,358 1,612,485 3,090,838 
Surrenders ce te de ee ie 645,489 176,614. 822,103 
Annuities ... — aie ses ae ane 100,826 le 100,826 
ash Bonuses... we ia tee Sie 41,345 127 41,472 


Total Claims, ete. ... ws] 4,560,467 2,079,069 6,639,536 


Lirn Assurances Revenus Accounts, 


The following summary of revenue accounts shows the nature and magni- 
tude of the operations in 1947 of the twenty-one life offices registered under 
the Life Insurance Act, 1945, together with the two State Government 
offices. The particulars refer to the business of the offices in New South 
Wales aud elsewhere, except in the case of an English office for which only 
the Australian business is included. Accident and general insurance busi- 
ness which some offices transact, is omitted, the statement being confined 
to the statutory life funds maintained in respect of ordinary and industrial 
business. 


‘Table 738.—Life Assurance, Summary of Revenue Accounts, 1947 (Including 
business outside New South Wales). 


&thousand. 
ote 4 Ordinary | Industrial ‘ Ordinary |Industrial 
Particulars. Branch. | Branch. Particulars, Branch, | Branch, 
‘Premiums as a w| 87,007 12,354 Claims—Death a a 8,785 890 
Consideration for Annuities ...) 1,181 ase Maturity... .| 8,119 5,161 
Interest, Dividends, Rents*...| 12,3884 2,833 Surrenders... aie w| 2,231 546 
Other ... vat ite ane 265 11 Annuities ... fai saa 873 si 
Bonuses in Cash... vei 144 ae 
Commissions ius «| 8,208 2,054 
Management aes «| 2,689 1,319 
Taxest oe ne aps 160 88 
Staff Superannuation, etc. ... 340 121 
Shareholders’ Dividends... O4 46 
Other ac ai wee 317 73 
Total abi oo | 50,837 15,198 Total des wa | 26,460 10,298 


* After deducting taxes and rates thereon, viz., Ordinary, £1,204,000; Industrial, £203,000. 
+ Excluding taxes deducted from interest, dividends. and rents. 
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Outgoings as shown in the table exclude transfers to general and invest- 


“ment reserves. Of the premium’ income totalling £50,542,000 for ‘both ordi- 


nary and industrial branches, £36,612,000 or72 per cent. was derived from 
‘business in Australia, whilst the premiums ‘from business in New South 
Wales amounted to £18,693,000 or 37 ~per cent. df ‘the total in Australia. 
The cost of claims, surrenders, annuities and cash bonuses totalled 
£26,249,000, of which £18,291,000 or 70 per cent. related to Australian busi- 
‘ness, and for ‘business im New South Wales the amount was £6,640,000, 
representing 86 per cent. of the Australian total. 


Lire ‘AssuraANcE Banancr SHEET. 


The .following table gives a summary of the balance sheets of the 
statutory life.assuranee funds: of the twenty-one offices registered under ‘the 
Life Insurance Act .and of the life offices of the New South Wales and 
Queensland State Governments. 


Table 739.—Life Assurance, Ordinary and Industrial Business, Balance 
‘Sheets, 1947. 


£thousand. 
Liabilities. Assets, 
Assurance I'unds, including Invest- ‘Property, including Furn- 
‘tment and Contingency, Bie: Ses 444,061 iture, Equipment wate 17,142 
Claims, Unpaid... ... -6,057 || Loans on Mortgage we. = 61,146 
‘Premiums in Advance one ole 490 » Policies ww. :21,3873 
<Other eas wee wet _ 4,047 Other... ues 435 
82,954 
Government Securities— 
Australian see w= 217,903 
Other British ... . 40,227 
Local and Senii-Govern-— 
ment Securities ate 71,488 
-Debentures Se oe 4,806 
“Preference Shares Ar 1,978 
Ordinary Shares ... aon 4,954 
Other Investments aes 1,897 
i, ———- 343,248 
Debtors, O/s. Interest, etc. 7,264 
“Cash and’ Deposits 2 8,896 
Establishment, Goodwill 151 
‘Total... ate we 454,655 ‘Total ... on £454,655 


‘Shareholders’ “funds and related assets are excluded from the ‘tdble, as 
care the liabilities and assets of fire, marine and other classes of general 
insurance business in which some of the offices engage. The eets, 
“£454,655;000, were proportionately :represented ‘by investments in Govern- 
‘ment securities, shares, etc., 75.5 per cent,, loans on:mortgage '18.2 per cent., 
property ‘3:8 pper cent,, ‘cash :and debtors 2.5 :per cent. 


‘The ‘twenty-one life offices registered'under the Life Insurance Act com- 
prise five‘mutual societies and ‘sixteen companies. The paid-up capital of 
shareholders in ‘these companies was £2,613,858, exclusive of .an ‘English 
secompatry the returns for ‘which embrace ‘Australian business only. 


‘The !total assets held ‘in Austrdlia Cintluding those relating to other 
dlasses-ofibusiness,.as well.as life insurance business, and to shareholders’ 
funds) of -the ‘life offices covered by the preceding table, as disclosed in 
1947 included: Property, £12,971,000; loans, £66,552,000 consisting of loans 
on mortgage £50,196,000, on policies £15,845,000, and other, £511,000; 
*13487—4 
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securities, etc., 268,559,000, comprising Australian Government £207,185,000, 
other British Governments £565,000, local and semi-Government £48,995,000, 
debentures £4,290,000, preference shares £1,550,000, ordinary shares 
£4,236,000, controlled companies £1,030,000 and other £708,000. 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE. 


The nature of the general insurances effected in New South Wales is 
indicated by statistics in Tables 740 to 742 which were compiled from 
returns furnished to the Bureau of Statistics by insurance companies with 
offices situated within the State. The annual return of each company 
relates to the period of twelve months ended on its balancing date between 
1st July and 380th June. In 1947-48 there were 146 companies with offices 
in New South Wales. 


The tables contain selected items of statistics conforming substantially 
to the following definitions and, therefore, are not construable as “profit 
and loss” staternents or “revenue accounts.” Premiums represent the full 
amount receivable in respect of policies issued and renewed in the year, 
less returns, rebates and bonuses paid or credited to policy holders in the 
year; they are not adjusted for premiums unearned at the end of the year, 
consequently the amounts shown differ from “earned premium income” 
appropriate to the year. Claims include provisions for outstanding claims 
and represent claims incurred in the year. Other expenses (fire brigades, 
commission and agents’ charges, management and taxation) mainly represent 
payments in the year. 


Table 740.—General Insurances in New South Wales, Premiums and Claims.* 


1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, 

Group Class of Insurance. 

Premiums] Claims, | Premiums.| Claims, | Premiums| Claims. 
. £ £ & £ £ & 
Bites sie. Aas, oes ...| 2,739,521] 650,480] 8,024,727] 929,265] 8,541,857/ 984,510 
Houscholders’ Comprehensive} 255,562 76,366 331,661; 121,984 445,680) 115,033 
A Sprinkler Leakage ... ea 6,506 387 5,861 1,807 6,649 930 
Loss of Profits ae ..{ 186,114] 18,871] 167,837] 40,7938) += 209,974; 81,118 
Hailstone ... «| 157,832) 104,549 57,925| 80,427/ 648,420] 1,345,609 
B Marine ee Sate ..[ 741,995] 182,411) 1,158,766] 366,578} 1,890,594) 510,522 
Motor Vehicle wa { 811,915) 537,601) 1,179,865} 845,717] 1,699,698] 1,118,245 
c »  Cyele ... vee eel 11,874 5,290 23,707| 14,094 48,475| 32,083 
» Compulsory Third 
_ Party"... ..| 487,828) 242,546] 478,070] 376,464) 642,201) 561,278 
D Worker's Compensation* ...| 2,508,415] 1,840,326] 2,883,037] 2,033,256] 3,426,315] 2,160,834 
(| Public Risk Third Party... 97,596) 20,771 112,149; 37,827/ 133,356] 36,384 
General Property ... vis 1,796|\(—) 100 8,542 1,186 5,112 1,641 
Plate Glass... tees aa 74,206| 38,020 77,911| 81,217 82,347| 31,108 
Boiler ... vad jaye. sete 31,099 4,718 87,983 5,729 40,112} 10,769 
Livestock... is Ges 44,220| 24,889 52,747 16,968 55,860| 22,726 
E Burglary oe ase | ):168,566] 61,733) 209,275] 58,445] 257,483) 78,778 
Guarantee... a «| 81,214 1,926 83,211 2,264 38,999 1,338 
Pluvius vee af 16,472 9,989 23,364) 14,299 28,195) 21,167 
Aviation ... ww] 40,657 1,500 37,358 6,173] 119,358) 37,196 
Al Risks oo. a, | 68,377] 33,529 87,464| 62,580] 108,467; 62,123 
Other ... ns vs an{ 858,711] 186,180) 457,041] 177,100] 526,545] 238,146 
Total* ... v. a.{ 8,785,476] 3,986,467] 10,433,896] 5,182,118] 18,355,746] 7,441,524 
| 


* Revised to exclude workers’ compensation insurance in coal mining industry, 
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In the following statement the separate classes of insurance are com- 
bined to form five groups as indicated in the first column of Table 740. 
For each group the amounts of premiums and claims are shown; also 
a proportion of charges for commission, agents’ charges and expenses of 
management in accordance with an allocation made by the companies. 
Investment income and taxation charges are not distributed among the 
groups. 


Table 741.—General Insurances Transacted in New South Wales, Premiums, 
Claims, Expenses, etc., 1945-46 to 1947-48. 


Class of Insurance.* 


A B C D iD) 
Revenue and Expenditure. Tire, 
Sprinkler, Workers’ 
Loss of | Marine. ae Com- Other, Total. 
press * |pensation. * 
etc. 


Year 1945-46, 


Premiums gece Jp 205,586 | 741.905 b. 281.617 | 2,508 aa 927,014 8,735,476 
Interest, Dividends, Rents, ete. ak! Mie! Ae aS ge Tae 508,408 

Total Revenue Ac an sao en oes ee eee eae és sa 9,238,884 
Claims 7 | 860,103 | 182,411 | 785,527 |1,840,326 | 328,100 | 3,986,467 


285,183 hue ep ves 285,183 
500, 148 51,508 | 122,616 98,677 136 787 909,826 
610, 771 | 117,195 | 226,856 | 350,241 150; 511 1,455,074 


Contribution to Fire Bri igades 
‘Commission and Agents’ Phares 
Management Expenses mae 


Taxation—Income Tax, Pay-roll Tax, Licence Fees and Stamp Duty ‘ee font taka 984,070 
Total Iixpenditure _... we as oad oy rr ie ae oué dv 7,620,570 
Year 1946-47, 
£& £ £ £ £ £& 
Premiums wee ase eee eee {8,588,011 [188,700 1,076,142 2,883,087 |1,132,940 | 10,433,896 
Interest, Dividends, Rents, etc. ... nas eee ty ose cae as ai we 558,001 
Total Revenue oka a seh a sine or cae _ fs _ 10,991,897 
Clalms_,.. _ «+. {1,182,776 | 366,573 |1,236,275 I, 033,256 418,288| 5,182,118 
Contribution to Fire Brigades «| 844,320 ait ad ies 344,320 
Commission and Agents’ Charges | 562,282 97,354 | 165,061 114, 657 | 176,824 1,115,678 
Management Expenses . .-| 786,917 | 145,663 | 289,917 | 437, "989 204,031 1,814,517 
Taxation—Income Tax, Pay-roll Tax, Licence Fees and Stamp Duty was fas _ 735,404 
Total Expenditure... ats és ee as, _ aa es ee aes 9,192,127 
Year 1947-48. 
£ £& £ £ I £ £ 
Premiums wee anaes va 4,852,689 [1,390,594 [2,200,464 s.426,915 [1-808,784 18,355,746 
Interest, Dlvidends, Rents, ete. Fer bes ar ves a ot sai vee 604,201 
Total Revenue... ids nee es ate ees sae bee ie sa 18,959,947 
Claims... ves ae (2,627,200 | 510,522 [1,701,604 17,160,834 641,864 | 7,441,524 
Contribution to Fire Brigades »-| 383,791 Bee ot ee wea 383,791 
Commission and Agents’ Charges w| 774,834 108,557 | 220,911 | 184,242 | 202,156 1,440,200 
Management Expenses ies «| 916,921 | 171,880 | 362,348 | 558,238 | 257,786 2,261,623 
Taxation—Income Tax, Pay-roll Tax, Licence Trees and Stamp Duty cae ve bee 624,469 
Total Expenditure... was as oa Bed aaa eee ‘ise ade ete 12,151,607 


* Groups as In Table 740. 
t Revised to exelude workers’ compensation insurance in coal mining industry. 
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The income from interest, dividends, rents, etc., is derived’ from invest—- 
ments within the State. Such investments are made-from capital funds- 
and reserves accumulated in past years, and‘these cannot be apportioned: 
equitably over the different States.and countries in which the companies” 
operate. The investment income recordéd in New South Wales; therefore, 
does not necessarily represent the amount attributable to general insurance: 
business in New South Wales. 


Insurance relating to. the liability of employers is compulsory in respect. 
of practically all classes of employees. Details regarding the workers’ 
compensation law and its operation are shown in chapter “Employment” 
of this Year Book. 


The insurance. of .cwners and. drivers of motor vehicles against liability 
resulting from death or bodily injury caused to another person las) been: 
compulsory. in‘ New South Wales since 1st February, 1948, Only authorised: 
insurers may undertake the compulsory third-party insurance. The form 
of policy and maximum rates of premium are prescribed. Indenmity pro- 
vided under the policy is unlimited“and it extends to claims made by 
guest passengers and members of the family of an owner or driver of an. 
insured motorvehicle. Claims: for damages in respect of uninsured or: 
unidentified motor vehicles, which cannot be recovered from the owner 
or driver, are payable from a pool to which authorised insurers are required 
to contribute in. proportion to premium income. — 


A..comparison of premiuins, receivable in the main classes of generat: 
insurance in 1938-39 and the last five-years.is-shown below:— 


Table 742.—General Insurances, Premiums in New South Wales. 


£thousand. 
Class of Insurance, 
Year. Fire Modtor:Vehicles| Workers’ Marine Totak,! 
iB and Cycles. |Compensation. : All. Classes..,, 
1938-39: 2,172" , 1,455. 1,966: 498. 6,943.. 
1943-44, 2,554, 19. 2,466* 1,429 8:71.07" 
1944-45; 2,591- 1,108:. 2,465* 873° 8,272*" 
1945-46 2,740 - 1,262 2,508* 742 8,735* 
1946-47 3,025- 1,676 283% | 1154: 10,4847 
1947-48 3,542 2,290 3,426* , 1,891 ; 18,356* 


* Revised to exclude workers’ compensation insurance in coal mining industry. 


Premiums. for marine insurance rose to £2,088,000 in 1942-43 but declined 
during the period of- operation.of the Commonwealth Marine War Risks 
Insurance Board (see page 852), and because of direct procurement: by the 
Commonwealth Government of a substantial proportion of the goods. 
importedi into:Australias They increased: again significantly after 1945-46.. 
The post-war: inerease:in .premium.income;-has been dtie in part..to rising’ 
property ‘and commodity prices. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE OFFICE. 


The Government Insurance Office of New South Wales commenced. busi- 
ness in July, 1926: It was authorised: to undertake workers” compensation 
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insurance, for, all employers, and: other, classes, of general insurance .for ,Gov- 
ernment, departments,, semi: Governmental, authorities and. Government 
employees and contractors,. In Buea inte 1942, Jit powers were ea 


Gaccraiental, _ 

The Government Insurauce Office is conducted on the mutual principle, 
profit, bonuses, being paid to policy holders from available surplus funds. 
Policies issued by the office are guaranteed by the State. 

A summary of the general insurance business transacted in, 1946-47 and 
1947-48; is shown. below :—. 


Table 743:—Government- Insurance Office, General Insurance Branch, 
Revenue . and; Expenditure. 


Year ended 30th June, 1947, Year ended 30th June, 1948. 
Particulars, Workers"! Gen: Workers’ ehh a 
Compen-| Fire. | x ooi. Marine] Total. |Compenr| Tire. Acci- Marine] || Totaly: 
sation, dent, sation. dent. ? 
£ & & £ & £ & & & & 


Premiuius 899,874) 80,361) 230,834] 7,580] 718,649]; 487,737| 118,855] 888,440] 10,606) 950,638 
Interest and Other 25,731] 15,251} 13,030) 2,050) 66,062) 27,000) 15,877) 17,226) 1,955 62,058 


Revenyo _...| 425,605] 95,012| 243,864) 9,630| 774,711] 514,787| 120,732) 365,666) 12,561] 1,012,696 


——" 


Claims... +«.| 808,900) 26,343),174,065). 2,416 506; (724), 281,259); a, ne (268;999) 4,753], 579, 595 
Fire Brigade...) *3,139 8, 106 an ve | #11,245] *12,267 ei oe vant 84 
Iexpenses «| 30,518] 19, 956 46,918] — 678]. 98, 070 38, 504 28 081 62;416), 760). hy 
Taxation... {| 11,469), 2} 704) 5,807] 2,410), 21,890), 57, 461) - 16,810 , 4,956], 2,187 "3136 


expenditure ...| 849,026) 67,109| 226,290 5,502| 687,029). 386,491) 90,252/-396,371| 7,650 u0yrea 


Surplus ..| 76,579] 88,503] 17,574] 4,126],186,782) 128,246] 49,480) 19,295] 4,911) 201,992 
| 


* Includes contribution to Workers’ Compensation Commission, £3,139 in 1946-47 and £3,637 in 1947-48, 
and contribution to Silicosis. Fund, £38,630 iu,19$7-48, 


Premiums for motor vehicle, compulsory: thisd;party. insurance represented 
approximately 60.per, cent. of the total. premiums. of ,the.General, Accident 
Department, in, 1947-48, 


The total profits amounted-to £136,782:in 1046-47, and' £202,887 in. 1047- 
48, including in the latter year:£055 profit: on.the conversion ofistock, These 
profits were distributed-as follows :—Bonuses to policy holders, £65,178:.and 
£95,618, provision for equalisation of: bonuses £38,400 and '£60;100; hospitals 
account £21,278 and £26,058, and transfers to reserves £16,026 and £30)111\ 
The allocation to hospitals was made in terms-of.the Government Insnrance 
(Amendment) Act, 1941, which requires that:funds at:the close ofieach.year 
in excess of the amount determined as reasonably. required; be. paid 
to the Treasury for use in extending and improving hospital facilities. 
Such allocations totalled £811,770 to 30th June, 1948: 


Assets of the departments transacting general insurance business at 
30th June, 1948 amounted. to £2,298,787, including Commonwealth 
securities, £1,936,725, adyances to. Life Department, £50,000, and, balances 
at. State Treasury, £182,115. Apcumulated, funds, in, general, reserve 
accounts, totalled, £653,417, and,in bonus equalisation, reserve, £171,500, 
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The life assurance department was established on 16th November, 1949, 
with funds consisting of £50,000, granted by the State Government, and 
£50,000 advanced on loan at interest by other departments. Particulars 
of the operations of the department are shown in the following table:— 


Table 744.—Government Insurance Office, Life Assurance Department. 


Particulars, 1942-43, | 1943-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1047-48, 
i 

Revenue Account— 
Premiums ... £| 5,661 89,803 75,268 116,905 169,619 210,304 
Tnterest &| 153 2,262 8,467 5,479 8,119 12,785 
Total ... evi eee £ 5,814 42,065 78,735 122,884 177,788 228,089 
Claims and Surrenders ... £| 32 2,923 1,804 5,002 3,607 14,920 
Agency Expenses £ 1,489 13,385 20,200 22,609 30,164 82,441 
Management £ 1,723 5,807 7,400 9,235 11,446 14,569 
Total .., £ 8,244 22,115 29,404 86,846 45,217 61,980 
Life Assurance Fund* axe £) 27,570 47,519 96,851 182,389 814,909 476,069 
New Policies tae «No. 337 1,702 2,011 2,207 8,071 8,176 
New Policies Sums Assured £) 156,412 | 938,342 | 1,117,166 | 1,303,444 | 1,758,447 | 1,830,324 


* At 30th June. 


Insurance Against War Damacr To Propervy. 


The scheme for insurance against war damage to property established by 
the Commonwealth Government in 1942 was described in previous issues of 
the Year Book. Insurance contributions to the War Damage Fund totalled 
£14,781,948, and payment of claimg £7,110,162, to 30th June, 1948. After 
allowing for income from investments, cost of administration, and claims 
assessed but not paid, the fund had a credit balance of £7,726,917 at 30th 
June, 1948. This is subject to further liability in respect of unassessed 
claims, and in 1948-49 a sum of £5,500,000 was appropriated from the 
balance for the payment of war gratuities to ex-servicemen. 


Marine War Risks INSURANCE. 


The Commonwealth Marine War Risks Insurance Board, constituted 
under National Security Regulations in February, 1941, ceased to under- 
write insurance risks in September, 1946, It was empowered to provide 
insurance against war risks in respect of Australian ships, British or 
Allied ships in Australian waters, liabilities of shipowners to crews arising 
out of capture or detention by the enemy, personal effects of seamen, car- 
goes of certain goods specified by order of the Federal Treasurer, and 
goods transported by sea from one Australian port to another. Receipts 
of the Board to 30th June, 1948 totalled £7,523,494, including net premiums 
£7,520,899, and payments amounted to £2,847,218, comprising claims 
£2,718,884 and administration £133,334. The cash balance held at 30th 
June, 1948 was £4,676,276, which is subject to payment of outstanding 
claims estimated at £20,000. An appropriation of £4,500,000 was made in 
1948-49 for payment of war gratuities. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


The Bankruptcy Act, 1924-1945 of the Commonwealth superseded the 
bankruptcy laws of the States as from 1st August, 1928. Under the Federal 
law sequestration orders may be made by the Bankruptcy Court on a 
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bankruptcy petition presented either by a debtor or by a creditor, provided 
that the aggregate amount of indebtedness is not less than £50. Upon 
sequestration the property of the bankrupt vests in an official receiver for 
division amongst the creditors. Provision is made also for compositions 
and assignments without sequestration and for deeds of arrangement. 
Details regarding bankruptcy law are contained in the chapter “Law 
Courts” of this Year Book. 


The following statement shows particulars of the bankruptcies (seques- 
trations, compositions, assignments, and deeds of arrangement) in New 
South Wales under the Bankruptcy Act of the Commonwealth in 1988-39 
and each of the past six years. The records are inclusive of cases in the 
Australian Capital Territory which for the purposes of the Act is included 
in the Bankruptcy district of New South Wales :— 


Table 745.—Bankruptcies in New South Wales. 


Year ended 31st July— 


Particulars. 
1939. | 1943. | 1944. 1945, | 1946, | 1047. 1948, 
Sequestration Orders— 
Number... ne se 277 116 69 51 49 86 116 
Liabilities ... Pre &| 281,280 | 155,889 | 128,297 49,434 86,866 | 151,334 | 205,454 
Assets Dee wal £] 109,328 75,184 45,681 8,255 83,740 27,731 64,196 
Orders for Administration, 
Deceased Debtors’ 
Estates— 
Number... aa ane 18 13 5 7 2 6 6 
Liabilities ... wes £&| 24,920 | 167,439 11,082 42,922 3,861 8,181 6,868. 
Assets ais eee £| 18,385 | 162,274 7,854 4,888 2,678 2,461 1,278 
Composition and Assignments 
without Sequestration— 
Number... ais _ 4 1 1 ron 2 ie 1 
Liabilities ... re £ 1,402 1,382 745 ace 2,382 ae 2,113 
Assets a £ 758 1,638 152 ies 873 eas 601 
Deeds of Arrangement— 
Number... Ses cs 217 31 15 8 12 15 24 
Liabilities ... £| 377,529 49,767 26,775 23,392 20,828 40,454 54,640 
Assets &] 318,932 64,525 29,293 20,646 12,553 45,219 66,792 
Total—Number Sis 516 161 90 66.. 65 107 147 
Liabilities £| 685,131 374,477 | 166,849 | 115,748 63,937 199,969 | 268,970 
Assets ... £| 447,403 | 293,621 82,980 33,789 99,844 75,411 | 112,052 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL ESTATE. 


The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, 1900, and its amendments. The title under this Act, first 
conferred under the Real Property Act, 1862, is known as “Torrens” title. 
The main features of the systein are transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of by deeds, absolute indeteasibility of the title when 
registered, and protection afforded to owners against possessory claims, as 
the title under the Act stands good notwithstanding any length of adverse 
possession. Lands may be placed under the Real Property Act only when 
the titles are unexceptionable. All lands alienated by the Crown since the 
commencement of the Act are subject to the provisions of the Real Property 
Act, but transactions in respect of earlier grants are governed by the Regis- 
tration. of Deeds Act unless the land has been brought under the operation 
of the Real Property Act. 
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The atea 6f ‘Crown 'prants : registeréd under -the Real ‘Property Act -and 
the!total-congideration éxpressed ‘in grants/in:each: of theipast eleven years 
ate shown ‘below, ‘also! the area andvaluecof private lands -brought ‘under 
the Aetn- 


‘Fable -746,—-Titles ;pranted ».under ‘Real .Property ‘Act. 


Year, Fe nes see se ad Pais sr ies Bi te ve (@). pd os 
Ordwn biscie Pilvate Lands.) otal. — ;|. Crown» Lands, |Private-Lands,| ‘Total. 
Dove habe ite: uth tobii gids seres paris dows 7 ‘a. . fa = s - x z 
‘1938 989, 876 14789 “egoousis' “1{406,651 | 13871574 | 2,778,B25 
"1930 | | 1;163,685 3153871 | +1,169;556 ;| -1,566;180 | 907,099 | .23473,229 
1940 1,103,800 -6,619'| .1j110;419 | 1,497,620 736,692 | (2,934,212 
1941 1,064,419 6,737 | '1,071,156'| 1,176,884 | 826/016 | °2}002'900 
1942 348,441 8,153 356,594 376,355 | 1,665,907 | 2,042,262 
1943 154,056 4356 | '158,412 188,514 802;831 991,345 
1944 241,307 26,599 267,906 300,627.) 1,488,117 | 1,788,744 
1945 204,123 8,499 212,622 287,116 | 1,399,963 | 1,687,079 
1946 218,341 "6,133 | ‘223,474 310,806 | 1,661,678 | 1,972,484 
“1947 346,742 -8,856 | -353,598 460,703 | 1,250,741 | 1,711,444 
“1948 1348,559 5,191 353,750 493,141 974,401 | 1,467,542 


‘At the close of 1948 land of an aggregate area of 58,844,250 acres was 
yegisterell under the ‘Act, the declaréd value:as at‘date of registration’ being 
£148,552,018. The great part of this land ¢onsists of Crown grants issued 
since 1868, and it includes 8)081,815 acres of land ‘originally under ‘the 
Registration of Deeds Act. 


‘ho following table shows for certain years since 1929 the amiount paid 
as money consideration on sales of private real estate, that is, of lands 
dbsolutely alienated, together with buildings thereon, with titles registered 
under the statutes: shown. Transfers of'conditioral purchases and of:léases 
from the Crown are excluded. 


‘Table -747.-Real Estate, Conveyances ‘and ‘Transfers. 


‘£thousand. 
-Coriveyaiices or Transfers, ‘Oonveyances ‘or Tiahsfers. 
Year, Under Under Year. Under ‘Uiider 

Registration | Real Property | Total. Registration | Real Property | Total, 

of Deeds Act. | (Torrens) Act. of Deeds Act. | (Torrens) Act. 
11929 9,500 45,100 54,600 |) 1942. 4,371 17,237 21,608 
19382 2,255 9,987 12,242 1943 2,511 15,031 17,542 
a ; ‘1944 3,153 16,309 19,462 
1938 "6159: 31,260 37,419 || 1945 “A178 24,115 28,293 
1939 4,936 27,221 32,157 1946 7,378 43,299 50,677 
1940 4,566 26,487 31,053 || 1947 9,414 47,810 57,224. 
1941 4, 431 28,822 33,243 || 1948 9,084 50,378 59,462 


‘Monthly statistics of sales of real estate are published in the “Monthly 


Stummary of Business ' Statistics.” 


Control 6f dealings in real éstdte was instituted by the Commonwealth 
in'February, 1942, the object being to prevent speculation and to stabilise 


‘land values. The National Security (Economic Organisation) ‘Regulations, 


by which the control was applied, were superseded by ‘the Land Saleg 
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Control Act passed by the State. Government and. operative: from, 20th 
September, 1948. Under this Act the purchase. or, acquisition of land _is, 
prohibited in most instances, except: with the consent. of: the Minister. 
Vacant urban. building allotments. were exempted. from control. as from the, 
commencement ot: State administration. 


MONEY-LENDERS. 

The business of money-lending is regulated by the Money-lenders. and 
Infants Loans Act, 1941-1948, Money-lenders must obtain a. licence issued;by 
a court of petty sessions and renewable annually in respect of every. address 
at which they conduct business or have an ageney. They must conduct theiz 
business only under their own or their firms’ names, and at, their. registered 
offices. The Act does not apply to licensed pawn-brokers, registered friendly 
societies, institutions empowered by special Act of: Parliament to lend 
money, or banking and insurance companies. The number. of money-lenders’ 
licences in force was 260 at 81st March, 1948, 

A money-lender’s contract is not enforceable unless it is signed by the 
borrower and a note of the contract is given to the borrower within a 
specified time. The note must indicate the date of the making of the loan, 
the amount of the principal sum, the effective rate of interest charged,, 
and certain other details. The consent of the spouse of a married 
borrower is required if the loan exceeds £10, unless security is given 
over business assets such as plant, merchandise, etc. Guarantees for 
the repayment of loans exceeding £10 must have the consent of a married: 
guarantor’s spouse, and a continuing guarantee is ineffective unless. executed: 
before an independent legal adviser who certifies that the provisions of the 
guarantee have been explained to the guarantor and: are understood by 
him. Restrictions are placed upon advertising by money-lenders and. 
powers are conferred on courts to re-open money-lending transactions, 
and to afford relief to borrowers where interest or charges. are excessive 
or terms are harsh and unconscionable. Where a bill of sale has been 
given as security to a money-lender he cannot, without leave of a competent 
court, seize personal chattels such as household effects, tools of trade or: 


wearing, apparel, 
CASH: ORDERS. 


Cash order traders, are suliject to the Money-lenders and Infants Loans: 
Act and are. required to, register as money-lenders. The provisions of the 
Act were extended to continue on their expiry after the end of 1946 certain 
of the controls over cash order trading which the Commonwealth had 
exercised since 27th March, 1942, under war-time regulations. 


The maximum amount for which a cash order may be issued is £20 
and this is also the maximum which. any. single person, or husband and 
wife together, may owe at any time on one or more cash orders. Under 
the Commonwealth regulations tlie maximum was £10 from 27th March, 
1942 to 31st December, 1946. The:-Minister has power to limit the volume 
of business of any cash order. trader:: 


The premium charged for a cash order may not exceed 9d. per £1 and 
orders must be repayable within: twenty weeks: Those accepting cash 
orders i in exchauge for goods must present them for redemption within a 
month; the maximum rate of discount is 10 percent: if payment is made 
within “dousttesn days after the month of: presentation or date of delivery 
of goods; otherwise it is 5 per cent. 
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The available statistics of cash order trading in New South Wales 
are given in the following table. The figures for the years 1936 to 1940 
are as reported by the Commonwealth Board of Inquiry into Hire Pur- 
chase and Cash Order Systems (1941) and those from 1946 were supplied 
by the State Department of Justice. Cash order business is subject to 
considerable seasonal variation. 


Table 748.—Cash Orders Issued in New South Wales. 


Calendar Year. Value. Quarter Ended— Value, Quarter Ended— Value. 
£ £ £ 

1936 2,247,938 || 1946—March 282,356 || 1947—September 585,111 
1937 2,560,978 June 550,721 December 915,272 
1938 2,684,414 September 453,081 

1939 2,865,831 December 733,832 || 1948—March 388,098 
1940 2,825,416 June 824,918 
1946 2,019,990 || 1947—March 337,265 September 650,869 
194.7 2,530,287 June 692,639 December | 1,083,401 
1948 2,897,286 


HIRE-PURCHASE AGREEMENTS. 


Hire-purchase agreements in New South Wales are governed com- 
prehensively by the Hire-purchase Agreements Act, 1941-1946, which 
incorporates certain controls previously exercised under war-time 
regulations. 


On every purchase under such agreements there must be a minimum 
deposit; for most goods it is 20 per cent. of the purchase price, but in 
respect of machinery and equipment for primary industries, industrial 
machinery, motor tractors, gas and electrical appliances, and household 
appliances operated by other fuels the minimum deposit is 10 per cent. 


Agreements must be in writing and must specify certain terms, and 
the written consent of the purchaser’s spouse must be obtained for agree- 
ments made by married persous for the purchase of household furniture 
or effects. Where a vendor re-possesses goods covered by a hire-purchase 
agreement the total of moneys paid and other consideration provided 
by the purchaser and the value of the goods at the time of re-possession 
are set against the purchase price; any excess over the purchase price is 
recoverable by the purchaser and any deficiency by the vendor. Under 
certain conditions the purchaser may secure the return of goods re- 
possessed. Provision is made for the re-opening of agreements on the 
application of purchaser or guarantor to a competent court. 


MORTGAGES OF REALTY AND PERSONALTY. 


Mortgages other than those regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act may 
be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, but the number of un- 
registered mortgages of which records are not obtainable is large. 


Real estate mortgages are registered under the Registration of Deeds 
Act or the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at the 
date of mortgage. The consideration stated in the document generally 
represents the principal owing, but in some cases it stands for the limit 
within which clients of banks and of other lending institutions are entitled 
to draw. 
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Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under a special Act. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and 
horticultural produce may not exceed one year. 


Mortgages on personalty (other than ships and shipping appliances), 
wool, live stock and growing crops are registered at the office of the 
Registrar-General. The registration of a bill of sale must be renewed 
every five years, and the records are open to the inspection of the public. 
Information is not readily available to show the total amount of advances 
made annually on bills of sale. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. 


Under National Security (Capital Issues) Regulations the issue of any 
securities or mortgage or charge on property is subject to control by the 
Commonwealth Treasurer as described on page 804. 


Particulars of the mortgages of real estate, crops, wool, and live stock in 
1929 and 1932 and each of the last eleven years are shown below. 


Table 749.—Mortgages Registered. 


Mortgages of Real Istate. Mortgages on Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. 
Calendar Number. 
Nr) umber, | Copgders aa 
Crops. | Wool. | eee : 
£ £ 
1929 50,841 48,420,657 7,211 3,709 4,481 6,451,596 
1932 14,557 8,642,026 10,346 4,773 5,578 8,474,237 
1938 35,341 26,966,988 4,238 4,571 4,517 6,201,060 
1939 31,225 22,443,703 4,662 4,564 4,530 5,979,670 
1940 25,298 16,497,222 3,923 4,804 4,107 5,886,844 
1941 25,704 15,631,316 4,735 4,581 3,910 5,489,488 . 
1942 13,514 8,007,229 4,019 3,816 2,391 4,517,758.. 
1943 10,689 5,756,174 3,197 3,005 2,272 3,692,181 
1944 11,812 6,865,766 2,414 2,393 1,924 2,764,557 
1945 17,420 9,750,605 2,132 2,230 2,294 3,064,512 
1946 33,548 21,373,572 1,558 1,978 2,648 3,226,514 
1947 43,033 25,991,624 1,797 1,862 3,262 4,010,371 
1948 44,625 31,464,024 989 1,866 3,148 4,480,085 


The amounts shown under the heading “Consideration” include only 
the cases in which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether the 
amount was actually advanced or not. In many mortgages the amount is. 
cmitted and it is probable that the totals shown in the table are under- 
stated. Complete records of discharges and foreclosures are not available. 


The amount of mortgage registrations as shown in Table 749 comprises: 
first and second mortgages and the registration of collateral securities 
in respect of subsisting mortgages. A distribution under these headings 
of mortgages registered during 1939 and each of the last five years ig 
shown below. 
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‘Table '750.—Mortgages of “Real ‘Estate. 
thousand. 


Mortgages of Real. Year ended 30th June, 


Estate, 


‘19389. |. 1944. ‘[ 1945, 1946. 1947, 1948, 

First’ Mortgages— or 
Urban Seourities ..,|/ 14,742 | 2,908 "3,012 ‘7,818 | 14,831 | 17,853 
“Riital we onl 42488] Toa | 9888 | Mgiaga =| 14,431 | 143383 
Unspecified ... ...| 1,235 128 109 365 ' 867 2,636 
“Total'First ...| -20;410 4,760 5,974 | 11,415 | .20,129 | 24,372 
Collaterals ve veel 2,659 973 1,167 1,881 3,087 5,498 
Second and Other ..., 1,999 359 470 854 "930 1,054 
Total-... — ...| 25,068 -6;092 7,611 | 14,150 | 25,046 | 30,924 


‘The’ chief sttrces of the funds invested on the security of real estate'are 
. indicated ‘by''the ‘following ‘table ‘in ‘which ‘the ‘first mortgages are grouped 
according to certain classes of mortgagees, viz., “Government,” including 
State and Federal departments; “banks,” including private trading banks, 
the Commonwealth Bank and Commonwealth Savings Bank and the Rural 
Bank; “institutions,” .embracing .all other incorporated companies and 
bodies such as pastoral finance ‘companies, trustee companies, assurance 
societies, fitiendly societies'and building’ societies, etc.; and private and 
other investors, 


Table 751:—First Mortgages of Real Estate, Classification of Mortgagees. 


Year ended Banks, stitutions. | Private and 

30th ‘Juno. Government. ni In bcs 0 thee, Total. 
‘£000 £000 £000 ' £000 £000 

‘T1939 ' 1,730 1,578 12,087 5,015 20,410 
1940 1111 1,201 . 7,888 4,572 14,772 
1941 "838 788 15425 3,785 10,836 
"1942 730 944 14,585 3,319 9,578 
1943 | 438 647 1,636 1,766 4,487 
‘T9044 476 1,043 11,528 "1,713 4,760 
1945 | 687 1,551 1,694 2,192 5,974 
946 669 2,788 14,481 3,627 11,415 
1947 4,402 4,973 18415 5,339 20,129 
1948 2,335 5,464. 11,867 4,706 24,372 


* These do not represent the actual amount lent, as many of the mortgages are fluctuating overdrafts, 
the amount of which is not stated, 
. sf f si 'zh. Cry, pea te igs Ee 
'The ‘trend of interest rates on loans sécured ‘by the ‘mortgage’ of' teal 
estate-is shown in Table 718. 


‘Moratorium, 1930. 


’The Moratorium ‘Act, 1980 (as amended) -was-passed to afford protection 
to ‘moértpagors “Advervely-vdffectéd ‘by ‘the "economic depression. A_ brief 
account of ‘the 'vest¥idtiéns imposed upon the ‘rights of mortgagees was 
given at page 839 of Year ‘Book!No. 60: ithese:apply-to mortgages executed 
kefore or after the commencement of the moratorium, unless -specially 
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wexcluded : by agreement in the prescribed form. The term of the mora- 
itorium. has ibeen extended. from time.to time; under existing legislation 
iitiwill,expire.in 1951. 


ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS. 


The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 
‘for probate duty in New South Wales in eacli year since 193%, including 
intestate and other estates administered by the Public Trustee:— 


Table 752.—Estates of Deceased Persons. 


Year Year Year 


pend states, Amount, ot Estates, Amount. eae Estates. Amount. 
June. June. June. 
No. £ No. £ No. £ 


1937 | 9,420 | 23,194,706 || 1941 | 11,488 | 24,782,013 || 1945 |13,321 | 29,199,113 
1938 | 9,904 | 25,776,575 || 1942 | 11,588 | 26,158,401 || 1946 | 13,411 | 29,955,967 
1939 | 10,668 | 26,202,317 || 1943 | 12,479 | 27,286,958 || 1947 | 14,500 | 32,293,933 
1940 | 10,828 | 26,598,763 |} 1944 | 13,590 | 28,351,563 || 1948 | 14,912 | 40,895,855 


In accordance with the provisions of the Stamp Duties Act the estates 
are deemed to include all the property of the deceased persons which is 
situated in New South Wales, including property which, within three years 
prior to death, was transferred as a gift, or vested in a private company 
or trust in consideration of shares or other interest, and moneys payable 
under life assurance policies, etc. In the case of deceased persons domiciled 
in New South Wales at death, the estates include also personal property 
‘outside New South Wales. 


An indication of the proportionate distribution of wealth may be gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
following statement the estates on which probate was granted during the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1948, have been graded according to value:— 


Table 753.—Estates of Deceased Persons, Ten Years ended June, 1948. 
Classified according to Value. 


Number of Value of bar each 
Value of state. Porsonsteaving| Deceased 
Property. Fone Number. Value 
£ Per cent. | Per cent. 

Under £1,001 fal tee ali 82,621 33,657,015 65-19 11-54 
£1,001 to £5,000... von sta 31,958 72,317,406 25-22 24:79 
£5,001 to £12,000 ... nl ies 7,742 58,876,958 6-11 20°18 
£12,001 to £25,000 ... eee air 2,937 49,908,662 2-31 17-11 
£26,001 to £50,000 ... one eee 1,060 36,351,142 0:84 12-46 
‘Over £50,000 es vee wee 417 40,613,700 0-33 13-92 
Total aaa ase 265 126,735 291,724,883 100-00 100-00 
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‘ The average value per estate during the period was £2,502, but of the 

property-owners who died 65 per cent. possessed less than £1,000, the total 

; value of their property being 11.5 per cent. of the aggregate. More than 
43 per cent. of the property devised was contained in 3.5 per cent. of the 
estates. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The existing system of local government in New South Wales was 
established by Acts passed in 1905 and 1906, and a consolidating law, the 
Local Government Act, 1919, with subsequent amendments and compre- 
hensive ordinances, constitutes the present-day charter of local government 
in the State. 


The City of Sydney was first constituted by statute in 1842, and its 
civic affairs were governed by a special Act until 1st January, 1949. At 
this date the Sydney Corporation Act was repealed and the City of Sydney 
became subject to the general provisions of the Local Government Act. 


There are a number of supplementary statutes relating to water supply, 
sewerage, gas and electricity services, and main roads, as well as a Valua- 
tion of Land Act. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BODIES. 


Local government extends over the whole of the Eastern and Central 
land divisions of New South Wales, comprising almost three-fifths of its 
total area. The sparsely populated Western Division contains six munici- 
palities and part of another municipality, but the remainder of the division 
is not incorporated. The area and population of these districts are shown 
in the chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 


There are two main kinds of local government areas, viz., municipalities 
and shires. The municipality, the earlier form of incorporation, is usually 
a centre of population, smaller in extent than a shire. The shires are for 
the most part country areas embracing tracts of rural lands as well as one 
or more towns or villages, 


There were 193 municipalities when shires, numbering 184, were first 
incorporated in 1906. The numbers varied as new areas were constituted 
and existing areas were amalgamated from time to time, and at the end of 
1980 there were 181 municipalities and 188 shires, a net decrease of 8 in 
the total number. More recently policy has favoured the consolidation of 
local government units and the total decreased by 23 between 1930 and 
1940 and by a further 50 to 1st January, 1949. At this date there were 
114 municipalities and 182 shires. 


The changes in local government areas chiefly responsible for the reduc- 
tion in numbers noted above were: in 1988, the formation of the City of 
Greater Newcastle by the union of the City of Newcastle, ten suburban 
municipalities and parts of two shires; in 1947, the constitution of the City 
of Greater Wollongong and the City of Blue Mountains, the former 
embracing the Municipalities of the City of Wollongong and North 
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Illawarra and the Shires of Bulli and Central Illawarra, and the latter the 
Municipalities of Katoomba and Blackheath and the Shire of Blue Moun- 
taius; in 1948, the creation of the Shoalhaven Shire by uniting the Muni- 
cipalities of Berry, Broughton Vale, Nowra, Shoalhaven South, and 
Ulladulla and the Shires of Cambewarra and Clyde; and as from Ist: 
January, 1949, the constitution of 17 municipalities as a result of amalga- 
mations involving 48 municipalities and one shire in the County of 
Cumberland, as described below. 


The principal groups of local government bodies at 1st January, 1949,. 
were as follows :— 

The City of Sydney, embracing a little over 11 square miles containing: 
the principal commercial parts of the metropolis and abutting on Sydney 
Cove and Darling Harbour. From: the beginning of 1949 the city, boun- 
daries were extended to incorporate eight former: suburban municipalities. 

The. City. of Greater Newcastle, 38 square miles in area. 

Municipalities (excluding the cities of Sydney and Greater Newcastle), 
of which 26 are suburbs of Sydney and 86 are in the country. The 
suburban municipalities cover an area: of 234 square miles, and the country 
municipalities, which include most: of the principal towns of the State,. 
9,471 square miles. 


Shires (182 in number, with an area of 181,271 square miles) consist: 
mainly of smaller urban areas and extensive. rural lands, but include some: 
large towns not incorporated as municipalities. The shires range in area. 
from 101 square miles (Blacktown) to 5,883 square miles. (Lachlan). 


County Councils, of which there are 24, are combinations of municipali- 
ties and shires for the administration of certain specified local services of 
common benefit. 


AMALGAMATION or AREAS IN CouNnry of CUMBERLAND. 


The Local Government (Areas) Act was passed in September, 1948, with. 
the object of strengthening the organisation of local government areas. 
within the County of Cumberland’ by the amalgamation, as from 1st 
January, 1949, of certain of those: areas. to form larger local government 
units. Prior to 1949: there were. 60 municipalities (including the Muni- 
cipality of Camden partly so situated). and six shires within the County: 
of ©@umberland, The numbers were reduced: to 34 municipalities and 
five shires as a result of the amalgamations. Twenty-two of the. existing: 
areas (17 municipalities and five shires) were unaltered by the. new 
groupings, which merged 48 municipalities and a shire into 17 
municipalities. 

Below are shown the amalgamations brought about by the Act. The: 
names.of the new united areas appear in. ttalics, followed by names of, the 
old constituent areas. All of the areas. are municipalities with the excep- 
tion of the Nepean Shire which is indicated, The approximate area of: 
each in square miles is stated in parenthesis.—~ 


City of Sydney. (11.19): City of Sydney (5.03), Alexandria (1.64), 
Darlington (0.09), Erskineville (0.29), Glebe (0.81), Newtown, 
(0.75), Paddington (0.66), Redfern (0.68), Waterloo (1.29). 

City of Parramatta (17.80): City of Parramatta (3.56), Granville 
(6.31), Dundas (4.25), Ermington and Rydalmere (3.18). 

Auburn (12.22): Auburn (4,05), Lidcombe (8.17). 
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Botany (6:86): Botany (3.89), Mascot (3:47). 


Burwood (2.80): Burwood (1.73), Enfield—Central and: Kast: Warde 
(1.07). 


Camden (79.86) : Camden (17:17), Nepean Shire--© Riding (62.39). 
Campbelltown. (120,88): Campbelltown (100.82), Ingleburn: (19.56). 


Fairfield’ (87.20): Cabramatta and Canley Vale (12.24), Fairfield! 
(24:96), 


Leichhardt (8.87): Annandale (0.54), Balmain. (1.58),, Leichhardi 
(1.80). 


TIiverpool (120.92): Liverpool (40.93), Nepean Shire—B Riding: 
(79,99), 


Marrickville (5:70).: Marrickville (2.96), Petersham (1,88), St. Peters: 
(1.41). 


Penrith (151.79): Castlereagh (51.44), Penrith (8.80), St. Mary’s 
(60.48), Nepean Shire—A Riding (31.12). 


Rockdale (10:96); Bexley (2.99), Rockdale (7.97). 

Ryde (15.50): Eastwood. (4.61), Ryde (10.89). 

Strathfield (5.41): Strathfield (3.87), Enfield—West Ward (1.54). 
Windsor (56.64): Richmond (20.88), Windsor (35.76). 

Woollahra (4.19): Vaucluse (1.25), Woollahra (2.94). 


SYSTEM QF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Each municipality and, shire is governed by a council elected for-a term. 
usually of three. years. By reason of the amalgamation of areas, however, 
the term of councils due to expire in December, 1947 was extended in 
respect of Uralla Shire to September, 1948, the City of Greater Wollongong 
to October, 1948, and: the City of Blue Mountains and areas in the County 
of’ Cumberland to December, 1948. The terin of office of: these councils,. 
together with. other. councils elected in Decemher, 1947, will expire in 
December,. 1950. 


The Council of the City of Sydney is composed of thirty aldermen,. the 
number having been increased from twenty as from ist January, 1949, 
when: the area of the municipality was: extended to embrace eight: former 
suburbs, whilst the Council of: Greater. Newcastle consists of twenty-one 
aldermen. A provision of the Local Government Act restricting: other: 
municipal councils to not less tlian. nine nor more than fifteen aldermen: 
was repealed in 1948. These numbers continue to: prevail, however;: except 
in ten of the reconstituted municipalities in the County of Cumberland: 
jin which the aldermen number from: sixteen to twenty-four. 


Shire councils must consist of not less than six: nor more than nine 
councillors, but.‘in, special eases. the Governor ‘may fix a. greater: number. 
There is.one such, case,, with twelve; councillors: 


Each municipal council elects annually a mayor, and each shire council 
a president, from amongst its members, 
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The right to be enrolled as an elector in a municipality or a shire extende 
to adult British subjects qualified as owners or rate-paying lessees of 
ratable land, or as occupiers of land. 


The qualification as occupier is held by persons who have been continu- 
ously for three months in occupation of ratable land (a) by virtue of a 
miners’ right or business licence under the Mining Act, or (b) as direct 
tenant of the owners or rate-paying lessees where the yearly value of the 
land is not less than £5. If not enrolled under either of these qualifications, 
a person is eutitled to enrolment as occupier in a ward or riding if he is 
enrolled on the Parliamentary electoral roll and his place of living as there 
stated is in the ward or riding. 


Persons may be enrolled and may vote in respect of each ward or 
riding in which they are qualified as owners or as rate-paying lessees, 
but not more than once in respect of the same ward or riding. A person 
qualified as owner or as rate-paying lessee in a ward or riding who is 
qualified also as an occupier in another ward or riding of the same 
municipality or shire may not be enrolled under both qualifications. A 
person qualified as occupier in more than one ward or riding may be enrolled 
in one only. 


Measures to make voting at local government elections compulsory 
were introduced in 1947. Councils are empowered to institute proceedings 
for the enforcement of a penalty of not less than 10s. nor more than £2 
against any elector who, without sufficient reason, fails to record a vote. 


Unless disqualified by the Local Government Act, any person qualified 
to vote is qualified for a civic office. 


Particulars of the local government elections in New South Wales held 
in 1947 and 1948 are shown on page 897. 


Provision was made in 1948 for the creation of local districts in muni- 
cipalities, and the appointment therein of district committees to which 
the council may delegate powers and vote funds for the control of specified 
local works, parks, cemeteries, etc. Powers to create districts and appoint 
committees were given to the seventeen united municipalities constituted in 
the County of Cumberland on ist January, 1949, and may be granted to 
other municipalities upon proclamation by the Governor. A district com- 
mittee consists partly of aldermen appointed by the council and partly 
of elected representatives. With the council’s approval, a district com- 
mittee may co-opt other members, who may vote at meetings, but the 
number of co-opted members may not exceed 20 per cent. of the total 
membership. 


In the shires, urban areas may be established upon proclamation by the 
‘Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project. 
In such cases the council of the shire exercises within each urban area the 
powers of the council of a municipality. Urban committees may be elected 
+o exercise within the urban areas certain powers of the council, and to 
expend money raised by a local rate levied by the council upon the request 
of the urban committee. Councills of the shire may not seek election 
+o an urban committee. In March, 1948 there were 31 such committees. 


Provision is made for joint action by local governing bodies in regard to 
undertakings of magnitude or those which benefit more than one area, 
For such purposes county councils may be coustituted, or joint committees 
may be arranged under the ordinances. 
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In recent years county councils have become an important feature of 
local government in New South Wales, the number as at the end of the 
year inereasing from four in 1980 to nine in 1940 and twenty-three in 
1948. At 31st March, 1949, there were twenty-seven county councils; of 
these thirteen were formed to conduct electricity undertakings, three to 
provide water supply services, one for both electricity and water supply, one 
for both electricity and the establishment of public aviation stations, seven 
for the eradication of noxious weeds, and two for purposes of town planning. 
The Blue Mountains County Council, constituted in July, 1944, with 
power to conduct electricity, gas, water and sewerage undertakings, trans- 
port services, and tourist activities, and to erect dwellings, shops and other 
buildings for sale or lease, was dissolved in September, 1947, when the 
constituent areas were merged to form the Municipality of the City of 
Blue Mountains. 


In some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under special Acts 
to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging to the sphere 
of local government. A brief description of their activities is given later. 


Town axp Country PLannine. 


Legislation providing the basis for an active and co-ordinated system of 
town plauning was enacted in 1945. Municipal and shire councils, singly 
or in groups, aided by qualified advisors, may undertake the preparation 
of plans and must do so when directed by the Minister. A Town and 
Country Planning Committee of eight members has been appointed to 
advise the Minister and may assist councils. Plans prepared by councils 
must be referred to the Committee for report and may not be put into 
operation until approved by the Minister. Councils may impose a better- 
ment charge on ratable land equal to 80 per cent. of the increase in its 
value by reason of a town planning sclieme, 


The Cumberland County Council and the Northumberland County 
Council have been formed to prepare general plans to govern the planning 
and developmental activities of their constituent local governing areas. 
The former embraces wholly or in part, as from 1st January, 1949, thirty- 
four municipalities and six shires, and the latter comprises Greater New- 
castle, Maitland and Cessnock Municipalities and four surrounding shires. 


Statistics or Local GovERNMENT, 


Statistics of Local Government bodies are compiled in the Bureau of 
Statistics and Economics from statements of accounts and returns fur- 
nished by the local councils. These accounts and returns are kept in 
prescribed form and relate to the year ended 31st December. 


As a rule, summarised statistics become available about sixteen months 
after the end of the year to which the accounts relate, but during the 
war it was necessary to suspend much of the compilation. Complete results, 
therefore, are not available in respect of the years 1941 to 1943. 


EXTENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The aggregate extent of the local government areas in New South 


“Wales is about 184,000 square miles, or nearly 60 per cent. of the total area 


of the State. 
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The area, population and value of ‘ratable property .in the incorporated 
sareas;as:at 81st December, 1946 were as stated below :— 


Table :754.—Municipalities :and Shires, Area, ‘Population and Value of 
‘Ratable Property, 1946. 


: Unimproved Tmproved Assessed. 
Local Areas, Area. Population. Capit Value. ee Value.| Annual Value, 
acres, No. £000 £ 000 £ 000 
City of Sydney... ‘in’ 3,220 195,925 51,788 182,682 8,221 
Suburban Municipalities 151,547 1,375,113 109,804 371,665 29,950 
Total, Metropolitan 154,767 1,471,038 '161;592 554,347 38,171 
City of Greater 
Newcastle ... site 24,238 127,188 9,398 82,325 2,609 
Country— 
Municipalities «| 1,126,370 547,784. ‘29,392 112,704 9,259 
Shires tne .«./116,471,060 816,769 150,628 344,200} § 
‘Total Country _ .../117,597,430 1,364,558 180,015 456,904} § 
“Total Municipalities 
and Shires «(117,776,435 2,962,729 851,005 1,043,576 § 


* At Census 30th June, 1947. + Excluding non-ratable properties :(see.page 868), } Ustimated. 
§ Not available. 


The area of the shires as shown above is exclusive of 28 square miles of 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay, and the Australian Capital Territory, 
‘containing ‘an area of'911 square miles, 


Many shires do not.assess improved capital value or assessed annual -value 
for rating purposes, .and the improved capital value of ratable lands 
within such shires is estimated (by reference to various data) at approxi- 
mately twice the unimproved capital value. 


A general summary of the finances of municipalities, shires and county 
councils in 1946 is-shown in the following table. Explanations and other 
-details of the finances.are.shown later, viz., revenue accounts, pages 875 
to 889, and loan accounts, pages 891 to 893, 
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Table 755:—-Local Government, N.S.W., Summary of Finances, 1946. 


| Meanioipalities ‘ana Shires, 
er ' County © ae 
:CPartioulars, Jos “Councils. otal, 
se Greater Countr : 
Suburbs, | Neweastle. y 
& & & & & 
Ordinary Services— 
‘Revenue wie aoe aoe «| 6,055,706 384,927 5,116,048 57,563 | 10,562,205¢ 
! 
Expenditure from— 
Revenue ies ies ove wef 5,272,046 354,821 5,477,347 43,536 | 11,095,211} 
Loans Wie ee dee “eu|| 817,987 73,720 253,437 1,704 646,887 
Trading Undertakings— 
‘Revenue-— 
Electricity ... as hele tee 183,166 759,674 2,381,012 5,267,284 8,591,136 
Gas... one ia, oes ane wae : avenge 216,804 awe 216,394 
rAbattoirs ... wes vie 1 ay 460,637 'B7j215 wie 617,862 
UYee Works... we vee ie wae aid 2,636 i 2,636 
183,166 | 1,220,311 | 2,657,257 | 6,267,284 | 9,328,018 
NVater Supply ma oes tobe ist oe 546,023 158;220 703,243 
WSewérage 4. tee ee ies abe <y 281,229 15,680 | +296,909 
‘Total vee tee tas 183,166 1,220,311 3,483,500 5,441,184 | 10,328,170 
¥xpenditure— 
; ‘Flectricity, Gas, étc. toe an 173}424 1!164,171 2\450;317 | 5,206,252 | 8,904,164 
i ” Water and Sewerage ane ten eee lil) ties 726,934 125,753 ‘852,687 


i Oapital Experiditure from— 
Loan Funds fry) ase Ae 19,453 14,882 598,553 328,117 961,005 
Other Funds tee sae on 1245289 87,820 546,303 591,045 | - 1,249,407 


paweenwwaras 


Net Long-term Indebtedness}— 


Ordinary Services... ve 7,603,332 648,625 | .2,031,729 1,650 | 10,285,336 
Trading Undertakings ve si '46j545 | ~ 423;562 | 73144,018 | 14,158,804 |:21,772,924 


''# Tnéluding Grafton ‘and South Grafton Water Board. F Excludes contributions to County Councils 

by constituent municipalities -and .shires, £52,039, which is: duplicated .in .preceding. ‘columns, 

{ Comprises loans, repayable Government advances and time-paynient debts. ‘Net debt is 
principal outstanding ‘at ‘31st December, less. accumulated sinking fund, 
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VALUATION OF PROPERTY IN LOCAL AREAS. 


Local governing bodies obtain a large amount of revenue from the taxa- 
tion which they are empowered to levy upon unimproved or improved 
values of land, principally from an annual levy on unimproved capital 
value. 


The valuations are made at intervals not exceeding three years. The 
valuations of the City of Sydney are made by a City Valuer who is a sala- 
ried officer of the City Council, The Valuer-General, appointed in terms 
of the Valuation of Land Act, 1916, assesses values within the other muni- 
cipalities, the shires situated wholly or partly within the county of Cumber- 
land and the Blue Mountains Shire. In other shires the council may decide 
whether the valuation is to be made by the Valuer-General or by its own 
valuers. 


At the end of 1946 the valuations in force in 104 municipalities and 
48 shires were made by the Valuer-General, and in 48 municipalities and 
89 shires by valuers appointed by the councils, In two shires the valuations 
were made partly by the Valuer-General and partly by the council’s valuers. 


In municipalities the valuation must show the unimproved capital value, 
the improved capital value, and the assessed annual value of ratable 
property. In the shires the law requires the valuation of the unimproved 
capital value only and the determination of the improved capital value and 
the assessed annual value is optional, except in urban areas, in which 
the assessed aunual value must be determined. The Valuer-General usually 
determines improved values and assessed annual values for all lands in 
shires within his jurisdiction. 


The unimproved capital value is defined as the amount for which the 
fee-simple estate in land could be sold under such reasonable conditions as 
a bona-fide seller would require assuming that the actual improvements had 
not been made. This basis of valuation has been applied, as from 1949, to 
Crown lands leased for pastoral or agricultural purposes; previously the 
unimproved capital value of such lands for rating purposes was determined 
on the basis of annual rental payable to the Crown (see page 347, Official 
Year Book, No. 50). 


Alternatively a council may direct that the unimproved capital value 
of mines be ascertained upon the basis of output as indicated at page 482° 
of the 1941-42 and 1942-48 edition of the Year Book. 


The improved capital value is the amount for which the fee-simple estate 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 


The assessed aunual value ig nine-tenths of the fair average rental of 
land, with improvements thereon, but must not be less than 5 per cent. of 
the improved capital value. 


All lands are ratable except the following, viz., lands belonging to 
the Commonwealth Government; lands belonging to the State Govern- 
ment and statutory bodies, unless leased for private purposes or used in 
connection with a State industrial undertaking; lands vested in the Crown 
or public body or trustees and used for public cemeteries, commons, 
reserves or free libraries; lands vested in and used by the University of 
Sydney or any of its colleges; lands belonging to and used for public 
hospitals, benevolent institutions or charities; lands belonging to and used 
by religious bodies for public worship, religious teaching or training, or 
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solely for the residence of the official heads or clergymen; lands belonging 
to and used for schools registered under the Bursary Endowment Act or 
certified under the Public Instruction Act, including playgrounds and 
residences occupied by caretakers, servants and teachers. 


Where water is supplied or sewerage or drainage services are rendered, 
a charge or fee may be imposed in respect of properties thus exempted 
from rating. The underground mains of the gas and hydraulic power com- 
panies are ratable, and in respect of some of its properties the Common- 
wealth Government makes a contribution to councils’ funds in lieu of rates. 


In the following table are shown the aggregate valuations used for 
assessing rates on ratable property and the value of improvements in local 
government areas in the year 1946, Where the improved capital value of 
country shires is not recorded it is estimated that, in the aggregate, the 
value of improvements is approximately equal to the unimproved value. 


Table 756.—Municipalities and Shires, Ratable Property, Unimproved Value, 
and Value of Improvements, 1946. 


Unimproved Value of Value of Improvements 
Ratable Land, on Ratable Land. 
Division, 
Total. eee Total, ee 
£000 £ os £000 £ os 
City of Sydney nn ise or 51,788 | 16,083 4 130,894 |40,650 9 
Suburban Municipalities ... v{ 109,804 724 11 261,861 1,727 18 
Total Metropolitan ete «| 161,592 1,044 2 392,755 2,537 14 
City of Greater Newcastle... ws 9,398 387 14 22,927 945 18 
Country— 
Municipalities ies ad 29,392 26 2 83,312 73:19 
Shires oe ves wee o{ 150,623 1 6 193,577* 1 13* 
Total Incorporated Areas... «| 351,005 219 692,571 5 18 


* Estimated, 


Tands leased from the Crown and assessed on a capitalised rental basis 
are included above at such capitalised value. 


The unincorporated portion of the Western Division contains about 
80,000,000 acres, which are for the most part pastoral or agricultural 
lands held under lease from the Crown at annual rentals, The unim- 
proved capital value of these leasecholds assessed at twenty times the annual 
rent payable to the Crown would not exceed £8,000,000, 
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A comparative summary of’ the unimproved? and! improved capital values: 
and the assessed‘ annual value of: ratable property, excluding: lands coming: 
within the exemptions noted above, is shown in the following statement :— 


Table 757.—Municipalities, and. Shires,. Valuations. of, Ratable: Property, 


thousand. 
Metropolitan. Area. : Country, 
At 81st City of 
December, . Suburban Total Greater: |. , Towal, . 
City of ec Ne tle. | AL ipal- + 
Sydney, | Mupieosl: | atsteos | Moweesi™ oven, | She 
UNIMPROVED CAPITAL VALUE, 
1921. 35,887 57,291 933178 6;040 20,965'|} 128,273 | 248,456 
1931 56,961 | 118,250 | 175,211 9,972 30,814 | 162,740 | 378,737 
1939 47,766 98,655 | 146,421 8,356 27,377 | 143,882 | 326,036: 
1944. 50,294 | 107,939 | 158,233 8,932 28,686 | 148,891 | 344,742 
1945 50,286 | 108,792 | 159,078 8,943 28,903 | 149,554 | 346,478 
1946 51,788 | 109,804 ; 161,592 9,398 29,392 | 150,623 | 351,005 
1947+ 51,652 | 111,481'| 163,133 9,435 33,083 | 152,565 | 358,166 
1948t 51,4388 | 115,792 | 167,230 9,666 34,223 | 158,281 | 369,400 
ImprRoveD Carita VALUE. 
1921 99,647 | 156,849 | 256,496, 15,450 59,115 * * 
1931 192,194 | 334,391 | 526,585 27,817 | 108,736 * is 
1939 155,776. | 300,724 | 456,500 25,371 97,629 * * 
1944 174,178 | 356,392 | 580,570 30,764 | 108,658 * * 
1945 174,972 | 368,751 | 538,723.) 30,723 | 109,775 * * 
1946 182,682 | 371,665 | 554,347 32,325 | 112,704 * ‘a 
1947+ 182,497 | 377,849 | 560,346 32,937 | 128,877 * * 
1948+ 182,402 | 400,188 | 582,590 34,448 | 136,289 * 2 
ASSESSED ANNUAL VALUE. 
1921 4,484 11,038 15,522 982. 4,378 * * 
1931 8,253 25,690 33,943 2,099 8,178 * * 
1939 7,010 23,149 30,159 2,068 7,697 * * 
1944 7,884 28,933 36,817 2,525 8,898 * * 
1945 7,874 29,458 37,332 2,519 9,012 * * 
1946 8,221 29,950 38,171 2,609 9,259 * = 
1947+ 8,212 30,319 38,531 2,645. 10,338 * * 
1948+ 8,208 31,526 39,734 2,741 10,834 * * 
* Not available. + Subject to revision. 


Valuations are made. usually at triennial intervals, and the values shown 
above do not indicate the annual changes in the value of real property, but 
rather the trend over a longer period. 


The decline, after 1981 was due in part to the, exclusion from valyation 
lists of a large number of Crown and other properties which were exempted 
from rating in 1932. Since 1942 movements in the valuations have been 
regulated largely by: the. system of land sales; control. exercised: by the 
Commonwealth Government’ under National Security Regulations. until’ 
September, 1948, and-then by the State Government. 


The ratio of assessed annual value to improved capital value in 1948 was 
4.5 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 7.9 per cent. in the suburbs, 8.0: per 
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cent. in Newcastle and 7.9 per cent. in country municipalities. As the 
assessed annual value is nine-tenths of the actual annual value, the pro- 
portions (per cent. of annual: value ‘to'improved value ‘were ’5:per -cerit., 8.8 
per cent., 8.9 per carit., and 8:8 per cent., respectively. 


In‘ the City ‘of ‘Sydney the agpyegate intproved capital value of ‘pro- 
petties is derived by capitdliving ‘the ‘fair average rezital at 3 ‘per cent. 
For this ‘redson' the ‘ratio of the assessed annual to the capital values of 
city ‘propérties is lower than ‘the ratios ‘for properties in suburban and 
coutitry’ musidlpalities. 


RATING BY LOCAL GOVERNING BODIES. 


The City of Sydney, the municipalities and shires operating under the 
Local Government Act, and special boards constituted to administer 
water, sewerage and drainage works levy rates within the areas served by 
them, The amount of rates levied by the councils and the boards during 
the years 1944 to 1948 is shown in Tables 651 and 652 of this Year Book, 
where local rating is considered conjointly with other forms of taxation 
imposed in the State. 


Levies by councils include ‘rates for general, special and local purposes, 
for the payment of interest and instalments of principal on loans and 
contributions to the Government on account of main roads, The following 
table shows the total amount of such rates levied by the City of Sydney and 
other municipalities and the shires in various years since 1921 according 
to the purposes for which the rates were levied; ¢.e., ordinary services, 
trading, and water and séwerage undertakings. In the rates for ordinary 
services are included rates levied for the purposes of the general fund, and 
special and local rates imposed in’relation to functions which are similar 
to those of the general fund; e.9., roads, health, street lighting, etc. 


Table 758.—Municipalities, Shires :and County Councils, ‘Rates Levied. 


“Rates Levied. 


Year, 
Ordinary Electricity | Gas ‘Works [Water Supply| Sewerage | Total 
Services, Fund, Fund, Tund. Fund, 2 
£ £ £ £ | £ £ 
1921 3,464,565 23,535 4,698 117,077 36,305 3,646,180 
1931 | 5,815,792 86,326 4,631 257,536 81,955 6,246,240 
1936 4,969,623 47,732 2,526 266,595 109;786 5,396,262 
1939 5,558,528 35,147 2,469 301,492 173,189 6,070,825 
1940 5,731,173 34,584 2,373 315,634 189,842 6,273,606 
1941 5,796,255 33,030 2,866 318,675 203,097 6,353,923 
(1942 5,864,778 38,045 2,193 327,728 207,388 6,440,132 
1943 5,902 ;497 38,430 12,277 334,431 207,807 6,485,442 
1944. 5,914,529 39,734 2,233 332,237 208,981 6,497,714 
1945 6,063,698 37,786 2,204 ‘340,307 214,985 6,658,980 
1946 6,742,581 | 32,734 1,852 | 366,169 | 224,970 | -7,868,306 
1947 7,217,224 44,993 2,653 402,279 246,208 ,| 7,918,857 


"The amount of rates levied in various groups of local areas, viz., the 
“City of Sydney, the suburban .and ‘country municipalities and county 
councils is shown in later tables, 


i 
FS 
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Ciry or Sypnry—Ratina. 


The Sydney Corporation Act prescribes that the City Council must levy 
in each year a general rate of not less than one penny in the £1 on the 
unimproved capital value. The Council may levy also a city rate not 
exceeding 2s. in the £1 on the assessed annual value. The limit of rating is 
fixed by the amount which would be yielded by a rate of 3d. in the £1 on 
the unimproved capital value and a rate of 2s. in the £1 on the assessed 
annual value. Where a city rate is not levied, the maximum rate is 6d. in 
the £1 on the unimproved capital value. 


The following table shows the rates struck and the total amounts levied 
by the City Council in various years since 1921. 


Table 759.—City of Sydney, Rates Levied. 


Rate per Rate per 
Year, £on Yield. Year, £on Yield, 
UY. U.C.Y. 
d. £ d. £ 
192] 5 750,742 || 1943 422 1,012,730 
1931* 3t 890,697 || 1944 422 1,011,982 
19367 | 44 856,438 |) 1945 422 1,010,590 


1939 422 | 958,652 || 1946 54 1,182,955 
1940 43% | 1,014,084 || 1947 5} 1,177,454 
1941 437 | 1,013,181 || 1948 54 1,176,125 


1942 427 | 1,012,495 


: * Excludes special rates for contributious to Government funds: per £1 on U.C.V., Harbour 
Bridge 3d. in 1981 and id. in 1936, Main Roads jd. and 34d. respectively : yield, Harbour Bridge 
£118,888 in 193] and £42,278 in 1936, Main Roads £59,273 and £41,436, 

The City Fund rate levied in the year 1949 was 6d, in the £1 on the 
unimproved capital value. 


Ratixe tnper Loca Government Act. 


Suburban and country municipalities and shires may levy rates of 
four kinds, viz., general, special, local, and loan rates, and some of them 
may be required to levy special rates in respect of main roads. 


Certain limitations as to minimum general rates and maximum amounts 
which may be levied in a municipality or shire are imposed by the Local 
Government Act. These are described in the 1939-40 issue of the Year 
Book on page 533, 


The general rate in municipalities has been levied on the unimproved 
capital value since 1908, and, with few minor exceptions, the unimproved 
capital value forms the basis on which special, local and loan rates are 
levied. In shires the rates are levied upon the unimproved capital value 
except in a few caseg where a small special rate has been imposed on the 
improved value. 
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The following table shows for various years since 1921 the amount of 
yates levied for all purposes in the municipalities, shires and county 
councils operating under the Local Government Act. 


Table 760.—Municipalities, Shires and County Councils (Excluding City of 
Sydney), Rates Levied. 


; Trading, Water 
Ordinary Services. and Sewerage. 
Year. daburb iliy-bE Country. sedate Total, 
suburbs ity ©: ‘unicip- 
0. Greater. |__| _ Total. alities Bhd Pedant 
Sydney. | Newcastle.) Municip- Shir Shires. 3 
alities. eS: 
& & & & & é & & 
1921 | 1,187,648 118,107 428,380 984,688 | 2,713,823 176,305 5,310 | 2,895,438 
1981 | 2,488,047 198,066 701,163 | 1,859,658 | 4,746,984 424,816 5,632 | 5,177,382 
19386 | 1,992,763 170,522 588,645 | 1,277,441 | 4,029,271 420,362 6,277 | 4,456,910 
1989 | 2,226,108 189,012 721,416 | 1,463,340 | 4,699,876 503,690 8,607 | 5,112,173 
1940 2,291,235 195,664 738,191 | 1,491,999 | 4,717,089 533,768 8,665 | 5,259,522 


1941 | 2,329,078 195,926 751,315 | 1,506,755 | 4,783,074 546,797 10,871 | 5,340,742 
1942 | 2,379,670 195,518 763,398 | 1,513,797 | 4,852,283 562,814 12,540 | 5,427,637 
1948 | 2,430,787 204,542 758,621 | 1,495,817 | 4,889,767 568,360 14,585 | 5,472,712 
1944 | 2,357,807 238,999 778,452 | 1,527,289 | 4,902,547 666,811 16,374 | 5,485,732 


1945 | 2,410,640 241,691 825,522 | 1,575,255 | 5,053,108 532,303 62,979 | 5,648,390 


1046 | 2,615,668 262,439 904,673 | 1,776,946 | 5,559,626 549,870 75,855 | 6,185,351 


1047 | 2,726,464 275,616 981,371 | 2,056,319 | 6,039,770 609,051 87,082 | 6,735,903 


The rates for ordinary services consist of general rates and special, 
local and' loan rates, other than those imposed for the purposes of trading, 
water and sewerage undertakings. General rates are levied on all ratable 
lands within a municipal or shire area, but other rates, imposed to meet 
special or local needs, frequently apply to only portion of an area. 


In 1946 the general rates amounted to £2,394,890 or 92 per cent. of 
the total rates for ordinary services in the suburbs of Sydney, £252,667 
or 96 per cent. in Newcastle, £773,745 or 86 per cent. in country muuicipali- 
ties and £1,475,449 or 83 per cent. in the shires. 


The following table shows the average rate levied per £1 of unimproved 
capital value for ordinary services in groups of municipalities and shires 
at intervals since 1908. These averages are based upon the aggregate un- 
improved value of ratable land within each group and the amount of rates 
levied—whether they were general over the whole municipality or shire 
or applied only to part thereof. Rates levied for trading, water and 
sewerage funds are excluded. 
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Table, 761.Municipalities and Shires (excluding City of Sydney); Average 
Rate Levied for Ordinary, Services. per £1 of. Unimproved Capital Value. 


Country. All Country. AM 
Suburbs | Greater Fore- Suburbs | Greater ‘ Fore- 
eel aed: (estes | euntel golng || *°AF- | dney,| castle. | Mune! going 
ydney. . patios: Shires, | Areas, ydney, | castle, palltten Shires. | Areas, 

a. d. d. d. d. d, a, d. d. d. 
1908 | 3-34 2-88] 2-66 1-08 | 1-76 || 1941 | 5-38 B47 | 6-30 246) 3-98 
1921 | 4-98 4-49 | 4-90 1:84 | 3-06 || 1942 | 5-36 543 | 645 229 | 3-01 
1981 §:05 4:77 5:46. 2-01 8-54 || 1943 5-43 5-48 6;40 2143, 401 
1936 | 5-29 5-56.| 5-97 2:20.| 3-71 |} 1944,] 5-24 6-42 | 6-51 246 | 400 
1939 | 6-42 5-48 | 6-32 244] 3-97 || 1945,] 6-32 6-49 | 6185 253 | 4:09 
1940 | 5-38 B47 | 6-17 2-47 | 3-96 || 1946:| 5-72 6-70 | 7-30 2:83 | 446 


The amount of rates levied, as shown in Table 760, represents the amount 
taken to account by councils as revenue, after deductions from current 
assessments in respect of reductions of valuations ou appeal’ and amounts 
written off as irrecoverable. Generally most of the rates are: collected in 
the year of levy, but there was a large accumulation of arrears between 
1929 aud 1934. Though the amount has since decreased steadily, as shown 
by the following table, the arrears at the end of 1946 were equivalent to 
25 per cent. of the rates levied, in that year. 


Table 762,—Municipalities, Shires: and, County Councils, (excluding. City, of 
Sydney); Overdue, Rates and Extra Charges. 


Country, Total, 
At sist. | Suburbs of | GitY Of a 
December. , Sydney. Newcastle. | yrunici- aris County Ordinary BL cee 
palities;. area: Councils., Seryices, Sewerage, 
£ : & & £ £. 
1921 113,342 7,261 | 136,888 | 101,287 538 359,316 
1929 218,985 - 18,776 | 222,711 | 271,375 376 733,173 
1934 1,052,823 68,845 | 662,114 | 834,804 1,533 2,620,119 
1939 704,976: 40,311 | 633;,965,| 824,696 2,056,,| 1,942,063 263,941, 
1944 511,234 19,963 | 576,791 | 745,054 3,982 | 1,620,086 236,988 
1945 451,023, 17,739 ..; 526,546,,! 684,369- 38,693 | 1,501,849. 216,521. 
1946 395,667 17,223 |° 478,540 | 620,662 35,946 °| 133515274 |° 196,764: 


—— 


For purposes. of comparison, the. amounts in. country. municipalities; 
shires and county councils should: be combined because; there: have, been 
amalgamations of: areas with. consequent: transfer of overdue rates. and 
charges as between these groups. 
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Rativa. For Mat: Roans. 


In terms of the Main Roads Act the councils of municipalities.and shixes, 
except the City of Sydney which was exempted at.the. end of the. year: 1937;. 
may be. required to contribute..towards; the,.cost::of. main: reads, which. are 
under the. control of. the;Department.of Main Roads, For. the purpose of 
the. contributions: the. councils. in, the metropolitan road: district,.levy 
rate and: pay. the: proceeds. to the, Department. The contribution by; the 
various councils is calculated at a uniform rate on the unimproved, capital, 
value of ratable property in the areas, ag fixed by the Department of Main 
Roads. The rate may not exceed 3d. in the £1 on ratable property and the 
vate on farming lands may be reduced to one-half of the rate on other lands., 
During the years 1925 to 1932 the ordinary rate was 4d. in the £1 and’ the 
vate on farming lands was 4d., and these were reduced in 1938 to 74d. and 
gzd., respectively. 

Contributions by country councils are based upon the amount actually 
expended ou main roads and are allocated to the individual : councils. 
according to the benefit each derives from the road works. The maximum 
contribution by a country council in any year is the sum which would 
be produced by a rate of. 4d: in the, £1 on the unimproved. capital value of 
ratable lands. 


Revenue to meet these contributions is derived by. councils either.by the 
levy. of a special rate or by provision in the general rate and is included 
in the particulars of rates shown in preceding pages. The contributions. 
for main roads totalling £225,262 in 1945 and £227,739 in 1946- included. 
only small amounts im respect of country councils. 


REVENUE FINANCES OF LOCAL GOVERNING BODIESi 


The accounts of municipal, shire and county councils in New South Wales 
are-on an income and expenditure basis, aud show tle income accrued and 
expenditure incurred during. the period,to which they relate. 


The form of accounts to be used by all councils, except the City of Syduey 
and the Sydney County Council, is prescribed’ under the Local Government 
Act: In. each. area there must be (a) a general fund, to which must. be 
credited alli moneys receivable in respect of the general rate, loans raised for 
any general purpose and loan rates levied in respect thereof, and moneys: 
receivable in respect of any. matter not appertaining to another fund; (6) a 
special fund for each special rate levied; (c) a local fund for each local rate 
levied; and (d) a separate trading: fund for each trading; undertaking: con- 
ducted by the council. The resources of the general fund may be applied 
to any general purposes throughout the area, such as administration, lealth,. 
reads,. parks, ete., and: the payment of: interest: and principal of loans,, but 
the resources of a special or a local fund may be expended only on the 
special purpose: or: in the: specified area in: respect: of wltich the rate. is: 
levied. 


The rates. and other. revenue of, the City. of Sydney are paid into 
and its expenses are defrayed out-of tlie City Find, in terms of'the Sydney 
Corporation Act; Separate accounts: are; kept: in. respect of; public; markets 
and resumptions of land, but these are subsidiary to the City Fund and are 
incorporated'in it. Conditions governing the accounts-of'the Sydhey County 
Council: are contained in- the Gas and- Electricity Act. 
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ORDINARY SERVICES REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


The functions of local government embraced by the term “Ordinary 
Services” are those which come within the scope of the City Fund of the 
Municipal Council of Sydney and the general fund of the councils under 
the Local Government Act, including special and local funds relating to 
works and services of a character similar to those covered by the general 
fund. The trading, water and sewerage funds are excluded, particulars 
of these being shown in Tables 768 to 777. 


A summary of the revenue and expenditure from revenue on account of 
ordinary services in the years 1936 to 1940 and in 1944 to 1946 is shown 
below :— 


Table 763.—Municipalities and Shires, Ordinary Services, Revenue and 
Expenditure from Revenue. 


Metropolitan. Country. 
City of Total, 
Year. Greater New South 
: Suburb: ae 
City of Municipal: Newcastle. | Municipal- Shires. Wales. 


Sydney. ities. ities, 


REVENUE (£.). 


1936 1,300,317 | 3,619,509 514,135 | 1,802,412 | 4,017,744 | 11,264,117 
1937 1,312,221 3,245,813 429,928 | 1,543,267 | 4,008,471 | 10,539,700 
1938 1,331,433 | 3,186,743 349,378 | 1,640,892 | 4,148,963 | 10,657,409 
1939 1,318,047 | 3,392,192 368,328 | 1,593,499 | 4,005,625 | 10,677,691 
1940 1,373,218 | 3,298,061 370,373 | 1,432,158 | 3,795,060 | 10,268,870 
1944 1,426,554 | 2,917,972 349,571 1,282,316 | 3,038,738 | 9,015,151 
1945 1,480,262 | 3,017,207 347,608 | 1,329,085 | 3,077,570 | 9,251,732 
1946 1,658,561 | 3,397,145 384,927 1,476,891 | 3,639,157 | 10,556,681 


EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE. (£), 


1936 1,360,739 | 3 662,181 505,600 | 1,826,137 | 3,999,574 | 11,354,231 
1937 1,349,739 | 3,325,736 417,899 | 1,582,256 | 4,016,820 | 10,692,450 


1938 1,316,313 | 3,294,869 417,022 1,639,586 | 4,122,483 | 10,790,273 


1939 1,344,448 | 3,400,955 384,634 | 1,566,528 | 3,959,150 | 10,655,715 
1940 1,343,699 | 3,279,119 384,754 | 1,407,488 | 3,754,052 | 10,169,112 


1944 1,340,516 | 2,798,123 360,721 1,304,844 | 3,151,087 | 8,955,291 


1945 1,330,360 | 2,965,925 347,008 1,350,955 | 3,260,347 | 9,254,595 
1946 1,575 413 | 3,696,633 354,321 1,554,764 | 3,922,583 | 11,103,714 
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Orpinary Services REVENUE. 


Rates form the largest item of revenue in respect of ordinary services and 
(vith interest on overdue rates) represented 76 per cent. of the revenue of 
the councils, excluding receipts from Government, and 64 per cent. of the 
total revenue during 1946. 


The chief items of ordinary services revenue in the years 1986 to 1940, 
and in 1944 to 1946, are shown below. 


Table 764.—Municipalities and Shires, Ordinary Services Revenue. 


Revenue Raised by Councils. Amounts 
Received Total 
Year, eee nf Sanitary Contribu-| Property ve. Revenue. 
Overdue nd tions to (Rents, Other. ment, 
Rates, Garbage, | Works. | Charges). 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1936 5,088,782 | 458,365 | 224,280 | 298,250 | 531,403 | 4,653,037 |11,254,117 
1937 5,198,219 | 454,107 | 327,293 | 283,710 | 574,333 | 3,702,038 |10,539,700 
1938 5,410,665 | 455,871 | 339,927 | 315,804 | 622,834 | 3,512,308 |10,657,409 
1939 5,661,128 | 462,270 | 304,584 | 317,309 | 572,218 | 3,360,182 |10,677,691 
1940 5,832,598 | 463,883 | 230,591 | 334,390 | 649,905 | 2,757,503 [10,268,870 
1944 5,989,175 | 577,003 | 111,522 | 389,740 | 622,983 | 1,324,728 | 9,015,151 
1945 6,127,732 | 649,086 | 121,466 | 379,791 | 687,871 | 1,285,786 | 9,251,732 
1946 6,799,071 | 670,426 | 293,351 | 426,503 | 865,886 | 1,501,444 |10,556,681 


Particulars of ordinary services revenue in 1945 and 1946 are shown 
in greater detail in Table 765. 


Until 1989 the councils received large sums from the Government for 
expenditure on unemployment relief works and as contributions towards 
the cost of extensive programmes of loan works. Government grants for 
these purposes and for the construction and maintenance of main roads 
then declined with the diversion of resources to war activities. 


Receipts from the Government in 1939 included £1,871,526 obtained from 
the Main Roads Department and the amount was £900,714 in 1945 and 
£1,146,684 in 1946, Of these disbursements for main roads in these years, 
the shires received £1,115,844 in 1939, £793,204 in 1945, and £1,025,880 in 
1946. 


In the metropolitan area and Newcastle amounts received from the Gov- 
ernment represented only 14 per cent. in 1939, and 2.2 per cent. in 1946, of 
the total revenue from all sources. Jn country municipalities the pro- 
portions were 30 per cent. and 6 per cent., and in the shires 54 per cent. 
and 85 per cent. respectively. In the aggregate Government payments to 
councils represented 31 per cent. of their revenue in 1939 and 14 per cent. 
in 1946, 
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Table 765.—Municipalities and Shires, Ordinary Services Revenue. 


Metropolitan. Country. 
RB eee Total 
evenue, Teater otal, 
eity-of | Suburban) newoastie| “Bunici- | -gutees, 
Sydney. palities, palities, 
YEAR 1945 (£.). 
-General‘Rates -.., «..{1,010,590 |2,192;858-| 241,691 | 699,758 |1,323,696 | 6,468,5¢3 
Loan, Local and Special Rates” at ne "O17, 782 nae 125,764 | 251,559 595,105 
“Extra Charges on Overdue Rates ..,,.. 1,066 19, 007° 979 19,146 23,836 64,084 
Total Rates and Iixtra Charges — ..,|1,011,656 |2,429,647 | 242,670 | 844,668 | 1,599,091} 6,127,732 
Miscellaneous Licence Wees—Charges 
for Gas, Electric, ‘Hydraulie,. Mains 
ete, | 295411 84,420 4,165 18,088 23,598 109,677 
Sales and’ Gharges for Services, “ete. 
Contributions to’ Works wie «| 20,750 533425 6,595 17,924 22,772 121;466- 
Sanitary and Garbage Services «| 87,510 | 141,240 6,628 | 200,179 | 213,529 649,086 
Parks, Reserves, Baths and Beaches 8,070 73,923 2,874 36,731 22,666 143,764 
Public Markets eae ve ..| 128,312 ie aa 22,181 8,746 149,239 
Libraries . aie aus ‘ies 2,395 ic ous 3,010 1,117 6,522 
Council Property oe Bisie «| 188,118 45,686 56,187 38,876 55,929 379,791 
Other ... é ses. Swe ».-| 10,109 | 119,199 10,453 52,888 86,020 |. 278,669 
-Total Sales and Charges... «| 485,259 | 483,473 82,237 | 371,789,| 405,779 1, 728,537 
Total Revenue Raised by Couneils...]1,476,326 |2,897,540 | 329,072 |1,234,545 |2,028,463 7, 965,946 
Government Grants— 
Endownent .... tee eo ea aa aa bes wey 177,388 177,338 
Main Roads Dept. ... aay 46,583 6,038 ‘54,889 | 793,204 | 900,714 
Subsidy for Payment of Interest and 
‘i ae on me Lown ass Sis ae 10,562 2,113 4,045 5,683 - 22,408 
ther ... ave oe ii ‘3,936 | 62,522 10,385 | ‘35,606 72,882 | ‘185,331 
Total Government Grants ... sae 3,936 | 119,667 18,536 94,540 |1,049,107 | 1,285,786 
Total Reyenue—Ordinary Services |1,480,262 |3,017,207 | 847,608 |1,3829,085 |3,077,570 | 9,251,732 
YAR 1946 (8). 
General Rates... ” .«./1,182,955 |2,394,390 | 252,667 | 773,745 |1,475,449 | 6,079,206 
‘Loan, Local and Special Rates wei ies 221,178 9,772 | 130,928 | 301,497 663,375 
“Extra Charges on Overdue Rates eat 1,125 18,148 703 15,142 21,372 56,490 
Total Rates and Extra Charges .../1,184,080 |2,633,716 | 263,142 | 919,816 /1,798,318 |6,799,071 
“Miscellaneons Licence Fees—Charges 
for Gas, Electric, Hydraulic Mains, ; 
ete. ase one sat one ee 34,138 “46,903 4,658 24,586 31,802 142,087 
Sales and Charges for Services, ete.— 
Contributions to Works oat «| 26,263 | 171,044 ‘9,747 ‘38,555 47,742 293,851 
Sanitary. and Garbage Services «| 66,962 | 151,623 7,367 | 209,836 | 234,638 670,426 
“Parks, Reserves, Baths and Beaches 11,090 94,937 3,735 44,080 | “30,658 184,600 
Public Markets ae oo «| 122,114 niet wae 28,477 - 4,003 154,594 
Libraries ie one aoe ‘ore 2,481 704 ia 6,619 1,563 11,367 
Conucil Property eos one we| 194,805 59,519 57,510 44,782 69,887 426,503 
‘Other ... one tee ean 12,547 142; 950 17,871 69,651 130,319 ‘373,338 
Total Sales and Charges... «| 436/262 620, 77 96,2830 | 442,000 | 518,810 | 2,114,079 
Total.Reventie Raised by Conncils.. .|1,654,480 13,301,396 | 364,030. |1,386,401 )2,348,930 | 9,055,237 
Governnient Grants— 
Endowment ... re a rae 179,912 179,912 
Main Roads Dept. 51,273 6,247 63,234 |1,025,880 | 1,146,634 
‘Subsidy for Paymeut Of Initerest anid ' 
eomeipel © on Loaus 7 ‘| aide 8,723 1,884 3,730 4,936 10,278 
“Other ... fit bss aS aa 4,081 ‘85,753°| 12,766 '23;526 | "79,499 1553625 
‘Total Government Grants ... eee 4, 081 95,749 20,897 90,490 |1,290, 227 1, BOL, Add 
‘Total Revenne—-Ordinary Services 1, 658, 561, |3,807,145 384,927 |1,476,891 3,639, 157 10,556, 681 
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OrpinarRy Services Exprnpirure, 


Particulars of expenditure on ordinary services, as shown in this chapter, 
are not preseuted in the same form as in accounts furnished by the councils 
subject to administration in terms of the Local Government Act (ie., 
all councils except the City of Sydney). 


The councils’ statements are composite in character and show in combin- 
ation expenditure from both revenue and loans. In this chapter expendi- 
ture from each source is shown separately—expenditure from revenue in 
Tables 766 and 767 and expenditure from loans in Tables 780 and 781. In the 
dissection of the accounts a degree of approximation was necessary in some 
instances, but the final results may be regarded as reliable statements of 
the expenditure by the local governing bodies on ordinary or general 
services. 


A summary of the annual expenditure from revenue on ordinary services 
as shown in the following table, is divided into two parts, viz., (i) Gross 
Eapenditure, being expenditure from revenue derived from all sources, i.e., 
revenue raised by the councils and Government grants towards the cost of 
councils’ services and for main roads, unemployment relief and national 
works undertaken by councils for the Government; (ii) Net Expenditure, 
which represents expenditure from councils’ own revenue; it has been 
ascertained by deducting from Gross Hapenditure the amounts received 
from the Government as shown in Table 764, 


Table 766.—Municipalities and Shires; Ordinary Services, Gross and Net 
Expenditure from Revenue. 


Gross Expenditure.* Net Expenditure.* 
¥ Debt Services. Pre 
ear A ‘0 i 
* | Administra- Administra- Interest. 

; Gross + Total Net 
tion, Works ' ; tion, Works | and Debt hy 
and Services.) ya terest, ee Expenditure. and Services.) Redemption, Expenditure. 

Redemption. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1936 | 9,633,387 | 836,617 | 885,227 |11,854,231 | 5,075,717 | 1,626,477 | 6,701,194 
1937 | 8,901,161 | 814,517 | 976,772 |10,692,450 | 6,327,325 | 1,663,087 | 6,990,412 
1938 | 8,794,729 | 877,590 | 1,117,954 |10,790,273 | 5,479,657 | 1,798,308 | 7,277,965 
1939 | 8,628,976 | 891,339 | 1,135,400 |10,655,715 | 5,467,908 | 1,827,626 | 7,295,533 
1940 | 8,089,496 | 887,358 | 1,192,258 |10,169,112 | 5,496,508 | 1,915,101 | 7,411,609 
1944 | 7,226,747 | 715,125 | 1,013,419 | 8,955,291 | 5,945,565 | 1,684,998 | 7,630,563 
1945 | 7,624,206 | 667,249 | 963,140 | 9,254,595 | 6,365,896 | 1,602,913 | 7,968,809 
1946 | 9,505,489 | 640,215 | 958,010 |11,103,714 | 8,028,620 | 1,673,650 | 9,602,270 


* Seo explanation in context preceding table, 


Expenditure on interest relates to amounts payable on overdrafts, fixed 
loans, deferred or time payment debts, repayable Government advances and 
other liabilities. In the accounts of the City of Sydney, the charge is 
ascertained after deducting from the total amount payable, interest earnings 
on a considerable body of investments not being part of normal sinking 
funds. 


Amounts shown as provision for debt redemption (i.¢., loans, repayable 
Government advances and deferred or time payment debts) do not embrace 
all moneys devoted to such purpose. For instance, earnings on sinking 

*13487—5 
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Table 767.—Municipalities: and. Shires; Ordinary Services; Gross 
Expenditure from Revenue. 


Metropolitan. 
. 1 
Expenditure, City’ Suburbs 
of of 
Sydney: | Sydney. . 


Country.’ 
Totali 
Munici- . 
polities, | Shires. 


YEAR 1945, 
£ & £ £ £ & 
Administration ... 84,026 | 205,243 | 28,841 | 130,896 | 280,816 | 723,822- 
Works——-Roads, Streets, Bridges, etc. 126,521 | 854,256 | 86,135.| 452,612 |2,090,168 | 3,618, 602 
Street Lighting wie ae 32,615 | 176,700 | 21,249 80,465 67,028 378,057" 
Sanitary and Garbage’ ... «| 147,802 | 824,210 | 31,614 | 194,724 | 207,639:| 905, °080" 
Parks, Reserves, Baths and Beaches |. 60,063 | 208,465 | 31,259 | 122,487 67,365 479,639 
Health Services ; bis 26,776 70,058 6,604 88,097 41,946 183,476: 
Public Markets ... 69,127 sine as 18,085 4,674 91,886 
Libraries’ .... ase 13,616 - 7,844 394 12,081 4,425 88,360" 
Housing ... on 8,689 ve ae 2,940 11,629 
Noxious Animals and Weeds: wee 1,614- sas 4,116 24,434 30,164: 
Fire: Prevention ... | 22,784 83,556 7,989 19,239 14,302 147,820” 
Donations, Hospitals, Public Bodies, ete. 1,000 19,515 2,314 9,827 8,618 41,274' 
Council Property, incl. New Plant, ete... 98,628°'| 148,976 | 16,036: 88,185 | 142,424] 489,240- 
Contributions to asin Roads Dept. ees 197,573 sed 8,167'| 19,522 225,262 
Other aks 108,946 | 114,126 | 18,894 70,742 "| 116,798 424,508) 
Total Works and Services... 781,854 |2,420,820 | 246,329 /1,249,223 |3,001,599 | 7,789,825 
Less Depreciation .., vas a 43,580 5,663 44,011 72,415 165,619: 
781,854 |2,377,290 | 240,666 |1,205,212 |3,019,184 | 7,624,206 
Debt Charges— 
Interest on Loans, etc., and.Overdrafts] 405,672 | 127,607 | 28,085 36,937 68,948 667,249 
Repayment of Loans, etc., including 
Contributions to Sinking Funds,.,} 142,884 | 461,028 | 78,257 | 108,806 | 172,215 963,140 
Total Debt Charges Bed ..| 548,506 | 688,635 | 106,842 | 145,743 | 241,163 | 1,630,389 
Total Expenditure from Revenue]1,830,360 |2,965,925 | $47,008 |1,350,955 |3,260,347 | 9,254,595 
YEAR 1946, 
& & & & £ & 
Administration ... ...| 95,879 | 235,876 | 26,725] 152,072 | 306,740 815,791 
Works—Roads, Streets, Bridges, etc, ...] 230,142 |1,284,284 | 88,150 | 522,085 |2,518,148 | 4, 632, 759 
Street Lighting nee a wl 84,284 | 183,106 | 21,048 84,081 68,493 | 391,912" 
Sanitary and Garbage ... see] 1545652 | 361,056.) 28,615 | 206,284 | 226,347- 976, B54 
Parks, Reserves, Baths and: Beaches «-) 83,488 | 291,348 33, 523 | 167,243 76,587 642,189) 
Health Services ... v ate 31,809: 92,065. 9 169 43,693 47,736 224,462. 
Publio Markets... or Sex eel 793977 Ms 21,3638 3,105 104,445. 
Libraries ... tee ave see ose 16,773 18,908 “694 28,949 7,800. 72, 124 
Housing. .. sey ae in 9,859" ave 2,380 2,189 14,428 
JVoxlous Animals ‘and Weeds‘ aun 2,856- Vas 4,508 27,696 34,660: 
Tire Prevention .. 28/005 | 104,672 8,700 21,877 18,748'| 182,002: 
Donations, ‘Hospitals, Public Bodies, etc. 22,054 17,074 1,120 9,473 | 7,049 56,770" 
Council Property, incl. New Plant, etc... “141,587 |° 214,712 "| 16,190 | 119,149 | 303,806 795 444 
Contributions to Main Roads Dept: a abs 199,266/- oat 8,411 20,062 |. 227, 1739" 
a to Qumberland cy, 
Couacil 14,689 81,828 ise 1,053 2,877 49,947" 
Other ous a ald 108,645. | 140,857 | 28,953 76,166 | 122,001 466,522 
Total Works and Services... «+. {1,085,234 |8,186,706 | 258,787 |1,458,787 |3,753,384 | 9,687,898 
Less Depreciation ... see eee xt 47,858 5,388 44,020 85,143 182,409 
1,035,234 |8,138,848 | 248,399 |1,414,767 |8,668,241 | 9,505,489 
Debt Charges— a ; ‘ 
Interest on‘ Loans, etc., and’ Overdrafts!’ 396,953!) 112,684°) 26,906.) 36,358' 67,229 ° 640,21 5 
Repayment of Loans, .ete., including 
Contributions to Sinking Funds.,.| 143,226'| 445,101 | 78,926 | 108,644 | 187,118 958,010 
Total Debt Charges 540,179 | 557,785 | 105,922 | 139,997 | 254,842 | 1,598,225 
‘854/321 11,564,764: 13,922,583! |11,1038;714 


Total Dxpenditure from Revenue|t,575,413 |8,696'683' 
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fund.investments: in. the ‘City. of. Sydney. are credited. direct to sinking fund 
accounts: and! proceeds: of ‘the. sale. of valuable resumption residues are 
invested and held for redemption purposes apart from the revenue account. 
A complete statement of amounts provided for debt redemption from all 
sources is shown in Table 785. 

Councils receive relatively: small grants from the Goverument in respect 
of interest and' repayment: of: loans raised: by- councils for:main roads and for 
supplementing Government expenditure ou relief work: Such grants 
amounted to £27,476 in 1945 and £24,575 in 1946: 


The net outgo on debt. service borne by the councils,. including provision 
for redemption, represented 20 per cent. of the total net expenditure on: 
ordinary: services in 1945, and 16.4 per cent. in 1946. Im 1946 the ratio. 
was 84 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 31 per cent. in Greater Newcastle; : 
15 per cent. in the suburbs of Sydney, 9 per cent. in country. municipalitias 
and 10 per. cent. in shires. 


Particulars of gross expenditure on ordinary services in 1945: and. 1946. 
are shown in Table 767. A similar statement regarding net expenditure 
has not been compiled because complete details are not available as to the 
objects on which moneys received from the Government were expended. 
A charge made for depreciation and included in the individual items of 
expenditure is deducted as a single amount from total expenditure on works 
and: services, This is done in order to remove duplication: which arises. 
from the inclusion in expenditure of (1) purchase of assets: from revenue: 
and depreciation of those assets, (2) repayment of loans expended. on the: 
purchase of assets and depreciation of the assets, 


FINANCES. OF TRADING: UNDERTAKINGS. 

In 1946 undertakings providing electricity, water and sewerage services: 
were conducted by municipal, shire and county councils, ice works 
were operated by a municipality and a shire, and gas works and. abattoirs 
by municipalities only. 


Exzotricity Traping Funps. 


i In New South Wales many of the establishments for the supply. of electri- 
city for public and private use are conducted. by municipal and shire 
councils and county councils formed: by groups of municipalities and. shires. 
for this:purpose. A number of the larger councils and some situated. in. 
remote parts of the State have works for the generation as: well. as the: 
distribution of electricity; other councils purchase supplies in bulk and 
distribute them to consumers. 


At the end of 1946 electricity services were provided by 81 municipalities, 
42 shires and 9 county councils. Of these, 20 municipalities, 10 shires and 
2 county councils operated generating plants, 57 municipalities, 32 shires 
and 5 county councils distributed current purchased in bulk, and’ muni- 
cipalities. and. 2 county: councils generated a quantity’ ofi electricity but 
purchased substantiali supplies from other sources, 

- The largest. undertaking:.is that. of the, Sydney County Council; which 
in 1946 distributed electricity direct. to consumers in the city and thirty- 
three suburban municipalities. It also supplied electricity in bulk to the 
local councils of nine municipalities and. four shires for distribution in. their: | 
respective localities, and to a private company for distribution within a 
municipality and a shire. 


H 
1 
4 
| 
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A statement of the revenue and expenditure of the electricity concerns 
of the local governing authorities in 1945 and 1946 is shown below :— 


Table 768.—Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works; Revenue 
Accounts. 


Year 1945, H Year 1946, 


Particulars, 


Munici- Shires. County Total. Munici- Shires, | County 


palities, Councils. palities, Councils, Total, 


REVENUE (£.). 


Electricity Sales ...]2,179,873 | 405,667 |4,776,953 |7,452,493 ||2,348,210 | 571,821 |5,140,082 /8,056,113 
Meter Reuts, Instal- 


lations, ete. ...) 240,956 | 57,488 98,610 | 397,054 293,829 | 74,116 | 128,950 | 491,896 
Government Grants] 11,266 6,516 4,109 21,881 4,929 3,213 3,252 11,394 
Loan Rates «| 10,773 | 27,018 vse 37,786 6,602 | 26,132 ge 32,734 


Total Revenue |2,442,858 | 586,684 |4,879,672 |7,009,214 112,648,570 | 675,282 5,267,284 8,591,136 
JAXPENDITURE (8).. 


! 
Generation, Purch- 


ace, Distribution, etc,|2,169,734 | 488,743 |8,995,897 |6,654,374 | /2,421,008 | 586,977 |4,387,568 |7,895,643 
Interest... .| 42,121 | 16,608 | 827,617 | 886,346 43,349 | 18,162 | 818,684 | 880,216 


Total Expenditure]2,211,865 605,351 (4,823,514 7,540,720 | |2,464,447 | 605,159 |5,206,252 |8,275,868 


Surplus ... +1 231,003 | 81,333 56,158 | 368,404 184,123 | 70,123 61,032 | 315,278 


The Sydney County Council with revenue amounting to £4,462,956 and 
expenditure to £4,461,181 accounted for more than one-half the revenue 
in 1946 and was followed by the City of Newcastle (revenue £759,674 and 
expenditure £709,277), St. George County Council (£804,901 and £271,200) 
and Clarence River County Council (£213,070 and £199,274), 

Provision for depreciation and obsolescence of assets is included in the 
expenditure and in 1946 amounted to £192,424 in the municipalities, 
£56,851 in the shires, £1,006,402 in the county councils and £1,255,677 
for all councils. 

The government grants as shown in the revenue are usually made to 
promote the extension of electricity in rural areas and in some instances 
take the form of an annual subsidy towards the interest and repayment 
charges on loans. 

The electricity undertakings of the councils expend large sums annually 
inthe replacement, improvement and extension of plant and equipment and 
in the repayment of capital indebtedness, for which purposes funds are 
obtained from loans, moneys reserved to provide for depreciation and 
trading surpluses. A dissection of these capital transactions in 1945 and 
1946 is as follows :— 


Table 769.—Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works; Capital 
Expenditure and Debt Repayment. 


Year 1045, | Year 1946, 
Particulars. atanial Gan Sindh nae 
‘unici- . ounty ‘unici- ‘ ‘ounty 
palities, | Shires. | Councils, | Total. || palities, | Shires. |Councils,| Total. 
Capital Expenditure— & & & & & & & & 
from Loans, etc. ...| 63,889 | 33,011 | 150,868 | 248,668 || 224,184 | 206,929 | 223,520 | 664,642 
Other tas | 247,189 | 66,812 | 898,675 |1,207,676 || 366,351. | 122,925 | 648,745 |1,028,021 
Total ant .+.{ 311,078 | 100,723 |1,044,448 |1,456,244 || 580,535 | 329,854 | 767,274 |1,677,663 
Provision for Debt 
Redemption --{ 98,156 | 46,770 | 446,747*| 691,672 || 100,238 | 42,227 | 472,181*| 614,506 


*Ineludes in respect. of Sydney County Couneil, interest on Sinking 'und investmenta £161,622 in 
1945 and £172,034 in 1046, 
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The growth of the combined municipal, shire and county councils elec- 
tricity enterprises is illustrated by the following table which shows the 
number of councils engaged and a summary of their revenue accounts at 
intervals between 1921 and 1946. 


Table 770.—Lecal Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works; 
Revenue Accounts. 


Revenue, ; 

Hoare Crue: ences L . aoe 
Sales. | p%sog, | Other. | Total. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 35 1,171,064 | 1,109,548 24,435 53,175 |1,187,158 16,094 
1931 111 3,751,004 | 3,502,547 86,385 | 146,407 |3,735,339 |(—)15,665 
1936 118 | 4,185,728 | 4,233,520 47,732 | 160,224 |4,441,476 305,748 
1937 118 | 4,528,825 | 4,601,029 44,851 | 187,387 |4,833,267 304,442 
1938 121 | 4,922,637 | 4,972,361 46,769 | 249,372 |5,268,502 345,865 
1939 122 | 5,338,943 | 5,362,395 35,147 | 293,041 [5,690,583 351,640 
1944 125 | 7,249,390 | 7,216,133 39,734 | 369,944 |7,625,811 376,421 
1945 125 | 7,540,720 | 7,452,493 37,786 | 418,935 |7,909,214 368,494 
1946 132 | 8,275,858 | 8,055,113 32,734 | 503,289 is 315,278 


(—) Deficiency. 


The quantity of electricity generated by the local government under- 
takings in 1946 was 1,231,483,000 units representing approximately 40 per 
cent. of the total output of all generating stations in New South Wales. 
In addition the councils purchased electricity which increased their supplies 
by a net amount of 479,207,000 units. 


The following table shows the electricity generated, purchased and sold 
by the various groups of councils in 1945 and 1946 :— 


Table 771.—Local Government, N.S.W.; Electricity Generated, 
Purchased and Sold. 


Thousand kWh, 


j 
Year 1945, Year 1946, 
Council, 
Generate. |Porchase, Sold. Generated.| Purchased, Sold. 
SSS 

| | 

County Councils— | 
ayer ive «..| 1,016,912 sos 901,978 |; 1,139,416 i 959,148 
St. George ; ate 52,055 43,352 a 60,634 52,088 
Clarence River 85,155 33 29,314 27,507 12,109 32,663 
Other id 7,663 20,640 24,954 7,475 81,581 33,423 
Municipalities 49,473 353,912 370,104 64,151 393,604 403,077 
Shires or oe 2,399 79,742 73,847 2,984 97,804 88,479 
Gross Total .-| 1,111,607 | 506,382 | 1,443,549 || 1,231,488 | 595,782 | 1,568,723 
Less purchases between councils 93,128 93,128 116,525 116,525 
Net Total ... «| 1,111,607 418,254 1,350,421 |) 1,231,483 479,207 | 1,452,198 
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"The following summary of the balance sheets of :the :electricity:.mders 
otakings.of municipal, shire-and-county councils.shows the.extent of. capital 
“a vanmestment:and.Joan. debt ioutstanding at :81sti December, .1946:— 


Table 7.7.2,—Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works; 
Balance.,Sheets, .1946. 


Municipelities, County Councils, 
‘Particulars, @ Shires. it@otal, 
reater P i 8t.? ny 
|iMew= | Other, Sydney. George, Other. 
castle, I 
LIABILITIES (£,). 
i:@apltal Debt “sits a] '262,150] °': 851,980! +627,9B6]) 16855,788) (157,709) 1,274,820 /(191030,541 
ss Ovendrafts ... ane oh eat 100,590 92,438) 4,825 69,056 1356,909 
r Creditors, etc. ‘a aie 85,944) 189,214 88,190]| 1,144,217 36,096 65,419) ,.1,609,080 
Total Liabilities ... on 348,094 1,231,798] 808,614/) 17,004,830] 198,895] 1,409,804] 20,996,530 
ASSETS (£,). 
Land, Plant, ete. ... ...{ 1,114,860] 3,175,051] 1,484,698]/ 16,094,766) 698,054) 1,474,045] 23,876,474 
Debtors on ng tad 79,122) 879,375] 185,805 590,793) 28,893) 91,936 | 1,305,924 
* 'Gash.and Investments— 
‘frading Accounts a 68,488) 332:646 61,814]/ 1,183,884! 47,862, 99,494 1,704,188 
Reserve Accounts sts 95,050 79,140 84,862)) 4;721;947) 46,800 95,828) 5,123,627 
Loan Accounts ... on 9,859 85,336) 115,967 8,000 64,222 283,384 
Total Assets... «..| 1,367,379] 4,051,548) 1,833,146]| 22:591}390)'''714,609| 1,825,525] 32,383,507 
4 Jixcess of Assets ...| 1,019,285] 2,819,755, 1,024,582|| 5,586,560] 520,714] 416,221] 11,887,067 
a 
i 


included in assets. 


The capital indebtedness comprises debenture loans £19,009,252, repay- 
able advances from State Government, £5,125, time payment debts, £14,989 
arid loans’from other funds ‘of the councils, £1,175. 


This capital indebted- 


ness was offset by sinking funds for debt redemption totalling £4,521,019 


‘The surplus funds of the Sydney County Council included the following 
-reserves: General, £200,906, Sinking Fund,’ £4,475,542, and Insurance Fund, 


9$282,077. ‘The value of plant, ete., included capitalised charges for loan 
iiscounts-and flotation expenses, £160,414, which are written off by annual 
charges to revenue. The capital cost of land, plant, etc., with stores on 
chand, amounted to £27,184,555, being reduced to £16,094,766 by the deduc- 
‘tion ‘of depreciation reserve, £11,089;789. 
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ira 


:Gasworgks (Crapive .Funps. 
The supply of codl gas for lighting and ‘heating in ‘New ‘South ‘Wales 
Asimainly the pravince of ,private. companies. 


The gasworks operated by municipal councils are situated in country 
downs; they numbered 21 in 1921, 18 in 1989, 19 in'1945, and 21 in 1946. 
_.A summary of their revenue accounts in various years since 1921 is shown 


below. :— 
Table 773,—Lacal Government, !N!S.W.; Gasworks Revenue Accounts. 
‘Revenue, 
Year . , Surplus 
. Rete. ther. Total, 
Gas. Residuals, 

£ £ £ £ & £ £ 
1921 (145,261 | "135,629 12,534 4,698 ‘4,646 | 157,507 12,246 
1931 =) + .106,317 | 90;382 | 13,419 4,631 3,376 | 111,768 5,441 
1936 89,181 71,549 12,954 2,526 4,298 915327 | 2,146 
1937 92,087 71,522, 13,959 2,864 8,699 | 97,044 4,957 
L938 95,708 74,106 14,388 2,401 3,049 93,944 |(—) 1,764 
; 1939 (97,316 "75,075 13,681 2,469 5,028 | 96,253 |(—) 1,063 
1944 186,350 | 137,872') 35,871 2,233 11,742 | 187,718 1,368 
1945 194,358 | 141,415 31,263 2,204 17,780 | 192,662 |(—) 1,696 
1946 211,247 156,335 33,923 1,852 24,284 | 216,394 6,147 


“Qther” yevenue includes grants from electricity trading funds and 
Government grants; the former grants -amounted to £7,404 in 1045 .and 
£6,719 in 1946, and the latter to £250 in 1945. The charges included in 
expenditure for depreciation of assets amounted to £19,133 in 1945 and 
.£18;672. in 1946, and for interest .on loans, overdrafts, etc., to £3,269 and 
£3,384 in the respective ‘years. 


The gas manufactured measured 497,358,000 cubic feet in 1945 and 
.51'9,796;000 “cubic ‘feet in 1946, and sales of gas were 384,716,000 and 
:400;180,000 ceubic. feet, srespectively. The average ‘price realised per 1,000, 

cubic feet of gas sold was 7s. 4d. in 1945 and 7s, 10d. in! 2946. 
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The balance sheets of the municipal gasworks trading undertakings at 
81st December, 1946, are summarised in the following statement :— 


Table 774.—Local Government, N.S.W.; Gasworks Balance Sheets, 1946. 


Liabilities, Assets. 
* 07 97 
ildi: . 407,1 
Cepiene acs. dee aaa oe | ates lene stock, plant, ko 
* ads 604 
Sundry creditors, etc. ... ve. 40,650 Deere 2 He : 70.8 
Cash and Investments— 
Overdraft se no «. 40,576 
rr Trading Accounts ae a. 4,666 
Total Liabilities wos we. 212,435 Reserve Accounts ite we =6«: 12,148 
Excess of Assets ... we +. 282,847 Loan Accounts... eek wee = 42,672 
Total... is w+ £495,282 Total... ves os £495 ,282 


The capital debt comprised debenture loans £108,950, repayable advances 
from the Government £1,878 and loans from other funds £20,381. 


Capital expenditure on the acquisition and improvement of assets 
amounted to £27,470 in 1945 and £55,124 in 1946, including £6,866 and 
£23,348, respectively, from loan funds, Repayments of capital debt totalled 
£4,171 in 1945 and £5,453 in 1946, 


Water Suppity AND SEWERAGE FuNDS. 


The water supply and sewerage systems of the metropolitan and New- 
castle districts and Broken Hill are administered by statutory boards, 
representative of the State Government and the local councils, and several 
water storage systems are under direct Government control. The larger 
systems are described on page 898 et seg. The Grafton and South Grafton 
Water Board administers water supply services within the municipalities 
of Grafton aud South Grafton. Other domestic water supply and sewerage 
works in New South Wales, except those associated with irrigation schemes, 
are vested in municipal, shire and county councils. 


Until 1935 the water and sewerage works, as a general rule, were 
constructed by the State, and transferred on completion to the local 
councils, which were required to repay the capital cost, with interest, 
over periods fixed in relation to the durability of the works. Since 1935 
the construction of new works has, in many instances, been undertaken 
by the councils from loans raised for the purpose, with the State bearing 
portion of the capital cost. On many of the loans raised by the councils 
the State pays part of the annual charges. 


Arrangements between the State Government and councils for the repay- 
ment of the cost of works constructed by the State were modified by the 
Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage (Debts) Act, 1937, which 
expired on 30th June, 1940. It provided for writing off part of the 
indebtedness to the State, and authorised the councils to raise loans to 
repay the remainder. The sum of £806,656 was written off and £8,279,388 
was accepted by the State in full settlement of the debts, amounting in the 
aggregate to £4,086,044, 
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At 31st December, 1946, country water supply services were conducted or 
were under construction by seventy-three municipalities, forty-two shires 
and five county councils, and country sewerage services by fifty-one 
municipalities, ten shires and one county council. 


The following table summarises the revenue accounts of the undertakings 
for the years 1945 and 1946:— 


Table 775.—-Local Government, N.S.W., Water and Sewerage; Revenue 


Accounts, 
Year 1945, Year 1946, 
Particulars, ee 
tole County tole County 
utdes Shires, |Councils, ‘Total. Tonle Shires, |Councils.| ‘Total, 
| 
WATER SUPPLY (&.). 
Revenue— 
Rates... ave ..| 288,386 | 57,876 | 49,595 | 340,307 || 289,709 | 68,044 | 62,516 | 366,169 
Water Sales... sal 137,690 | 38,924 | 88,965 | 205,579 || 188,881 | 88,048 | 84,644 | 201,618 
Government Grants ...| 45,597 7,947 | 42,681 | 96,175 41,209 | 18,770 | 54,522 | 109,501 
Other... oe ee} 16,175 4,394 5,870 | 25,430 15,174 4,343 6,588 | 26,055 
Total... »».{ 431,798 | 103,641 | 132,061 | 667,500 |) 429,923 | 115,100 | 158,220 | 703,243 
Expenditure eo ...| 378,027 | 97,990 | 98,200 | 569,217 || 381,237 | 04,699 | 110,889 | 586,826 
Surplus... 4 | 58,771 | 6,651 | 38,861 | 98,283 || 48,686 | 20,401 | 47,381 | 116,418 
t 
SEWERAGE (£.), 
Revenue— 
Rates... one -..| 185,071 / 16,580 | 18,884 | 214,085 |/ 194,759 | 16,872 | 13,389 | 224,970 
Government Grants .,.| 26,476 4,810 1,073 | 82,869 || 25,904 7,034 1,248 | 34,781 
Other... one «| 26,690 1,945 1,178 | 29,813 82,150 3,910 1,098 | 37,158 
Total... «| 288,287 | 28,285 | 15,685 | 277,157 || 252,818 | 28,416 | 15,680 | 296,009 
Expenditure oan ...| 220,506 | 20,819 | 18,198 | 254,108 || 228,004 | 22,094 | 14,864 | 265,862 
Surplus. see 17,644 | 2,966 | 2,442 | 28,049 || 24,800] 5,422 816 | 31,047 


* Including Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 


Expenditure relates to management and working expenses, depreciation 
and interest. In water supply works the charge for depreciation was 
£65,784 in 1945 and £55,002 in 1946 and interest amounted to £175,271 and 
£178,248, respectively. For sewerage works the charges in the respective 
years were £26,616 and £25,695 for depreciation, and £109,223 and £112,083 
for interest, 


‘ 
ae 
{ 
a 
aa 
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‘Particulars of capital expenditure from. ‘loan, ‘depreciation sand ‘surplus 
funds, atid ‘of -redemptions 6f-capital Indebtedness during '1045.:and 1946 
are shown *below:— 


‘Table 776.—-Local"Government, ''N.S:W.," Water ‘and ‘Sewerage; 
Capital Expenditure and Debt Repayment. 


“Year ‘1946. j "Year 1046. 
Ease Munici- County || atunici- County 
palities. Shires, Councils. ‘ Total. || palities. | Shires. Councils, Total. 
“Water SUPPLY (&.). 
Capital Expenditure— 
From Loans... «| 25,378 | 70,865,| -88,986 135,179 || 125,148 | 31,060 | 104,588 | 261,696 
Other... one +.| 166,603 7,951 | 29,708 | 104,257 || 74,698 | 24,994 | 46,281 | 145,973 
Total... . /91,981 | 78,816 | 68,639 239,436 199,846 | '§6,954 | 150,869 | 407,669 
Provision for Debt 
‘sNRedomption - eve} 1485642: | 10,726 | 14,689 | 70,057 || 42,006: | 11,956 | 16,892 | :69;854 


/ SEWERAGE (£.), 


Revie Sane = i 
‘rom Loans .,. we| 6,041 2,562 toe 7,603 || 16,242 858 a3 16,100 
Other ... en ve 18,195 719 205 | 14,119 || 28,455 6,085 1,019 | 85,559 
Total... «| 18,286 8,281 205 | 21,722 48,697 6,943 1,019 | 51,659 


Provision for Debt 
Redemption «| 80,018 4,055 2,329 | {36,402 || 30,987 2,805 2,408 | 36,200 


‘*Taduding Grafton and :South Guafhon Water Board. 


The capital debts of the water supply undertakings aggregated £4,394,088 
at 31st December, 1946, viz., municipalities £2,538,076, shires £635,215 
and county councils. £1,220,797. An amount of £2;615,589 for ‘sewerage 
-works consisted of £2,252,621 owing by the municipalities, £194,058 by the 
ehires and. £168,910 by the coumty councils. The.combined capital debt 
of the water and sewerage works was represented by debenture loans, 
£6,398,049, Government advances, £583,129, time payment debts, £1,628 and 
debts to other funds, £26,871. 


ABatToir TRADING FunDs. 


‘The Local Government Act authorises ‘the councils ‘of municipalities 
»and shires, ‘other :than:those in: areas -under ‘the:;jurisdiction iof the Meat 
Nndustry Act (see page: 659) to conduetabattoirs. ‘This: power=was exercised 
%y-only five municipalities ‘at the end -of 1946. At Newcastle the abattoirs 
‘have been controlled by the municipal council.since “1929 ; .previously -they, 
wero conducted by an independent board. 
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A.. statement .of the.vevenue anil expenditure of-the municipal abattoirs 
in .1945.and 1946-is shown-below— 


Table 777,.—-Local: Govemnment, !N.S.W.,.Abattoirs.» Revenue; Accounts, 


-Near.1945, i -Near .1046, 


Municipality. ' ; 
Revenue. |Eixpenditure.| Surplus, Revenue. |Expenditure.| Surplus. 
& £ £ £ £ £ 

:Albury .... rr 4,853 ‘4,165 688 7,200 4,102 333098 
“Broken Hill sie 5,508 5,062 ° 446 6,661 6,466 195 
‘(Maitland See 27,226 “27,366 |(—) 140 .33,778 295094 fh, 684 
Newcastle «| 488,967 461,301 27,666 460,637 454,894. 5,743 
Tamworth ova 8,412 9,456 |(—) 1,044 95576 95431 145 

“Fotal | “584,966 :507;350 27,616 517,852 608,987 13,865 


The expenditure ‘includes charges-for interest, £6,288 in 1945 and £7,056 
in 1946, and depreciation of assets, £11,793 and £12,071. 


Capital expenditure amounted :to. £30,292 in 1945 and £18,223 in 1946, of 
mowhich £25,476 -and £18,613, -respectively, was financed ‘rom loans. 
Redemptions of capital indebteduess totalled £11,430 in 1945 and £15,409 in 
1946. 


Assets valued at £511,860 .at 31st December, 1946, included premises, 
plant, stores, £367,592, and exceeded liabilities by £272,840. The excess of 
assets inithe Newcastle abattoirs was £242,366. 


‘The liabilities included capital indebtedness; viz., loans, £186,231 and 
amounts owing to other funds, £4,900. 


Tczr Worxs Traping Funps. 


Tee works are conducted by the Moree Municipality and Boorowa Shire. 
In 1945 the revenue of these undertakings was £1,518 and expenditure £2,428, 
avhilst in 1946 revenue amounted to £2,636 and expenditure to £3,072. 
‘Capital expenditure on assets in the respective years was £1,470 and £74, the 
former. figure including £900 from loan moneys. 


‘At 31st December, 1946, capital debt amounting to'£2,496 comprised loans, 
£1,672 and indebtedness to other funds, £824, 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE RECEIVED FROM GOVERNMENT. 


‘The central Government of the: State affords. financial :assistance to the 
‘Jogal governing bodies by supplementing general revenues and contributing 
“to the cost of specified works and services. Assistance to general revenues 
is.paid:in the form-of endowment to shires; also to certain municipalities:in 
-wespect .of portions of their areas which, prior to incorporation :in ithe 

municipalities, were constituted:as.shires.or formed part of:a-shire. 


‘ 
H 
ret 
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The individual areas participate in endowment according to an 
apportionment made by the Government in every third year. The matters 
to be taken into account in making the apportionment are specified in the 
Local Government Act, e.g., the necessity for developing new districts, the 
extent to which the council and the people of the areas concerned undertake 
to share in the development by constructing works or paying local rates, the 
rate levied and its relation to the maximum rate. 


The amount of endowment distributable annually was £177,500 from 1937 
to 1945 and it was fixed at £179,750 for the years 1946 to 1951. 


In addition to endowment, grants by the State are made to municipalities 
and shires for specific purposes. Large sums have been paid to councils 
which act as construction authorities or agents for the State in such matters 
as maintenance and construction of main roads and unemployment relief 
works. 


In regard to measures for the relief of unemployment, assistance 
has been given to the councils in terms of the Local Government 
(Further Amendment) Act, 1935, to enable them to undertake the con- 
struction of works and the provision of services which otherwise would be 
beyond their financial resources. By the Act the Treasurer was authorised, 
until 80th June, 1940, to make agreements with the councils for State 
contributions towards interest and sinking fund charges in respect of loans 
raised by them and to make advances to supplement loans raised by 
councils. 


Moneys paid to local governing bodies for any of the abovementioned 
purposes are included in the following statement of funds provided by the 
State or Commonwealth Government and expended by councils at intervals 
between 1921 and 1946. 


Table 778.—Local Government, N.S.W., Receipts from Central Government. * 


Sydne: tr 
Year. ond y Neweastle. ftuatel, Shires, atts Total. 

Suburbs. palities, ° 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1921 29,344 2,030 25,864 331,173 1s 388,411 
1931 197,604 11,276 142,900 828,828 ie 1,180,608 
1936 1,135,263 268,853 902,063 | 2,399,043 800 | 4,706,022 
1937 682,418 146,792 678,434 | 2,349,583 926 | 3,858,153 
1938 543,475 69,120 907,288 | 2,439,849 1,962 | 3,961,694 
1939 631,278 96,723 768,009 | 2,244,106 5,832 | 3,745,948 
1940 480,145 82,828 462,458 | 1,961,944 6,964 | 2,994,339 
1944 133,080 23,429 174,081 | 1,083,558 20,630 | 1,484,728 
1945 129,249 18,586 172,473 | 1,068,380 48,552 | 1,437,190 
1946 100,292 20,897 165,070 | 1,314,844 61,868 | 1,662,971 


* Including amounts to be disbursed by councils as agents for the Governmeut. 


A classification of moneys paid by the Government to local governing 
bodies, showing broadly the objects of expenditure, is given in the next table. 
Unemployment relief moneys form the largest constituent of those classified 
as other ordinary services up to 1940. A large proportion of such moneys was 
spent on road works and smaller sums on parks, baths, beaches and other 


services. Payments to water supply and sewerage funds include sub- 


stantial contributions towards the capital cost of new works, 
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Table 779.—Local Government, N.S.W., Receipts from State Government*; 
Objects. 
Ordinary Services, Trading Funds. 
Year sat Total 
. . Electricity, Wat . 
Endowment, foi Other, Gas ere and i 
. Abattoirs, Sewerage, i 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1931 149,533 1,028,486 312 2,277 | 1,18v,608 
1936 149,875 | 1,064,365 | 3,439,597 5,033 47,152 | 4,706,022 
1937 175,425 | 1,313,912 | 2,213,627 2,949 152,240 | 3,888,153 
1938 177,950 | 1,380,348 | 1,954,384 10,705 438,307 | 3,963,694 
1939 177,500 | 1,371,526 | 1,811,156 18,761 367,005 | 3,745,948 
1940 177,000 | 1,779,662 801,519 29,158 207,000 | 2,994,339 
1944 178,188 880,045 267,114 18,880 90,50] | 1,484,728 
1945 177,338 900,714 208,473 22,131 128,534 | 1,437,190 
1946 179,912 | 1,146,634 177,749 14,394 144,282 | 1,662,971 


* Including amounts paid to councils for disbursement as agents for the Government. 


LOAN FINANCES OF LOCAL GOVERNING BODIES, 


Long term borrowing by local governing bodies in New South Wales is 
classified for statistical purposes under three headings: (i) Loans, ie., 
amounts raised by the sale of debentures and inscribed stock to private 
individuals and financial institutions, mostly banks and life assurance 
societies; (ii) Government Advances, comprising repayable advances in 
cash and the cost of works and services performed or materials supplied 
by the State for which councils are liable; and (iii) Time Payment 
Debts, known also as deferred payment debts, relating generally to plant 
and property acquired by hire purchase and sometimes to work performed 
under terms of extended payment, 


Borrowinc Powers. 


The Syduey Corporation Act authorises the Council of the City of 
Sydney, with the Governor’s approval, to raise loans in Australia or any 
other country by the issue of debentures or inscribed stock secured upon 
the corporate rates and revenues of the Council from whatever source 
arising. The currency of a loan, including renewals thereof, may not 
exceed 50 years in the aggregate and repayment may be made by equal 
yearly or half-yearly instalments of principal and interest or through the 
operation of a sinking fund established on the basis of 3 per cent. per 
annum compound interest. The council may not exceed by way of over- 
draft an amount equal to one-half of the revenue, as certified by the 
Auditor-General, of the fund to which the overdraft relates. 


Loans obtained by the councils of other municipalities and of shires are 
raised usually under the Local Government Act, 1919, and its amendments. 


In respect of municipal loans, the Local Government Act prescribes that 
council may not borrow any moneys which, with existing loans, will cause 
the total indebtedness to exceed 20 per cent. of the unimproved value of 
ratable land in the area. It is provided, however, that certain loans 
expended on reproductive works may be excluded in calculating the limit. 


Loans under the Local Government Act may be raised by four methods, 
viz., limited overdraft, and renewal, ordinary, or special loans as described 
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on page 552° of the 1939-40 issue of the Year Book. The Governor's 
approval of a loan is required in all instances with the exception of limited 
overdrafts. 


Renewal, ordinary, or special loans under the Local Government Act are 
secured, firstly upon the income of the fund to which the loans belong; and, 
secondly, upon the income of the council arising from any source. 


Unless the loans are repayable by instalments at intervals of one year 
or less, there must be a sinking fund for loan repayment in every fund 
in respect of which a renewal, ordinary, or special loan: has been raised, 
and in each year the council must transfer to the sinking fund a sum 
not less than the amounts which were stated in its applications for the 
approval of the loans. 


Councils may euter into time’ payment contracts to pay for purchases 
or works by instalments spread over a period: of yearsi. 


County councils may raise loans if expressly authorised under the powers 
delegated by constituent councils. They are not subject to the limitation 
of borrowing imposed on municipalities and shires. 


The Treasurer is empowered on the recommendation of the Minister to 
guarantee the repayment of loans raised by the municipalities situated 
within the Western Division (and also the municipalities. of Balranald 
and Nyngan) and by county councils engaged in the supply of water or 
electricity services. Two loans raised by the Sutherland Shire Council: 
in London are guaranteed under special Act. At 80th June, 1948, the 
amount of guaranteed loans outstanding was £736,446. 


Loan EXxpenprrure. 


The following table shows particulars of the expenditure by local..gov+ 
erning bodies in 1945 and 1946 from the proceeds of loans raised by the sale 
of debentures and inscribed stock, repayable Government advauces and time 
payment debts. Expenditure from inter-fund loans is omitted, though 
included in particulars shown in previous tables relating to trading funds. 


Table 780.—Local Government, N.S.W., Loan Expenditure. 


* Includes Grafton and“South Grafton Water Board: 


Year 1945. Year 1946. 
. Loan Ixpenditure. | Govern- Loan Expenditure, | Govern- 
Object. _—______| ment: Ne me 
: Advances 2% vanecs 
Munici- | County /and.Time| Total. || Munici- | County | and ‘Time| Total. 
palities- (Councils, | Payment palities | Councils. | Payment 
and Shire. * Debts. land Shire, * Debts. 

Ordinary Services— & £ £ £& £& £& & £ 
Roads, Bridges, ete. ... 42,973 tee, 720 43,693 249,775 ous 750 | 250,525. 
Parks, Baths, etc. 53,165 7,400 | 60,565 20,079 sak 1,600°| 21,679: 
Public Markets 2,540 one 2,540 10,733 500 11,233 
Housing: o 4,695: 43695 .||, 107,282 tee 107,282 
‘Advances for Homes .... xa wa fe 22,587 Pes * 22,587 
Plant sae aia «| 28;414: 4,661 38,075 203;868 1, 154. 16,886.) 221,908 
Other ote Zus 1,936 1,936 9,959 1,764 11,723 

131,787 14,717 | 146,504 624,233 - 1 RTT: 21,500 | 646,887 

Trading, Lo eae } 
Electricity 7 . 96,969 | 150,868" 733°| 248,570'|) 421,556°|° 222,043. 9,393) 653;892 
Gas. 3,894) a ia 3,804:|| 18/080»)... 168 | 18,248 
Water ... 93,588 38,936 1,111 | 133,685 148,735 | 104,588 5,829 | 259,152 
Sewerage 5,396! | © _ 1,365¢ 6,761 12,361 see 8,739) 16,100: 
Abattolrs. 25,476 oe 25,476 13,613. ies 13,613 
Ice Works 900 wes sis 900 is as fen we 

Total: 358;010.'| 189,804 17;926.| 565;740°|11,238,578 | 828;685 40,629. (1,607,892 
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The expenditure. from. repayable Government advances amounted to 
£3,429 in 1945 and £11,692 in 1946, whilst time payment debts incurred 
amounted to: £14,407: and ‘£28,937 in the-respective-years. 


The distribution of: “Oxdinary. Services” expenditure’ as shown in: the 
table: is approximate. Only new expenditure: on. works. and services is 
included, repayments.of.old loans,.Government. advances or time. payment 
debts from borrowed: funds being. excluded... 


The loan, ete., expenditure of the local governing bodies in New South 
Wales in various years since 1929 is shown below. 


Table 781.—Local Government, N.S.W., Loan Expenditure. 
£thousand. 


Municipalities and Shires, 


Mettopolitan. Country. 
Year, |—————————| Greater | —————-—_-__ County Total, 
; Councils, 
City of New- Mani 
Sydney. Suburbs. | castle. dipatitiag: Shires. | t 
pie J 
Loan: ExpenpiturE 

1929 1,235 885 238 222 294 2,556 5,430 
1931 185 516 25 75 62: 58 921 
1936 106 244 36 136 159 33 714 
19387 | 138 808 156 717 686 469 | 2,974" 
1938 118 651 140 1,054 690 478 3,131 
1939 158 383 171 763 568 1,114 3,157 
1940 127 364 142 547 318 1,218 2,716 
1944. 8 15 80 239 30 84 456 
1945 60 39 58 87 114 190 548° 
1946 2 335 89. 438 3875. 328 1,567 


EXPENDITURE FROM GOVERNMENT ADVANCES, 


| 1936 os 50 7 228 41 si 321 
1987. |. 29: a 27 12 a 68 
| 1938: |... 10 He 11 5 és 26 
| 1939 ok 4 ow foo 14 10 39 
1940 ast 7 si sl <a a 13 
1944] és es 1 10 13 24° 
1945 |... zsh aes 3 1 bes 4 
1946 |... ; 8 6. l 12 
I. 


Time Payment Deprs CONTRACTED. 


1936 15 2 4 30 a 61 
1937" eee 18 vee 12 29 sae Bo: 
1988' |’... 9 eae 18 47 |: 14: | 88 
1939 ves I vee 15. 44. 15 75: 
1940 9 9 37 2 57 - 
1944 5 29. 4 ove 38 
1945 a 7 wes 2 6 eee 15° 
1946 ‘sas was ou 8 20 1 29 


* Uxclusive of Electricity Undertaking (now Sydney County Council), 
' t Includes the Sydney County Councll and‘the Giafton and South Grafton Water Beard.: 
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LOAN AND OTHER LONG-TERM INDEBTEDNESS, 


At 81st December, 1946, the gross loan debt on account of debentures 
and inscribed stock issued by local governing bodies in New South Wales 
totalled £42,058,772, against which were held sinking funds balances of 
£10,881,576. The net loan debt therefore amounted to £31,17 7,196, and this, 
with amounts owing for repayable Government advances, £809,457 and time 
payment debts £71,607, represented a total net long-term indehtaduess of 
£32,058,260, 


Table 782.—Local Government, N.S.W., Long-term Debt, 1946. 


Loan Debt. 
Local Bodies. peter ; evaeat Total, 
Gross Less Net Advances. Debts, (net Debt), 
Amount, Sinking Amount. 
. Fund. 
£& £ 
Municipalities— i e . = 
Sydney, City «| 10,857,116 6,056,470 4,800,646 ae ea 4,800,646 
Suburbs... wef 2,767,485 1,039 2,766,396 66,791 16,044 2,849; 231 
Newcastle, City ...] 1,063,274 ase 1,063,274 8,845 5,068 1,072,187 
Country ... «=| 6,186,231 21,368 6,114,863 461,128 17,481 6,698,472 
20,824,056 6,078,877 | 14,745,179 531,764 38,593 | 15,315,536 
Shires ere «| 2,636,970 283,680 2,353,290 196,049 32,931 2,582,270 
23,461,026 | 6,362,557 | 17,098,469 727,813 71,524 | 17,897,806 
County Councils* ..,| 18,597,746 4,519,019 | 14,078,727 81,644 83 | 14,160,454 
Total... «| 42,058,772 | 10,881,576 | 31,177,196 809,457 71,807 | 32,058,260 


* Includes Grafton and South Grafton Water Board 


The gross loan debt at 31st December, 1946, consisted of £A33,263,868 
owing in Australia, £st¢7,116,600 owing in London and $8,170,000 owing in 
New York. Throughout these tables the Australian and London loans have 
been included in Australian and sterling currencies, respectively, and the 
New York loan has been converted at the rate of $4.8665 to the £1. The 
‘London loans were owing by the City of Sydney £1,811,600, Sutherland Shire 
£805,000, and Sydney County Council £5,000,000, and the New York loan 
by Sydney County Council. 


Practically all the loan debts owing by councils under the Local Govern- 
ment Act are repayable by half-yearly instalments. Consequently their 
accumulated sinking funds are small. On the other hand, most of the 
loans of the City of Sydney and Sydney County Council were floated for 
fixed terms with provision for sinking funds. Therefore the accumulated 
sinking funds of these two bodies are large. At the end of 1946 they were 
equivalent to 56 per cent. and 28 per cent. of the respective loan debts. 


The following table shows the net loan debt under the several groups of 
councils at the end of various years since 1921; also the balances owing for 
repayable Government advances and time payment debts since 1936. 


Table 783.—Local Government, N.S.W., Net Long-term Debt. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


thousand. 


Municipalities and Shires. 


895 


Net 
At 81st Mefropolitan, Country. Gouin Amount 
December, |—— Clty of Connell eae. 
: Greater te ce ing. 
oCity,0f, | Suburbs, | Noweastle. |Municlpalt-) shires, 
Net Loan Dzst. 

1921 4,389 1,253 226 507 83 3,510 9,968 
1931 8,095 5,836 1,000 1,724 1,410 13,323 31,388 
1936 7,329 4,557 831 1,246 1,210 12,392 27,565 
1937 7,086 5,091 940 2,051 1,916 12,579 29,643 
1938 6,854 5,167 958 6,371 2,536 12,928 33,814 
1939 6,725 5,068 1,232 6,345 2,978 13,732 36,080 
1940 6,839 4,904. 1,296 6,863 3,056 14,618 37,576 
1942 6,111 4,017 1,200 6,643 2,786 14,291 35,048 
1943 6,737 3,526 1,150 6,464 2,541 14,035 33,453 
1944 5,735 3,074 1,087 6,382 2,360 18,730 32,368 
1945 4,972 2,647 1,051 5,703 2,004 14,253 30,630 
1946 4,801 2,766 1,063 6,115 2,353 14,079 31,177 

GovERNMENT ADVANCES. 
1936 See 377 80 4,726 658 70 5,911 
1937 a9 374 71 4,668 683. 130 5,926 
1938 : 320 64 1,636 595 ees 2,615 
1939 . 283 54 1,110 393 10 1,850 
1940 i‘ 241 44 697 320 9 1,311 
1942 é 160 26 641 268 14 1,109 
| 1943 - 123 20 607 220 15 985 
om 1944 : 101 13 577 236 23 950 
7 1945 : 81 8 489 199 82 859 
{ 1946 67 4 461 196 81 809 

Time Payment Debts, 
1936 - 113 3 47 62 10 235 
1937 a 108 2 36 58 9 208 
1938 : 92 1 36 87 18 234 
1939 718 1 30 94 20 223 
1940 70 1 39 111 17 238 
1942 Gs 60 10 16 29 10 125 
1943 ‘ 46 8 15 26 7 102 
1944 31 7 20 20 5 83 
194, 24 6 15 18 2 65 
1946 16 5 18 33 aes 72 


* Exolusive of Loans of Electricity Undertaking (now Sydney County Council). 
Includes the Sydney County Council and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 


Between 1936 and 1940 councils were carrying out extensive loan works 
programmes, but part of the increase in the net loan liability related to 
Joans raised to repay debt to the Government for water and sewerage 
works. The principal outstanding in respect of such loans was £3,194,827 
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at the end of 1989..: During the war years little-was-spent-on public works 
and repayments of loans greatly exceeded.new raisings. 


~The met long-term indebtedness. at the.end. of.1946 was distributed as 
follows :+-Electricjty works, £14,508,347 (45 per cent.); abattoirs, £186,231; 
gasworks, £107,743; water supply, i£4,884,359 (14,.per .cent.); sewerage, 
£2;583,748 .(8per.cent.) ; ice works, £2,496;.and general works such as.rodds, 
bridges, !buildings, parks and reserves, baths, plant, property, etc., 
£10,285,336 (32 per cent.). 


The following comparative table shows the amount. of indebtedness_under 
each of these headings since 1936 :— 


Table 784.—Local Government, N.S:W., Net Long-term Debt According to 


Services. 
‘; &thousand. 
»ARBIst “/Ordinary'|Hlectricity| Gas |Abattoir | Water bSewerage 
December.“ Bemis “Fund. cf >Bund. | Fund. ‘Sep ply vata (Patel. 
| NerLoan ‘Dest. 

1419386 | | +. {18,683 | .'18,723 "27 60 72 273665 
1937 14,780 13,974 24 434 430 29,642 
1938 16,272 14,251 22 Me 2,288 1,981 33,814 
1939 16,403 15,249 21 98 2,907 2,402 36,080: 
1940 15,343 16,118 “21 100 3,377 2,617 37,576. 

~ 1942 135208 15,372 34 “108 ~ 3,725 ~2,606 ~ 35,048 

1943, 12,060 | . 14,908 ; 29 126 » 3,755 2,575 npaA53 

1944. |, 11,804 | . 14,612 56 148 . 3,708 2,540 032,368 

«1945 9,837 14,345 52 173 » 3,719 2,502 $30,630 
1946 “10,011 | . 14,488 :106 187 . 3,887 2,496 31,177 

GOVERNMENT ADVANCES. 

‘1936 1,043 19 2 3,307 + 1,540 5,911 

“1937 1,056 17 1 3,329 1,523 7* 85926 

1938 961 16 1 1,357 . 290 2,615 
1939 730 15 1 878 226 1,850 
1940 625 13 1 575 97 1,311 
1942 430 ll 2 577 89, 1,109 
1943 347 10 2 538 88 985 

1944 310 ‘7. 2 545. 86 ‘4.050 

1945 257. 6 2 509 85 3.859: 

'x 1946 219 5 2 497 86 1809 

Timm Payment Dests. 
f ‘ 

, 1936 214 21 ie cay xis we iy 235 

. 1937 186; |. 19, 3 wah 208 
1938 197 30 5 2 234 

~1939 -190 “25 -8 as 223 
1940 M195 ‘21! ! ge 1013" * 237 
3942 ‘0406 q2 ay a wee 125 
1943 84 9 7 1 101 
1944 64 14 4 By do sdaeses TBS. 
1945 52 110' sgh am | 1185 
4946 365" 15 ih 1 ‘WZ. 


“‘*izicludes Iceworks Trading Funds. £1,737. ib 1945, and! £2,496: if 1046, notushown separately 
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REDEMPTION OF DEBT. 


Amounts applied in each year to the redemption of loans, as shown in the 
following table, include direct repayments to lenders where loans, etc., are 
repayable by yearly or half-yearly instalments and, where loans are of fixed 
term, credits to sinking funds in the form of contributions from revenue 
account and interest earnings on accumulated investments which are 
generally credited direct to sinking fund accounts. Repayments of loans 
from sinking funds and from renewal or conversion loans are not included. 


Table 785.—Local Government, N.S.W., Redemption of Long-term Debt. 


Provisions for Repayment of Loans. 


; Repay- 
Year. Metropolitan. Country. ment Total. 
city of | Suburban | Newgasth Gouretly ||| ees 
ity o uburban | Neweastle.|yes sys : ouncils, 
Sydney. |M’cipalities M’cipalities} Shires. 
£ £ £ £ & £ £& £ 


1936 139,519 405,569 60,761 181,247 | 108,943 664,827 266,717 || 1,777,683 
1937 479,498 447,626 67,586 141,098 | 185,859 267,786 265,429 || 1,704,882 
1938 267,553 508,988 81,075 172,865 | 174,387 281,901 252,011 |} 1,783,780 
1939 310,201 509,227 88,996 204,671 | 208,957 305,846 282,265 || 1,860,163 
1940 349,259 625,353 108,479 229,399 | 238,532 297,979 208,114 || 1,947,115 
1944 305,183 448,650 105,692 238,245 | 229,837 458,455 127,342 || 1,908,40 

1945 312,508 435,373 111,131 204,087 | 214,037 458,235 108,384 || 1,839,555 
1946 319,008 428,366 116,950 209,325 | 224,202 487,090 81,780 || 1,866,721 


* Government Advances and Time Payment Debts (e.g., £59,685 and £22,095, respectively, in 1946). 


Fluctuations in the amounts shown as repayments in the City of Sydney 
are due to the inclusion of special items, viz. the proceeds of sales of 
resumed property when invested for repayment of loans at maturity, and 
transfers to revenue account of surplus sinking fund accumulations in 
respect of matured loans. 


The Sydney County Council has in some years expended cash accumulated’ 
in trading operations in the retirement of substantial amounts of debentures, 
oceasioning fluctuations in repayments by county councils. 


MUNICIPAL AND SHIRE ELECTIONS. 


The local government electoral system in New South Wales is described" 
on page 863, 


The ordinary triennial elections of 84 municipal and 127 shire councils. 
were held on 6th December, 1947. In respect of the remaining councils: 
elections were postponed by reason of the amalgamation of areas shortly- 
before this date, or the pending amalgamation of areas. For these councils 
elections on. the basis of the new united areas were held in 1948; viz., Urvalla 
Shire on 4th September, City of Greater Wollongong on 9th October, areas 
in the County of Cumberland (34 municipalities and 5 shires) and City of: 
Blue Mountains on 4th December. 
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Information relating to the election -of 120. municipal and 183 shire 
councils on the foregoing dates in 1947 and 1948 is contained in the 


{féllowingtable = 


‘Table 786.—Municipal and ‘Shire Elections, ‘1947 ‘and -1948, 


‘ Municipalities. ; 
Particulars. : Metropolitan Area. City of | Shires, | Total. 
: ‘| Greater: Country. 
City of, Nee 
Sy dn oy. /Subutbant} castle. 

Electors Enrolled— : No. No, ‘No. | .No. No. No. 
Ratepayers Mee w| 18,501 8045972) 31,423 | 147,826 |.252,996 756,218 
Other as bes «.-| 148,997.| 707,322) 63,211 | 251,022 | 307,857 | ‘1,472,909 

Total Electors ...| 162,498 |'1,012,294| 94,634 | 398,348 | 560,353 | 2,228,127 

Aldermen or Councillors— . 

Elected after Contest... 30 327 21 839 596 1,813 
‘Retutnéd Unopposed_... ia 84 see 57 340 431 
‘Vacant Seats ae a ies 4 oe see aT 2 2 

‘Total‘in ‘Full' Councils 80: 361 ‘21 ‘896 988 2,246 

Contested: Elections— 

Seats ate s i 30 327 21 839 596 1,813 
Candidates ase Bid 114 807 57 ‘1,589 1,198 ‘3,765 
Electors Enrolled ..| 162,498 930,824] 94,634 | 390,785 | 434,426 |'2,013,167 
Electors who Voted— 

Sere 20 «| 115,088 633,607] 67,334 | 265,650 | 272,528 | 1,354,207 

Informally 6,896 49,900} 6,901 | 21,946 18,597 98,240 

‘Total Voters ... «| 1215984 683,507| 738,285 | 287,596 | 286,125 | 1,452,447 
Per cent.|"Per cént. |Per' cent.|Per cert./Per cent.|’ Per cent, 
Proportion of— 

Ratepayers to Electors 

‘Enrolled... wie abe ‘T1e4 30-1 133-2 37-0 45-1 339 
‘Voters to Electors... the 75-1 73:4 717-4 73:6: 65-9 72-1 
Formal to Total Votes... 94:3 92-7 91-9 92-4 95-2 93-2 


The elections were held for 253 councils. In the election of 141 councils 
‘all seats were contested and in 17 (6 country municipalities aud 11 shires) 
all candidates were returned unopposed. ‘Those for which some but not all 
seats were contested numbered 95, consisting of 8 suburban and 3 country 
municipalities and 84 shires. No candidate offered ‘for one seat on each of 
two shire councils. 


‘METROPOLIFAN 'WATER ‘SUPPLY AND :SEWERAGE, 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board controls the 
water supply and sewerage services in the County of Cumberland. The 
Board’s jurisdiction extends to a large district outside the County of 


| 
“al 
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Cumberland: and embraces: a strip of territory extending: along: the South 
Coast- beyond: Wollongong ‘to -Lake- Illawarra; 


The Board is composed of seven members. Two members, the president 
and vice-president;, are appointed. by the Governor. for a. periad of five 
years, and five members. are, elected: by the-aldgrmen and councillors of 
local areas. concerned to hold office-for four. years. For the. purposes. of the 
elections, the, mynicipalities and shires, have been grouped into five con- 
stituencies and one member is elected by each group. 


The, catchment areas of. the Sydney water supply are the Nepean 347, 
square: miles, Woronora; 29, square, miles, and Warragamba 3,388, sqnare 
miles, The water, storage. capacity of the-system is. 125,144 million, gallona. 
There are 92-service reservoirs in the area reticulated, with a total capacity 
of* 537;100,000 gallons, 


‘The: following: table shows: particulars. of services administered’ by the 
Board ‘in various years since 192! :— 


Table, 787.—Metropolitan Water and: Sewerage Board Services. 


Water-Supply; : Sewerage; 
. Length of 
Year ended ; Consumption, : Sti ormaweiter 
Both: Jane. Premises | Length of * Premises | Length of Drains, | 
Supplied, Mains, During Daily Connected. Sewers; 
Year Average. 
No, miles. | million: |° million: |' No. niles, miles, 
gallons,, | gallons, . |. 
1921. 221,886 |, * 17,701 48:5" 148,923 1,197 64 
1931 308,657" me 30,803 844 204,772 1 71 76, 
1941 368,700 | 4,541-7: 27,648 75:7 270;887' | 2, FOB: |’ 83: 
1943 374,717 | 4,582-8 30,530 83:6 278,922 2,755 88: 
1944. 375,285, | 4,589-7, 36,245 99-0 280,737 2,756, 89; 
1945 374,660} | 4,615-0° 41,107' 112-6 |' 281 957 2,760 93° 
1946; 878,277T |,4,656:8° 44,487) 12%:7! 283 364: 2;780 |! 99: 
1947 387,980t | 4,743-3 47,874 131-2:, | 287,Q98t- 25805): 147; 
1948 |, 400, ,O15t, 4 817-2, 44,682, 1221. |, 291,Q69T. 2829, 129., 
: TTT bs ate art al 


* Coniparable figures.not ayailable. fImpyoved. pr ongrties foy wiih eenielad is; stullubls: Recordy;, 
revised in 1945. 


General rates for water and sewerage are levied on the assessed annual’ 
value.of the premises; The rate:for water: was 94d; in: the £1 from..1934485 
to, 1947-48 and; 94d. in, 1948-49, For sewerage the nate. of 82d: in: the. &L! 
from 1934-35 wag; increased: to 9d: im 1947148; then to. 93di. in. 1948349: 


The charge for water supplied’ by meter for gardens, livestock, and trade 
purposes was Is. 2d. per thousand gallons from 1933-34 until increased’ to 
1s., 6d... in 1948-49, Water is: supplied without a meter: to areas; mostly 
small gardens, not: exceeding 1,000 square feet. for a special fee which was 
inereaged:from;8s., to: 10s. per:‘gnnum in 1948-49, 


Stormwater drainage rates are fixed in each area, sq. qs to yield the 
revenue required to meet expenses, interest and sinking, fund charges, or 
the Board may arrange that. the council of the area. pay, fiom its gerieral 
fund a sum equivalent to the proceeds of’ a rate. The maximum rate ig; 3d. 
per. £t' on. the assessed annual value. 
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The capital debt of the Board at 80th June, 1948, amounted to 
£51,185,094, against which were balances in loan repayment sinking fund 
totalling £2,014,526. 


Table 788.—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, 
Capital Debt at 30th June, 1948. 


Particulars. Water. Sewerage. | Drainage. Total, 
Due to State Government— £ Fd £ £ 

Loan Funds . : ees | 8,936,157 | 3,694,074 sie 12,630,231 
Special ‘Advances vs seis w| 3,440,485 1,562,678 ie 5,003,163* 

Total to State ies .| 12,376,642 5,256,752 fate 17,633,394 

Loans raised by Board veo] 19,844,335 | 12,772,323 | 935,042 | 33,651,700 

Less Sinking Fund ... eee eee] 1,097,782 851,398 65,346 2,014,526 

Net Loan Debt... tia ...| 18,746,553 | 11,920,925 869,696 | 31,537,174 

Total Net Capital Debt _ ...| 31,123,195 | 17,177,677 869,696 | 49,170,568 


* Includes unemployment relief Joans, £528,111. 


The Board is required to pay interest on its debt to the State, also a 
proportion of exchange and sinking fund charges payable on the public 
debt of the State. The rates of interest on unemployment relief loans are 


from 3 to 4 per cent. and on other loans and advauces from the State 34 
per cent. 


The Board, with the approval of the Governor, may raise its own loans, 
but the debt so incurred in respect of any of its services must not exceed 
20 per cent. of the unimproved value of the lands ratable for that service. 


A sinking fund provision of 10s. per cent. is required in respect of such 
loans, 


The authority to raise loans was granted in 1925, but the Board’s first 
Joan was not floated until July, 1928. In the intervening years the Treasury 
advanced moneys for the construction of works, and these advances, 
amounting to £6,495,000, were to be repaid by annual instalments of 
£324,750 over a period of twenty years from 1st January, 1930. The amount 
outstanding at 30th June, 1938, was £5,196,000. Then it was arranged that 
repaymeut should be spread over 40 years and be made from revenue by 
annual instalments of £248,314 including principal and interest. 


At 30th June, 1946, the amounts outstanding in respect of loans floated 
by the Board included £A2,500,000 at 4 per cent. outstanding in London, 
and £1,287,850 (dollars converted at $4.8665 to £1) at 54 per cent. outstand- 
ing in New York. An amount of £29,818,850 was outstanding in Australia, 
nominal rates of interest being as follows:— 


Per cent. Amount. Per cent. Amount. Per cent. Amount, 
£ os. d. £ £5. d £ £5. da. £ 

3.4 0 1,500,000 312 6 1,850,000 4 7 6 1,000,000 
3 6 0 3,544,300 315 0 999,700 4 9 1 500,000 
3.6 3 1,750,000 400 5,120,000 410 0 1,500,000 
3.7 «6 1,998,700 42 6 1,000,000 41610 900,000 
3.8 9 1,451,400 43 9 824,750 = 
311 3 1,000,000 45 0 4,875,000 Total ... 29,813,850 
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New loans (excluding conversions) floated in Australia in 1946-47 
amounted to £2,500,000, of which £1,500,000 bears interest at £3 6s. 3d. per 
cent. and £1,000,000 at £3 5s. per cent. In 1947-48 new flotations in 
Australia consisted of £1,500,000 at £8 4s. per cent. and £1,215,000 at £3 
5s, per cent. All were long dated maturities, with currency from 15 to 20 
years, 


The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
relating to the services controlled by the Metropolitan Board in various 
years since 1920-21 :— 


Table 789.—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board Finances, 


Year Working Interest Debt 
ended Capital Gross Expenses Net on Ex- Re- Surplus 
30th | Indebtedness. | Revenue. | and Man- | Revenue. Capital change. demp- plus. 
June. agement. apital, tion. 

WATER SUPPLY (E£.). 
1921 10,328,252 855,751 347,298 508,453 473,890 34,563 


1931 23,381,090 1,672,954 456,474 | 1,216,480 | 1,062,981 93,921 | 58,010 1,568 
1939 26,690,265 | 1,815,089 603,276 | 1,211,813 974,982 64,449 | 149,954 22,428 
1941 26,633,092 | 1,068,542 713,488 | 1,255,054 | 1,035,604 70,985 | 167,076 |( —)18,591 
1943 28,148,084 | 2,090,832 760,005 | 1,330,827 | 1,061,732 67,727 | 191,881 9.487 
1944 28,459,359 | 2,189,676 816,923 | 1,372,753 | 1,070,305 68,202 | 203,174 31,072 
1045 28,307,128 | 2,276,922 907,837 | 1,369,085 | 1,053,283 67,684 | 235,304 12,814 


1046 28,767,586 | 2,376,602 982,010 | 1,304,682 | 1,069,116 66,074 | 254,065 5 427 
1047 30,091,515 | 2,506,085 | 1,090,618 | 1,415,467 | 1,091,373 65,141 | 241,675 17,278 
1948 32,220,977 | 2,562,670 | 1,123,517 | 1,439,153 | 1,137,978 60,301 | 240,069 806 


SEWERAGE (£.), 


1921* 7,329,632. 615,615 229,441 386,174 341,675 aT aes 44,499 
1931 14,440,475 979,389 247,896 731,493 694,575 63,944 | 39,674 |(—)66,700 
1939 16,018,586 | 1,067,755 340,236 727,519 612,854 82,165 | 85,726 |(—) 3,226 
1041 17,276,689 | 1,194,262 388,688 805,574 655,195 36,695 | 93,436 20,248 
1943 17,307,729 | 1,341,693 493,290 848,403 685,005 39,315 | 112,117 11,066 


1044 17,243,266 | 1,370,968 623,898 847,070 683,346 39,566 | 115,843 8,375 
1945 17,165,633 | 1,379,075 633,969 845,106 672,644 89,212 | 142,484 |(—) 9,234 
1046 17,456,989 | 1,398,300 551,953 846,347 674,856 88,529 | 131,297 1,665 


1047 17,771,447 1,446,285 615,771 820,514 683,411 88,135 | 124,847 |(—-)16,879 
1948 18,029,075 1,554,141 689,004 866,137 688,317 36,111 | 180,287 10,422 


DRAINAGE (£.). 


1931 699,450 51,745 11,516 40,229 33,880 2,624 1,872 1,853 
1939 1,060,890 43,850 13,910 29,040 41,389 1,869 5,884 /(—-)19,202 
1041 865,652 48,981 14,612 34,369 43,922 2,655 6,386 |(—)18,504 
1943 863,263 71,699 18,644 53,055 36,664 2,279 4,870 9,242 
1944 862,256 73,996 24,751 49,245 36,538 2,279 4,929 5,499 
1946 860,903 75,300 25,633 49,667 35,0976 2,272 7,651 3,768 
1946 899,805 77,175 27,146 50,029 36,409 2,272 7,670 3,678 
1947 923,693 80,202 32,624 47,578 37,275 2,272 7,831 200 
1948 935,042 81,975 34,799 47,176 37,348 2,271 6,580 1,977 


* Includes particulars of Drainage Branch. 


The working expenses shown in the table include charges made annually 
for the renewal of works. Such charges amounted in both 1945-46 and 
1946-47 to £274,182, and to £264,182 in 1947-48, including in each year 
£23,456 written-off expenditure on renewals from loan funds which had 
been temporarily capitalised. The balance of the charges was transferred 
to renewals reserve account, which received additional credits totalling 
£29,788 in the three years, mainly from revenue surpluses. Actual expendi- 
ture on renewals amounted to £37,643 in 1945-46, £78,380 in 1946-47 and 
£107,882 in 1947-48, and the balance held in renewals reserve was £1,324,266 
at 30th June, 1948. 
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THE' HUNTER! DISTRICT WATER: SUPPLY A'ND SEWERAGE, 

The: first’ water supply: works: ofthe Lower: Hunter were: constructed! by: 
the Government under the-provisions: of’ the Country: Towns: Water Supply. 
and Sewerage- Act! of' 1880; In 1892, control of the: works was ‘transferred! 
to the Hunter District) Water Board: 


Water is obtained mainly from a dam of 5,000 million gallons capacity 
on. the Chichester: River and: the: catchment’ area, is 76' square miles. THis 
supply; is supplemented by water extracted! from. sandheds: lying; to the north 
of the Hunter River estuary. The source of water is rainfall: on :the sands 
beds, which are about 50 square miles in extent. A coutinuous yield of 15 
million gallons per day is. expected from. an area, of 80 square miles. being., 
worked at present. 

The sewerage scheme for the Hunter district has its outfall at Merewether, 
Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. The districts served are.Greater~ 
Newcastle, Maitland and: Gessnock municipalities and Take Macquarie, 
Shire. 

Particulars relating to the water supply and sewerage services of the 
Board, at intervals since. 1921. are.shown below :~ 


Table 790.—Hunter, District’ Water. and’ Sewerage, Particulars: of! Services, 


Water ‘Supply. Sewerage: 
Year : en ded de Consumption. 
3 une. Temises | Length of Properties. | Length, of, 
Supplied: | “Mains: | During Year. ees: Connected. Sower. 
No. miles: Million gallons: No; miles. 
1921 25,874. 463 1,711 47 12,218 148 
1931 42,631 861 2,905 80 21,471 200 
1941 51,082 1,022 4,510 12°4 31,890 Souk 
1943 62,121 1,041: 5,933 163 34,989 572 | 
1944 52,320' 1,055 5,791 158 363153 572 
1945 53,546. 1,070 6,413 17°6 36,802 : 57 
1946 54,489° 1,098 6;413 17°6 37,820 579 
1947 55,914 1,134 9 189 39,075 586 | 
1948 57,900 1,170 6,775 18°5 40;461 596 


The Hunter District Water Boardi consists of seven members. The presi- 
dent and, vice-president are appointed by the Governor for a maximum 
period: of seven years, and:.five members are elacted by: the councils of cont 
stituent municipalities and: shires to,hold office for: four years. 


The net capital debt of the Board at 380th June, 1948, was £7,093,975, vin, 
owing to the State Government, £8,118,005. and loans. raised by the Board, 
£3,975,970. The gross amount owing in respect:of loans was £4;118,000, but 
this was offset by £142,080-held in sinking-fund-: for- repayment. 


The Board is authorised, with the Governor’s approval, to obtain bank 
overdrafts. and- to; raise loans;. locally or: overseas, for the construction of 
additional works;. the. renewal, of loang:and the repayment, of indebtedness: 
to the State or: any, financial: institution, The State: Govermment will 
guarantee loans: raised..by, the Board, and, the Board, must’ establish, sinking» 
funds to provide for. their. repayment in accordance, with, the-tenms..of the; 
Governor’s; approval. 


Water and sewerage. rates’ are: lévied on. the assessed annual valie; 
In the years 1936-87 to 1947-48 the rates- were: water: 12d! and’ sewerage: 
15d: in the £1 on: ratable- premises; water: 9d! and! sewerage 12d. in the £1, 
with a minimum of 5s., on ratable vacant lands. Unless: fixed! by: special" 
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agreement the charge for water by meter is 1s, 3d. per 1,000 gallons, A 
stormwater drainage rate of ‘3d. in the £1 is levied on the assessed annual 
twalue uf a¥eas drdined. 

The ‘Board is. required to.pay interest and sinking ‘fund charges on ‘its 
‘loans, and.to,pay interest on its debt to the State at the rate of 84 per cent. 
‘together with a ;proportion of the exchange and sitking fund charges 
ypayable on the public debt of the State. 

sRarticularsofithe-finaneesrof the/Hunter District ‘Water, Board-in various 
“years ‘since 1920-21 .are:shown in !the. following. table:— 


“Fable 791.—Hunter ‘District Water, Sewerage 'and.-Drainage, ‘Finances. 


Year ‘| Working’ 

; ; : ‘ (Expenses | :Interest 3s 

-ended. Capital Gross : Sinking 

‘30th ‘Debt, |Revenue, |-.224 | on Loan’ |Exchange| “pn 4° Surplus, 
5 : ) Manage- | Capital. 

ee ment, 


WATER SUPPLY (£.). 


1921 | 1,472,074 | 116,820 | 59,895 | 135,556 a fe 20,869 
1981 | 2,847,998 | .235,825 | .77,706 | 144,720 | 15,578 8,117 | (—) 10,796 
1939 | 2,969;881 | 246,845 | 104,084 | 105,201 | 13/275 | 13,407 10,878 
1941 | 3,554;207,| 266,601 | 123,308 | 96;815 | 11,271 | 16,300 19,907 
1944 | 4,136,686 | :312,840 | i148,890 | 137,619 | 11:286 | 24,057] (—) 9,462 
1945 |.4,235,703 | 311,202 | 157,765 | 148,360 | 11,131 | 25,443 | (—) 31,487 
1946} 4,363,202 | 313,459 | 127,939 | 155,831 | 10.734 | 26,567 | (—) 7,612 
‘1947 | 4,551,502 | 333,165 | 144,455 | 157,984 | 10,524 ) 27,455 | ()_ 7,253 
1948 | 4,757,073 | 355,528 | 159,012 | 162,895 | 9,336 | 29,547 | (—) 6,162 


SEWERAGE (£.). 


1921 590,790 32,164 16,007 25,328 nt wie (—) 9,171 
1931 1,234,476 91,158 37,630 34,886 9,756 5,083 3,803 
1939 1,481,185 | 123,544 56,070 54,943 6,620 6,522 | (—) 611 
1941 | 2,023,707 | 144,792 74,854 46,920 4,049 8,628 10,341 


'1944 | 2,233,755 | 185,680 98,194. 85,004 4,035 | 12,421 | (—) 13,974 
1945 | 2,251,003 | ‘190,088 97,676 85,609 3,997 | ‘12,795 | (—) 9,989 


'1946 | 2,302,257 | 189,739 79,422 86,782 38,855 13,188 6,492 
1947 | 2,349,106 | 194,952 86,700 88,166 3,779 13,483 2,824 
1948 | 2,398,127 | 200,725 93,211 89,745 3,353 14,125 291 


STORMWATER DRAINAGE (£.). 


1931 634,326 aes _ ie _ oes tue 

1939 123,814 15,343 7,466 7,207 939 957 | (—) 1,226 
1941 114,097 17,478 10,837 5,208 524. 588 316 
1944 115,679 19,217 9,101 5,208 521 738 3,649 
1945 121,278 19,195 9,556 5,295 516 “B01 3,027 
1946 129,258 19,375 4,693 5,595 497 869 7,721 
1947 138,156 20,073 4,976 5,187 485 902 8,523 
‘1948 139,668 20,719 4,535 4,774 427 971 10,012 


‘Working expenses include amounts transferred from revenue to the 
reuewals reserve account. The Board was separated from the State:finances 
in 1938 and transfers between 1938-39 and 1944-45 totalled £333,520; no 
transfers were made in the last three years, and at 30th June, 1948 the 
renewals reserve account had a credit of £323,331. 
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FIRE BRIGADES. 


A Board of Fire Commissioners, constituted under the Fire Brigades 
Act, controls the public services for the prevention. and extinguishing of 
fires. Its jurisdiction extends over the City of Sydney and suburban 
municipalities, Greater Newcastle, Broken Hill, and other municipalities, 
and shires in respect of towns contained in them. The Board consists 
of a president, appointed by the Governor for a term of five years, and 
seven members, elected for a term of three years, viz., one by the councils 
of the Sydney and suburban municipalities and shires, one by the councils 
of the other incorporated areas to which the Act applies, three elected by 
the fire insurance companies, one by the members of volunteer fire brigades, 
and one by the permanent firemen. 


In each year the Board makes an estimate of the amount proposed to be 
expeuded in the various fire districts during the ensuing year, and of this 
sum the councils of the municipalities and shires concerned contribute one- 
fourth, the insurance companies one-half, and the Government one-fourth. 
Payments by the insurance companies are based on the amount of premiums 
payable in respect of fire risks within-each district. 


The Board establishes and maintains permanent fire brigades and autho- 
rises the constitution of volunteer brigades, which are subsidised out of the 
funds. In the metropolitan districts in 1947 the fire brigades comprised 
934 officers and permanent firemen whose services are wholly at the Board’s 
disposal and 268 volunteers. The country brigades consisted of 107 officers 
aud permanent firemen and 1,687 volunteers. There is also a reserve corps. 


The following table shows the revenue account of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners for the year 1947 :— 


Table 792.—Fire Brigades, Revenue Account, 1947. 


Revenue. Pxpenditure. 
£ £ 

Subsidy from Government «.. 185,048 || Administration ... = =20,024 

Subsidy from Municipalities: and Firemen including Volunteers — 
Shires «-» 185,048 Salaries 85 ie oe 518,153 
Subsidy from Fire Tnsurance Com- Superannuation hfe ww. 82,77] 
panies and Firms ... ... 370,096 || Equipment and Property Charges 34,557 
Other sae ast eee ... 15,687 || Maintenance and General «» 151,869 
Total Revenue... ««. £755,879 Total Expenditure vee £752,374 


In the Sydney Fire district contributions by municipalities and shires 
in 1947 represented 7s. 54d. per £100 of assessed annual value of the 
ratable land, and contributions from insurance companies and firms who 
insured goods with companies not registered in New South Wales repre- 
sented 19.29 per cent. of the prentiums. 


The liabilities of the Board at the end of 1947 consisted of loan debt 
£111,500, accrued interest thereon £1,580, and bank overdraft £39,438 ; 
assets included land and buildings £458,430, fire appliances £390,794, and. 
stocks on hand £94,232. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION 


The thealth and social well-being of the people of New South Wales 
are safeguarded and promoted by services provided by the Commonwealth 
aud State Governments and by private organisations. 


Every adult citizen is enfranchised and has equal legal status. Education 
is compulsory and in State schools is free. Conditions of employment, 
including wages aud hours of work, are regulated under the industrial 
arbitration systems of the Commonwealth and the State. Insurance of 
workers against injury in the course of employment is compulsory. 
‘Standards of quality and purity of food and of hygiene in its distribution 
are prescribed. Both Governments afford financial assistance to home- 
builders and under a joint agreement have undertaken the construction of 
dwellings. Conditions of tenancy are governed by State laws. Gambling, 
and the manufacture and sale of deleterious drugs and intoxicating liquors, 
are also controlled by the State. 


Age, invalid and widows’ pensions, war and service pensions, child 
‘endowment, and unemployment and sickness benefits are provided by the 
Commonwealth Government, which also pays hospital and certain other 
benefits for the treatment and prevention of sickness. Under State laws, 
-allowances are paid for widows’ children. There are State laws safeguarding 
the welfare of children. The State and religious bodies maintain institu- 
tions for needy and neglected children, aged aud infirm persons and the 
mentally afflicted. Public hospitals, friendly societies and a number of 
‘private charitable, educational and health organisations are subsidised by 
the State; all mental hospitals except one, and several public hospitals are 
-owned and controlled by the State. 


An outline of the public health services is given in the chapter, “Public 
Health.” 


Starus or Women. 


In New South Wales, women have the right to exercise the franchise and 
amay be elected to either House of the State and Commonwealth Parlia- 
‘ments or to the council of any shire or municipality. A woman may become 
a judge, magistrate, barrister, solicitor, or conveyancer, aud many women 
have been appointed justices of the peace, and some have been admitted 
to the legal profession. Women are eligible for all degrees at the University 
of Sydney, but are not usually ordained as ministers of religion. The 
‘State Jury Act, 1912-47, provides for voluntary enrolment of women as 
jurors from a date to be proclaimed. 


About one-fifth of the members of registered trade unions of employees 
‘are women, though there are few unions composed entirely of women. The 
employment of women in factories and shops is regulated by the Factories 
‘and. Shops Act. 


Rates of wages payable to women in industry are determined under the 
‘industrial arbitration systems described elsewhere in this Year Book, 
Matters which may be determined by the industrial tribunals include claims 
that the same wage be paid to men and. women performing the. same work, 
or producing the same return of profit or value to theirs employer. ‘lhe 
basic wage for women is generally about 54 per cent. of the rate for men, 
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and in some industries the rates of wages awarded to women range from 
45 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the rates payable to men employed in similar 
work, Margins for skill, ete., added to the basic rate, are usually the same 
for men and women doing the same class of work, 


A legal age of marriage lias not been defined; the average age at which 
women marry is about 24 yeurs. The consent of a parent or guardian or, 
jn the absence of such consent, of a court or magistrate is necessary to 
validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British subject is deemed 
to be a British subject throughout Australia. A woman who was a British 
subject resident in Australia at the time of her marriage to an alien may, 
while in Australia, retain her British nationality. 


Under the Married Women’s Property Act, 1901, a married woman is 
capable of holding, acquiring, or disposing of any real or personal property 
as her separate property in the same manner as if she were a femme sole. 
Her property is not liable for her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any 
occupation apart from her husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has 
no legal share of her husband’s income, nor in any property acquired by 
their joint efforts after marriage, but the husband is liable for all necessary 
expenses of his wife and children. In matters relating to the guardianship 
of children, the mother has similar powers to those possessed by the father. 


ReticIon, 


In New South Wales there is no established church, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all religious denominations, When the census is 
taken in Australia, there is no legal obligation to answer the question as 
to religion. A classification of the population according to religion, as 
recorded at the censuses of 19383 and 1947, is shown below; those not 
stating religion represented 12.4 and 11.1 per cent. of the total population 
at the respective censuses :— 


Table 793.—Religion of the Population—N.S.W.—Census, 1933 and 1947. 


<. Proportion Per Cent. 
Number of Persons. of Total stating Religion, 
Religion. 
1933, 1947. 1933. 1947, 
Christian— 
ae "Roman (0) aie one 1,148,198 1,293,964 49°63 48°78. 
Catholic, Roman (a ath tee 489,163 268,496 , . 
Catholic’ (@) .. tee, sae 66,943 408,497 } Balt 25°62 
Presbyterian oer os Sots 257,522 262,166 11:18 9°88. 
Methodist ... eee oe wee 203,042 246,876 8°81 9°31 
Baptist - ais ey, 29,081 34,035 1:30 1:32 
Congregational wee oes oa 20,274 19,331 "88 73 
Salvation Army... das ue 9,610 10,871 “42 “AL 
Church of Christ ... gf nr 8,658 10,269 “38 39 
Other Christian... 5s wae 54,203 66,763 2°35 2°52 
Total Christian wae mary 2,282,889 2,622,168 99°09 98°86. 
Non-Christian— 
Hebrew eae aoe hid iis 10,305 13,194 “45 50 
Other ae nas 1,823 1,409 08 "05 
Indefinite, No ‘Religion ies ist 8,796 15,537 38 *5O 
No reply ae os ie 297,034 332,530 — fad 
Total Population... wae 2,600,847 2,084,838 


{a) 80 described on Individual Census schedules. 
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SoctaAL WELFARE SERVICES. 


Social welfare services of the State Government include the services 
concerned with industrial hygiene, industrial training and employment, and 
the social aid service under the control of the Minister for Labour and 
Industry and Social Welfare, as well as the child welfare services 
administered by the Minister for Education. 


State systems of family allowances and widows’ pensions have been 
replaced in recent years by Commonwealth systems, though the State 
supplements widows’ pensions by providing allowances for their children. 
Age pensions, invalid pensions, war peusious, maternity allowances, un- 
employment, sickness and hospital bencfits are provided by the Common- 
wealth Government. These schemes, with the exception of war pensions 
and hospital benefits, are adininistered by the Commonwealth Departinent 
of Social Services. 


The Commonwealth Government has entered into reciprocal agreements 
with other countries in relation to pensions and other social benefits. 


GoverNMENTAL Exprenprturr on Heauro anp Socran AMELIORATION 
in New Sourn Watrs. 


The expenditure from revenue by State and Commonwealth Goyern- 
ments on health, charitable relief, family allowances, pensions for the 
aged and invalid, widows’ pensions and other social services in New South 
Wales is shown below. ‘The expenditure upon public health, details of 
which are given in Table 829, is subject to the reservations noted in 
connection with that table, and the statement excludes costs of administra- 
tion of Commonwealth pensions, etc. Expenditure from loans (and capital 
charges upon such loans) for works connected with ameliorative objects 
is also excluded. 


State expenditure on health increased from £2,268,286 in the pre-war year 
to £6,671,829 in 1947-48; the principal items related to hospitals on which 
expenditure was £1,970,345 and £5,957,565 in the respective years. On the 
other hand, State expenditure classified under the heading, “Social 
Amelioration,” fell from £5,222,773 to £1,609,790. This decline was 
due partly to improvement in employment; expenditure on unemployment 
relief (sustenance and work) declined from £2,028,415 to £188,005. More- 
over, State schemes of family allowances and widows’ pensions were super- 
seded by Commonwealth systems. The State expended £1,363,833 on 
family allowances and £630,321 on widows’ pensions in 1938-89, but only 
£145,928 in supplementing Commonwealth widows’ pensions in 1947-48, 
when the Commonwealth paid £7,602,692 in child endowment and 
£1,583,089 in widows’ pensions in New South Wales. The higher cost of 
Commonwealth child endowment is due mainly to two factors, viz., (a) 
wider scope of benefit—Commonwealth endowment is paid irrespective of 
family income, whereas family allowances formerly paid by the State 
Government were subject to a means test (at basic wage standard), and 
(b) higher rate per endowed child—the Commonwealth rate was increased 
from 5s. a week (the maximum rate under the State system) to 7s. 6d. in 
June, 1945, and to 10s. in November, 1948. Rates of age and invalid 
pensions were raised in July, 1945, July, 1947, and October, 1948. 
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Table 794.—Government Expenditure on Public Health and Social 
Amelioration in New South Wales.* 


Expenditure from Revenue on— 1938-39. 1944-45. 1945-46, 1946-47. 1047-48. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (see Table 829)— £ £ £ £ & 
State... She i, bis ...| 2,268,286 8,840,646 4,454,515 4,872,827 6,671,829" 
Commonwealth eile eee wis 167,710 983,453 981,808 2,627,874 2,728,709 

Total in New South Wales ...| 2,435,996 | 4,824,099 | 5,436,323 | 7,500,701 | 9,400,538 

SOCIAL AMELIORATION 

State— 
Relief of destitute, blind, aged, etc. 430,369 558,368 521,461 578,079 683,136. 
Maintenance of deserted wives, 
widows, children ie oa 350,278 248,382 238,238 271,260 299,308 . 
Widows’ pensions ... sie a 680,321 154,398 148,977 149,125 145,928 
Legal aid... an ine ae 3,446 6,831 7,560 9,220 11,874 
Care of aboriginals ... we ae 76,454 52,894 51,738 57,588 68,672. 
Unemployment relief wate rn 608,579 134 915 3,064 714 
Tood relief ... ie sis «ef 1,419,836 208,268 192,315 217,358 187,291 
Family allowances ... ees ges), 23868,888:-|) © sect 8) ideewe | taadew iI) 0 Pade 
Adiinistration wed eins an 264,550 84,763 65,370 70,577 71,246, 
Housing... = ee : 28,168 50,898 8,054 10,612 18,282 
Contribution to miners’ pensions...| —...... 80,000 80,000 80,000 80,000: 
Workers’ Compensation (Broken 
Hill) 4 ay an hi 51,939 416,304 66,925 45,277 48,839 
Total, State... ... —..{ 8,222,778 | 1,486,240 | 1,881,553 | 1,487,155 | 1,609,790 
Conmnnouwealth—. 
Age, invalid pensions ie ..{ 6,414,899 | 8,993,577 | 11,225,455 | 12,276,711 | 15,061,067 
Funeral benefits ... on ise i 60,788 72,711 84,062 76,816- 
Child endowment... <A wae ‘ 4,699,888 7,076,691 | 7,727,859 | 7,602,602 
Widows’ pensions a a 1,200,589 | 1,295,240 | 1,855,302 | 1,583,089 
Unemployment, sickness and 
special benefits... ... sash it Ahetnaee Watts 475,216 437,695 877,920 
\ _ eid Poe a, 
Total, Commonwealth | 6,414,899 | 14,954,842 | 20,145,313 | 21,881,629 | 24,701,584 


Total in New South Wales...) 11,687,672 | 16,441,082 | 21,526,866 | 23,368,784 | 26,311,374 
ee |: | NY 
LOTAL, PUBLIC HEALTH AND 


SOCIAL AMBELIORATION— 


State... ad | 7,491,059 | 5,326,886 } 5,836,068 | 6,359,982 | 8,281,619 
Commonwealth «| 6,582,609 } 15,988,295 | 21,127,121 | 24,509,508 | 27,480,293 

Lotal in New South Wales ...! 14,078,668 | 21,265,181 | 26,963,189 | 30,869,485 | 85,711,012 
Amount per head of popnlation— £ 3s. d. £ sd. & sd. £sd £ 8. da. 
State ... te v| 2146 9 116 9 119 9 2 211 215 1 
Commonwealth vol 2 7 11 5 9 8 73 4 8 4 6 9 1 5 

Totalin New South Wales...) 5 2 8 7 8 0 9 8 1 10 7 5 11 16 6 


* Including Australian Capital Territory in respect of expenditure by the Commonwealth, 


Expenditure by the State Government on health and social amelioration, 
as shown above, wag £8,281,619 in 1947-48, as compared with £7,491,059 in: 
1988-39; Commouwealth expenditure in New South Wales was £27,480,293: 
in 1947-48 as compared with £6,582,609 in the earlier year. 


Nationa, Wetrare Funp (CoMMONWBEALTH). 


The National Welfare Fund was established by the Conimouwealth as: 
from ist July, 1943, to be applied towards the cost of health services, unem- 
ployment and sickness benefits, family allowances and other welfare and 
social services. 


The National Welfare Fund Act, 1948, appropriated from the Common- 
wealth Consolidated Revenue Fund in 1943-44 and 1944-45 amounts repre- 
senting 25 per cent. of income tax collections from individuals (other thaw 
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companies), up to a maximum of £30,000,000 per annum. Subsequent 
appropriations provided under an amending Act of 1945:are as follows:— 
(a) In 1945-46, £35,000,000 (£15,000,000 from July to December, 1945, 
and £20,000,000 from January to June, 1946); in 1946-47, 
£51,000,000; in each year thereafter, the amount of social services 
contribution payable in the year; and 
(b) In 1945-46 and subsequent years, a sum equivalent to payroll tax 
collections. 
The Fund also receives interest on investments of its credit balances. 
Social services contribution has been levied on incomes of individual 
taxpayers, in combination with income tax, as from January, 1946, The 
sums of £20,000,000 and £51,000,000, transferred to the National Welfare 
Fund between January, 1946 and June, 1947, were not actual collections of 
the contribution in this period, but estimated amounts which the Com- 
missioner of Taxation was required, in terms of the Social Services Con- 
tribution Assessment Act, 1945, to treat as social services contribution. Pay- 
roll tax, which is payable by employers, was introduced on 1st July, 1941, 
Particulars of receipts and total amount of benefits paid from the Fund 
in New South Wales and elsewhere in each year since it was constituted 
are shown below :— 


Table 795.—National Welfare Fund—Receipts and Payments in Australia. 


Receipts. 
a - Benefits Credit Balance 
Pears ‘Transfers Interest Paid. at 30th June, 
from on 
Revenue. Investinents. 
£ £ £ £ 
4 1943-44 27,889,572 iw 2,364,174 25,525,398 
{ 1944-45 30,000,000 255,000 2,706,793 53,073,605 
| “1945-46 46,499,243 502,383 53,161,609 46,913,622 
; | 1946-47 64,646,736 455,641 62,021,726 49,994,273 
4 1947-48 88,042,612 603,351 68,612,684 69,927,552 
t 
} 


na In 1948-44 and 1944-45, benefits paid from the National Welfare Fund 

4 in New South Wales and elsewhere consisted of maternity allowances 
and funeral benefits in respect of age and inyalid pensioners only, but 
as from 1st July, 1945, all Commonwealth social service payments were 
met from the Fund, Particulars of disbursements from the Fund from 
1945-46 are shown in the following statement. 


Table 796.—WNational Welfare Fund—Benefits Paid in Australia. 


Employment} Hospital 


= Age and Invalid 5 : F 

* - Banat Widows’ Maternity Child d and 

d Year. SET Pensions. Allowances, Ghabwment: Siekiness Taberetlosts 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1945-46 27,146,898 3,247,334 | 2,492,495 |18,019,178 | 1,144,412 | 1,111,292 
1946-47 29,626,022 3,366,288 | 3,026,459 |19,862,933 | 1,650,125 | 4,489,899 
1947-48 36,735,983 3,904,086 2,854,018 |19,425,518 | 1,217,474 | 4,475,605 


Stare Socran Am SErvicr. 


As a means of preventing and relieving distress arising from poverty 
or unemployment the Government of New South Wales established 
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a Social Aid Service towards the end of 1937 with the aim not only of 
relieving the persons concerned, but, as far as practicable, of improving 
their health and living conditions and their fitness for employment. 


Social welfare bureaux are maintained in the metropolis, Newcastle and 
the northern and southern coalfields, and welfare officers supervise social aid 
in the various districts with the assistance of departmental medical officers 
and welfare nurses. The bureaux were conducted in conjunction with the 

tate employment exchanges until March, 1942, when the work of the 
exchanges was taken over by the Commonwealth. 


As a result of war-time expansion in employment, there was a gradual 
decrease in the operations of the Social Aid Service. In 1941 the Common- 
wealth began to extend the scope of social benefits such as age and invalid 
pensions and maternity allowances and to provide assistance for widows, 
dependent children and persons in need owing to sickness or unemploy- 
ment. Consequently, the activities of the State relief organisation in 
recent years have been limited, for the most part, to the assistance of 
persons not eligible for Conimonwealth benefit. 


Since January, 1948, persons eligible for food relief from the State 
Social Aid Service have received cash payments, usually at fortnightly 
intervals, on a scale graduated according to the size of the family being 
maiutained. They also receive cash for additional milk, viz., a pint per day 
for mothers (before and after childbirth) and for each child under seven 
years of age, 

Supplementary special foods (milk, eggs and green vegetables) are pro- 
vided for persous certified as being in need of them, with special diets for 
indigent invalids or sick persous. These are distributed by means of orders 
sent direct to suppliers from whom recipients of aid obtain their require- 
ments—the method used for distribution of all food relief prior to the 
introduction of cash paymenis. 


As a general condition precedent to the issue of social aid, the applicant 
is required to sign a declaration that his income during the fortnight 
preceding application did not exceed a certain limit, The scales of benefit 
and income limits have been varied from time to time; particulars of 
those in operation from 1st August, 1939, until 7th November, 1946, were 
published in the Year Book, 1941-49 and 1942-43. 

The scale of cash benefits was amended in November, 1946, to provide 
benefits similar to those payable under the Commonwealth Unemployment 
and Sickness Benefits Scheme. Particulars of the amended scale are as 
follows :— 


Table 797.—Food Relief—Scale of Cash Payments—New South Wales, 
frorn November, 1946.* 


Maximum ? Maximum 
Family Unit. Allowable | "Rate of Family Unit. Allowable |” "Rate of 
L Benefit. neome, Benefit. 
Per fortnight. 
Per fortnight. s. 8. 
Unmarried person— 8. 8. Adult man or woman aide 40 50 
Adult man or woman and 
16 and under 17 years ... 10 30 one or more dependent) 
children, wae ae 40 60 
17 and under 18 years ... 20 30 Man and spouse... ise 40 90 
Man and spouse and one or 
18 and under 21 years ... 30 40 more dependent children. 40 106 


* Current June, 1949. 
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Benefit at maximum rate is paid where income does not exceed 
“allowable income”, and the amount is reduced by 2s. per fortnight for 
every 2s. of income in excess of the allowable income shown above. Under 
former scales, benefit was paid at the full rate appropriate for the family 
concerned if income did not exceed the “perniissible income” according 
to current scale, and persons with higher income were ineligible for bene- 
fit. When the new scale was introduced in November, 1946, no reduction was 
made in cases where benefit was being paid at higher rate under the 
former scale. 


Persons in receipt of pensions and allowances under the age, invalid, 
widows or (war) service pension schemes are not eligible for cash benefits 
from the Social Aid Service. 


The number of persons receiving benefit under the food relief scheme 
decreased sharply after 1940, falling below 6,000 in 1944, and gradually, 
though irregularly, during the last five years, to only 4,100 in June,.,1948. 
The following statement shows the number of beneficiaries—recipients and 
dependants—in the last fortnightly period of issue in June of each year 
since 1989 :— 


Table 798.—Food Relief Recipients. 


Recipients Recipients Recipients 
June. an June, and June. an 
Dependants. Dependants, Dependants. 
1937 71,615 1941 38,561 1945 6,532 
1938 82,343 1942 16,106 1946 5,471 
1939 94,033 1943 8,400 1947 5,177 
1940 95,382 1944 5,803 1948 4,100 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS. 


The scheme of unemployment and sickness benefits provided by the 
Commonwealth in terms of the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act, 
1944, came into operation on ist July, 1945, and is financed from the 
National Welfare Fund. The benefits are for persons, except pensioners, 
between the ages of 16 and 65 years (or in the case of women, 60 years) 
who have resided in Australia for 12 months immediately prior to the date 
of claim. 


For unemployment benefit it must be shown that unemployment is not 
due to participation in a strike, and that the claimant is able and willing 
to undertake, and has endeavoured to obtain, suitable work. 


Requirements for sickuess benefit are temporary incapacity for work by 
reason of sickness or accident and the loss thereby of wages or other income 
up to the amount of benefit claimed. 


Benefit is payable from the seventh day after the claimant becomes 
unemployed or incapacitated, or from the date of application, whichever 
is the later. A means test is imposed and benefit is reduced by the 
amount of income in excess of the limit shown below. The value of the 
claimant’s property is disregarded in assessing means, and the following 
items are not included as income, viz., sickness pay from an approved 
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friendly society up to £1 per week, payments for dependent children, 
maternity allowances, hospital benefits and payments under the Tuberculosis 
Act. The rates of benefit (current in June, 1949) are as follows :— 


Income limit Benefit 
per week, per week, 
Single person— s. d. s. d, 
Age 16 and under 17 years ies 5 0 15 0 
17 yo» 18s, uw 10 0 15 0 
18 y» » 21 4 . 16 0 20 0 
Other persons... ina ive .. 20 0 25 0 


Additional benefit in the case of a married person is 20s. a week for his 
spouse and 5s. for one dependent child under 16 years of age (child endow- 
ment is payable for dependent children, except one, in the family). <A 
married woman is not entitled to benefit if her husband can maintain 
her. 

Special benefit may be granted to persons not qualified for unemployment 
or sickness benefit, who by reason of age, disability or domestic circum- 
stances, are unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for themselves and their 
dependants. 


Particulars of claims admitted, beneficiaries and payments in New South 
‘Wales (and the Australian Capital Territory) since inception of the 
scheme are shown below :— 


‘Table 799.—Commonwealth Unemployment, Sickness, and Special Benefits 
in New South Wales.* 


Claims Admitted. Recelving Benefit at 30th June. ||Amonnt of} Average 
Year ended Benefits { Duration 
80th June. 7 Paid. Jjof RBepefit. 
Males, | Females. Total. Males, | Females. Total, ry W eke, 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS. 


1946 38,592 | 10,197 | 48,789 1,203 95 1,298 || 275,205 2-88 
1947 12,297 407 | 12,704 1,350 50 1,400 |} 172,141 6-88 
1948 3,234 282 3,516 298 41 339 || 60,499 10-60 
1949 2,092 165 2,257 |, 248 35 283 || 23,279 5:90 


SrioKNEss BENEFITS. 


1946 11,822 2,435 | 14,257 2,063 438 2,501 || 198,943 6-95 
1947 15,798 3,725 | 19,523 2,797 825 3,622 || 258,782 8-28 
1948 20,006 5,999 | 26,005 2,855 939 3,794 || 302,987 7-68 


1949 19,927 5,917 | 25,844 3,448 1,083 4,531 || 302,298 740 


SPECIAL BENEFITS. 


1946 87 61 148 9 39 48 1,068 5:89 
1947 336 72 408 54 68 122 6,772 8:20 
1948 1,082 320 1,402 290 211 501 14,434 7:08 
1949 7,252 1,171 8,423 || 1,150 346 1,496 || 53,925 4°60 
TorTaL. 
1946 50,501 | 12,693 | 63,194 3,275 572 3,847 || 475,216 3:68 
1947 28,431 4,204 | 32,635 4,201 943 5,144 || 437,695 viva’ 
1948 24,322 6,601 |} 30,923 3,443 1,191 4,634 || 377,920 8-08 


1949 29,271 7,253 | 36,524 4,846 1,464 6,310 || 379,502 6°70 
* Tnelsiding Australian Capital Territory. 
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a THE DEPARTMENT OF CHILD WELFARE. 


The care of children under the supervision of the State is a function of 
the Department of Child Welfare in terms of the Child Welfare Act, 1939. 
The Director of Child Welfare is the permanent head of the Department 
and there is an Advisory Council to advise the Minister upon matters 
relevant to the welfare of children. 


Social workers for the Department are trained in child welfare work at 
the University and by means of courses of study specially arranged for 
them. The Child Welfare Act provides for the care and maintenance of 
State wards, the assistance of children of necessitous parents, the super- 
vision of children in foster homes and in institutions, and the protection of 
children from ill-treatment and neglect. It prevents their employment in 
dangerous occupations and regulates their employment in public per- 
formances and in street trading, and governs the adoption of children. 
Special courts, called Children’s Courts, are maintained +o deal with 
offences committed by or against children and to adjudicate in regard to- 
affiliation proceedings. 


Other Acts having special reference to the welfare of children are the- 
Deserted Wives and Children Act, 1901-1989, described below, and the 
Guardianship of Infants Act, 1934, by which, in legal disputes as to 
guardianship, the mother is accorded equal rights with the father, 


The use cf tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor to 
them are prohibited by the Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the 
Liquor Act, respectively. A period of compulsory school attendance, viz... 
from 6 to 15 years of age, is prescribed by the Public Instruction Act. 


Strate Warps. 


In terms of the Child Welfare Act, children may be admitted to control 
as State wards upon application by parents or other guardians where the 
conditions of home life are unsatisfactory or the children are orphaned or 
deserted. Neglected or uncontrollable or delinquent children may be- 
admitted by order of the Children’s Courts. 


The Minister for Education is the guardian of State wards. His guard-- 
ianship terminates usually at 18 years, but in certain cases supervision may’ 
continue until the age of 21 years. 


Where practicable, State wards are placed with approved foster parents 
to be maintained under normal conditions of home life. Allowances are 
paid to the foster parents, and medical, dental and other special expenses, 
such as equipment for school or employment, are met by the Department, 
The allowances may be continued beyond normal school-leaving age to 
enable backward children to remain at school, and those with special 
scholastic ability to complete courses at secondary school or technical 
college or University; they may also be continued in cases of ill-health or 
physical disability. Departmental inspectors exercise supervision over 
wards placed with foster parents. 


Earnings of wards placed in employment after they leave school may be 
supplemented by the Department. 


a4 
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The Department of Child Welfare maintains depots for State wards 
pending placement with foster parents or transfer; homes where boys are 
trained in farm work and girls in domestic science; and homes for sub- 
normal children, for sick or invalid wards, for babies and for pre-natal 
and post-natal care of mothers. The establishments for State wards in 
1947-48 consisted of thirteen hostels and homes, and two training schools. 


For mentally deficient children who are educable, the Department of 
Education also provides special classes at some State schools and conducts 
a residential school at Glenfield. 


CHILDREN IN Foster Homes. 

Children may he placed by their guardians in foster homes or institu- 
tions conducted by religious bodies and other organisations in preference 
to being boarded out as State wards, Under certain conditions, the Minister 
is authorised to pay to charitable institutions, in respect of the children, 
allowances similar to those paid to foster parents of State wards. Allow- 
ances may be paid to institutions which were in existence when the Child 
Welfare Act commenced in December, 1939, for the number of inmates 
in excess of the average number during the period of two years imme- 
diately before that date. 

Any place used for the reception of one or more children under 7 
years of age apart fron their parents must be licensed,. and the children 
must be registered with the Director of the Child Welfare Department. 


The reception of children in foster homes, other than the foster homes 
of State wards and institutions controlled or open to inspection by the 
State, is subject to general regulation in terms of the Child Welfare Act. 


It is prescribed that no person without an order of a Children’s Court, 
may receive a child under 7 years of age to be maintained apart from its 
mother or other parent in consideration of the payment of money otherwise 
than by way of periodical instalments. Moreover, no such instalment may 
be paid for more than four weeks in advance, nor exceed the sum of 50s. 
per week. 


In 1947-48 the number of institutions licensed under this section of the 


‘Child Welfare Act was 104, and at the end of the year the number of 


inmates under 7 years of age was 1,694. In the same year, the number of 
private foster homes licensed was 251, and the number of children registered 
was 833; during the year, 49 children were discharged to their parents, 63 
were removed from State supervision for other reasons, and 221 remained 
in the foster homes at the end of the year. 


Rewer or Cuinpren or Necessirous Parents. 

An important activity of the Child Welfare Department relates to the 
maintenauce of the children of uecessitous parents in their own homes. 
Allowances for the purpose are paid to the mother or father who is 
widowed or deserted or whose spouse is incapacitated, in gaol or an 
age pensioner. Relief in this form is granted also for the children or 
adopted children of single women. As a general rule payment ceases when 
the child reaches school leaving age, but, in certain circumstances, it may 
be continued until the child is 18 years of age. 

In the year ended June, 1948, contributions amounting to £163,337 were 
paid by the Department to 2,932 mothers for the support of 7,329 children. 
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ADOPTION of CHILDREN. 


Legal provision is contained in the Child Welfare Act for the permanent 
adoption of children upon order of the Supreme Court in its equity juris- 
diction. Application to the Court may be made by adopting parents or 
by the Minister for Education on their behalf, If over 12 years of age, the 
child’s consent to adoption is necessary, uuless the Court dispenses with it 
owing to special circumstances. 


An order of adoption terminates all rights and liabilities between the 
child and his natural parents, except the right to inherit property by 
reason of kinship. An adopted child takes the surname of his adopting 
parent in substitution for his own surname; orders of adoption are 
registered by the Registrar-General. 


The number of children adopted was 1,382 in 1944-45, 1,190 in 1945- 46, 
1,641 in 1946-47, and 1,291 in 1947-48, 


DELINQUENT OHILDREN. 


Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 18 years are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts by magistrates with special qualifications for the 
treatment of delinquent children. No child under the age of 8 years is 
held responsible for an offence, and the sentence of death may uot be 
pronounced or recorded agaiust a person under the age of 18 years. 


Children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years. Committal to an institution is a final resort, and many of 
the children brought before the courts ave released after admonition, or 
on probation. The Child Welfare Department exercises control of delin- 
quent children committed to State institutions and supervises those released 
on probation, 


There are four shelters and hostels for the reception and temporary 
detention of delinquent children, as well as farm homes for delinquent 
boys at Mittagong, Muswellbrook and Gosford and training schools for 
girls at Parramatta and Thornleigh. There is a special school for truants 
at Burradoo, and a special institution at Tamworth for those who have 
failed to respond to the rehabilitation training at other training schools. 


Statistics of the Children’s Courts, Sydney, are shown on page 1101 
of this volume. 


DESERTED CHILDREN. 


In cases of desertion of wife or of legitimate children, the husband or 
father may be ordered, in terms of the Deserted Wives and Children 
Act, to pay periodical contributions for their support. In cases relating 
to ex-nuptial children, the father may be ordered, under the Child Welfare 
Act, to pay the expenses incidental to birth and periodical contributions 
for maintenance. Mothers may be required to contribute towards the 
support of their children in certain cases. 


A wife who has been deserted by her husband, without just cause, for a 
period of six months, is eligible to apply for widow’s pension in terms of 
the (Commonwealth) Social Services Consolidation Act, 1947. 

Legislation provides for reciprocity in respect of orders for maintenance 
between New South Wales and other parts of the British Commonwealth. 
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The following statement shows the number of applications for mainten- 
ance of wife or child dealt with in the Courts of Petty Sessions and the 
Children’s Court during the years 1941 to 1948:— ' 


Table 890.—Wife and Child Desertion—Applications for Maintenance Orders. 


Maintenance of Wife. Maintenance of Child. AO rat Ge nApHiGl: ne 
Year. 
Total Cases, ire Total Cases, Kael Total Cases, one 
1941 2,434 1,394 536 416 135 83 
1942 1,999 1,091 456 333 116 87 
1943 1,953 1,108 500 376 +145 100 
! 1944 2,438 1,402 798 591 84 56 
; 1945 2,548 1,469 892 681 96 70 
1946 8,823 2,217 1,384 1,018 95 64 
: 1947 3,243 1,772 1,136 900 104 72 
1948 2,840 1,569 1,025 T71 131 80 


For disobedience of or non-compliance with the orders, offenders may be 
fined, or they may be committed to prison, and from the value of their work 
while in prison the cost of their upkeep may be deducted and the balance 
applied to the satisfaction of the orders. 


CUILDREN UNDER StTaTE SUPERVISION. 


The number of children under the supervision of the Child Welfare 
Department in December, 1981, and in June, 1939, and certain later years 
is shown below :— 


Table 801.—Children under State Supervision.” 


Classification, 1931. 1939. 1941, 1945, 1946. 1947, 1948, 


State wards— 
Boarded out, adopted or 
apprenticed _ {| 5,054 | 3,643 | 3,271 } 2,812 | 2,141 | 2,006 | 1,965 
In depots, homes or hostels 230 333 376 460 576 626 709 
Juvenile offenders in State 


institutions or shelters ...| 1,009 679 537 643 504 588 584 
Children boarded out with 
own mothers en ...{ 11,184 | 9,787 | 8,539 | 6,410 | 6,818 | 7,263 | 7,329 
In licensed foster homes and 
institutions vee .{ 1,191 | 1,207 | 1,128 | 1,382 | 1,615 | 1,841 | 1,915 
Total ie ...| 18,668 | 15,649 | 13,851 | 11,207 | 11,244 | 12,324 | 12,502 


* Pxeludes children on probation from children’s courts or delinquent institutions (2,180 at 30th June, 
1948), 

These figures do not include the children on probation from the Children’s 
Courts or institutions, nor children licensed for street trading, or for 
employment in theatres or public entertainments. 

The number of State wards at 30th June, 1948, was 2,674, viz, 1,415 
boys and 1,259 girls. Of these, 709 were in depots, homes or hostels, 1,529 
were boarded out and supported by the Government, 330 were adopted or 
boarded out without subsidy, and 106 were apprenticed. 

The decline of 1,302 in the number of State wards and the reduction 
of 2,458 in the number of children boarded out with their own mothers 
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between June, 1989, and June, 1948, may be attributed to improved 


‘economic conditions and to the extension of other social services during 


that interval. 


The annual expenditure of the Child Welfare Department during the 
past eight years is shown below :— 


Table 802.—Child Welfare Department—Expenditure. 


Hones. , Revenue, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1941 72,406 | 221,895 | 44,423 | 102,381 | 13,986 | 455,091 | 27,386 | 427,705 
1942 67,294 | 200,153 | 45,952 | 104,410 | 18,294 | 431,103 | 28,669 | 402,434 
1943 60,363 157,892 | 58,947 | 102,451 | 13,153 | 392,806 | 32,174 | 360,632 


1944 56,616 | 143,259 | 67,832 | 111,008 | 15,156 | 393,871 | 44,760 | 349,111 
1945 50,799 | 144,216 | 89,799 | 123,300 | 18,077 | 426,191 | 39,910 | 386,281 
1946 46,283 | 139,216 | 88,964 | 141,035 | 19,867 | 435,365 | 43,417 | 391,948 
1947 43,511 | 156,411 | 82,405 | 174,912 | 24,014 | 481,253 | 33,800 | 447,453 
1948 45,824 |163,079 | 95,821 | 206,809 | 26,489 | 537,972 | 42,989 | 494,983 


INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES FOR SOCIAL 
AMELIORATION. 


The State maintains three homes for the aged and infirm—two for men 
and one for women. ‘The institutions are also used for the treatment of 
chronic ailments, They contain special wards for persons suffering from 
cancer, tuberculosis, and venereal disease, and a hospital for infectious 
diseases is attached to the institution at Lidcombe. 


The average number resident in the State homes during the year 1947 
was 2,188, Per inmate, the average cost was £142 7s. 6d.; receipts from 
various sources represented £30 9s. tid., and the net cost to the State was 
£111 7s. 7d. In the hospitals attached to the institutions 8,782 cases of 
illness were treated during 1948—males 3,447 and females 335—and at 
the end of the year 1,181 patients remained under treatment. 

A number of societies are engaged in charitable relief; some conduct 


institutions such as homes for children and the aged; others supply casual 
aid for indigent persons, help for discharged prisoners, shipwreck relief, 


ete. In many suburbs and country towus, benevolent societies are active in 


the relief of local distress. 


Charitable societies, as a general rule, must be registered under the 
Charitable Collections Act, 1934-1941; it is not lawful for any person to 
make an appeal for support for any charity unless the charity is registered, 
or is exempted from registration, under the Act. 
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Registered charities must be administered by a responsible committee 
or other body consisting of not less than three persons; proper books of 
account must be kept, and the accounts are subject to audit and inspection 
as prescribed. Charities failing to observe the provisions of the Act may 
be de-registered. 


WELFARE oF MoTHers AND CHILDREN. 


The welfare of mothers and children is provided for. by the State and 
Commonwealth Governments and by private organisations such as the 
Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Babies, the Day 
Nursery and Nursery Schools Association, the Kindergarten Union 
of New South Wales, the Bush Nursing Association, the Far West 
Children’s Health Scheme and the New South Wales Society for Crippled 
Children. The activities of the latter and the provision of baby health 
centres and school medical services by the State, and of maternity allow- 
ances by the Commonwealth, are described in the chapters “Public Health” 
and “Education”. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


State System or Famity ALLOWANCES. 


Family allowances for children under school leaving age in New South 
Wales were paid by the State Government from 28rd July, 1927, until the 
commencement of Commonwealth child endowment on ist July, 1941. 


The grant of allowance was subject to a means test. The maximum rate 
of endowment was 5s. per week per endowable child, and the amount was 
reduced where the family income exceeded the living wage plus £13 per 
annum for each endowable child. From December, 1929, one child in 
each fainily was excluded from endowment. 


Particulars regarding the number of claims granted and amount of 
endowment paid in each year were published in the 1940-41 and earlier 
issues of the Year Book. 


CoMMONWEALTH System or Famrmmy ALLOWANCES. 


The Commonwealth system of child endowment commenced on ist 
July, 1941. Allowances are payable irrespective of the amount of family 
income for children (including ex-nuptial children) under sixteen years 
of age (except one in the family), as well as for children wider sixteen 
years who are inmates of approved charitable institutions, Kudowment 
may be paid in respect of a child of an alien father if the child was born in 
Australia or the mother is a British subject, or if the child is likely to 
yemain permanently in Australia. 


At the inception of the scheme, the rate of endowment was 5s. per 
week per endowable child. It was increased on 26th June, 1945, to 7s. 6d.. 
and on 9th November, 1948, to 10s. per week. 
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‘As a general rule, endowment is paid to tne mother. To qualify for 
endowment, claimants and children must be resident in Australia at 
date of claim and, if not Australian born, must have resided in Australia 
for twelve months immediately preceding claim, except in cases where 
the Director-General of Social Services is satisfied that the claimant and 
child are likely to remain permanently in Australia. Endowment may be 
granted to aboriginals unless they are nomadic, or the children concerned 
are dependent upon the State or Commonwealth Government for support. 


Child endowment has been payable from the National Welfare Fund 
since Ist July, 1945, and a sum equivalent to collections of payroll tax 
in Australia is paid to the fund in each year. This tax was introduced 
on ist July, 1941, simultaneously with commencement of Commonwealth 
child endowment. 


Particulars of Commonwealth child endowment paid in New South 
Wales in each year since 1941-42 are shown below :— 


Table 803.—Commonwealth Child Endowment in New South Wales.* 


Yamily Claims at 30th June, Approved Institu- 
tious at 30th June. 
Year nnd eene 
——— aid in 
sin Tena of on, | Annual Liability, N.S.W.* 
Claims . during year. 
In Force. Number, | Lndowed 
Per 7 Per Children, 
Total. | Claim, Total. Claim. 
£ £ £ 
1942 | 192,558 | 356,460 1-851 | 4,633,980 | 24-063 67 3,820 | 4,472,837 
1943 | 194,168 | 354,883 1-828 | 4,613,479 | 23-760 96 5,065 | 4,580,228 
1944 | 198,651 | 359,373 1-809 | 4,671,849 | 23-518 96 5,324 | 4,861,657 
1945 | 205,472 | 365,436 1:779 | 7,126,002 | 34:679 106 5,357 | 4,699,888 
1946 | 211,946 | 375,395 1-771 | 7,320,202 | 34:538 107 5,776 | 7,076,691 
1947 | 222,668 | 390,915 1:756 | 7,622,842 | 34-233 114 5,776 | 7,727,859 
1948 | 233,826 | 407,368 1:742 | 7,943,676 | 33:975 115 5,815 | 7,602,692 
1949 | 247,027 | 426,991 1:729 |11,101,766 | 44:942 115 5,466 | 9,313,460 


* Including Australian Capital Territory. 


The annual liability and the amount paid for child endowment have 
increased since 1948-44 mainly because of the increase in the rate of 
endowment from 5s. to 10s. In that interval the number of endowed 
children increased by 19 per cent. 


In the following statenient, endowed families in New South Wales and 
the Australian Capital Territory im June, 1942 to 1948, are classified 
according to the number of children under 16 years of age and the num- 
ber of endowable children in the family. Families with less tlian two 
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children under 16 years of age are not endowable and are not included. in’ 
the statement :— - 


Table 804.—Commonwealth Child Endowment—Family Groups in New: 
South Wales.* 


Number of Children under 


7 age 16 Years in the Family. Number of Endowed Families at 30th June. 
: Total, Endowed, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. 1947, 1948, 
i 
2 1 102,062 | 104,608 | 108,374 | 114,553 | 118,182 | 125,027 | 182,204 
: 3 2 49,426 49,539 50,394 51,708 53,966 57,038 59,880: 
3 4 3 22,452 22,104 22,246 21,931 22,549 23,052 23,024 
| 5 4 10,245 9,977 9,787 9,711 9,816 10,009 10,182 
6 5 4,893 4,547 4,575 4,334 4,264 4,423 4,328 
7 6 2,176 2,092 2,029 2,025 2,004 1,876 1,931 
8 7 896 908 867 849 842 857 890 
9 8 293 256 256 233 227 264 258 
10 9 84 92 80 87 107 95 118 
11 10 25 38 35 32 28 16 17 
12 11 5 6 7 8 9 11 9 
13 12 1 ' 1 1 1 2 1 2 
’ 
Total Families ... --| 192,558 | 194,168 | 198,651 | 205,472 | 211,946 | 222,068 | 283,826 
Children under age 16 years-— 

In endowed familie: | 549,018 | 549,051 | 558,024 | 570,908 | 587,341 | 613,583 | 641,194 
Endowed... oe +.| 356,460 | 354,883 | 359,373 | 365,436 | 375,305 | 390,915 | 407,368 


Including Australian Capital Territory. 


In July, 1942, there were two, three or four children under age 16 years: 
(including the unendowable child) in 178,940 or 90.8 per cent. of the 
endowed fainilies, and five or more such children in 18,618 families or 9.7 
per cent. In June, 1948, there were 216,098 families or 92.4 per cent., and 
17,728 families or 7.6 per cent. in the respective groups. 


Srarz Wipows’ Pensions—CHILpren’s ALLOWANCES. 


bei A peusion scheme for widows and their dependent children was initiated 
a by the Government of New South Wales on 26th March, 1926. The Com- 

| monwealth began to pay widows’ pensions on 80th June, 1942, and since 

: that date payments under the State scleme have been limited to supple- 
meutary allowances for children of widows in receipt of Commonwealth: 
pension (see page 941). These allowances represent generally the excess of 
oo pension in terms of the State Act over Commonwealth pension, which arises. 
ag from the fact that the Commonwealth scheme provides additional pension 
aa in respect only of the first child in the family (ie., the child not eligible 
ao for child endowment). 


Eligibility for pension (or children’s allowances) requires domicile of 
ae the widow and children in New South Wales at date of husband’s death, 
and residence in the State at date of application for pension, and during 
the previous three years, 


Since commencement of the Commonwealth scheme, payments have been 
made ouly to widows with dependent children under age 15 years (or in 
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special circumstances 16 years), who are not in receipt of any other pension 
or allowance amounting to more than that payable under the State Act, 
and who with their children, individually or collectively, do uot own 
property exceeding £1,000 in value—apart from their dwelling, furniture 
and other personal effects. 


Since 1st July, 1942, pension has been assessed at the maximum weekly 
rate (current in June, 1949) of 25s. for the widow aud 10s. for each eligible 
child, if the widow’s income does not exceed £39 per annum; otherwise it is- 
reduced by £1 per annum for each £1 of income in excess of £39. 


A widow’s income is deemed to include any pension or allowance under: 
any other Act (but not Commonwealth child endowment nor pensiom 
under the coal and oil shale mine workers’ scheme) ; earnings of the widow 
or her children under school-leaving age from personal effort; 5 per cent. 
of any real or personal property of the widow or her children which pro- 
duces less than 5 per cent. per annum, except the house in which they 
reside and the furniture and personal effects therein; any pdyment for 
the children’s maintenance or education from any estate, etc., and, except 
in special circumstances, 25 per cent. of the earnings of unmarried children 
over school-leaving age residing with her. Sick pay ov funeral benefits. 
from any society, or insurance benefit on property damaged or destroyed, 
or contributions of children not residing with the widow, are not assessed 
as income. 


The average number of widows’ pensions paid by the State in the year 
ended 80th June, 1942 (the year preceding the introduction of the Com- 
monwealth scheme), was 6,624 per fortnight and the amount was £568,247. 


In June, 1948, allowances were payable by the State to 3,895 widows in 
respect of approximately 7,800 children; payments during the year 1947-48 
amounted to £145,928. 


Particulars regarding payments under the widows’ pensions scheme of 
New South Wales during each year since 1942-48 are shown below :— 


Table 805.—Widows’ Pensions, N.S.W.—Allowances for Children. 


Widows receiving Payments in Widows receiving Payments in 
Year. Children’s Allow- Year ended Year. Children’s Allow- Year ended 
ances at 30th June. 30th June. ances at 30th June, 80th June, 
£ 
1942-43 4,604 177,026 1945-46 3,972 148,977 
1943-44 4,312 167,217 1946-47 3,997 149,125: 
1944-45 3,964 154,398 1947-48 3,895 145,928 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Friendly societies may be divided into two classes, viz., friendly societies 
proper, and miscellaneous societies which are within the scope of friendly 
societies legislation, though their benefits differ somewhat from those of 
ordinary friendly societies, 
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The benefits assured by the societies proper usually consist of medical 
attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick pay for the 
member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. The sick- 
ness benefit in the largest societies is 21s. per week during the first six 
months of illness and then ig reduced at six-monthly intervals, so that 
it is 15s. for tne second, 5s. or 10s. for the third, and 5s. for the fourth 
period, and a rate of Ys. 6d. per week is paid during the remainder of 
illness, that is, after the first two years. 


The funeral benefits range usually from £10 to £40 at death of the 
member, according to the period of membership, and a contingent benefit 
of £10 or £15 is payable on death of his wife. In several societies, mem- 
bers may assure for sums up to £100, and in two of them it is possible 
to assure for £200, the maximum allowed by law. <A separate benefit for 
widows of members—usually £10—may be assured in most of the societies 
for a stated contribution. 


The rates of contribution for sick pay and funeral donations vary accord- 
ing to the rates of benefit, the average contribution being about 5d. per 
week for sick pay and 23d. per week for funeral benefits. The usual con- 
tribution for medical benefit is 12s. per quarter in the metropolitan 
district and 14s. in the country. 


At 80th June, 1948, there were 58 societies, including 22 miscellaneous; 
16 possessed branches and 15 were classed as single societies. Membership 
consisted of 198,619 men, 19,804 women, and 15,538 juveniles, ie, a total 
of 228,961. The number of members entitled to benefits was approximately 
220,000. 


Information regarding receipts and expenditure of friendly societies 
and the accumulated assets is shown in the chapter “Private Finance”. 


MisceLtLaNnrous F’rienpiy Socretins. 


JTn addition to the friendly societies proper, there were at 80th June, 
1948, twenty-two imiscellaneoug societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. These organisatious are medical institutions or dispensaries 
for the supply of medicine and, in soma cases, medical attendance, to those 
members of contributing branches of the ordinary friendly societies whose 
names have been placed on their lists. 


State SUBVENTION ro FrirnpLY SOocIETIES. 


Since 1908, ‘the State has paid an annual subvention to the friendly 
societies to enable them to pay sickness benefits for extended periods, 
and to relieve aged members of the necessity of paying contributions. 


Currently, the amount of subvention which may be claimed in each year 
ig a sum equal to the amount of contributions for sickness, funeral 
and medical benefits in respect of men over 65 years of age and women 
over 60 years as follows:—(a) those who were members at 30th June, 
1982, and at the date of application for subvention had been members 
for a continuous period of 15 years; and (b) widows or widowed 
mothers of deceased members who were members at 30th June, 1932, and 
who had been members for 15 years continuously; (c) widows and widowed 
mothers m respect of whom subvention was being paid at 30th June, 1982, 
A proportion of each year’s subvention in respect of medical benefits is 
advanced to the Societies at. quarterly intervals pending determination of 
the annual claims. 
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The total amount paid by the State in respect of subvention claims to 
380th June, 1948, was approximately £2,289,300. The annual amounts paid 
to the societies compare as follows :— 


Year, Amount. Year. Amount. Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
£ £ £ £ 
1927-28 67,306 1939-40 79,458 1942-43 89,800 1945-46 101,662 
1937-38 72,886 1940-41 82,668 1943-44 93,218 1946-47 106,309 
1938-39 76,117 1941-42 86,423 1944-45 97,566 1947-48 108,885 


COMMUNITY ADVANCEMENT AND SETTLEMENT SOCIETIES. 


The Co-operation Act, 1928-1947, provides, inter alia, for the formation 
of community advancement societies and community settlement societies. 
Community advancement societies may be formed to provide any ecom- 
munity service or benefit, ¢.g., to supply water, gas, and electricity, to 
establish factories, to purchase machinery for members, to buy land, pur- 
chase or erect dwellings for sale or rental to members, to maintain build- 
ings for education, recreation, ete. 


Community settlement societies may be formed for the purpose of 
acquiring land in order to settle or retain people thereon, and providing 
any community service. 


Up to 80th June, 1947, eighty-six community advancement societies had. 
been registered under the Act, and there were fifty-two societies in active 
operation at that date. Most of these societies were formed with the object 
of erecting and maintaining public halls or for establishing recreation or 
social clubs. Seven community settlement societies have been registered, 
but only one was on the register at 30th June, 1947, 


PARKS, RECREATION RESERVES, AND COMMONS. 


Under the Public Parks Act, the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws regarding the 
use of the land by the public and for the protection of shrubs, trees, etc. 
The largest such area is Kosciusko State Park, comprising more than 
1,250,000 acres set apart in 1944, It embraces Crown lands in the Kosciusko 
highlands extending about 100 miles northward from the Victorian border 
to the Australian Capital Territory. The National Park (34,392 acres) 
and Kuring-gai Chase (88,268 acres) are situated on the southern and 
northern borders of Sydney respectively. These parks are described briefly 
on page 5 of tls volume. 


The public parks and recreation reserves which are not committed to 
special trustees are controlled by municipal and shire councils. All the 
towns of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 


There are over 14,000 acres of public parks aud reserves in metropolitan 
municipalities. 


The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the 
Harbour, wére opened in 1916. The area is about 50 acres. The natural 
formation has been retained as far as practicable, with the object of dis- 
playing the animals in natural surroundings. An aquarium has been 
built within the gardens. In 1947-48, admissions numbered 660,961 to the 
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” prounds and 231,122 to the aquarinm, and the revenue of the Trust was 
£59,767. 


Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
reserved as commons, on which stock owned by the townsfolk may be 
depastured. The use of these lands is regulated by local authorities, 
Nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance. Many of these con:mons are reserved permanently, but a 
jarge number are only temporary. 


WELFARE OF ABORIGINALS. 


The protection of the aboriginal natives of New South Wales is thea 
function of the Aborigines Welfare Board, of which the Under Secretary 
of the Chief Secretary’s Department is chairman. There are ten other 
members comprising the Superintendent of Aborigines Welfare, officers of 
the Departments of Edueation and Public Health, g police officer, experts 
im agriculture, sociology or anthropology, two members appointed by the 
Minister, and, since 5th July, 1945, two members representing the aboriginal 
race, one a full blood and the other a full blood or having an admixture 
of aboriginal blood. 


The Board exercises general supervision over matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the aboriginals, manages the reserves set apart for them, and 
provides for the custody and maintenance of aboriginal children. 


It is the policy of the Board to encourage the assimilation of the better- 
class aboriginals, particularly those of lighter caste, into the general com- 
munity. Under the Aborigines Protection Act, as amended in 1948, the 
Board may issue to any person of aboriginal blood a certificate exempting 
him from the provisions of the Act and conferring full rights of citizenship. 
The children of parents to whom certificates of exemption have been issued 
may attend the public schools. In 1947-48, forty-four exemption certificates 
were issued and three were cancelled. 


The Board maintains a number of Aboriginal Stations and Reserves in 
various parts of the State. Tach station is administered by a resident 
manager, and is an aboriginal community settlement with a rent-free 
home for each family, a school, a ration store and a recreation hall. Every 
family on the station is expected to provide for its own needs, and able- 
bodied men are required to seek employment; the sick, aged and indigent 
may receive free food, clothing and medical attention. Aboriginal reserves 
do not have the same facilities as stations and are usually supervised by 
the local police. 


Children committed to the Board’s control may be boarded out with 
foster parents or in approved charitable institutions, or may be placed in 
suitable employment. There is a training home for girls at Cootamundra, 
and a home for boys at Kinchela on the Macleay River; at 30th June, 1948, 
the enrolment at these homes was 37 and 82, respectively. A home for 
young children is maintained at Bomaderry by the United Aborigines’ 
Mission, with assistance from the State. 


Age, invalid and widows’ pensions are not payable to persons with a 
preponderance of aboriginal blood or to aboriginals of any caste resident 
on the Board’s stations or reserves. Other social service benefits, including 
maternity allowances and child endowment, are payable to caste aboriginals 
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resident on stations and reserves, but in many cases these allowances are 
administered by the Board. 


The following table shows particulars of the aboriginal stations and 
reserves and of the Board’s expenditure in the last six years. Fixpenditure 
by the Department of Education on the education of aboriginal children in 
special schools (£14,545 in 1947-48) is not included. 


Table 806.—Aborigines Welfare Board—Stations and Reserves, Exemption 
Certificates and Expenditure. 


. Expenditure during 
Aboriginal Stations. Aboriginal Reserves. Year ended 
Exemp- 30th June. 
At certit 
Aborig- Aborig- ertifi- From 
30th June. Resident inals Resident inals ae d [rom Loans 
Number.) Aborig- |Receiving |Reserves.| Aborig- | Receiving} : . Revenue (New 
inals. Rations. inals, Rations. enue. Bldgs. 
* ha ete.). 
& £ 
1943 19 2,561 502 82 41,997 182 aie 47,212 959 
1944 19 2,654 450 32 1,634 148 wie 49,522 
1945 19 2,605 452 32 1,763 200 34 52,894 499 
1946 19 2,520 408 32 | 2,068 149 38 51,738 149 
1947 18 2,530 373 32 | 2,048 159 43 67,588 5,270 
1948 18 2,484 379 32 | 2,151 204 44 68,672 | 60,874 
* Included in ‘‘ resident aboriginals.”’ t+ Year ended 80th June. 


Particulars of the aboriginal population of New South Wales are given 
on page 195 of this volume, 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THEATRES AND Pusiic Hats, Ec. 


Buildings in which public meetings (other than meetings for religious 
worship) or public entertainments are held must be licensed under the 
Theatres and Public Halls Act. A. license may be refused if proper pro- 
vision is not made for public safety, health and convenience, or if the 
site or building is uusuitable for the purpose of public meeting or enter- 
tainment. Plans of buildings intended to be used as theatres and public 
halls must be approved by the Chief Secretary before erection is begun. 


Cinematograph films are subject to censorship before exhibition in New 
South Wales. The Conmonwealth Customs authorities review the films 
imported from oversea countries. State officials review the films made 
in Australia, and may take action in terms of the Theatres and Public 
Halls Act in respect of imported films, 


Horse anp GreyYHOUND RACING. 


Horse and greyhound racing are popular in New South Wales. Racing 
is controlled by the Clief Secretary in terms of the Gaming and Betting 
Act, the Australian Jockey Club Act, and certain other Acts as amended 
by the Racing (Amendment) Act, 1948, 
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Since ist January, 1945, licenses have been issued only for racecourses 
of non-proprietary associations, the metropolitan courses of former pro- 
prietary companies having been acquired by law by the Sydney Turf Club. 
There are three classes of licenses for race meetings, viz., for horse racing, 
for trotting, and for greyhound racing. After ist January, 1950, only 
one class of license may be held by an association, except that approval 
may be given for the issue of licenses for horse racing and trotting in 
respect of meetings on racecourses situated beyond 65 miles radius of 
Sydney and 40 miles of Newcastle. Courses for greyhound racing) may 
not exceed two in the metropolitan area and one in any country town. 


The Racing (Amendment) Act of 1948 authorises night trotting races 
(inaugurated in Sydney in October, 1949) and betting thereat, and the 
appointment of a Board to control greyhound racing. It also continued 
in operation the limitation upon the number of race meetings imposed 
from 2nd January, 1942, by Order under National Security Regulations 
in respect of racecourses within 75 miles of Sydney and 40 miles of 
Newcastle. Under the Racing (Amendment) Act, 1949, race meetings 
within 50 miles of Sydney and 40 miles of Newcastle are restricted to 
Saturdays and public holidays, but trotting or greyhound racing may be 
held on any night of the week except Sunday. 


Betting or wagering is prohibited in connection with any sports except 
horse, pony, trotting and greyhound races on licensed racecourses, and 
greyhound coursing ou grounds approved by the Chief Seeretary. Racing 
clubs may be required to instal totalisators on their racecourses and to 
use them at every race meeting. 


The following statement shows the amount of totalisator investments 
and of bookinaker’s turnover (estimated on the basis of tax collected on 
the total amount of bets made) :— 


Table 807.—Totalisator Investments and Bookmakers’ Turnover. 


a ee ee 

£ £ £ £ 
1937 1,370,379 11,554,300 1943 2,377,102 14,772,600 
1938 1,471,292 17,312,100 1944 4,663,710 28,503,000 
1939 1,731,436 21,378,800 1945 ° 5,802,788 36,492,800 
1940 1,908,066 19,533,400 1946 7,482,819 51,594,400 
1941 2,222,545 19,774,800 1947 7,224,274 55,380,800 
1¢42 1,961,947 16,473,800 1948 8,543,920 65,739,200 


A tax, 15 per cent, of gross revenue, has been levied since 1st January, 
1988, on clubs which conduct greyhound racing in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The tax amounted to £8,852 in the year 1948-44, to £6,882 in 1944- 
45, to £5,358 in 1945-46, to £15,426 in 1946-47, and to £24,161 in 1947-48. 


Particulars relating to taxes in connection with racing are shown in the 
chapter “Public Finance.” 
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TAXATION oF Pusitic ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Commonwealth Entertainments Taz. 


Entertainments tax was levied by the Commonwealth from January, 
1917, to October, 1933, and reimposed at higher rates from 1st October, 
1942, when, under the uniform tax plan, the State ceased to tax entertain- 
ments (see volume No. 50, page 886). 


The tax is payable on admissions for which the charge is 1s. or more. 
The tax is 8d. where the payment for admission is 1s., increases by 2d. for 
each additional 6d. or part thereof to 19d. where payment for admission is 
between 4s. 6d. and 5s., and then increases by 3d. per 6d. or part thereof. 
Admissions to entertainments in which all the performers are actually 
present and performing, e.g., stage play, ballet, musical performance, lec- 
ture, circus, are taxed at rates approximately 25 per cent. less than the 
general] rates, with admissions up to Is. 8d, free of tax. Games or sports 
in which human beings are the sole participants (not including dancing, 
or skating, unless solely for competitive purposes) conducted by a society, 
institution or committee not established or carried on for profit, were 
included in the lower tax rate group from 16th February, 1949. 


A special scale of rates is applied in respect of separate charges of not 
less than 1s. for refreshments served at such entertainments as dances, 
ecard parties and skating. 

Particulars of taxable admissions aud tax in respect of entertainments 
in New South Wales from ist October, 1942, to 30th June, 1948, are 
shown below :— 


Table 808.—Commonwealth Entertainments Tax—Admissions and 
Collections in New South Wales. 


Taxed at Lower Rate. Taxed at Higher Rate. 

aa 
-ende : . 
June, Miscel- | Petiod- | ., |Dancing, Miscel- | Petiod- 

Theatres. laneous. wiles. Pictures.| Racing. Skating. Sport, lancous. ue, Total. 

TAXABLE ADMISSIONS. (thousands.) 
1943* 1,242 158 12 | 39,964 1,301 2,770 794 1,119 54 | 47,414 
1944 1,881 367 16 | 56,951 2,368 5,365. 1,736 1,430 35 | 70,149 
1945 1,884 539 33 | 62,825 2,544 4,579 2,043 641 111 75,149 
1946 1,554 621 30 | 61,505 3,164 4,367 8,023 819 162 | 75,235 
1947 1,572 845 69,104 3,426 3,493 3,397 961 72,798 
1948 1,302 890 67,209 3,938 8,932 2,869 829 70,969 
Tax Par, (£ thousand.) 

1943* 50-3 3-5 0-6 956-4 81:3 108-6 20-9 23°3 71 | 1,252-0 
1044 81-4 10:2 0-8 | 1,402-9 168-0 197-7 43-3 34:3 4-4 | 1,943:0 
1945 85-0 15-4 1:8 | 1,558-3 184-5 196-0 53-0 52:8 10-3 | 2,157-1 
1946 736 21-1 1-7 | 1,540-6 237-1 190-1 86-2 45-4 14:7 | 2,210-5 
1947 731 32°5 1,481°3 2660 151-4 112°9 52°8 2,175°0 
1948 86'2 33°9 1,438'1 300'0 157°0 94'°5 52°7 2,162°4 


* Ist October, 1942, to 30th June, 1943, 


STATE LOTTERIES, 


State lotteries are conducted in New South Wales in terms of the State 
Lotteries Act, 1980. The Act is administered by a director, and the 
lotteries are conducted on the cash-prize system, From the proceeds of 
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the sale of tickets in each lottery a sum is apportioned for prizes and 
the balance is payable to Consolidated Revenue. The first lottery was 
drawn on 20th August, 1981, and special lotteries, with larger prizes and 
dearer tickets, were inaugurated in July, 1947. F 


Up to 30th June, 1948, the number of lotteries filled was 1,708, including 
93 special lotteries filled in 1947-48. Subscriptions to these amounted to 
£45,931,247, the prizes to £28,636,184, and the excess of subscriptions over 
prizes was £17,295,118. Administrative expenses and preliminary charges 
such as salaries, office equipment and alterations to buildings, amounted to 
£1,068,868. Minor receipts were £2,240, and the net amount credited to 
Consolidated Revenue Fund was £16,228,690. 


Particulars regarding the lotteries filled in each of the last eleven years 
are shown below :— 


Table 809.—State Lotteries. 


Lotteries Filled during each Year. 

Number of tat 
Year Tickets sold Adminis- 

ended. during - Excess of aed 
June. Year. Nuniber. | Subscriptions. Allotted Subscriptions sxpenses, 

Oreo over Prizes. 
£ £ £ & 

1938 8,563,946 85 2,231,250 1,385,500 845,750 53,592 
1039 9,090,027 91 2,388,750 1,483,310 905,440 65,674 
1940 8,723,201 87 2,283,750 1,418,100 865,650 55,647 
1941 8,325,827 84 2,205,000 1,369,205 835,795 52,044 
1942 8,272,305 82 2,152,500 1,336,605 815,895 53,912 
1943 9,462,883 95 2,408,750 1,548,500 946,250 52,125 
1944 12,145,959 121 3,176,250 1,972,320 1,203,930 64,246 
1945 138,488,907 1385 3,543,750 2,200,505 1,348,245 67,492 
1946 14,564;966 146 3,832,500 2,379,800 1,452,700 72,989 
1947 16,166,185 161 4;230,000 2,628,050 1,601,950 87,468 
1948 18,693,717 187* 5,660,000 8,607,300 2,052,700 112,155 


* Including 28 special lotteries, 


REGULATION OF LIQUOR TRADE, 


The sale of intoxicating liquor is subject to regulation by the State Gov- 
ernment in terms of the Liquor Act, 1912, as subsequently amended. Sub- 
stantial amendments in respect of trading hours, registration of clubs, 
supply of liquor to restaurants and canteens, and the standard of 
accommodation in hotels, were enacted in 1946. 


For purposes of administration, the State is divided into 104 Licensing 
districts, including the metropolitan district, with which Liverpool, Ryde 
and Parramatta districts were amalgamated on ist April, 1947. 


A Licensing Court in each district is constituted by three magistrates 
for the control of licensed premises and the determination of applications 
for new licenses. This Bench of three magistrates also constitutes the 
Licenses Reduction Board, first appointed in 1920 to reduce the number of 
publicans’ (and, later, wine) licenses. The amending Act of 1946 pro- 
vided for the reconstitution of the Court and Board, on a day to be pro- 
claimed. The Court as reconstituted will consist of a District Court 
Judge and two other persons, each being a licensing magistrate in office 
immediately prior to the proclaimed date, or a stipendiary magistrate or 
yerson eligible for appointment as stipendiary magistrate. 
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The sale of intoxicating liquor in New South Wales, except by persons 
holding a license, is prohibited. The kinds of liquor licenses and permits 
issued, the authorities they confer, and the fees for new licenses and 
permits, and for annual renewal thereof (current in December, 1948) are 
shown in the following statement :— 


Table 810.—Liquor Licenses and Permits. 


Kind of License 
or Permit. 


Authority conferred by 
License or Permit. 


Ice for License or Permit. 


New. 


Annual Renewal. 


Publican’s License 


Club Certificate of Regis- 
tration. 


Hotels and Clubs— 
Permit to supply liquor 
with meals, 


Australian Wine License} 


Packet License § 


Booth or Stand License... 


Spirit Merchant's License! 


Brewer’s license... 


Restaurant Permit 


Railway Refreshment 
Rooms— 


License 


Permit 


Liquor with meals on 
trains. 


Canteens at Construction 
Camps, etc. 


Sale of liquor on premises 


As assessed by Court; 


5 per ceut. of expendi- 


(hotel) specified in license. maximum, £500* ture ou liquor in 
preceding calendar 
year.*} 

Sale of liquor on club| Not exceeding £1 per| 5 per ceut. of expendi- 
premises under prescribed member at date of! ture ou liquor in 
conditions, application,; maxi- preceding calendar 

mum, £500. year. 


Supply of liquor with meals, 
6 pm. to9 p.m, by 
licensee or club. 


Assessed oui sliding scale 
relative to fee for 
license or certificate, 


As for new permit. 


Sale of wine, cider or perry] 


made from Australian 
fruit, not containing more 
than 85 per cent. proof 
spirit, in quantities up to 
2 gallous. 


As assessed by Court; 
maximum, £50, 


Sale of liquor on ships to 
passengers during voy- 
ages, 


Yo holder of publican’s 
license or to non-pro- 
prietary association for 
sale of liquor on a partic- 
war day or days at sports, 
agricultural shows, etc. 


As assessed by Court; 
maximum, £20, 


2 per cent. of expenditure 
on liquor in preceding 
calendar year, 


2 per cent. of expendi- 
f ure on liquor in 
preceding calendar 


year. 


£2 per day. 


Sale on specified preniises 
of either (a) malted liquor 


Metropolitan district, 
£30; other districts, 


2 per cent. of cost price 
of liquor sold to un- 


or (b) liquor other than| £20, licensed persons iu 
malted in quautities of preceding calendar 
not less than 2 gallons. year—niinimuim as 
for new license. 
To trade as brewer and sell) Metropolitan _district,| As for new license. 
liquor made in quantities £50; other districcs, 
of not less than 2 gallons £25. 


of the same kind. 


Supply of light Australtan 
wines and malted liquors 
with meals between noon 
and 2-30 p.m., and bet- 
ween 6 p.m, and 8:30 p.m. 


£30 


5 per cent. of expendi- 


ture on liquor in 
preceding calendar 
year. 


Issued by Governor for sale 
of liquor at refreshment 
rooms at railway stations, 

Issued by Railway Com- 
missioner for sale of 
Australian wines at re- 
freshment rooms at rail- 
way stations. 


As for pubilcan’s license 


Exempt. 


As for publican’s license. 


Exempted, but in prac- 
tice fee assessed as 
for Australian Wine 
License. 


Liquor (Amendment) Act, 1046, authorises Commissioner for Railways to 
supply liquor to passengers to be consumed with meals on State Railways. 


Issued by Minister on recommendation of Licensing Court tor sale of liquor in 
canteens at construction camps or works of a public nature, subject to 
conditions determined by the Court. 


* Owner of hotel liable for two-fifths of license fee, but if his share exceeds one-third of the 
rent, the Board may approve refund of the whole or part of the excess. 


sold to persons licensed to sell liquor. 


on the premises. 


+ Exclusive of liquor 


¢ Licenses may permit or not permit of consumption 


§ Not available for ships plying only within Sydney Harbour, 
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The Liquor (Amendment) Act, 1946, authorises councils of local govern- 
meut areas to conduct cominunity hotels. A council may establish a com- 
munity hotel by purchase of existing licensed premises, or, if that 1s imprac- 
ticable, a petition may be presented to the Governor and a new license 
applied for in respect of premises owned. by the council. The profits of a 
community hotel must be applied towards a public purpose, ¢.g., hospital, 
library, facilities for recreation, health or welfare. A petition and applica- 
tion by the Stroud Shire to establish a community hotel at Forster was 
granted in 1948, 


Conditions under which the Licensing Court may approve applications 
for removal of publicans’ Australian wine or spirit merchants’ licenses 
from one place to another in New South Wales were amended in 1946 
with a view to their more equitable distribution throughout the State. 


The Court may not make an order of removal unless satisfied that it is 
in the interests of the public in the neighbourhood of the proposed new 
site, and not detrimental to public interests in the area from which the 
liceuse is to be removed. A license may uot be removed from any other 
district to the Metropolitan or Newcastle district. Moreover, tle Court 
must refuse an order of removal of a publican’s license in the Metropolitan 
or Newcastle district to a new site in the same district, if it is satisfied 
that public interest would be better served by removal to a site in some 
other part of the district. 


Number of Liquor Licenses. 


By action of the Licenses Reduction Board, publicans’ licenses were 
veduced from 2,539 in 1920 to 2,028 in 1948, and Australian wine licenses 
from 441 in 1922 to 347 in 1943. There was no change in these numbers 
between 1943 and June, 1949. 


Compensation was paid from the Compensation Fund (into which were 
paid annual levies collected from licensees aud owners between 1920 and 
1926) in respect of licenses terminated by order of or surrender to the 
Board, as indicated on page 890 of the Year Book No. 50. The compensation 
awarded amounted to £891,970, comprising £828,140 in respect of 497 
publicans’ licenses and £63,890 to 78 holders of Australian wine licenses. 
The sum of £250,000 was transferred to the State Consolidated Revenue 
Fund in 1933-34, and after meeting administrative expenses, the net balance 
of the fund at 30th June, 1948, was £228,187, 


Registered clubs in New South Wales were limited in number to 85 
(the number existing in March, 1906) until 1st April, 1947, when provisions 
for additional registrations were brought into operation. Apart from 
returned servicemen’s clubs, the maximum number of clubs which may 
be registered in the Metropolitan Licensing District (including Liver- 
pool, Parramatta and Ryde) is one club for every four hotels, less twenty, 
and in Wollongong Licensing District, the number as at 1st April, 1947, 
plus three. In other licensing districts the maximum is one club for every 
six hotels or one club where there are less than six hotels—but not less than 
the number of clubs existing on ist April, 1947. In addition, retumed 
servicemen’s clubs to a maximum number of twenty in the Metropolitan 
District and one in each extra-metropolitan electoral district may be regis- 
tered, provided that application for registration was made before 1st 
October, 1947. The maximum number of clubs which may be registered 
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in the State under the new provisions of the law is 414, A club is not 
eligible for registration unless it is a non-proprietary club with at least 
60 members, if situated within a radius of 15 miles of the General Post 
Office, Sydney, or 80 members if in any other locality. 

The number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor current in 
1929, 1939, and the last six years is shown below:— 


Table 811.—Liquor Licenses at 31st December. 


Licenses. 1929, 1939, 1943, | 1944, 1945. 1946, | 1947. | 1948. 
Publicans’ oye es whe +--| 2,142 | 2,088 | 2,028 | 2,028 | 2,028 | 2,028 | 2,028 | 2,028 
Clubs... sy Sea ss ws 80 84 85 85 85 85 253 337 
Railway Refreshment— 
General Liquor... oat ae 85 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 
Wine eat ate wee sits 19 11 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Booth or Stand* oa Sie ++-| 8,057 | 2,255 | 1,179 | 1,910 | 2,156 2,504 { 3,115 | 3,047 
Packet = aie ae wer 8 4 1 1 1 1 1 2 
Australian Wine oe oe es 363 348 347 847 347 347 347 347 
Spirit Merchants’... Ses ate 255 237 230 230 284 295 365 408 
Brewers’ se re 9 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


Permits to supply liquor 
with ineals in— 

Hotels and Clubs * ne sie 164 249 129 150 135 186 812 260 

Restaurants ahs ac aS ey ox aa ee Bes 25 58 74 


* Number issued during the year. 


There was little change in the number of licenses current in the years 
1939 to 1945 (apart from booth or stand licenses, which are temporary only). 
By order under the National Security Act issued on 28th April, 1945, 
application for a new license (other than booth or stand license) was pro- 
hibited, and action was stayed in respect of applications pending at that 
date. Since the order was repealed on 18th September, 1946, many appli- 
cations for spirit merchants’ licenses have been granted; these licenses 
increased by 61 in 1946, 70 in 1947 and 43 in 1948. The increases in club 
licenses and in permits to supply liquor with meals in 1947 and 1948, reflect 
the new legislation of 1946. The maximum number of clubs has been 
licensed in the metropolitan district, but some further club licenses are 
issuable in a number of country districts. 


The following statement shows the amount expended by licensees in 
the purchase of liquor in each year from 1923 :— 


Table 812.—Purchases of Liquor by Licensees. 


eae: | Peete loan, | Pena OY aean. | Peieaee OP raat | PH 
£ £ £ £ 

1923 8,372,124 |/1930 7,717,587 ||1937 8,531,795 ||1944 14,580,724 
1924 8,782,060 |/1931 6,169,172 |/1988 9,359,378 ||1945 15,448,641 
1925 9,217,493 |/1932 6,064,659 ||1939 9,793,965 ||1946 21,060,306 
1926 9,736,678 |/1933 6,123,185 ||1940 11,034,142 |/1947 23,956,649 
1927 10,111,795 |/1934 6,701,668 |/1941 12,384,714 1948 24,991,770 
1928 10,260,317 ||1935 7,311,350 ||1942 13,210,413 

1929 10,410,456 |/1936 7,802,495 ||1943 14,569,529 


The amount expended in each calendar year, as shown above, is the 
basis of the fees for the renewal of various classes of licenses as from 
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1st July of the following year. The amount of fees assessed in 1939 and 
the last seven years is shown below :— 


Table 813.—Liquor Licenses—Fees Assessed. 


License. 1939, 1943. 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 
& & £ £ £ £ & £ 
Fees assessed on pur- 
chases— 
Publicans’ ae «+. 421,647 | 585,776 | 687,744 | 638,055 [673,635 | 915,878 /1,027,506) 1,032,962 
Club eae ee vel 4,000 5,059 5,675 5,817 6,955 | 25,646 45,213] 59,881 
Restaurant Permit ...|.., or oy os ais 885 2,143| 2,986 
Railway Refreshment ...| 1,674 3,556 3,813 3,889 4,018 3,848 3,493 2,921 
Packet... ous nett 17 3 3 5 5 2 4 23 
Australian Wine «| 4,868 7,997 8.823 9,758 9,678 | 18,183 14,757| 17,282 
Spirit Merchants’ ---| 10,473 | 16,614 | 21,470 | 20,582 | 22,822 | 87,005 40,186) 45,138 
New licenses wee an 118 35 23 ll 1,750 | 14,113 5,285 1,625 
Other fees— 
Brewers’ ... oa ait 250 250 250 250 250 250 2650 250 
Booth or Stand ... vel 5,326 2,412 3,892 4,550 5,895 6,914 6,814 6,896 
Permits to supply liquor' 
with meals... we 1,288 922 804 849 1,120 1,889 1,918 2,164 


Licensed Premises—Trading Hours. 


Licensed premises may uot be opened for the sale of liquor on any Sunday, 
Good Friday or Christmas Day or other day proclaimed by the Governor, 
or upon the day of any general election of members of the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales or of the Commouwealth Parliament. 


The hours of liquor trading in hotels were preseribed by the Liquor Act 
(or the Licensing Act), as follows:—6 a.m. to 11 p.m. from 1881 to 1916, 
6 a.m, to 6 p.m. from 1916 to 1946, and 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. since 1946, The 


hours during which liquor may be supplied with meals in hotels, clubs and 
restaurants are shown in Table 810. 


Restrictions on hours, in terms of the Liquor Act, do not apply to the 
sale of liquor to bona fide travellers or inmates of hotels aud registered 
clubs, but liquor may not be sold at the bar of licensed premises except 


duriug prescribed hours. Special restrictions were imposed on liquor 
trading hours during the war. 


; Particulars of referendums on the question of the closing hour for 
licensed premises and registered clubs taken on 10th June, 1916, and 15th 
February, 1947, are given ou page 894 of the Official Year Book No, 60. 


Consumption or InToxicay's, 


The particulars of quantity in the next table were recorded by the 
Licenses Reduction Board ag the quantity of spirits, wines and beers pur- 
chased by holders of liquor licenses for retailing to the public, together 


with the quantity sold direct to the public by wholesale wine and spirit 
merchants. 
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Table 814.—Intoxicants—Consumption and Expenditure in N.S.W. 


Quantity Purchased. meee Quantity Purchased, Tenens 
Year. Iby the Public|} Year. by the Public 
Beer, | Wine. Spirits. Intoxicants. Beer. | Wine. Spirits, Tntoxieants, 
Thousand gallons. £000 Thousand gallons. £000 
1929f| 28,137 1,534 1,325 17,440 1939 35,379 1,640 884 16,620 
1930 | 22,512 1,386 789 12,870 1940 | 37,904 1,765 883 18,230 
1931 | 18,912 1,261 686 10,800 1941 38,073 2,056 821 20,970 
1932 | 18,042 1,271 610 10,380 1942 | 35,904 2,582 731 22,230 
1933 | 18,925 1,473 617 10,500 1943 32,948 2,504 726 24,430 
1984 | -21,573 1,560 717 11,490 1944 | 33,056 2,464 714 24,500 
1985 | 238,764 1,619 761 12,530 1945 | 33,542 2,361 860 26,000 
1936 | 26,218 1,642 786 13,320 1046 | 43,532 2,815 1,551 34,760 
1037 | 28,881 1,664 824 14,520 1947 | 52,027 8,582 1,230 38,960 
1938 | 34,249 1,623 848 15,870 1948 | 47,403 4,391 1,696 40,530 
* Liquid, not proof, gallons. + Average of three years, 1927 to 1929. 


The figures in the table represent approximately the consumption of 
intoxicating liquor in New South Wales exclusive of military canteens, etc., 
not supplied by licensees under the Licenses Reduction Board, Ii is difficult 
to estimate the retail expenditure on intoxicating liquor, because it is sold 
at varying prices not only in different localities, but in hotels in the same: 
district and in the different bars of the same hotel; the figures exclude 
military canteens, etc., which were not supplied by licensees. 


The supply of liquor in Australia was controlled under National Security 
Regulations from March, 1942, to 26th March, 1946, as regards beer and to 
1st November, 1946, in respect of spirits. During this period supplies for 
hotels, ete., decreased because of the heavy allocations to Australian and 
Allied services’ canteens. The consumption of beer in 1941, viz., 38 million. 
gallons, was a record to that date. After a temporary decline during the: 
war, it increased steeply in 1946, and in 1947 it reached the record figure of 
52 million gallons; in 1948 there was a decline of 9 per cent., mainly owing 
to an extended industrial dispute in breweries. 


Since the war, the consumption of wine and spirits has expanded rapidly ; 
fn 1948 the consumption of wine was almost three times that in 1939, while- 
the consumption of spirits was about double the 1939 figure. 


The increase in the estimated expenditure by the public on intoxicants. 
between 1939 and 1943 was due largely to increased taxation. For in- 
stance, excise duty on beer was raised from 1s, 9d. per gallon to 2s. in 
September, 1939, to 2s. 9d. in November, 1940, to 8s. in October, 1941, 
and to 4s. 7d. in September, 1942. Customs and excise duties on spirits 
were also increased during this period by up to 28s. 6d. per proof gallon;. 
details of excise duties are shown on page 587 of this volume, The duties 
were not varied between September, 1942, and June, 1949. 

Practically the whole of the beer and the wine aud a large proportion of 
the spirits consumed in the State, are of Australian origin. Information as 
to the operations of breweries in New South Wales is published on page 118 


of this Year Book. 


at 
aa 
t 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


Persons apprehended by the police for drunkenness in public places may 
be charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. It is the practice to release 
such persons before trial if they deposit as bail an amount equal to the 
usual penalty imposed. If they do not appear for trial the deposits are 
forfeited, and further action is not taken. 


The number of convictions for drunkenness (including cases of forfeiture 
of bail) was fairly constant at less than 35,000 in the years 1940 to 1944 
inclusive, A steep rise occurred in later years, and the number in 1948 was 
higher by 48,063 than in 1944, However, as the extent to which offenders 
are apprehended is not known and may have varied, inferences from the 
figures as to changes in the incidence of drunkenness may not be justified. 
‘Moreover, the figures should not be compared with similar figures of 
other States or countries without regard to administrative practice and 
the method of compiling the statistics. 


The following statement shows particulars of the cases of drunkenness 
and convictions in various years siuce 1929; the figures for the war years 
relate to civilians, 


Table 815.—Drunkenness——Cases and Convictions. 


Particulars, 1929, 1939, 1943. 1944, 1045, 1946, 1947, 1948, 
Persons charged*— 
Males .., ne ..{ 81,821 | 30,128 | 31,986 | 31,427 | 39,882 | 57,936 | 63,449 78,907 
Females Nos ely 2,498 2,344 2,993 8,149 8,700 4,275 4,076 3,993 
Total... om 


33,819 | 32,472 | 34,020 | 34,576 | 43.582 | 62,211 | 67,525 | 82,900 


Discharged, Charge With- 


drawn, ete. 683 67 23 14 21 91 201 275 
Conyictions— 

After Trial... «| 21,099 | 17,298 | 10,587 9,090 9,366 | 11,666 | 12,372 15,030 

Bail Forfeited... ...]._ 12,087 | 15,112 | 24,819 | 25,472 | 84,195 | 50,454 | 64,952 | 67,505 


Total Convietions Males} 30,689 | 30,066 | 31,917 | 31,414 | 39,862 | 57,854 | 63,256 78,653 
” » Females} 2,447 2,339 2,989 3,148 3,699 4,266 4,068 3,972 


Total eae 


33,136 | 32,405 | 34,906 | 34,562 | 43,561 | 62,120 | 67,824 | 82,625 


Per 1,000 of Poputation— 
Charges: ane one 13-51 11-81 12:20 11°98 14°04 21:12 22-82 27°36 
Convictions... ates 13-24 11°78 12°20 11°93 14:93 21°09 22°55 27°27 


* Counted each time charged. 


In addition to cases of drunkenness to which the foregoing table relates, 
convictions on the charge of driving a motor veliicle while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or drug numbered 486 in 1944, 658 in 1945, 
1,894 in 1946, 1,368 in 1947, and 1,886 in 1948, 


TREATMENT or INEBRIATES. 


An imebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter into 
recognisances and to report periodically to the police for a period of not 
less than twelve months; or he may be placed in a State institution. 
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For the care and treatment of inebriates other than those convicted of 
an. offence, State institutions may be established under the control of the 
Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals. Judges, magistrates and the Master- 
in-Lunacy may order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he 
be placed in a State or licensed institution or under the care of an attendant 
controlled by the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not 
exceeding twelve months. An inebriate may enter voluntarily into 
recognisances to abstain, 


Inebriates are detained in some of the State Mental Hospitals, and the 
number under the supervision of the Inspector-General of Mental Hos- 
pitals at 30th June, 1948, was 170, viz., 118 men and 52 women. The 
number admitted for the first time in the year 1947-48 was 170, including 
48 women. 


LICENSES FOR VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


Partly as a means of raising revenue, and partly to ensure a certain 
amount of supervision over persons who follow callings which bring 
them into contact with the general public or are carried on under special 
conditions, licenses must be obtained by auctioneers, stock and station 
agents, real estate agents, business agents, pawn-brokers, hawkers, pedlars, 
collectors, second-hand dealers, fishermen, and persons who sell tobacco, 
conduct billiard and bagatelle tables or engage in Sunday trading. 


No person may purchase, carry or have in his possession a pistol unless 


_he holds a license under the Pistol Act, 1927-1946. A separate liceuse is 


required for each pistol. Licenses may not be issued to persons under 18 
years of age. 


For pawnbrokers’ licenses an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges are limited, with certain exceptions, to those between 
8 am, and 6 p.in., but a restriction is not placed on the rate of interest 
charged. 


Licensina or AUCTIONEERS AND AGENTS. 


Auctioneers, stock and station agents and real estate agents must be 
licensed under the Auctioneers, Stock and Station and Real Estate Agents 
Act, 1941-1946, Registration is also required in the case of real estate sales- 
men eniployed by real estate agents or by real estate dealers (persons not 
licensed as real estate agents whose sole or principal business is the selling, 
as owner, of land in allotments). 


Auctioneers’ licenses are classified as (1) general licenses available for 
all parts of New South Wales (annual fee £15), (2) country licenses for all 
districts outside the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland (fee £5 
annually), (8) district licenses for the police district outside the Metropoli- 
tan area for which the license is taken out (fee £2 annually) and (4) 
primary products licenses for the market in the metropolitan police district 
which is specified in the license. In the metropolitan district, an auctioneer 
must take out a general license unless he has a primary products license 
and acts as auctioneer only for selling firewood, coal, coke, fish or a product 
within the meaning of the Primary Products Act. 


An auctioneer’s license may not be granted to a licensed pawnbroker. 
Provision has been made for reciprocity in granting general licenses to 
auctioneers resident in reciprocating States of Australia, and general 
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country and district licenses to those resident in the Australian Capital 
Territory. 


The fee for a stock and station or real estate agent’s license is £1. A 
‘corporation carrying on business as auctioneer, stock and station ageut or 
real estate agent, must take out a license on its own behalf (fee £5), as well 
as a license for each employee in charge of an office or branch, 


The licenses must be renewed annually. Upon the grant of each applica- 
‘tion for a license or renewal, the licensee pays, in addition to the license fee, 
a fee not exceeding £1 which is placed in a special account for expenses of 
administration. 


Licensees are also required to contribute to a fidelity guarantee fund 
established under the Act to reimburse persons who suffer loss by reason 
of theft or fraudulent misapplication of their property by a licensee. The 
¢maximum Yeimbursement payable from the fund in respect of any one 
licensee was iucreased from £500 to £2,000, as from ist July, 1946. 


Particulars regarding licenses issued in each year are shown below:— 


Table 816.—Auctioneers, Stock and Station and Real Estate Agents— 
Licenses issued and Fidelity Guarantee Fund. 


Particulars. 1942-43.) 1943-44.) 1944-45,| 1945-46.) 10£6-47.] 1947-48. 
icenses issued— No. No. No. No. No, No, 
Auctioneers— 
General _ a oa ae ies 169 177 196 232 296 321 
Countr. Pc He ae tae nes 181 146 185 214 260 802 
Distric te ois Sen le As 830 849 898 1,060 1,222 1,167 
Primary Products ... wit eis ite 25 20 17 15 20 19 
er ee ee Cees ees 
Total, Auctioneers’ Licenses ... w| 1,155 1,192 1,296 1,621 1,798 1,809 
Stock and Station Agents... sine «| 1,157 1,217 1,305 1,575 1,765 1,854 
Real Estate Agents .., ae st w{ 1,993 2,017 2,120 2,402 2,599 2,661 
Corporations... es res Bee a 139 134 139 139 156 162 
Andividual Licensees (including employees of 
corporations) eee _ eee oie 2,681 2,716 2,729 3,158 3,731 3,821 
Real Istate Salesmeu—Certificates of registra- 
tionissucd ... is Mee ate wan 109 86 88 99 119 124 
Fidelity Guarantee Fund— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Contributious during year... re wel 7,479 7,237 2,379 3,246 4,251 4,125 
Balance at 30th June... one wa «| 17,109 | 24,230 | 26,708 | 29,738 | 32,148 | 35,703 


Business agents who deal with or negotiate the sale or purchase of 
various classes of businesses are required to take out a license under the 
Business Agents Act, 1935-1941. The agents are required to provide a 
fidelity bond m respect of trust moneys received by them in the course 
of business, 
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PENSIONS 


In New South Wales statutory pensions are provided for aged persons, 
permanent invalids, widows, members of the Forces suffering disability 
<diue to war service, the dependants of war pensioners and of members of 
the Forces who died on war service, and coal and oil shale miners. Provi- 
‘sion is also made for superannuation in the Government services and for 
certain employees of local governing bodies. Numerous private companies 
and firms have made arrangements for the superannuation of employees. 


AgzE AND INVALID, Pensions. 


Old-age pensions (known as age pensions from July, 1947) were paid by: 
the Government of New South Wales from August, 1901, and invalid 
pensions from January, 1908, until the Commonwealth Government com- 
menced to pay pensions, yiz., old-age pensions for men and women at age 
65 years (or 60 years if permanently incapacitated) froin 1st July, 1909, 
and old-age pensions for women at age 60 years and invalid pensions from 
December, 1910. Allowances for wives and children of invalid and per- 
manently incapacitated or blind pensioners, and funeral benefits for 
pensioners were introduced in July, 1943. The payment of these pensions, 
allowances, and benefits is regulated under the Social Services Consolidation 
Act, 1947. 


Payment of age aud invalid pensions in Australia is subject to age and 
residence qualifications and a means test. For age pensions, women must 
‘be GO years and men 65 years of age, and must have resided in Australia 
‘continuously for twenty years (disregarding occasional absences up to 
one-tenth of the total period, absence on war service, etc.). Invalid pensions 
are payable to persons above the age of 21 years (or 16 years if not 
adequately maintamed by parents) not receiving age pensions, who have 
‘had. five years’ continuous residence in and: have become incapacitated or 
blind in Australia, or during temporary absence from Australia; pensions 
are also payable to persons whose incapacity or blindness occurred before 
arrival in Australia provided that they were brought to Australia when 
less than three years old, or have resided here for twenty years. 


Invalid pensioners or claimants for invalid pension may be required to 
undergo vocational training or treatment for physical rehabilitation as a 
condition of grant or continuation of pension. Such persous receive invalid 
pension during training or treatment, 

An age or invalid pension ig not granted to persons having property of 
‘net value exceeding £750 or an income (other than the pension) exceeding 
£188 10s. per annum, except that the income of a permanently blind pexyson 
and his spouse may be up to £305 10s. per annum. ‘These property and 
income conditions applied from October, 1948; changes effected on earlier 
dates relating to property are indicated in earlier editions (see No. 50, 
page 850), and those in respect of income are shown in Table 817 on the 
next page. 

In computing the value of the property of a claimant or pensioner fof. 
the purpose of the means test, his home, furniture and personal effects and 
certain other classes of property are disregarded. 


* 18647—2 
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In assessing income, the following are excluded: benefits from friendly 
societies, sick pay from trade unions, food relief from the State, maternity 
allowances, child endowment, hospital benefits, payments under the Tuber- 
culosis Act, and gifts and allowances from parents or children. The value 
of board and lodging received iy computed at a maximum of £32 10s. per 
annum (12s. 6d. per week), and income is deemed to be reduced by £26 


for each child under 16 years of age, less any payment, such as child 
endowment, received. 


The maximum rate of pension is 42s. 6d. per week (£110 10s. per annum). 
Except in the case of permanently blind persons, the annual rate is reduced 
by the amount of income (other than pension) in excess of £78, as well as by 
£1 for every complete £10 of property in excess of £100 but not exceeding 
£450, and by £2 for every £10 in excess of £450. Since September, 1923, a 
higher income limit has been prescribed in the case of permanently blind 
persons. From April, 1944, to August, 1946, the rate of such pensions 
was reduced by the amount of income of the pensioner and spouse, apart 
from pension, in excess of £260 per annum; between August, 1946, and 
October, 1948, by the excess over £279 10s.; and since that date, by the 
excess over £305 10s. per annum. There are also special provisions relating 
to the aggregate rate of pension in respect of persons who are both invalid 
and war or service pensioners. 


The rates of age and invalid pension were varied automatically with 
retail price index numbers compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician, 
from October, 1983 to September, 1987, and from December, 1940 
to August, 1948. Adjustment by this method was suspended in November, 
1948, and subsequent alterations were made by legislation. Changes, since 
1901, in the maximum rate of pensions and prescribed limits of income 
are shown in the following table:— 


Table 817.—Age and Invalid Pensions—Rates. 


Maximum fore Maximum poe 
Rate of Pension. Jimit of Rate of Pension. Limit of 
( one (nolan 
> ——-] (including OO Including 
Date. pension) Date. pension) 
Per Per per annuin, Per Per per annum, 
week. annuni. . week. annum. i 
8s. d £ os. £38 s. d. £ 3s, £ 8 
1001, Aug....| 10 0 , 26 0 52 0 1940, Dec, 21 0 54 12 87 2 
10916, Oct, 12 6 32 10 58 10 1941, April 21 6 55 18 88 8 
1020, Jan. ...) 15 0 39 (0 65 0 Dec. 23 6 61 2 93 12 
1023, Sept. 17 «6 45 10 78 #0 1942, April 25 0 65 0 97 10 
1926, Oct. .... 20 0 52 0 84 10 Oct. 25 6 66 6 98 16 
1931, July 17 «6 45 10 78 +0 1043, Jan. 26 0 67 12 100 2 
15 0 39 (0 Apri 26 6 68 18 101 8 
1932, Oct. to to 71 10 Aug, 27 0 70 4 102 14 
17 6 45 10 1045, July 32 6 84 10 117: «0 
1933, Oct. 17 6 45 10 78 0 1946, Aug, 32 6 84 10 136 10 
1935, July 18 0 46 16 79 6 1947, July 37 «6 97 10 149 10 
1036, Sept. 19 0 49 8 81 18 1948, Oct.f 42 6 110 10 188 10 
1937, Sept. 20 0 52 0 84 10 


* For permanently blind persons a higher limit applied throughout from September, 1923 (see text 
above table). 


+ Rate current in June, 1949. 


Pensions were paid from 12th October, 1916, to inmates of approved 
benevolent asylums, who were in receipt of pension before admittance, 
and from 18th September, 1923, to all eligible inmates. The maximum 
rate of pension paid to such inmates was 6s. a week in 1937, and it was 
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increased gradually, by half the amount of increases in full pensions, to 
9s. 6d. in August, 1948. Subsequently it was inerdased to 11s. 6d. in July, 
1945, to 13s. in July, 1947, and to 15s. in October, 1948. 

Under certain circumstances, allowances were paid to the benevolent 
asylums in respect of pensioner inmates. It is prescribed by the Social 
Services Consolidation Act, 1947, that any balance of an inmate’s pension 
in excess of that payable to the inmate shall be paid to the institution for 
his upkeep. 

Particulars of pensioners in benevolent asylums and of wives and children’s 
allowances are not included in the following table, but are shown later 
(see Tables 820 and 819). 


Table 818.—Age and Invalid Pensions in New South Wales.* 


j ; Weekly Rate of Pi Estimated 
ven |__| Polen current in New South | Pomniuasee | Bitimated | | Annual 
ended | New otic zi Liabilit head of 
Ee Claims. as at 30th Population 

i Males, {| Females. | ‘otal. |[Maximum.| Average. dunes mer noe 
No. No. No. | No. | s. d. 8. d. | £ s, d, 

Aasg Prnstons. 
1912 4,763 | 13,639 | 16,029 | 29,668 10 0 9 7 734,526 8 6 
1921 5,727 | 16,083 | 28,004 | 39,037 15 0 14 1 | 1,428,258 13.7 
1931 | 12,814 } 28,003 | 37,029 | 65,032 20 0 19 1 | 3,225,872 25 2 
1932 | 11,625 | 30,098 | 39,769 | 69,867 17 6 16 6 | 2,996,266 23 «2 
19388 | 11,004 | 36,801 | 47,861 | 84,662 20 0 19 3 | 4,242,290 31 1 
1939 | 11,611 | 37,633 | 49,792 | 87,425 20 0 19 3 | 4,375,852 31 9 
1940} | 11,930 | 43,325 | 64,840 | 108,165t; 20 0 19 3 | 5,417,022 38 11 
1941 | 11,160 | 43,619 | 66,411 | 110,030 21 6 20 9 | 5,930,704 42 4 
1942 | 11,326 | 43,235 | 67,229 | 110,464 25 0 24 2 | 6,941,194 49 5 
1943 | 10,3851 | 41,466 | 66,815 | 108,281 26 6 25 7 | 7,190,976 50 4 
1944 7,463 | 38,876 | 65,538 | 104,414 27 0 26 0 | 7,049,172 48 10 
1945 8,905 | 37,748 | 65,681 | 103,429 27 0 25 3 | 6,795,048 46 8 
1946 | 15,386 | 39,752 | 68,933 | 108,685 32 6 31 4 | 8,865,714 60 3 
1947 | 19,805 | 42,886 | 76,350 | 119,236 32 6 31 4 | 9,707,386 65 0 
1948 | 15,919 | 43,640 | 80,123 | 123,763 37 6 35 11 |11,549,157 76 4 
1949 | 20,179 | 48,194 | 83,747 | 131,941 42 6 40 1 {13,736,928 88 3 
InvaLip PENSIONS. 

1912 1,784, 2,549 2,278 4,827 10 0 9 9 121,836 1 65 
1921 3,278 7,016 8,371 | 15,387 15 0 14 9 588,588 5 OT 
1931 6,383 | 12,148 | 15,948 | 28,096 20 0 19 6 | 1,425,996 ll il 
1932 6,025 | 13,025 | 16,930 | 29,955 17 6 17 0 | 1,326,988 10 3 
1938 7,139 | 17,184 | 23,384 | 40,568 20 0 19 5 | 2,045,082 15 0 
1939 7,087 | 17,630 | 24,257 | 41,887 20 0 19 6 | 2,110,238 15 4 
1940+ | 7,352 | 11,731 | 14,875 | 26,606}; 20 0 19 6 | 1,350,934 9 8 
1941 6,874 | 11,938 | 15,310 | 27,248 21 6 21 0 | 1,491,334 10 8 
1942 6,221 | 12,251 15,967 | 28,218 25 0 24 6 1,800,370 12 9 
1943 4,849 | 11,382 | 15,419 | 26,801 26 6 26 0 | 1,813,292 12 8 
1944 4,845 | 11,597 | 14,637 | 26,234 27 0 26 6 | 1,805,596 12 6 
1945 5,292 | 13,117 | 12,858 | 25,975 27 0 26 5 | 1,784,796 12 2 
1946 6,168 | 14,446 | 13,809 | 28,255 32 6 31 9 | 2,333,916 15 10 
1947 7,341 | 15,978 | 14,512 | 30,490 32 6 31 9 | 2,515,240 16 10 
1948 6,405 | 17,595 | 15,515 | 33,110 37 6 36 6 | 3,142,378 20 9 
1949 6,674 | 19,426 | 16,095 | 35,521 42 6 41 2 | 3,802,481 24 5 


* Including Australian Capital Territory. 
+ 16,638 invalid pensioners qualified for age pensions were transferred to list of age pensioners 


on 30th June, 1940, : 
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At 30th June, 1949, the number of pensioners in public benevolent 
asylums in New South Wales was 1,559, and the annual liability for their 
pensions was £60,801. 


Allowances for wives of invalid pensioners and of permaneutly incapaci- 
tated and blind age pensioners were introduced in July, 1948. The maxi- 
mum annual rate of allowance was increased from £39 to £52 in July, 
1947, and to £62 8s. from 80th June, 1949. It was subject to reduction 
by the amount of the wife’s income (apart from allowance) in excess of 
£32 10s. to July, 1947, then of £52 to October, 1948, and of £78 from that 
date. It was further reduced by £1 for every complete £10 of her property 
in excess of £50 to July, 1947, and from that date to October, 1948, by £1 
for every £10 in excess of £50 up.to £400, and by £2 for every complete 
£10 of the remainder of the property; in October, 1948, these limits of 
£50 and £400 were raised to £100 and £450 respectively. Where pensioners: 
in this group have one or more dependent children under 16 years of age,. 
a child’s allowance was paid at the rate of £18 per annum up to 80th June,. 
1949, and of £23 8s. as from that date. 


Funeral benefit, payable in respect of deceased age or invalid pensioners. 
since July, 1948, is the cost of the funeral (excluding payment from a 
contributory funeral benefit fund, except a friendly society fund) or £10,. 
whichever is the less. The majority of claims are admitted at the maxi- 
mum rate, 

The following statement shows particulars of wives and_ children’s: 
allowances current at 80th June, and of funeral benefits paid in New 
South Wales in each year since 1944 :— 

Table 819.—Age and Invalid Pensions, N.S.W.*—Wives and Children’s 

Allowances and Funeral Benefits. 


Year Allowances for Wives and Children at 30th June. Funeral Benefits, 
ended 
80th June. Wives. Children. Annual Liability.) Claims Granted.) Amount Paid. 
: 
No. No. £ No. £ 
1944 3,289 2,057 151,112 4,004 37,828 
19465 3,811 2,400 174,356 6,379 60,788: 
1946 4,171 2,648 189,852 7,862 | 72,711 
1947 4,627 2,933 209,092 8,346 84,062° 
1948 5,218 3,323 300,092 8,057 76,816 
1949 5,593 3,189 408,200 10,781 109,711 


* Including Australian Capital Territory. 


The total amount of pensions, allowances and funeral benefits paid in: 
Australia under the age and invalid pension scheme was £29,626,022 in 
1946-47, £36,735,983 in 1947-48, and £41,946,659 in 1948-49. The amount 
paid in New South Wales and Australian Capital Territory was £12,360,773 
in 1946-47, £15,187,883 in 1947-48, and £17,598,817 in 1948-49. Details. 
regarding pensioners and annual payments since 1988-89 are shown in 
Table 820. 


The number of pensioners in New Sonth Wales and Australian Capital 
Territory, as at 30th June, increased from 180,620 in 1939 to a peak of 
189,953 in 1942; during the next three years the number dropped to pre- 
war level. There has been a marked increase since 1944-45 as a result of 
retirements from war-time employment, the changing age composition of 
the population and the modification of income and property restrictions. 
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Table 820.—Age and Invalid Pensions, N.S.W.*—Pensioners and Annual Cost. 


Pensioners at 30th June. Payments during Year. 
ended 
a ee 
ge. Invalid. dlent Total, and Mainten- Benefits. Total. 
Asytums, | "| Ghlven’s, | petsoners. 
£ £ £ £ 

1939 | 87,425 | 41,887 1,308 | 130,620 | 6,359,796 55,103 sie 6,414,899 
1940 | 108,165}; 26,2067} 1,282 | 135,653 | 6,569,027 58,691 see 6,627,718 
1941 | 110,030 | 27,248 1,397 | 138,675 | 6,989,602 64,430 Fes 7,054,032 
1942 | 110,464 | 28,218 1,271 | 139,953 | 7,818,746 46,769 vee 7,865,515 
1943 | 108,281 | 26,801 1,635 | 136,717 | 9,182,598 66,996 aes 9,249,594 
1944 | 104,414 | 26,234 1,282 | 131,930 | 8,806,395 60,304 | 37,828} 8,904,527 
1945 | 103,429 | 25,975 1,316 | 130,720 | 8,929,796 63,781 | 60,788) 9,054,365 
1946 | 108,685 | 28,255 1,415 | 138,355 |11,136,851 88,604 | 72,711) 11,298,166 
1947 | 119,236 | 30,490 1,515 | 151,241 |12,241,410 35,301 | 84,062] 12,360,773 
1948 | 123,763 | 33,110 1,558 | 158,431 |15,024,427 36,640 | 76,816] 15,187,883 


1949 | 131,941 Beal 1,559 | 169,021 |17,441,988 47,118 | 109,711] 17,598,817 


* Including Australian Capital Territory. } See note ¢ under ‘Table 818, 


Wipows’ Pensions. 


Prior to the introduction of widows’ pensions by the Commonwealth 
Government as from 30th June, 1942, a scheme of pensions for widows and 
their dependent children provided by the State Government had been in 
operation. The Commonwealth scheme provides for the widow and one 
dependent child, and allowances continue to be paid under the State scheme 
in respect of a widow’s other dependent children. Particulars of the State 
scheme are given on page 920. 


Widows’ Pensions—Oommonwealth Scheme. 


The Commonwealth commenced to pay widows’ pensions on 80th June, 
1942. 


The term “widow” is defined as including a woman who, though not 
legally married to him, was maintained by a man as his wife for at least 
three years immediately prior to his death; a wife deserted by her husband 
for not less than six months; a divorced womau who has not remarried; 
a woman whose husband is in a hospital for the insane; and a woman whose 
husband is im prison and has been so for at least six months. 


Eligibility for widows’ pension is subject to a means test, and requires 
residence in Australia at date of claim and for five years immediately - 


‘ 
any 
' 

‘ 

1 
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prior to that date. Pensions may be granted under certain circumstances 
to aboriginal women. Aliens, except those who were British subjects prior 
to marriage, are not eligible. 


In computing a claimant’s inconie for the purpose of the means test, 
the value of benefits, such as child endowment, hospital and friendly 
society benefits, and State food relief, ig excluded, and the value of free board 
and lodging is assessed at not more than 12s. 6d. a week. Moreover, income 
ag assessed for pension is deemed to be reduced by 5s. a week in respect 
of one dependent child and by 10s. a week for each such child in excess 
of one, less the amount of any payment (eg., child endowment) she 
receives for the children. In the ease of a deserted wife or divorced 
woman, any amount in excess of 15s. a week received from the husband for 
maintenance of a child is included as income. 


In valuing property owned by a widow, the value of her permanent 
home, furniture and personal effects, war gratuity and certain other property 
is disregarded. 


Dependent children are those under 16 years of age under custody, care 
and control of the widow or being maintained by her. (Child endowment 
is paid for such children, except one, in the family.) Any child adopted 
after widowhood (or desertion, etc.), is not taken into account unless 
maintained by the widow as a member of her family on 5th June, 1942, 


“Widows” eligible for pension are classified into four groups with varying 
qualifications (in June, 1949) as follows; provision for Class D dated from 
July, 1947 :— 


Class A, Class B. Class D. Class C. 
Classification .. All ages, main- 50 or more years, Wives of impris- Necessitous, 
taining one or not maintaining onedmen,ifmain- under 50 years, 
more children children. talning children, not maintaining 
(excl. Class D). or if over 50 years. children, 
Property limit— 
Full pension payable £1,000 £109 £109 
No pension payable Over £1,000 Over £750 Over £750 
Income limit*— 
Full pension payable £78 p.a. £78 p.a. £78 p.a. 
No pension payable £210 10s. p.a. £174 4s. p.a. £174 ds. p.a. 


* Txcluding value of the ‘‘ widow’s’’ pension, child endowment, etc. 


The maximum rates of pension payable since inception of the scheme 
were varied on various dates as shown below:— 


June, Oct., Jan., April, Allg., Oct., July, Oct., 
1942. 1942. 1043. 1043. 1943, 1045, 1947. 1948,* 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s, d. 8. d. s. d, 
Class A. .. 380 0 30 6 31 0 31 6 32 0 37 6 42.6 47 6 
Class B, we «6-250 25 6 26 0 26 6 27° (0 cay 32 0 37 0 
Class C, v= - 250 25 6 26 0 26 6 27 0 32 6 37 68 42 6 
Class D. vee on es va 32 0 37 («0 


* Unchanged to June, 1949, 


The pension of a Class A widow may be continued whilst she has a 
dependent child up to 18 years attending full time at school or university. 
Pension is payable in respect of a widow in Class C for not more than 
six months following the husband’s death. Pensioners in Classes B and D 
who are not less than 50 years of age and who are inmates of an approved 
benevolent asylum are paid so much of their pensions as does not exceed 
lis. a week and the balance is paid to the institution for their maintenance, 
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Particulars of Commonwealth widows’ pensions paid in New South 
Wales (and the Australian Capital Territory) are shown below:— 


Table 821.—Commonwealth Widows’ Pensions in New South Wales.* 


Pensions Current at 30th June. 
Total Widows Payments 
meee ended Class A. Class B. Class C. ReceivingPension.| during 

‘ the Year. 

Average Average | Weekl Average 

Number.|} Weekly | Number.) Weekly | Number. Rate Y | Number. Weekly 

Rate. Rate. ate. Rate. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. & 

1943 7,519 30 3 7,439 24 7 40 26 6 | 14,998 27° 5 949,283 
1944 7,344 30 10 8,990 25 3 46 27 0 | 16,380 27 9 | 1,147,544 
1945 6,924 30 9] 10,051 25 3 47 27 0| 17,022 27 6 | 1,200,589 
1946 7,096 36 2] 10,218 25 2 41 82 6 | 17,355 29 8 £295,240 
1947 7,456 36 2 9,055 25 5 61 32 6 16,572 30 3 | 1,855,802 
1948 7,764 40 8 9,374 30 1 61 87 6 | 17,238t] 34 10 | 1,583,089 
1949 7,751 45 8 9,537 | 35 3 61 42 6] 17,402t] 39 11 | 1,761,978 


* Including Australian Capital Territory. ¢ Ineluding Class D, viz.—53 pensions at 37s. per week in 1949. 

The decline in the number of widows’ pensions during 1946-47 was due 
mainly to transfers to age pensions of widows in Class B who were aged 
at least 60 years. The rate of age pensions is higher than the rate payable 
to widows in this group. 


War anp Service Pensions, 

War pensions are provided by the Commonwealth in terms of the 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1920-1947, The provisions of the 
Act relating to pensions were extended in 1940 to the Forces of the recent 
war. In 1943 the rates of pension were substantially increased, conditions 
regarding eligibility were modified, and the scope of benefits was widened. 
Certain pension rates were increased again in July, 1947. 

War pensions are payable to ex-members of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forces who are incapacitated, wholly or in part, as the result of service 
in a theatre of war, and to dependants of war pensioners and members who 
died on war service. Pensions may be paid under certain circumstances 
in respect of members of the Forces who served only in Australia, 

In cases of disability the rate of pension is determined according to the 
extent of the disability. Rates of full pension (current in June, 1949) 
range from £5 to £6 16s. 0d. per fortnight, according to rate of service 
pay, plus £2 4s. 0d. for the pensioner’s wife.and 18s. for each child under 
16 years of age. Those temporarily, ie., for at least three months, unable 
to earn on account of a war service disability may receive a supplementary 
pension of £2 8s. Od. if married, or £1 10s. if single. The pension for the 
totally blind, totally and permanently incapacitated and certain pulmonary 
tuberculosis cases is £10 2s. Od. per fortnight, plus an attendant’s allowance 
of ‘£2 8s. Od. for those deemed to require such service. For disability by 
amputation or loss of vision of an eye, pension at assessed rate for the 
extent of incapacity suffered is supplemented by amounts ranging from 
9s, Od. to £4 12s, Od. per fortnight. 

The rate of pension for the widow of a member whose death resulted 
from war service ranges from £5 10s. 0d. to £7 6s, Od. per fortnight, accord- 
ing to service rate of pay, and the rates for his children under 16 years of 
age are £1 15s, Od. for the first and £1 5s. Od. for each other child. The 
rate for orphaned children is £1 15s. Od. up to 14 years of age, and £2 from 
that age to 16 years. 


| 
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Pension is payable to the widowed mother of a member, if she was 
widowed prior to or within three years after his death, provided that he 
had not been married and his death is attributed to war service. The rate 
ranges from £2 10s. Od. to £6 16s. Od. a fortnight, according to service 
rate of pay. Particulars of war pensions are given in Table 822. 


Service pensions (as distinct from war pensions) for certain classes 
of ex-members of the Forces were introduced in January, 1936. These 
pensions are subject to a means test but are not conditional upon disabilities 
arising from war service. Those eligible are men who have served in 
a theatre of war and women who have served abroad who are above the age 
of 60 years and 55 years respectively, or are permanently unemployable, 
and ex-service men and women suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
irrespective of age or sphere of service. Pension is also payable for the 
wife and children up to four in number of permanently unemployable and 
tubercular service pensioners. Pensioners in the tubercular group may 
receive invalid as well as service peusion. 


Particulars of war and service pensions in New South Wales are shown 
below :— 


Table 822.—War and Service Pensions in New South Wales.* 


Number of Pensions. ¢ Average Pension per week. ¢ 
Year Dependants, Dependants, Ancunt 
ended Menibers |__| Members ta fl ee _ 
Tune, of Of or Total. of Of ae 
Forces. or ris Deceased Forecs. ie oa Deceased 
Members. | Mentbers. Members, | Members. 
| No. No. No. No. s. d. s. d. s. d. £ 
Wak PENSIONS, 
1939 | 25,924 46,701 8,691 81,316 20 9 5 4 25 4 2,674,462 
1940 25,671 43,310 8,366 77,347 20 8 5 7 26 0 2,618,564 
1941 25,474 40,236 8,391 74,101 20 8 5 8 26 10 2,560,477 
1942 25,938 38,039 9,169 73,146 20 6 5 10 26 11 2,576,241 
1943 28,518 39,022 10,465 78,005 24 0 7 0 33 3 2,807,870 
1944 32,596 42,515 12,072 87,183 23 2 6 10 33 (9 3,661,182 
1945 40,381 51,465 13,174 105,020 21 2 6 2 84 2 4,068,399 
1946 53,744 68,305 16,540 138,589 18 7 5 4 34 3 4,874,706 
1947 59,148 75,756 16,855 151,759 - 18 8 5 3 34 8 5,663,529 
1948 60,464 79,709 16,813 156,986 19 9 5 4 37° («5 5,984,610 
1948— 

714 War 22,529 22,544 6,686 51,759 27 8 9 0 43 8 2,973,234 
*39 War 37,935 57,165 10,127 105,227 15 3 10 33 0C«k; 3,011,376 
SERVICE PENSIONS. 

1939 2,333 1,539 sais 3,872 16 3 8 8 118,443 
1941 2,780 1,645 tas 4,425 17 8 10 4 162,935 
1943 2,874 1,491 ae 4,365 22 2 13 10 aS 218,173 
1045 2,814 1,205 sé 4,019 22 9 16 2 Pos 199,535 
1946 3,069 1,134 tes 4,203 2711 18 0 neg 253,274 
1947 3,603 1,153 vee 4,766 28 11 19 3 275,949 
1948 3,904 1,223 ove 5,217 333 19 6 446,404 

* Including Australian Capital Territory. + At 30th June. 


The total amount paid by the Commonwealth in 1947-48 was £17,500,885, 
viz., war pensions £16,262,773 and service pensions £1,238,112. 


Pensions ror Coa, and Or Suate Mint Workers. 


A peusion scheme for coal and oil shale mine workers in New South 
Wales is administered under the Coal and Oil Shale Mine Workers 
(Pensions) Act, 1941-48. 
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In December, 1947, the Act was amended to provide that coal and oil 
shale mine workers compensated under the Workers’ Compensation Act for 
partial incapacity due to inhalation of dust should receive additional pay- 
ments as compensation subsidy; the amount of subsidy payments must be 
sufficient to increase the worker’s income from compensation and other 
sources to the equivalent of the rate of compensation for total incapacity. 
Persons receiving compensation subsidy must be registered for employment 
with the Commonwealth Employment Service, and for rehabilitation with. 
the Joint Coal Board. ‘Compensation subsidies and administrative costs 
are met from the Coal and Oil Shale Workers’ Compensation Subsidy 
Fund from contributions payable by the mine owners in amounts fixed 
year by year by the Pensions Tribunal. In the period 5th November, 1947, 
to 380th June, 1948, contributions to the Fund totalled £27,320; payments: 
of compensation subsidy were £14,075, and administrative costs, £7855. 
£3,250 was carried to reserve, and at 80th June, 1948, the accumulated 
funds were £9,260. 1 

The pension scheme relates to persons employed in coal and shale mines. 
in New South Wales, or so employed at any time since 1st January, 1928; 
to persons permanently incapacitated during such employment prior to the 
commencement of the Act; to persons employed in transporting coal or - 
shale from mine to point of delivery by the owner; to elected officials 
of industrial organisations of coal and oil shale mine workers; and 
(since June, 1942), to managers, colliery engineers, electricians and clerks . 
employed by mine owners in or about a mine, 


Subject to certain qualifications as to residence in the State and period 
of employment, the workers are entitled to pension upon compulsory retire- 
‘ment at the age of sixty-five years in the case of managers, colliery 
engineers, aud clerks, and at the age of sixty years in other cases. (Com- 
pulsory retirement of coal mine workers, as prescribed by the Act, was.. 
suspended during the war period.) Others eligible are mine workers par- 
tially or wholly incapacitated in the course of their employment subsequent 
to 1st February, 1930, and those permanently incapacitated subsequent to 
1st January, 1920, who had been engaged in the industry for at least 


‘twenty years. Upon the death of a pensioner or mine worker, pension is 


payable to his widow or, under certain circumstances, to one female 
dependant. 

The weekly rate of pension (as increased from 2nd May, 1948, and current 
in June, 1949) is £2 12s, 6d. for mine workers, or £2 for widows. In 
addition, allowances are payable for dependants, viz., £1 17s. 6d. for wife 
or one female dependant over 16 years of age and 8s. 6d. each for children, 
(or in some cases, dependent brothers and sisters). The maximum amount 
of pension and allowances is £5 10s. 6d. per week. 

Where mine workers or dependants are entitled to receive invalid, age or ~ 
widow’s pension or child endowment, such amounts, as well as earnings: 
of men under 60 years of age permanently incapacitated for mine work,,. 
are deducted from pension and allowances. Benefit is reducible also. 
where compensation is payable in terms of the Workers’ Compensation. 
Act, or damages are recovered from the employer. If a pensioner, or any: 
dependant for whom he may receive allowance, engages in employment, his 
pension, including allowances, is reduced by any excess of average earnings 
of the pensioner and dependants over £2 10s a week, except that where the 
average weekly earnings of a dependant exceed the allowance payable for 
him, they are deemed to be the amount of allowance only. 
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Two funds have been established, viz., the Coal Mine Workers’ Pension 
Fund and the Oil Shale Mine Workers’ Pension Fund. They are ad- 
ministered by the Pensions Tribunal, which consists of a chairman and 
four members, viz., one representative each of owners of coal mines, owners 
of oil shale mines, and of unions of employees in each of the industries. 
The chairman of the Joint Coal Board, constituted under the Coal Industry 
Act, 1946, is chairman of the Tribunal. At meetings of the Tribunal, ouly 
the chairman and the two members representing the industry concerned 
are entitled to vote on questions solely connected with either coal or oil 
shale mining; on questions of a general nature, all five members may vote. 


Each pension fund consists of contributions by the Government of New 
South Wales, and the mine workers and mine owners concerned. The Pen- 
sions Tribunal estimates the amount required by the funds in each year 
for payment of pensions and other charges and for provision of a reserve 
as determined by the Governor. The Government contributes one-fourth 
of the estimated amount or £80,000, whichever is the less, and the balance 
is paid by the mine workers and owners in proportions fixed by the 
Act. 


Particulars of income and expenditure of these funds in the years 
ended 80th June since their inception are as follows:— 


‘Table 823.—Coal and Oil Shale Mine Workers’ Pensica Funds—Income and 


Expenditure. 
. Year ended 30th June, 
Particulars, | 
1941-42,*| 1942-43. | 1948-44, | 1944-45, | 1945-46. | 1946-47, | 1947-48, 
£ | £ | £ | £ | £ £ | £ 
Incomn. 
-Contributions— 
State Treasury ...| 56,250 | 80,000 | 80,000 | 80,000 | 80,000 | 80,000 | 80,000 
Mine Owners ...| 150,932 | 249,137 | 236,371 | 258,934 | 287,105 | 295,173 | 419,632 
Mine Workers ...| 66,838 | 114,119 | 109,331 | 122,682 | 144,345 | 149,232 | 158,287 
Iuterest vee ast 27 1,445 2,469 1,821 2,282 5,304 10,501 
Total... ...| 274,047 | 444,701 | 428,171 | 463,487 | 513,732 | 529,709 | 668,420 
TXPENDITURE. 
Pensions eee ...| 148,180 | 390,749 | 428,287 | 474,592 | 397,233 | 394,376 | 466,592 
Administration 3,329 9,750 9,037 8,865 8,098 8,963 | 10,436 
Provision for Bad 
Debts 2,500 2 sau wee 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Total Pensions ae 
and Adminis- . 
tration __...| 154,009 | 400,501 | 437,324 | 483,457 | 407,831 | 405,839 | 479,528 
Provision for Re- 
serve ...| 48,500 | 72,500 | 17,500 | 62,500 | 78,000 | 77,500 | 90,075 
Total... .--| 202,509 | 473,001 | 454,824 | 545,957 | 485,831 | 483,339 | 569,603 
Surplus or defic- 
iency ... +. 71,538 | (—)28,300) (—)26,658] (—)82,520| 27,901 | 46,370 | 98,817 


* 81st October, 1941, to 80th June, 1942, (—) Deficiency. 
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Oil shale mine workers now (June, 1949) contribute at the rate of 3s. 
and coal mine workers at 4s. per week, subject to certain concessions during 
sickness or injury and for apprentices and juniors. Mine owners are 
required to contribute 3} times the amount contributed by the workers 
of the mine. Changes in the rates and bases of contribution prior to 1st 
July, 1947, are indicated on page 56 of the Official Year Book No. 50. 

Assets of the combined pension funds at 30th June, 1948, amounted 
to £572,929, viz. Investments—Government and municipal securities 
£425,000, cash £53,137, equipment £548, and sundry debtors £94,244. 
Liabilities consisted of sundry creditors £10,772, special reserves amounted 
to £443,750 and balance of revenue account was £107,152. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE PENSIONS. 
State Government Service Pensions. 


The pension funds for employees of the State Government of New 
South Wales are the State Superannuation Fund, the Police Super- 
annuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Superannua- 
tion Fund. These funds are maintained partly by deductions from officers’ 
salaries and partly by grants from the public revenue. 

The State Superannuation Fund for employees of the Government of 
New South Wales and certain governmental bodies commenced on Ist 
July, 1919. Originally, the fund was based upon regular compulsory 
contributions in equal proportions by the employing authorities and the 
employees, except that the cost of certain concessions in respect of officers 
above 80 years of age when the scheme commenced were to be met by the: 
State Treasurer by instalments spread over a number of years. Important 
changes in the basis of the fund were made as from ist July, 1929, and 
again in 1944, as described on page 857 of the Official Year Book No. 50. 

By the amending Act of 1944, the State Superannuation Board is. 
required to pay the amount of £1,232,069 (with interest thereon) by pro- 
gressively decreasing annual instalments ending in 1953; this amount 
represents the balance outstanding at 30th June, 1948, of the sum of" 
£8,832,060 of Crown contributions which, by legislation of 1929, the Board 
had been required to repay by 1948. The State Treasurer is to pay the sum 
of £3,832,000 to the fund by annual instalments of not less than £80,000, 
with the proviso that the amount so paid, with interest thereon, may be: 
available for application in the future toward reducing the liability of the 
Government as defined in 1980, 

The original principle of regular contributions by the Crown was 
restored in respect of additional units of pension of existing contributors. 
and all units by new contributors as from Ist July, 1944. 

Contributions by the Rural Bank, the Metropolitan and Hunter District 
Water, Sewerage and Drainage Boards, the Fire Commissioners, and the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank (in respect of former employees of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales) continued throughout 
ag under the original Act. 

Contribution by permanent employees is compulsory, though since April, 
1944, a satisfactory medical report has been a condition of acceptance of 
new contributors to the Fund. Unless the employee’s service is terminated 
sooner, pension is payable and contributions cease at age 60 years or at 
age 55 years in the case of women who have contributed for retirement at. 
this age. 
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An amending Act of 1948 raised the value of the pension unit from £26 
to £82 10s. per annum as from 1st April, 1948, without additional cost per 
unit to the employee. The pension seale was extended from a maximum of 
twelve units to twenty-six units as from Ist July, 1948, thereby raising 
the upper limit of pension from £312 to £845 per annum. ‘The lowest 
limit remained at two units. Intermediate liniits were on g sliding scale 
according to salary. 


One-half of the amount of pension of a deceased male is paid to his 
widow (ceasing if she remarries), and orphan pension is paid at £26 per 
annum for each child up to 16 years of age. The rate of orphan pension 
was increased from £13 to £26 per annum in April, 1944, and the cost of 
the increase is paid by the employer. In the case of women contributors, 
pension is payable in respect of the contributor only. 


Refunds are made to personal representatives in respect of contribu- 
tions paid by women and unmarried men who die before retirement. 
Similar refunds are also made in respect of widowers, subject to deduction 
of the value of orphan benefit for his children. 


The following statement shows the scales of contributions for additional 
units of pension taken up by existing contributors, and for all units taken 
up by new contributors, as from 1st July, 1944; the original scales are 
illustrated in Table 749 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. The rates 
shown below were current in June, 1949. 


Table 824,—State Superannuation Fund—Contributions by Employees—. 
Four-weekly. 


Age of Dmployee next Birthday (Years). 


Particulars, 
16 19 24 34 44 54 59 


Men— 
Tirst £65 p.a, to man; or 
£32 10s. p.a. to widow, and 
£26 p.a. for each child under 


16 years... 5 2 6 2 7 10 18 2 | 24 0 812 0] 2216 2 
Subsequent increments of $65 
pa, to man; £32 10s. Pe 
to widow... 4 10 5 8 7 4 12 4 | 23 2 310 8] 2210 2 
Women— 
Bach £65 p.a. on retirement— 
Atage 55 yeats... as| | Deg S 6 10 9 6 17 8 40 2 25 14 0 fe 
60 years cae wl £2 5 0 6 10 11 10 23,0 3811 2; 2214 8 


Pensions for the police are paid from the Police Superannuation and 
Reward Fund, to which the police contribute at the rate of 4 per cent. of 
salary while in the service and 8 per cent. of pension when superannuated. 
Penalties imposed on members of the police force, penalties and damages 
awarded to the police as prosecutors, and the proceeds of the sale of un- 
claimed goods are paid to the fund. Contribution by employers ig paid 
from the Road Transport and Traffic Fund in respect of police engaged 
in traffic duties, and the balance required to meet claims is appropriated 
annually from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Police pensions are graduated according to length of service and the 
vate of salary at date of retirement. The pension for men who entered 
the police service after 1906 and have served for 20 years or longer is 
one-fortieth of salary at retirement for every year of seryice up to a 
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ymaximum of three-quarters of such salary. Normal retiring age is 60 years, 
but members may be retained in the force until age 65 years. Gratuities 
may be paid to or on behalf of dependants of police who die while in the 
‘gervice. 


The Government Railways Superannuation Fund was established in 
October, 1910, for employees in the State railway and tramway services. 
Employees contribute at the rate of 14 per cent. of wages or salary, and 
the railway aud tramway funds provide all that is necessary beyond such 
contributions. The amount of pension payable is one-sixtieth of the aver- 
age anual salary during term of service, multiplied by the number of 
years of service; the maximum pension is two-thirds of the average salary. 


Particulars of contributors and current pensions of the State Super- 
annuation Fund and the Police and Railways Superamiuation Funds at 
30th June, 1944 to 1948 are summarized below :— 


‘Table 825.—Government Service Pension Funds—Contributors and Pensions. 


Pensions Current, 


At Contribu- Officers. Total. 
80th June, tors. gate laa 
Widows. Children, 
Amount 
Men. Women. Number, per annum. 
STATE SUPERANNUATION FUND. & 
1944 24,221 2,746 1,221 2,432 328 6,727 606,289 
1945 23,970 2,845 1,295 2,557 359 7,056 646,437 
1946 22,812 2,941 1,351 2,657 384 7,338 680,665 
1047 22,802 3,053 1,417 2,692 385 7,047 714,632 
1948 23,655 3,147 1,466 2,768 398 7,774 940,929 
POLICE SUPERANNUATION AND REWARD I'UND. 
1944 3,483 889 84 2 975 bf 
1945 3,382 933 80 2 1,015 - 
1946 3,747 948 83 2 1,033 * 
1947 3,869 1,029 88 4 1,121 = 
1048 4,111 1,066 84 4 1,154 * 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS SUPERANNUATION FuNnD. : 
1044 53,170 es 0: rr rere 7,418 786,463 
1945 53,371 8,424 oeenee ‘ 8,424 941,116 
1946 62,820 9,536 9,536 1,119,275 
1047 63,574 10,448 Ss ées 10,448 1,271,242 
1948 64,375 10,863 T].  eniea’ens. 10,863 1,353,590 


* Not available. ° 


Contributors to the State Superannuation Fund as at 30th June, 1948, 
numbered 23,655, consisting of 17,465 men and 3,122 women contributing 
for retirement at age 60 years, and 3,068 women contributing for retire- 
ment at age 55 years. The contributory pensions in force numbered 7,434, 
including those in abeyance because the officers concerned had not yet 
retired though they had attained maturity age. 


Non-contributory pensions are also payable in respect of officers who 
were over the age of 60 years when the Superannuation Act was brought 
into operation. The number current at 30th June, 1948, was 340; the 
beneficiaries were 62 retired officers, 277 widows, and 1 child. Of these 
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pensions, 260 amounting to £16,888 per annum were payable from Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, and 80 aggregating £5,717 per annum from funds 
of corporate bodies. 


In addition to the pensions of which particulars are shown above, public 
service pensions were payable under the Civil Service Act, 1884, to 145 
retired officers aud to widows of 18 deceased officers at 380th June, 1948. 
The annual amount of these pensions was £47,671, including £848 pay- 
able by the Government of New South Wales and £5,777 by the Conimon- 
wealth to 27 retired officers who had been transferred from State to Com- 
monwealth Service. 


Special provision is made by the Government of New South Wales for 
pensions to judges and certain other officers; the amount paid from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund was £24,330 in 1946-47 and £20,472 in 1947-48. 


Accumulated funds of the State Superannuation Fund amounted to 
£18,913,570 at 80th June, 1948, and the liability in respect of employers’ 
contributions which are being repaid to the State Treasury was £410,690. 
Investments amounted to £18,618,971, including Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, securities £6,900,947, securities guaranteed by the Government of 
New South Wales (other than loans to county councils) £4,505,789, securi- 
ties of local governing bodies (including county councils) £6,919,284, and 
loans to co-operative building societies £298,001. 


Particulars of the receipts and expenditure of the superannuation funds 
in the years ended 80th June, 1944 to 1948, are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Table 826,—Government Service Superannuation Funds—Receipts and 


Expenditure. 
Receipts, Expenditure. 
Year ended Contributions. 
June. eS Gratui- Total 
Interest.] Other, |_, Total | Pensions. | ties and| Other. | Expen- 
Tuw- Em- Receipts. Refunds. diture. 
ployees. | ployers. 
| | « | 
& & & & & i & & & & 


STATE SUPERANNUATION FUND, 


1044 502,807 | 640,841 | 613,946 G1 11,657,655 | 654,019 | 51,904 | 62,726 | 668,649 
1045 516,254 | 574,498 | 628,584 | 96,741 |1,816,077 | 596,488 | 66,271 | 54,362 | 717,121 
1946 528,215 | 626,592 | 642,978 4 1,797,789 | 639,950 | 225,469 | 46,121 | 911,540 


1947 609,507 | 753,961 | 658,767 1,807 |2,024,042 | 678,417 |146,522 | 40,407 | 865,346 
1948 691,608 |1,067,887 | 684,161 4,093 nearee 756,420 | 96,570 | 36,995 | 889,994 


e. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION AND REWARD FUND. 


1044 63,277 | 221,000 70,546 | 344,823 | 339,974 | 10,190 647 | 350,811 
1945 61,660 | 236,000 75,826 | 363,486 | 348,502 | 14,118 854 | 363,474 
1946 58,714 | 282,215 52,708 | 888,637 | 359,401 | 17,474 1,102 | 377,977 
1947 62,852 | 220,742 59,535 | 348,129 | 370,342 | 13,467 1,842 | 385,151 
1948 73,579 | 325,278 59,473 | 458,330 | 304,879 | 29,760 1,440 | 426,099 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS SUPERANNUATION FUND, 


1044 280,700 | 587,164 

1945 279,992 | 650,776 

1946 282,652 | 776,136 

1047 312,889 |1,036,566 

148 $66,819 11,031,338 
i 


9,071 | 826,935 | 753,366 | 69,165 | 4,016 | 826,547 

97519 | 940,287 | 857,949 | 79,654 | 2,765 | 940,368 

107340 {1,069/128 [1,009,521 |106,650 | 2,700 |1,118,871 

8,548 [1,358,003 |1,233,085 |121,579 | 3.098 [1,357,757 

4,496 [1,402,648 (1,813,145 | 84,262 | 3,185 11,400,502 
i) 
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The expenditure of the State Superannuation Fund does not include 
the non-contributory pensions, which are paid from Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, or funds of corporate bodies. Administrative expenses (included 
above with “other” expenditure) increased from £18,121 in 1948-44 and 
£15,859 in 1946-47 to £17,987 in 1947-48, 


Employer contributions to the Police Superannuation and Reward Fund 
included payments from the Road Transport and Traffic Fund, viz., £29,615 
in 1948-44 and 1945-46, £29,625 in 1944-45, £37,242 in 1946-47, and £58,278 
in 1947-48; the balance in each year was paid from Consolidated Revenue. 


The total subsidy paid from public revenues to the Railways Super- 
annuation Fund up to 80th June, 1948, was £9,622,534, of which £402,650 
had been provided from Consolidated Revenue, £7,114,689 from the Govern- 
ment Railways Fund, and £2,105,195 from the Road Transport and Tram- 
ways Funds. Since the inception of the fund, 20,448 superannuation allow- 
ances have been approved, 9,207 retired officers have died, 848 have been 
ye-employed, and 85 allowances have been written off, 


Commonwealth Superannuation Fund. 


The Superannuation Fund for employees of the Commonwealth was com- 
menced in November, 1922. Contributions by employees are deducted 
from their salaries during service, and contributions by the Commonwealth 
as employer are paid when the officers retire on pension. Each employee 
contributes for a number of units, according to his salary, at q rate 
appropriate to his age when commencing to contribute for the units. 


Concessions as to the number of units to be taken and the rate of con- 
tribution were made in respect of officers aged 80 years or over at the 
commencement of the scheme. Married women are not eligible to hecome 
contributors and women contributors who marry are deemed to have 
resigned. Employees are not admitted as new contributory unless a medical 
practitioner certifies that they are of sound health and free from physical 
defects. 


Employees may contribute for retirement at age 60 or 65 years. Pension 
is payable when the contributor retires on or after attaining retiring age or, 
in cases of invalidity or incapacity, at an earlier age. Benefit for the 
widow of a contributor or pensioner is half the pension to which her husband 
was entitled. Orphan benefit in respect of children under 16 years of age 
is £18 per anum or, where the children lose both parents, £26. 


In the event of retrenchment after more than ten years’ service, a contri- 
butor is entitled to receive a lump sum or pension which is the actuarial 
equivalent of contributions paid by him and an appropriate amount to 
represent employer contributions. Where service is terminated by resigna- 
tion, discharge or dismissal, the contributor receives a refund of the 
contributions paid by him. « 


In 1987 a Provident Account was created as part of the Superannuation 
Fund for the benefit of employees ineligible to contribute to the fund owing 
to physical disability or failure to pass the prescribed medical examination. 
Certain employees may elect to contribute to either Superannuation Fund 
or Provident Account, viz., those whose contribution for the first two 
units of pension would be at a rate exceeding the rate prescribed for age 
45 years and would exceed the rate of contribution to the fund, which is 
equivalent to 5 per cent. of salary. 
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Benefit from the Provident Account on retirement or on retrenchment: 
after service of ten years or more is a sum equal to twice the amount. 
contributed, with compound interest thereon at the rate of 8 per cent. per: 
annum, but not less than an amount equal to six montlis’ salary. On the 
death before retirement of a male contributor to the account, benefit is paid. 
to his widow, or, if he is not survived by a widow, his children under 16 
years of age. Upon resignation, dismissal or discharge, a contributor: 
receives an amount equal to his contributions with compound ‘interest at. 
8 per cent. Similar benefit is payable to personal representatives upon the 
death of a contributor without dependants. 


In June, 1947, the value of the pension unit was raised from £26 to 
&32 10s., without, increase in the scale of contributions by employees. 
Existing pensions were increased by 25 per cent. Certain addition to 
pension on actual retirement is prescribed in respect of employees who- 
have contributed for retirement at age 60 years, but continue in the service 
of the Commonwealth after that age. Payments from the Provident 
Account, ag from June, 1947, were increased by 25 per cent. and, subject. 
to certain conditions, a retrospective adjustment was made in the case of 
contributors to the account who had already retired. The pension scale 
was extended from 16 to 26 units (£845) and provision was made for 
payment of Commonwealth subsidy to the fund if the average interest 
yield on its investments fall below 32 per cent. in any year. 


At 380th June, 1948, contributors to the Commonwealth Superannuation 
Fund numbered 49,789 and contributors to the Provident Account 4,977 ; the 
number of pensions in force was 10,786. In the year 1947-48, contribu- 
tions to the Superannuation Fund amounted to £1,357,572, and interest to: 
£554,439; the amount of pensions paid was £1,392,901, viz., £346,586 from 
the Superannuation Account and £1,046,315 from Consolidated Revenue 
Fund; refunds of contributions were £178,586. Contributions to the Provi- 
dent Account amounted to £97,040 and benefits paid to £53,046, including: 
£39,189 paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund; refunds of contributions 
were £5,253. 


Defence Forces Retiring Benefits. 


The Defence Forces Retirement Benefits Act, 1948, came into operation 
on 2nd July, 1948, replacing the existing provisions for retirement benefits. 
for members of the permanent Navy, Army, and Air Force, with a uniform 
and improved scheme of retirement benefits. It is administered by the 
Defence Forces Retirement Benefits Board, consisting of a represeuta- 
tive of each of the three Services, the President of the Commonwealth 
Superannuation Board (chairman), the Commonwealth Actuary, and a 
representative of the Treasury. 


The scheme follows, as nearly as practicable, the provisions of the 
Superannuation Act applicable to the Commonwealth Public Service, but 
makes provision for compensation for the earlier ages at which members 
of the armed services are retired, and ensures that all members on long- 
term engagements are covered for death or invalidity during their service, 
with pensions for widows and dependent children should the member 
die during his service or after retirement. Special provisions are made 
for payment of gratuities to personnel whose service falls short of the 
qualifying period for pension, and the amount of gratuity is greater if the 
ex-member agrees to serve on the reserve, 
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Contributions are paid into and benefits are met from the Defence Forces 
Retirement Benefits Fund. The rates of contribution by members are the 
same as those of the Commonwealth public service to the Superannuation 
Fund (see page 951), and are related to the member’s rank and daily rate 
of pay, but because of the earlier ages of retirement from the forces, the 
Government contributes a greater proportion of the costs of benefits than 
under the public service superannuation scheme. Rates of pension after 
90 years’ service range from £95 per annum for an Able Seaman, Private 
or Aircraftsman, 1st Class, and £200 per annuin for a Lieutenant (Army) 
or Flying Officer to £845 per annum for a Vice- or Rear-Admiral, 
Lieutenant-General, or Air Marshal. Pensions of members other than 
officers are increased by amounts of £6 to £8 per annum for each year of 
service in excess of 20 years. On retirement, officers who have had 15 but 
less than 20: years’ service are entitled to pensions at a reduced rate; those 
with ten but less than 15 years’ service are entitled to a refund of their 
contributions plus a gratuity equal to 14 times the amount of those contri- 
butions, and those with less than 10 years’ service, to a refund of their 
contributions. 


Local Government Services—Superannuation. 


A superannuation scheme for permanent employees of municipalities 
and shires was brought into operation in April, 1928, in terms of the Local 
Goverument (Superannuation) Act, 1927. Inspectors of Stock, attached 
to Pastures Protection Boards, have been brought within its scope. It 
provides for compulsory endowment insurance with approved societies. 
The policies mature at age 65 or previous death, and the premiums are 
payable by the councils and the employees at prescribed rates. There is 
also a provident fund formed by contributions from councils and employees. 
for those who are debarred from insurance on account of age or other 
circumstances. The scale of compulsory cover ranges from £200 to £1,000 
according to age and salary. 

The following statement shows the number of employees covered by the 
assurance and the provident fund provisions, with particulars of the 
assurance cover (including premiums) intact and the accumulated funds 
of the provident account at 31st March of each of the last five years:— 


Table 827.—Local Government Superannuation—Assurances and Provident 


Fund. 
Assurances, Provident Fund. 
March, A 
arch. ssurances Average A 
Iemployees {including Assurance . Accumulated verage 
Covered. Premiunis) Cover per | Contributors. Yunds, Gene 
Intact. Employee. a 
No. Ea & No. £ £ 
1944 6,070 3,879,500 639 1,493 121,430 83 
1945 6,158 3,959,876 643 1,725 148,757 86 
1946 6,356 4,149,791 653 1,929 161,777 83 
1947 7,103 4,574,695 644 2,709 183,964 68 
1948 8,005 5,321,787 oud 3,217 240,809 74 


During the year ended 81st March, 1948, death and retirement benefit 
payments under the two schemes amounted to £99,111, comprising 49 death 
benefits, £18,669, and 787 retirement benefits, £80,442. In the twenty years 
since inception of the schemes, benefits totalling £906,210 were paid, made 
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up of £259,757 for 549 death benefits, and £646,453 to 5,114 employees 


upon cessation of employment. 
years ended 31st March, 1948, are appended :— 


Brief details for the year and the twenty 


Table 828.—Local Government Superannuation—Death and Retirement 


Benefits. 
Death Benefits. Retirement Benefits, Total Benefits, 
Year ended 
81st March. 
Number. | Amount, Number, Amount. Number, Amount, 
| £ & & 
ASSURANCE BENEFITS SCHEME, 
1948 29 17,587 348 32,843 377 50,430 
1919-48 376 225,987 2,640 258,264 3,016 484,251 
PROVIDENT FUND BENEFITS SCHEME, 
1948 20 1,082 439 47,599 459 48,681 
1919-48 173 33,770 2,474 388,189 2,647 421,959 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Health services in New South Wales are administered by Commonwealth, 
State and local government authorities. There are State Government 
institutions and public and private hospitals for the treatment of sickness, 
State and private institutions for the mentally afflicted, and repatriation 
hospitals for ex-service personnel who suffer war-caused injuries or illness. 
In recent years the Commouwealth Government has provided general 
hospital benefits, and given financial assistance to State Governments to 
jmmprove the control aud treatment of tuberculosis. 


Tn local areas, municipal and shire councils administer ordinances under 
the Local Government Act as to hygiene and sanitation. ‘There is com- 
pulsory notification of infectious diseases, and the Commonwealth main- 
tains a strict system of quarantine to prevent the introduction of diseases 
from beyond Australia. The Pure Foods Act prescribes standards for the 
quality and purity of food products, and the manufacture and supply of 
poisons and drugs is regulated under a licensing system. Medical practi- 
tioners, pharmacists, etc., must be registered before engaging in their 
professions, 


DEPARTMENTS OF HersLTH—StTate snp) COMMONWEALTH. 


The Department of Public Health of New South Wales is organised in 
two branches, one directed by the Board of Health and the other by the 
Director-General of Public Health. The Board is the central executive 
and administrative authority. It consists of ten members (including four 
legally qualified medical practitioners), all being nominated by the Govern- 
ment; the Director-General, who is one of the medical practitioners and a 
permanent salaried officer of the Government, is ea officio President. The 
Board acts in an advisory capacity towards the Minister for Health 
and the Government, and exercises general supervision in regard to public 
health matters. The Director-General controls the State medical services 
and the State institutions for the treatment of the sick and infirm. 


In the Department there are divisions for maternal and baby welfare, 
social hygiene, tuberculosis, industrial hygiene, laboratories, sanitation, 
and pure food, each in charge of a specially qualified officer. 


Public hospital services are supervised by the Hospitals Commission 
under the presidency of the Minister for Health, and there is a school 
medical service. 


The Commonwealth Department of Health administers quarantine services 
and conducts research into matters affecting public hygiene. It controls 
the Australian Institute of Anatomy at Canberra, serum laboratories, an 
X-ray and radium laboratory in Victoria, and health laboratories in various 
localities throughout the Commonwealth, and in association with the 
University of Sydney, it conducts the School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine at the University. 
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The National Health aud Medical Research Council of Australia co- 
ordinates the work of the Commonwealth and the various State health 
services; it consists of the principal Government health officers in Australia. 
The Council advises the Commonwealth and State Governments on health 
questions generally, and devises measures for co-operation and for uni- 
formity in health legislation and administration. 


Medical research in Australia is conducted in association with inter- 
national research organisations. Annual Cancer Conferences were initiated 
in 1928, and radium for research and treatment has been acquired by the 
Commonwealth. 


The Medical Research Endowment Fund was established by the Com- 
monwealth in 1987 to promote medical research. It is administered by the 
National Health and Medical Research Council. 


Narionat Heattn SErvicn. 


Provision for the establishment of a national health service has been 
made by the Commonwealth Government by the National Health Service 
Act, 1948. Under this Act, the Government may establish a medical benefit 
scheme under which it would pay to participating medical practitioners 
a proportion of their patients’ fees. 


The Director-General of Health is to administer the provisions of the Act, 
subject to the direction of thé Minister. He may delegate his powers in 
certain respects and may establish advisory committees to serve as links 
between the professions and the administration. He is to arrange for the 
provision of prescribed medical and dental services, including consultative, 
specialist, ophthalmic, therapeutic and nursing, as well as general practi- 
tioner services, and is to prepare and publish a list of medical practitioners 
aud dentists to be recognised as specialists or consultants. 


; The Act authorises the Director-General to arrange for the establishment 
of hospitals, laboratories, health ceutres and clinics; for training and 
research (including payments to universities) in medicine, dentistry and 
nursing; for the encouragement of group practice by medical and dental 
practitioners; and for the dissemination of information relating to health 
and the prevention of disease. He may arrange for the manufacture, by the 
Commonwealth or otherwise, of medical and dental supplies, appliances and 
equipment, including visual and hearing aids. Arrangements may be made 
with the States to provide health services and premises and equipment with 
financial assistance from the Commonwealth, or for the latter to take over 
State and other services. 


The costs of the national health service, other than those of a capital 


nature and administrative expenses, are to be met from the National Wel- 
fare Fund. 


Up to 30th June, 1949, the scheme had not been put into effect, and no 
expenditure had been debited to the National Welfare Fund. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


GovernMENT EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH AND HOSPITALS, ETO. 
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The expenditure from revenue by State and Commonwealth Governments 


on health and related services in New South Wales is shown below. The 
statement does not include the expenditure of the Commonwealth in 
administration of its health services aud upon medical treatment of 
It also excludes expen- 
diture from and capital charges on loans, e.g., on works such as hospital 


ex-service personnel in repatriation hospitals, ete. 


buildings. 


Payments by the Commonwealth to the State for public hospital benefits 


(see page 964) are classified as Commonwealth expenditure. 


Table 829..—_Government Expenditure on Public Health in New South 


Wales. * 
Pxpenditure from Revenue, 1938-89, | 1944-45, | 1045-46. | 1946-47, | 1947-48. 
BY STATE ON-—- & £ & & & 
Government hospitals, Subsidies to 
hospitals, etc. wea us sin ...| 1,160,640 | 2,252,386 | 2,760,670 | 2,934,945) 4,489,003 
Mental hospitals and like institutions 809,705 975,759 | 1,049,004 | 1,212,721 | 1,468,562 
Baby health centres and manvernlty Renee 
ete, ... ei 5 ; : 70,476 95,821 99,368 95,486 105,228 
Taspection of food, dairies, etc. ... oe; 18,007 22,438 37,257 26,451 28,121 
Medical caningnen pee health of fehl 
children... se nes 37,540 101,363 118,258 130,416 149,035 
Administration, medical services, etc. we[ 171,395 308,473 297,081 363,001 327,044 
Hospitals (from profits of Corea 
Insnrance Office) ... dye Meee Ubde|) | aes ‘i 25,638 54,727 70,676 61,962 
Silicosis Commission, etc, 523 37,017 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Encouragement of National Fitness | saree 21,751 18,200 19,182 22,874 
Total ... .-| 2,268,286 | 3,840,646 | 4,454,515 | 4,872,827+) 6,671,8207 
BY COMMONWEALTH ON— 
Maternity allowances 167,710 983,453 966,967 | 1,154,674 1,089,440 
Hospital and Tuberculosis benefits... 9 6..| caveee | tena 14,841 | 1,473,200 | 1,639,260 
Total ... 167,710 983,453 981,808 | 2,627,874 | 2,728,709 
Grand Total in New South Wales * +) 2,485,996 | 4,824,009 | 5,436,323 | 7,500,701 | 9,400,538 
&£sd.]/ £5, d. £8, d &£s da] £3 d 
Expenditure per head of pepulavion in AGH 
South Wales ‘ 017 10 113 8 117 1 210 6 3.2 5 


* Including Australian Capital Territory in respect of expenditure by the Commonwealth. 


+ Exclusive of £1,058,000 in 1046-47 and £1,210,000 in 1947-48 advanced by Commonwealth 
under Hospital Benefits Act (see page 964); these amounts are included in expenditure by the Common- 


wealth. 


The table reveals that in 1947-48, governmental expenditure in the 
; interests of public health was three and a half times as great as in 1938-39. 
State Government expenditure has mounted notwithstanding the marked 
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increase in the amount provided by the Commonwealth for health services. 
The latter has arisen partly from the new objects (hospital benefit, ete.), 
and partly from the removal of the means test and an increase in rates 
in respect of maternity allowances in July, 1943. 


The expenditure of the State is mainly from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, but since 1942-48 an annual allocation las been made from the 
profits of the Government Insurance Office for the improvement and exten- 
sion of hospital facilities. The Commonwealth expenditure shown in the 
table is met from the Nationa] Welfare Fund, particulars regarding which 
are given on page 908 of this volume. 


Nationat Fitness. 


A movement for the advancement of national fitness, particularly the 
fitness of young persons, is fostered in New South Wales by the activities 
of a State Council for Physical Fitness under the presidency of the Minister 
for Education. Similar bodies have been formed in the other Australian 
States, and there is a Commonwealth body which allocates Commonwealth 
grants for the encouragement of the movement. 


TREATMENT OF SICKNESS. 


Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease are private 
hospitals, which are owned by private persons and conducted as business 
enterprises; public hospitals, which are maintained by the State, or by the 
people resident in the districts in which the hospitals are located, with the 
assistance of subsidy from the public funds, or by charitable organisations ; 
repatriation hospitals, maintained by the Commouwealth for the treatment 
of ex-service personuel in certain circumstances; special hospitals, State 
aud private, for the treatment of mental and nervous ailments; and 4 
State lazaret. 


The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease. Medical 
practitioners, dentists, pharmacists, optometrists and, since November, 
1946, physiotherapists are required to register with a board established 
for each profession under statutory authority. 


The number of registered medical practitioners, dentists, pharmacists 
and optometrists at the end of various years since 1929 is shown below:— 


Table 830.—-Medical Practitioners, Dentists, Pharmacists and Optometrists 
on Register at 31st December. 


Year, jPrace Dentists, | Phanma- | Optom- | year, apace Dentistey| Phamas) “Cntom- 
19290 | 3,124 | 1,416 | 1,848 * tous | 4,008 | 1,481 | 1,877 549 
1932 | 38,179 | 1,415 | 1,889 645 || 1o¢d | 4101 | 1,452 | 1,872 548 
1939 | 3,508 | 1,495 | 2,281 sos |; 1943 | 4,207 | 1,445 | 1,892 554 
1940 | 3,558 | 1,483 | 2,327 583 || 1946 | 4,335 | 1,488 | 1,981 561 
vos. | 3,744 | 1,455 | 2,388 557 || 1947 | 4,589 | 1,470 ] 2,027 543 
192 | 3,809 | 1447 | 2,281 554 || 1948 | 4,601 | 1,470 | 2,058 538 


* Not registered, 
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The number of physiotherapists on the register at 31st December was 
420 in 1947 and 461 in 1948. 

Medical practitioners registered at 31st December, 1948, numbered 4,691, 
of whom 8,817 were resident in New South Wales, viz., 2,407 in Sydney 
and suburbs and 910 in country districts. 

In December, 1948, a number of persons (other than pharmacists) were 
licensed to deal in or manufacture drugs, ete., as follows: 340 to deal in 
poisons, 28 to manufacture and distribute opium and other dangerous 
drugs, and 95 to distribute such drugs. 


Nurses are required to register in terms of the Nurses Registration Act, 
1924, and amendments. Four classes of nurses may be registered, viz., 
general, mental, midwifery and infauts’, In the case of midwifery nurses, 
registration must be renewed annually. 


Information is not available as to the actual number of registered nurses, 
as mauy are registered under more than one classification. Moreover, 
provision is not made for recording all exits by reason of death, depar- 
ture from New South Wales or other causes, and many who are registered 
are no longer engaged in nursing. The number of new registrations of 
the various classes of nurses in each year 1988 to 1948 is shown below:— 


Table 831.—Nurses—New Registrations During Year. 


Year. | General, eee Mental. | Infants’, || Year, | General, eaten Mental. | Infants’. 
19388 753 311 61 6 1944 736 382 69 7 
1989 794 305 72 9 1945 888 399 78 1 
1940 770 279 70 10 1946 O74 372 62 or 
1941 702 307 63 4 1947 1,053 611 58 2 
1942 888 309 43 vi] 1948 | 1,116 618 57 uW 
1943 780 325 67 8 


New registrations in any year include some nurses who were registered 
under another classification in an earlier year. 


For the treatment of sickness and accident in sparsely populated districts, 
the Government subsidises medical practitioners with a view to encouraging 
them to practise in outlying bush settlements. Subsidies amounted to 
£13,847 in 1946-47 and to £16,828 in 1947-48, 


Aerial medical services, subsidised by the Commonwealth and State, are 
provided at a number of inland centres in Australia including Broken 
Hill (see page 577), and two organisations, the Bush Nursing Association 
and the Country Women’s Association, make provision for nurses in 
country localities and maintain cottage homes in a number of remote 
localities. The District Nursing Association engages nurses to visit the 
sick, gratuitously if needed, in the metropolitan district. 


The Australian Red Cross Society conducts a number of convalescent 
homes, sanatoria, etc., in New South Wales. In recent years it has organised 
a blood transfusion service which has contributed greatly to the saving 
of life in casualty cases and in other emergencies. It was organised in 
March, 1941, as part of the National Emergency Organisation, and func- 
tioned during the war in the supply of blood in the South-West Pacific 
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Area for Australian and Allied forces and for local civilian needs. Since 
the cessation of hostilities, the service has been available to civilian 
hospitals and medical practitioners. No charge is made for blood supplied 
by the service. 


From March, 1941 to May, 1949, donations of blood at the Sydney Centre 
numbered approximately 324,000; at 31st May, 1949, over 28,000 persons 
were voluntarily enrolled as active blood donors, excluding about 9,000 
donors enrolled with 111 emergency blood donor panels in country centres 
in the State. 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade (New South Wales District) was 
established in 1908. It is a voluntary and unpaid organisation which pro- 
vides first aid services on sports grounds, at pleasure resorts, places of 
entertainment, public gatherings, and in emergencies generally. In- 
clusive of the nursing division, members numbered 8,018 at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1948. The Brigade treated 159,397 persons for accidents, ete., in 1948. 


The State Government assists‘a number of these organisations financially; 
grants provided in 1947-48 included £2,000 to the Bush Nursing Associa- 
tion ,£6,000 to the Red Cross Society for sanatoria, and £500 to the 
‘St. John Ambulance Brigade. 


Ambulance transport services for sick and injured persons are controlled 
by a Board, incorporated in 1919. The Board delimits certain districts for 
administrative purposes, and in each district a committee is elected annu- 
ally by the contributors to its funds. The Board receives an annual grant, 
as appropriated from Consolidated Revenue, for the services; the amount 
was £55,000 in 1947-48. The number of cases transported and the mileage 
travelled in recent years were as follows: 325,649 cases, 3,753,383 miles in 
1946-47, and 887,849 cases, 4,011,483 miles in 1947-48. 


HOSPITAL SERVICES. 


Private Hosprrats. 

In New South Wales a private hospital may be conducted only under 
‘license issued annually in accordance with the Private Hospitals Act, which 
prescribes that every private hospital must be under the direct control of 
a person approved by the Board of Health. Licensees are required to comply 
with regulations as to structure, management .and inspection. 

The classification of the private hospitals in New South Wales and their 


accommodation, according to the nature of the cases received, are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Table 832.—Private Hospitalk—Number and Accommodation. 


Number of Hospitals. Number of Beds. 
At 31st || aredical, . Medical, . 
December. | Surgiea!, | Mong” | Tying- | rota, |) Surgical | Mona” | Lying: | otal, 
Lying-in, | Surgical. Lying-in Surgical. 

1939 258 51 228 5387 3,286 989 979 5,254 
1944 187 50 151 388 2,467 1,000 736 4,203 
1945 178 52 134 364 2,438 1,005 663 4,106 
1946 173 55 120 348 2,391 1,036 599 4,026 
1947 154 ‘62 94 310 2,192 1,076 506 3,774 


a emmand 
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The number of private hospitals has declined in each year since 1939, 
when there were 5387 with 5,254 beds, viz., 208 with 2,989 beds in Sydney, 
and 3384 containing 2,315 beds in other localities. In 1947 there were 141 
private hospitals with 2,520 beds in Sydney and 169 with 1,254 beds in other 
districts, 


Pusito Hosritaus. 


Institutions for the care of the sick are classed as public hospitals, unless 
they are owned and maintained entirely by private persons. Some are main- 
tained wholly by the State, viz., a convalescent hospital in the metropolitan 
area, the Sanatorium for Consumptives at Waterfall, the David Berry 
Hospital at Berry, and the hospitals attached to the homes for the infirm 
(see page 917). Hospitals conducted by the Commonwealth Department 
of Repatriation are not classified as public hospitals. 


Some of the public hospitals are under the xgis of religious denomina- 
tions, and are conducted by religious communities who own the establish- 
ments or by committees nominated by subscribers. 


The Public Hospitals Act, 1929-1948, provides for the systematic organi- 
sation of the public hospital services. The Act is administered by the 
Hospitals Commission, as reconstituted in terms of an amending Act passed 
in December, 1948. It consists of three full-time members, including the 
chairman, appointed by the Governor for a term of seven years and, 
remuuerated by annual salary. 


The public hospitals and organisations which provide district and bush 
nursing services and aerial medical services ave classified in two main. 
groups, according to the schedules of the Public Hospitals Act. One 
group, termed the “incorporated hospitals,” consists entirely of suburban 
and country hospitals incorporated by the Act. The second group, known 
as “separate institutions,” includes the large general hospitals in or around 
the metropolis; the hospitals of the Benevolent Society of New South Wales 
and the Australian Red Cross Society; the hospitals for children, tuber- 
cular cases, convalescents or incurables; the dental hospital; the hospitals 
conducted by religious organisations; and the Australian Aerial Medical 
Services (New South Wales section), 


Each incorporated hospital is managed by a board of between nine and 
twelve directors appointed by the Government. At a few of these hos- 
pitals, which conduct contribution schemes for outpatients, between five 
and seven of the directors are elected triennially. 


The Hospitals Commission determines which hospitals shall be subsidised, 
and the amount of subsidy to be paid to each institution; it also has power 
to establish new hospitals and to close down or amalgamate existing hos- 
pitals. 


Prior to the introduction of the Hospital Benefits Scheme (see page 964), 
public hospitals were required to provide treatment, medicines, etc., for 
necessitous persons, but other patients might be charged a reasonable sum 
for hospital services, and such sum wag recoverable in the courts of law. 
While the Hospital Benefits Agreement with the Commonwealth is in 
force, the public hospitals concerned may not charge fees for treatment of 
qualified persons in public wards, and charges in non-public wards must 
be reduced by the amount of benefit. 


1 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Jf authorised by the Commission, portion of a public hospital may be set 
aside for paying patients, who may contract for private or intermediate 
accommodation. At 30th June, 1949, the number of beds in public hospitals 
included 14,142 in public wards, 1,181 for private aud 2,564 for intermediate 
patients. 


Special facilities for dental treatment are provided at the Dental Hos- 
pital, Sydney, and at other public hospitals in Sydney aud Newcastle, 
and by dental clinics which are transported by train through country 
districts. 


Particulars relating to the accommodation provided in hospitals under 
the supervision of the Hospitals Commission and the number of patients 
treated are shown below :— 


Table 833.—Public Hospitals—Accommodation and Patients. 


Patent tel a Out-Patients, 
vorune, | Hospitals. | available, | oar 
‘ St Other, Number. | Attendances. 
1939 208 14,246 13,218 237,326 605,700 | 1,772,299 
1940 210 14,972 15,089 249,854 595,325 1,819,984 
1941 209 15,688 17,530 264,509 618,199 | 1,895,581 
1942 213 16,111 20,169 258,592 587,976 1,778,545 
1943 212 16,112 21,254 270,215 590,554 1,764,512 
1944 214 16,820 24,937 280,372 598,489 1,823,422 
1945 218 16,953 28,600 295,671 635,960 1,985,196 
1946 223 17,340 30,587 294,586 678,408 2,048,737 
1947 227 17,235 36,745 298,031 735,249 | 2,132,878 
1948 238 17,680 38,855 317,475 823,084 | 2,365,877 
1949 254 17,837 41,890 338,234 865,803 2,375,145 


In addition to the accommodation provided by public hospitals to which 
the foregoing particulars relate, beds in the State hospitals, viz. those 
at the homes for the infirm (see page 917), the Waterfall Sanatorium and 
auxiliary hospital at Randwick, and the David Berry Hospital, numbered 
2,069 in 1946 and 2,038 in 1947. The average number of beds occupied 
per day in these institutions was 1,729 and 1,570, and the number of patients 
treated was 5,023 and 5,027 in the respective years. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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Income and Expenditure of Public Hospitals. 


Particulars relating to the income and expenditure for maintenance of 
the public hospitals during the eleven years ended June, 1949, are shown 
below. Income and expenditure of State institutions are not included :— 


Table 834.—Public Hospitals—Income and Expenditure. 


Income for Maintenance. 


Year ended 
June. State Ald Subscrip- : F Systematic Total 
BA Deg vet oe Contribn- - Other, Income for 
ance. Donations. i tions. Maintenance, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1939 we ...{ 1,029,774 163,869 578,343 363,788 80,423 | 2,216,197 
1940 ois ...{ 1,085,753 183,583 657,972 375,886 88,386 | 2,341,580 
1941 _ «| 1,140,345 197,802 813,641 393,677 103,827 | 2,649,292 
1942 ee w..{ 1,847,777 192,943 841,987 466,281 102,225 | 2,951,213 
1943 woe ...| 1,363,018 193,439 986,302 525,982 185,738 | 3,204,474 
1944 ‘ince ...| 1,453,117 238,887 | 1,106,779 586,214 120,387 | 3,505,384 
1945 ave ...| 1,728,897 241,931 | 1,200,758 630,747 122,227 | 3,924,560 
1946 wee ...| 2,083,694 233,778 | 1,236,655 623,114 139,190 | 4,316,431 
1947 nae ...| 3,764,996*| 223,702 946,222 cue 135,839 | 5,070,759 
1948 war ...| 5,891,839*) 176,809 | 1,133,863 ree 178,768 | 6,876,279 
1949 ve ...| 6,700,222*) 146,627 | 1,387,067 me 189,543 | 8,423,459 


Maintenance Expenditure. 


Salaries Provisions, Depetinent caer tae 
and Drugs, Fuel, ixpenses Renova- Total, 
Wages. ete, and tions 
Interest. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1939 ee oe 1,196,499 718,539 276,535 91,190 2,282,754 
1940 us eke 1,284,726 768,832 299,122 89,259 2,431,939 
1941 ave ees 1,373,252 804,954 315,257 105,489 2,598,952 
1942 mee wes 1,519,322 880,178 319,057 123,655 2,842,212 
1943 ies wee 1,723,329 949,743 346,249 136,228 3,155,549 
1944 ais oes 1,977,347 1,049,763 372,362 | 171,147 3,570,619 
1945 eee «| 2,189,375 1,210,241 400,482 173,872 3,973,970 
1946 wee «| 2,510,800 1,354,457 407,219 186,948 4,459,424 
1947 ei ...| 3,068,642 1,506,534 475,812 213,511 5,264,499 
1948 ya «| 4,278,501 1,873,111 540,179 236,568 6,928,359 
1949 ea «| 5,328,182 2,329,986 627,153 300,270 8,585.591 


* Including Commonwealth Hospital Benefits disbursed by the State. 


The amounts shown above are exclusive of loan receipts and loan 
expenditure. 


REPATRIATION Hospita.s. 


In accordance with provisions of the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation 
Act, 1920-47, free medical and surgical treatment is provided by the Repat- 
riation Commission for ex-service personnel in respect of disabilities ac- 
cepted as attributable to or aggravated by war service. Any member of the 
forces suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, irrespective of whether he 
served or did not serve in a theatre of war and irrespective of the origin of 
the disease, is entitled to medical treatment. In certain circumstances, 
specified dependants of ex-service personnel are eligible for similar 
treatment. 
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The hospitals conducted in New South Wales by the Repatriation Com- 
mission are the Repatriation General Hospital at Concord, the Prince of 
Wales Auxiliary Hospital at Randwick, and the Lady Davidson Home at 
Turramurra. In addition, there is a Repatriation Block at the Callan Park 
Mental Hospital. The Repatriation General Hospital is a modern multiple- 
story structure, supplemented by pavilion wards. It was built during the 
war (1989-45) and used as the 118th Australian General Hospital by the 
Army and was transferred to the complete administrative control of the 
Commission on 17th March, 1947, Out-patients as well as in-patients are 
treated at the repatriation hospitals. 


The Commission’s local medical officer scheme, operated with the co- 
operation of the British Medical Association, enables ex-service personnel to 
be treated by the doctor chosen by them from an area panel, thereby avoid- 
ing the loss of working time and inconvenience of attendance at out- 
patients’ clinics. For treatment of a nature which cannot be provided by a 
local medical officer, clinies have been established to provide heat-ray 
therapy, massage, ete., and for consultation with specialist medical officers. 


Hosprra, Benerits. 


Hospital Contribution Funds. 


The Hospitals Contribution Fund of New South Wales provides certain 
hospital benefits on a contributory basis in respect of treatment in public 
and licensed private hospitals. 


The fund originated in 1982 as the Metropolitan Hospitals Contribu: 
tion Fund as a joint scheme for hospitals in the metropolitan district. 
Systematic contribution schemes were also organised in counection with 
a number of country hospitals. In view of the introduction of the Com- 
monwealth hospital benefits scheme (see below), the country funds were 
terminated on 80th June, 1946, and the scope of the Metropolitan Fund 
was extended to cover the whole State. 


The rate of contribution to the Fund is 6d. per week for the contributor. 
and his wife and children under 17 years of age, or 8d. for single minors, 
single women or widows. The maximum period of benefit in any twelve 
months is 70 days. Under certain conditions, members may contribute at 
double rates for higher benefit available to persons under 65 years of age. 
Persons over age 65 years are not admitted ag new members. 


Details regarding the operations of the Fund during the ten years 
ended June, 1989 to 1948, are shown in the following statement :— 


Table 835.—Hospitals Contribution Fund of New South Wales.* 


Payments + Payments 

fits 5 ne e y ra 
sanea? Granted to Adminis- aeaaa are to Adminis- 
30th | to Con- | 2acome. | Hospitals] trative 30th to Con- Income. | Hospitals |_ trative 


and dixpenses, 
Claimants. 


and Txpenses. 


June. | tributors. Claimants. 


June, | tributors. 


No. £ £ £ No. £ £ £ 

1939 50,561 | 288,211 | 252,579 28,133 1044 74,490 | 422,156 | 377,230 44,431 
1940 55,065 | 320,824 | 272,514 30,530 1945 81,846 | 440,549 | 414,665 46,190 
1941 58,898 | 331,554 | 298,247 31,840 1946 82,827 | 452,898 | 427,992 40,576 
1942 60,095 | 364,181 | 300,621 37,108 1947 88,145 | 520,542 | 394,325 61,960 
1948 64,694 | 386,720 | 338,808 42,292 1948 89,9385 | 529,193 | 441,761 64,807 


* Metropolitan Hospitals Contribution Fund to 30th June, 1946, 
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Commonwealth Hospital Benefits. 

In terms of the Hospital Benefits Act, 1945, passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament in October, 1945, persons ordinarily resident in Australia at 
time of admission to a public or approved private hospital are eligible for 
hospital benefit. As from ist July, 1946, the benefit was extended, under 
certain conditions, to Australian residents temporarily abroad and their 
dependants. 

Benefit in respect of patients in public hospitals, including State 
hospitals, is provided under agreement between the Commonwealth and the 
State. In New South Wales the agreement and its amendment in 1948-49 
were authorised by the Hospitals Benefits Agreement Acts, 1946 and 1949. 
From ist July, 1946, the Commonwealth made payments to the State in 
respect of beds occupied by qualified persons in public hospitals at. the rate 
of 6s. per day per occupied bed. The amended agreement increased the rate 
to 8s. per day as from ist July, 1948. The State undertook that patients in 
public wards would receive free treatment, without the application of a 
means test, and that charges payable by patients in non-public wards would 
be reduced by an amount equivalent to the rate of payment by the Common- 
wealth. 

Under the original agreement, charges payable by qualified patients in 
private hospitals or the intermediate and private wards of public hospitals 
were not to be increased above the rates current at Ist September, 1945, 
without approval of the Commonwealth. Charges in public hospitals were 
doubled from 1st January, 1948, with the concurrence of the Common- 
wealth, and many private hospitals have had individual applications for 
increases approved. As previously, no charge is payable by qualified 
patients in public wards of public hospitals. 

Under the benefits scheme for patients in public hospitals in New South 
Wales the State received from the Commonwealth, in terms of the agree- 
ment, tentative advances for maintenance and capital expenditure amount- 
ing to £1,340,000 in 1946-47 and £1,330,000 in 1947-48. The aggregate 
amount of £2,670,000 was distributed as follows :— 

(a) Consolidated Revenue Fund of New South Wales, £2,268,000; 

(b) Trust Fund for subsequent capital expenditure, £391,706 (no. 
expenditure had been made from the Fund to 80th June, 1948) ;. 
and 

(c) Special Deposits Account, £10,294 (this amount is the unallocated 
balance pending finalisation of claims for 1947-48). 

The greater part of the amount paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of New South Wales is used by the State Government to supplement moneys 
made available to the Hospitals Commission of New South Wales for sub- 
sidies to public hospitals to assist in meeting maintenance expenses. The 
amount of the annual subsidy paid to each public hospital is determined 
by the Commission. 

Benefit is provided by the Commonwealth in respect of patients in 
approved private hospitals in accordance with regulations under the Hos- 
pital Benefits Act. The amount of benefit (current in June, 1949) at the 
rate of 8s. per day (6s. per day prior to 1st November, 1948) is deducted 
from the accounts rendered to patients and is paid to the proprietors by 
the Commonwealth Department of Health. Approval or renewal of approval 
of a private hospital may be granted by the Commonwealth Minister for 
Health, upon application by the proprietor, for a period not exceeding 
a year, and may be revoked at any time. 
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Benefits commenced in approved private hospitals on 18th February, 1946. 
The proportion of registered private hospitals approved under the scheme 
has increased each year; approximately 95 per cent. of the total number of 
private hospitals were participating at 30th June, 1948. Payments by the 
Commonwealth to private hospitals in New South Wales amounted to 
£14,841 in 1945-46, £124,983 in 1946-47, and £266,580 in 1947-48. 


Mepicat Breynrirs Funp. 


A scheme of medical benefits, the Medical Benefits Fund of New South 
Wales Limited, sponsored by the British Medical Association, was initiated 
in August, 1947. 

Benefits are provided for contributors and eligible dependants in respect 
of the cost of treatment by registered medical practitioners in private 
practice. Persons over 65 years of age are not admitted as contributors, 
and membership ceases at age 65 years unless the member has contributed 
for five consecutive years before attaining that age. The weekly rate of 
contribution is 1s. for single persons under 21 years of age; 1s. 6d. for 
unmarried adults and widowed persons without dependants; and 3s. for 
widowed persons with dependants and for married persons. Dependants 
are husband or wife and children under 17 years of age. 


Benefits include payments towards fees for general practitioner services 
up to £15 15s. for any person in a year, at the rate of 7s. 6d. for each 
attendance, or, if in a consultative capacity, £1 1s. or £1 11s. 6d. per con- 
sultation. Benefits are also provided for specialist services, surgical treat- 
ment, obstetric treatment, physiotherapy, ‘diagnostic services and 
anaesthetists’ fees. 

Administrative work for the collection of contributions and payment of 
benefits is undertaken by the Hospitals Contribution Fund of New South 
Wales described above. 


PHARMACEUTICAL BENEFITS. 

Legislation was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 1944 and 
1945 to make provision for pharmaceutical benefits, but was declared by the 
High Court of Australia to be invalid on constitutional grounds. Follow- 
ing a referendum on 28th September, 1946, Commonwealth powers in 
respect of social services were enlarged, and the Pharmaceutical Benefits 
Act was re-enacted with amendment in June, 1947. The Act commenced 
on ist June, 1948, and was amended again in March, 1949. 


In terms of the Act, medicines and certain materials and appliances 
listed in a prescribed formulary may be prescribed by a medical practitioner 
only on an official prescription form, and thereupon are to be available free 
of charge. ‘The cost of the benefits is to be a’charge on the National Wel- 
fare Fund. The suppliers are to be paid by the Commonwealth. 

As a result of dissatisfaction with certain aspects of the scheme by the 
medical profession, expenditure from the National Welfare Fund on 
prescriptions dispensed in Australia in 1948-49 was only £66,267. On 
7th October, 1949, the High Court of Australia declared that the Common- 
wealth had no power to compel doctors to use the official form of 
prescription. 

Pharmaceutical benefit is not provided under the Act in respect of 
patients in public wards of public hospitals, who are receiving free treat- 
ment in terms of the Hospital Benefits Act, but benefit at the rate of 10d. 
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per day is paid to these hospitals in respect of in-patients in non-public 
wards. In respect of registered out-patients, benefit paid to public hospitals 
is 38s, 8d. for each period of registration. Expenditure from the National 
Welfare Fund in respect of patients of public hospitals in Australia in 
1948-49 was £82,770. 


TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


Within the State, the Board of Health is vested with authority to make 
provision for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases. ‘The 
Commonwealth Government is responsible for the administration of the 
quarantine laws in respect of vessels, aircraft, persons, and goods arriving 
from oversea ports. 


Cases of leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, infantile paralysis, epidemic cerebro-spinal fever (meningococcal 
meningitis), puerperal infection, typhus fever, yellow fever, cholera, pul- 
monary tuberculosis, encephalitis lethargica, anthrax aud undulant fever, 
must be notified to the Board of Health, 


The following table shows the notifications of various diseases from 1937 
to 1947, Notifications in New South Wales of leprosy, bubonic plague, 
anthrax, smallpox, cholera, yellow fever or undulant fever, are very rare, 
and such cases are not included in the statement. Particulars of deaths 
and death rates are shown in the chapter “Vital Statistics,” 


Table 836.-—Infectious Diseases—Cases Notified. 


pulmo Epidemic | Enceph- 

Year, | Typhus| Typhoid | Scarlet | Diph- Tuber. Infantile | Cerebro- alitis | Puerpera 

. Fever, | Irever. | Tever, | theria, culosis, | Paralysis. | Spinal Lethar- | Infection, 

. Trever, gica. 

1937 5 118 2,493 | 4,244 1,771 70 17 9 241 
19388 7 91 2,599 | 3,935 1,797 658 22 11 259 
1939 ves 63 8,190 | 4,103 1,687 33 22 6 243 
1940 5 67 8,026 | 1,884 1,907 11 41 7 245 
1941 10 40 8,385 | 3,063 1,916 90 411 13 270 
1942 8 31 1,576 | 1,454 1,912 34 879 12 244 
1943 16 24 3,940 | 2,268 1,722 25 400 8 224. 
1944 33 24 5,618 | 1,402 1,743 15 172 3 205 
1945 26 29 6,977 | 1,478 1,688 668 117 3 151 
1946 43 25 8,090 | 1,279 1,671 656 89 3 185 
1947 24 28 1,540 761 1,751 83 65 2 85 


* All forms of tuberculosis since 14th May, 1945, 


The marked increase in the number of notifications of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in 1940 was a result of the medical examimation of recruits for 
war service, which brought to light many cases which otherwise would not 
have been notified at this stage. Consequently, the number of notifications 
exceeded 1,900 per annum in the years 1940 to 1942, and then declined 
again. 
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LEPROSY. 


Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret. 
Particulars regarding the number of patients and the cost of the lazaret 
during the six years 1942 to 1947 are shown below :— 


Table 837.—Leper Lazaret—Patients and Cost. 


Number of Patients. 
Cost of 
Year, At end Maintenance, 
Admitted. Died, Discharged, | Repatriated. of year, 
£ 
1942 5 ro See 13 4,567 
1943 8 1 2 18 6,019° 
1944 vi . 1 Sais 24 6,530 
1945 3 1 6 3 17 7,318 
1946 6 2 3 1 17 7,857 
1947 eu a oe a 17 8,973 


\ 
The birthplaces of inmates at the end of 1947 were: Australia, 11; Malta, 
4; Fiji and Singapore, 1 each. 


"TUBERCULOSIS. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis has been notifiable throughout the State since 
1st March, 1929, and all forms of tuberculosis since May, 1945. During 
the year 1947, the notifications numbered 1,751, including 1,317 in the 
metropolitan sanitary district, and 94 in the Hunter River district. In 
1946 notifications numbered 1,671, including metropolitan 1,287 and Hunter 
River district 80. 

A special Division of Tuberculosis was formed in the State Department 
of Health to co-ordinate measures for the cure and prevention of the 
disease, to regulate the admission of patients to institutions, to investigate 
eonditions of homes and places of employment of tuberculous persons, to 
arrange for the examination of contacts and to undertake publicity in 
regard to tuberculosis, An advisory committee on tuberculosis was formed 
in New South Wales in 1946 to advise the Minister for Health, through 
the Hospitals Commission, on all aspects of tuberculosis and its prevention, 

Under the Tuberculosis Act, 1945-1946, the Commonwealth Government 
afforded financial assistance to the States for the improvement of means of 
scombating tuberculosis, as indicated on page 841 of the 50th edition of the 
Year Book. 

The Tuberculosis Act, 1948 (repealing the former legislation from a date 
to be proclaimed) was enacted to implement a uniform plan to combat 
tuberculosis, adopted by Commonwealth and State Ministers of Health and 
approved by a conference of Premiers. Under the plan, the States will 
continue to administer their existing organisations and facilities and 
expand them as may be necesary. Subject to agreement between the 
Commonwealth and the States (not ratified up to 30th June, 1949), the 
Commonwealth will (a) reimburse the States for new approved capital 
expenditure from ist July, 1948, on land, buildings and equipment for 
the diagnosis, treatment and control of tuberculosis, and (6) bear net 
maintenance expenditure of the States in respect of tuberculosis in excess 
of that of the year ended 80th June, 1948. Lxpenditure incurred under 
the Act on items of a capital nature and on administration is to be met 
from Parliamentary appropriations, and all other expenditure is to be a 
charge on the National Welfare Fund. 
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Provision is made to encourage the training of medical and nursing 
personnel and for subsidisation of universities, etc., to foster training and 
research in respect of tuberculosis, Subject to Ministerial direction, the 
Directer-General of Health may engage in such activities, and may provide 
facilities for the examination of sufferers and suspected sufferers, and for 
their treatment, after-care and rehabilitation. There is to be an advisory 
‘gouncil comprised of Commonwealth and State representatives, including 
vexperts in tuberculosis, to advise the Minister on measures to prevent and 
contro! tuberculosis, and as to standards of equipment, apparatus, training, 
‘hospitals and sanatoria. 


The former provisions for payment of allowances to persons sufféring 
-from tuberculosis and the dependauts of such persons are to continue. The 
Commonwealth will provide finances for such allowances, which are made 
in order to minimise the spread of tuberculosis, to promote better treat- 
ment and to encourage sufferers to be treated. 


Payment of allowances, at rates fixed according to financial 
resources and family responsibilities, was commenced in New South Wales 
-on 2nd January, 1947. The allowances are administered by the Tuberculosis 
Allowances Committee, which consists: of representatives of the State 
“Treasury, the Department of Public Health, and the Department. of Labour 
and Industry and Social Welfare. The amount.of allowances. paid in New 
South Wales-was £8,217 in 1946-47 and £42,680 in 1947-48. 


Institutions for the care of patients suffering from tuberculosis have been 
established by the Commonwealth and Stcte Governments, aud other in- 
-atitutions are assisted by State subsidy to provide treatment for such 
patients. 


Members of the defence forces are treated at Commonwealth 
‘institutions, e.g., the Repatriation Hospital, Concord, the Prince of Wales 
‘Hospital, Randwick, and the Lady Davidson Home, Turramurra. State 
4nstitutions under the control of the Director-General of Public Health 
‘are the Waterfall Sanatorium, Randwick Auxiliary Hospital, and an annexe 
to Lidcombe State Hospital and Home. The Rankin Park Hospital at 
Newcastle, built by the State and coudueted by the Australian Red: Cross 
Society, treats tubercular patients only. Five sauatoria. receive subsidy. 
from the State, and special accommodation for tubercular patients is 
‘provided at a number of public hospitals. 


Seven chest clinics have been established in th¢ metropolitan area and 
one at Newcastle for diagnosis and prevention of the disease. 


A village settlement for tubercular patients and their families was 
established at Picton Lakes in 1925. It has been subsidised by the State 
since 1933. 


VENEREAL DISEASES. 


The Venereal Diseases Act, 1918, which came into operation on Ist 
December, 1920, prescribes that all persons suffering from such diseases 
must place themselves under treatment by a qualified medical practitioner 
and must remain under treatment until cured. Treatment by unqualified 
persons is prohibited, and certain drugs used in conection with these 
‘diseases may not be sold unless prescribed by a qualified medical practitioner, 
There are clinics in operation in the metropolitan district and at New- 
castle Hospital, and free treatmeut is provided at subsidised hospitals in 
other localities, drugs and instrnments being provided by the Government, 

* 18647—3 
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Medical practitioners are required to notify all cases to the Commissioner 
appointed under the Act, but it is considered that notification is not fully 
effective. The notifications during the year 1947 numbered 5,011, of which 
4,829 cases were uotified in the metropolitan sanitary district and 449 in 
the Newcastle district; sexes of persons notified were males 4,824 and 
females 687. Notifications in 1946 were 5,401, including metropolitan 4,828 
and Newcastle 373. In: 1947 about 87 per cent. of the cases were notified. 
by public hospitals and clinics. 


Prisoners suffering from venereal diseases are detained for treatment in 
lock hospitals attached to the gaols. Such prisoners may be detained even 
after the definite sentence is served, until certified by the medical officer as 
free from disease. 


TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES. 


The law yelating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained 
in the Lunacy Act of 1898-1947. Persons certified as insane by two 
qualified medical practitioners may be admitted to an institution, either 
at the request of relatives or friends, or upon the order of a Magistrate or 
{wo Justices of the Peace. Relatives have the right of custody of insane 
persons if they can give a satisfactory assurance that proper care will be 
taken of them. Persons found to be insane by proceedings before the 
Supreme Court in its lunacy jurisdiction may be admitted to mental 
hospitals upon the order of the Judge. Voluntary patients may be received 
with the consent of the Inspector-General into mental hospitals and licensed 
houses, but may not be detained for more than seven days after written 
notice is given by the patient of his intention or desire to leave. 


The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity, 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of 
the Master in Lunacy. Estates of voluntary patients are placed under his 
care ouly at the written request of the patient. 


Mentau Hospirats, 


The Government maintains eleven institutions for the reception and 
treatment of insane persons; it also operates a small convalescent hostel, 
opeued in March, 1947, for patients on leave from mental hospitals. Only 
one private hospital is licensed under the Lunacy Act for the reception of 
mental] patients; female patients only are treated. Another private institu- 
tion where both men and women were received was closed at the end of 
March, 1946. 


There are Reception Houses in Sydney, Newcastle, Goulburn and 
Orange, where persons showing symptoms of mental diseases are placed 
under observation and cases of short duration are treated. 


Voluntary patients may be admitted to mental hospitals, and a psychiatric 
clinic has been established for those suffering from the milder forms of 
raental and nervous disorders. Psychiatric clinics have also been established 
at a number of general hospitals. 
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Unauthorised persons are not permitted to take charge for profit 
of a person of unsound mind, All institutions for mental cases, including 
reception houses, etc., for their temporary accommodation, are subject to 
inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals. With his consent, 
harmless patients may be released on leave, or they may be discharged to 
relatives or friends who undertake to care for them, 

Under an arrangement with the Government of South Australia, patients 
from Broken Hill are accommodated in hospitals in that State, the cost of 
their maintenance being paid by the Government of New South Wales. 

The Mental Institution Benefits Act, 1948, made provision for payment 
from the National Welfare Fund of benefits in respect of inmates of State 
or approved State-assisted mental institutions, in accordance with agree- 
ments to be made for a period of five years between the Commonwealth and 
the State Governments. The Commonwealth is to recoup to the States the 
equivalent of fees received by them from the estates and relatives of patients, 
upon the States agreeing to remove all charges for customary services and 
comforts in respect of those patients. The requisite agreement in respect 
of the State of New South Wales was ratified in November, 1949. 

Patients whose fees are borne by the Commonwealth are excluded from 
benefit. The benefit rate is represented by the actual amount received by 
the State from patients’ estates and relatives during the year ended June, 
1948, divided by the number of patient-days for that year, and is to be pay- 
able in respect of each’ patient-day in each financial year. 

From 1st January, 1949, private mental hospitals were made eligible to be 
approved hospitals under the Hospital Benefits (Private Hospitals) Regula- 
tions, aud in respect of qualified patients in such hospitals, the hospital 
benefit rate of 8s. a day is payable. 

The mental patients under cognisance as being of unsound mind on 80th 
June, 1948, consisted of 5,350 males and 5,380 females in mental hospitals 
and a licensed house in New South Wales; 3 men and 8 women from this 
State in South Australian hospitals; and 473 men and 683 women on leave 
from the institutions. The total number of persons under cognisance, 
exclusive of voluntary patients, at intervals since 1911 is shown below. 


Table 838.—Mental Patients. 


Number of Mental Patients, Proportion per 1,000 of Population, 
At 30th June, 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total, 

1911* 3,810 2,573 6,383 4:27 3-18 3°75 
1921 4,510 3,432 7,942 4-21 3°33 3°78 
1931 5,346 4,357 9,703 4:12 3:47 3:80 
1936 5,846 5,172 11,018 4:34 3:92 4-13 
1938 5,978 5,503 11,481 4:36 4:08 4:22 
1939 6,082 5,604. 11,686 4:39 4-]1 4:25 
1940 6,158 5,686 11,844 4:42 4:13 4-27 
1941 6,264 5,793 12,057 4:47 4:17 4:32 
1942 6,222 5,832 12,054 4-40 4-15 4:28 
1943 6,107 5,854 11,961 4:29 4:13 4:21 
1944 5,944 5,852 11,796 4-12 4-06 4:09 
1945 5,943 5,914 11 857 4:10 4-08 4:09 
1946 5,932 5,940 11,872 4-06 4:05 4:06 
1947 5,857 5,983 11,840 3°92 4-01 3:97 
1948 5,826 6,016 11,842 3°85 3°98 3°91 


* At 31st December. 
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The particulars in the foregoing table relate to patients certified under 
the Lunacy Act. Voluntary patients also are admitted to the institutions;. 
the average daily number in the hospitals was about 400 im recent years. 


The number of admissions, re-admissions and deaths in mental hospitals. 
in the last eleven years is shown below :-— 


Table 839.—Mental |Hospitals—Admissions and Deaths. 


Admissions. Re-admissions. Deaths, 
ended 
soth June. Males. | Females.) Total. Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 

1938 671 661 1,332 137 158 295 333 259 592 
1939 729 672 1,401 138 138 276 363 Rhy 700 
1940 703 651 1,854 166 149 315 417 330 747 
1941 765 653 1,418 108 104 212 363 287 650 
1942 752 711 1,463 93 117 210 433 361 794. 
1943 705 695 1,400 98 124 222 484 395 879° 
1944 609 699 1,308 104. 126 230 462 409 871 
1945 624 700 1,824 93 118 211 385 353 738. 
1946 670 7167 1,487 | 120 138 258 404 433 837 
1947 632 780 1,412 102 117 219 407 401 808. 
1948 649 802 1,451 102 148 250 433 445 878 


During 1947-48, the deaths numbered 878, or 8.2 per cent. of the average 
number resident, and the discharges included 570 persons, or 5.4 per cent, 
who had recovered, and 200, or 1.9 per cent., who had been relieved. 


The average weekly cost of maintaining patients in government mental 
institutions during the year 1947-48 was 48s, 8d. per patient, of which the: 
State paid 41s, 7d., and the balance was derived from private contributions, 
The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient during the 
years cited :— 


Table 840.—Patients in State Mental Hospitals——Cost of Maintenance. 


Cost of Maintenance Cost. of Maintenance 
Annual per Patient per week. ‘Annual per Patient per week. 
Year Cost of Year Cost of 
ended | dfainten- ended | jfainten- 
Both ance of - Private 30th ance of T Private 
une. | Patients. * tate Contri- | Total. June. | Patients. st ate Contri- | ‘Total, 
* | butions, * | Dutions. 
— 
£ s. d. s. d s. d. £ 8s. s, d. 3. d. 
1938 736,413 22 1 4 1 26 2 1944 889,686 25 3 611 BL 2: 
1939 781,958 23 2 4 2 27 4 1945 935,081 26 8 5 11 32 7 
1940 776,346 21 11 4 9 26 8 1946 1,006,897 28 2 6 3 34 6 
1941 816,695 23 0 411 27 11 1947 1,110,163 32 0 6 9 38 
1042 810,461 22 9 411 27 8 1948 1,400,231 417 7 1 48 8 
1943 822,384 22 7 5 10 28 6 


The cost of voluntary patients and inebriates is included. During the 
year ended June, 1948, salaries amounted to £836,020; the cost of provisions,. 
stores, etc., was £391,044, fuel, light and water, £34,184, and miscellaneous. 
items, £138,983. In addition, farm products to the value of £20,521 were. 
grown and consumed at the institutions. 


DEAF-MUTISM ‘AND BLINDNESS. 


The care and education of the deaf and dumb and the blind are under- 
taken at the New South Wales Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
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the Blind, maintained partly by a State Government subsidy of £2,000 
per annum, and partly by public subscriptions, and the Royal Sydney 
Industrial Blind Institute, which provides industrial training to enable 
blind persons to earn a livelihood, and conducts homes for them. Institu- 
tions for deaf mutes are conducted by Roman Catholic religious societies, 
at Waratah for girls and at Castle Hill for boys; there is also a Roman 
Catholie school for blind children at Strathfield. 


Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system, provision is made 
for the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 
16 years, as described on page 937. Provisions for the education of deaf, 
dumb and blind children in public and private schools are outlined in the 
chapter “Education.” 


‘HEALTH OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Babies, incorporated 
in 1919, wag established with the object of co-ordinating measures for the 
welfare of mothers aud children. The society provides premises in the 
city for use as baby health centres, day nurseries and free kinder; 
gartens, and conducts training schools, where nurses may receive post- 
graduate training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. Associations of 
medical practitioners, uurses, charitable organisations and _ iustitu- 
tions for children are affiliated with the Society, which received a grant of 
£9,534 from the New South Wales Government in 1947-48, 


The maternal and baby welfare division of the State Department of 
Health administers the State health services for mothers and young 
children, including the baby health centres and a number of pre-natal 
clinics for the benefit of mothers. The Red Cross blood donor service with a 
mobile transfusion unit is available when required for maternity cases, and 
the advice of a specialist may be obtained, without cost to the patient, for: 
mothers in poor circumstances. There is a medical committee to investigate 
maternal deaths, and efforts are directed toward the control of puerperal 
infection by means of compulsory notification of cases. Midwifery nurses 
are required to register in terms of the Nurses Registration Act. The 
subject of maternal mortality is discussed in the chapter “Vital Statistics.” 


Maternity ALLOWANCES. 


Maternity allowances in respect of births of living or viable children 
in Australia have been paid by the Commouwealth since 10th October, 1912. 


Only one allowance is granted where more than one child is born at a 
birth but, since April, 1944, the allowance has been paid at an increased 
vate in such cases. If a child is stillborn or dies within twelve hours after 
birth, allowance is not payable unless the period of intra-uterine life was 
at least 54 calendar months. 


In terms of the Social Services Consolidation Act passed in June, 1947, 
maternity allowance is paid in respect of births which occur on ships 
proceeding to Australia or between ports in Australia or Commonwealth 
Territories, if the mother is residing in Australia at date of claim and 
intends to remain here, Allowance is not paid in the case of births which 
occurred outside Australian territorial waters for which the mother is 
vantitled to similar benefit under the law of any other country. Allowance 
4s payable, under certain‘ conditions, to qualified Australians temporarily 
absent from Australia, and to aliens and abriginal natives in Australia, 
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The amount of maternity allowance was £5 until July, 1981, but there- 
after it was subject to a means test, with the income limit varied from 
time to time and with rates of from £4 to £5 up to January, 1938, as indi- 
cated in earlier editions of the Year Book. From that date the allowance 
was increased to £7 10s, 0d. where there were at least three other children 
under 14 years of age in the family. 


In July, 1948, the income limit was abolished and the allowance was 
raised to £15 where there is no other child under 14 years of age, £16 
where there is one or two such children, and £17 10s. where there are 
three or more. Of the allowance, £10 represents benefit at the rate 
of 25s. a week for four weeks preceding and four weeks following the 
birth of a child. Since April, 1944, children up to 16 years of age have 
been taken into account in determining the amount of allowance, and in 
eases of plural births, £5 is added in respect of each additional child born. 


The following statement shows the number of claims passed for payment 
in New South Wales (and the Australian Capital Territory) in the years 
stated, in comparison with the number of confinements :— 


Table 841.—Maternity Allowances Paid in New South Wales.* 


Claims passed for Payment, 
Pita Amount of Income Confinements 
June, | Allowance. Limit. (approximate). As propor- Average 
Number. tion of Amount. | Amount 
Confinements, per Claim, 
£ & No. per ceut, £ £ 

1921 5 No limit, 56,200 56,378 100 281,890 5,00 
1929 5 ” 54,900 54,275 99 271,375 5-00 
1931 5 sy 52,100 51,660 09 258,300 5-00 
1932 4 260 46,700 36,569 78 149,870 4-10 
1038 4 { oes 45,800 31,699 69 126,740 4-00 
1034 4 208 44,100 29,960 68 119,750 4-00 
1035 4 to 5 208 to 299 44,500 30,354 68 130,886 4:31 

11936 4 to 6 208 to 299 46,189 30,463 66 133,055 4:37 

{1937 a Ke : 221 to 312 1 48,761 31,086 64 145,495 4:68 

4 to 221 to 312 : 

1938 4t to 74 247 to 338 48,405 30,440 63 154,613 5-08 
1930 44 to 74 247 to 338 48,925 30,860 63 167,710 5-44 
1043 44 to 74 247 to 338 53,812 19,182 36 104,188 5-43 
1944 15 to 174+ No limit, 61,530 67,792 94 888,850 15-38 
1045 16 to 1747 " 62,560 61,755 99 983,453 15-92 
1946 15 to 174+ ” 61,500 60,730 99 966,967 15-92 
1047 15 to 174+ ” 74,100 73,110 99 1,154,674 15-79 
1948 15 to 174t ” 68,500 $8,116 99 1,089,449 15-99 
1049 15 to 174} ” $8,200 67,534 99 1,070,126 15.85 


* Including Australian Capltal Territory. 
+ Plus £5 since April, 1044, where twins or £10 where triplets were born. 


In the successive years 1944-45 to 1947-48, plural births included in the 
claims granted were cases of twins, 738, 683, 846 and 744, and cases of 
triplets 9, 11, 5 and 5. The amount of allowance ranges from £20 to £22 10s. 
jn the case of twins, and from £25 to £27 10s. where triplets are born. 


Basy Heartn CEntres. 


The baby health centres established by the Government of New South 
Wales are specially concerned with the health of children below school age. 
A staff of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each 
centre. The nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene at the centres and in 
their homes, and make arrangements for medical or dental treatment of 
mothers and children when necessary. 
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In December, 1948, there were 270 centres, including 74 in the metropoli- 
tan area. Attendances at the centres numbered 1,174,711 in 1947, and 
1,066,489 in 1948, and the nurses made 18,663 visits in 1947 and 10,835 in 
1948 to cases within the area served by the centres. Expenditure from 
Consolidated Revenue on baby health centres was £81,933 in 1946-47 and 
£92,419 in 1947-48. 


Care or YounG CHILDREN, 


In many places the baby health centres co-operate with voluntary 
organisations which make provision for the day care of young children, 
such as the Sydney Day Nursery and Nursery Schools Association, and the 
Kindergarten Union of New South Wales. Mothers who work outside their 
homes may leave their children at the nurseries or nursery schools during the 
daytime. Food, clothing, and medical and dental care are provided. A 
small daily fee is charged. 


The Kindergarten Union provides free kindergarten schools and play- 
grounds, and trains kindergarten and nursery school teachers. It also 
co-operates with the Commonwealth Department of Health in supervising 
a model pre-school child development centre at Erskineville, Sydney. 


In the outlyimg country districts, nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Association at various centres give assistance to mothers and advise them 
ag to the feeding and treatment of children, and the Far West Children’s 
Health Scheme conducts travelling health clinics. 


Socievies ror CripeLep CHILDREN. 


The New South Wales Society for Crippled Children cares for physically- 
handicapped children and young people up to the age of 25 years in the 
metropolitan and South Coast areas. ‘Trained social workers provide 
therapeutic treatment and, in some cases, education and occupational 
training, for about 1,900 children living at home. The Society also owns and 
maintains the Margaret Reid Orthopaedic Hospital at St. Ives, Strathallan 
Hospital at Turramurra, Beverley Park Hospital at Campbelltown, and four 
schools for crippled children in the metropolitan area. The Society is sup- 
ported principally by public donations and by payments under the hospital 
benefits scheme (see page 964); expenditure in 1948-49 was £52,000. 


The Spastic Centre at Mosman (Sydney) undertakes the care and train- 
ing of children suffering from infantile cerebral palsy (see page 1045). 


The care of crippled children in the Newcastle and North Coast districts 
is undertaken by the Newcastle Association for Crippled Children, and in 
the western districts of the State they are cared for under the Far West 
Children’s Health Scheme. 


ScHoot Hrattua Services. 


School medical and dental services in New South Wales are under the 
control of the State Department of Public Health. The staff in December, 
1948, consisted of 21 medical officers, 11 dental officers, 13 school nurses, 
8 dental assistants, 4 psychologists, 4 social workers and a speech therapist. 


It is the aim of the school medical service to examine every child at 
least twice during the period of compulsory school attendance. <A full 
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medical examination was given to 84,297 children in 1948, viz., 42,551 
in the metropolitan area and 41,746 in the remainder of the State. 


The following summary gives particulars of children medically examined 
during the years 1948 to 1948 :— 


1943. 1944. 1945. 1946. 1947. 1948. 
Number examined ... 38,983 56,976 46,028 66,047 75,546 84,297 
Number reviewed ... 21,670 28,0382 26,412 22,707 20,513 24,946 


School dental service is provided by travelling dental clinics. In addition 
to general examination, dental treatment is provided for young children 
and emergency work is done for children of all ages. The number of 
children examined during 1948 was 22,373; 12,577 of these children were 
treated by the clinics. 


The expenditure on the school medical and dental services was £38,909 
in 1946-47 and £44,160 in 1947-48, 


Free milk is distributed daily to 125,000 children of primary school age 
in 297 public and 118 private schools. In 1947-48 expenditure by the State 
on this scheme was £101,612. 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD BY CREMATION, 


The provisions of the law dealing with cremation are contained in the 
Public Health Act. There are five crematoria in New South Wales—four in 
the metropolitan district and one in Neweastle; the first was opened in 1925, 


A comparative statement regarding the number of cremations is shown 
by the following table:— 


Table: 842, Cremations. 


Year, Males. Females. Total Year. Males. Females. Total. 

1931 507 366 873 1943 3,555 2,757 6,312 
1986 1,579 1,192 2,771 || 1944 3,372 2,760 6,132 
1939 2,304 1,825 4,129 1945 3,479 2,939 6,418 
1940 2,662 1,943 4,605 1946 4,048 3,006 7,054 
1941 2,898 2,183 5,081 1947 4,182 3,261 7,443 
1942 3,243 2,387 | 5,630 1948 4,665 3,608 8,273 
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CONTROL OF BUILDING. 
The various phases of the war-time control of building operations are 
outlined on page 863 of the 50th edition of the Year Book. 


Control of building operations passed from the Commonwealth to the 
State Government on 1st November, 1945, and the State Building Opera- 
tions and Building Materials Control Act, 1945 (No. 12 of 1946) became 
operative from 4th February, 1946, 


Under this Act, as subsequently amended, authority of the building control 
authority must be obtained for all building operations except for (a) 
the erection for permanent residence of single unit houses of a gross floor 
area not exceeding 1,200 sq. ft. if timber-framed and 1,250 sq. ft. if of 
brick, (b) dwellings for persons engaged in primary production,, 
(ec) buildings for primary production purposes costing not more than £500,.. 
(d) sewerage and drainage connections ordered by a local governing autho-- 
rity, aud (e) alterations, repairs, and additions +o dwellings and other - 
specified buildings up to £150 in any financial year. Authority to erect 
dwelling houses with a floor area exceeding the limit shown above were 
vequired only in the Counties of Cumberland and Northumberland and 
the Wollongong-Port Kembla and Blue Mountains districts until 20th 
June, 1947, when the coutrol was extended to cover the whole State except 
the Broken Hill area and certain areas in the far north-western sector. 


The Act also provided for the control of the distribution of building 
materials. The use of bricks was limited to certain specified purposes and 
the control authority was empowered to determine the allocation of bricks, 
timber, and other building materials and fittings between housing and 
other building operations. 


7 The production of building materials for house construction is fostered! 
Saat and the coutrols over building operations are exercised to conserve: 
the maximum quantity of materials for the housing programme. The 

Housing Commission sponsors home building operations under the Rural 

Bank of New South Wales, the Commonwealth War Service Homes 

Division, and other governmental agencies and these authorities share . 
in the quota of building materials set aside for government housing. (For 

particulars of Government housing activities, see pages 986 and 989.) - 
Priorities in the supply of materials are arranged to expedite completion : 
of non-government houses in “hardship” cases. 


By agreement with the States, the Division of Industrial Development - 
of the Commonwealth Department of Post-War Reconstruction undertakes ; 
the interstate allocation of certain building materials and fittings.. 


Town and Country PLANNING, 


Cumberland County Council. 
The Cumbetland County Council, comprising ten councillors clected live 
the Municipal and Shire Councils within the County of Cumberland, was 
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constituted in 1945 in terms of the Local Government (Town and Country 
Planning) Amendment Act, 1945. Its purpose was to prepare a master 
plan for the County District for submission to the Minister for Local 
Government on 27th July, 1948, after revision in the light of represen- 
tations by governmental authorities and the general public. 


The object of the Act and plan is to create an improved environment 
for the community, having regard to health, efficiency, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment of life. In addition to the detailed provisions for the location of roads 
and public utilities, the restriction of ribbon development, zoning for 
specific land uses and densities of population, and other aspects of general 
planning, the Plan incorporates proposals for the co-ordination of plan- 
ning by governmental authorities, for its implementation, and for the dis- 
tribution of costs, The County Scheme provides a framework around which 
all detailed local planning schemes are to be built. 


So that current development will not prejudice implementation of the 
Scheme during its preparation and its passage through Parliament, 
development is regulated in terms of an interim plan. Development can 
proceed with little or no restriction when in conformity with the land use 
set down for an area, but otherwise the specific consent of the County 
Council must be obtained. 


The principal features of the Plan submitted to the Minister on the due 
date were a central core preserved as the centre of the County and the 
State, urban districts ranged around the central zone where communities 
could function efficiently as independent and largely self-sufficient units, a 
network of open space separating these urban districts and a green belt 
encircling them, rural districts with satellite communities engaged in the 
supply of rural products, and a road and transport system. The County 
Council recommended that local governing bodies should implement these 
proposals, with the Council as the central co-ordinating authority, and that, 
as the scheme was in part national, State, County, and peculiarly local in 
character, the cost should be shared by Commonwealth, State, County, and 
local governmental authorities. 


Further particulars of the Cumberland County Council are given on 
page 865 of this volume. 


Local Governing Authorities. 


Municipal and shire councils have extensive powers for supervising and 
regulating the construction of buildings and for promoting town and 
country planning. In accordance with Ordinances under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1919-1948, permits to erect buildings must be obtained from local 
councils before any building operations can be commenced, and the councils 
supervise operations by oversight of plans and specifications and by 
inspections at various stages of construction. 


Schemes for town planning prepared by local councils must be sub- 
mitted to the Minister for Local Government and referred by him to the 
Town and Country Planning Advisory Committee comprising eight 
members appointed by the Governor under the Local Government (Town 
and Country Planning) Amendment Act, 1945. When the Committee has 
reported upon the plan, the Minister may decide to refer it to the council 
concerned for further consideration, to abandon it, or to proceed with it 
in the original or in an amended form. 
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ARCHITECTS, 


The practice of architecture in New South Wales is regulated by a 
Board of Architects. Persons using the naine “architect” (other than 
naval architects) are required to be registered, Registration is granted 
to persons over 21 years of age who possess the requisite qualifications. 
There were 842 architects on the register at 31st December, 1948. 


HOUSING, 


Statistics as to houses and other dwellings in New South Wales are 
derived principally from particulars furnished by householders on census 
schedules, ° 


For the purpose of the Census of 30th June, 1947, a “dwelling” is defined 
as a collection of rooms occupied by a household group living together as a 
family unit, whether comprising the whole or only part of a house or other 
building (including temporary structures). Where possible a separate 
schedule was obtained for each such dwelling, But in a number of cases 
where private houses were shared by two or more family units, only one 
Householder’s Schedule was furnished for the whole of the house. These 
houses are shown in the Census tables as “Private Houses (shared by two 
or more families)” and represent not occupied dwellings but “houses” 
occupied by more than one family. In the case of those private houses: 
shared by more than one family (for which separate schedules were furnished 
for each portion occupied) each portion is shown in the tables as a 
“dwelling” under the heading “Share of Private House.” The number of 
dwellings being built was also recorded at the Census. This relates sub- 
stantially to unoccupied dwellings of all types being built at 30th June, 
1947, and is not identical with the number of houses under construction 
at that time as disclosed in building statistics given later in this chapter.. 


In the abnormal circumstances existing when the Census of 1947 was 
taken, it was not possible to ascertain precisely the number of occupied’ 
private houses and the number of family or household groups occupying 
them. Estimates based on the Census are as follows :— 


Table 843.—N.S.W.: Estimated Number of Household Groups and Occupied 
Private Houses, 30th June, 1947. 


Hoanold Geoupe Buteata Totises: 
Private house (1 family) ... oe ads ae 599,870 599,870 
Shared private house (1 Schedule) ws via 29,984* 18,440 
Share of private house (individual schedules) ... 38,371 17,200* 
Total or es 225 — ane 668,225 630,510 


* Estimated. 
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Unadjusted particulars of dwellings as compiled from schedules at the 
census of 30th June, 1947, distinguishing the metropolis, other municipali- 
ties, arid ‘the’ remainder of the State are given below, together with data 
fron thie « censuses of 1921 and 1933, but for the reasons indicated previously, 
the’ pat ‘ticulars for private dwellings are not fully comparable. 


Table 844.—Class of Dwelling, New South Wales. 


Census, 30th June, 1947. Per cent. of Total. 


Particulars. ae a, Municipalities, Total, 


Balance 
Rew | 1921. | 1938. | 1947, 


Metro- Country. State. | wales, 


polis. 


Occupied Dwellings — 


' private HOURS 


1 family. - .| 896,619 | 543,850 | 268,415 | 135,192 |196,263 |599,870 91-60 | 90-70 80:38 
9 families 6,272 2,674 2,016 | 10,962 1:47 
3 families .. 1,354 398 230 1,982 27 
ener io2| is; 10] 130 “02 
or nore families 102 1 . . ¥ 
share "ot Dalat 17,849 41,600 412 | 6-94 
Houses ... & 22,981 9,965 5,425 | 38,371 514 
Tlats ee ies 56,820 5,958 1,672 | 64,450 8°68 
‘Lenemeuts 14,337 1,624 418 | 16,379 219 
Caretaker’s Quarters 627 868 479 132 134 745 14 ‘1 10 
Hotel fa «| 2,640 2,104 587 755 684 2,026 61 +85 "27 
Boarding Honse, 
etc. | 12,538 8,641 6,821 1,589 795 9,205 2°90 1d 1:23 
Educational ala 
tution ... 463 546 182 145 181 508 11 09 07 
Hospital... 735 826 200 200 167 567 ‘17 ld 08 
Charitable Institu- 
tion aes = 99 154 49 41 44 134 02 02 02 
Other and not 
stated... «| 1,406 1,161 278 145 280 648 +83 18 08 
Total Occupied 
Dwellings ...| 482,976 | 599,750 | 379,140 | 158,906 | 208,297 | 746,343 100 100 100 
Unoccupied Dwellings) 18,619 | 28,737 2,783 2,650 | 11,959 | 17,392 ” 
Dwellings being built} 2,724 746 5,759 3,021 4,201 | 12,981 ae 
Grand Total 
Dwellings .--| 454,319 | 629,233 | 387,682 | 164,577 | 224,457 | 776,716 


Dwellings per sq. mile 1-47 2-00 |1,582-37 44-13 0-73 251 


Waggon, Yan, etce., 
inahiding Campers: 
out . 1,886 3,717 248 459 1,512 2,219 


The very marked changes between 1983 and 1947 in the proportions of 
private houses aud flats and teuements reflects the continued growth in the 
intercensal period in the number and popularity of flat dwellings (there 
were comparatively few flat dwellings until the nineteen-twenties), and 
they also result from widespread sharing of dwellings normally occupied 
by one family but which, because of the current housing shortage, sheltered 
two or more families. Over the fourteen years there was a more than 


threefold increase in the number of dwellings grouped in the table as flats or 
tenements. 


In Tables 845 and 846 where for 1947 houses and flats, ete. are 
distinguished, private houses shared by two or more families have been 
grouped with private houses (one family), but dwellings shown as share of 


1 
| 
1 
i 
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private houses have been treated as flats, ete. This allocation takes into 
account the probability that much house-sharing of the kind first mentioned 
may be but a temporary expedient; that the number so recorded, being 
“houses” and not “dwellings”, is better so treated in considering the 
‘physical characteristics of dwellings; and that thereby the particulars are 
rendered more nearly comparable with those of preceding censuses. 


A statement showing the number of occupied dwellings classified accord: 
ing to the number of rooms per dwelling as recorded at each census since 
1911 is appended. The figures for 1947 are not adjusted to accord with the 
estimates given on page 979. A kitchen is counted as a room, as is a per- 
manently enclosed verandah or sleep-out. 


Table 845.—Occupied Private Dwellings: Number of Rooms, 


Census, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947, Proportion of Total, 
Number of | Census, Consus, ' 
Rooms* per| 1911. 1921. Total 
Dwelling. Houses. | “YR |Honses.t) “ats, Dwel- |1911,| 1921, 1933,/ 1947, 
ings. 
per | per | per | per 
cent.| cent.| cent.| eent. 
1 20,321 | 12,787 | 21,625 3,113 9,999 | 12,307 | 22,306 | G4 | 3-1] 4:3 BL 
2 14,596 | 14,072 | 16,202 7,467 | 12,108 | 20,694 | 32,802) 4-4] 34] 4-1 45 
3 24,288 | 30,132 | 28,957 8,857 | 30,979 | 24,664 | 55,643 | 7-6] 7:3 | 6-5 76 
4 70,241 | 102,175 | 121,007 | 10,187 | 142,505 | 33,266 | 175,771 | 22-1 | 24:9 | 22-7 ) Q4-1 
5B 75,063 | 124,131 | 163,171 5,862 | 205,540 | 18,060 | 223,600 | 23-6 | 30-2 | 29-3 | 30-7 
6 54,369 | 71,158 | 111,522 2,212 |140,787 6,683 | 147,470 | 17-1) 17-4 119-7 | 20-2 
7 26,993 | 29,292 | 43,717 689 | 43,521 1,641 | 45,162 | 85) 71) 7-7 6-2 
8 14,766 | 18,627 | 17,356 231 | 14,696 428 | 15,124 | 4:6 | 3-3 | 3-0 a1 
9 and over | 17,789 | 18,209 | 15,201 164 | 10,653 229 | 10,882 | 5:5 | 33 | 27 15 
Not stated 1,340 3,885 5,092 2,818 2,522 1,228 3,750 ie 
Total ...) 319,766 | 414,468 | 543,850 | 41,600 | 613,310 | 119,200 | 732,510 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Average 
No. of 
Rooms per 5-04 4:97 5-04 3-51 5-08 2:93 4-82 
Dwelling 
* Kitchen counted as a room. {Includes private houses shared by two or more families, but for 
which only one schedule was furnished. + Includes flats and share of flat, tenements, and share of 


private house (separate schedules). 


Notwithstanding the unusual extent of house-sharing prevailing in 1947 
and referred to below Table 844, the proportion of oceupied private 
dwellings which had 4, 5, or 6 rooms increased from 62.8 per cent. in 1911 
and 71.7 per cent. in 1933 to 75 per cent. in 1947 and the proportions with 
less than four rooms were 18.1, 14.9, and 15.2 per cent. in the respective 
years. The decrease in the average number of rooms per dwelling from 
4.94 in 1988 to 4.82 in 1947 was due partiy to house-sharing and partly to 
reduction in the number of dwellings containing 8 or more rooms, mainly 
by subdivision to provide flat dwellings. House-sharing apart, the data 
reveal an appreciable and progressive improvement in the standard of 
housing in New South Wales. 
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At the census of 1947, private houses of five rooms were most numerous 
and the most frequent size of flats was four rooms. In shares of private 
houses, ranging from 1 to 6 rooms, those with 2 and 3 rooms predominated, 
but most of the tenements comprised 1 or 2 rooms only. Of the private 
houses occupied by one family, those having 4, 5, or 6 rooms accounted for 
80.1 per cent. of the number for which particulars as to rooms were given. 


At 30th June, 1947, there were 88,429 persons sleeping out throughout 
the year on verandahs or in sleep-outs which were not permanently enclosed. 
These were inmates of 54,899 occupied private dwellings. The number 
sleeping out in similar conditions in 1933 was 117,877. 


The number of inmates per occupied private dwelling declined at each 
successive census from 4.67 in 1911 and 4.15 in 1933 to 3.78 in 1947. The 
decline is attributable mainly to the very definite trend over the years 
toward smaller families, and in lesser degree to a significant increase in 
the number of marriages during the years since 1940. In the latest inter- 
censal period, the proportion of inmates of dwellings of all kinds domiciled 
in private houses (as one or more families collectively) decreased froin 
89.18 per cent. to 81.87 per cent. Comparisons of dwellings and inmates 
according to type of dwelling are as follows; the figures for 1947 are not 
adjusted to accord with the estimates given on page 979 :— 


Table 846.—Dwellings: Inmates by Type of Dwelling. 


Nuniber of Inmates per Dwelling. Proportion of Total Inmates, 
Type of Dwelling. 


1911. 1921. 1938. 1947, 1911. 1921. 1933, 1947, 


per cent.|per cent./per cent.|per cent. 
Private House ox] if f 4:24 3-97" \ 
4:67 4-52 |< 91-43 89-78 

| J 2:84 2-81*) J 


( 89-18 | 8187 


A. 


Flat, Tenement, etc. 4-56 11-26 


All Private Dwellings ass 467 4-52 4°15 3:78 91-43 89-78 93-69 93-13 


Other Dwellings ... we 12-50 11-51 11-41 14-75 8-57 10-22 6-31 6-87 


* Comprised as in notes + and } to table 845, 


Over the years there has been a definite trend toward the use of the 
more durable and fire-resistant materials, e.g., bricks, fibro-cement, and 
concrete, in the construction of dwellings. Since 1911 the number of 
dwellings with outer walls of bricks has increased by 231,386, those of fibro- 
cement (not in use in 1911) by 67,277 Gneluding 50,973 in the last inter- 
censal period), and those of concrete by 8,941, whilst those of weather- 
board increased by 103,678. In consequence the proportion of occupied 
private dwellings with outer walls of wood declined from 51 per cent. in 
1911 to 42 per cent. in 1933 and to 36 per cent. in 1947, and the proportion 
of brick dwellings rose from 86 to 444 and 47 per cent., respectively. 
Within the metropolis as at 30th June, 1947, more than three-fourths of 
the dwellings had brick outer-walls, about one-seventh had weather-board, 
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and about one-twentieth, fibro-cemeut. Over the balance of the State, 
weather-board dwellings (59 per cent.) predominated, followed by dwellings 
with outer walls of brick (16 per cent.) and of fibro-ceement (14 per cent.). 


The next table contains comparative particulars of occupied private 
dwellings in New South Wales according to the materials of outer walls 
distinguishing the metropolis and the remainder of the State in 1983 and 
1947: 


Table 847.—Occupied Private Dwellings: Materials of Outer Walls. 


1911. 1921. 1933. 1947, 
Materials of 
‘Outer Walls, Whole Whole Metro- | Balance | Whole. | Metro- | Balance Whole 
State. State. polis, of State. | State. polis, | of State. State, 
NUMBER OF DWELLINGS. 
Brick sist .-| 114,679 | 166,558 | 215,505 45,181 | 260,686 | 286,868 59,199 | 346,067 
Wood... «| 162,493 | 202,782 51,890 | 194,316 | 246,206 63,376 | 212,795 | 266,171 
Wibro-cement ... aed 3,063 4,302 12,002 16,304 18,070 49,207 67,277 
Tron, Tin fa 8,851 11,639 1,018 21,117 22,135 785 18,492 19,277 
Stone nee _ 9,020 9,684 4,651 4,328 8,979 6,422 4,204 10,716 
Concrete ... age 865 2,606 1,580 5,432 7,012 2,949 6,857 9,806 
Other incl. un- 
specified ve] 28,858 18,136 1,117 23,011 24,128 2,079 11,117 18,196 
Total o{ 319,766 | 414,468 | 280,063 | 305,387 | 585,450 | 370,549 | 361,961 | 732,510 
PROPORTION OF ToTAL DWELLINGS—PER CENT. 
Brick on ove 36:04 40-40 76-95 14:79 44-53 TT4A2 16-36 47-24 
Wood ... one 51:07 49-19 18-53 63-63 42:06 14-40 58:79 36:34 
Tibro-eement ... on 74 1-54 3-93 2°78 4:88 13-59 9-19 
Tron, Tin _ 2:78 2°82 36 6-91 3:78 21 6-11 2°63 
Stone vor an 2:83 2°35 1:66 1:42 1:58 1-73 1:19 1-46 
Concrete ... tes 27 63 +56 1:78 1:20 +80 1-89 1:34 
Other incl. un- 
specified os 71 3-87 40 7-54 4°12 56 3:07 1:80 


Information regarding the roofing material of occupied private dwellings 
was collected at the censuses of 1921 and 1947 but not of 19388. The feature 
of the data is the very substantial displacement of iron by tiles between 
1921 and 1947 as the popular roofing material in the metropolis, the pro- 
portion of dwellings in that area roofed with tiles having increased from 
23 per cent. to 52 per cent., whilst those roofed with iron decreased from 
46 per cent. to 80 per cent. Even outside the metropolis, tiles and fibro- 
cement gained in proportion; between 1921 and 1947 the roofing materials 
of dwellings showed increases from 216,627 to 309,826 for iron, from 
5,886 to 31,698 for tiles, and from probably about 2,000 to 8,608 for fibro- 
cement. For the State as a whole, 5% per cent. of occupied private 
dwellings were roofed with iron in 1947 compared with 72 per cent. in 
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1921, whilst the proportion with tile roofs increased from 11 per cent, to: 
over 80 per cent. The details are shown below :— 


Table 848.—Occupied Private Dwellings: Roofing Material. 


Number of Dwellings. Proportion of Dwellings. 
Materials of Ceusus, 1921. Census, 1947, Census, 1921. Census, 1947, 
Roofing. a 
Metro- Whole Metro- Whole Metro- Whole Metro- Whole 
polis. State. polis, State. polis. State. polis. State. 
. per cent. | per cent, | per cent. | per cent.. 
Tron, Tin 79,420 | 206,047 | 109,802 | 419,628 45-83 71-95 29:63 57-29 
Tiles nas 39,990 45,326 | 191,414 / 223,112 23-07 11-02 61-66 30-46- 
Slate aa eis 47,961 50,319 52,676 64,917 27-67 1223 14-22 749 
Hibro-cement = 2,720 5,001 13,604 * 66 1:35 1-86 
Other and unspeci- 
fled oe ke 5,951 20,056 11,656 21,249 3-43 414 314 2-90 
Total «| 178,322 | 414,468 | 370,549 | 732,510 10000 100°00 10000 100:00 


* Included in “ Other and unspecified”. 


At the census in 1947, for the first time, householders were asked to- 
indicate whether their dwellings were supplied with running water, 
electricity and gas, as to the existence therein of facilities such as bath- 
room, flush toilet, laundry and for cooking, and to state the principal: 
means used for cooking. In cases of sharing, householders were to answer 
the questions regarding facilities only in relation to their own dwellings. 
If toilet, washing, and cooking facilities were shared, the householder of 
the dwellings containing the facilities was to include those facilities on: 
his schedule and to indicate that they were being shared by another house-~ 
hold. Householders of dwellings without facilities but sharing those of 
another household were asked not to include the shared facilities on their 
schedules. A summary of the information furnished in this relation is 
appended, but particulars of the number of dwellings in respect of which 
the questions were not answered have been omitted. J*or most items, these: 
did not exceed 2 per cent. of the total number of dwellings. 


Table 849.—Occupied Private Dwellings: Facilities, Census 30th June, 1947.. 


ba 
eo Metropolis. 
Facility. 


Country 
Municipalities. Balance of State. Whole State, 


! 
With, | Withont.| With. | Without.| With. [ Without,| With. | Without.. 


Running water ...| 365,941 2,380 | 143,581 9,656 85,797 | 102,822 | 595,310 | 114,858 


Electricity «| 365,468 3,561 | 144,211 9,908 | 108,994 85,672 | 618,673 99,141 
Gas toe -»| 338,207 27,846 63,887 79,642 18,054 | 167,029 | 415,148 | 274,517 
Bathroom* wef 337,745 31,021 | 137,059 16,768 | 162,274 45,420 | 627,078 93,209" 
Flush Tollet* ...} 289,556 75,903 83,745 64,979 19,221 | 166,299 | 392,522 | 807,181 
Laundry* | 303,987 61,148 | 128,017 24,087 | 138,455 55,792 | 670,459 | 141,027 
For cooking* ...| 358,172 11,621 | 150,608 4,571 | 200,031 3,281 | 708,811 19,473 


MFANS OF COOKING MosrLy USED. 


Electricity asin 30,277 14,741 16,647 61,665 
Gas 1a hod 306,612 46,255 11,876 364,743 
‘Wood, Coal, Coke 16,171 86,631 162,593 265,395 
Other... its 1,331 2,207 8,224 11,762 
None ve vas 11,621 4,571 3,281 19,473 


* Whether shared or not shared, 
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The table reveals that, within the metropolis and country municipalities 
at the date of the census, 97.7 per cent. of the private dwellings for which 
particulars were given were supplied with running water, 95.6 per cent. 
of them with electricity, and 96.9 per cent. with cooking facilities, whilst. 
91 per cent. had or shared a bathroom and 88.5 per ceut. had or shared a 
laundry. Within the metropolis 92.7 per ceut. of the private dwellings. 
were supplied with gas, and 79.3 per cent. of those in the metropolis aud. 
56.3 per cent. of those in country municipalities had a flush toilet. 


Gas was, by far, the predominant means employed for cooking in the 
metropolis, with electricity next in order, but elsewhere, and especially im 
the rural section of the State, wood, coal, or coke was the heating medium 
mostly used. Nevertheless, either gas or electricity was the principal 
cooking medium used in 89.6 per cent. of the dwellings in country 
municipalities, 


An analysis of occupied private dwellings according to the nature of 
occupancy is given below covering the censuses 1911 to 1947, with 
separate data for the metropolis and the remainder of the State in 1933 and 
1947. There was a definite trend toward home-ownership which continued 
in the latest intercensal period, notwithstanding the abnormal degree of 
house-sharing of the post-war (1989-45) years. In appraising the movement 
in that latter period, the severe restriction of house-building during the 
war and early post-war years should be taken into account, and may be 
accepted as a weighty factor in the appreciably reduced proportion of 
occupied private dwellings being purchased by instalments. 


Table 850.—Occupied Private Dwellings: Nature of Occupancy. 


1911. 1921, 1933, 1947, 
Nature of 
Occupancy, Whole Whole Metro- | Balance | Whole Metro- | Balance | Whole 
State. State. polis. of State. State. polis. |‘of State. State. 
NUMBER OF DWELLINGS. 
Owner ... «| 129,423 | 147,483 76,536 | 136,902 | 213,488 | 114,145 | 182,658 | 296,803 
Purchaser by in- 
stalments ae 11,322 46,953 36,908 25,965 62,873 32,923 22,253 55,176 
Tenant ... «+-| 160,314 | 192,474 | 160,260 | 110,480 | 270,740 | 218,988 | 133,928 | 352,916 
Other methods 
and Unspecified} 18,707 27,558 6,359 32,040 38,399 4,493 23,122 27,615 
319,766 | 414,468 | 280,063 | 305,387 | 585,450 | 370,549 | 361,961 | 732,510 


PROPORTION OF ToTaL DWELLINGS—PER CENT. 


Owner ... or 40-47 35:58 27°33 44:83 36-46 30-80 50-46 40:52 
Purchaser by in- 

stalments aa 3:54 11-33 13-18 8-50 10°74 8-89 6-15 753 
Tenant ... eos 50:14 46-44 57-22 36-18 46-24 59-10 37-00 48-18 
Other methods 

and Unspecified 5-85 6-65 2-27 10-49 6-56 1-21 6-39 3°77 


Within the metropolis, the proportion of private dwellings stated as 
occupied by tenants declined from 638.3 per cent. in 1911 to 57.2 per cent. 
in 1933, but increased to 59.1 per cent. in 1947. The latter increase may 
be attributed partly to abnormal house-sharing and partly to the growth 
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in number and popularity of flat dwellings. Dwellings either owned or in 
process of purchase by occupiers comprised 40.5 per cent. of the total in 
1933 and 89.7 per cent. in 1947, the proportion under instalment purchase 
declining from 18.2 per cent. to 8.9 per cent. in that interval, during which 
period many occupancies in that class moved into absolute ownership by 
completion of instalment payments. Outside the metropolis, the proportion 
of dwellings occupied on tenancy had fallen from about 40 per cent. in 1911 
to 87 per cent. in 1947, and those owned or in course of purchase by 
their cceupiers had risen from 51.0 per cent. to 56.6 per cent. in the respec- 
tive years. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING ACTIVITIES. 


State Government housing activities in New South Wales conmmenced 
with the passage of the Housing Act and the appointment of a Housing 
Board in 1912. Generally, however, operations under this Act were not 
extensive. Ontil 1944 housing was provided mainly by private enterprise 
with considerable financial assistance through governmental agencies and 
particularly the Rural Bank of New South Wales. Co-operative building 
societies have been influential since 1987 in the promotion of home building. 


Housing Conausston or New SourH WaALEs. 


A Ministry of Housing was established in May, 1941, a new Housing Act 
was passed in November, 1941, and the Housing Commission of New South 
Wales was constituted in February, 1942 with a full-time salaried chairman 
and four other members remunerated by fees. The Act vested in the Com- 
mission the housing functions exercised by the Housing Board and later 
the Minister for Local Government and Housing, by the Homes for 
Unemployed Trust, and by the Housing Improvement Board, and the 
adininistration of the Dacey Garden Suburb (built in 1912) and the 
Erskineville demonstration project (which are described on page 878 of 
the 50th edition of the Year Book). The Commission was also authorised 
to provide financial assistance for home building under certain schemes 
previously administered through the Government Agency Department of 
the Rural Bank and in terms of the Housing Act, 1912-41, as described on 
page 990 of this issue. 


The Housing Commission is the executive authority for the administra- 
tion of State housing plans and the Commonwealth-State Housing 
Agreement. The Commission may make surveys of housing conditions, 
tecommend local government building ordinances, and undertake the 
manufacture, purchase, and supply of building materials. During the war 
years, it acted as agent for the Commonwealth War Workers’ Trust under 
the war-time housing arrangements outlined on page 879 of the 50th edition 
and page 184 of the 1941-42 and 1942-43 edition of the Year Book. 


Advances by the Commonwealth under the Commonwealth-State 
Housing Agreement are made to the State Treasury. The financial 
resources of the Commission comprise advances from the State Treasury, 
appropriations by Parliament, and income derived from housing activities. 
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The following table shows the source of the capital funds of the Housing 
Commission and the value, at cost, of the Commission’s fixed assets at 
30th June, 1948 and earlier years :— 


Table 851.—Housing Commission: Capital Funds, etc., at 30th June. 


1948, 
Item. 1945. 1946. 1947. : 
Pen Other ae 
greement pie e ‘otal. 
Activities, | Activities. 
£ & £ & £ £ 
Housing Agreement Ad- 
vances eae Pe as oe 3,025,000 | 8,035,015 | 13,315,663 eee 13,315,663 
State Government Advances| 2,027,988 | 1,440,290 1,442,874 ise 2,597,133 2,597,133 
Total Capital Funds ...| 2,027,988 | 4,465,290 9,477,889 | 13,315,663 2,597,138 | 15,912,796 
Land and Property ae 720,950 | 2,601,476 4,813,530 8,319,271 959,256 9,278,527 
Works in Progress ... Des 666,255 | 2,826,852 5,626,897 6,677,225 983,970 7,661,195 
Developmental Costs oes 8,040 17,803 26,715 44,115 cae 44,115 
Plant, Equipment, ete. aes 15,149 15,246 19,499 eee 60,366 60,366 
Total Fixed Assets* ...] 1,410,394 | 5,461,377 | 10,486,641 | 15,040,611 | 2,003,592 | 17,044,203 


* Valued at cost, 


The Housing, Commission’s home building programme includes the 
erection of permanent homes, mostly under the Commonwealth-State 
Housing Agreement, the provision of financial assistance to home builders 
(see page 990), and the conversion of military hutments for temporary 
occupation by families in urgent need of accommodation. By the end 
of 1948, the Commission’s projects extended throughout the Metropolis, 
Newcastle, Wollongong-Port Kembla, and many country areas and 
involved slum clearance and the construction of single dwelling units, 
multi-unit blocks and shopping centres, and community housing estates. 


The next table shows the number and value of houses and flats com- 
menced and completed by or for the Housing Conmnission by day labour 
or by private builders on contract and the number of dwelling wnits 
provided by the conversion of military huts during the years 1944 to 
1948 :— 


Table 852.—Dwellings Provided by or for the Housing Commission. 
| 


Dwellings in Houses and Flats. 


Dwellings in 
Year. Conmenced, Completed. Converted 
Military Huts. 


Number. Value, Number. Value. 
£ £ 
1944 317 332,887 42 38,485 ase 
1945 1,906 2,248,303 851 869,946 64 
1946 3,483 4,001,368 1,802 2,094,407 1,585 
1947 3,249 3,791,128 2,337 2,693,018 L717 
1948 3,752 5,166,372 8,254 3,928,331 212 
To end of 1948 ... 12,707 15,540,058 8,286 9,619,187 3,528 
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CoumonwraLtH Housing Drvision. 


Since July, 1945, Commonwealth functions” relating to housing have 
been conducted by the Housing Division (prior to September, 1947, the 
Housing Directorate) of the Commonwealth Department of Works and 
Housing. The Division administers the Commonwealth-State Housing 
Agreement and undertakes technical and economic research in relation 
4o housing and building materials. Au experimental building station has 
been established at Ryde, a suburb of Syduey. 


CoMMONWEALTH-STATE Housing AGREEMENT. 


The war-time housing arrangements between the State and Common- 
wealth (described briefly on page 879 of the 50th and on page 184 of the 
1941-42 and 1942-43 edition of the Year Book) were merged into an 
agreement which was approved by the Commonwealth and States in 
‘November, 1945 and ratified by the State Parliament in April, 1946. 


Under this Commonwealth-State Housing Agreement, the Common- 
wealth provides advances tu the State to cover expenditure by the State 
on its war-time housing projects between 8rd December, 1943 and the 
date of the Agreement and its housing projects for the following ten 
years. The advances are repayable by the State in equal annual instal- 
‘ments of principal and interest over a maximum period of fifty-three 
years. The rate of interest on each advance was not to exceed the rate 
payable on the long-term Commonwealth loan last raised prior to, or 
being raised on, the date of the advance, but a flat rate of interest of 8 
per cent. has since been agreed upon. The State must ensure that, during 
the currency of the Agreement, it has adequate statutory power to 
control rental housing projects under the Agreement, slum clearance, and 
towu planning. 


The Agreement is administered by the Housing Commission for the 
State Government and the Housing Division of the Department of Works 
and Housing for the Commonwealth Government. Three-fifths of the 
losses incurred by the State in the sale of houses or in connection with the 
administration of housing projects under the Agreement are to be borne 
by the Commonwealth and two-fifths by the State. 


Homes erected in New South Wales under the Agreement are allocated 
amongst persons requiring proper housing in accordance with a scale of 
“needs”, and ex-servicemen, Merchant marinemen, and their dependants 
receive at least 50 per cent. of those erected. Approved applicauts for 
homes are classified into groups according to the family, and each applicant 
is admitted to ballot for the homes allocated to his group, the ballots being 
conducted by the Housing Commission as dwellings become available for 
allocation. 


The weekly rent of the houses, termed the “economic rent”, is 
calculated in terms of the Agreement and includes allowances for 
interest and repaymeut of principal, maintenance, rates and taxes, insur- 
ance, and administrative costs. Where a house is let to a family with low 
income, rebate of rent may be granted, but not so as to reduce the rent 
below 8s. per week. The rebate is the difference between the economic 
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rent and one-fifth of the family income, where the income is equal to the 
basic wage, and it is increased or decreased if the income is less or more 
than the basic wage. 

The Agreement relates primarily to rental projects, but the State may 
sell a house after its completion, the Commonwealth Tyeasurer’s consent 
being required if the sale price is less than capital cost. The full sale 
price is payable to the Commonwealth and any loss resulting from the 
sale is shared. 


The following statement shows the financial position of the Agreement 
in respect of New South Wales up to 30th June, 1949 :— 


Table 853.—Commonwealth-State Housing Agreement: Financial Position, 


Advances. 
Year ended Interest Due 
80th June. and Paid. 
Made. Repaid. Outstanding.* 
£ £ £ £ 

1946 2,525,000 tee 2,525,000 5,264 

1947 5,530,000 19,985 8,035,015 146,920 

1948 5,345,000 64,352 13,315,663 318,234 

1949 6,295,000 129,756 19,480,907 498,951 

To 30 June, 1949] 19,695,000 214,093 19,480,907 969,369 


* At 30th June. 


The number and location of houses financed under the Agreement from 
its inception to the end of the calendar year 1948 were as follows :— 


Location. Commleted. Gasp . d, Total Houses Completed and Uncompleted. 
‘ Timb 
Brick, Framed. Other. Total. 
Metropolis... 6,441 3,070 4,398 4,984. 129 9,511 
Country ea 1,806 1,226 683 2,849 sid 3,031 
Total N.S.W. 8,247 4,296 5,081 7,333 129 12,543 


* At end of 1948. 


ADVANCES FOR HOMES. 


The extent to which financial assistance to acquire or to improve homes 
was afforded by governmental authorities and terminating co-operative 
building societies in New South Wales in the years 1938-39 to 1947-48 is 
indicated in the next table. During the period shown, advances made 
under the various schemes (described later) for the erection or purchase 
of new houses, improvements and repair of houses, or the discharge of a 
mortgage on a home amounted to £34.269,636, of which £18,465,167 was 
advanced in 1946-47 and 1947-48 and £4,941,357 in 1938-39. Vinance 
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for home building and home purchase is also provided by life assurance 
offices, private tradmg banks, Starr-Bowkett and permanent building 
societies, and private mortgagees. 


Table 854,—Advances for Home Building. 


State Govern- . Terminating 
Year ended | ment Home Hureh Genk gs eat ae War Service | Co-operative Total 
80th June. Building ‘Hom rr ee Homes, Building ous 
Schemes.* Ome oe Societies. f 
& £ £ £ £ £ 
1939 159,801 518,554 iia 40,908 4,227,128 4,041,891 
1940 145,903 456,266 at 16,576 2,558,996 3,177,741 
1941 118,154 648,100 nae 18,633 1,878,882 2,663,769 
1942 80,977 497,861 pe 24,525 
1943 12,111 186,981 as 8,326 
1944 9,617 142,949 i 7,770 2,627,319 5,021,568 
1945 14,400 231,108 ave 18,092 
1946 57,561 1,023,212 21,788 57,021 
1947 98,222 1,977,408 628,212 375,408 6,016,094 8,990,339 
1948 96,437 2,510,104 800,000 530,530 5,537,757 9,474,828 
1989 to 1948 788,183 8,187,488 1,350,000 1,097,789 22,846,176 84,269,636 
* Includes Housing Commission advances. + Year euded September, 


Starz Government Hour Burping ScHEemes. 


The Housing Commission of New South Wales provides financial 
assistance to home builders under certain Government Home Building 
Schemes formerly administered by the Rural Bank and under the Housing 
Act, 1912-41. 


Under Section 24 of the Housing Act, advances for the erection of new 
houses are made to persons who own the land on which the house is to 
be erected and require a home for family purposes, and whose annual 
jucome does not exceed £600 (prior to December, 1947, £400). The 
advances are secured by first mortgage on the land and dwelling and may 
be granted up to 100 per cenit. of valuation of the property, with a 
maximuin of £1,540 (prior to December, 1947, 95 per cent. and £1,000). 
The normal periods of repayment of the advances are 80 years for brick 
structures and 25 years for timber-framed and brick veneer structures. 
Houses financed in this way are constructed by private builders on 
contract in accordance with specifications approved by the Housing Com- 
mission. Financial assistance on similar terms is provided to persons 
seeking to purchase existing houses of which voluntary vacant possession 
can be obtained. 


Section 10 of the Act permits the Housing Comimission to erect houses 
of a value in excess of the £1,540 maximum stated above on land owned by 
the Commission for sale on terms to persons whose annual income exceeds 
the limit of £600 and whose housing need equals that of a person admitted 
to ballot for accommodation under the Commonwealth-State Housing 
Agreement. 


The scope and purposes of the Home Building, Government Housing, 
Building Relief, Soldiers’ Families Housing, and Homes for the Unem- 
ployed Schemes are described on page 881 of the 50th edition and in 
earlier issues of the Year Book. These schemes, with the exception of 
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the Homes for the Unemployed Scheme conducted by a separate Trust, 
were administered by the Rural Bank through its Government Agency 
Department prior to 31st October, 1942, when the Bank’s activities were 
confined to the administration and collection of loans outstanding at that 
date and the Housing Commission was authorised to make and control 
any subsequent advances. 


The following table combines particulars of advances made by the 
Rural Bank and the Homes for the Unemployed Trust and, later, by 
the Housing Commission and summarises the extent of home building 
assistance under State Government Home Building schemes during 
1947-48 and earlier years :— 


Table 855.—Operations of State Government Home Building Schemes. 


Housing pe 
1912-41 an sas 7 : ror 
Ndi Building Relief | Soldiers’ Families | Homes for Unem- 
Home ne. Scheme. Housing Scheme. | ployed Scheme. Total 
Year | Housing Schemes, 
ended e 
80th 
ae Ad Ad Ad Ad Ad. 
Ad- ae Ad- 2 Ad- a Ad- eae Ad- 
vances | Y@20@5 | vances | V@RC@S | vances | V8PCCS | vances | Y8PC°8 | vances | VAnCes 
made out- | made out- | made out~ | sade out- | made out. 
Z standing. , standing. standing. : standing. 7 standing. 
£ £ & £ £ £ £ £ £ & 
1938 6,785 | 655,345 | 85,692 | 322,301 wae aa 55,6004 148,300] 148,077 | 977,646 
1939 4,682 | 597,107 | 100,619 | 308,489 out one 54,500T, 178,900] 159,801 | 905,596 
1940 4,876 | 527,022 | 78,3827 | 297,762 oan ned 62,700] 209,700] 145,903 | 824,784 
1941 | 19,807 | 473,102 | 45,047 | 264,748 ie iss 53,3001! 192,223 | 118,154 | 737,850 
1942 9,494 | 422,371 | 37,987 | 231,226 6,896 6,819 | 26,6004] 224,530 | 80,977 | 660,416 
1943 2,215 | 362,985 4,613 | 178,102 183 6,692 5,100 | 225,450 | 12,111 | 542,779 
1044 514 | 304,775 1,814 | 130,246 1,285 7,657 6,004 | 198,501 9,617 | 442,678 
1945 1,245 | 255,242 4,248 | 101,875 95 7,377 8,812 | 173,732 | 14,400 | 364,494 
1946 | 44,337 | 260,431 7,494 | 80,304 91 6,602 5,639 | 151,650 | 57,561 | 347,427 
1947 | 82,772 | 305,162 3,462 | 61,523 eee 5,639 6,988 | 136,618 | 93,222 | 372,324 
1948 | 88,760 | 348,075 5,962 | 49,498 ais 4,349 1,715 | 118,849 | 96,437 | 401,922 
* At 30th June. t Approximated from calendar year data. 


Rurat Bank or New SourH Wates. 


The Advances for Homes Division of the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales provides assistance to individuals for the erection, improvement, or 
purchase of homes or the discharge of mortgages on homes. 


Under this scheme, which commenced in July, 1914, loans may be 
granted up to 80 per cent. of the value of the property for periods of 
from five to thirty years; prior to January, 1946, the limit was 75 per cent. 
of valuation, with maxima of £750 until 1928, £1,000 until 1944, and 
£1,200 until 1946. For the most part, assistance has been provided within 
these limits, but in 1928 the Bank was authorised to advance up to 90 
per cent. of valuation (with a limit of £1,000) where the building 
contract was controlled by the Bank, and, under the Commonwealth 
Housing Act, 1927, to use funds of the Commonwealth Savings Bank to 
make advances up to 90 per cent. of valuation with a maximum of £1,800. 


Table 856 summarises the operations of the Advances for Homes 
Division of the Rural Bank during 1947-48 and recent years and to the 
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end of 1947-48, Additional particulars relating to the Division are given 
on page 818 of this volume. 


Table 856.—Operations of Advances for Homes Division, Rural Bank. 


Advances Total Advances Advances fully Advances outstand- 
during year. to end of year, repaid at end of year.) ing at end of year. 
Year ended 
30th June. 
N ‘umber. Amount. | Number.) Amount, | Number.| Amount. Number. Amount, 
* * 
£ £ | & & 
1938 928 818,579 38,280 | 21,930,075 13,034 9,387,895 | 25,246 | 12,542,180 
1939 682 513,554 38,962 | 22,443,630 14,226 | 10,340,555 | 24,736 | 12,103,075 
1940 696 456,266 39,658 | 22,899,896 15,575 | 11,310,486 | 24,083 | 11,580,410 
1941 896 648,100 | 40,554 | 23,547,907 | 16,928 | 12,285,179 | 23,626 | 11,262,818 
1942 711 497,861 41,265 | 24,045,858 18,383 | 13,297,870 | 22,882 | 10,747,988 
1943 246 186,931 41,511 | 24,232,789 19,966 | 14,388,328 | 21,545 9,804,461 
1944 223 142,949 41,734 | 24,375,738 21,745 | 15,401,814 | 19,989 8,978,924 
1945 411 231,108 | 42,145 | 24,606,846 | 23,607 | 16,454,603 | 18,538 | 8,152,248 
1946 1,605 1,023,212 43,750 | 25,630,058 25,746 | 17,633,819 | 18,005 7,996,789 
1947 2,673 | 1,977,403 | 46,423 | 27,607,461 | 27,916 | 18,855,100 | 18,507 | 8,752,271 
1948 3,184 2,510,104 49,607 | 30,117,665 30,011 | 20,130,530 | 19,596 9,987,035 


* Tn effect, the number of houses covered, 


The activities of the Government Agency Department of the Rural Bank 
are described on pages 809 and 820 of this issue. 


CoMMONWEALTH BANK. 


Advances by way of overdraft for the purchase of houses are available 
to individuals through the General Banking Division of the Common- 
wealth Bank. 


Since January, 1946, the Commonwealth Bank has provided loans to 
individuals for the erection of new houses or purchase of newly-erected 
houses. The loans are on credit foncier terms, secured by first mortgage 
on land, and may be granted up to 85 per cent. of valuation (with a maxi- 
mum of £1,750) for periods of from five to thirty-five years. During 1947- 
48, the Bank approved of 625 loans in New South Wales amounting to 
£650,000, and actually advanced £800,000. To 30th June, 1948, 2,050 loans 
had been approved in New South Wales for a total of £2,100,000, and 
£1,858,000 had been advanced. 


The Commonwealth Bank is also authorised to provide loans at the 
lowest practicable rate of interest to building societies for the erection 
or purchase of homies or for the discharge of mortgages on homes. These 
loans may not exceed 90 per cent. of the value of the property on which 
the building society makes an advance. 


War Servicz Howes. 


In terms of the War Service Homes Act, 1918-1948, the Commonwealth 
Government provides assistance in acquiring a home to persons who were 
enlisted or appointed for or employed on active service outside Australia 
during the first and second World Wars. Persons eligible for assistance 
include members of the Australian and other British armed forces who had 
resided in Australia prior to enlistment and certain members of the 
Mercantile Marine Service. Assistance may be granted also to dependent 
widowed mothers of unmarried eligible persons and to the widows of 
eligible persous. 
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The scheme is administered by the War Service Homes Division of the 
Commonwealth Department of Works and Housing (prior to J uly, 1947, 
by an independent Commission). The Division may erect homes on land 
acquired for that purpose or owned by eligible persons, sell homes on a 
rent-purchase system, and make advances for the erection or purchase of 
homes or for the discharge of a mortgage on a home. The cost of a home 
(including land) constructed by the Division may not exceed £1,750 
(prior to July, 1947 the limit was £1,250, and prior to April, 1946, £950), 
and the maximum advance which may be granted is 90 per cent. of the 
value of the property, but not exceeding £1,500 (£1,250 prior to 1947 and 
£950 prior to 1946). 


The following table shows the number of homes provided in New South 
Wales, the number of loans repaid, and the amount of instalments paid 
and in arrears to 80th June, 1948 and in selected earlier periods :— 


Table 857.—War Service Homes in New South Wales. 


Houses Provided. Tnstalmenis. 
Homes 
(x. eerie _ By wae ata | 
ears ende ‘ ‘ epaid, 
By By Discharge struction. In 
30th June). | Hrection.|Purchase.| of Total. t Paid. Arrears, 
* Mortgage. t 
No No. No No. No No £ & 
To 1940 6,630 4,267 1,420 12,317 at 3,048 7,880,691 | 293,858 
1941 to 1945 4 8 56 68 1 1,313 2,270,008 | 189,255 
1946 5 52 20 U7 64 482 510,128 | 172,428 
1947 52 284 101 437 119 487 509,181 | 158,061 
1948 168 205 113 486 301 532 §30,477 | 140,200 
Total to 1948 6,859 4,816 1,710 13,385 801 5,862 11,700,570 | 140,200 
* Constructed or sponsored by Division, + At end of period. 


Co-oPpERATIVE Bumping Socimties. 


Co-operative Building Societies assist members to finance the building 
or acquisition of homes. A connnittee appointed in 1987 to foster the 
growth of the societies selected as most suitable for this purpose a type 
of terminating building society which obtains funds from outside sources 
and makes advances to members when they require them. On joining a 
society, the member takes up the number of shares which corresponds 
with the amount he intends to borrow. The rates of contribution are 
related to the term of the society, and the rate payable by a member 
prior to advance is increased when he obtains a loan. When all shares 
have been advanced and external obligations have been met, the society 
is wound up. 


The Government has assisted the societies to obtain requisite funds by 
guaranteeing the repayment of loans made to them by banks, insurance 
societies, and other approved bodies, thus enabling the societies to 
advance to members 90 per cent. of the value of the security 
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offered. Under certain conditions, the societies are authorised to advance 
100 per cent. of valuation, with a maximum of £1,540 (£1,250 prior to 
24th December, 1948). 


The next table shows the mmnber of societies with funds available for 
advances (and of these the number operating under Government 
guarantee) aud the number of members and shares held at 31st March, 
1949 and earlier available years. These data illustrate the remarkable 
growth of terminating building societies in recent years. A brief account 
of the development of the societies prior to 1989 is given on page 198 of the 
Year Book for 1988-39, 


Table 858.—Development of Terminating Building Societies. 


Metropolitan Societies. Country Societies, Total. 
Societies with | Societies with Societies with 
: At Finance. Finance. Finance. i 
31st March | —-—-———— —_—_—_——_—— ——————— 
. Meni- | Shares * Mem- | Shares A Meni- | Shares 
With bers. | Held, | With bers. | Held, | With bers, | Held. 
Gov't Total Gov't. Total Gov't. Total 
Gnar- Guar- | +O%8!- Guar- : 
antee. antee. antee. 
1939 94 105 | 12,743] 167,539) = 51 53 | 5,875) 64,663] 145 158 | 18,618] 282,202 
1940 108 111 | 18,557] 185,799) 54 55 | 5,805; 65,042) 162 | 166 | 19,362] 250,841 
1941 122 128 | 14,643) 205,766) 62 66 | 6,000] 70,961] 184 194 | 20,643] 276,727 
1946* 224 | 248 | 23,007] 352,052) 121 129 | 8,391] 128,222) 345 377 | 31,398] 480,274 
1947 256 276 | 24,511) 397,892} 137 | 148 | 10,915} 168,221) 393 419 | 35,426) 566,113 
1948 291 815 | 26,389] 447,262) 158 | 161 | 13,127) 217,241) 449 476 | 39,516] 664,503 
1949 338 387 | 29,047 ae 190 | 200 | 15,870] 281,270] 528 587 | 44,917] 807,223 


* At 30th September. 


Particulars of the loans approved and advances up to 31st March, 1949 
by the societies with Government guarantee are as follows :— 


Table 859.—Terminating Building Societies with Government Guarantee: 
Advances to 31st March, 1949. 


Metropolitan Societies. Country Societies. Yotal, 
PumDOSe of Loans. Advances Loans. Advances Loans Advances 
oan. Approyed. Made. Approved, Made. Approved. Made. 
No. |Am’nt| No. |Am’nt| No. |Am’nt| No. j/Am’nt| No. |Am’nt| No. |Am’nat 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
Erection _...| 15,772] 16,061] 13,626| 11,981| 8,889) 7,760] 7,792) 6,072| 24,661| 23,821| 21,418] 18,053 
Purchase ...} 9,967] 8,978] 9,436] 8,375| 4,491) 3,142) 4,090] 2,756) 14,458] 12,120] 13,526] 11,132 
Discharge of 
Mortgage ...| 874] 643] 864) 630] 469| 284) 457/ 276] 1,343] 927| 1,321| 906 
Alterations & 
Additions ... 205 55 189 50 358 84 332 74 563 139 $21 124 
Other ar 97 38 89 36 56 26 50 25 153 64 139 61 
Total -.-| 26,915) 25,775] 24,204! 21,072] 14,263] 11,296] 12,721] 9,203] 41,178] 37,071] 86,925] 30,275 


The average amount of loans approved for the erection or purchase of 
a home up to 30th September, 1941 was about £800 in the metropolitan 
societies and £750 in all societies. By 31st March, 1949, the averages had 
increased to £973 and £919, respectively. 


| 
ait 
“| 
| 
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SCOPE AND DEFINITIONS OF BUILDING STATISTICS. 


The statistics in succeeding pages relate to new buildings as distinct 
from works which are not buildings and therefore exclude construction of 
railways, roads, earthworks, retaining walls, water storage, silos, rural fenc- 
ing, etc, Particulars of repairs, renovations, and minor alteratious to 
buildings are not available owing to the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory 
records. 


Prior to July, 1945, statistics of new building in New South Wales 
were derived mainly from returns of permits to build issued in 
terms of the Local Government Act, 1919 as amended, by the councils of 
the City of Sydney, the metropolitan municipalities, 129 country muni- 
cipalities, and 7 extra-metropolitan shires. These returns showed the 
number, value, and types of new buildings and alterations and additious 
to existing buildings approved by the Councils. 


Since July, 1939, these were supplemented by records of governmental 
building for which local council permits are not required. 


Since September quarter, 1945, a quarterly return of new building has 
been collected from individual builders and governmental authorities. The 
collection has been extended to include the operations of the many owner- 
builders who build their home without the service of a building contractor. 


During 1946, periodical returns of the actual number of new houses 
built were obtained from most of the local councils in the State. Since 
January, 1947, almost every local government council in New South 
Wales has provided a monthly (in some cases, a quarterly) return of 
permits for new building and of actual new house and flat building. 


The term value, as applied in this chapter to building operations, 
represents the estimated cost of the building when completed (exelusive of 
the land). 


Building is classified as private or Government according to owner- 
ship. Building classified as government therefore includes houses, flats, 
and other buildings owned by the Housing Commission or other govern- 
mental authorities, irrespective of whether constructed by these authorities 
or by private builders on contract to them. Buildings for which finance 
and materials were “sponsored” by governmental authorities to assist 
building for private ownership are uot classified as “govermmeut”. 


The value of new building approved is defined as the value of permits 
issued by local government councils plus the value of contracts let or work 
commenced and day labour projects authorised by governmental authorities. 


The number of new houses and flats approved is defined as the num- 
ber of new houses and flats for which permits were issued by local 
government councils plus the number covered by contracts let and day 
labour projects authorised by the Housing Commission and other govern- 
mental authorities. 


Houses and flats are classified as uncompleted if not completed at the end 
of a period, irrespective of whether construction was actually proceeding 
on that particular date. 
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An owner-builder ig a person who is building his own home without 
the services of a builder working on formal contract. The operations of 
owner-builders are included in the statistics given in succeeding pages. 


VALUE OF NEW BUILDING APPROVED. 


Statistics of building activity in New South Wales in years prior to 1946 
were derived from returns of permits 10 build issued by the metropolitan 
councils of Sydney, 129 country municipalities, and 7 extra-metropolitan 
shires. It is believed these data, which were supplemented by records of 
government building projects as from July, 1939, covered not less than 
85 per cent. of the total approved building within the State and, although 
not complete, illustrate the trend of building activity. 


The following table shows the value of new building approved in New 
South Wales from 1929 to 1946, as far as recorded, distinguishing the value 
of government building projects from 1940 to 1946 and the value of 
permits issued by councils for houses, flats, factories, and other private 
buildings :— 


Table 860.—Value of New Building* Approved, 1929 to 1946. 


&thousand. 
Private Building. t 
Year. —— Goveranieny ao 
i Houses, Flats. Factories, Other Total Building, | Building, 
1929 t t t t 10,722 t t 
1930 t t t t 7,479 t t 
1981 i t t t 2,146 t t 
1932 t Ay t t 2,659 + t 
1933 t ag t + 4,370 t t 
1934 t t t t 8,370 t t 
1935 t t t t 12,846 ng t 
1936 = t t t 14,798 t t 
1937 7,582 2,367 1,854 5,408 16,656 t t 
1938 9,508 8,574 1,171 6,119 20,372 t t 
1939 8,999 2,958 1,894 4,231 17,582 t tT 
1940 8,688 2,801 1,377 3,739 16,605 3,566 20,171 
1941 10,178 2,370 1,448 1,609 15,605 4,629 20,234 
1942 970 36 1,004 515 2,525 5,303 7,828 
1943 284 13 1,125 447 1,869 4,683 6,552 
1944 723 20 1,225 504 2,472 3,911 6,383 
1945 8,003 59 968 871 9,901 5,300 15,201 
1946 22,951 789 4,212 3,625 31,577 6,444 38,021 


* New buildings and aiterations and additions combined. f Permits issued by Councils specificd above. 
} Not available. 


Building activity was high in the years 1927 to 1929, but declined 
heavily from 1930 to 1932 owing to economic depression, after which it 
recovered gradually. The effects of war-time restrictions on private 
building operations became evident in 1942 and intensified in 1943. In 
these years, however, there was a large volume of government building for 
war purposes. Total building activity reached its lowest war-time level in 
1944, when private building was little more than one-tenth of the level 
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of 1938, With gradual easing of restrictions upon private building and 
gradual development of the government housing programme, a strong 
upward trend began in 1945. 


The exigencies of war are reflected in the drastic curtailment of private 
house and flat building and the maintenance of factory building activity 
during the war years. In 1945 and 1946, pressure for houses and 
industrial expansion were the major factors leading to the upward trend 
in house and factory building. The proportions of the aggregate value 
of private building in 1946 were houses 78 per cent., flats 8 per cent., and 
factories 18 per cent. In the years 1942 to 1944, the proportions were 
houses, 29 per cent., flats, 1 per cent., and factories, 49 per cent., and in 
1938, 47, 17, and 6 per cent., respectively. 

The next table shows more recent trends in building activity in New 
South Wales as indicated by the value of all private and governmental 
building approved, commenced, and completed within the State since July, 
1945. The cost of building increased substantially from 1945 to 1949. 


Table 861.—Value of New Euilding Approved in New South Wales. 


£thousand. 
New Buildings. Alterations and Additions. Total Building Activity. 
Period. Ap- Com- | Com- Ap- Com- | Com- Ap- Com- | Com- 
proved. | menced.| pleted. | proved. menced, pleted. proved, | menced. | pleted, 
1045— 
July to Dec. t t 4,536 t t oon 11,500*| 6,000* 4,536 
1046— 
Mar, Qr. 7,062*| 4,000*) 1,848 1,154* 1,200 600 8,216*) 6,200 2,446 
June Qr. 8,464*| 5,500*) 2,924 1,404*) 1,800 600 9,868*) 6,800 3,524 
Sept. Qr. 10,739*| = 6,915 3,713 1,990*) 1,800 700 | 12,720*| 8,215 4,413 
Dec, Qr. 9,905* 7,310 4,516 1,751* 1,200 600 | 11,656* 8,510 5,116 
Year 36,170*| 23,725 | 12,909 6,299* 5,000 2,500 | 42,460*| 28,725 | 15,499 
1947— 
Mar. Qr. 10,393 8,351 4,082 1,919 1,200 600 | 12,312 9,551 4,682 
June Qr, 10,721 7,882 4,784 1,507 1,300 600 | 12,228 9,182 5,384 
Sept. Qr. 11,484 8,851 5,696 1,819 1,300 700 | 13,303 | 10,151 6,396 
Dec, Qr. 10,175 8,101 5,700 1,121 1,200 600 | 11,296 9,301 6,300 
Year 42,773 83,185 | 20,262 6,366 5,000 2,500 | 49,1389 | 88,185 | 22,762 
1948— 
Mar. Qr. 10,847 8,569 5,877 1,462 1,200 600 | 12,309 9,769 6,477 
June Qr. 15,009 10,675 7,029 1,623 1,300 600 | 16,532 | 11,975 7,829 
Sept. Qr. 14,019 | 11,904 7,823 1,999 1,300 1,000 | 16,018 | 13,204 8,823 
Dec, Qr. 14,283 | 10,447 9,229 1,644 1,200 1,000 | 15,927 | 11,647 | 10,229 
Year 54,158 | 41,595 | 29,958 6,628 6,000 8,200 | 60,786 | 46,595 | 33,158 
1949— : 
Mar. Qr. 14,164 | 10,234 7,578 2,439 1,200 1,000 | 16,603 | 11,434 8,578 
June Qr. 15,448 | 12,567] 9,189 | 2,150] 1,300] 1,000 | 17,508 | 18,867 | 10,189 


* Partly estimated. + Not available. 


In the pertod covered by Table 861, expansion was affected by shortages 
of skilled labour, inadequate and irregular supplies of many building 
materials, and industrial disputes. 

During the period from July, 1945 to December, 1948, the total value 
of private and government building approved in New South Wales was 
£164,000,000, the value of building actually commenced was £120,000,000, 
and the value of building actually completed was £76,000,000. 
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The average quarterly value of building approved has increased 
progressively since July, 1945, and in 1948 was 28 per cent. greater than 
in 1947, 48 per cent. greater than in 1946, and 164 per cent. greater than in 
the period July to December, 1945, A similar trend is apparent in the 
value of building commenced and completed, although the value of com- 
pletions lags behind the rate of commencements. The average quarterly 
values of building commenced and completed in 1948 were 22 and 46 per 
cent., 62 and 114 per cent., and 288 and 265 per cent. above their respective 
levels in 1947, 1946, and July to December, 1945. 


Vatue or New Buriping Approvep. 


The next table contains a classification of the value of private and 
governmental building approved in New South Wales during June 
quarter, 1949 and earlier periods according to the main types of building. 


From 1945 to 1949, house building was the predominant building 
activity in New South Wales. The value of house building approved 
amouuted to £118,932,000 during the years 1946 to 1948 and increased from 
42 per cent. of the total value of building approved in 1946 to 75 per cent. 
in 1947 and 76 per cent. in 1948. The proportion of total building repre- 
sented by flats likewise rose from 2 per cent. in 1946 to 3 per cent. in 1947 
and 4 per cent, in 1948, but the value of factory building, which amounted 
to £14,927,000 during the three years, declined from 12 per cent. of building 
aproved in 1946 to 9 per cent. in both 1947 and 1948. The changes in the 
respective proportions represented by other types of building were very 
small. House building approved in 1948 was 51 per cent. and 25 per cent. 
greater in value than in 1946 and 1947, while the value of flat building 
was 153 per cent, and 86 per cent, and of factory building approved 5 per 
cent. and 26 per cent. above their respective levels in 1946 and 1947, 


The proportion of government to total building approved rose from 14 
per cent. in 1946 and 1947 to 18 per cent. in 1948. Housing is the major 
element in government building, with the provision of flats, factories, 
hospitals, and schools of growing relative importance. In 1948, the value 
of total government building approved was greater by 76 per cent. and 
55 per cent., respectively, than in 1946 and 1947, compared with respective 
increases of 42 and 48 per cent. in the value of house building approved, 
of 272 and 193 per cent. in the value of factory building, and of 108 and 
49 per cent. in the value of other governmental building approved. 


In governmental building activity, the value of house building 
approved decreased from 63 per cent. of total government building 
approved in 1946 to 55 per cent. in 1947 and 51 per cent. in 1948, The 
proportions of total government building represented by flats increased 
from 1 per cent. in 1946 to 3 per cent. in 1947 and 4 per cent. in 1948 and 
by factories ‘from 6 and 7 per cent. to 12 per cent., respectively. Schools 
and hospitals are important avenues of government building; schools 
cemprised 5 per cent. in 1946 and 1947 and 9 per cent. in 1948 and factories 
11 per cent. in 1946, 15 per cent. in 1947, and 9 per cent, in 1948 of total 
government building approved. 
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Table 862.—Value of New Building* Approved: Type of Building. 
&thousaud.. 
Hotels, 
Shops 
. Guest : Shops ‘ Other 
7 He is ‘Jats. "i Age 
Period ouses. Flats. Honses, a etna: Only. Factories Buildings. Total. 
PRIVATE, 
1946—Mar. Qr. {} 5,363 60 41 42 47 798 329 6,880 
June Qr. +) 6,759 136 125 105 127 768 409 8,429 
Sept. Qr. t| 7,862 318 139 113 3938 1,270 729 | 10,824 
Dec, Or. t] 6,646 319 187 107 270 1,979 583 10,091 
Year t 26,630 833 492 367 837 4,815 2,050 36,024 
1947—Mar. Qr. 7,503 272 125 129 202 1,351 407 10,079 
June Qr. 8,412 389 105 130 180 871 680 10,767 
Sept. Qr. 9,001 425 164 Ot 124 1,046 478 11,332 
Dec. Qr. 8,123 375 86 113 64 584 294 9,639 
Year 33,039 1,461 480 466 570 8,852 1,949 41,817 
1948—Mar. Qr. 8,244 395 25 88 47 954 376 10,129 
June Qr. 10,735 552 21 144 84 1,243 414 13,198 
Sept. Qr. 10,900 451 100 152 142 977 508 13,230 
Dec. Qr. 10,607 365 401 86 82 880 770 12,891 
Year 40,486 1,763 247 470 355 4,054 2,068 19,443 
1949—Mar. Qr. 11,236 364 24 117 110 1,005 646 18,502 
June Qr. 12,445 433 32 154 113 702 742 14,621 
GOVERNMENT. 
1946—Mar. Qr. 1,021 48 ie 129 338 1,536 
June Qr. 1,083 te se 55 301 1,439 
Sept. Qr. 970 ae nes O4 871 1,905 
Dec. Qr. 969 14 “ 33 120 429 1,565 
Year 4,043 62 33 368 1,939 6,445 
1047—Mar. Qr. 823 59 ihe 371 980 2,233 
June Qr. 979 92 3 22 365 1,461 
Sept, Qr. 1,030 40 : 13 888 1,971 
Dec, Qr. 1,169 20 62 406 1,657 
Year 4,001 211 3 468 2,639 7.322 
1948—Mar. Qr. 1,094 161 54 43 828 2,150 
June Qr. 1,753 99 34 611 942 3,339 
Sept. Qr. 1,494 161 9 612 622 2,788 
Dec. Qr. 1,392 93 : 204 1,347 3,036 
Year 5,733 604 97 1,370 3,639 11,343 
1949—Mar. Qr, 1,191 191 391 1,328 3,101 
June Qr. 1,349 298 227 1,103 2,977 
PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT, 
1946—Mar. Qr. 6,384 108 41 42 47 927 667 8,216 
June Qr. 7,842 136 125 105 127 823 710 9,868 
Sept. Qr, 8,832 318 139 113 393 1,334 1,600 12,729 
Dec, Qr. 7,615 333 187 140 270 2,099 1,012 11,656 
Year 30,673 895 492 400 837 5,188 3,989 42,469 
1047—Mar,. Qr. 8,326 331 125 129 202 1,722 1,477 12,312 
June Qr. 9,391 481 105 133 180 893 1,045 | 12,228 
Sept. Qr. 10,031 465 164 O4 124 1,059 1,366 13,303 
Dec. Qr. 9,292 395 86 118 64 646 700 11,296 
Year 37,040 1,672 480 469 570 4,320 4,588 49,139 
1048—Mar. Qr. 9,338 558 25 142 47 907 1,204 72,309 
June Qr. 12,488 651 21 178 Bf 1,764 1,356 16,532 
Sept. Qr. 12,394 602 100 161 142 1,589 1,030 16,018 
Dec. Qr. 11,999 458 101 86 82 1,084 2,117 15,927 
Year 46,219 2,267 247 567 355 5,424 5,707 60,786 
1949—Mar. Qr. 12,427 555 24 117 110 1,396 1,974 16,603 
June Qr. 13,794 731 32 154 113 929 1,845 17,598 


* New buildings and alterations and additions to existing buildings combined, 


+ Partly estimated. 
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The value of certain types of buildings authorised during the years 
1946 to 1948 by the building control authority is classified below. 
authorisations do not correspond to permits isstied by local government 


authorities. 


These 


Table 863.—Value of Building Authorised by Building Control Authority. 


€thousand.. 

Type of Building. 1946. 1947 1048, 
Hotels, Guest Houses, etc. ... 359 260 227 
Shops with dwellings... it 820 619 849 
Shops only See es ide 882 382 886 
Offices, Banks, Warehouses, 

ete. ... wee Ber sae 597 405 799 
Factories ... at wiac & S26 8,853 6,385 6,021 
Churches ... ee aa nae 34 56 72 
Private Schools ... nse cn 378 176 313 
Halls, Theatres, ete. ... at 458 339 237 
Hospitals, etc. ... aie Mae 256 316 256 
Other (uot Houses and Flats) ... 293 5389 525 

Total of above ... we 12,480 9,517 9,685 


The following table shows a geographical distribution of the value of 
South 
quarter, 1949 and earlier periods, distinguishing house and flat building 


government building approved in New 


from other 


building :-— 


Wales 


during 


June 


Table 864.—Value of New Government Building * Approved : Geographical 


Distribution. 
&thousand.. 

Metropolis. Rest of State, Total, New South Wales. 

Period. Houses | Other Houses Other Houses | Other 
and Build- | Total. and Build- | Total. and Build- Total. 

Tlats, ings. Flats. ings. Flats. ings. 
1916—Mar, Qr. 644 260 904 425 207 632 1,069 467 1,536 
June Qr. 679 197 876 404 159 568 1,083 356 1,439 
Sept. Qr. 656 408 1,064 314 527 841 970 935 1,905 
Dec. Qr. 606 344 950 377 238 615 983 582 1,565 
Year 2,585 1,209 3,794 1,520 1,131 2,651 4,105 2,340 6,445 
1947—Mar. Qr. 502 994 1,496 380 357 737 882 1,351 2,233 
June Qr. 695 277 872 476 113 589 1,071 390 1,461 
Sept. Qr. 524 562 1,086 546 839 885 1,070 901 1,071 
Dee. Qr. 604 242 846 585 226 811 1,189 468 1,657 
Year 2,226 2,075 4,300 1,987 1,035 3,022 4,212 3,110 7,322 
1948—Mar. Qr. 700 404 1,104 555 621 1,076 1,255 925 2,180 
June Qr. 1,064 972 | 2,086 788 615 | 1,303] 1,862] 1,487] 3,389 
Sept, Qr. 891 604 1,495 754 539 1,293 1,645 1,143 2,788 
Dec. Qr. 713 896 1,609 772 055 1,427 1,485 1,651 3,036 
Year 3,368 | 2,876 | 6,244] 2,860] 2,280 | 5,009 | 6,237 | 5,106 | 11,343 
1949—Mar. Qr. 843 840 1,683 539 879 1,418 1,382 1,719 3,101 
June Qr. 1,000 685 1,685 646 645 1,291 1,646 1,330 2,976 


* New buildings 


and alterations and additions to existing buildings combined. 


Rather more than half the government building approved in New 
South Wales. was undertaken in the Metropolis of Sydney. In 1948, the 
value of building approved in the metropolis was 55 per cent. of the total 
building approved, having fallen from 59 per cent. in both 1947 and 
1946. Similarly, the value of house and flat building approved in the 
metropolis: represented 63 per cent. in 1946, 53 per cent. in 1947, and 54 
per cent. of total house and flat building approved in 1948. 
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Housing is the major element of government building in both the 
metropolis and the rest of New South Wales, tending to be relatively more 
amportant in the extra-metropolitan areas. The value of house and flat 
‘building approved within the metropolis represented 54 per cent. of total 
‘building approved in the metropolis in 1948, compared with 52 per cent 
‘in 1947 and 68 per cent. in 1946, while the corresponding proportions in 
tthe zest of New South Wales were 56, 66, and 57 per cent. 

A geographical distribution of the value of private building approved 
‘in New South Wales during June quarter, 1949 and earlier periods, 
‘distinguishing house and flat building from other building is as 


follows :— 
Table 865.—Value of New Private Building * Approved: Geographical 
Distribution, 
' £thousand. 
- 
' Balance Hunter Plains |Western| , 
; Period. peo of Cum- fom and ponte te Slopes.| and | Divi- ee 
ot POMS. Iherland.| 7°85": |aanoing}| O48": | ‘ands. Riverina| sion, AONE 
HOUSES AND FATS. 
1047—Mar, Qr. 3,586 | 1,696 857 710 378 448 485 185 30 7,775 
June Qr. 8,922 1,964 467 890 485 419 455 136 63 8,801 
Sept. Qr. 4,389 2,081 391 1,002 506 452 390 129 86 9,426 
Dee, Qr. 3,775 | 1,817 429 918 426 461 434 142 96 | 8,498 
Year 15,672 | 7,558 | 1,644 | 3,520 | 1,795 | 1,780 | 1,714 542 275 | 84,500 
1048—Mar, Qr. 3,696 | 2,029 377 974 524 431 403 156 49 | 8,639 
June Qr. 4,989 | 2,688 435 ) 1,801 627 546 482, 169 52 | 11,280 
Sept. Qr. | 4,952 | 2,710 501 | 1,287 601 601 480 169 99 | 11,350 
Dec, Qr. 4,651 | 2,680 494 / 1,299 539 507 549 131 120 | 10,970 
Year 18,288 | 10,107 | 1,807 | 4,811 | 2,291 | 2,085 | 1,914 625 820 | 42,248 
1949—Mar. Qr. 5,188 | 2,495 445 | 1,822 673 586 528 141 228 | 11,601 
June Qr. 5,620 | 2,907 580 | 1,450 700 685 659 148 129 | 12,878 


OTHER BUILDINGS. 


4947—Mar. Qr. 1,609 118 46 223 114 71 98 20 5 | 2,304 

June Qr. | 1,244 139 73 166 76 82 136 37 13 | 1,966 

Sept, Qr. | 1,069 72 57 241 90 59 , 79. 17 221 | 1,906 

Dee, Qr. 658 57 52 140 115 47 40 28 5 | 1,142 

1 Year 4,580 386 228 770 395 259 353 102 244) 7,317 
J 1048—Mar, Qr. 1,070 66 54 100 72 67 42 15 4 | 1,490 
7 June Qr. 823 415 64 178 278 47 56 40 9 | 1,905 
4 Sept. Qr. | 1,158 85 85 166 173 63 81 52 17 {| 1,880 
{ Dee, Qr. 1,257 72 37 221 112 90 74 37 20 | 1,920 
! Year 4,308 638- 240 665 630 267 253 144 50 | 7,105 
| 1949—Mar. Qr, 1,241 62 53 92 224 88 83 40 19 | 1,902 
y Jnne Qr. | 1,000 125 54 161 198 77 99 26 3] 1,748 


ToTaL BUILDINGS, 


1947—Mar. Qr. 5,195 | 1,814 403 933 492 619 533 155 35 | 10,079 
June Qr. 5,166 | 2,103 540 | 1,056 561 501 591 173 76 | 10,767 
Sept. Qr. | 5,458 | 2,153 448 | 1,243 596 511 469 146 807 | 11,331 
Dec. Qr. 4,433 | 1,874 481 | 1,058 541 508 474 170 101 | 9,640 


Year 20,252 | 7,944 | 1,872 | 4,290 | 2,190 | 2,089 | 2,067 644 519 | 41,817 
1948—Mar. Qr. 4,766 | 2,095 431 | 1,074 596 498 445 171 53 | 10,129 
June Qr. | 5,812 | 3,103 499 | 1,479 900 593 538 209 61 | 13,194 


Sept. Qr. | 6,110 | 2,795 586 | 1,403 774 664 561 221 116 | 13,230 
Dee. Qr. | 5,908 | 2,752 531 | 1,520 651 697 623 168 140 | 12,800 


Year 22,596 ‘10 745 | 2,047 | 5,476 | 2,921 | 2,352 | 2,167 769 370 | 49,443 


‘ 1949—Mar., Qr. 6,424 | 2,557 498 | 1,414 897 674 611 181 247 | 13,508 
i June Qr. 6,620 | 3,032 634 | 1,611 898 762 758 174 132 | 14,621 


* New buildings and alterations and additions to existing buildings combined. 


*18647—4 
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Nearly half the private building approved within the State is under- 
taken in the metropolis, the proportion falling slightly from 48 per cent. 
in 1947 to 46 per cent. in 1948. Other important ceutres of private building 
activity are the Balance of Cumberland, which is, in part, an extension of 
the metropolitan area, and the Hunter and Manning and South Coast 
divisions, in which the Newcastle and Greater Wollongong industrial areas 
are located. The value of private building projects in these centres repre- 
sented, respectively, 19, 10, and 5 per cent. in 1947 and 22, 11, and 6 per 
cent. in 1948 of the value of private building approved in the State. 


There was an almost identical distribution of the total value of private 
house and flat building approved, the respective proportions in the 
metropolis, Balance of Cumberland, Hunter and Manning, and South 
Coast divisions being 45, 22, 10, and 5 per cent. in 1947 and 43, 24, 11, and 
5 per cent. in 1948. 


House and flat building approvals predominate in private building. The 
following summary shows, for each district, the proportion per cent. of the 
total value of approved private building represented by house and flat 
building in 1947 and 1948 :— 


Balance Hunter Western 
Metro- North South Table- A 
Year, of Cum- and Slopes, Plains, Divi- N.S.W. 
Polis. eriand, COSt afanning Coast. lands. sion, 


1947 per cent, 77 95 88 82 82 87 83 84 53 82 
1948 per cant, 81 94 88 88 78 89 88 81 87 85 


The following table summiarises the value of alterations and additions 
approved to existing buildings in New South Wales during June quarter, 
1949 and earlier periods :— 


Table 866.—Value of Alterations and Additions Approved. 


thousand. 
Private Buildings. Private and Government Buildings, 
Other Other 
Period Houses and Flats, Build- | Total. Houses and Flats, Build- | Total, 
: ings, ings. 
Metro- | Rest of | Metro- | Rest of 
polis, | State. N.S.W,| NSW.) NVS.W. polis. | State, N.S.W.| NUS.W.| NSW. 

1946—Mar. Qr. 112 207 319 755 1,074 112 211 323 831 1,154 
June Qr. 142 217 359 943 1,302 142 217 359 | 1,045 1,404 

Sept. Qr. 156 292 448 | 1,375 | 1,823 157 293 450 | 1,540 | 1,990 

Dec. Qr. 140 233 373 1,216 | 1,589 140 251 391 | 1,360 | 1,751 

Year 550 949 | 1,499 | 4,289 | 5,788 551 972 | 1,523 | 4,776 | 6,299 
1947—-Mar. Qr. 202 307 609 | 1,290 | 1,799 202 308 510 | 1,409 1,919 
June Qr. 214 379 593 831 | 1,424 214 380 604 913 1,507 

Sept. Qr. 205 321 526 857 | 1,383 206 321 527 | 1,292 | 1,819 

Dee. Qr, 179 292 471 539 | 1,010 179 298 477 644 | 1,121 

Year 800 | 1,299 | 2,099 | 3,517 | 5,616 801 | 1,807 | 2,108 | 4,258 | 6,366 
1948—Mar. Qr. 190 287 477 757 1,234 191 291 482 980 | 1,462 
June Qr. 246 399 645 693 | 1,338 246 400 646 877 | 1,623 

Sept. Qr. 338 404 742 | 1,047 | 1,789 338 404 742 | 1,257 1,999 

Dec. Qr. 250 332 582 799 | 1,381 250 332 582 | 1,062 | 1,644 

Year 1,024 | 1,422 | 2,446 | 3,296 | 5,742 | 1,025] 1,427 | 2,452 | 4,176 | 6,628 
1949—Mar. Qr. 250 360 610 1,039 | 1,649 250 360 610 | 1,829 | 2,439 
June Qr. 282 364 646 941 | 1,587 282 364 646 | 1,504 | 2,150 
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Of the total value of alterations and additions approved to private and 
government buildings in New South Wales, the value of alterations and 
additions to houses and flats represented 87 per cent. in 1948, compared 
with 83 per cent. in 1947 and 24 per cent. in 1946. The proportions for 
house and flat alterations in the metropolis in these years were 42, 38, and 
36 per cent., respectively. 


Vatur or New Burnpines CoMMENcED. 


The following table contains a classification of the value of new private. 
and governmental buildings commenced in New South Wales during June 
quarter, 1949 and earlier periods according to the main types of building. 
Data of alterations and additions commenced and separate data of private 
and government building are not available. 


Table 867.—Value of New Private and Government Buildings Commenced. 


£thousand. 
Hotels 
; Shops 
4 Guest Shops P Other 
Period. Houses, Flats, with Factories, spas Total. 
Houses, Dwellings, Only. Buildings. 

1946—Sept. Qr. 5,341 121 6 23 36 469 919 6,915 
Dec. Qr. . 4,950 259 11 21 41 1,462 566 7,810 

July to Dec.| 10,201 380 17 44 77 1,931 1,485 | 14,225 
1947—Mar. Qr. ... 5,486 197 42 34 32 699 1,861 8,351 
June Qr. ... 6,245 289 4 41 41 763 499 7,882 

Sept. Qr. * 6,793 197 29 33 43 886 870 8,851 

Dec. Qr. .., 6,426 334 Po 49 10 650 632 8,101 

Year «| 24,950 1,017 75 157 126 2,998 3,862 33,185 
1948—Mar, Qr. ... 6,487 528 3 120 31 395 1,005 8,569 
June Qr.... 8,780 546 42, 82 26 614 585 10,675 

Sept. Qr. 9,200 701 72 65 12 1,323 541 11,904 

Dec, Qr. ... 8,400 292 54 80 15 359 1,247 10,447 

‘Year aoe 32,867 2,067 171 337 84 2,691 3,378 41,595 
#949—Mar, Qr. ... 7,805 612 15 58 27 597 1,220 10,234 
June Qr. ... 9,060 696 148 76 33 516 2,038 12,567 


The distinct upward trend during these years in the value of building 
commenced in New South Wales was due primarily to activity in the con- 
struction of houses. The value of house building commenced during the 
period from July, 1946 to December, 1948 amounted to £68,108,000 and 
increased from 72 per cent. of the total value of building commenced in 
July to December, 1946 to 75 per cent. in 1947 and 79 per cent. in 1948. 
The proportion of total building represented by flats commenced likewise 
rose from 3 per cent. in 1946 and 1947 to 5 per cent. in 1948, but the value 
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of factory building, which amounted to £7,620,000 during the period, 
declined from 14 per cent. of building commenced in 1946 to 9 per cent. 
in 1947 and 6 per cent. in 1948. 

The average quarterly value of building commenced has increased pro- 
gressively since July, 1946 and in 1948 was 25 per cent. and 46 per ceit.,. 
respectively, greater than in 1947 and the period July to December, 1946. 
The value of houses and flats commenced in 1948 was 35 and 64 per cent.. 
above, and of factory building commenced 10 and 80 per cent. below, their: 
respective levels in 1947 and 1946, 


v 


Vatur or New Buitpines CoMPLeten, 

The following table contains a classification of the value of new private: 
and government buildings completed in New South Wales during June 
auarter, 1949 and earlier periods according to the main types of building. 
Data of alterations and additions completed aud separate data of private 
and government building are not available. 


Table 868.—Value of New Private and Government Buildings Completed. 


&thousand, 
Hotels, 
zi Shops Oth 
Period, Houses. | Flats. | {test with Shops | Pactories.|_, Other | rotat. 
Hane: Dwellings. Only. Bnildings. 
1946—Mar. Qr. 1,260 sed 2 5 8 230 341 1,846- 
June Qr. 2,472 7 15 2 7 145 276 2,924 
Sept. Qr. 2,998 24 diss, 4 4 141 542 3,713 
Dec. Qr. 3,967 37 enn 17 16 224 255 4,516 
“Year 10,697 68 17 28 35 740 1,414 12,999 
1947—Mar. Qr. 3,317 61 33 15 36 258 * 362 4,082 
June Qr. 4,134 69 1 13 16 225 326 4,784 
Sept. Qr. 4,497 178 3 22 30 672 294 5,606 
Dec. Qr. 4,769 205 2 46 32 369 277 5,700 
Year 16,717 513 39 96 114 1,524 1,259 20,262 
1948—Mar. Qr. 4,791 205 19 41 10 343 468 5,877 
June Qr. 5,955 234 6 71 26 381 356 7,020: 
Sept. Qr. 6,405 339 5 36 28 563 447 7,823 
Dec. Qr. 7,877 412 15 39 17 314 555 9,220" 
Year 25,028 1,190 45 187 81 1,601 1,826 29,058 
1949-——Mar. Qr. 6,095 320 46 60 32 712 313 7,578 
June Qr. 7,444 398 37 64 42 457 747 9,189. 


During the three years 1°46 to 1948, the value of new private and 
government buildings completed in New South Wales amounted to 
£63,219,000 and included new houses valued at £52,442,000, flats at 
£1,771,000, and factories at £8,865,000. The value of houses completed 
rose from 82 per cent. of the total value of buildings completed in 1946 to 
88 per cent. in 1947 and 84 per cent. in 1948, while the value of flats 
increased to 3 per cent. in 1947 and 4 per cent. in 1948 and of factories. 
varied between 5 and 7 per cent. Housing construction thus dominated. 
the ‘expansion of the value of building completed during these years. 

Although the value of completions lags behind commencements, the: 
average quarterly value of building completed has increased progressively 
since 1946, and in 1948 was 48 per cent. and 180 per cent. greater, respec- 
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tively, than in 1947 and 1946. The value of houses and flats completed 
in 1948 was 52 aud 144 per cent. and of factories 5 and 116 per ceut. above 
their respective levels in 1947 and 1946. 


BUILDING OF NEW DWELLINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


New House Burnin. 


The following table traces the current trend in new house building 
activity in New South Wales and shows the number of new private and 
government houses approved, commenced, completed, and uncompleted 
within the State since July, 1945 :— 4 


i Table 869.—New House Building in New South Wales. 
vd Number of Private and Government Houses. 


Period. Approved. | Commenced. | Completed. Sates a* 
1945—July to Decembery ... t 5,100 2,100 4,800 
1946—March Qr.f... a 5,770 3,700 1,500 7,000 
June Qr.f oo... se 7,059 4,100 1,900 9,200 
September Qr.t st 7,300 4,600 2,700 11,100 
acember Qr.f eee 6,197 4,000 3,400 11,700 
Yeart ... es a0 26,326 16,400 9,500 11,700 
1947—March Qr. wiih ih 6,414 4,301 2,726 13,279 
with oA June Qr.... wee ade 7,311 4,819 3,361 14,737 
fer September Qr.... vad 7,668 5,075 3,494 16,318 
i December Qv. ... oe 63457 4,678 3,610 17,386 
Year... aie eat 27,850 18,873 13,191 17,886 
1948—March Qr. oe aos 6,137 4,400 3,510 18,276 
June Qr.... nes 7,762 5,654 4,244. 19,686 
September Qr.... aia 7,448 5,810 4,359 21,137 
December Qr. ... aa 7,833 5,202 5,139 21,200 
Year ... se it 29,185 21,066 17,252 21,200 
1949—March Qr. a ne 9,777 4,818 3,769 22,249 
June Qr, ee ie 8,342 5,461 4,597 23,118 


* At end of period, t Partly estimate. + Not available. 


The marked activity in the provision of new houses in the years following 
the cessation of hostilities reflects the efforts of revived private and govern-- 
mental building enterprise to meet the accumulated deficiency of housing.. 
During the post-war period from July, 1945 to December, 1948, 61,489 new 
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private and government houses were commenced in New South Wales 
and 42,043 houses were completed, and 21,200 new houses were uncompleted 
at the end of the period. Progress has been retarded, however, by industrial 
disputes and shortages of building labour and materials. 


Apart from the seasonal movements, house building activity has increased 
steadily since July, 1945. The number of houses approved in 1948 was 
5 per cent. and 11 per cent. greater, respectively, than in 1947 and 1946, 
while the number of houses commenced was 12, 28, and 106 per cent., of 
houses completed was 81, 82, and 311 per cent., and of houses uncom- 
pleted was 22, 81, and 121 per cent. above their respective levels in 1947, 
1946, and the period July to December, 1945. 


The lag in building progress is apparent in the gap between the number 
of houses commenced and completed in each quarter and the growth from 
4,800 at the end of 1945 to 21,200 at the end of 1948 in the number of 
houses remaining uncompleted. During the period, however, completions 
have increased at a more rapid rate than commencements and the propor- 
tion of completions to commencements rose from 41 per cent. in July to 
December, 1945, 58 per cent. in 1946, and 70 per cent. in 1947 to 82 per 
cent. in 1948. 


The data of new houses approved, commenced, completed, and uncom- 
pleted in New South Wales since July, 1945 are dissected in the next table 
to distinguish private and government house building activity (see defini- 
tions on page 995) :— ; 

Table 870.—Private and Government New House Building. 
Number of Houses. 


Private. Government, 
Period, 
Ap- Com- Com- Un- Ap- Com- Com- Un- 
proved. | menced. | pleted. completed proved, | menced. | pleted. /completed 
* 

1945—July to 
Dec.t t 3,600 1,600 3,470 t 1,500 500 1,330 
1946—Mar. Qr.f 5,179 2,800 1,300 4,970 591 $00 200 2,030 
June Qr.t 5,843 3,100 1,400 6,670 1,216 1,000 500 2,530 
Sept. Qr.t 6,383 3,700 2,100 8,270 917 $00 600 2,830 
Dec. Qr.t 5,230 3,200 2,800 8,670 967 800 600 3,030 
‘Yearf 22,635 12,800 7,600 8,670 3,691 3,600 1,900 3,030 
1047 —Mar. Qr. 5,762 3,565 2,250 9,985 652 736 476 3,204 
June Qr. 6,418 3,939 2,748 11,176 893 880 613 3,561 
Sept. Qr. 6,644 4,204 2,776 12,604 1,024 871 718 3,714 
Dec. Qr. 5,860 3,747 2,955 13,396 597 931 655 3,990 
Year 24,684 15,455 10,729 13,396 3,166 3,418 2,462 3,990 
1948—Mac. Qr. 5,641 3,569 2,837 14,128 496 831 873 4,148 
June Qr, 7,091 4,445 3,491 15,082 671 1,209 758 |. 4,604 
Sept. Qr. 7,048 4,806 3,545 16,343 400 1,004 814 4,794 
Dec, Qr. 6,716 4,272 3,994 16,621 1,122 930 1,145 4,579 
‘Year 26,496 17,092 13,867 16,621 2,689 3,974 3,385 4,579 
1919—Mar. Qr. 6,779 4,036 3,041 17,616 998 782 728 4,633 
June Qr, 7,352 4,587 3,626 18,577 990 874 971 4,536 


# At end of period. t Partly estimated. } Not available. 
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During the post-war period from July, 1945 to December, 1948, 48,947 
new privately-owned houses and 12,492 government-owned houses were 
commenced and 33,796 private and 8,247 government houses were com- 
pleted. There were 16,621 new private and 4,579 new government houses 
uncompleted at the end of the pericd. 


Government enterprise is thus an important element in the provision 
of new housing. The number of government houses approved comprised 
9 per cent. in 1948, 11 per cent. in 1947, and 14 per cent. in 1946 of all 
houses approved, while government houses commenced, completed, and 
uncompleted represented, respectively, 19, 20, and 22 per cent. of the 
total number of houses commenced, completed, aud uncompleted in 1948, 
18, 19, and 23 per cent. in 1947, 28, 20, and 26 per cent. in 1946, and 
29, 24, and 28 per cent. in July to December, 1945. Most house construction, 
however, is actually undertaken by building contractors on their own 
account, for private clients, or for governmental authorities or by private 
owner-builders, and only a small number of houses is constructed directly 
by governmental authorities using day labour. 


The proportion of completions to commencements rose substantially 
during the period, in the case of government-owned houses from 338 per 
cent. in 1945 and 50 per cent. in 1946 to 72 per cent. in 1947 and 85 per 
cent. in 1948, and in the case of privately-owned houses from 44 per cent. 
and GO per cent. to 69 per cent. aud 81 per cent., respectively. 


A distribution of the number of private and government houses com- 
menced, completed, and uncompleted in the State in 1947 and 1948 
according to the materials of the outer walls is given below, Fibro-cement 
dwellings are the most numerous and represented 58 per cent. of the total 
houses completed in 1948. The corresponding proportions for brick and 
brick veneer, etc. and weatherboard dwellings were 34 and 18 per cent. 


Table 871.—New House Building: Materials of Outer Walls. 
Number of Private and Government Houses, 


1947. 1948. 


Materials of 
Outer Walls, Un- Um 
Commenced.| Completed. | completed. #|Commenced.| Completed. | completed. * 


Brick, Brick Veneer, etc. 6,892 4,342 6,401 7,446 5,835 8,160 
Wood, Weatherboard ... 2,273 1,596 1,879 2,533 2,218 2,205 
Fibro-cement ets el 9,492 7,139 8,829 11,008 9,121 10,647 
Other ane aoe aie 216 114 277 79 83 194 

Total see ae 18,873 13,191 17,386 21,066 17,252 21,200 


* At end of period. 


The following table gives a geographical distribution of house building 
activity in New South Wales and shows the number of new private and 
government houses approved, commenced, completed, and uncompleted in 
various parts of the State in June quarter, 1949 and earlier periads. 


1 
4 
A 
1 
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* At ond of period, 
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Table 872.—New House Building: Geographical Distribution. 
Number of Private and Government Houses. 
Balance Hunter Plains 
Metro- North South | Table- Western| Total, 
Period, polis, tether Coast. tng Coast, | lands, Slopes. pipe Division] N.S.W. 
oo 
APPROVED, 
1947—Mar. Qr. 2,409 | 1,464 330 840 407 389 878 150 47 | 6,414 
June Qr. 2,636 | 1,702 445 | 1,087 541 322 352 140 46 ) 7,811 
Sept. Qr. 2,853 | 1,904 391 | 1,181 498 855 353 126 57 | 7,668 
Dec. Qr. 2,421 | 1,326 413 901 452 340 386 156 62 | 6,457 
Year 10,819 | 6,486 | 1,579 | 3,909 | 1,898 | 1,406 | 1,469 572 212 | 27,850 
1948—Mar., Qr. 2,023 1,547 318 895 477 336 348 155 38 | 6,137 
June Qr. 2,774 | 1,829 418 | 1,277 548 419 842 125 80 | 7,762 
Sept. Qr. | 2,629 | 1,704 404 | 1,153 548 450 366 144 50 | 7,448 
Dec. Qr. 2,921 | 1,790 438 | 1,298 454 366 384 117 70 | 7,838 
Year 10,3847 | 6,870 | 1,578 | 4,628 | 2,027 | 1,571 | 1,440 541 188 | 29,185 
1949—Mar. Qr. 2,943 | 1,703 354 | 1,226 552 402 379 97 121 | 7,777 
June Qr. 8,094 1,942 409 | 1,204 600 495 419 103 76 8,342 
COMMENCED. 
1947—Mar, Qr. 1,648 + 827 | 303 680 252 298 203 69 21 | 4,801 
June or 1,872 966 341 643 2092 241 270 136 58 | 4,819 
Sept. Qr. | 2,044 | 1,108 283 552 408 287 259 99 35 | 5,075 
Dec, Qr. 1,848 986 806 619 293 268 251 83 29 | 4,678 
Year 7,407 | 3,887 | 1,288 | 2,494 | 1,245 | 1,094 983 387 148 | 18,873 
“1948—Mar. Qr. 1,785 | 1,009 251 884 328 240 269 116 18 | 4,400 
June Qr. 2,842 | 1,162 289 726 438 275 319 95 8 | 5,654 
Sept. Qr. | 2,417 | 1,235 253 861 421 264 266 90 3 | 5,810 
Dec, Qr. 2,075 | 1,074 266 658 489 283 251 82 24 | 5,202 
Year 8,619 | 4,480 | 1,059 | 2,629°| 1,676 | 1,062 | 1,105 383 53 | 21,066 
1949—Mar., Qr. 1,826 | 1,127 259 541 357 825 272 81 30 | 4,818 
June Qr. 2,175 | 1,106 268 | 650. 482 283 264 83 150 | 6,461 
COMPLETED. 
1947—Mar. Qr. 986 571 215 478 184 107 138 42 5 | 2,726 
June Qr. 1,224 784 299 406 244 153 178 63 10 | 8,861 
Sept. Qr. 1,547 669 222 323 310 176 175 58 14 | 3,494 
Dec. Qr. 1,442 683 249 367 306 214 227 75 47 | 3,610 
Year 5,199 | 2,707 985 | 1,574 | 1,044 650 718 238 76 | 13,101 
1948—Mar. Qr. 1,397 610 320° 338 284 249 240 62 10 | 3,510 
June Qr. 1,742 723 204 853 251 187 192 75 17 | 4,244 
Sept. Qr. 1,877 841 236 627 261 196 198 111 12 | 4,350 
Dec. Qr. 2,342 937 262 590 306 244 271 110 77 | 6,139 
Year 7,868 | 3,111 1,022 | 2,408 | 1,102 876 901 358 116 | 17,252 
1949—Mar. Qr. 1,514 784 229 79 264 227 230 116 26 | 3,769 
June Qr. 1,972 883 275 551 380 205 249 63 19 | 4,597 
UNCOMPLETED.* 
1947—Mar. Qr. 5,418 | 2,460 572 | 2,405 7867 695 635 210 11? | 13,279 
June Qr. 6,066 | 2,642 614 | 2,642 815 783 727 283 165 | 14,737 
Sept. Qr. 6,740 | 2,964 647 | 2,824 914 856 829 323 221 | 16,318 
Dec. Qr. 7,141 | 3,267 704 | 3,076 901 910 853 331 203 | 17,386 
Year 7,141 3,267 704 | 8,076 901 910 853 331 203 | 17,386 
1948—Mar. Qr. 7,529 | 3,666 635 | 3,122 945 901 882 385 211 | 18,276 
June Qr. 8,129 | 4,105 720 | 2,995 | 1,132 989 | 1,009 405 202 | 19,686 
Sept. Qr. | 8,669 | 4,499 737 | 3,229 | 1,292 | 1,057 | 1,077 384 193 | 21,137 
Dec, Qr, 8,402 | 4,636 741 | 3,297 | 1,475 | 1,096 | 1,057 356 140 | 21,200 
Year 8,402 | 4,636 741 | 3,297 | 1,475 | 1,006 | 1,057 356 140 | 21,200 
.1949—Mar. Qr. 8,714 | 4,976 771 8,459 | 1,571 1,194 } 1,099 321 144 | 22,249 
June Qr. 8,917 | 5,199 764 | 3,558 | 1,673 | 1,272 | 1,114 341 275 | 23,113 
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House building was naturally most extensive in the more densely 
populated metropolis, Balance of Cumberland, Hunter and Manning, and 
South Coast divisions. In 1948, the proportion per cent. of houses 
approved and completed in each section of the State was as follows:— 


Metro- | Balance | worth Tranter South | Table- 


Rest of | Total 
Houses— polis, heen Coast, Manning, Coast, | lands. | S!Pes: | “state. | NVS.W. 
| 
Approved % 36 23 5 16 7 F 6 3 100 
Completed % 43 18 6 14 8 6 5 3 100 


The distribution of houses commenced and uncompleted in 1948 followed a 
similar pattern. 


The lag in building progress, as meastred by the gap between the number: 
of houses commenced and completed in each quarter and the increasing. 
number of houses uncompleted, varies widely between the regions, 
but in almost all regions the proportion of completions to commencements: 
rose during 1947 and 1948. The proporticns per cent. in these years were, . 
respectively, 70 and 85 in the Metropolis, 70 and 69 in Balance of Cumber- 
land, 80 and 96 in the North Coast, 63 and 92 in Hunter and Manning, 
84 and 66 in the South Coast, and 70 and 82 in the State as a whole. 


Data showing a geographical distribution of the private and government 
owned houses approved, commenced, completed, and uncompleted in New. 
South Wales in 1948 are given in the following table:— 


‘Table 873.—Private and Government New House Building: Geographical. 
Distribution, 1948, 


Private Houses, Government Houses. 


Region, 
Ap- Com- Com- | Uncom-| Ap- Com- Com- | Uncom- 
proved. | menced.| pleted, | pleted.* | proved. | menced.| pleted. | pleted.* 


Metropolis ... ane 
‘Balance of Cumberland 


North Coast 1,468 957 980 622 110 102 42 119 
Hunter and Manning 4,299 2,296 2,116 2,927 824 333 292 370 
South Coast 1,804 1,161 860 979 223 615 242, 496 
Tablelands ... 1,434 952 813 972 137 110 63 124 
Slopes oe we 1,281 935 770 828 159 170 131 220 ' 
Plains and Riverina 454 303 277 250 87 80 81 106 » 
Western Division ... aes 177 47 76 134 11 6 40 6 
Total, N.S.W.... «| 26,496 | 17,092 | 13,867 | 16,621 2,689 3,974 3,385 4,579 


* At end of year. 


The proportion of house building undertaken on government account 
has increased in most regious of the State. In 1948, government-owned 
houses represented 25 per cent. of the total houses completed in the 
metropolis, 20 per cent. in Balance of Cumberland, 12 per cent. in Hunter 
and Manning, 22 per cent. in the South Coast division, and 20 per cent. 
in the State as a whole. 


Government and private houses are spread over the State in similar 
pattern. Of the total government houses completed in 1948, with the 
corresponding proportion of private houses in parentheses, 55 (40) per 
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cent. were located in the metropolis, 19 (18) per cent. in Balance of 
Cumberland, 9 (15) per cent. in Hunter and Manning, 7 (6) per cent, in 
the South Coast, and 1 (7) per cent. in the North Coast division. 


New Fuar Buripine. 


_The course of new flat building i» New South Wales is illustrated in 
the next table, which shows the number of new private and government 
flat units approved, commenced, completed, and uncompleted in the State 
since July, 1946 :— 


Table 874.—New Flat Building Activity in New South Wales. 


Number ot Private and Government Individual Dwelling Units. 


Period. Approved. Commenced, | Completed. | Uncompleted.* 
1946—September Qr. 229 105 19 185 
December Qr. 285 208 37 356 
July to 7 
December 614 313 56 356 
41947—March Qr. 246 153 48 461 
June Qr. 333 197 53 605 
September Qr. 304 129 126 608 
December Qr. 516 233 138 703 
Year ... 1,399 712 365 708 
1948—March Qr. 362 372 130 945 
June Qr. 470 359 163 1,141 
September Qr. 334 409 212 1,338 
December Qr. 632 191 284 1,245 
Year. ... 1,798 1,331 789 1,245 
1949—March Qr. 310 322 181 1,386 
dune Qr. 436 380 217 1,549 


* At end of period. 


Flat building has expanded steadily since 1946. Between July, 1946 
and December, 1948, 2,356 new individual flat units (1,747 private and 
609 government owned) were commenced and 1,210 flat units (1,014 
private and 196 government) were completed, leaving 1,245 units (801 
private and 444 government) uncompleted at the end of 1948. The 
lag in flat building progress is very marked and the proportion of com- 
pletions to commencements was only 51 per cent. in 1947 and 59 per cent. 
in 1948. 
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Data distinguishing the extent of private and government flat building 
activity in the State since July, 1946 are given below :— 


Table 875.—Private and Government New Flat Building. 


Number of individual dwelling units. 


Private. Government. 
Period. 
Ap- Com- | Com- Uncom- Ap- Com- Com- Uncom- 

proved. | menced. | pleted. pleted.* | proved. | menced. | pleted. | pleted.* 

1946—Sept. Qr. 219 105 19 154 10 aes ook 3 
Dec. Qr. ... 189 186 37 3803 96 22 aa 53 
July to Dec, 408 291 56 303 108 22 one 53 
1947—Mar, Qr. ... 216 105 48 360 30 48 26 101 
June Qr, ... 287 127 53 434 46 70 ies 171 
Sept. Qr. 298 103 126 411 6 26 dae 197 
Dee, Qr. ... 248 217 129 499 268 16 9 204 

Year ake 1,049 552 356 499 350 160 9 204 
1948—Mar. Qr. ... 256 225 112 612 106 147 18 333 
June Qr. ... 341 281 139 754 129 78 24 387 
Sept. Qr. 285 275 181 848 49 134 31 490 
Dec. Qr. ... 187 123 170 801 445 68 114 444 
Year | 1,069 904 602 801 729 427 187 444 
1940—Mar. Qr. ... 201 190 157 834 109 182 24 552 
June Qr. ... 249 156 193 797 187 224 24 152 

* At end of period. 


Table 876 shows a geographical distribution of private and govern- 
ment flat building in New South Wales during June quarter, 1949 and 
earlier periods. Of the total number of flat units completed in the State, 
88 per cent. in 1947 and 77 per cent. in 1948 were located in the division of 
Cumberland, and of those uncompleted, 73 per cent. and 82 per cent., 
respectively, were in this division. 


Table 876.—New Flat Building: Geographical Distribution. 
Number of Private and Government individual dwelling units. 


Division of Cumberland. Rest of State. Total, N.S.W. 
Period. | 
A, B. Cc. U.C. | A. B. CG U.C, | A. BR. c. | U.C.. 
1947—-Mar. Qr. 208 115 46 305 38 38 2 156 246 153 48) 461 
June Qr. | 271 158 53 | 410 62 39 sxe 195 833 | 397; 53] 605- 


Sept. Qr. 249 107 112 405 55 22 14 203 304 129) 126) 608 
Dec. Qr. 409 216 111 510 107 17 27 193 616 233) 138) 703 


Year 1,137 596 322 510 262 116 43 193 | 1,399 712) 365) 703 


1948—Mar. Qr. 306 330 108 732 56 42 22 213 362 372| 130) 945 
June Qr. 422 328 148 912 48 31 15 229 470 359] 163) 1,141 
Sept. Qr. 283 300 179 | 1,033 51 109 33 305 334 409] 212) 1,338 - 
Dec. Qr. 598 159 174 | 1,018 34 32 110 227 632 191) 284) 1,245 


Year 1,609 | 1,117 609 | 1,018 189 214 180 227 | 1,798 | 1,831) 789) 1,245 


1949—Mar. Qr. 245 301 178 | 1,141 65 21 3 245 310 322} 181] 1,386. 
June Qr. 328 | 327 179 | 1,289 108 53 38 260 436 380} 217) 1,549: 


A.—-Approyed; B.—Commenced; C.—Completed; U.C.—Uncompleted at end of period, 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Buitpine or Oruer Dwe.uines. 


The extent of new building on rural holdings to which the local govern- 
ment building ordinances do not apply was first recorded on annual returns 
from farmers for the year ended 31st March, 1948, The number of new 
houses completed on farms (and not included in the tables in this chapter) 
was 525 in that year and 846 in the following year. 


The Housing Commission of New South Wales and several local councils 
have provided temporary accommodation for families by the conversion of 
military huts into dwellings. The number and cost of military huts con- 
verted to the end of 1948 are given in the following table:— 


Table 877.—-Military Huts Converted into Dwellings. 


Commenced. Completed. 
Period, Metropolis. Rest of N.S. W. Total, N.S.W. N.S.W. 
Number, Value.* Number. Value.* Number, Value.* Number. 
: £ £ £ 

1945 44 4,406 33 18,944 77 23,350 64 
1946 1,081 150,941 507 69,378 1,688 220,319 1,585 
1947 985 288,175 738 117,745 1,723 405,920 1,719 
1948 198 77,490 24 4,205 217 81,695 218 

To end of 1948) 2,303 521,012 1,302 210,272 8,605 731,284 8,586 


* Cost of conversion. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


The following table shows the number of male wage and salary earners 
employed in the building and construction industries in. New South Wales 
in March, 1949 and selected earlier months. Employment on building and 
coustruction works fell heavily during the war years, with the severe 
restriction of private and ordinary governmental building activity, and 
recovered slowly during the early post-war years. In March, 1949, the 
number of male employees was 68,159, or 95 per cent. above the level when 
hostilities ceased in August, 1945 and 9 per cent. above the pre-war level 
in July, 1939. 


Table 878.—Male Employees in Building and Construction Industries, 


Year and Year and Year and 
Number, ‘Month. Nuniber. ‘Month. Number. 


Month. 


7933 —June 55,100 1944—August| 27,092 |/1947—December| 56,994 


1939 —July 57,900 1945—June 32,540 || 1948—March 58,961 
r4£l —July 54,000 August| 32,329 June 60,144 
ye 12 —June 45,047 1946—June 44,094 September} 61,392 
1943 —June 31,588 1947—-March 52,944. December, 61,524 


1944 —Jnne 27,488 June 55,757 || 1949—March 63,159 
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A further indication of post-war trends in the labour resources of the 
building industry is provided by the returns collected from private builders 


and governmental authorities engaged in the construction of new buildings. 
These returns, with adjustments to cover the operations of uutraced 
builders, show the number of men actually working on new buildings on a 
specified day, including working principals, employees, men working as or 
for sub-contractors, and men temporarily absent on account of weather and 
other chance causes. Men engaged exclusively on the repair, renovation, 
alteration, or maintenance of buildings, men working on owner-built houses, 
and building trade employees engaged in factories, workshops, mines, and 
other industries are exclucled. 


The next table shows, according to occupational status and trade, the 
‘estimated number of men actually engaged on jobs carried out by builders 
-of new buildings in New South Wales on 31st March, 1949 and earlier dates. 
Between June, 1946 and March, 1949, the number of men engaged on new 
buildings increased by 60 per cent., the rate of increase being rather higher 
from June, 1946 to June, 1948 than in later months. 


Table 879.—Men Engaged on Actual Construction of New Buildings. 


(Excluding men engaged on owner-built honses.) 


Occupational Status. ‘Trade. 


Total 
Tin- 


Year and 
gaged. 


Month. 


Contractors. 

Earners. 
Plumbers. 
Builders’ 

Labourers. 


Brick-layers. 
Painters 
Electricians. 


Contractors. 
Sub- 

Wage 
Carpenters. 


1946—June 30th | 3,554 | 3,544 | 19,322 || 9,515 | 2,555 | 2,208 | 1,347 | 2,488 | 4,888 | 3,889 || 26,420 
1947—Mar, 81st 3,889 | 3,702 | 24,308 |] 11,422 | 8,144 | 2,486 | 1,563 | 2,766 | 5,744 | 4,864 || $1,989 
June 380th | 4,098 | 8,907 | 26,845 || 12,499 | 3,847 | 2,816 | 1,707 | 2,918 | 6,097 | 5,461 || 34,845 
Sept. 30th | 4,449 | 4,571 | 28,753 |] 18,723 | 8,756 | 3,041 | 1,985 | 3,207 | 6,381 | 5,730 || 87,773 
1948—Jan. 12th | 4,402 | 4,012 | 27,533 || 13,345 | 3,598 | 2,804 | 1,748 | 3,023 | 5,880 | 5,464 |] 35,047 
Mar. 81st | 4,375 | 4,447 | 29,804 || 14,289 | 3,889 | 3,055 | 1,904 | 3,208 | 6,316 | 6,055 || 38,716 
June 30th | 4,538 | 4,854 | 31,739 || 15,089 | 4,217 | 3,299 | 2,111 | 3,605 | 6,585 | 6,225 || 41,131 


Sept. 30th | 4,593 | 4,997 | 32,328 || 15,488 | 4,447 | 3,896 | 2,296 | 3,628 | 6,799 | 5,914 || 41,918 


1949—Jan, 10th | 4,568 | 4,068 | 29,171 |} 14,560 | 3,580 | 3,143 | 1,882 | 3,138 | 5,951 | 5,598 |] 37,802 


Mar, 31st | 4,952 | 4,961 | 32,480 || 15,707 | 4,400 | 3,614 | 2,423 | 3,760 | 6,823 | 5,666 || 42,393 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND FITTINGS, 


The following table shows the production of certain building materials 
and fittings in New South Wales during 1948-49 and certain earlier years. 
Monthly production data for these items are given in the “Monthly Sum- 
mary of Business Statistics”. 
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The production of building materials and fittings fell to low levels during 
the war years, when all non-defence construction work was severely cur- 
tailed, but as ordinary building activity expanded during the post-war 
years, production increased and in most cases exceeded the pre-war level 
of output. The supply of materials and fittings, however, has been somewhat 
ill-balanced and has been adversely affected by labour shortages, transport 
difficulties, and inadequate aud irregular supplies of basic materials. Conse- 
quently, the demands of the building industry have not been fully met. 


Table 880.—Production of Certain Building Materials and Fittings. 


1948-49, 


Item, Unit ae 1938- | 1945- | 1946~ | 1947— 
Quantity. 39, 46, 47, 48, Sept. Dee. Mar. 


; Qr. Qr. Qr. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Bricks ... eee od ini million 379-2 | 1446 | 249-5 | 303-2 80:5 82:6 WB 
Cement Building Shects ...{ thous. sq. yd.] 5,291 | 7,805 | 9,657 | 9,018 | 2,310 ) 2,219 | 2,075 
Portland Cement na | thous, tons | 432-5 | 820-6 | 898-4 | 441-0 | 126-8 | 107-4 | 1ll4&4 
Tibrous Plaster Sheets ..-| thous, sq. yd.] 2,671 | 1,632 | 3,807 | 8,985 | 1,265 | 1,188 | 1,208 
a ; Roofing Tiles— 
a Terra Cotta wo aef thons, — | 20,129 | 12,230 | 19,528 | 21,504 | 6,560 | 6,101 | 5,375 
Cement ie el or thous, bd * 230 | 2,841 | 1,580 | 1,423 | 1,330 
Sawn Native Timber -.{ mI sq. ft, | 179-4 | 252-1] 300-9 | 332-6 83:6 95-3 87> 
BUILDING FITTINGS, 
Coppers— 
Solid Puel sire nave No. * * * * 119,908 | 16,355 | 12,088 
Gas ste. Gs eh te No. * * * * 6,864 | 6,093 | 5,712 
Electric woe ted ee No. * * * * 4,104 | 2,267 | 1,884 
Bath Heaters— 
Solid Fuel... 0. No. * * * [35,696 |13,478 | 7,674 | 6,668 
, Gas .., on aie was No. bs * , 28,337 | 7,924 | 3,966 | 2,458 
{ Hlectric wwe aeel Nw * * * | 7,375 | 1,347 | 1,646 | 1,186 
at Basins (all types)... 0... No. * * 136,255 | 44,350 | 13,000 | 16,108 | 10,979 
; Baths (all types) te vy No. * Ls * 35,219 | 10,726 |16,791 | 9,772 
a Pans—arthenware .. 0... No. * * | 35,628 | 35,480 | 11,635 | 9,520 | 9,778 
pe Sinks— 
CLPESt eas aes No. . * 31,681 | 31,951 | 9,466 | 7,399 | 7,866 
Stainless Steel on ean No. - 757 | 6,969 | 13,079 | 3,782 | 3,409 3008 | 
Stoves— 
: “ Solid Fuel .., tes ia No. 17,154 | 10,154 | 12,038 |11,748 | 8,854 | 8,245 | 2,669 
, Gas... cig nad ae No. 17,736 | 8,507 | 12,888 | 14,627 | 6,651 | 5,662 | 5,947 
Electric eae and or No. 4,930 | 5,069 | 31,221 | 8,942 | 2,310] 4,124 | 3,840 


* Not available, + Cast iron porcelain enamel. 
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In 1947-48, compared with 1988-39, there were increases in the output of 
sawn native timbers of 85 per cent., cement building sheets of 70 per cent., 
fibrous plaster sheets of 49 per cent., terra-cotta roofing tiles of 7 per cent., 
and Portland cement of 2 per cent., while the output of bricks was 20 per 
cent. less. Increased supplies of local timber did not fully offset a marked 
reduction in imports of timber from abroad. 
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EDUCATION 


System or Epucation in New South WALES, 


In New South Wales there is a system of education controlled by the 
State, which embraces primary, secondary and technical education, and: 
there are numerous private educational institutions, of which the majority 
are conducted under the auspices of the religious denominations. The- 
University of Sydney and the University of Technology (established in 
1948) are maintained partly by Government endowment and grants and 
partly by students’ fees and moneys derived from private sources, 


The Public Instruction Act of 1880, with amendments, is the basis of the: 
State system, which aims at making education secular, free and compulsory, 
these principles being enjoined by statute. General religious instruction is. 
given by teachers, and special religious instruction for limited periods, with. 
the consent of parents, by visiting religious teachers. Education in public: 
primary and secondary schools is free. 


Attendance at school is compulsory for children between the ages of 6 
and 15 years. The statutory period was extended gradually between 1940: 
and 1948; formerly it was from 7 to 14 years. 


Private schools must be certified as efficient for the education of children: 
of statutory school age and, with few exceptious, are subject to State 
inspection. 


The course in the primary schools supplies education of a general! 
character in subjects such as English, mathematics, nature knowledge,. 
civics and morals, art and manual work. Beyond the primary stage there: 
are various types of courses in secondary education, 


The full secondary course extends over five years, with the intermediate 
certificate examination at the end of the third year and the leaving certifi- 
cate examination at the end of the fifth year. Certain subjects, ¢.g.,. 
English, are regarded ag basic, and other subjects may be selected by the: 
pupil; these include foreign languages, science, art, home science (for 
girls), and technical and commercial subjects. 


On completing a secondary coursé, pupils may continue their training 
at technical or business colleges. ‘Those who have completed the full 
course may matriculate at the University of Sydney or at the University 
of Technology. 


Courses in agricultural science and practice and allied subjects aré 
given at district rural schools, agricultural high schools and certain other 
schools. Advanced training in agriculture, dairying, etc., is provided for 
farmers and students at the Hawkesbury and Wagga Agricultural Colleges. 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. The final stages are 
reached at the University of Sydney, where there are degree courses in 
agriculture and veterinary science. 


Afforestation work is done by schools where areas are reserved for the 
purpose of enabling the pupils to study scientific forestry and sylviculture. 


1 
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Educational and vocational guidance services are provided in public 
schools. In this work, School Counsellors in various districts and Careers- 
Advisers in secondary schools co-operate with the Commonwealth employ- 
ment offices and the youth welfare section of the State Department of 
Labour. and Industry and Social Welfare. 


A school medical service is maintained by the State for the benefit 
of children attending both public and private schools, as described in the 
chapter “Public Health.” 


The Department of Education provides classes for the training of 
migrants in English and Civics. 


THe Australian Epucation Counc, 


The Australian Education Council is composed of the Ministers of 
Education of the various Australian States and has power to co-opt the 
services of other Ministers if necessary. 


The Council is concerned with such matters as the development of 
education in Australia in co-ordination with employment and_ social 
welfare, and the organisation of technical education with due regard to 
the requirements of industry. 


Associated with the Council is a Standing Committee on Education, 
composed of the Permanent Heads of the State Departments of Education 
and the Officers-in-charge of Technical Education. The functions of the 
Committée are to report upon matters referred to it by the Council, to 
act as advisory body to the Commonwealth and State Governments, and 
to co-operate with the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization and similar bodies in research into the requirements of 
industry. 


ComMMONWEALTH Orrics or EnuoaTIon. 


The Commonwealth Office of Education was established under the Com- 
monwealth Education Act in 1945. The Office is administered by a 
Director, and its principal function is to advise the Minister in regard 
to education and financial assistance to the States and other authorities 
for educational purposes. It is required to maintain liaison with the States 
and other countries, and to undertake educational research. 


The Director of the Commonwealth Office of Education (as Chairman) 
and three other members constitute the Universities Commission. Its 
functions include the provision of financial assistance to students at 
universities and similar institutions, and the administration of university- 
type training under the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme, 
‘Further details of the Commission’s activities are given on pages 1018 and 


1070. 
CoMMoNWBHALTH Reconstruction Tramning SCHEME, 


The Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme came into opera- 
tion in March, 1944, and was ratified by the Re-establishment and Employ- 
ment Act, 1945. The object of the scheme is to provide training for ex- 
service men and women in order to re-establish them in civilian occupa- 
tions. 


Applications for full-time training may be made by service personnel 
who have served at least six months and have been honourably discharged. 
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Applicants are selected subject to certain conditions designed to ensure 
that they are suitable for the type of training applied for, and that there 
are reasonable prospects for the profitable pursuit of the calling. Widows 
of servicemen whose death was due to war service are eligible for training. 


There is a vocational guidance service with provision for psychological 
tests, counselling and welfare work. ‘Training is provided at governmental 
and private institutions as follows: (a) university-type (professional) ; (6) 
technical-type (professional or vocational); and (¢) rural training. 


Professional training follows normal lines at a university or similar 
gnstitution. Vocational training includes all types of trade training 
usually given at technical colleges or schools. 


Rural training is provided by one of the following courses according to 
the circumstances in each case:— 


{a) Practical training on an approved farm, for a period up te two 
years; 

(b) An intensive course in farm management of about eight weeks’ 
duration ; 


(c) Training at technical imstitutions for such vocations as wool 
classing and meat inspection; or 
(d) Courses at agricultural colleges. 


In New South Wales the eight weeks’ intensive course is provided at 
Wagga Experimental Farm, and there are diploma courses at the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College. The students receiving full-time rural training 
in New South Wales numbered 110 in December, 1948. 


¥or full-time trainees tuition and examination fees are paid, as well as 
allowances of £10 per annum for books and £20 per annum for tools and 
instruments. Living allowances are paid during training; the rates in 
June, 1949, ranged from £38 10s. per week for a man without depen- 
dants or @ woman maintaining herself, and £2 15s. for a woman living with 
parents. Dependants’ allowances are paid to both men and women, and 
additional allowances are made to trainees living away from home. Living 
allowances in the fourth and subsequent years of a professional course 
(other than allowances for dependants or for living away from home) 
are a loan repayable by the trainee. 


For part-time training a maximum allowance of £60 may be granted, 
provided that the training will improve the applicant’s occupational 
status. This is given, as far as possible, through universities and govern- 
mental institutions. Refresher courses are provided on a full-time basis 
where necessary. 


The scheme as a whole was administered by executive committees within - 
the Ministry of Post-war Reconstruction until December, 1949, when 
control was trausferred to the Department of Labour and National Service. 
The eentral body, viz., the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Com- 
mittee, Is assisted by regional committees in the capital cities, Associated 
with the regional committees are professional, industrial and rural sub- 
committees of employee and employer respresentatives in the particular 
ealling, and a representative of the training authority concerned. The 
functions of the sub-committees are mainly advisory. 


The professional training scheme is administered by the Universities 
Commission in conjunction with the Department of Post-war Reconstruc- 
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tion, and the technical training scheme by the Industrial Training Divi- 
sion of the Commonwealth Department of Labour and National Service. 


At the end of 1948 there were 32,592 persons in training under the 
scheme in New South Wales, viz.: 5,333 full-time trainees (4,148 university~- 
type, 1,075 technical-type and 110 rural); and 27,259 part-time (1,S5¢ 
university-type and 25,403 technical-type). In addition, there were 10,026 
trainees in subsidised employinent, including some receiving part-time 
technical training. 


Further details are given on pages 1059 and 1071 of this chapter. 


Srate ExPenpiture on Epucation, Liprartes, Museums, Itc. 


Expenditure on education in the State of New South Wales includes 
expenses incurred in respect of the public school system, the cost of 
operating the Public Library, National Art Gallery, etc., and grants and. 
subsidies to the University and other educational and scientific organiza- 
tions. A suinmary of the total expenditure by the State in respect of 
education (including technical education) in various years since 1923-29 
is shown below. The figures exclude the interest on loan moneys expented. 
on buildings, equipment, sites, etc. 


Table 881.—State Expenditure on Education and Encouragement of Scienva, 
Art and Research. 


Iexpenditure. 
Year , On Encouragement of 
ended On Education, Science, Art, etc. Per Head 
30th June, or Her 
= Total. oF 
Trom From Trom Trom Fopula 
Revente. Loan (gross), Revenue. Loan (gross), 
& & £ & £ £ ad 
1929 4,911,861 788,701 77,002 10,254 5,787,818 26 F 
19381 4,504,392 154,636 68,635 5,677 4,733,340* L117 2 
1939 5,364,801 433,099 73,624 5,982 5,877,506 zZ 32 9 
1943 6,030,539 120,276 91,784 17,849 6,259,948 246 
1944 6,292,174 | 169,742 92,062 10,469 6,564,447 25 
1045 6,551,562 86,795 94,739 6,927 6,739,023 26 & 
1946 7,054,760 203,693 122,989 2,342 7,383,734 210 £ 
1047 8,599,271 285,751 169,612 583 9,055,217 3 1 
1948 9,641,769 552,084 188,538 2,717 10,385,958 39 £ 


* Excludes £185,425 expended from Unemployment Relief Fund on school buildings, etc. 


Total expenditure by the State on education and the encouragement of 
science, art and research increased by £951,205 or 17 per cent. between 
1928-29 and 1944-45, and by £3,646,935 or 54 per cent. between 1944-45 (the 
last year of the war) and 1947-48. [ixpenditure per head of population was 
£3 93s, 1d. in 1947-48, as compared with £2 8s. Od. in 1938-29 and £2 6s. 5d. 
in 1944-45, 
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The next table shows further details of State expenditure on education, 
etc., in the last five years :— 


Table 882.—State Expenditure on Education and Encouragement of Science, 
Art and Research. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Particnlars. 
1944, 1945, 1946. 1947. 1948, 
Revenuc Expenditure. £ £ £ £ & 
Education— 
Primary and Secondary Education, in- 
eluding Administrative Jixpenses .--| 5,891,161 | 5,514,283 | 5,934,728 | 7,180,455 | 7,873,640 
Training “of Teachers, including Allowances 
to Students ‘ “iak dus 121,064 165,116 209,886 251,310 345,226 
Bursaries and Scholarships _ asd 52,204 53,949 59,180 50,846 55,809 
Total, Primary and Secondary 
Tiducation ... tie ant ..-| 5,564,429 | 5,738,298 | 6,203,794 | 7,432,611 | 8,274,675 
Technical Education ai A 491,809 573,202 643,481 908,066 | 1,103,383 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College’ aid 34,958 35,405 45,814 56,561 74,306 
Conservatorium. of Music ... xe iss 12,371 12,831 13,223 17,717 20,416 
Aid to Sydney University : 171,672 179,685 131,584 164,743 148,175 
Aid to other Educational Institutions, ete. 16,935 17,141 16,864 19,573 20,814 
Total, Education... tele ..-| 6,292,174 | 6,551,562 | 7,054,760 | 8,599,271 | 9,641,769 
Encouragement of Science, Art and Research- 
Public Library and Library Board wists 49,000 51,173 65,425 89,755 100,429 
Australian Musenm . 18,913 19,450 20,014 24,754 25,330 
Museum of Technology and Applied Science 10,097 9,271 12,518 16,689 23,151 
National Art Gallery ‘ < 9,259 12,130 12,975 14,873 14,971 
Observatory ... ai ae 2,543 2,465 2,972 2,846 3,235 
Subsidies to Associations, ete... use 2,250 250 9,035 20,695 21,422 
Total, Encouragement of Science, 
‘Art and Reszarch re ia 92,062 94,739 122,939 169,612 188,538 
Total, Revenue Expenditure | 6,384,236 | 6,646,301 | 7,177,699 ) 8,768,883 | 9,830,307 
Loan Expenditnre (gross), 
Education— 
School Buildings, etc. uae oe ae 73,724 51,865 116,500 200,217 343,462 
Teachers’ Colleges... nats uy mel | 1 Wasetes F8i|| “seats 6,978 17,771 61,986 
Technical Colleges on see awe 94,477 31,720 76,616 40,978 119,188 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College ate eel! dertes 1,941 2,039 20,144 8,243 
Other ... oo seh ad 1,541 1,269 1,560 6,646 20,060 
Total, Education... 4 | 169,742 86,795 | 203,693 | 285,751 | 552,984 
Encouragement of Science, Art, etc. whe 10,469 5,927 2,842 583 2,717 
Total, Loan Expenditure ... ee] 180,211 92,722 206,035 286,334 555,651 
Grand Total, Loan and Revenue 
Iixpenditure wy ae .«.| 6,564,447 | 6,739,023 | 7,883,734 | 9,055,217 |10,385,958 


Expenditure from revenue on education in 1947-48, viz., £9,641,769, was 
the highest on record. Of this amount, £8,274,675 or 86 per cent, repre- 
sented the cost of primary and secondary education and the training of 
teachers, and £1,103,383 or 11 per cent. the cost of technical education. 
Expenditure of the Public Library and Library Board, viz., £100,429, 
comprised 53 per cent. of the total revenue expenditure on the encourage- 
ment of science and art. In 1947-48, expenditure from loan funds (chiefly 
on buildings and sites for schools and technical colleges) was the highest 
since 1928-29, 


In recent years, considerable sums have been spent by the Common- 
wealth on education in New South Wales, in addition to the amounts 
expended by the State. In 1947, Commonwealth assistance to the Univer- 
sity of Sydney was £163,239 for administrative costs in connection with 
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the reconstruction training scheme and for special research. In the 
same year, fees and allowances to university students under the 
scheme of finangial assistance were £86,425, fees and allowances to univer- 
sity-type reconstruction trainees in New South Wales, £1,192,094, and 
subsidies to the State Technical Education Department for reconstruction 
training purposes, £501,239. Tees and allowances to technical-type trainees 
and subsidies to employers under the reconstruction training scheme 
amounted to £2,474,144 in New South Wales in 1947-48. The Common- 
wealth also provides funds for educational purposes under the Soldiers’ 
Children Education Scheme, and makes grants to such bodies as the 
Sydney Day Nursery and Nursery Schools Association. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PuBLic ScHooL SystEM, 


The State system of education is administered by a responsible Minister 
of the Crown, through a pernianent Director-General of Education, assisted 
by the Board of Secondary School Studies. 


The public school teachers are for the most part full-time employees, 
and are classified in the Education Division of the New South Wales 
Public Service. The State is divided into school districts and an inspector 
supervises the schools and teachers in each district. In 1948 there were 
thirteen districts in the metropolitan area and thirty-two elsewhere. 


Murrumbidgee Regional Area. 


In 1948 a Murrumbidgee Regional Area was established by the Depart- 
ment of Education as an experiment in decentralization of administration. 
The area contains four inspectorial districts, viz., Wagga, Albury, Temora, 
and Griffith, and covers the Murrumbidgee, Upper Murray and Central 
Murray Regions. Within the area there are 22,000 pupils and 290 schools, 
viz., 7 high schools, 25 central schools, 55 primary schools and 203 one- 
teacher schools; there are also 24 subsidised schools, two evening colleges, 
and technical training facilities at six centres, Subject to oversight by the 
Director-General, the functions of the Department within the area are 
administered by an Area-Director of Education. 


Board of Secondary School Studies. 


The Board of Secondary School Studies advises the Minister for Educa- 
tion on secondary education and determines the courses of study and 
examinations for secondary schools. Special committees are appointed by 
the Board to advise regarding the course of study in individual subjects. 


The Board consists of the following members:—Five representatives of 
the University; five representatives of the Department of Education, includ- 
ing the Director-General of Education (as Chairman), the Chief Inspector 
of Schools (Deputy-Chairman) and the Director of Technical Education; 
a principal teacher of secoudary schools (other than Roman Catholic 
schools) registered under the Bursary Endowment Act; a representative of 
Roman Catholic schools similarly registered; and a headmaster and a head- 
mistress of the public secondary schools. 


Parents and Citizens’ Associations. 


Parents and citizens’ associations and kindred bodies have been organ- 
ised in connection with public schools, with the object of promoting the 
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interests of local schools and the welfare of the pupils and providing 
school equipment. The associations do not exercise authority over the 
staff or the management of the school. 


District councils, composed of two representatives of each parents and 
citizens’ association within the district, may be formed in proclaimed 
areas, They advise the Minister on certain school matters, and assist in 
raising funds for the establishment of scholarships in public schools and 
the purchase of special equipment, and in the founding of central libraries, 
ete. 


State ExXPeNpITurr ON Pusnio Scttoous. 


The following statement provides a comparison of the State expenditure 
on public schools at intervals since 1921. The expenditure on technical 
education is not included. The basis used for calculating costs per pupil is 
the average weekly enrolment. 


Table 883.—Expenditure on Public Schools. 


Expenditure. Per Pupil—Average Weekly Enrolment, 
Average. 
Year, eae Maintenance Maintenance 
ment, and Sehool Total and School Total 
Administra-| Premises. ‘ Administra-| Premises. [Mxpenditure, 
tion. tion. 
£ £ £ £ sd|/£ sd|£ ad 
1921 | 292,264 | 3,229,042 329,795 | 3,558,837 | 11 0 11 12 7)12 3 6 
1929 | 346,644 | 4,207,754 846,625 | 5,054,379 | 12 2 9 2 810/14 11 7 
1931 | 366,378 | 3,823,684 415,379 | 4,239,063 |10 8 9); 1 2 8] ll ll 5 
1941 | 333,024 | 4,712,545 460,795 | 5,173,340 | 14 3 0 1 7 8/|1510 8 
1943 | 333,317 | 5,006,711 362,596 | 5,369,807 | 15 0 5 11 9|16 2 2 
1944 | 335,965 | 5,172,967 409,483 | 5,582,450 | 15 7 11 14 5)1612 4 
1945 | 335,915 | 5,429,045 425,397 | 5,854,442 | 16 3 3 156 4/17 8 7 
1946 | 336,615 | 6,192,600 569,660 | 6,762,260 | 18 7 11 1138 10 | 20 1 9 
1947 | 340,867 | 7,556,125 747,294 | 8,303,419 | 22 3 4 2 310/24 7 2 
1948 | 348,855 | 8,065,276 | 1,069,789 | 9,135,065 | 23 2 5 38 1 4/26 3 9 


Between 1941 and 1948 the annual expenditure on maintenance and 
administration increased by 71 per cent., and expenditure on school 
premises more than doubled. The total expenditure per pupil in 1948, viz., 
£26 8s. 9d., was the highest on record. 


Scnoots in AUSTRALIAN CaprraAL TERRITORY. 


The particulars relating to public and private schools in this chapter 
are inclusive of the schools in the Australian Capital Territory. 


By arrangement with the Commonwealth Government, the New South 
Wales Department of Education conducts the public schools in the Capi- 
tal Territory. Expenditure on the schools is recouped by the Common- 
wealth. 


In 1948 there were 11 public schools (including the Canberra High 
School and the Canberra Nursery School, but uot the Canberra Technical 
College) with 77 teachers and an effective enrolment of 1,966 pupils. 
Expenditure by the Departinent on these schools in the year ended 30th 
June, 1948, amounted to £48,003. 
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There were also four private schools with 41 regular teachers and an 
effective enrolment of 1,012 pupils. 


Pusiic aNp Privatre ScHoots, Purms ann Tracing Starrs. 


The following table shows the total number of public and private schools 
in operation at the end of various years since 1921, the average weekly 
enrolment, and the aggregate teaching staff in each group of schools. The 
figures in this table, and in the subsequent tables relating to public and 
private schools, include secondary schools, but are exclusive of evening 
colleges, technical colleges, private kindergarten and nursery schools, 
shorthand and business colleges, ete. 


Table 884.—Public and Private Schools—Pupils and Teaching Staffs. 


Schools. Supe eekly Teaching Staffs. 
Year. 
Public, Private. | Total. Scligols, ac, Total, schools oa Total, 

1921 8,170 604 3,864 292,264 74,336 | 366,600 8,672 2,983 11,655 
1929 3,104 745 8,849 || 346,644 86,404 | 433,048 10,992 3,501 14,493 
1981 8,195 751! 3,946 366,378 88,268 | 454,641 11,581 3,585 15,166 
1936 8,416 763 4,179 353,870 94,609 | 448,479 11,614 8,626 15,240 
1943 2,753 741 8,494 333,317 | 105,022 | 438,339 11,228 3,971 15,199 


1944 2,725 745 3,470 || 335,965 | 107,934 | 443,899 11,202 4,065 15,267 


1945 2,690 733 3,423 335,915 | 109,914 | 445,829 11,214 4,124 15,338 
1946 2,686 728 3,414 || 336,615 | 109,726 | 446,341 11,869 4,206 16,075 
1947 2,657 725 3,382 || 340,867 | 111,203 | 452,070 11,943 4,275 16,218 
1948 2,617 720 3,337 || 348,855 | 114,066 | 462,921 12,243 4,204 16,537 


* Including subsidised schools. 


The “average weekly enrolment” includes children temporarily absent 
through illness or other causes, but excludes those known to have left the 
school. 


The number of teachers in public schools, as shown above, is exclusive 
of teachers absent on military duty during the war years, and of students 
in training, who numbered 2,250 in 1948, including 1,207 men. In the 
case of private schools, visiting or part-time teachers are excluded, because 
some of them attended more than one school and were included in 
more than one return. 


Pusiic AND Privarz ScHoots—Purits Ewrouep. 


The following statement shows the average weekly enrolment at all 
public and private schools in New South Wales, other than evening 
colleges, private kindergarten and nursery schools, and technical and 
business schools and colleges. The enrolment figures for private schools 
include pupils at charitable schools. 
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Table 885.—Public and Private Schools—Average Weekly Enrolment. 


In Public Schools.* In Private Schools. In Public and Private Schools, 


Year. ——__—» 
Boys. Girls, Total. Boys. Girls, Total, Boys. Girls, Total. 


1921 | 152,242 | 140,022 | 202,264 34,141 40,105 74,336 186,383 | 180,217 | 366,600 
1929 | 181,270 | 165,374 | 346,644 39,822 46,582 86,404 221,002 | 211,956 | 433,048 
1931 | 191,920 | 174,458 | 366,378 41,475 46,788 88,263 233,396 | 221,246 | 454,641 
1938 | 179,833 | 164,410 | 344,248 45,623 50,042 95,665 226,456 | 214,452 | 439,908 
1039 | 178,884 | 162,729 | 341,613 46,598 49,997 96,505 225,482 | 212,726 | 438,208 
1940 | 176,564 | 161,096 | 337,660 47,220 50,186 97,406 223,784 | 211,282 | 435,066 
1941 | 178,882 | 159,142 | 333,024 47,298 50,958 98,256 221,180 | 210,100 } 431,280 
1942 | 169,792 | 156,092 | 325,884 46,812 50,040 96,852 216,604 | 206,132 | 422,736 
1943 | 173,918 | 159,404 | 333,317 50,892 54,130 | 105,022 224,805 | 213,584 | 438,330 
1944 | 175,332 | 160,633 | 335,965 62,837 55,097 | 107,934 228,169 | 215,730 | 448,809 
1945 | 175,218 | 160,697 | 335,915 53,615 56,299 | 109,914 228,833 | 216,996 | 445,829 
1946 | 175,264 | 161,351 | 336,615 53,622 56,104 | 109,726 228,886 | 217,455 | 446,341 
1947 | 177,048 | 163,819 | 340,867 54,335 56,868 | 111,203 231,383 | 220,687 | 452,070 
1948 | 180,981 | 167,874 | 348,855 55,952 58,114 | 114,066 236,933 | 225,988 | 462,921 


* Including subsidised schools. 


The total enrolment of pupils in public and private schools declined 
from 489,908 in 1988 to 422,786 in 1942, in spite of the extension of the 
period of compulsory school attendance in the years 1940 to 1942. Since 
the latter year there has been an annual increase in enrolments, and in 
1948 the total enrolment, viz., 462,921, was 40,185 or 9.5 per cent. greater 
than in 1942, 


Enrolments at schools are affected by fluctuations in the number of 
children boru and, at certain periods, by migration. The steady decline 
from 1988 to 1942 was primarily due to the decrease in the number of 
births in New South Wales during the economic depression; the number 
of births was only 48,8385 in 19384, as compared with an annual average of 
58,814 in the period 1925 to 1929. ‘The increase in total school enrol- 
ments from 488,339 in 1943 to 462,991 in 1948 reflects the steady growth 
in the number of births since 1934 to a peak of 69,398 in 1947. 


Migration is becoming a factor of importance in relation to future school 
enrolments, Estimates prepared by the Commonwealth Office of Education 
suggest that, under the combined influence of the increase in births and 
migration plans (if fulfilled), enrolments in New South Wales publie 
schools will expand from 349,000 in 1948 to 468,000 in 1958, an increase of 
119,000 or 84 per cent.; primary pupils in public schools should increase 
from 274,000 in 1948 to 841,000 in 1958 without migration, or to 379,000 if 
migration is taken into account. If enrolments at private schools increase 
in the same ratio, the total enrolment of public and private schools in 1953, 
taking migration into account, should be about 620,000, as compared with 
463,000 in 1948. 


The total enrolment at public schools in each year 1989 to 1947 was less 
than in 1938, but in 1948 the number increased to 348,855, or 4,612 more 
than in 1988. Enrolments at private schools increased from 95,665 in 1938 
to 114,066 in 1948, or by 19.2 per cent. 


In the public schools there are more boys than girls, the proportion in 
1948 being boys 52 per cent. and girls 48 per cent. In the private schools 
girls are in a slight majority, the proportion in 1948 being 50.9 per cent. 


The proportion of children enrolled in public schools increased from 
79,7 per cent, of the total enrolment in 1921 to 80.6 per cent, in 19381, 
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Subsequently the ratio declined slowly to 78.0 per cent. in 1939 and 10 75.4 
per cent. in 1948. 


The following table shows the relative average weekly enrolments at 
public and private schools :— 


Table 886.—Public and Private Schools—Proportionate Enrolment. 


Average Weekly Enrolment, Average Weekly Enrolment, 
4 All Ages. All Ages, 
Year, Year, 
In In Tn In 
Public Schools. | Private Schools. Public Schools. | Private Schools, 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent, 
- 1921 19-7 20-3 1942 TT , 22-9 
1929 80-0 20-0 1943 76:0 24-0 
1931 80-6 19-4 1944 T57 24:3 
1938 78:3 21-7 1945 75:3 24:7 
1939 78-0 22:0 1946 15:4 24-6 
1940 17:6 22-4 1947 75:4 24-6 
1941 17-2 22:8 1948 15:4 24-6 


CHILDREN REceErvine Epucation, 


There are few children of statutory school age in New South Wales 
who are not reached in some way by the education system, For children 
handicapped by physical or mental deficiency or by remotenéss from centres 
of population, special schools have been established by the Department 
of Education and private organisations; these include a correspondencé 
school, schools at hospitals and child welfare homes, subsidised schools 
in isolated rural areas and schools for blind and deaf mutes. In certain 
cases the Department subsidises the transport of children to school. 


Children of statutory school age not enrolled consist mainly of those 
receiving private tuition at home and those exempted from attendance 
at school for spécial reasons, 

The following comparison indicates the degree of regularity of attendance 
among children enrolled at public and private schools :— 


Table 887.—Public and Private Schools—Attendance of Pupils. 


Public School Pupils. Private School Pupils. 
Year. g i 7 g Average Ratio of 
Wook erty : tendinas a Weekly Daily Attendance to 
Enrolment. | Attendance. | Enrolment. Enrolment. | Attendance. | Enrolment. 
per cent, per cent, 
1921 292,264 248,605 85-1 74,336 65,222 87-7 
1929 346,644 298,743 86-1 86,404 77,797 900 
1931 366,378 322,816 88-1 88,263 80,005 90-6 
1936 353,870 310,450 87-7 94,609 84,674. 895 
1943 333,317 285,873 85-8 105,022 90,630 86:3 
1944 335,965 293,133 87-3 107,934 96,738 89:6 
1945 335,915 298,251 87-3 109,914 97,951 89-1 
1946 336,615 291,358 86-8 109,726 97,428 88:8 
1947 340,867 299,970 88°38 111,203 99,844 89:8 
1948 348,855 304,070 87-9 114,066 101,257 88'8 
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The “average daily attendance” is based on the attendance on each school 
day in the year. 


The proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on the average 
children attend less than four and a half days in a school week of five days. 


Pusiic AND Prrvatr ScHooLts—Acr DistriuTIon or PupPILs. 


The period of compulsory attendance at school was from age 7 to 14 
years from 1917 to 1989; from age 6 to 14 years in 1940; from age 6 to 14 
years 4 months in 1941; from age 6 to 14 years 8 months in 1942; and from 
age 6 to 15 years from the beginning of 1943. 


The following table shows the age distribution of public and private 
school pupils enrolled during 1921, 1929, and later years to 1940. (Particu- 
lars since 1940 are set out in Table 889.) The figures represent the gross 
enrolment during the December term at primary and secondary schools, 
omitting those enumerated on page 1023. The “gross” enrolinent consists of 
all pupils on the roll during the term, including those who left school or 
were transferred to another school. 


Table 888.—Public and Private Schools—Age Distribution of Pupils. 


Public School Pupils. Private School Pupils. 
bk Under | 7 yeas | 14 years under 7 | ? YeaTS | a4 years |, 
7 years, | andor 14, | and over. Total. years. rer 77 and over, | ‘otal. 
Gross ENRoumEnt, DecrmBrR TERM. 
192] 41,938 | 246,136 | 27,154 | 315,228 | 12,770 | 54,294 | 12,248 79,307 
1929 52,943 | 282,517 | 35,870 | 371,330 | 15,758 | 61,844 | 14,799 92,401 
1931 53,120 | 288,730 | 46,031 | 387,881 | 15,552 | 62,693 | 15,777 94,022 


1936 54,098 | 286,525 | 37,092 | 377,715 | 17,119 | 67,641 | 15,972 | 100,732 
1937 53,118 | 280,809 | 36,795 | 370,222 | 16,937 | 68,085 | 16,087 | 101,109 
1938 50,855 | 278,080 | 38,117 | 367,052 | 16,563 | 68,982 | 16,871 | 102,416 


1939 50,805 | 271,519 | 40,810 | 363,134 ) 16,119 | 67,725 | 17,545 | 101,389 
1940 52,698 | 266,643 | 40,436 | 359,777 | 18,202 | 67,396 | 17,565 | 103,163 


Owing to changes in the period of compulsory attendance and in the 
basis of records of enrolment (gross or efféctive), the figures in the fore- 
going table (No. 888) ave not comparable with those for later years. 


The pupils enrolled in the years 1941 to 1948 are classified in the follow- 
ing table in age groups based on the period of compulsory school attend- 
ance current since 1943. The particulars of public school pupils relate to 
effective enrolment at a date in the first week of August in each year, but 
for private school pupils the figures for the four years 1941 to 1944 relate 
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to gross enrolment, December term. The “effective” enrolment is the 
actual enrolment at a date and is exclusive of all pupils believed to have 
left the school. 


Table 889.—Public and Private Schools—Age Distribution of Pupils. 


Public School Pupils. Private School Pupils. 
‘Year: 6 years 6 years i 
ender |and under] 26%e903 | otal. fet |and under] Sets | Total. 
ErrectivE ExXRonuMent 1n AuGust. Gross ENROLMENT—DECEMBER TERM. j 
m8 1941 22,248 | 301,376 | 13,449 | 337,073 9,675 95,644 105,319 
J 1942 21,525 | 298,902 | 12,753 | 333,180 || 10,024 95,591 105,615 


1943 22,060 | 300,295 | 16,305 | 338,660 || 10,611 | 86,412 | 12,791 | 109,814 
1944 23,988 | 296,316 | 18,168 | 338,472 |} 11,348 | 89,671 | 13,618 | 114,637 


EFFECTIVE ENROLMENT 1N AUGUST. 


1946 27,076 | 295,631 | 16,629 | 339,336 || 11, 868 88,192 | 11,710 | 111,770 
1947 30,150 | 299,861 | 15,360 | 345,371 || 12,402 | 89,544 | 11,350 | 113,296 
1948 30,846 | 308,623 | 14,592 354,061 12,854 | 91,774 | 10,743 | 115,371 


Boys | 15,944 | 158,907 8,731 | 183,582 
Girls | 14,902 | 149,716 5,861 | 170,479 


6,265 | 44,261 6,018 56,544 


llS= es tiitcaoee 
1945 25,635 | 295,153 | 18,080 | 338,868 |) 11,757 | 88,489 | 11,595 ) 111,841 
6,589 | 47,513 4,725 58,827 


The increase in the enrolnent of children under six years of age since 
1945 ig mainly due to an increase in births in New South Wales since 1940. 
There is a certain amount of duplication in the gross enrolment figures 
for private schools in the years 1941 to 1944. 


| 

\ 

| 

| Further details of the age and sex distribution of school pupils in 1948 
| are given in the next table; similar particulars for public schools have been 
available since 1941, but they were not collected from private schools prior 
to 1948. 


Table 890.—Public and Private Schools—-Age and Sex Distribution, 
August, 1948. (Effective Enrolment.) 


In Publie and Private 


: In Public Schools, In Private Schools, Schools. 

Age in 

‘Years. 
Boys. Girls. Total. | Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Under 6 .| 15,944 | 14,902 | 30,846 6,265 6,589 | 12,854 | 22,209! 21,491 | 48,700 
6 and under z 20,349 | 19,179 | 39,528 5,097 5,563 | 10,660 | 25,446 | 24,742 | 50,188 
: 7 95 18,902 | 18,082 | 36,984 5,199 5,429 | 10,628 | 24,101 23,511 | 47,612 
8 |, . 5 18,478 | 17,455 | 35,933] 4,760 | 5,075 | 9,835 | 23,238 | 22,530 | 45,768 
: 9 3 10 | 18,189 | 17,184 | 35,373 | 4,864 | 5,203 | 10,067 | 23,053 | 22,387 | 45,440 
10, 11 | 17,769 | 16,840 | 34,609 | 4,957 | 5,366] 10,323 | 22,726 | 22,206 | 44,932 
lls, 12 | 17,639 | 16,755 | 34,394 | 6,169] 5,305] 10,474 | 22,808 | 22,060 | 44,868 
2 ~«,, 13 | 16,982 | 15,896 | 32,878 | 4,989 | 5,541 | 10,530 | 21,971 | 21,487 | 48,408 
13 ~C«, 14 | 15,970 | 14,866 | 30,836 | 4,837] 5,306] 10,143 | 20,807 | 20,172 | 40,979 
! 14 oe 16 14,629 | 13,459 | 28,088 4,389 4,725 9,114 | 19,018 | 18,184 | 37,202 
i 15 and over es 8,731 5,861 | 14,592 6,018 4,725 10; 743 | 14,749 | 10,586 | 25,335 


Total «..| 183,582 | 170,479 hee 56,544 | 58,827 | 115,371 | 240,126 | 229,306 | 469,432 
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With some minor exceptions, the number of pupils in each age group 
from 6-7 years upwards is progressively smaller. This is due mainly to 
fluctuations in the number of births, described elsewhere in this chapter. 


Details of the ages of children in the various classes at public schools 
aré published annually in the report of the Minister for Education. (See 
also pages 1033 and 1086.) 


Pusiic AND PRivarze ScHoOLS—RELIGIONS or PuPILs, 


Particulars of the religion of each child attending a public school are 
obtained upon enrolment, but such information is not available regarding 
pupils of private schools. Any analysis of the religions of school pupils is 
restricted, therefore, to a comparison of the number of children of each 
denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
(irrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices 
of the various religious denominations. 


Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (public and private) during the December term of 
various years is given below. Particulars of the religious denomination of 
public school pupils in 1945 and later years were in respect of individual en- 
rolments for the whole year. The “individual” enrolments consist of distinct 
children who attended a public school during the whole or some portion 
of the year, those who received instruction at more than one public school 
during the year being counted only once, 


Table 891.—Public and Private Schools—Religions of Pupils. 


Public Schools— Children in Private Schools— 
Denomination of Children Enrolled, Denomination of Schools. 


Year. 


ae Roman | Presby- 


England. Catholic. | terian. 


Other Church 
Methodist} Denom- 


i Roman Other Unde- 
inations. || England. 


. Denoni- | nomina- 
Catholic. | inations. | tional, 


GROSS ENROLMENT, DECEMBER TERM. 


1921 | 176,908 85,532 37,497 | 44,210 | 20,991 5,417 63,486 2,004 8,400 
1929 | 210,286 39,614 47,2382 | 49,447 | 24,761 6,220 75,311 3,174 7,696 
1931 | 218.338 ; 42,590 | 49,200] 51,244 | 26,514 5,450 | 79,684 2,579 6,300 
1986 | 213,216 | 41,202 | 47,043 | 49,295 | 26,959 srasa | 02/982 3,516 6,498 
1943 | 205,173 88,047 43,389 | 44,945 | 24,271 6,383 92,382 4,603 6,496 
1944 | 205.324 87,254 42,722 44,865 24,059 7,128 95,136 5,288 7,095 

INDIVIDUAL ENROLMENT, WHOLE YEAR. G2oss ENROLMENT, DECEMBER ‘TERM, 
1945 | 210,216 | 40,287 | 43,926 45,952 | 24,072 7,415 95,199 5,264 7,309 
1946 | 213,508 40,992 | 44,655 46,207 | 24,566 8,058 95,162 5,499 6,769 
1947 | 216,957 | 41,301 44,778 47,036 | 24,939 8,220 96,354 5,877 6,523 
1048 | 220,956 | 41,548 45,594 | 47,902 | 25,3038 8,670 | 99,060 5,970 6,511 


PROPORTION PER CENT, OF ALL PUPILS JANROLLED. 


1921 44-9 9-0 9-5 11-2 5-3 14 16-1 , 21 
1929 45-4 85 10-2 10-7 5:3 1:3 16:2 1:7 
1981 45-3 8-9 10-2 10-6 55 11 16-6 0-5 1'°3 
1936 44:6 8:6 9-8 10-3 5:6 1d 17-9 0-7 14 
1043 44-1 82 9-3 9-6 5-2 14 19:8 10 14 
1944 43-8 8-0 91 9-6 51 15 20-3 141 15 
1945 43-5 83 9-1 9-5 5-0 16 20-3 11 16 
1946 43-7 8-4 9-1 9-5 5-0 1:7 20-0 12 14 
1947 43°8 83 9'0 9°5 51 1:7 20°0 1,2 14 
1048 43'8 82 90 95 50 1:8 20°2 1.2 1'3 
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Of the total enrolment in public schools, children of the Church of 
England constituted 56.1 per cent. in 1921, and 58.0 per cent. in 1948. 
Children of the Roman Catholic faith attending public schools represented 
11,8 per cent. in 1921 and 10.8 per cent. in 1948, Of the total enrolment 
in private schools, children attending Roman Catholic schools constituted 
80 per cent, in 1921, 81.5 per cent. in 1929, and 82.4 per cent, in 1948. 


Pusric aNd Private ScHoots—Savinas Bangs, 


A system of school savings banks in connection with public schools was 
commenced in 1887, and was later extended to private’ schools. 
Deposits are received by the teachers, and an account for each depositor 
ig opened at the local branch or agency of the savings bank. 


At 80th June, 1948, there were 2,598 school savings banks, of which 198 
were at private schools. The number of depositors was 167,220, and the 
balance to credit of accounts was £725,290, as compared with 164,868 
accounts and balance £688,252 at 30th June, 1947. 


Pusxio ScHooLs, 


Some public secondary schools are conducted in conjunction with @ 
primary school, and in the following classification such schools are included 
in both groups. The number of individual schools, excluding evening 
colleges, was 2,617 in 1948, 


Table 892.—Classification of Public Schools. 


Schools Schools 
at end of year. at end of year. 
Type of School. eee ee eee Type of School. 
1946, | 1947, ; 1048. 1046, | 1947. | 1048, 
Primary Education— Secondary Education— 
Public one ee «| 1,850 | 1,820 | 1,821 High nae ue oe b4 57 58. 
Provisional on «| 520] 54d 552 Junior High ri et 9 9 9 
Half-time and Travelling... 5 3 2 Correspondence... fi 1 1 1 
Special (Hospital, Reform- 
atory, ete.) wie wae 20 29 33 
Nursery va 8 10 
Central Schools 

Correspondence... aa 1 1 1 
Intermediate High ie 42 46 46: 

Subsidised aes «| 187 171 118 
Junior Technical .., ies 26 25 25 

1 

Commiercial eon wes 6 6 5 
Home Science tee _ 82 81 29. 
District Rural... ae 15 15 16 
Other Grae fee w| 184 128 125 


Total—Primary XG ..-| 2,608 | 2,576 | 2,587 Total—Secondary .{ 8197 3818] 313 
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Composite courses in secondary education are provided at schools other 
than the secondary schools shown above. In 1948 this type of instruction 
was provided at 1,059 public schools for 2,489 pupils. 


At a number of small country schools not classified in the table as 
secondary, pupils may, with the teachevr’s assistance, secure a year’s course 
ot secondary instruction by means of lesson sheets. (See page 1036.) 


Types of Public Primary Schools. 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in public schools 
classified broadly into three groups:—(a) Primary schools in more or less 
populous centres; (b) schools in isolated and sparsely-settled districts, viz., 
provisional, half-time, subsidised schools, and one travelling school; and 
{c) a correspondence school instructing children so isolated as to be unable 
to attend a school. 


A publie school may be established in any locality wh¢re the attendance 
ef twenty children is assured. In most schools boys and girls are taught 
together. There are five classes of primary schools, viz.: (1) Schools of 
three departments with a total average attendance of more than 750 pupils; 
(2) schools with three departments and less than 750 pupils; or with two 
departments and more than 820 pupils, provided that one of the depart- 
ments is for infants (kindergarten and 1st and 2nd classes); (8) schools 
with two departments and more than 180 pupils; (4) schools with more 
than 85 but not more than 180 pupils; and (5) schools with not more than 
35 pupils. 


Smait schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange for 
the daily conveyance of the pupils to au adjacent school. In such cases the 
teachers and parents and citizens’ associations make arrangements for the 
wansport of the children, and the Department of Education grants a 
subsidy towards the cost of conveyance. The subsidy amounted to £97,328 
in 1947 and £155,416 in 1948. Pupils travelling to school by Government 
transport services are conveyed without charge by trains and at concession 
rates by trams and omnibuses. 


Provisional schools are maintained where there is an average attendance 
of nine pupils and where doubt exists as to the permanence of the settle- 
ment. At the end of 1948 there were 552 such schools in operation, with 
an enrolment of 8,894. 


Half-time schools are established where a number of children sufficient 
4o maintain a minimum attendance of nine pupils can be collected in two 
groups, not more than 10 miles apart. One teacher divides his time 
between the fwo groups, arranging for home-work and preparatory study 
te oecupy the time of each pupil in lis absence from either school. There 
was one half-time school with an enrolment of 16 pupils at the end of 1948. 


In sparsely populated districts where attendance at a public school is 
impracticable, a single family with at least three children of school age 
may establish a subsidised school by engaging a teacher with the approval 
of the Department of Education, or two or more families may combine 
to do so. 


The teacher receives an annual subsidy from the Department of Educa- 
Hon, m addition to the remuneration paid by the parents. In 1948 the sub- 
sidy im the eastern portion of the State was at a minimum rate of 
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£37 10s. per annum, increasing according to the average monthly attendance 
to a maximum of £110 per annum. Elsewhere the minimum rate was £44 
5s. and the maximum £120 per annum. 


The course in subsidised schools is as far as practicable the same as 
in primary schools, and a post-primary course may be given by means 
of leaflets issued by the correspondence school. The schools are subject ta 
inspection by the public school inspectors. Subsidised schools have declined. 
steadily since 1935. There were 118 schools with an average weekly 
enrolment of 994 pupils in 1948, compared with 771 schools and 6,172 
pupils in 1935. 


Correspondence School. 


The Correspondence School with 174 teachers is located in Sydney for 
teaching children residing in various parts of the State who are unable tu 
attend school. 


Pupils are not admitted to the school until they reach the age of six 
years. In 1948 the enrolment wag 4,921 primary and 695 secondary pupils. 
In addition to teaching these children, the correspondence school issues 
leaflets for primary education to subsidised schools and for secondary 
education to small country schools. Educational talks are bro:xdcast each 
week. 


There is reciprocity between the Correspondence Schoo! and the Sydney 
Teclmical College in regard to teaching certain secondary and technical 
subjects by correspondence. 


Primary Education—Courses and Pupils. 


Where facilities are available, primary education in publie schools may 
include nursery training for children aged two to five years and kinder- 
garten training for 5-year-old children. Formal education begins at the 
age of six years, when school attendance becomes compulsory. It is givex 
in six classes and is normally completed when the pupil is about 124 years 
of age; the first two classes comprise the infants’ course. 


At the public nursery schools, children are medically examined on enrol- 
ment and grouped according to age and health. At each schocl provision 
is made for medical attention, The children attend from 9 am. te 
3.30 p.m, with an interval of two hours for rest. Milk and hot midday meals 
are provided. Activities include drawing, painting, handwork and drama- 
tization. In 1948 there were ten public nursery schools in New South 
Wales with a total enrolment of 455. 


Where accommodation is available, kindergarten classes, providing sub- 
stantially the same training as nursery schools, are attached to infants’ 
schools. In the infants’ schools two years’ instruction is given in reading, 
writing, composition and arithmetic, but a part of each day is reserved 
for activities such as occupy children in the nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens, Primary classes—third to sixth inclusive—provide instruction 
in English (with emphasis on speaking, reading, composition and spell- 
ing), social studies (history, civics and geography), mathematies, nafure 
study, arts and crafts (including drawing, music, woodwork, needlework, 
etc.), and physical education. 


The following table shows primary school pupils in classes since 1944, 
based on the effective enrolment on the first Friday of August in each 
year. Subsidised schools are excluded. 
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Table 893.—Public Schools—Pupils Receiving Primary Education, 


According to Sex and Class. 


Effective Enrolment in August. 
Year, Primary Pupils.* All Pupils 
in 
f Public 
one Class 1. | Class 2. | Class 3. | Class 4, | Class 5. | Class 6. | Total. | Schools,* 
— 
Boys. 
4041 9,383 23,933 | 18,422 19,111 19,675 20,735 21,982 183,241 175,866 
1942 9,844 24,046 18,122 18,286 19,114 19,565 21,147 129,624 173,181 
1043 10,208 24,996 18,328 18,037 18,345 19,125 20,290 | 129,329 176,207 
1044 11,129 25,569 19,071 18,112 17,786 18,646 18,641 128,954 176,498 
1045 12,089 25,554 19,670 19,062 18,083 17,718 18,433 130,609 176,480 
1046 12,796 26,100 19,972 19,556 18,847 17,958 17,392 132,616 176,612 
1047 14,875 26,362 20,213 19,665 19,587 18,587 17,506 186,795 179,170 
1948 15,761 28,037 20,560 20,405 19,516 19,313 18,077 141,669 183,582 
GIRLS, 
1941 8,762 21,566 17,056 17,291 18,406 19,418 21,121 123,620 161,207 
1942 8,754 21,714 16,739 17,255 17,370 18,531 20,474 | 120,837 159,999 
1943 9,492 22,295 16,947 16,872 17,210 17,698 20,076 | 120,590 | 162,453 
1044 10,402 22,638 17,670 17,041 16,957 17,418 17,793 | 119,919 161,974 
1046 11,125 23,033 17,967 17,915 17,389 16,948 17,390 | 121,767 162,388 
1046 12,136 23,337 18,381 18,252 17,829 17,183 16,915 | 124,088 | 162,724 
1947 18,835 24,142 18,582 18,642 18,240 17,699 17,100 | 128,240 | 166,201 
1948 14,424 25,361 19,349 19,150 18,610 18,068 17,421 | 132,383 170,479 
TOTAL. 
1941 18,145 45,499 35,478 36,402 88,081 40,153 48,103 | 256,861 337,073 
1042 18,098 45,760 34,361 35,541 36,484 38,098 41,621 | 250,461 333,180 
1043 19,700 47,291 35,275 34,909 85,555 36,823 40,366 | 249,919 | 338,660 
1944 21,531 48,207 36,741 35,153 34,743 36,064 86,484 | 248,873 | 338,472 
4045 23,214 48,587 37,637 36,977 35,472 34,668 85,823 | 252,376 | 338,868 
10946 24,032 49,437 38,353 37,808 36,676 35,136 34,307 | 256,649 | 339,336 
1047 28,710 50,504 38,795 38,307 37,827 36,286 84,606 | 265,035 | 345,371 
1948 30,185 53,398 39,909 39,555 88,126 37,381 35,498 | 274,052 354,061 


* Excluding subsidised schools, t+ Including nursery schools, 


The relatively high enrolment in first class is due to the fact that 
children under six years of age are enrolled in first class for two years 
in succession at schools where there is no provision for kindergarten 


‘classes, 


Between 1941 and 1948, kindergarten and first class pupils increased by 


19,989 or 31.3 per cent. Sixth class pupils declined from 48,108 in 1941 to 
34,807 in 1946, but increased to 35,498 in 1948. There were 12.5 per cent. 
fewer fifth and sixth class pupils in 1948 than in 1941, whereas, in the same 
period, the number of pupils in all other primary classes increased by 
27,568 or 15.9 per cent. Between 1941 and 1944 the total number of primary 
pupils in public schools declined from 256,861 to 248,873, but the number 
increased to 274,052 in 1948, owing to the increased rate of enrolment since 
1948. The proportion of boys to girls has remained fairly constant, boys 
being more numerous than girls by 9,621 in 1941 and by 9,286 in 1948. 


The fluctuations in the enrolment of primary pupils in classes, as shown 
for publie schools in Table 898, are primarily the result of variations in 
the number of births in New South Wales. In particular, the decline 
in fifth and sixth class enrolments between 1941 and 1946 was the result of 
a decline in births during the economic depression of the nineteen-thirties, 
Enrolments in all classes increased in 1947 and 1948 as a result of the steady 
inerease in births since 1984 (see page 1024), 
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The following table shows a classification of primary pupils in pubiie 
‘schools in 1948, according to age and class :— 


Table 894.—Public Schools—Pupils Receiving Primary Education, 
According to Age and Class, 1948. 


Number of Pupils—Effective Enrolment in August, 1948.” 


Age in Years. 


ord Class 1. | Class 2. | Class 8. | Class 4. | Class 5. | Class 6. he 

Wnder 6 ... aes ..-| 26,766 4,074 6 ‘igs fe ves ie 80,846 
6 and under 7 «| 8,242 | 34,859 1,421 5 1 = Nes 39,528 
7 ay 8... ae 184 | 12,191 23,349 1,296 14 Pe aise 36,084 
8 ae 9... Bis 27 1,691 12,422 | 20,530 1,255 8 oe 35,088 
9 a (ee 7 368 | 2,026 | 13,495 | 18379 | 1,165 3 | 35,378 
410 93 ph ee esi 4 131 425 3,013 18,185 | 16,741 1,108 34,607 
11 ‘a 12... nes 2 48 141 761 3,770 | 18,496 | 15,467 33,685 
42 and over bes 3 36 119 525 1,522 5,971 | 18,920 27,006 
Total ae ve] 30,185 53,398 | 39,909 | 39,555 | 38,126 | 387,381 { 35,498 | 274,052 

— 


* Excluding Subsidised Schools, 


Of the sixth-class pupils in August, 1948, 44 per cent. were 11 years of age 
and 58 per cent. 12 years or over. 


Secondary Hducation in Public Schools. 


The principal public schools providing secondary education are classi- 
‘fied as high, central and “secondary” schools. High schools are separate 
units, providing a full secondary course of five years. Central schools are 
primary schools where secondary instruction is provided for two or more 
years and the average attendance in secondary classes is 20 pupils; they 
inelude schools designated as intermediate high, junior technical, home 
‘science, commercial and district rural. “Secondary” schools are separate 
units with a minimum average attendance of 300 pupils, providing second- 
ary instruction for three or more years; they include junior high. schools 
‘(courses up to four years in duration) and, where no primary school is 
attached, home science, commercial and junior technical schools. 


Particulars of the principal types of public secondary schools and the 
‘average weekly enrolment of secondary pupils in each year 1946 to 1948 
‘are shown in the following table; all “secondary” schools, except the 
junior high schools, are included in the figures for central schools. 


Table 895.—Public Schools—Principal Types of Secondary Schools and 
Average Weekly Enrolment. 


1946. 1947, 1048, 
Type of School. 
Average rT, Average Average 
Aenat | Weotle | Beat | Neatly | Ae,of | Avetly 
* | Enrolment. * | Enrolment. * | Enrolment, 
High oe oe aes 54 30,082 57 29,870 58 27,420 
Junior Hig! wee wes 9 3,690 9 3,663 9 38,708 
Central— 
Intermediate High ... 42 9,487 46 9,578 46 10,006 
Comniercial .... ae 6 1,206 6 1,134 5 979 
Junior Technical ake 26 10,164 25 9,270 25 9,245 
Home Science ... bs 32 13,057 31 12,679 29 11,426 
District Rural ... wos 15 2,245, 15 2,092 15 2,159 
*Other ... ase wer 135 8,708 129 8,545 126 8,266 


* Includes Secondary Section of Correspoudence School, 
18647—3 
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In 1948 the five commercial schools included two separate units (or 
“secondary” schools), and the 25 junior technical and 29 home science 
schools included 8 and 10 separate units, respectively. The table above 
does not include subsidised schools with secondary pupils, primary schools 
with an average attendance of less than 20 secondary pupils, or evening. 
colleges. 


Enrolment is competitive at all agricultural high schools and at high, 
junior high and intermediate high schools in the metropolitan area, New- 
castle and Wollongong. Pupils are selected for these schools by special 
departmental committees on the basis of the child’s primary school record, 
intelligence tests, and the recommendation of the principal of the school 
last attended. Pupils for all other public secondary schools are selected by 
the district inspectors on the basis of the pupil’s primary school record 
(including the results of intelligence tests made in fourth, fifth and sixth 
classes). 


Hostels for high school students required to live away from home are 
conducted by the Department of Education at Fast and West Maitland 
and at Albury. Hostels at other places are conducted by local committees 
and are subsidised by the Department. Students living at the hostels 
are required to pay board. 


During the first three years of secondary education, the pupil is required 
to study not less than six nor more than eight subjects, including English 
and either history or social studies or science. The pupil may select the 
other subjects from five groups which include foreign languages, science, 
mathematics, business principles, and a group of eight practical and tech- 
nical subjects (e.g., music, needlework, home economics, woodwork and 
farm mechanics). In the fourth and fifth years, six subjects must be 
studied, one being English and the others selected from not Jess than three 
out of five groups of subjects similar to those set for the first three years, 
except that business principles is replaced by history, social studies and 
economics. Guidance in the selection of courses is given by school coun- 
sellors (see page 1040). 


The junior technical, home science, commercial and rural schools usually 
have special facilities for the study of the practical and technical subjects 
indicated by the designation of the school, but the study of such subjects 
is not confined to these schools; for instancé, commercial courses are 
provided at home science schools. The high schools include two home 
science, three technical and three agricultural. A full secondary course 
of five years is provided at the Conservatorium of Music. Particulars of 
agricultural education in public schools are given on page 1037. 


Since 1920 there has been a steady increase in the provision of facilities 
for secondary education in public schools, and this is reflected in the 
enrolment figures. In 1921 approximately 8 per cent. of all pupils enrolled 
in public schools were receiving secondary education, as compared with 
22 per cent. in 1939 and 26 per cent. in 1944; the proportion declined to 24 
per cent. in 1946 and 28 per cent. in 1948. 


The following table shows secondary pupils in classes since 1941, accord- 
ing to the effective enrolment on the first Friday in August each year. 
Similar details in respect of ¢arlier years are not available on the same 
basis. Secondary pupils at primary schools where the secondary enrol- 
ment is less than 20 are included, but subsidised schools and evening 
colleges are excluded. 
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Table 896.—Public Schools—Pupils Receiving Secondary Education, 
According to Sex and Class. 


Effective Enrolment in August. 
: August. Secondary Pupils.* All 
: in Publ 
in Public 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth * 
Year. Year, Year, Year, Year, Total. Schools, 
Boys. 
“t 1941 19,888 12,871 7,540 1,909 1,417 42,625 175,866 
i 1942 19,366 18,308 7,812 1,782 1,289 43,557 173,181 
1943 20,080 14,493 8,529 2,308 1,468 46,878 176,207 
1944 19,619 14,497 9,054 2,567 1,807 47,544 176,498 
1945 18,439 13,741 9,038 2,657 1,996 45,871 176,480 
1946 18,125 12,982 8,304 2,619 1,966 43,996 176,612 
1947 17,528 12,889 7,696 2,327 1,935 42,375 179,170 
1948 17,720 12,711 7,557 2,166 1,769 41,913 183,582 
GIRLS, 
1941 18,367 11,353 5,957 1,149 761 87,587 161,207 
1942 18,335 12,520 6,484 1,110 713 39,162 159,999 
1943 18,741 13,509 7,267 1,501 845 41,863 162,453 
1944 18,299 13,712 7,844 1,684 1,016 42,055 161,974 
1945 17,115 18,242 7,425 1,673 1,166 40,621 162,388 
1046 16,678 12,380 6,942 1,527 1,164 88,691 162,724 
1947 16,289 12,311 6,736 1,522 1,103 37,961 166,201 
1948 16,545 12,326 6,778 1,359 1,093 38,006 170,479 
Toran, 
1941 37,755 23,724 13,497 3,058 2,178 80,212 337,078 
1942 37,701 25,828 14,296 2,892 2,002 82,719 333,180 
1043 38,821 28,002 15,796 3,809 2,313 88,741 338,660 
1944 37,918 28,209 16,398 4,251 2,823 89,599 338,472 
1945 35,554 26,983 16,463 4,330 3,162 86,492 338,868 
1946 34,803 25 862 15,246 4,146 3,130 82,687 339,336 
1947 33,817 25,200 14,432 3,849 3,038 80,336 345,871 
1048 34,265 25,037 14,330 3,525 2,852 80,009 354,061 


* Subsidised schools and evening colleges are not inchded. 


| These figures indicate that less than half the first year pupils complete 
i three years of secondary instruction in public schools, and less than 10 per 
cent. complete the full course of five years. There were 34,808 first-year 
pupils in 1946 but only 14,330 third-year pupils in 1948, indicating that 
nearly 60 per cent. left between first and third year. The intermediate 
certificate is awarded on completion of three years of the secondary course 
and, as attendance ceases to be compulsory at the age of 15 years, only a 
small proportion of the pupils remain for the full course. 

At public schools, slightly more than half the pupils in the first three years 
of secondary education are boys, and in the fourth and fifth years the 
proportion exceeds 60 per cent. of the total. In 1948, boys comprised 
52.8 per cent. of first-year, 52.7 per cent. of third-year, and 61.6 per cent. 
! of fifth-year pupils. 

The decline in the number of births in the depression years affected to 
some extent the enrolment of first-year pupils in public secondary schools, 
which decreased from 38,891 in 1948 to 33,817 in 1947, and then increased 
slightly to 34,265 in 1948. Second-year pupils declined from 28,209 in 1944 
to 25,037 in 1948, and third-year pupils from 16,463 in 1945 to 14,380 in 
1948. 
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The following table shows secondary pupils in public schools in 1948, 
classified according to age and class :— 


Table 897.—-Public Schools—Pupils Receiving Secondary Education, 
According to Age and Class, 1948. 


Number of Pupils*+—Effective Enrolment in August, 1048. 


Age in Years, ait 

: ‘ f ‘otal 
First Year. |Second Year.) Third Year. |FourthYear.| Fifth Year. Secondary. 
Under 12 ... Por Sea 709 2 ee iva ai 711 
12 and under 18 ... ne 12,566 533 1 aid a 13,100: 
13 93 14... a 14,560 10,083 409 ite ae 25,052" 
14 ‘ay 15... ite 5,905 12,714 7,808 227 2 26,746 
15 Gs 16... ie 405 1,608 5,421 2,183 192 9,809 
16 % Veet aig 19 84 649 991 1,560 3,303. 
17 ss 18... oie 5 10 39 118 941 1,113 
18 and over Tas <a 6 3 3 6 157 1765 
Total ... it ihe 34,265 25,0387 14,330 3,525 2,852 80,009 


* Excluding subsidised schools and evening colleges. 


In August, 1948, 82 per cent. of the secondary pupils at public schools. 
were under the age—15 years—when attendance is no longer compulsory;. 
12 per cent. were 15 years of age, and 6 per cent. were 16 years or over. 
Nearly all the pupils under age 15 and 75 per cent. of those aged 15 years. 
were enrolled in first, second or third-year. The majority of fourth-year 
pupils were aged 15 or 16 years and fifth-year pupils 16 or 17 years, 


Secondary Courses in Country Primary Schools. 


Composite courses are provided at public primary schools in country dis- 
tricts where secondary schools are not readily accessible. The courses lead to 
the intermediate certificate and the Public Service entrance examinations. 


Secondary instruction by means of leaflets ig arranged for children 
attending small country schools who have completed the primary course: 
and are prepared to continue their education for at least one year. 
The subjects of instruction include English, mathematics, languages, art, 
technical subjects (for boys), and home science subjects (for girls). This 
system differs from instruction by correspondence in that the pupil’s 
work is arranged and corrected by the teacher in charge of the school: 


Evening Colleges. 


In 1946, the evening continuation schools, described in issues of the 
Year Book prior to No. 50, were re-organised as Evening Colleges. 
These colleges, maintained by the Department of Education, are designed to: 
meet the needs of adults, as well as younger people who have left school,. 
in respect of general education and cultural and leisure activities. 


An evening college may be established where a regular attendance 
of thirty students per evening can be maintained for three evenings per 
week. In general, the courses of instruction provided at each collége are 
those requested by the students enrolled. Apart from general subjects,. 
such as English, mathematics and science, instruction is given in com- 
mercial subjects, physical education and a wide variety of arts, crafts and! 
hobbies, e.g., dramatic art, dressmaking, weaving and woodwork. Courses 6f 
atudy may be provided for the intermediate certificate, leaving certificate 


i 
{ 
| 
“| 
| 
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and Public Service examinations. No fees are charged. School buildings 
and equipment are made available, but students provide their own’ 
materials. 


In 1948 there were 27 evening colleges with an enrolment of approxi- 
mately 7,000 pupils. 

The following is the record of enrolment and attendance at evening 
colleges :— . 
Table 898.—Evening Colleges. 


Number Average Weekly Enrolment. Average Weekly Attendance, 
Year, of — 

maveners Males. Females, Total. Males. Temales, Total. 
1921 46 2,876 821 3,697 2,239 531 2,770 
1931 45 3,843 1,621 5,464 3,090 1,288 4,378 
1936 36 3,071 1,106 4,177 2,412 838 3,250 
1941 30 2,223 540 2,763 1,689 372 2,061 
1942 30 1,212 168 1,380 920° 105 1,025 
1943 28 1,201 190 1,391 789 116 905 
1944 28 1,174 318 1,492 835 157 992 
1945 26 1,281 384 1,665 831 160 991 
1946 24 1,654 1,101 2,755 1,098 632 1,730 
1947 25 2,075 1,750 3,825 1,863 | 1,105 2,468 


The enrolment at evening colleges declined from 4,177 in 1936 to 1,880 
in 1942, but increased to 2,755 in 1946 and 7,000 in 1948, following a 
re-organisation of the curricula. Women comprised 46 per cent. of the 
total enrolment in 1947, as compared with only 28 per cent, in 1945. 
Similar details of enrolments in 1948 are not available, 


Agricultural Education. 


The Government of New South Wales maintains three agricultural high 
schools, viz., the Yanco Agricultural High School (750 acres) in the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area; the Hurlstone Agricultural High School 
(895 acres) at Glenfield, 28 miles from Sydney; and the Farrer Memorial 
High School (270 acres) at Nemingha, 7 miles from Tamworth. The 
schools at Yanco and Nemingha aré mainly for resident pupils, and the 
Glenfield school is for day and resident pupils. 


The course at these schools extends over five years, with an examination 
for the intermediate certificate at the end of three years, and for the 
leaving certificate at the conclusion of the course. Successful candidates 
at the intermediate certificate examination may gain entrance to the 
Hawkesbury and Wagga Agricultural Colleges; those successful at the ex- 
aminatious for the leaving certificate may qualify for matriculation at the 
University or for scholarships at Teachers’ Colleges. The average weekly 
enrolment at the Agricultural High Schools in 1948 was 792, viz., 416 at 
Hurlstone, 226 at Yanco, and 150 at Farrer. 

Courses in agriculture are also given in other public secondary schools. 

In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture a system of junior 
farmer clubs has been established in country centres. The majority of 
members are school pupils and instruction is given by State teachers. 
Advisory committees and district councils assist in organising competitions 
and demonstrations and in preparing exhibits for agricultural shows, 
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At the end of 1948 there were 318 clubs with 9,141 members, of whom 
9,554 had left school. Girls, as well as boys, belong to the clubs; the 
ages of members range from 10 to 21 years. 


School Forestry, 


Portions of State forests or Crown lands may be set apart for the purpose 
of enabling pupils of public schools to acquire some knowledge of scientific 
forestry and sylviculture. The control and management of each school 
forest area is vested in a trust consisting of the inspector of public schools 
for the district as chairman, the teacher of the school as deputy-chairman, 
and two members nominated by the Parents and Citizens’ Association. The 
trust may sell the products of the area, and any surplus over expenses may 
be used for educational purposes as determined by the Minister for 
Education. 


“Opportunity” Classes and Special Schools. 


The Department of Education maintains a number of special schools 
and classes for children who, because of ability below or above average 
or because of some physical disability or other special circumstances, would 
be handicapped in a normal class. 


For primary school pupils there are “opportunity” classes, classified as 
“A.” “B” “C? and “D.” Opportunity “A” classes, for children who 
are sub-normal but educable, are attached to primary schools in 
the metropolitan area, and, within limits fixed by their ability to 
travel without supervision, children may be admitted from adjacent 
schools, Enrolment is limited to 22 pupils per class so that individual 
attention may be given to each pupil. A syllabus is not fixed and a large 
measure of discretion is left to the teacher. Participation in the corporate 
school life is encouraged. Children are usually admitted at age about 
9 years and remain until about 1384 years. In 1948 there were 15 opportunity 
“A” classes with a total enrolinent of 348. For children of the type 
enrolled in opportunity “A” classeg there is also a special residential 
school at Glenfield. The school serves partly as a demonstration centre 
and individual instruction is given with emphasis on handicrafts. The 
enrolment in 1948 was 64 boys and 48 girls. 


Opportunity “B” classes have been organised in a nuinber of primary 
schools in urban areas for children of normal capacity but backward on 
account of illness, irregular attendance or late enrolment, etc. The object 
of the treatment in the “B” classes is to enable the pupil to return to 
his normal primary class; enrolment is limited to 22 pupils per class. 
In 1948 there were 44 opportunity “B” classes with a total enrolment of 
968. 


Opportunity “O” classes are for primary school children of superior 
ability. The pupils are selected by means of scholastic and intelligence 
tests from the pupils between 9} and 11 years of age in 4th and 5th 
classes. The children are enrolled for two years and grouped in classes 
limited to 35 pupils under special teachers. The subjects of study are 
those of the normal 5th or 6th class, but treatment is more advanced and 
there is opportunity for a variety of related activities. In 1948 there were 
28 opportunity “C” classes with a total enrolment of 980 pupils, attached 
to 9 centres in the metropolitan area. 


Opportunity “D” classes, of which there are seven in Sydney and one in 
Neweastle, are for children who are backward because of partial deafness. 
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Tach class is limited to ten pupils and is attached to the infants’ depart- 
ment of a primary school. The children are equipped with individual hear- 
_ ing aids and are instructed in lip-reading. The object of the treatment is 

to enable the pupils to return to their normal classes. The total enrolment 
in opportunity “D” classes in 1948 was 62. 


In addition to those described above there are opportunity 7th classes 
for pupils above 12} years of age who are considered unlikely to benefit 
from the normal secondary courses or from a repetition of 6th class work. 
In the smaller country central schools, where numbers are insufficient tu 
form an opportunity 7th class, children of this type are taught by meaus 
of a special correspondence course under the supervision of one of the 
teachers of the school. The syllabus for the opportunity 7th class is 
designed for pupils who are slow to learn. In 1948 there were opportunity 
7th classes in 48 schools in the metropolitan area; in other districts there 
were 73 classes and 24 groups within normal classes. The total enrolment 
in these classes was 7,611. 


There is an Activity or Handicraft school at Enmore for boys of second- 
ary school age of average ability who have completed the primary course, 
but whose work, particularly in academic subjects, is not in keeping with 
their ability. The curriculum includes general subjects, but a large pro- 
portion of the time is devoted to handicrafts, drawing aud hobbies. The 
enrolinent in 1948 was 168. 


At certain hospitals the Department of Education maintains schools for 
children likely to remain in hospital for a long period. In December, 1948, 
there were 15 hospital schools with a total enrolment of 259 boys and 
235 girls. 

An Act was passed in 1944 to provide for the education and compulsory 
school attendance of children who, by reason of blindness or other infirmity, 
are not capable of being educated by ordinary methods. In February, 
1948, the Wahroonga School for the Blind was proclaimed a “special 
school” under the Act, and the whole of New South Wales was proclaimed 
the district for that school. As a result of the proclamation, attendance at 
school is now compulsory for blind children throughout the State between 
the ages of six and fifteen years. The school at Wahroonga is maintained 
by the Department and is closely associated with the residential institution 
maintained by the New South Wales Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and 
Blind on the same property. In 1948 the school had 35 pupils (15 boys and 
20 girls), of whom 31 were boarders; there were 5 full-time and 2 part- 
time teachers. 

A sight-saving class has been established at a metropolitan public school 
for children with defective but sufficient sight to benefit from special visual 
methods of instruction. Children with defects of speech may receive 
remedial treatment from speech therapists of the School Medical Service. 

The Department of Education provides teachers for schools at 15 child 
welfare homes. 

Particulars of private schools for blind and deaf mutes are given on 
page 1045. 


Pre-apprenticeship and Pre-employment Classes, 


Pre-apprenticeship and pre-employment classes for selected pupils—boys 
and girls—who have completed two years of a post-primary course are 
eonducted at certain teclinical colleges (sce page 1054), The intermediate 
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examination is taken after the first year’s study; in the second yedr the 
boys are prepared for the electrical, mechanical, or building trades cr for 
commerce and the girls for commercial work (following a special pre- | 
vocational curriculum). During 1948, 889 boys and 8 girls were enrolled. 


Physical Education. 


Physical education is compulsory for all pupils in public schools. There 
is a Director of Physical Education under the Director-General of Educa- 
tion, and a course of training for teachers is provided at the Sydney 
Teachers’ College. 


Two forty-minute periods are set aside each week for physical training, 
and one full afternoon for sport. School camps for pupils over 11 years 
of age are held throughout the year at National Fitness centres at Broken 
Bay, Lake Macquarie and elsewhere. Weekly swimming classes are con- 
ducted each summer. In 1947-48, the number of children taught to swim 
was 20,418, including 8,708 in the vacation swimming class. The Public 
Schools’ Amateur Athletic Association, which has about fifty branches 
throughout the State, organises inter-school sport and athletic competi- 
tions, 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


In the public school system there is a staff of School Counsellors, con- 
sisting of teachers trained in psychology, to assist teachers and parents 
in the selection of suitable school courses for the children and to help 
those with special difficulties. A counsellor visits the primary schools in 
his district. Systematic psychological tests are applied to the fourth and 
higher classes, and a record is kept in respect of each child for guidance 
purposes. 


Attached to each public secondary school is a Careers Adviser to assist 
parents and pupils in the selection of the pupil’s future vocation. Voca- 
tional guidauce is given to pupils of both public and private schools by 
the Director of Youth Welfare in the Department of Labour and Industry 
and Social Welfare. 


In 1948 there were 20 school counsellors in the metropolitan area and 
18 at other centres. 


Hducational Aids. 


Educational aids employed in schools include school broadcasts, still 
and motion films, film strips and school libraries. In the case of public 
schools, equipment is provided mainly by the Parents and Citizens’ 
Associations, with the assistance of a 20 per cent. subsidy from the 
Department of Education in respect of the purchase price of film projectors 
and library books. 


The School Broadcasts Advisory Council, which arranges school broad- 
casts, consists of representatives of the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, the Department of Education, and the teachers of public and private 
schools. At the end of 1948 there were approximately 2,000 receiving sets 
in use in public schools. 


The Department of Education assumes responsibility for the main- 
tenance of film projectors in public schools and the purchase and loan of 
films. At the end of 1948 approximately 1,886 motion films, including some 
produced by the Department, were available for distribution to schools, 
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and there were 295 sound and 75 silent motion film projectors in 365 public 
schools. The amount of the film subsidy in the year ended 30th June, 1948, 
was £4,367. 


Usually there is a library at each public school in the metropolitan area 
and larger towns, and for the smaller schools a central library from which 
boxes of books may be lent to the schools in the district. The libraries 
are in charge of teachers trained in library work. In 1948 there were 
63 district units under the central library scheme. There were also 1,842 
libraries with 653,376 volumes in public primary schools and 100 libraries 
with 231,895 volumes in public secondary schools. Subsidies paid by the 
Department during the year ended 30th June, 1949, amounted to £2,197. 


Religious Instruction in Public Schools. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instructiom 
may be given in public schools by visiting ministers and teachers of" 
religious bodies for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and” 
the following table indicates the number of lessons in special religious . 
instruction given in public schools during the past six years. 


Table 899.—Religious Instruction in Public Schools, 


Number of Lessons, 
Denomination, 
1943, 1944, 19465, 1946, 1947, 1048, 
Church of England ia 66,706 68,059 64,480 71,252 76,229 76,067 
Roman Catholic oe 22,435 23,891 23,628 24,811 26,567 26,430 
Presbyterian wea ise 26,203 26,295 25,231 28,087 29,977 29,317 
Methodist ... ee ais 31,637 31,558 30,555 33,622 34,735 34,859. 
Other Denominations wie 19,600 20,404 20,339 23,021 24,272 23,905. 
Total... «| 166,671 170,207 164,242 _ 180,703 191,780 190,668 


The number of religious lessons given in public schoolg in 1948 was 15, 
per cent, greater than in 1948, 


ducation of Migrants. 


Evening classes, with a minimum enrolment of six students have beer ' 
established for adult migrants by the Department of Education. ‘ Generally 
the classes are held in schools and are attached to evening colleges where 
practicable. Instruction is given in Elementary English and Civics, and | 
usually continues for each migrant for approximately one year or ail 
the migrant has acquired sufficient knowledge of English for general pur- 
poses. In 1949 there were approximately 2,500 migrants attending classes, - 


Migrant children residing in school districts are normally enrolled in 
public schools. In Holding Camps established ‘for migrants by the Com- 
monwealth, special schools are provided, as part of the State educational 
system, for migrant children of primary school age. Migrant camp children 
of secondary school age attend accessible secondary schools. 


Privatr ScHoots. 


The position of private schools in the education system of the State hag 
been discussed at the beginning of this chapter. 
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Children of statutory school age must be provided with efficient educa- 
tion, and a school is not recognised as efficient unless it is certified by 
the Minister for Education, who takes into account the standard of instruc- 
tion, the qualifications of the teachers, the suitability of the school 
premises, and the general conduct of the school. This provision applies to 
both primary and secondary schools where children of statutory ages are 
educated. The conditions upon which benefits under the Bursary Endow- 
meut Act are extended to private secoudary schools involve similar inspec- 
tion and certification, and nearly all of them have been registered by the 
Department of Education. The standards of instruction required of private 
schools are the samé as those of public schools of similar grade. 


The total number of private schools certified by the Minister for Educa- 
tion in 1948 was 720. Of these, 128 were registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act as qualified to provide the full secondary course, and 
99 as qualified for the education of secondary pupils to the intermediate 
certificate stage. 


The Roman Catholic School System. 


The Roman Catholic schools comprise the largest group of private 
schools in New South Wales. They are organised to provide a complete 
school system of religious and secular education, comprising kindergarten, 
primary, and secondary schools; and there are two Roman Catholic 
colleges within the University of Sydney. Special schools are maintained 
for the training of deaf mutes and the blind (see page 1045), as well as 
orphanages and refuge schools. There are also the training centres of the 
religious communities and seminaries for the education of the clergy, but 
particulars of these are not included in the statistics of schools. 


The Roman Catholic school system is organised on a diocesan basis 
in eight dioceses in New South Wales. Supervision is exercised by the 
Bishop through clerical and lay inspectors in each diocese, and a Director 
of Catholic Education, appointed by the Bishops, is charged with general 
supervision. 


The majority of the schools are parochial primary schools for the ¢duca- 
tion of children from 6 to 15 years of age; at many of them secondary 
education to the intermediate certificate standard is provided—especially 
jn country districts—if a Catholic secondary school is not available. These 


-gchools are parochial property and the parochial authorities are responsible 


for the buildings, maintenance, repairs and equipment. The cost is 


provided only to a small extent by school fees, and these are supplemented 
“by parochial collections and voluntary contributions. 


Secondary education, usually the five years’ course leading to the leaving 


-eertificate examination, is provided at boarding colleges and sécondary day 


schools for boys and for girls, and there are day schools where the course 
leads to the intermediate certificate examination. The secondary schools 
are registered under the Bursary Endowment Act; in secular subjects they 
follow the curricula of the Department of Education and they are subject 
to inspection by the departmental inspectors. As a general rule, the 
secondary schools are the property of the religious communities who conduct 
them aud are supported by the fees charged. In association with some of 
the secondary schools for boys, a separate primary school, which is parochial 
property, is conducted for boys from 9 to 15 years of age by the same 
community as the secondary school. At the secondary day schools for 


- 
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girls there is, in many localities, a primary department for the elementary 
education of pupils who proceed to the secondary courses, and the fees 
are charged at a higher scale than in parochial primary schools. 


Commercial and technical training is provided in connection with the 
secondary day schools, and in some separate institutions; and there are 
commercial schools for boys and for girls in Sydney. At two institutions— 
one at Lismore and the other at Campbelltown—theoretical and practical 
study of agriculture is combined with the regular secondary course; farm 
training is also given at the Westmead Home for orphan boys. In all the 
orphanages special attention is given to training the boys and girls in 
some trade or occupation as a means of future livelihood, and at the West- 
mead Home there is a fully equipped printing shop where boys are trained 
in this skilled trade. Home science is a usual subject: in the girls’ secondary 
schools; needlework and art form part of the ordinary curriculum, and 
tuition is given in vocal and instrumental music. 


The pupils of the Roman Catholic schools attend the public examinations 
described on page 1046, as well as examinations conducted by the diocesan in- 
spectors at the end of the primary and the intermediate stages. On the 
results of these examinations, scholarships and bursaries are awarded. 

The teaching staffs are, with few exceptions, members of religious 
communities. Information relating to their training for teaching is shown 
on page 1051. 


Private Schools, Teachers and Pupils. 


The following table shows particulars of the private schools of each 
denomination in 1947 and 1948, Schools attached to charitable iustitutious 


are included. 


Table 900.—Private Schools—Teachers and Pupils. 


1947. 1948, 

Gross Gross 

Classification. ieee Bnrol- Cas le 
Enrol- | ment. , | Enrol- ment, 
Schools. |Teachers | ont in Decem« Schools. Teachers | vent in | Decem- 

August, ber August. ber 

Term. Term. 
Undenominational ves 75 351 6,184 6,629 70 335 5,927 6,532 
Roman Catholic ... 575 8,154 | 93,287 | 96,354 579 8,168 | 94,971 99,060 
Church of England 46 455 8,152 8,220 43 477 8,590 8,670 
Presbyteriau . 12 173 3,273 8,295 11 174 3,367 3,388 
Methodist ... 5 98 1,778 1,787 5 101 1,865 1,875 
Lutheran ... tee wee 2 2 40 40 2 2 4d 44 
Seventh Day Adventist ... 7 25 449 464 8 24 447 478 

Theosophical eat 1 5 31 30 ae rie ee ihe 

Christian Science 1 7 87 89 1 8 95 99 
Hebrew woe 1 5 65 66 1 5 65 65 
Total... ave one 725 4,275 | 113,296 | 116,974 720 4,204 | 115,371 | 120,211 


The number of teachers, as shown in the table, does not include those 
who visit schools to give tuition in special subjects only, because many of 
them give instruction in more than one school. The actual number of 
private school teachers is not recorded. 


Fees are usually charged at private schools, but they vary considerably 
in amount. In some denominational schools the payment of fees is to 
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some exteut voluntary, and a number of scholarships and bursaries have 
been provided by private subscription for the assistance of deserving 
students. Some of the private schools are residential. There were 98,470 
day scholars and 14,826 boarders in August, 1947, and 100,580 day scholars 
and 14,791 boarders in August, 1948. 


The following statement shows the number of secondary pupils enrolled 
in private schools, as indicated in the returns for 1922 (the first year for 
which the particulars are available) and later years. The form of return 
was changed in 1945 in respect of the definition of secondary pupils and 
type of enrolment; therefore particulars for 1945 and later years are not 
comparable with those for earlier periods. 


Table 901.—Private Schools—Secondary Pupils. 


Secondary Pupils Inrolled in Secondary Pupils Enrolled in 
Private Schools, Private Schools, 

Year. Y Year, 

Boys. Girls, Total, Boys. | Gtris, | Total, 

Gross ENROLMENT, DECEMBER TERM EFFECTIVE ENROLMENT IN AUGUST. 

1922 5,705 5,954 11,659 1945 16,182 16,480 82,662, 
1931 8,365 8,068 16,433 1946 16,027 15,910 31,037 
1941 12,423 11,723 24,146 1947 15,822 15,845 31,667 
1943 14,281 13,683 27,914 1948 16,090 16,068 82,158 
1944 15,653 14,086 29,739 


Secondary instruction is given in a high proportion of private schools, 
including 227 registered under the Bursary Endowment Act (see page 1047), 


Prior to 1945, secondary pupils were defined in the enrolment returns as 
those following a course of instruction similar to that of the public 
secondary schools, and pupils who were not following the full secondary 
course were omitted. Since 1945, the returns have included all pupils 
above the primary stage, 2.e., above sixth class. 


The number of secondary pupils in August, 1948, viz., 32,158, repre- . 
sented 28 per cent. of all pupils enrolled in private schools. Slightly more 
than half those studying secondary courses were boys, 


Private Schools—Kindergartens and Nurseries. 


The Kindergarten Union maintains free kindergartens, nursery schools 


and playgrounds in Sydney and Newcastle for children undeyv statutory 


school age. In August, 1948, there were thirty-two schools with an 
effective enrohnent of 1,747 pupils. The’ organisation receives a State 
subsidy of £10,000 per annum. 

The Sydney Day Nursery aud Nursery Schools Association conducts 
fourteen nursery schools for children between the ages of two and six 
years; in 1948 the effective enrolment was 797. Attached to these schools 
are six day nurseries for children between one month and two years of 
age. In 1946-47 the Association received as subsidy £13,000 from the State, 
£650 from the Commonwealth, and £1,502 from municipal councils; child- 
yen’s fees amounted to £8,949, 

For children of pre-school age there are numerous small kindergartens 
and nursery schools not attached to public or private schools or the 
associations described above. Statistics of these small kindergartens and 
nurseries are not collected. 
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Private Schools for Deaf, Dumb and Blind. 


The education of deaf and dumb children is undertaken at a school 
conducted by the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, which 
is endowed by the State. In August, 1948, there were 244 children in the 
Institution’s school. 


Deaf mutes are trained at two Roman Catholic institutions, one at 
Waratah for girls, with 60 inmates in August, 1948, and the other at 
Castle Hill, where 80 boys were enrolled. There were twenty-two children 
‘at a Roman Catholic school for blind children at Homebush. 


The Samuel Cohen Kindergarten at Pyrmont serves children of pre- 
school age who are deficient in hearing. Approximately forty children 
attended the kindergarten in 1948. 


Private Schools for Crippled Children. 


The Spastic Centre at Mosman (Sydney) was established in 1945 for the 
eare and training of children suffering from infantile cerebral palsy. 
Therapeutic treatment and training in ordinary school subjects are pro- 
vided, and four teachers are supplied by the Department of Education, 
‘Transport between home and the Centre is provided by the institution. 
Children and young people are accepted from 5 to 25 years of age, and the 
total enrolment in 1948 was 81. The Centre is supported chiefly by public 
‘donations, and the total expenditure in 1948 was £19,666, 


The New South Wales Society for Crippled Children conducts four 
‘schools for crippled children in the metropolitan area. In 1949, the total 
enrolment at these schools was 63. 


Enrolment in Private Schools, 


A comparative statement of the enrolment in certified private schools 
is shown below. The enrolment at the kindergarten and nursery schools 
described above is not included. 


Table 902.—Private Schools—Gross Enrolment during December Term. 


Pupils on ‘Roll during December Term. 


Year Un- Seventh Other Total 
. | Roman | Church of| Presby- A A 
denomina- ‘ ; Methodist.) Day Lutheran.) Denom- | Private 
tional, Catholic. | England, | terian. Adventist. inations. | Schools, 
a ee aes i 
1921 8,400 63,486 5,417 788 605 301 61 259 79,307 
1029 7,760 75,311 6,220 1,599 1,074 311 76 50 92,401 
1031 6,339 79,684 5,459 1,235 890 310 105 fez 94,022 
1038 6,546 86,238 5,622 2,082 1,049 670 86 1238 | 102,416 
1939 6,211 85,761 5,444 2,104 1,050 655 63 101 101,389 
1040 6,505 87,206 5,476 2,215 1,119 372 82 98 | 103,163 
1041 6,849 88,827 5,757 2,263 1,110 366 68 79 | 105,819 
1042 6,169 89,259 6,098 2,277 1,159 498 70 85 105,615 
1043 6,496 92,332 6,383 2,590 1,412 467 71 63 | 109,814 
1944 7,095 95,136 7,123 3,034 1,525 494 86 144 114,637 
1946 7,309 95,199 7,415 2,945 1,625 476 72 146 | 115,187 
1946 6,769 95,162 8,058 3,120 1,694 460 57 168 | 115,488 
1047 6,629 96,354 8,220 3,295 1,787 464 40 185 116,974 
1048 6,532 99,060 8,670 3,388 1,875 478 44 164 420,211 


Of the total enrolment at private schools in 1948, Roman Catholic schools 
accounted for 82 per cent., Church of England schools 7 per cent., and 
undenominational schools 5 per cent. 
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ScHooL EXAMINATIONS. 


To test the proficiency of students in secondary schools, a system of 
public examinations has been organised by the Department of Education 
in co-operation with private secondary schools and the University, where 
appropriate certificates issued by the Department are accepted as evidence 
of educational qualification. ‘he University also holds an annual matricula- 
tion examination, on the results of which a number of University scholar- 
ships and prizés are awarded. 


The regulations of the Department of Education provide for the issue of 
certificates which mark definite stages in the progress of secondary school 
pupils. The intermediate certificate marks the satisfactory completion of 
the first three years of the secondary course in public and private schools. 
From 1949 it will be issued subject to satisfactory attendance, conduct 
and application to studies, and a pass in at least four subjects at an internal 
examination at each school; there will be a public (or external) examination 
for pupils not attending school. Prior to 1949, the requirements included 
satisfactory school work in four subjects and a pass in two out of three 
subjects at a public examination. 


At the leaving certificate examination, which is held at the close of the 
five years of the secondary course, candidates may not take more than six 
subjects nor more than eight papers. A pass in four subjects is required 
for the issue of the leaving certificate. An appropriate pass at the leaving 
certificate examination may qualify a student for matriculation at the 
University. 


The intermediate and leaving certificates are generally accepted as proof 
of sufficient educational qualification for admission to the State and 
Commonwealth Public Services (with a supplementary examination), the 
teaching profession, banks, and kindred bodies. 


The following statement relates to the number of candidates for the 
intermediate and leaving certificates during the six years ended 1948 :— 


Table 903.—Schoo] Examinations. 


Intermediate Certificate. Leaving Certificate. 

Year. Passes, Passes. 
Candidates, Candidates. 
No. Proportion. No. Proportion. 
per cent. per cent. 

1943 20,157 16,346 81-1 4,380 3,600 82:2 
1944 21,097 16,460 78-0 5,399 4,248 78:7 
1945 20,985 16,710 79-6 6,125 4,540 741 
1946 19,811 15,990 80-7 6,116 4,844 79-2 
1947 19,245 15,483 80-4 6,512 4,684 719 
1948 19,148 15,554 81-2 6,207 4,635 74:7 


ScHoLARSHIPS AND BuRSARIES. 


It ig the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secon- 
dary and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries. These 
are supplemented by privately endowed scholarships, etc. 
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Bursary Endowment Act. 


By the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and amendments, provision is 
amade for State bursaries tenable in approved public or private secondary 
schools, in technical colleges and in the University of Sydney. The Act 
is administered by a board, consisting of two representatives each of the 
University of Sydney, the Department of Education, and private secondary 
schools registered under the Act. The award of bursaries is subject to a 
condition that the applicant’s family income does not exceed a prescribed 
amount. This amount (in 1949), for a family of three or fewer dependants, 
ranged from £400 per annum in the case of bursaries awarded on the results 
of the bursary examination (at:the end of the primary course) to £700 per 
annum in the case of bursaries awarded on the results of the leaving 
certificate examination. 


The bursaries awarded and accepted in 1948 (on the results of the 
examinations at the end of 1947) were ag follows:—290 tenable for five 
years—123 at public high schools and 167 at private schools; 8 for two 
years in pre-apprenticeship (technical) classes; 801 upon results of the 
intermediate certificate examination, tenable for two years; and 38 tenable 
at the University of Sydney. In addition, 6 bursaries were accepted for 
various courses at the technical colleges. 


The bursaries tenable at the University are awarded at the leaving 
certificate examination to candidates under 19 years of age, whose parents’ 
means are inadequate for the expeuse of a University education. 


The number of pupils holding bursaries at 380th June, 1948, was 1,862, 
viz., 1,741 attending courses of secondary education, 20 enrolled at technical 
eolleges and 101 at the University. These numbers are exclusive of 23 
war bursaries. 


The annual monetary allowances payable to bursars in terms of the 
Bursary Endowment Act at 80th June in each year 1948 to 1948 were as 
follows :— 


Table 904.—Bursary Endowment Act—Bursars and Annual Allowances.* 


Rates of Allowances and Number of Bursars. 


At 30th 
June, rg ae a £20 ae £35 and £60 £75 ae 
10 nnder £2 under £35 under £45 . otal. 

per annum. | per annum. | per annum. | per annum, | Pe num. | per annum. 


1943 ses 711 716 331 155 42 1,955 
1944 as3 599 730 348 166 34 1,877 
1945 1 622 724 341 159 40 1,887 
1946 aes 594 724 347 172 40 1,877 
1947 1 628 761 350 172 37 1,949 
1948 eee 612 757 300 167 26 1,862 


* Exclusive of allowances for textbooks, etc. 


Bursars attending courses of secondary instruction and those following 
University courses are allotted grants for text-books. At 30th June, 1948, 
the maximum amounts were:—Secondary bursars in the first, second and 
third years 30s. per annum, and in the fourth and fifth years 50s. per 
annum; and University bursarg £7 10s. per aynum. 
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War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for childrem 
of incapacitated and deceased soldiers, The number in operation at 30th 
June, 1948, was 23, each bursar receiving £10 per annum. The total num- 
ber awarded since they were initiated in 1916 was 3,264. 


Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. 


The Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme, administered by the Repatria-- 
tion Commission, applies to children of deceased and incapacitated ex- 
servicemen. The scheme takes two forms: (a) assistance to children under: 
the age of 13 years by way of a refund of school requisites and fares; and 
(b) assistance to children aged 13 years or over in the form of a regular: 
allowance for secondary education, technical training, and in some cases, 
for University education. In New South Wales the number of applications. 
for: assistance approved in 1947-48 was 2,014 (including 1,377 for children 
under 18 years of age and 637 for those aged 18 or over. Of the total 
number of applications approved, 1,731 were for children of servicemen of 
the 1939-45 war and the balance for those of servicemen of the 1914-18 war. 
Commonwealth expenditure on the scheme in New South Wales was: 
£58,629 in 1946-47 and £74,898 in 1947-48, 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College—Bursartes, etc. 


Eight bursaries, tenable at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College witly 
exemption from education and maintenance fees up to £70 per annum, are 
awarded annually on the results of the intermediate certificate examina- 
tion; four of these bursaries are provided by the Department of Agriculture 
and four by the Department of Education. In addition, a number of. 
scholarships at the college are awarded by various organisations. 


The Department of Agriculture also provides cadetships at the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College for the training of junior livestock officers. 
The cadetships are tenable for periods varying from one to three years,. 
and they cover fees and expenses up to £80 per annum, with an allowance: 
of £25 per annum, The cadets must enter into a bond to serve the Depart- 
ment for ai least three years after obtaining’ the Hawkesbury Diploma of 
Agriculture, 


Technical College Scholarships, etc. 


Scholarships, conferring free tuition, are awarded annually on the results: 
of the intermediate and leaving certificate examinations, for various: 
courses at the technical colleges. In addition, a number of scholarships,. 
entitling the holder to higher technical instruction free of charge, is- 
awarded on the results of technical college examinations. In 1948 forty-six 
scholarships were awarded on the results of the intermediate and twenty- 
two on the leaving certificate examinations held in 1947, Other technical 
college scholarships awarded numbered fifty-eight. 


A number of bursaries for technical college courses is awarded each 
year by the Bursary Endowment Board (see page 1047). 


University of Technology—Scholarships, etc. 


Certain Government Departments and business firms select junior officers 
for free training at the University of Technology. Students selected receive’ 
a living allowance and their University fees, 
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In addition, 15 scholarships are available each year in Mining Engineer- 
ing. Twelve of these are given by the Joint Coal Board aud three by the 
New South Wales Combined Colliery Proprietors’ Association. If the 
studeut is living at home, the value of each scholarship is £156 in the first 
year, £182 in the second year, £208 in the third year, and £234 in the fourth 
year. There is an additional allowance of £56 per annum if the student 
lives away from home, and each student is entitled to £35 per annum for 
fees and books. 


Students at the University of Technology may apply for assistance under 
the Commonwealth Scheme of Financial Assistance (see page 1070). 


University of Sydney—Eahibitions, Scholarships, ete. 


Two hundred public exhibitions, conferring exemption from the payment 
of matriculation, tuition and degree fees, are awarded annually by the 
Sénate of the University on the results of the leaving certificate examina- 
tion. Half of these exhibitions are allotted to candidates in order of 
merit, and in allotting the balance the income of the candidate and his 
family is taken into account. Matriculation scholarships are awarded by 
the Senate and by the University colleges from private foundations, A 
number of University bursaries is awarded each year by the Bursary 
Endowment Board (see page 1047). Two scholarships, tenable at the Uni- 
versity, with an allowance of £100 per annum ‘or two years, and one with 
an allowance of £80 per annum for three years, may be awarded annually 
to diploma students of the Sydney Technical College, 


In each year the Public Service Board of New South Wales selects 
a number of junior officers for free University training. The trainee 
receives an allowance of £112 per annum for the first two years and £156 
per annum thereafter if living at home, or £120 and £168 per annum, 
respectively, if living away from home. The University fees are paid by 
the State. The trainee is required to enter into a bond in the sum of £500 
to continue in the public service for a period of five years after obtaining his 
degree. 

Particulars of teachers’ college scholarships and of Commonwealth 
assistance to university students and reconstruction trainees are described 
elsewhere in this chapter. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
State Teachers’ Colleges. 


Four colleges were maintained by the State during 1948 for the train- 
ing of teachers for public schools, viz., Sydney (in the University grounds), 
Balmain, Armidale, and Wagga (wholly residential). <A fifth college wag 
opened at Newcastle in 1949, 


Scholarships are awarded by the Department of Education on the results 
of the leaving certificate examination for a period of training which is 
usually two years for primary school teachers and from three to five years 
‘for secondary school teachers. University graduates may be awarded a 
scholarship for a year’s course of professional training. Each scholarship- 
holder must guarantee to serve the Department for thred years where the 
period of training is two years, or for five years in the case of longer 
periods of training. 


In 1949 the scholarship allowance for students living at home was £112 
per annum in the first two years, and £120 per annum in subsequent years; 
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for other students the rates were £156 and £168 per annum respectively. The 
students receive free tuition and £3 per annum for books. 


Private students may be admitted to the colleges and are required to 
pay fees amounting to £27 per annum. 


Women students away from home live in a hostel unless specially 
exempted. <A hostel for women is attached to each training college. 


Two-year courses are provided for teachers of nursery, infants’ and 
primary schools; there are also two-year courses for specialist teachers in 
various subjects and a three-year course in physical education. Teaching ° 
methods are demonstrated at special schools associated with the teachers’ 
colleges, and practical training at other selected schools. 


Courses for secondary teachers (four or five years in duration) enable the 
students to study for a University degree in arts, science, agriculture or 
econoinics at Sydney University or the New England University College 
while they receive training in the theory and practice of education. The 
final year is devoted to professional training at one of the Teachers’ Col- 
leges, and successful students may qualify for the post-graduate Diploma 
in Hducation. There is a similar system for training specialist teachers 
of music at the Conservatorium, and teachers of art at the Technical 
College, with the final year at the Syduey Teachers’ College. Post-college 
training and refresher courses are provided for teachers in the service of 
the Department of Education. The University fees of teachers in training 
are paid by the Department. 


Particulars of teachers enrolled at the teachers’ colleges in 1938 and 
the last six years are given in the following table:— 


Table 905.—State Teachers’ Colleges—Students Enrolled.” 


Scholarship Students, Private Students. All Students, 

aoe Males. | Females.) Total. | Males. | I’emales. Total, Males, | Females, | Total. 

1938 684. 779 | 1,463 we 13 13 684 792 1,476 
1943 215 710 925 _ 34 34 215 744 959 
1944 875 778 | 1,153 4 39 43 379 817 1,196 
1945 629 800 | 1,329 4 70 74, 533 870 1,403 
1946 953 898 | 1,851 21 112 133 974. 1,010 1,984 
1947 | 1,102 954, 2,056 8 101 109 1,110 1,055 2,165 
1948 | 1,207 | 1,043 | 2,250 10 27 37 1,217 1,070 2,287 


* Exclusive of students in Defence Services, 


The number of male students increased by 154 in 1945 and by 441 in 
1946, mainly as a result of the enrolment of ex-servicemen receiving benefits 
under the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme in addition to 
scholarship benefits; there were further increases of 186 in 1947 and 107 
in 1948, Private students at the colleges increased from 18 in 1938 to 133 
in 1946, but declined to 37 in 1948. The total number of students in 1948, 
viz, 2,287, was 811 or 55 per cent. greater than in 1938, 
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Students enrolled at the teachers’ colleges during 1948 are classified in 
the following statement according to college and course:— 


Table 906.—State Teachers’ Colleges—Students Enrolled during 1948. 


All Colleges, 


Course and Year, Sydney. | Balmain, | Armidale,| Wagga. 
Males, | Females.| Totai. 
Two-year Courses (mainly for 
primary teachers) 519 202 327 294 603 739 1,342 
Special Courses (Physical Edu- 
eation, Music, Art, etc.) 205 ies 22 ive 129 98 227 
University Courses (for second- 
ary teachers)... 456 ‘isa 92 sad 409 139 548 
Graduate Professional ” Course | 
(Diploma in pensar) eee 107 ies 26 eh 66 67 133 
Private Students .., ai eel 37 Se a oom 10 27 37 
Total wee tee aie 1,324 202 467 294 1,217 1,070 2,287 


In 1948, 548 students of the teachers’ colleges, including 189 women, 
attended University degree courses. These included 456 students at Sydney 
University, viz., Arts, 287, Science 186, Economics 18, and Agriculture 20; 
and 92 students studying Arts or Science at the New England University 
College. In addition, there were 107 at Sydney and 26 at Armidale studying 
for the post-graduate Diploma in Education. 


The libraries at the teachers’ colleges contained 94,407 volumes in 
December, 1948. 


Training of Teachers—Private Schools. 


Teachers in the Roman Catholic Schools, who are members of religious 
communities, are trained at twenty-three centres, located in different parts 
of the State. These centres are registered after inspection by a Board of 
Registration—a central body appointed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
of New South Wales. The course of training lasts two years; the first 
is the novitiate year required by the communities and is devoted largely 
to the testing and formation of character. The second is the year of 
professional training; it consists of a course of study of pedagogy, com- 
bined with practical exercises and opportunities for observing experienced 
teachers; it is terminated by an examination in theory and practical work. 
The entrance qualification is the leaving certificate or its equivalent. 
Certificates of competence are issued in three grades—sub-primary, primary, 
and super-primary—to those who are successful in the examinations at the 
end of the course. 


The Kindergarten Union of New South Wales conducts the Syduey 
Kindergarten Teachers’ College at Waverley. There is accommodation 
for thirty resident trainees, and there were 130 girls in training in 1948, of 
whom 40 gained diplomas. 


The Sydney Day Nursery and Nursery Schools Association provides a 
three-year course of training for nursery school teachers at Newtown. In 
1948 there were 94 students, 


Cuassirication or Pusuic Scucot Tracuers. 


Public school teachers are classified according to their educational 
qualifications. Students who have completed a course of training at the 
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teachers’ colleges are required to obtain practical experience as teachers 
before they are classified. 


In 1948 there were 12,125 teachers in public schools (excluding subsi- 
dised schools and technical colleges), viz., 8,752 primary teachers and 3,378 
secondary teachers. Of the primary teachers, 4,598, or 52.5 per cent. were 
women, Of the secondary teachers, most of whom are University graduates, 
1,885 or 41,1 per cent. were women. 


Teachers of subsidised schools must have sufficient educational attain- 
ments to teach the curriculum of primary schools. Schools of method are 
held in Sydney during the mid-summer vacation for the purpose of increas- 
ing the knowledge and efiiciency of these teachers. The average number 
of pupils enrolled in subsidised schools is less than nine per teacher, the 
schools being situated in remote districts. 


Particulars of teachers in public and subsidised schools during the eleven 
years, 1938 to 1948, are shown below :— 


Table 907. —Public and Subsidised Schools—Teachers Employed. 


In Public Schools, In Subsidised Schools, 


Year. All Teachers, 


Males. Females, Males, | Females. { Total. 
Graduates. | Others. Total. 


1938] 5,631 5,423 1,950 9,104 11,054 103 511 614 
1939] 5,832 5,254 1,967 9,119 11,086 90 484 574, 
1940] 5,956 5,268 2,065 9,159 11,224 62 477 539 


1941] 5,224 5,467 2,100* 8,591* | 10,691 52 462 514 
1942] 4,986 5,802 2,163 8,625 10,788 33 291 324 


1943] 4,753 6,228 2,253 8,728 10,981 18 229 247 
1944; 4,648 6,345 2,289 8,704 10,993 ll 198 209 
1945) 4,781 6,226 2,269 8,738 11,007 9 198 207 


1946 | 5,769 5,913 2,216 9,466 11,682 13 174 187 
1947; 5,966 5,806 2,077 9,695 11,772 19 152 171 


1948| 6,142 5,983 2,182 9,943 12,125 12 106 118 


* Approximate. 


The figures for the years 1941 to 1945 are exclusive of teachers on 
war service. During this period the total number of teachers varied ouly 
slightly, the decline in the number of men being offset by an increase in 
women. In 1946, owing to the return of ex-servicemen, male teachers in 
public schools increased by nearly a thousand; there were further increases 
of 197 in 1947 and 176 in 1948. Women teachers declined from 6,226 in 
1945 to 5,806 in 1947, but increased to 5,983 in 1948. Of the total number 
of public school teachers in 1948, viz., 12,125, men comprised 6,142 or 50.7 
per cent. The number of teachers in subsidised schools declined from 614 
to 118 between 1988 and 1948. 
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Graduates comprised 18.0 per cent. of the teachers in public schools in 
1948, as compared with 17.6 per cent. in 1988. The degrees held by the 
2,182 graduates in 1948 included:—M.A. 114, B.A. 1,428, B.Ec. 209, B.Sc. 
394, and B.Sc.Agr. 28. Fifty-eight teachers held two or more degrees. 
Women graduates numbered 788 or 35.9 per cent. of total graduates. 


DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Under the Technical Education and New South Wales University of 
Technology Act, 1949, a separate Department of Teclmical Education has 
been established under the Minister for Education. The Department is 
administered by a Director, a Deputy Director and Assistant Directors, 
Prior to this Act, post-school technical education in New South Wales was 
administered as a branch of the Department of Education. 


The Act provides for a Technical Fiducation Advisory Council to 
represent industry, commerce, the professions, the trade union movement 
and educational authorities. The Director of Technical Education is 
chairman of the Council and the Director-General of Education is an ex- 
officio member. The council is to make recommendations to the Minister 
with respect to technical education in the State and the co-ordination of the 
functions of the Department of Technical Education with those of the 
Department of Education, the University of Sydney, the New South Wales 
University of Technology and other educational bodies. 


Under the Act, the Governor may declare any subject matter to be 
vocational in character, and the Minister may register schools or institu- 
tions providing instruction in such matters. After the expiration of 12 
months from the date of commencement of this part of the Act, no 
person may give paid instruction in a vocational matter without a permit 
from the Minister, unless he is a teacher in a public school, or a school 
registered under the Bursary Endowment Act or an institution registered 
under the Technical Education Act. The Minister will be assisted by 
a Vocational Instruction Advisory Committee comprising the Director 
of Technical Education, the Under Secretary of the Department of Labour 
and Industry and Social Welfare, and one other member appointed by 
the Minister. This part of the Act had not commenced up to the time 
of publication of this Year Book. 


The Act also establishes the University of Technology (see page 1062), 


Technical Colleges and Courses. 


The Department of Technical Education conducts a number of technical 
colleges in various parts of the State. The Sydney Teclinical College is 
situated at Ultimo and the Hast Sydney Technical College at Darlinghurst, 
and there are five teclimical colleges in the suburbs. There are large 
colleges at Newcastle, Wollongong, Broken Hill and Lithgow, and smaller 
colleges in 29 country towns, including one at Canberra, A.C.T. In 
addition, four mobile units, each consisting of three rail cars, provide 
practical instruction in skilled trades in 12 country towns. Instruction in 
dressmaking, sheep and wool and other technical subjects is given by part- 
time and itinerant teachers in many country towns where no technical 
college is available. There are also correspondence courses in technical 
subjects for students unable to attend classes, 

Apart from preparatory and special courses, the courses provided by the 
Technical Education Department may be classified broadly into three 
groups: diploma and post-diploma courses of professional standard in 
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science, engineering, commerce and the fine arts; trade courses for 
appreutices and others engaged in the skilled trades; and certificate courses, 
usually of a semi-professional nature. 


There are 28 different diploma courses in the various branches of 
science, engineering, commerce and fine arts, leading to the Associate- 
ship of the Sydney Technical College (A.S.T.C.). This is recognised by 
the Australian Chemical Institute and the Institution of Engineers, Aus- 
tralia, as conferring professional status equivalent to that of a university 
graduate in similar fields of study. A standard of education equivalent 
to that of university matriculation is required for admission to diploma 
courses, but there are special preparatory classes in English, mathematics, 
physics, mechanics and history for those who have not reached this stand- 
ard. Diploma courses are organised on a part-time basis and, in general, 
students must be engaged in an occupation related to the course under- 
taken. At least three years’ occupational experience is required for most 
diplomas. Post-diploma courses in special subjects are held from time to 
time for holders of diplomas and for university graduates. 


Trade courses, also part-time, are designed to supplement work experi- 
ence. There are more than 50 different trade courses in the various 
branches of the engineering, building, printing, electrical aud other trades. 
Students must have reached a standard of education sufficient to enable 
them to follow the course; usually they must be apprenticed in the trade 
relating to the course, but journeymen may be admitted to trade and 
special post-trade courses. With some exceptions, the trade courses are 
in two groups; lower trade courses of three years’ duration, and ligher 
trade courses of two years’ duration. The lower trade course must be 
completed before commencement of the higher course, which entitles the 
student to the trade certificate. 


There are certificate courses of a semi-professional nature, providing 
three years’ training in a variety of technical and commercial snbjects, 
including agriculture, industrial management, production management 
and woolclassing. There are no occupational qualifications and the 
standard required is the intermediate certificate or a special entrance 
examination. On satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is 
issued. 


Special courses of short duration are provided from time to time to 
meet particular needs; they include various engineering subjects, com- 
mercial and home science courses, women’s handicrafts, etc. For some of 
these courses there are no educational or occupational requirements, 


Pre-vocational courses are conducted by a number of technical colleges 
in conjunction with central and secondary schools of the Department of 
Education. The courses comprise two years of full day instruction and 
are of two types: (a) pre-apprenticeship, designed to prepare boys to enter 
certain trades; and (b) pre-employment (commercial), designed to prepare 
boys and girls for commercial careers. Students selected must have com- 
pleted two years of secondary education. 


Classes in the different sections of trade and diploma courses are co- 
ordinated with practical needs by means of advisory committees composed 
of representatives of employers and employees in particular trades. 


The committees visit the classes regularly and discuss with the Director 
and heads of departments matters relating to the maintenance of standards 
of efficiency in equipment and teaching. 
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Advisory councils have been constituted to co-ordinate the work of the 
committees and to facilitate the discussion of general problems arising 
in technical education. 

The fees payable for technical classes are very low, being usually at the 
rate of 5s. per term of thirteen weeks for juniors, and 10s. per term for 
seniors, for one lesson (of up to two hours’ duration) per week. 


Technical Education Department—Expenditure. 


Particulars of expenditure on technical education and receipts from 
fees, etc., since 1937 are given below :— 


Table 908.—Technical Education—Expenditure and Receipts from Fees, etc. 


Iexpenditure from Revenue and Loans, 
Receipts 
a 
Year. ; Buildings, Sites, ete. Total ane 
Salaries. | Equipment.| Mainten- Expendi- | ees, ete. 
ance, ote. From From ture, 2: 
Revenue. Loans. 
£ 
LDB7 | sees victeccenss, 250117. ccccesecetevese 14,375 185,884 450,376 56,851 
19388 | saeeesevereeene 813,298 cccsecceneenee 17,352 146,166 476,816 68,697 
1039 17,076 21,075 205,852 607,617 84,057 
1940 21,768 21,871 109,479 625,044 78,635 
1941 23,235 19,276 43,642 466,173 85,341 
1942 24,266 17,883 2,302 406,634 75,492 
1943 27,528 24,001 80,910 511,494 116,639 
1944 30,260 44,929 63,728 583,184 112,175 
1945 38,498 34,586 66,221 670,504 184,844 
1946 561,573 103,801 45,527 34,307 46,004 791,212 162,886 
1947 735,049 164,186 65,213 35,615 39,633 | 1,030,296 221,738 


Between 1937 and 1947 the total expenditure on teclinical education 
more than doubled. The increase was partly due to higher salaries and 
other costs and partly to the growth in enrolinents. Large sums have 
been expended on technical college buildings and sites, particularly during 
the four years 1937 to 1940; the amount spent from revenue and loans 
on these items was £226,927 in 1939 and £75,248 in 1947. Receipts from 
fees increased by nearly 300 per cent. between 1937 and 1947. 


Technical Hducation Department—Teachers and Students. 


Particulars of the teachers and students at the technical colleges in each 
year from 1937 to 1947 are shown below:— 


Table 909.—Technical Education—Teachers and Students. 


‘Teaching Staff, Individual Students. 

Year. Puil-time. Part-time. 

Total, Males. Females, Total. 
Males, | Females. | Males. | Females, 

1937 ‘3 = * ™ 848 18,416 7,772 26,188 
1938 = - - x 1,062 22,739 8,126 30,865 
1939 203 98 832 62 1,195 27,403 9,861 37,264 
1940 277 104 930 54. 1,365 28,123 10,413 38,536 
1941 289 97 1,058 51 1,495 30,368 10,615 40,983 
1942 289 97 1,070 59 1,515 29,942 9,439 39,381 
1943 356 82 966 106 1,510 26,443 8,497 34,940 
1944 412 98 1,030 105 1,645 29,431 10,319 39,750 
1945 416 82 1,479 111 2,088 30,940 11,827 42,767 
1946 764 137 1,313 148 2,362 38,874 11,078 49,952 
1947 842 160 1,333 326 2,661 45,242 14,058 59,300 


* Not available. 
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The number of individual students in 1947, viz., 59,800, was the highest 
on record and 59 per cent. more than in 1939. In 1947 there were three 
times as many full-time teachers as in 1989. 


In 1947 the distribution of students amongst the various centres was 
Sydney and East Sydney 28,899, other metropolitan centres 9,536, 
Newcastle and district 5,848, Wollongong 1,589, other country centres 9,600, 
and correspondence 4,333. 


A comparative statement regarding the ages of male and female students 
enrolled at technical classes is shown below. 


Table 910.—Technical Education—Ages of Students. 


Age Last Birthday. 


Y 

~ eo 16. ” 18. | 19, | 20. ie ae Stuieate, 

Matts, 

1987 2,157 | 2,785 | 2,542 | 2,251 | 1,770 | 1,393 5,568 18,416 
1938 2,381 | 8,059 | 3,241 | 2,366 | 2,087 | 1,598 8,007 22,739 
19389 2,442 | 8,260 | 3,606 | 3,456 | 2,582 | 2,117 | 5,819 | 4,621 | 27,403 
1940 2,980 | 3,530 | 3,852 | 3,593 | 2,886 | 1,755 | 4,887 | 5,140 | 28,123 
1941 2,766 | 3,549 | 3,910 | 3,792 | 3,079 | 2,327 | 5,627 | 5,818 | 30,368 


1942 2,816 | 3,665 | 4,147 | 3,665 | 3,394 | 2,385 } 6,814 | 3,056 | 29,942 


1943 2,220 | 8,507 | 3,769 | 3,235 | 3,041 | 2,284 8,387 26,443. 
1044 2,564 | 3,567 | 4,164 | 3,758 | 3,408 | 2,487 | 5,524 | 4,014 | 20,481 
1945 919 | 2,944 | 5,006 | 4,728 | 3,651 | 2,713 | 4,490 | 6,489 | 30,940 
1946 82] | 2,766 | 4,937 | 5,820 | 4,326 | 3,153 | 6,994 | 10,557 | 38,874 
1947 720 | 2,561 | 4,768 | 5,215 | 4,916 | 3,961 | 10,097 | 18,004 | 45,242 
FEMALES, 
1937 1,795 | 1,149 929 710 497 392 2,300 7,772 
1938 1,805 | 1,112 992 658 582 410 2,617 8,126 


1939 2,297 | 1,488 | 1,329 | 1,014 608 450 | 1,231 | 1,444 9,861 
1940 2,284 } 1,626 | 1,416 | 1,056 764 479 | 1,240 | 1,649 | 10,413 
1941 2,307 | 1,508 | 1,378 | 1,067 707 537 | 1,346 | 1,765 | 10,615 
1942 2,294 | 1,270 | 1,198 867 615 416 | 1,270 | 1,609 9,439: 
1943 1,733 | 1,301 | 1,066 868 598 466 2,465 8,497 
1944 2,284 ) 1,560 | 1,425 | 1,042 718 499 | 1,411 | 1,380 | 10,319 
1945 1,750 | 1,412 | 1,389 | 1,122 870 719 | 1,826 | 2,789 | 11,827 
1946 726 | 1,242 | 1,235 | 1,066 754 666 | 1,613 | 3,776 | 11,078 
1947 573 | 1,323 | 1,502 | 1,233 991 84] | 2,709 | 4,886 | 14,058 


The increase in enrolments of male students since the end of the war 
consisted largely of part-time reconstruction trainees over 21 years of age; 
full-time reconstruction trainees are not included in the figures (see page 
1059). The number of male students over 21 years of age increased by 
12,122 or 114 per cent. between 1945 and 1947, and female students in the 
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same age group by 3,030 or 66 per cent. Since 1945 there has been a 
decline in the number of male students under the age of 18 years and of 
females under the age of 17. In 1947, females represented 24 per cent. of 
the total enrolment, as compared with 27 per cent. in 1939. 


Technical Education Department—Students and Courses. 


Particulars of the courses of study for which students were enrolled in 
1939 and recent years were as follows :— 


Table 911.—Technical Education—Students and Courses. 


Individual Students. 


Type of Course. 1947. 
1939, 1045, 1946, 

Males. Females. Total, 

Diploma ... one ve nis 1,491 2,827 4,776 4,292 147 4,489 
Diploma Preparatory ... res 2,149 2,381 921 2,622 92 2,714 
Trades... wae oe ve] 15,768 18,287 21,657 26,014 234 26,248 
Art bea wee 1,484 1,638 1,317 709 1,081 1,790 
Women’s Handicrafts ... ae 5,672 6,002 6,424 180 7,838 8,018 
Home Science... ate ves 1,298 1,306 1,082 799 808 
Correspondence ... oes aa 2,049 2,079 2,562 2,782 1,551 4,333 
Sheep and Wool wee aaa 1,440 1,257 1,586 1,261 13 1,274 
Commercial ae on _ 2,856 2,749 4,457 3,977 2,213 6,190 
Trades Preparatory ves as 436 104 59 o eas 9 
Industrial Management wae ad 1,507 1,434 1,940 12 1,952 
Miscellancous ... wwe] 2,681 2,590 8,727 1,447 78 1,626 
Total Individual Students 87,264 42,767 49,952 45,242 14,058 59,300 


In 1947, trades courses occupied 44 per cent. of the students, women’s 
handicrafts 18 per cent. and commercial courses 10 per cent. Between 
1989 and 1947 the number of students in trades courses increased by 
10,480 or 66 per cent., those in diploma courses by 2,948 or 198 per cent., and 
those enrolled in commercial and correspondence courses by more than 100 
per cent. 


Of the 14,058 women students in technical colleges in 1947, 12,683 or 
90 per cent. were studying women’s handicrafts, art, commercial or cor- 
yespondence courses. Women comprised 60 per cent. of all art students 
and 86 per cent. of all commercial students. 
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The following table shows the ages of students enrolled in the principal 
courses in 1947 :— 


Table 912.—Technical Education—Ages of Students in Principal 
Courses, 1947. 


Number of Students. 
Age Last Birthday. 


(Years.) , 
. . Women’s ; Corres- All 
Diploma. Trades. Handicrafts. Commercial, pondence. Courses. 
15 and under eae Sie sie 871 242 229 166 1,293 
16 ons _ 15 1,996 611 636 201 8,884 
17 Ses on 174 3,718 851 578 250 6,270 
18 os aie 432 3,866 675 380 284 6,448 
19 nn o's 594 3,483 509 261 326 5,907 
20 sie Mae 532 2,586 385 250 387 4,802 
21 to 24 wile ee 1,387 4,848 1,291 1,458 1,869 12,806 
25 and over is eee 1,305 5,380 3,454 2,398 850 17,890 
Total ... oes 4,439 26,248 8,018 6,190 4,333 59,300 


The majority of students in trades courses in 1947 were between 17 
and 21 years of age; of the total, 10,228 or 89 per cent. were aged 21 years 
or more. In the case of each of the other courses listed in the table, less 
than half the students were under 21 years of age. Forty-three per cent. 
of the correspondence students were aged 21 to 24 years, as compared with 
92 per cent. of all students enrolled. 


Particulars of students enrolled in courses in the diploma and trades 
groups in 1946 and 1947 are shown below :— 


Table 913.—Technical Education—Students Enrolled in Diploma and 
Trades Courses. 


No. of Students. No. of Students, 

Diploma Courses, —_ Trades Courses. 
1946. 1947. 1946. 1947. 
Engineering— Fitting and Mach‘ning w[ 5,165 6,560 
Mechanical wide ait 855 807 Tleetrical Trades saa ae 3,502 3,929 
Electrical ... ait oad 766 TAZ Carpentry... vas we[ 2,420 2,831 
Civil... eee ase ane 497 422 Plumbing wee tae .f 1,828 1,881 
Other on tes aon 229 177 Automotive Mechanies «| 1,486 1,824 
Chemistry ... ove one 986 952 Welding ae eee fed 1,297 1,578 
Metallurgy... oie ae2 485 487 Boilermaking ii 26% 764 901 
Science aes as oa 336 350 Ticketwriting sae tos 5dd 712 
Other Diplonia Courses ‘ee 622 502 Other Trades Courses .| 5,151 7,082 
Lotal ae | 4,776 4,439 Total 23 ..., 21,657 | 26,248 


The diploma students in 1947 included 2,148 (or 48 per cent.) studying 
engineering and 952 (or 21 per cent.) studying chemistry. In the same 
year, there were 147 diploma students in architecture and 100 in 
accountancy. The distribution of diploma students in 1947 according to 
centre of training was Sydney 3,480, Newcastle 574, Wollongong 265, and 
Broken Hill 120. ; 


Of the trades courses, fitting and machining occupies more students than 
any other; in 1947 they numbered 5,560 or 21 per cent. of the total. 
Students being trained in the electrical trades, carpentry, plumbing, auto- 
motive mechanics and welding in 1947 numbered 12,042 or 47 per cent. of all 
trades students. 
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Technical Lducation Department—Diplomas and Certificates Awarded. 


The following table shows particulars of diplomas and _ certificates 
awarded by the Technical Education Department in each year since 
1943 -— 


Table 914.—Technical Education—Diplomas and Certificates Awarded. 


Particulars, 1948, lodd, 1945, 1946. 1947, 
Diploma of Associateship sia cae 3 182 199 219 237 280 
Certificates— 
Trade Competency ... ise "Ke wee 261 450 506 652 872 
Lower Trades... aut tic es oe 379 500 400 822 1,010 
Shorthand... Seis on a oe 186 179 225 197 222 
Typewriting ... Ste aig i a8 222 222 263 238 821 
Welding se ants ony be sae 127 169 178 191 162 
industrial Management wee ai cua Mae. sie 850 827 403 
Engine Operation ... ate 2G is wis Pert ite 416 259 
Other ... its wae me or ae 841 325 723 802 300 
Total, Diplomas and Certificates ah 1,698 2,044 8,364 4,882 8,829 


In 1947 the number of trades certificates awarded was 1,882, or 49 per 
cent. of all diplomas and certificates, as compared with 640, or 38 per cent. 
in 1948. Certificates awarded for shorthand and typewriting in 1947 
numbered 548, or 14 per cent. of the total. 


Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme—Technical-type. 
A description of the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme 
is given on pages 1017 to 1019. 


In New South Wales, technical-type training under the scheme is admin- 
istered by the Director of Technical Education, who is also the New South 
Wales Regional Director of the Industrial Training Division; he is assisted 
by vepresentative committees of employees and employers. Successful 
applicants receive full-time vocational and professional training at the 
technical colleges, approved industrial establishments or private training 
institutions. Part-time training is provided at the technical colleges or 
at private institutious, either by attendance at classes or by correspondence. 
Full-time trainees receive a living allowance during the period of training. 


¥rom the inception of the scheme in March, 1944, to December, 1948, 
27,8583 applications (including 2,696 from females) were received for full- 
time technical-type training in New South Wales, Sixty-six per cent. 
of the applicants had enlisted on or before their 21st birthday. At the end 
of 1948, 18,094 full-time and 5,900 part-time students had completed their 
training. 


The number of persons in full-time training under the technical-type 
scheme in New South Wales was 5,203 in 1946, 5,087 in 1947 and 1,075 
in 1948, Part-time trainees numbered 20,666 in 1946, 31,481 in 1947 and 
25,408 in 1948. These figures include trainees taking refresher courses. 
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Full-time students in training at the end of 1948 comprised 920 at 
the technical colleges (82 courses), 91 at industrial establishments (81 
courses), and 64 at private institutions (10 courses). Part-time students 
numbered 20,012 at the technical colleges (151 courses) and 5,391 at private 
institutions (141 courses). Of the total number of part-time students, 
18,351 or 58 per cent. were being trained by correspondence. 


The following statement shows particulars of students in training in 
the principal technical-type courses in each of the last three years, Trainees 
in subsidised professional or vocational employment are uot included. 


Table 915.—Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme in New South 
Wales—tTechnical-type Students and Courses. 


Full-time Students. Part-time ‘Students.* 
Course. 
December,| December,| December,}| December,) December,| December, 
1946, 1947. 1948. 1946. 1947, 1948, 
Building Trades— 
Bricklaying ... are at 530 470 5 44 232 534 
Carpentry _ we ao 1,284 1,330 6 657 1,744 2,406 
Painting ate ee ii. 427 302 216 37 226 300 
Plastering <a oe aa 288 71 4 ie 178 164 
Plumbing ae a3 of 141 57 ee £40 679 554 
Other ... is cae aie 89 20 24 516 632 596 
Total, Building Trades ... 2,709 2,250 255 1,694 3,691 4,554 
Other Courses— 

Accountancy .. ees 470 368 104 6,227 9,356 6,297 
Art (including Commeretal) we 95 250 249 287 520 448 
Dressmaking ... ses 87 145 46 673 1,748 1,854 
Matriculation ... . zits 446 886 43 222 62 56 
Shorthand and ‘typing ae 238 wed was 468 771 343 
Woolclassing ... : ain 62 50 46 720 771 619 
Other ... oe at Se 1,096 1,188 332 10,375 14,512 11,832 
Total, All Courses wee 5,203 5,087 1,075 20,666 31,431 25,403 


* Ioxclusive of professional and other students in subsidised employnicnt (see page 1061). 


The uumber of full-time students in 1948, viz., 1,075, was ouly 21 per 
ceut. of the number in 1946. Part-time trainees in 1948 were 6,028 fewer 
than in 1947, but were more numerous than in 1946. 


Building trades courses occupied 24 per cent. of the full-time trainees, 
and 18 per cent. of the part-time students in 1948, as compared with 52 
per cent. and 8 per ceut. respectively, in 1946. Accountancy students in 
1948 comprised 10 per cent. of full-time aud 25 per cent. of part-time 
students. 


The full-time trainees in December, 1948, included 849 or 32 per cent. 
studying professional-type courses not requiring subsequent occupational 
training; of these students, 248 were being trained as artists and 36 ag 
teachers of dressmaking, and 48 were studying for matriculation. 


The remainder (68 per cent.) of the full-time students were vocational 
(or trades) trainees. After reaching a standard of proficiency equal 
to anu earning capacity of at least 40 per cent. (usually in 8 to 12 
months), these trainees are placed in employment for further practical 
training. They receive award wages, and their employers are subsidised 
by the Commonwealth to the extent of the difference between the full wage 
and the trainee’s standard of proficiency, which is assessed at three-monthly 
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intervals. If satisfactory progress is not made, training benefits may be 
withdrawn. The average period of subsidised employment before the 
trainee is qualified to earn full wages is about 24 years. Trainees in 
subsidised employment include a number receiving professional training 
partly in practice and partly at the technical colleges. Trainees who had 
reached the necessary standard of proficiency before demobilisation are 
placed directly in subsidised employment. 


The number of trainees in subsidised employment was 8,001 in 1946, 
8,015 in 1947, and 10,080 in 1948. The number in December, 1948, included 
6,388 or 64 per cent. in building trades and 788 or 8 per cent. in profes- 
sional occupations. Of 9,247 employed in trades, 192 were women. The 
number of trainees in subsidised employment aud their principal occupa- 
tions are shown below :— 


Table 916.—Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme in New South 
Wales—tTrainees in Subsidised Employment. 


Trainees in Subsidised Employment, 
December, 1947. December, 1948, 
Occupation. 
Se a vino ie: 
econ- econ- econ- econ- 
struction struction Total. struction struction ‘Total. 
Training. Training. ‘Training. ‘Training. 
Building Trades— 
Bricklaying ... oe 22 777 799 15 1,178 1,193 
Carpentry ... es 108 2,286 2,304 105 3,134 3,239" 
Painting oie tes 24 669 693 18 1,002 1,020: 
Plastering ... fr 12 458 470 10 452 462 
Plumbing ... wis'é 27 332 359 26 353 379 
Other ae. or 4 72 70 4 91 95 
Total, Building 
Trades ... vis 197 4,594 4,791 178 6,210 6,388 
Other Trades— 
Butchering ... Mae 804 37 841 311 34 345- 
Furniture Trades... 56 229 285 47 331 378 
Hairdressing ci 34 120 154 22 168 190 
Pastrycooking Fe 154 1 155 115 1 116 
Other _ ls, 338 915 1,253 713 1,117 1,830 
otal, Trades... 1,088 5,896 6,979 | 1,386 7,801 9,247 
Professional 
Occupations— 
Accountancy ‘ri 705 ici 705 497 te 407 
Architecture ats 99 ai 99 89 ioe 89 
Surveying ... ae 60 oe 60 53 tee 53 
Other ans tas 172 as 172 144 as 144 
Total, All Occupations 2,119 5,896 8,015 2,169 7,861 10,030 


Trainees in subsidised employment may continue their studies on a part- 
time basis. 
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Expenditure by the Commonwealth on technical-type reconstruction 
training in New South Wales includes subsidies to the State technical 
education authorities, fees and allowances to trainees and subsidies to em- 
ployers. Expenditure on the scheme by the Technical Education Department 
from Commonwealth subsidies was £275,314 in 1946 and £501,239 in 1947. 
Expenditure in 1947 included salaries, £348,942, maintenance, £124,323, and 
equipment, £10,316. 


In the year ended 30th June, 1948, Commonwealth expenditure on fees 
and allowances to technical-type trainees in New South Wales was 
£1,197,044, and subsidies to employers, £1,277,100. In the previous year, 
the total expenditure on these items was £1,590,6381. 


University or TECHNOLOGY, 


In July, 1946, the State Government decided to establish a New South 
Wales University of Technology to provide higher specialised instruction 
in technology and to confer degrees of university status. In August, 1947, a 
Developmental Council was set up to determine the requirements of the 
proposed institution and to contro] it pending the enactment of legislation. 


Degree courses were commenced in March, 1948, in four branches of 
engineering, viz., Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Mining, and two addi- 
tional courses, Applied Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, were intro- 
duced in 1949. The degrees awarded on completion of these courses (four 
years in duration) will be Bachelor of Engineering (B.E.), and Bachelor of 
Science (B.Sc.). In addition to attending lectures and demonstrations, 
students. are required to gain five months’ industrial experience in each 
year. 


The entrance qualifications for degree courses are the same as the 
matriculation requirements of the University of Sydney, except that a 
knowledge of mathematics is essential for all courses. The fee payable is 
£27 per annum for a full-day course, or £18 per annum for a part-day, 
part-evening course. Particulars of scholarships, etc., are given on page 
1048. 


Pending the construction of its own buildings, appointment of staff, etc., 
the University of Technology is using the facilities (buildings, teaching 
staff, ete.) of the Technical Education Department. Expenditure on the 
University is included in that of the Department. <A building to house 
the University (at present located at the Sydney Technical College, Ultimo) 
is being erected at ICensington (Sydney). 


In March, 1949, there were 110 first-year and 43 second-year students, 
Particulars of students in courses were as follows :— 


Table 917.—University of Technology—Students and Courses, March, 1949. 


Students Applied Chemical Civil Electrical | Mechanical Mining All 
7 Chemistry. | Engineering.| Engineering.| Unginecring.| Engineering. |Engineering.| Courses. 


Full-time oe 6 4 28 28 28 24 118 


Part-time See 17% 16 is was 2 eee 35 


Total aes 23 20 28 28 20 24 153 
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Technical Education and New South Wales University of Technology 
Act, 1949. 


The Technical Education and New South Wales University of Tech- 
nology Act, 1949, provides, inter alia, for the establishment of a University 
of Technology to afford facilities for advanced training in technology and 
science and in their application to industry and commerce, and to aid the 
application of science to industry by research. 

The powers and functions of the University of Technology are vested in 
a Council of thirty members representing the New South Wales Parlia- 
ment, industry and commerce, the trade unions and professional bodies, the 
Technical Education Department, the University of Sydney, and the teach- 
ing staff, graduates and undergraduates of the new University. The 
executive officer of the Council is the Director of the University. 


The Council may establish branches or colleges at Newcastle, Wollon- 
gong, or other places, and may provide courses in applied science, engineer- 
ing, teclinology, commerce, etc. Degrees may be conferred on completion of 
courses and honorary degrees may be awarded. Special investigations may 
be carried out for any person or organization, 


The State Treasury will subsidise the University of Technology to the 
extent of the difference between its income from other sources and its 
expenditure. 


The Act was proclaimed on 24th June, 1949, 


Hawxespury anp Wacca AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, 


The Hawkesbury Agricultural College, administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, provides training in agriculture, animal husbandry and 
allied sciences mainly for students intending to enter farming and grazing 
occupations, The College is situated at Richmond near the Hawkesbury 
River, and accommodates 200 resident students. It includes a farm of 
8,493 acres and a library of 4,000 volumes. 


There are diploma courses in Agriculture (8 years) and Dairying (2 
years). Applicants for enrolment must have the intermediate certificate, 
produce a testimonial as to character and fitness for agricultural education, 
and must be at least 16 years of age for the agriculture course and at least 
17 years for the dairying course. Education and maintenance fees amount 
to £64 per annum; in addition, each student must pay a deposit of £5 at the 
commenceiment of his course. 


The number of students at the Hawkesbury College in 1948 was 169, of 
whom 144 were studying Agriculture and 25 Dairying. In addition, 32 
first-year students were being trained on the Department’s former experi- 
ment farm at Wagga. Forty-five Diplomas in Agriculture (H.D.A.) and 
twelve Diplomas in Dairying (H.D.D.) were awarded to students who 
eompleted courses in 1948. Expenditure on maintenance of the College 
in 1947-48 was £74,306, and loan expenditure on buildings, etc., was £8,248. 


In March, 1949, the Wagga Experiment Farm controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was opened as the Wagga Agricultural College, with 
accommodation for about 80 students. The College includes a farm of 
3,228 acres. 
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UNIVERSITY oF SYDNEY. 


The University of Sydney was incorporated by Act of Parliament on 1st 
October, 1850, and it was granted a Royal Charter on 27th February, 1858, 
when its graduates were accorded the same status in the British Empire 
as graduates of the Universities of the United Kingdom. Since 1884 women 
have been eligible for all University privileges. 


Within the University there are ten faculties, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Economics. The Senate of the University may grant degrees 
im all branches of knowledge, and may admit ad eundem gradum graduates 
of approved Universities. Bachelor Degrees are awarded in all the faculties 
and Master or Doctor Degrees on conipletion of post-graduate studies 
in most faculties. Degrees, Bachelor and Doctor, may be awarded in 
Divinity. Diplomas are awarded in specified subjects. Particulars of the 
duration and cost of courses are shown on page 1066. 


Residential colleges established within the University grounds are 
Church of England (St. Paul’s, 1854), Roman Catholic (St. John’s, 1857, 
and Sancta Sophia for wonien, 1929), Presbyterian (St. Andrew’s, 1867), 
and Methodist (Wesley, 1910). There is also the Women’s College (1889), 
which is conducted on an undenominational basis. 


A Teachers’ College, not affiliated with the University, is situated in the 
University grounds; it is non-residential and is maintained by the State 
for the training of teachers. 


By arrangement with the Commonwealth Government, a School of 
Public Health and Tropical Medicine was established at the University 
in 1980 for the training of graduates and students and for research. The 
McMaster Animal Health Laboratory is also within the University grounds, 


New England University Ccllege. 

An Act was passed in 1987, giving the Senate power to establish Univer- 
sity Colleges outside the metropolitan area. The first college, the New 
England University College, was established at Armidale in 1938. Courses 
are available for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees and for the first year in 
veterinary science and agriculture. 


Expenditure of the College (included in the University expenditure 
shown in Table 919) was £42,881 in 1946 and £54,088 in 1947. Students 
in attendance in 1947 numbered 148 males and 79 females. 


The following text and tables relating to the University of Sydney refer 
also to the New England University College unless otherwise stated. 


University Finances. 


The University is supported chiefly by Government aid, the fees paid 
by students, and income derived from the private foundations. Under the 
University and University Colleges Act, 1900-1948, the University receives 
a permanent endowment of £125,000 per annum from the State. Prior to 
1947-48, the amount of the statutory endowment was £100,000 per annum, 
but this was supplemented by £50,000 in each year 1948-44 and 1944-45, The 
amount of the endowment was £100,000 in each year 1945-46 and 1946-47, 
but, by amendment of the Act it was increased to £125,000 per annum as 
from Ist July, 1947. In 1948-49 the statutory endowment of £125,000 was 
supplemented by an additional £75,000. The State Treasurer also pays to 
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the University the amounts by which the expenditure of the New England 
University College exceeds its income; the amount was £26,192 in 1946 
and £35,043 in 1947. Other State grants, amounting to £17,350 in 194%, 
ate made to the University for specific purposes. 


The University receives grants from Commonwealth funds for administra- 
tion of the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme, special 
research and other purposes. In 1947 Commonwealth grants amounted to 
£163,239, including £40,404 for research. 


Many benefactions have been bestowed by private persons. These endow- 
ments include the Challis Fund, of which the original amount, £276,856, 
thas been increased by investment to £410,052; the G. H. Bosch Fund, 
£268,929; the P. N. Russell Fund, £101,457; and the Fisher Estate, £48,245. 
In addition, the University receives a large annual revenue from the trustees 
of the MeCaughey bequest. Iixcluding the principal of this bequest, the 
credit balances of the private foundations amounted to £1,702,983 at 
81st December, 1948. 


The following statement shows the amounts derived from the principal 
sources of revenue and the total expenditure during each year since 1989 :— 


Table 918.—-University of Sydney*——Classification of Receipts. 


Receipts. 

Government Grants. Inter Expendi- 

Year. "Belit, 4, ture, 
Fees. Dividends Other, Yotal, 
State Commion- and 
“ wealth, Donations, 
£ £ £ & £ £ £ 

1939 115,580 14,164 97,999 70,248 17,425 315,361 304,704 
4040 126,588 13,239 103,941 92,161 11,370 347,299 311,243 
1941 127,481 18,204 106,756 85,739 12,343 350,523 343,887 
1942 143,748 56,074 90,081 85,614 11,399 385,916 352,247 
1948 128,926 54,411 103,120 88,852 12,307 387,616 358,386 
1944 199,205 51,547 109,355 97,198 18,971 471,366 383,873 
1945 160,609 63,847 140,447 96,804 16,424 478,131 462,105 
1946 142,865 185,492 260,521 98,849 21,428 659,155 645,744 
1047 164,803 163,239 308,165 113,144 23,404 772,845 7803047 


* Includes New England College. 


Between 1939 and 1947, total receipts increased by £457,484 or 145 per 
‘cont. The receipts in 1947 were £294,714 or 62 per cent. greater than 
jn 1945, largely owing to increases in students under the Commonwealth 
Reconstruction Training Scheme. In 1947, fees comprised 39.9 per cent. 
of the total receipts, Government grants (including special research grants) 
424 per cent., and other items 17.7 per cent. Fees paid by the Com- 
monwealth on behalf of reconstruction trainees: and students receiving 
financial assistance are included in the total receipts from fees. 


* 18647—6 
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Expenditure has increased since 1989 under all heads, except special 
grants. In 1948 expenditure on administration, teaching departments, 
maintenance of properties and special research was in each case more 
than double the amount in 1939. The expenditure, excluding capital 
items, in each year since 1939 was distributed as follows :— 


Table 919.—University of Sydney*—Classification of Expenditure. 


Main- 
Teachin, tenance 7 Adult 
Admin- 8 : Special | Special Other 
Year, Depart- |Libraries.| of PD peck: BEdu- Total. 
istration.| “Tents. Proper- | Grants. Research.) gation, | Items. 
ties, 
£ & £ £ £ & £ £ £ 


1939 | 21,674 | 195,407 | 8,964 | 24,813 | 11,689 | 14,436 | 5,862 | 21,859 | 304,704 
1940 | 23,393 |200,766 | 9,901 | 20,186 | 5,103 | 14,164 | 4,645 | 33,085 | 311,243 
1941 | 26,313 | 201,857 | 11,010 | 23,851 | 13,660 | 24,520 | 5,302 | 37,374 | 343,887 
1942 | 26,192 | 198,075 | 9,867 | 23,219 | 2,916 | 65,462 | 4,941 | 31,576 | 352,247 
1943 | 24,814 | 206,729 | 9,693 123,604 | 2,641 | 56,590 | 5,815 | 28,500 | 358,386 
1944 |27,191 | 226,193 | 10,595 | 25,348 | 4,169 | 41,437 | 9,065 | 39,875 | 383,873 
1945 | 31,625 | 279,675 | 11,943 | 24,898 | 5,681 | 43,550 | 11,420 | 53,403 | 462,195 
1946 | 45,958 | 402,880 | 14,141 | 39,620 | 6,517 | 40,564 | 10,852 | 85,212 | 645,744 
1947 | 61,204 | 500,761 | 15,977 | 67,475 | 10,713 |50,056 | 8,752 | 85,009 | 789,047 


* Includes New England College. 


Expenditure by the University in 1947 included £47,448 for scholarships, 
prizes, ete. 


The amount expended on new buildings and repairs was £161,775 in 1946, 
and £62,316 in 1947. 


University Courses, Staff and Students. 


Before admission to courses of study leading to degrees, students must 
furnish proof of educational qualifications by passing in prescribed subjects 
at the leaving certificate or matriculation examination. Non-matricu- 
lated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory practice in 
certain faculties, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory 
completion of any course, however, they may be .awarded a certificate. 
Lectures are delivered during the day-time in all subjects necessary for 
degrees and diplomas, and evening lectures are provided in the faculties of 
Arts and Economics. Students are required to attend at least ninety per 
cent. of the lectures in ¢ach course of study leading to a degree. 


Lectures are delivered during three terms in each year. The period 
of study and total cost of graduation vary according to the faculty and, in 
1948, ranged from three years and £118 16s. in Arts to six years and 
£365 10s. in Medicine. In addition to lecture fees there ig a matriculation 
fee of £3 and a degree fee ranging from £8 to £10 according to the faculty. 
A general service fee ranging from £4 10s, to £7 1%s. 6d. per annum is 
imposed on all students attending lectures, including students exempt 
from payment of ordinary fees. 


The principal diploma courses and the term of study and the cost of 
each are as follows: Education, one year, £39 2s.; Social Studies, two years, 
£72 4s,; Pharmaceutical Science, three years, £738 1s. There are short- 
term post-graduate courses in special branches of Medicine. Diploma 
courses in Commerce and Public Administration were discontinued in 
1943 and 1945 respectively. 
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{In 1947 the teaching staff of the University (including the New England 
College) comprised 334 full-time and 353 part-time professors, lecturers and 
demonstrators. Other staff, including librarians and laboratory assistants, 
numbered 608. 


Particulars of scholarships and bursaries at the University are given 
on page 1049. Students assisted include reconstruction trainees and those 
aided by the Universities Commission (see pages 1018 and 1070). In 1947, 
students receiving State or Commonwealth assistance, or both, numbered 
6,669 and those assisted by the University, 185. Some students receive more 
than one form of assistance; the number of individual students in receipt 
of assistance was 4,680 in 1946 and 6,804 in 1947. 


The following statement shows the number of students in the various 
faculties at the University and the New England College in each year 
since 1942, Service personnel enrolled under the Services Education 
Scheme are not included; these students numbered 1,072 in 1945, 


Table 920.—University of Sydney*—-Students Enrolled in Courses. 


Number of Students.t 


Course, 1947, 
1942, 1943, 1944, 1945. 1046, 
Males, | Females.| ‘Lotal. 
Higher Degrees (All J'acul- 
ties) ue se wie . ; ze 1 1 2 
Bachelor Degree— 
Arts tae od ae 544 619 704 987 1,812 1,379 886 2,265 
Divinity ... ea ae 1 3 5 6 14 9 ea 9 
Law eee eae ace 72 59 92 161 588 713 25 738 
Economics ee oo 181 209 240 290 676 632 71 703 
Science ... = ces 445 505 519 673 975 811 260 1,071 
Medicine wee «| 1,011 957 972 1,159 1,602 1,560 312 1,872 
Engineering or ai 274 275 322 436 834 992 1 993 
Agriculture _ see 55 51 78 128 200 196 18 214 
Veterinary Science wes 4 87 116 190 316 346 31 377 
Dentistry ove ‘ibe 164 185 205 272 577 724 53 777 
Architecture... wee 16 21 39 79 162 180 37 217 
Diploma (Post-Graduate)— : 
Anthropology ... os rr 2 ak aes 4 se ate ane 
Education a ae 71 53 55 78 103 57 52 109 
Medicine a oe 7 5 4 88 88 5 93 
Diploma (Sub-Graduate)— 
Commerce ois as 12 11 8 5 19 14 PEP 14 
Public Administration 21 20 34 46 57 43 2 45 
Social Studies ... aus 26 53 88 160 152 29 110 139 
Massage ... oe ae 62 50 75 41 73 4 75 79 
Pharmacy oa oes 115 103 117 125 240 225 106 331 
Miscellaneous (Odd Sub- 
jects)... sas ses 82 154 204 212 302 165 111 276 
Total ... wee «| 3,258 3,417 3,879 5,052 8,704 8,168 2,156 | 10,324 
* Includes New England College. + Includes students enrolled in more than one course. 


In 1947 there were 7,543 men and 1,695 women studying for bachelor 
degrees. Students in sub-graduate and post-graduate diploma courses 
numbered 608 and 202 respectively. 
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The particulars in the foregoing table include students who were 
attending more than one course. The number of individual students 


(excluding service personnel) enrolled in various years since 1921 is 
shown below:— 


Table 921.—University of Sydney*—Individual Students. 


Year. Males. Females, Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1921 2,506 769 8,275 1941 2,994 1,171 4,165 
1929 1,815 705 2,520 1942 2,166 1,087 3,253 
1931 2,269 850 3,119 1943 2,113 1,292 8,405 
1937 2,617 761 3,378 1944 2,364 1,497 3,861 
1938 2,716 834 3,550 1945 3,271 1,717 4,988 
1039 2,864 972 3,836 1916 6,556 2,155 8,711 
1940 3,016 | 1,071 4,037 1947 8,078 2,135 10,218 


* Includes New England College. Post-graduate students not included prior to 1939, 


Prior to the war, the proportion of women students was relatively con- 
stant at somewhat less than 30 per cent. of the total. The proportiom 
increased during the war as a result of the withdrawal of male students. 
for war service, and it declined in the post-war years owing to the enrol- 


ment of ex-servicemen for reconstruction training. In 1947 it was 21 per 
cent. 


In 1941 the number of students, viz., 4,165, was the highest recorded to. 
that date, but there was a sharp decline to 3,253 in the following year 
owing to the war-time quota system of enrolment. As a result of the enrol- 
ment of reconstruction trainees and the relaxation of war-time restrictions: 
there were steep increases in the three years 1945 to 1947. In 1947 the 
number of students, viz., 10,218, was nearly three times the number in 
1939. The number of individual students in 1948 was 10,660. Further 
details for 1948, other than particulars of reconstruction trainees and 


financially-assisted students (see page 1070) were not available at time of 
publication. 


Particulars of students enrolled in 1939, 1946 and 1947, according to: 
sex and age, are shown below. Students aged 25 years or over comprised! 
13 per cent. of the total in 1939 and 22 per cent. in 1947. The increase 
may be attributed mainly to the enrolment of reconstruction trainees; 


there were 4,119 such students in 1947, including 1,496 aged 25 years or 
over. 


Table 922.—University of Sydney*—Sex and Age of Students. 


1939. 19£6. 1947. 
Age 
(Years). 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.) Total. | Males. | Females.| otal, 

16 ons out 80 34 114 146 88 234 147 78 225: 
17 ove 283 144 427 625 359 984 528 310 838: 
18 _ oes 406 185 591 787 439 1,226 815 420 1,235- 
19 Be Ben 374 153 527 742 324 1,066 822 384 1,206: 
20 aes ase 388 147 535 689 274 963 885 a1 1,136: 
21 inn sh 341 86 427 577 143 720 778 172 950' 
22 oes ae 286 68 354 671 112 683 744 101 845: 
23 ose “Se 188 25 213 504 79 583 723 97 820" 
24 aan as 126 26 151 400 54 464 585 50° 635° 
26 and over ats 392 105 497 1,515 283 1,798 1,963 267 2,230 
Not Stated aes sea ies ai te eas 8st 5t 93t 

Total «| 2,864 972 3,836 6,556 2,155 8,711 8,078 2,185 | 10,218 
— Sa 


* Includes New England College. t Post-graduate Medicine students. 
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New admissions to the University (including the New England College) 
in 1947 included 8,756 matriculated and 558 non-matriculated students. 


Degrees conferred by the Senate of the University numbered 853 in 
1939, but declined during the war years owing to the restrictions ou eurol- 
ments and the interruption or postponement of studies for war service. In 
1947 the uumber conferred, viz., 1,079, was the highest on record, and 
represented an increase of 226 or 2% per cent. as compared with 1939, 
Particulars of degrees conferred in 1939 and in each year from 1948 to 
1947 are given below :— 


Table 923.—University of Sydney*—Degrees Conferred. 


Degrees Conferred. 
Degree, 1047. 


‘ 1939. 1943, 1044. 1045, | 1946, Males. ) Females | Total. 
Arts— 

D.Litt ves Ban |e wee 2]... hes Sie oe eee 

M.A. ... ioe oe 17 11 8 18 21 9 10 19 

B.A. ... tee «| 189 110 129 127 176 174 127 241 
Divinity— 

B.D. ... an ec st op Qa), <aats 4 ais 4 
Law— 

LL.D. ve SoaL | eas eas ii ae es 1 oe 1 

LL.B.... its w| 40 18 16 12 32 47 4 51 
Esonomics— 

M.Ec.... ae ane 1 ity 1 1 1 2 fad 2 

B.Ee. ... 28 ae 63 37 33 20 31 54 21 75 
Science— 

D.Se. ... at sid 3 1 1 1 3 1 I 

M.Sc. ... he ra 10 9 6 6 11 ll 1 12 

BSc. ... ad A 62 101 | 125] 107 | 159 102 56 | 158 

B.Sc.For. sui el 1 4 3 3 3 3 
Medicine— 

M.D. ... 2 1 1 1 3 _ 3 

M.S. ... 7 Ms 4 6 4 7 1 8 

Ch.M. ints ve 2 ae 4 Bx || Sots 1 ae 1 

MB. ... tate .| 210 149 134 151 152 143 36 179 

BS... v8 v| 185 143 135 150 158 143 34 177 
Engineering— 

BE. ... ue we) 85 56 88 2 69 79 aes 79 
Agriculture— 

D.SeAgre oe ae 1 or tee sate ae 

M.Se.Agr.  ... mal! aaa vee et thy 1 re eee sah 

B.Sc.Agr. ... eu 15 13 5 9 14 15 2 17 
Veterinary Science— 

B.V.Sc. a wef 27 16 Il 18 17 1 cae 1 
Dentistry— 

D.D.Se. sa8 Sl) eit I see 2 L id ond oer 

M.D.S. te ee 2 2 2 2 3 7 ie 7 

B.DS. ae “et 27 41 41 22 17 26 1 27 
Architecture— 

B. Arch. Pes ie 4 3 4 5 2 9 4 13 

1 
Total «| 853 713 754 669 876 782 297 | 1,079 


*Includes New England Colleze. 


More degrees are conferred in the School of Medicine than in any other 
faculty, the number in 1947 being 368 or 34 per cent. of the total. In 
order to qualify for registration as medical practitioners, students must 
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complete a course of six years, which leads to two degrees, viz, M.B. 
(Bachelor of Medicine) and B.S. (Bachelor of Surgery). In 1947, degrees 
in Arts and Science comprised 24 per cent. and 17 per cent., respectively, 
of the total conferred. Comparatively few degrees are conferred in Agri- 
culture, Veterinary Science and Architecture. 


Degrees conferred on women in 1947 numbered 297 or 28 per cent. of 
the total, as compared with 172 or 20 per cent. of the total in 19389. In 
1947, more degrees were awarded to men than women in all faculties except 
Arts; 127 women received the B.A. degree, as compared with 114 men. 
Degrees were couferred on women in all schools except Engineering, 
Veterinary Science, aud Divinity. 


In 1947 the Senate granted 148 post-graduate and 67 sub-graduate 
diplomas, as compared with 108 and 46 respectively in 1946, 


War-time Enrolment and Assistance to University Students. 


From 1942 to 1945 the enrolment of students in Australian Universities 
was coutrolled in terms of National Security Regulations. The number 
of admissions to the various faculties was restricted and students were 
admitted in order of merit at approved examinations. In 1943 the Com- 
monwealth Goverument introduced a scheme of financial assistauce to 
students through the Universities Commission, coustituted in February of 
that year. Particulars regarding these wartime arrangemeuts were pub- 
lished on page 228 of the 1941-42 and 1942-43 edition of the Year Book. 


The (Commonwealth) Universities Commission. 


Permaneut status was given to the Universities Commission by the 
Commonwealth Education Act, 1945. Under this Act the Comimission is 
required to make arrangements tor the training of discharged members 
of the Forces as provided by the Re-establishinent and Employment Act, 
to assist other persons to obtain training in universities or similar iustitu- 
tions, aud to advise the Minister in regard to university training and 
associated matters. 


Restrictions on enrolment in all faculties were removed in 1946, but it 
was decided to continue the systein of financial assistance for at least five 
years from the cessation of hostilities. A quota of assisted full-time 
students is fixed each year for the various faculties in each University, and 
in New South Wales the quota of applicants is selected im order of merit 
at the Leaving Certificate and Matriculation examinations, The quota for 
Syduey University in 1948 was 270, distributed as follows: Medicine, 50, 
Science 50, Engimeering 35, Dentistry, Veterinary Science and Agriculture 
55, other faculties 80. A full-time course is one which the University con- 
siders to be a reasonable full-time activity. 


An applicant for assistance must not be more than 21 years of age, and 
must guarantee, if selected, to continue his studies till graduation, not to 
accept employment during terms, aud to undertake national service, if 
required, for at least three years after graduation. An exception in regard 
to the age limit is made in the case of Social Studies diploma studeuts. 


Students assisted financially must satisfy a meaus test. The maximum 
amount of assistance payable (as in December, 1948), where the adjusted 
family income does uot exceed £250, is £180 per annum if living with a 
parent, or £169 if living away from home, the payment of University fees 


' 
i 
i 
I 
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aud, for students in technical faculties, an allowance of £10 toward cost of 
equipment. The adjusted family income is taken as the taxable income of 
the student and his parents, less £50 for each dependent child (other than 
the student) under 16 years of age. The amount of assistance is reduced 
by £4 for every £10 by which the adjusted family income exceeds £250, and 
by the monetary equivalent of any scholarship, ete., held by the student. 


Reconstruction trainees receive higher allowances (see page 1018) and are 
not subject to a means test. The Universities Commission controls and 
assists their training in professional-type courses (both full-time and part- 
time) at universities and at other governmental and private institu- 
tions. In 1948, there were 4,148 full-time trainees (in receipt of living 
allowances) studying: professional-type courses in New South Wales; 
they comprised 8,828 studying at the University of Sydney, and 825 at other 
institutions. The latter included 290 being trained in nursing, 187 (at the 
teachers’ colleges) being trained as teachers, 154 studying theology and 
81 (mainly at the Conservatorium) studying music. Part-time trainees in 
professional-type courses numbered 1,856, including 829 at the University. 
The total number of reconstruction trainees in professional-type courses in 
1948 was 6,004, and of these, 650 or 18 per cent. were women. 


Enrolments of financially-assisted students and reconstruction trainees 
at Sydney University (including the New England College) in each year 
1945 to 1948 are shown below. The reconstruction trainees include a propor- 
tion taking refresher courses. ' 


Table 924.—University of Sydney*—Students assisted by Commonwealth. 


Students Assisted Financially. Reconstruction Trainees. 

Course. 
1945, 1946. 1947. 1948. 1945. 1946. 1947. 1048. 
Arts Sa Bee eee 9 53 96 118 66 519 807 897 
‘Law er ve aor 3 8 9 11 60 387 529 505 
Beconomics ... oat a 13 14 17 11 33 317 4380 371 
Seienee oe eee ee 191 157 127 127 34 236 348 347 
Medieine ... ove ane 244 237 229 215 58 316 493 49 
Engineering ae one 123 113 117 113 36 370 485 483 
Agriculture wile ave 33 39 28 30 8 79 79 75 
Veterinary Science nd 52 35 41 40 27 99 134 184 
Dentistry ... _ os 66 77 76 57 25 249 370 400 
Architecture oes eee 9 17 18 18 23 87 128 137 
Other Courses baa a 16 11 11 8 22 143 266 254 
Total aes one 759 | 761 769 748 397 2,802 4.119 4.152 


* Ineludes New England College. 


In 1948 assisted students comprised 7 per cent. and reconstruction 
trainees 39 per cent. of the total enrolment at the University. The 
4,152 reconstruction trainees at the University in 1948 included 174 women. 


Commonwealth expenditure on fees and allowances to financially-assisted 
students in New South Wales was £86,425 in 1947 and £87,179 in 1948. 


Expenditure on university-type training of reconstruction students in 
New South Wales at the University of Sydney and other institutions was 
£1,192,094 in 1947, and £1,446,481 in 1948. The greater part of these 
amounts consisted of fees and allowances to students. 
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University Clinics. 


Five metropolitan hospitals, viz., Royal Prince Alfred, St. Vincent’s, 
Sydney, Repatriation General Hospital and Rachel Forster Hospital for 
‘Women and Children provide clinical schools for students in medicine, who 
are required to attend at these institutions for clinical lectures, training 
and practice during the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of the medical course. 


At the Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children provision is made for 
systematic instruction of medical students in diseases of childrén. 


Clinical training and practice in obstetrics is provided at the Royal Hos- 
pital for Women (Paddington), the Women’s Hospital (Crowu-street), and 
King George V Memorial Hospital for Mothers and Babies. 


In connection with the Faculty of Dentistry, the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney provides facilities for the instruction of students. The University 
lecturers in surgical and mechanical dentistry are, ex officio, honorary den- 
tal surgeons of the hospital. 


University Hxtension Lectures. 


University Extension Lectures are conducted under the direction of a 
University Extension Board of twelve to eighteen members appointed 
annually by the Senate. Courses of lectures upon topics of literary, his- 
torical, and scientific interest are given in various centres at a charge of 
£2 per course. Regular classes in various foreign languages are also held 
at the University. At the conclusion of a systematic course of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful candi- 
dates. Lectures are delivered each year in Sydney and various country 
towns. The cost of Extension Board classes was £2,906 in 1947 and 
£2,880 in 1948, 


Tutorial Classes. 


In conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Association (see page 
1078), the Senate has established evening tutorial classes in particular 
branches of study at the University and in suburban and country centres. 
There is a resident tutor at Newcastle and one at Armidale. A sum of 
£16,895 was expended upon the maintenance of tutorial classes during 1947 
and £20,920 in 1948. 


University Appointments Board. 


The University Appointments Board assists graduates and under- 
graduates to obtain employment. 


InstTrtuTES ror TRANSPORT EMPLOYEES. 


Classes for the technical, commercial and general education of railway 
employees are conducted by the Railways Institute, which is under the 
control of a director. 


The headquarters of the institute are in Sydney, and there are branches 
in various parts of the State. The total membership, 33,509 at 30th June, 
1948, embraces more than half the railway employees. Instruction is given 
in elementary railway principles and various subjects to the University 
matriculation standard. Correspondence courses are provided. The num- 
ber of students was 8,728 at 80th June, 1948. The institute possesses a 
library of 138,871 volumes. 
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Educational and recreational facilities are provided by the Road Trans- 
port and Tramways Iustitute. The membership at 30th June, 1948, was 
9,698 and 429 students were enrolled. There are 40,912 books in the 
twenty-one libraries of the institute. 


EpucATIONAL AND ScrenriFic Soomtrizs. 


There are many organisations in New South Wales which have as 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the 
advancement of science, art, and literature. 


The learned professions such as solicitors and barristers, engineers, 
surveyors, architects, chemists, physicians and surgeons, dentists and 
optometrists are represented by institutes, associations or societies. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 


The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded’: 
at a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Wales in June, . 
1913. It organises tutorial classes, discussion groups, study circles, summer 
and holiday schools and public lectures. In 1948 the membership of the--. 
association consisted of 838 individual members and 68 organisations other 
than tutorial classes affiliated with it. 


In 1948, 112 tutorial classes were held, including 79 in Sydney and sub- 
urbs, 30 in the Newcastle district, and six in country towns. The number of 
students enrolled was 3,658. Fourteen discussion groups were organised 
in various centres during the year; the gross enrolment was 238 and the 
effective attendance 167. 


The income of the association in 1948 was £12,056, including grants from 
the State, £6,570, and subscriptions, fees, etc., £8,679. 


ConSERVATORIUM or Music, 


The Conservatorium of Music, which was established by the State in* 
1915, provides tuition in music, from elementary to advanced stages, The 
studies are divided into two sections. The music school section provides 
tuition in theory and practice leading to annual examinations in five grades ° 
and the issue of certificates to successful students. On passing the examina- 
tion at the highest grade, the student may be admitted to the diploma: 
section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the professional’ 
diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director of the 
Conservatorium. A preparatory theoretical course is available for beginners,, 
and an opera school was opened in February, 1935. Training is also pro- 
vided in chamber and orchestral music, and there is a full secoudary 
school course of five years, which includes instruction in music. 


The number of students enrolled in the various courses of study at the 
Conservatorium was 2,366 in 1948, as compared with 3,094 in 1946 and 
2,350 in 1945, In 1948 seven students gained the Conservatorium diploma, 
and there were 21,581 candidates for examinations under the Australian 
Music Examination Board’s system. Receipts in this year consisted of 
fees, proceeds from concerts, etc, amounting to £54,774, and the gross 
expenditure was £64,066. Teachers engaged at the Conservatorium are paid 
from students’ fees less a commission for administrative costs and rental 
of atudios, 
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Musrums, Lipranizs, anpD Art GALLERY. ' 


The Government of New South Wales maintains a number of museums 
aud libraries and a National Art Gallery. The capital expenditure by the 
State on buildings for these institutions (except the Museum of Techno- 
logy and Applied Science) to 30th June, 1948, amounted to £640,315, includ- 
ing the capital cost of the Public Library, £357,952. 


Museums. 


The Australian Museum in Sydney is the oldest institution of its kind 
in Australia. It is incorporated under the control of trustees, with a 
statutory endowment of £1,000 per year, which is supplemented by annual 
Parliamentary appropriations. It contains fine specimens of the principal 
objects of natural history and a valuable collection of zoological, mineral 
and ethnological specimens, <A library containing 32,781 volumes at 31st 
December, 1948, is attached to the institution. Lectures and gallery demon- 
strations are given in the Museum and are open to the public. During the 
year ended 380th June, 1948, visitors to the Museum numbered 197,827. The 
expenditure was £24,754 in 1946-47 and £25,380 in 1947-48, 


There is a Museum of Technology and Applied Science in Sydney, 
administered by a Board of T'rustees under the Minister for Education. 
Prior to 1st July, 1946, this Museum was administered as an adjunct to the 
Sydney Technical College. It contains a valuable series of specimens 
illustrative of various stages of manufacturing, and a collection of natural 
products. The scientific staff conducts research work in connection with 
the development of the natural resources of Australia. There are also 
technological museums at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, Broken Hill 
and Albury. During 1948 the number of visitors to the Sydney museum 
was 137,310, and the number of volumes in the museum’s library at the end 
of the year was 7,244, Expenditure in 1947-48 was £23,151. 


There is a Mining and Geological Museum attached to the Department of 
Mines. Its functions include the preparation and collection of minerals to 
be used as teaching aids in schools and in other institutions. 


The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct to the Department 
-of Agriculture. 


The public have access to the “Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
‘“Macleay” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
.Anatony, attached to the Syduey University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
“Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken. Hill minerals. 


Public Library of New South Wales. 


The Australian Subscription Library, established in 1826, became a State 
institution in 1869, It was incorporated in 1899, as the Public Library of 
New South Wales, with a body of trustees and an annual statutory endow- 
ment of £2,000, which is supplemented by Parliamentary appropriations. 


In 1898 the late David Scott Mitchell bequeathed to the trustees of the 
Public Library a collection of 60,000 volumes dealmg principally with 
Australasia and the Southern Pacific, together with manuscripts and 
pictures. With these he also bequeathed £70,000, and the income from this 
sum is spent on additions, 
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Sir William Dixson has given a collection of pictures and prints 
relating to Australian history to the Public Library. This collection forms 
the William Dixson Gallery. 


The library embraces a General Reference Library, a Country Circulation 
Department, the Mitchell Library and the William Dixson Gallery, all 
housed in a building completed in June, 1942. The Country Circulation 
Department sends books to rural schools, agricultural bureaux, muni- 
cipal libraries operating under the Library Act, 1989, schools of arts and 
similar institutions, as well ag to individual students. The library includes 
a research department which collects bibliographical references mainly of 
a scientific aud technical nature, and a school where librarians are trained 
for the Public and other libraries. The main reading room of the hbrary 
accommodates 375 seated readers. 


The library building cost £357,951 to 80th June, 1948, and expenditure on 
the library during 1947-48 amounted to £69,169, including £8,005 for 
books and periodicals. 


The library staff numbered 101 at 30th June, 1948. The average number 
of seated readers during the year ended 30th June, 1948, was estimated at 
187 on week-days, 356 on Sundays and 207 on holidays. The number of 
volumes in the library at 30th June, 1948, exclusive of pamphlets was 
568,770, viz., General Reference Library 297,571, Mitchell Library 146,018, 
Model School Library 2,069, and Country Circulation Department 123,117. 
The Research Departinent made 574 researches in 1947-48. 


Public Library Services under Library Act, 1989. 


The Library Act, 1939, provides for the payment of State subsidies in 
respect of libraries maintained by municipal and shire councils, and for 
the appointment of a Library Board to administer the Act and to assist 
in the organisation of local library services. The subsidy provisions of the 
Act were proclaimed as from 1st January, 1944, and the Library Board 
of New South Wales was constituted during that year. The Principal 
Librarian of the Public Library is executive member of the Board and 
acts for the local libraries in the purchase and processing of books. 
Librarians are trained in a school conducted by the Public Library. 


Local authorities which adopt tle Act are entitled to State subsidy 
provided that they administer a library service which is free to al] residents 
(except that a charge may be made for works of fiction), and that they 
expend from rates at least 2s. per head of population per annum, The 
maximum amount of State subsidy is 1s. per head per annum. 


At 30th June, 1948, seventy councils had adopted the Act, and of these, 
56 had established libraries, There were 49 libraries in operation, viz, 13 
(ineluding 4 branch libraries) in Sydney and suburbs, 1 in Newcastle 
and 35 in other localities. The staff numbered 119. In 1947-48 the Board 
expended £28,823, including subsidies to councils £26,460, and the aggregate 
amount contributed by the councils towards the upkeep of the libraries 
wag £64,638, In 1946-47, expenditure by the Board was £24,160 including 
£21,905 for subsidies and expenditure by councils totalled £56,452. 
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Sydney Municipal Library. 


The Sydney Mimicipal Library is a free lending library administered by 
the Council of the City of Sydney. It contained 72,006 volumes (of which 
6,929 were classified as fiction) in 1948. In that year 462,982 books were 
lent, equal to 1,528 daily, compared with 426,355 (1,470 daily) in 1947. 


Maintenance costs amounted to £20,972 (including £3,488 for new books) 
in 1948, and £18,791 (including £8,067 for new books) in 1947. 


The library is subsidised by the State under the Library Act, 1939 (see 
above). 


Sydney University Inbrary. 


The library of the University of Sydney is the Fisher Library, named 
after its principal benefactor, Thomas Fisher, from whom a bequest of 
£30,000 was received in 1885. The library contained 302,144 volumes at 
80th June, 1948. The Fisher Library is primarily for the use of the 
University, but may be used by other students. There is a medical branch 
and other departmental sections and a fine collection of periodicals, especi- 
ally scientific publications, and valnable old books and manuscripts. The 
Reading Room, with 18,000 volumes on the open access system, can 
acconimodate 800 students. 


Children’s Library Movement. 


The Children’s Library Movement, which conmmenced operations in 1924, 
has established twenty-four free libraries and centres and a travelling 
library; the total number of books was approximately 50,000 in 1948. Books 
may be borrowed or used at the centres, and facilities are provided for arts 
and crafts. The funds of the movement are dérived mainly from private 
sources but are supplemented by an annual grant of £1,000 from the State 
Government and by grants (amounting to £1,117 in 1948) from municipal 
councils, 


Other Inbrartes. 


Local libraries established in a large number of centres throughout the 
State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, which 
are organised and controlled by committees of private citizens and 
dependent upon the monetary support accorded by the public; and free 
libraries established by municipalities or shires, Under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act any sliire or municipality may establish a 
public library, art gallery, or museum. Subject to certain conditions, 
libraries operated by municipalities and shires are entitled to State sub- 
sidy under the Library Act, 1939 (see above). 


The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students. It contains 32,7381 
volumes. In the library attached to the National Herbarium there -are 
approximately 10,000 volumes. 


In December, 1947, the number of volumes in the central and class 
libraries of the Sydney Technical College was 30,835, and the number in 
the libraries of country technical colleges was 18,901. ‘The number of 
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volumes in the library of the Museum of Technology and Applied Science 
was 7,244, 


There are 94,407 volumes in the libraries of the Teachers’ Colleges and 
885,271 in 1,942 libraries attached to public schools. 


The Parliamentary Library contains 99,750 books, and large numbers 
of volumes are in the libraries of the law courts and Government offices. 


The Royal Sydney Industrial Blind Institution in East Sydney con- 
ducts a free Braille Library, containing 19,000 volumes, 


National Art Gallery of New South Wales. 


The National Art Gallery contains a number of oil paintings, water 
‘colours, and statuary, including some works of prominent modern artists, 
and some valuable gifts from private persons. 


The value of the contents of the Gallery in 1947 was approximately 
£245,730 and the cost of the building to 30th June, 1948, was £96,004. 


Apart from 1,123 reproductions, there were 4,625 works of art in the 
‘Gallery at the end of 1947, viz., 1,001 oil paintings, 633 water-colours, 1,718 
‘plack-and-white works, 228 statuary casts and bronzes, and 1,050 other 
works of art. The total amount expended during the year in purchasing 
‘works of art was £6,310. Ninety-two works of art were acquired by 
purchase during the year and six by gift. 


The total expenditure during 1947 amounted to £18,504, including salaries 
and wages £6,767. Jn 1946 expenditure amounted to £16,934, of which 
£5,707 was paid in salaries and wages. 


The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1946 was 123,300 on 
week-days and 65,300 on Sundays. Attendances in 1945 were 158,760 and 
‘88,570 respectively. Particulars of attendances since 1946 are not available. 


Art students, under certain regulations, may copy works and enjoy the 
henefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. Collections of 
pictures are sent to the principal country towns for temporary exhibition, 
16 pictures being so distributed during 1947; in addition, 822 works of art’ 
were lent to various Government departments and institutions in the city 
and suburbs. 
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LAW COURTS 


A cardinal principle of the legal system of New South Wales, like that 
of England on which it is based, is the supremacy of the law, to which all 
persons are bound to conform. No person may be punished except for a 
breach of law which has been proved in due course of law in a court before 
which all persons have equal rights. It excludes the existence of arbitrari- 
ness or prerogative on the part of the government or of any exemption of 
officials or others from obedience to the ordinary law or from the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary tribunals. 


Sources or Law. 
The law in force in New South Wales consists of— 


(i) So much of the common law of England and such English statute 
law as came into force on the original settlement of the ccolonv in 
1788, or was made applicable by the New South Wales Consiitu- 
tion Act passed in 1828. 


(ii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the State of New South Wales, 
together with regulations, rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 


(iii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
within the scope of its allotted powers, together with regulations, 
rules, orders, ete., made thereunder. 


(iv) Imperial law binding New South Wales as part of the British 
Commonwealth, as part of the Commonwealth of Australia or as a 
State—subject, since 1931, to the Statute of Westminster. (These 
relate mainly to external affairs or matters of Imperial concern.) 


(v) Case law. (The extent to which judicial decisions of the English, 
Commonwealth or State Courts respectively formed part of the 
State law would require too lengthy a statement to be set out here.) 


The proper subjects for Commonwealth legislation are limited to those 
specified in the Commonwealth Constitution, In some cases Commonwealth 
powers of legislation are exclusive of, in others concurrent with, those of the 
State. In all cases of conflict valid Commonwealth laws override State 
laws. 


Tue JUDICIAL SystrEat. 


Characteristic features of the judicial system are—(a) The law is 
enforceable in public courts; (6) the judiciary is independent of control by 
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the executive; (c) officials concerned with the adininistration of justice do 
not enjoy any exemption from law; (d) advocates are admitted to practice 
by the Supreme Court and are subject to control exercisable through the 
Court. 


Administration. 


In New South Wales the duty of administering laws is allotted to 
Ministers of the Crown in their respective spheres. As a general rule 
an Attorney-General and a Minister of Justice are included amongst the 
Ministers, but sometimes these offices are combined. There is also a 
Crown Solicitor—a salaried publie servant. A common practice is to have 
an officer known as Assistant Law Officer as a further legal adviser to the 
Government. 


The Attorney-General is the legal adviser of the Government. He is 
charged with the conduct of business relating to the higher courts (such 
as Supreme and District Courts), the offices of the Crown Solicitor, Crown 
Prosecutors, Clerk of the Peace, Public Solicitor, Public Defender, Par- 
liamentary draftsmen and Court reporters, as well as statute law consolida- 
tion and certain Acts, including the Crimes Act, the Poor Prisoners’ 
Defence Act, the Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act and the Legal 
Assistance Act. Furthermore, he advises Ministers on questions on which 
his legal opinion is required, initiates and defends proceedings by and 
against the State, and determines whether a bill should be found in cases 
of indictable offences. The grand jury system has not been adopted. The 
Attorney-General is in the position of a grand jury to find a bill. No person 
can be put upon his trial for an indictable offence unless a bill has been 
found, except where an ea officio indictment has been filed by the Attorney- 
General or the Supreme Court has directed an information to be filed. 


The Minister of Justice supervises the working of the magistrates’ courts, 
of gaols and penal establishments, and the operations of the various offices 
connected with the Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of 
Parliament relating to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, land- 
lords and tenants, inebriates, real property, land titles, registration of firms, 
companies and deeds, births, deaths and marriages, and licensed trades and 
eallings. 


The Courts. 


The work of the courts is distributed amongst various jurisdictions with 
a view to simplifying procedure and avoiding unnecessary delay. Minor 
civil matters are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts) 
which have a jurisdiction limited in point of locality and amount. The 
civil jurisdiction of District Courts also is limited in these respects. The 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction is limited only in respect of matters which 
are reserved for the original jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Courts. In 
criminal matters less serious offences are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions, 
and other offences, not being of a capital nature, are dealt with by Courts of 
Quarter Sessions. Capital charges are tried at sittings of the Supreme 
Court and, in practice, offences of an important public nature are often 
so dealt with. 


A number of legal tribunals have been established to deal with special 
matters, viz., Licensing Courts, Wardens’ Courts (Mining), Courts of 
Marine Inquiry, Land and Valuation Court, Crown E:mployees’ Appeal 
Board, and, among courts of magisterial rank, Coroners’ Courts and 
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Children’s Courts. Special jurisdictions are exercised by the 
Industrial Commission and by the Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission. Particular matters arising under the various land laws 
of the State are dealt with by Local Land Boards. A Transport Appeal 
Court, consisting of a District Court Judge, hears appeals from certain 
decisions of the transport authorities. Jurisdiction to hear disputes arising 
under the Friendly Societies Act and the Co-operation Act is given to the: 
Registrar under those Acts. 


New South Wales as a State of the Commonwealth forms part of the: 
Commonwealth judicial system. By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 
1903-1947, the jurisdiction of the High Court is exclusive in regard to: 
certain matters. In regard to other matters, the courts of the State are: 
invested with Commonwealth jurisdiction, subject to conditions stated im. 
that Act. 


Appeal lies to the Privy Council from the Supreme Court of New South. 
Wales and the High Court of Australia, respectively, in proper cases. The: 
British Privy Council is the final Court of Appeal. 


Jupces, Macistrates AND Court OFFICERS, 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 


Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “Justices,” 
and are appointed by Commission of the Governor on the advice of the: 
Executive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of the Supreme: 
Court unless he is a barrister of five years’ standing. The judges have 
power to make rules governing court procedure and to control the admis- 
sion to practice of barristers and solicitors and to supervise their conduct.. 


A judge caunot be sued for any act done in the performance of his: 
judicial duties within the scope of his jurisdiction. He holds office: 
“during good behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salary 
fixed by statute; the rate in June, 1949, was £38,100 per annum. By 
these provisions the judiciary is rendered independent of the executive, 
but a judge may be removed from office by the Crown on the address of both 
Houses of Parliament. A judge, including the Chief Justice, is granted on 
retirement a pension according to his salary and length of service. The 
judge of the Land and Valuation Court is a puisne judge of the Supreme: 
Court, and each member of the Industrial Commission of New South: 
Wales and the Chairman of the Crown Employees’ Appeal Board have the: 
same status and rights as such a judge. 


Judges of the District Court. 


A barrister of five years’ standing or attorney of seven years’ standing” 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor to exercise 
the jurisdiction of the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. District 
Court judges hold office during ability and good behaviour up to the age of 
70 years. They may be removed from office by the Governor for inability or 
misbehaviour, subject first to appeal to the Governor-in-Council. A judge 
of any District Court is also chairman of every Court of Quarter Sessions. 
in the State. A judge is granted a pension on retirement, the amount of 
which igs dependent on length of service. A judge may not engage in the 
practice of the legal profession. Members of the Workers’ Compensation 
Commission have the status and rights of a District Court judge. 
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Officers of the Courts. 


Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices: 
in addition to their judicial duties, but special officers are appointed for 
certain purposes in the administration of justice, viz., Crown Prosecutors 
to act in Criminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of Quarter Sessious, Registrars of the Small 
Debts and District Courts and bailiffs. 


In connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers im 
addition to those connected with special jurisdictions, viz., the Protho- 
notary and the Sheriff. 


The Prothonotary of the Supreme Court is its principal officer ir 
common law and criminal jurisdiction. He acts as registrar of the Courts 
of Admiralty and Criminal Appeal. The Prothonotary or his deputy is 
empowered under rules of the court to transact business usually transacted 
by a judge sitting in chambers, except in respect of matters relating to the 
liberty of the subject. The Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction has its own 
Registrar who, with the Deputy Registrar, is empowered by the rules of 
the Court to exercise certain delegated powerg formerly performed by the 
judge of the jurisdiction sitting in chambers. 


The office of Sheriff is regulated by the Sheriff Act, 1900. There are a 
Sheriff and an Under Sheriff. Sheriff’s officers are stationed at convenient 
country centres, where there is a Deputy Sheriff—usually a Stipendiary 
Magistrate. The functions of the Sheriff include the enforcement of judg- 
ments and execution of writs of the Supreme Court, the summoning and 
supervision of juries and administrative arrangements relating to the hold- 
ing of courts. 


Magistrates. 


Magistrates are appointed from among members of the Public Service 
unless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no member of the 
service is suitable and available for such office. Persons so appointed must 
have attained the full age of thirty-five years, and have passed the prescribed 
examination in law. They hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 


Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, Ryde, Hornsby and Wollongong the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Petty Sessions is exercised exclusively by 
Stipendiary Magistrates. 


In country districts, jurisdiction in Petty Sessions is exercised by 
Stipendiary Magistrates wherever convenient, and otherwise by honorary 
justices in minor cases. The designation of the magistrates in country 
districts was changed from Police to Stipendiary Magistrates in July, 1947. 


The jurisdiction of magistrates is explained later in connection with 
Courts of Petty Sessions, and their functions comprise those of Justices of 
the Peace. In addition, they usually act in country centres as District 
Registrars in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, Visiting Justices to gaols, 
Mining Wardens, Coroners and Industrial Magistrates, and exercise dele- 
gated jurisdiction under the Liquor Act. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Persons of mature age and good character may be appointed as Justices 
of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. The office is honorary, 
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and is held during the pleasure of the Crown. No special qualifications in 
law are required, but appointees must be persous of standing in the com- 
munity aud must take prescribed oaths. Women became eligible for the 
office under the Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918, 


The functions of justices are numerous, extending over the adminis- 
tration of justice generally, the maintenance of peace and the judicial 
duties of the office. The judicial powers are explained later (see page 1096) ; 
other duties include the issue of warrants for arrests, issue of summonses, 
administration of oaths and certification of documents. 


On 81st December, 1948, there were 57,163 Justices of the Peace in 
New South Wales, of whom 3,588 were women. 


JuRY SYSTEM. 


Crimes and misdemeanours prosecuted by indictment in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as to the facts of the case, the punishment being deter- 
mined by the judge. Most civil cases may be tried before a jury of 
four persons or a jury of twelve persons, upon application aud with the 
consent of the court. The jury in such cases determines questions of 
fact and assesses damages. The procedure in relation to juries is governed 
principally by the Jury Act, 1912-1947, and other Acts regulate special cases, 


All men (with certain exceptions) entitled to be enrolled as electors for 
Parliamentary elections became eligible for jury service from ist January, 
1948. The Jury (Amendment) Act, 1947, contains provisious, not yet 
proclaimed, extending eligibility to act as jurors to women who submit their 
nanies for inclusion in jury lists, 


The principal exceptions froin liability to serve as jurors are foreign sub- 
jects, who have not resided in New South Wales for at least seven years, 
and certain persons attainted of treason or felony. Persons specially exempted 
include judges, members of Parliament, certain public officers, officers of the 
public service of the Commonwealth, members of the defence forces, salaried 
officers of the State public service, clergymen, barristers, solicitors, magis- 
trates, police officers, doctors, dentists, druggists, schoolmasters, certain 
employees of banks, incapacitated persons, and men above the age of 60 years 
who claim exemption. Special petty sessions, when summoned to revise jury 
lists, have authority to exempt any person from jury service on the ground 
of undue hardship or undue public inconvenience. 


A jurors’ list is compiled annually in October for each Jurors’ 
District by the senior police officer. This list is made available for public 
inspection, and revised in December before a special petty sessions held 
before a stipendiary magistrate or by two or more justices. 


The jurors summoned to hear an issue are decided by lot. Accused 
persons and the Crown each have the right to challenge eight jurors in 
criminal cases, and twenty in capital cases, without assigning reasons. In 
striking the jury in a civil case, sufficient names are drawn from the ballot 
box to leave the required number of jurors after each party to the case has 
struck off names equal to one half of the number to be empanelled. 


In criminal cases the verdict of the jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is not reached within six hours, the jury may be discharged 
and the accused tried before another jury. In civil cases where a unanimous 
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agreement has not been reached after four hours’ deliberation, the decision 
of three-fourths of the jury shall be taken as the verdict of all; but if, after 
having remained six hours or upwards in deliberation, three-fourths of the 
jury do not concur, the jury shall be discharged and the case may be set 
down for a new trial. 


Poor Persons’ Lecat Expenses. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, a person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence 
before the jury is sworu. If the judge or committing magistrate considers 
{hat the person is without adequate means and that such legal aid should 
be supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the 
accused either by the Public Defender or by some other counsel or attorney, 
and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 


The Legal Assistance Act, 1948-47, which came into force on 1st 
July, 1944, provides for the appointment of a Public Solicitor aud lays 
down the conditions on which legal assistance may be granted. 


The Public Solicitor keeps lists of barristers and solicitors who are willing 
to investigate and report on applications for legal assistance or to act for 
assisted persons in proceedings. He issues certificates of eligibility for 
assistance. He may act for an assisted person or may assign a solicitor 
whose name is on the list so to act. 


LucaL PRorEssion. 


The legal profession in New South Wales is controlled by rules of 
the Supreme Court, which prescribe the conditions of entry to the pro- 
fession, regulate studentships at law and specify the legal examinations 
which must be passed prior to admission to practice. Separate boards have 
been established to govern the admission of barristers and of solicitors. 
‘Women are eligible for admission. 


By the Legal Practitioners Act, 1898-1940, provision has been made for the 
admission of conveyatcers as solicitors and the discontinuance of the grant 
of conveyancers’ certificates; for the examination of accounts of solicitors 
and conveyancers; and for the establishment aud administration of a 
solicitors’ fidelity guarantee fund. The fund is maintained from annual 
contributions from or levies imposed on solicitors. From it may be paid 
the amount of pecuniary loss suffered by persons as the result of theft or 
fraudulent misapplication by a solicitor of any moneys or other valuable 
property entrusted to him. 


Any solicitor duly adinitted to practice has the right of audience in all 
courts of New South Wales. The law provides for the hearing of charges 
of professional misconduct upon the part of solicitors by the Statutory 
Committee of the Incorporated Law Institute of New South Wales, which 
has the power to make an order striking off the roll, suspending from 
practice or imposing a fine on any solicitor; appeal lies to the Court from 
an order of the Statutory Committee. 


Barristers have, in general, no legal right to fees for their services in 
court, but scales of charges for certain services rendered by solicitors are 
prescribed by regulation, and in certain instances costs of suits are taxed 
by an officer of the Supreme Court. 
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The following table shows the number of members of the legal profession 
in practice at intervals since 1931. 


Table 925,—-Barristers and Solicitors. 


Solicitors. 
Year | Barristers. a 
Syduoy. Country. Total. 
1931 236 1,013 568 1,581 
1939 285 1,118 647 1,765 
1943 289 | 1,162 596 1,758 
1944 30s | 1,149 583 1,732 
1945 318 1,130 590 1,720 
1946 319 1,128 600 | 1,728 
1947 324 1,106 613 1,719 


The number of barristers at the end of 1947 included 33 [King’s Counsel. 
The number stated in the table does not include the District Court 
judges, the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are barristers, 
non-practising barristers, nor those on the roll—but not resident—in New 
South Wales. There were also 27 certificated conveyancers. 


Barristers are organised under the New South Wales Bar Association, 
and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Institute of New South Wales. 
There is also a Society of Notaries. 


SuPREME Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter of Justice. Jurisdiction is exercised by a Chief Justice and not 
more than eleven Puisne Judges, of whom seven are engaged usually in the 
Common Law, including Commercial Causes and Criminal Jurisdictions, 
and the remainder in Equity, Bankruptcy, Probate, Lunacy aud Matri- 
monial Causes. 

The Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious matters arising 
in the State, except where its jurisdiction is excluded by statute, in certain 
eases where extra-territorial jurisdiction has been conferred, in Admiralty 
and in appeal. Its original jurisdiction is exercised usually by one judge. 
The procedure and practice of the Court are defined by statute, or regulated 
by rules which may be made by any three or more judges. The Supreme 
Court has power at common law to restrain inferior courts which act in 
excess of their jurisdiction, and to grant mandamus to enforce a legal 
right. The right of appeal to the Supreme Court from inferior courts is 
purely the creation of statute law. In proper cases appeals may be carried 
from findings of the Supreme Court to the High Court of Australia or 
to the Privy Council. 

Particulars are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of 
the Court. Information regarding the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is given in conjunction with other Higher Criminal Courts on page 
109%, 
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Common Law Jurisdiction, ; 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Commou Law extends to cases 
not falling within any other jurisdiction. Actions are tried usually in the 
first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before one judge and a jury of four, 
or of twelve in special cases. A jury may be dispensed with by consent of 
both parties and under statutes governing certain cases. A judge may sit 
‘Gn chambers” to deal with questions not requiring to be argued in court. 


The following table gives particulars of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last six years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were 
settled by the parties without further litigation. 


Table 926.—Common Law Jurisdiction—Writs and Causes. 


Particulars. 1948. 1944, 19465. 1946. 1947. 1948. 
Writs Issued ook aia wes 1,723 1,629 1,726 2,527 3,215 3,661 
Judgments Signed CoA ie 758 677 607 803 1,180 1,393 
Causes Tried— 

Verdict for Plaintiff = 153 188 170 172 201 281 
ss Defendant... 35 39 28 41 34 51 

Jury Disagreed re aes ose Gee 2 1 1 
Nonsuits oon ry ode td 7 ees 9 4 4 
Total ... re ees 195 234 200 223 240 337 
Causes not proceeded with  ... 92 91 80 64 72, 101 
Total Causes dealt with 287 325 280 287 312 438 


The difference between the number of writs issued and judgraents 
signed indicates the extent to which suits are not proceeded with, and 
the difference between the number of judgments signed, and the number of 
causes tried indicates the extent to which cases are settled without legal 
proceedings in court. 


Equity Jurisdiction. 


~*~ The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity (which includes 
infancy) is exercised by the Chief Judge in Equity, or by any other Judge 
of the Supreme Court sitting in Equity. The procedure of the Court is 
governed by the Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules. The jurisdiction 
extends to granting equitable relief by enforcing rights not recognised 
at Common Law and by special remedies such as the issue of injunctions, 
writs for specific performance, and a jurisdiction in infancy. The Court in 
making binding declarations of right may obtain the assistance of specialists 
such as actuaries, engineers, or other persons. In deciding legal rights 
incidental to its cases, it exercises all the powers of the Common Law 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and may award damages in certain 
cases. 
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The Gffice of the Court is under the control of the Master in Equity who 
performs many judicial functions, and, when directed by the Court, deter- 
mines certain matters such as conducting inquiries, taking accounts, etc. 
He is also Registrar of the Court, and controls the records and funds 
within its charge. 


The transactions in Equity during the year ended 30th June, 1948, 
included the following :—Decrees 51, orders on motions and petitions 1,843, 
and orders by Judge in Chambers, 208. In 1946-47, 56 decrees were made, 
2,072 orders on motions and petitions, 220 orders by Judge in Chambers, 
and 1 order by the Master in Equity. 


Lunacy Jurisdiction. 


The Supreme Court in its Lunacy jurisdiction 1s constituted, except on 
appeal, by the Chief Judge in Equity or by any other judge sitting for 
him during his absence or illness or at lis request. In respect of the 
aduinistration of estates, the jurisdiction may be exercised by the Master 
in Lunacy and the Deputy Master in Lunacy. 


Persons whose affairs are brought under control by the Lunacy Act are 
grouped in three main classes—(1) persons of unsound mind and incapable 
of managing their affairs; (2) persons who are incapable of managing 
their affairs through mental infirmity arising from disease or age; and (8) 
insane patients in the mental hospitals. The affairs of those in the first 
class are administered by committees, and “hose in the second class by 
rmanagers, subject in both cases to the order and direction of the Court 
constituted by the Master; and the affairs of insane patients are admin- 
istered by the Master in Lunacy. 


The amount of trust funds controlled by the Master in Lunacy was 
£1,669,857 at 30th June, 1948. The Funds comprised mortgages £17,693, 
Commonwealth Government securities £1,495,439, fixed deposits £386,639 
and cash £119,586. In addition, there were assets of considerable value in 
the form of scrip, real estate, etc. A deduction ranging up to 4 per cent. 
from the net income of insane persons whose estates are managed by the 
Master in Lunacy amounted to £5,162 in 1947-48, and fees collected to £132. 


Probate Jurisdiction. 


Probate jurisdiction extends over all property, real or personal, in New 
South Wales of deceased persons, testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is 
exercised by a Probate Judge, or by any judge acting on his behalf. 


The Registrar in Probate exercises jurisdiction in granting probate and 
letters of administration in all matters where no contention has arisen and 
in passing the accounts of executors and administrators, including the 
allowance of commission to them for their trouble. The Registrar or any 
interested party may refer any matter to the Court. ‘he Registrar also 
exercises jurisdiction in minor dealings affecting estates where no objec- 
tion is raised by any interested party. 


Until the granting of probate or letters of administration, the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Public Trustee and cannot be legally dealt 
with except in minor matters. In this way the rights of the successors, the 
creditors and the State are safeguarded. Cases of disputed wills are tried 
by the Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and juris- 
diction ig exercised over administrators and executors. 
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The following table shows the number and values of estates dealt with 
in the past six years:— 


Table 927.—Probate Jurisdiction—Number and Value of Estates. 


Probates Granted. Letters of Administration. Total, 
Year. Gross Gross Gross - 
Nustatze, | Yalu of | “utates, | Yalueot | Nastates, | Value ot 
£ = £ 
1943 8,135 31,654,520 3,270 3,908,700 11,405 35,563,220 
1944, 8,217 32,444,392 3,080 3,273,382 11,297 35,717,774 
1945 8,306 33,913,219 2,915 4,311,822 11,221 38,225,041 
1946 9,384 37,078,201 3,426 8,425,861 12,810 40,504,062 
1947 8,917 50,573,875 3,547 4,868,810 12,464 55,442,685 
1948 9,789 54,482,363 2,917 4,821,922 12,706 59,304,285 


The values shown above represent the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to duty, and of estates dealt with by the Public Trustee. 
In some cases probate or letters of administration are taken out a second 
time, and such estates are duplicated in the foregoing figures. Where estates 
are less than £300 in value, probate or letters of administration may be 
granted on personal application to the Registrar, without the intervention 
of a solicitor. 


Jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes (Divorce). 


This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court by the Matri- 
monial Causes Act, 1873, Previously, marriages could be dissolved only by 
special Act of Parliament. This Act, with its amendments, was consolidated 
in 1899, and the consolidated Act was amended in 1929 and 1943. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge in Divorce, but any 
other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted are dissolution 
of marriage, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, jactita- 
tion of marriage, and orders for restitution of conjugal rights. Orders for 
the custody of children, alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage 
property may be made, Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually 
made provisional for a short period, and absolute at the expiration thereof 
if no reason to the contrary is shown, e.g., collusion. Where there is reason 
to believe that dissolution of marriage is sought for ulterior motives and 
that collusion has taken place between the parties, it is customary for the 
Crown to intervene and place before the Court any relevant facts in its 
possession. The Crown, however, cannot intervene after the decree nisi 
has been made absolute. 


The grounds on which dissolution may be grauted on petition and the 
conditions as to domicile were set out on page 532 of the Official Year Book, 
1928-29 (see also Table 930). _ 
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The following statement shows the number of petitions in matrimonial 
causes made and granted in New South Wales during the past six years 
in comparison with the average per year in quinquennial periods since 


1908 :— 
Table 928,—Divorces, etc.—Petitions and Decrees. 
Number of Petitions Granted. Restitution of 
an Conjugal Rights, 
Petitions 
Lodged 
for Divorce, Divorce, a Nullity of Marriage. 
Year, Judicial Petitions 
ann ene Judielal iti Decrees 
of Marriage. Decrees Decrees |Separation| Decrees Decrees Petitions. Granted,. 
Nisi Nisi made| Granted. Nisit Nisi made 
Granted. | Absolute. Granted. | Absolute, 
1908-12* 453 260 260 12 4 4 28 18 
1913-17* 642 393 342 9 3 3 4 51 
1918-22* 1,041 672 562 13 7 5 6 141 
1923-27* 1,391 992 903 13 9 8 266 168 
1928-32* 1,480 1,060 967 10 ll 9 311 180: 
1933-37* 1,749 1,216 1,124 18 ll 11 365 224. 
1938-42* 2,037 1,589 1,521 9 6 6 414 285 
1943-47* 3,896 2,836 2,701 6 26 23 1,148 767 
1943 3,038 1,980 1,828 3 11 9 776 454 
1944 3,807 2,905 2,027 5 36 17 1,100 741 
| 1945 4,199 2,621 3,097 10 31 32 1,244 681 
1946 | 4,809 | 3,458 | 9,771 6 22 a1 |jis38 (1,117 
1947 4,128 8,222 3,784 5 31 37 1,057 840 
. 1948 3,878 3,352 3,277 8 28 23 867 754 


* Average per year. 


In 1989 the number of petitions for divorce, judicial separation or nullity 
of marriage, viz., 1,978, was higher than in any earlier year. After a slight 
decline in 1940, the number increased rapidly to 8,088 in 1948 and further 
to a peak of 4,809 in 1946; it declined slightly in both 1947 and 1948. 


The number of petitions lodged with a suspension of fees or in forma 
pauperis during 1948 was 429; of these 408 were for divorce, 4 for nullity 
of marriage, 1 for judicial separation, and 16 for restitution of conjugal 
rights, 
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The number of petitioners of each sex in cases where decrees for divorce 
or nullity of marriage were made absolute or judicial separation was 
granted during each of the past eleven years wag as follows :— 


Table 929.—Divorce, Nullity of Marriage, Judicial Separation—Sex of 
Successful Petitioners. 


i Number of Successful i Number of Successful 
ri 

2s Petitions lodged by— pai Petitions lodged by— 

Petition Petition 
was was 

Granted. Husband. Wife. Total. Granted. Husbaud. Wife. Total. 
1938 611 829 1,440 1944 1,115 9384 2,049 
1939 667 886 1,553 1945 1,703 1,436 8,139 
1040 671 826 1,497 1946 1,469 1,329 2,798 
1941 722 855 1,577 1947 2,048 1,778 3,826 
1942 772 839 1,611 1948 1,734 1,574 3,308 
1943 918 922 1,840 


The majority of successful petitions for divorce, nullity or separation 
were granted ou the petitions of wives until 1948, but in later years these 
were exceeded by the number lodged by husbands, The proportions in the 
three years 1987 to 1939 were husbands 42 per cent. and wives 58 per 
cent., and in the years 1946 to 1948 husbands 58 per cent., wives 47 per 
cent. 

The grounds for divorce in cases where decrees were made absolute during 
each of the past eleven years were as follows:— 


Table 930.—Divorce—Grounds. 


: Grounds on which Divorces were Granted. 


Druuken- Non-com- 
Deere "Neglect mh ‘Total 
rere Adultery Drunken- to au Deser- | Order for Other Decrees 
Absolute). Adultery} and _ | Cruelty. | ness and port or tion. Restitu- and Not! “made 
Bigamy. Cruelty. |weglect of tion of | Stated. | ansotute, 
Domestle Conjugal 
Duties, Rights. 
1933 309 2 5 10 16 827 252, 3 1,424 
1939 348 1 11 16 17 899 242 6 1,540 
1940 304 2 6 16 15 783 280 73 1,479 
1941 328 1 8 17 9 856 274 66 1,559 
1942 389 2 6 22 13 905 256 9 1,602 
1943 440 1 5 29 15 1,055 275 8 1,828 
1944 641 1 12 30 24 1,072 341 6 2,027 
1945 933 5 29 87 17 1,468 593 15 3,097 
1946 867 2 17 45 13 1,251 557 19 2,771 
1947 1,112 3 28 51 18 1,663 897 12 3,784 
1048 792 aaa 48 64 29 1,421 911 12 3,277 


In the three years 1987 to 1939 the grounds for divorce were desertion 
or non-compliance with orders for restitution of conjugal rights in 75 per 
cent. and adultery in 22 per cent. of the cases where decrees were made 
absolute; the proportions in the three years 1946 ta 1948 were 68 per cent. 
and 28 per cent. respectively. 

Particulars of the duration of marriage and issue, in cases in which 
decrees nist for divorce were made absolute in 1939 and each of the last 
three years are shown in the following table. 
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Table 931.—Divorces—Duration of Marriage and Issue. 


Duration Divorces. Number Divorces. 
of of 
Marriage. | 1939, | 1946. | 1947. | 1948. Children. | 4939, | 1046, | 1947. | 1948. 
| 
Years, 

Under 5 ... 89 371 455 341 0 476 | 1,083 | 1,477] 1,922 
5to9 ...| 420 goo | 1,361 | 1,249 1 523 74} 1,148 998 
1otol4 ...) 457 620 824 718 2 296 506 639 520 
16to19 ...) 264 423 527 389 3 137 201 284 236 
20 to29 ...| 250 378 502 | 460 7 57 | 107 133 108 
30 and over 51 80 115 111 5 and over 51 BL 105 88 
Not stated ah 6 3 1 
Total ...| 1,540] 2,771 | 3,784 | 3,277 Total ...| 1,540 | 2,771 | 3,784 | 3,277 


The duration of marriage, ie., the interval between marriage and the 
date the decree nisi for divorce was made absolute, was less than 5 years 
in 6 per cent., and less than 10 years in 88 per cent., of the cases in 19389. 
The corresponding proportions were 12 per cent. and 48 per cent. in 1947, 
and 10 per cent. and 49 per cent. in 1948, + 


There was no child of the marriage in 31 per cent., and one child in 
34 per cent. of the cases in 1989, and no child in 40 per cent. and one child 
in 80 per cent. of the cases in 1947 and 1948. 


Particulars regarding the age at marriage of persons divorced—decrees 
made absolute—in 1948 are shown below :— 


Table 932.—Divorces—Age of Husband and Wife at Marriage, 1948. 


Age of Wife at Marriage. Husbands. 
Age Os Husband 
at Marriage. Under | gito2t | 25to20 | s0to 34| 35 
2 years 
21 years. years, years, years, | and over. | Total. | Per cent. 
No, No, No, No, No. No. 

Under 21 years she 335 66 5 1 ate 407 12 
21 to 24 years oi 760 569 88 13 1 1,431 44 
25 to 29 years wie 244 419 209 22 6 900 28 
80 to 34 years ie 47 96 07 40 16 296 9 
85 years and over ... 19 47 50 61 62 229 7 
Wives-——Total ave 1,405 1,197 449 127 86 8,277* 

Per cent, ... 43 36 14 4 3 oie 100 


* Includes 14 divorces in which ages of the parties were not stated. 


Forty-three per cent. of the wives and 12 per cent. of the husbands 
divorced in 1948 were under 21 years of age at marriage, and 79 per cent. 
of the wives and 56 per cent. of the husbands were under 25 years of age. 
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Ages of persons at the time of divorce in respect of the same parties 
as in Table 932—decrees made absolute in 1948—are shown in the following 
summary :— 


Table 933.—Divorces—Age of Husband and Wife at Divorce, 1948. 


Age of Wife at Divorce. Husbands. 
Age of 
Husband. aie 
at Divorce. nder | 25 to 29/ 80 to 34) 35 to 39 | 40 to 44 | 45 years 
25 years.| years. years. years. years, |andover.| Total. | Per cent, 
Under 25 years ... 28 15 ae ia ix key 43 1 
25 to 29 years ... 123 354 85 6 ane ote 518 16 
30 to 34 years... 28 354 310 53 8 2 755 23 
85 to 39 years ... 4 81 3138 266 35 2 701 22 
40 to 44 years .., 1 18 85 212 158 20 494 15 
45 years and over ee 9 82 81 201 429 752 23 
Wives—Total ... 184 831 775 618 402 453 8,277* _ 
Per cent. 6 25 24 19 12 14 ie 100 


* Includes 14 divorces in which ages of the parties were not stated. 


Thirty-one per cent. of the wives and 17 per cent. of the husbands 
divorced in 1948 were under 30 years of age, and 74 per cent. of wives 
and 62 per cent. of the husbands were under 40 years of age. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction, 


Jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales on 1st July, 1911, by Order-in- 
Council, under the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act (Imperial), 1890. 
The Prize Act (Imperial), 1939, extends to Australia, and prize rules were 
promulgated by Order-in-Council of 19th October, 1939. 


Hicurr CriminaL Courts. 


The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist of the Central 
Criminal Court (which sits in Sydney and is presided over by a Judge 
of the Supreme Court), the Supreme Court on circuit, and Courts of 
Quarter Sessions held at important centres throughout the State, each 
presided over by a Judge of the District Court as chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, These courts deal with indictable offences, which are the more 
serious criminal cases. Offences punishable by death may be tried only 
before the Central Criminal Court, which exercises the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court, or before the Supreme Court on circuit. 


All persons charged with criminal offences must be charged before a 
judge with a jury of twelve chosen by lot from a panel provided by the 
sheriff. The question of the guilt or innocence of the accused is determined 
by the jury after the direction by the presiding judge as to the law and 
the facts proved by evidence, and the verdict must be unanimous. If 
unanimity is not reached within twelve hours, the jury is discharged and 
the accused may be tried before another jury. 


Indictable offences against Commonwealth law are tried before these 
courts, 
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Central Criminal Court and Supreme Court on Cireuit. 


The Central Criminal Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Sydney, and a Judge of the Supreme Court presides at 
sittings of the Supreme Court in circuit towns. Usually capital offences, 
the more serious indictable offences committed in the metropolitan area, 
and offences which may not be tried conveniently at Quarter Sessions or 
‘at sittings of the Supreme Court in the country, are tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. Appeal from these courts lies to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, consisting of three or more Judges of the Supreme Court, and in 
proper cases, to the High Court of Australia or the Privy Council. A 
Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in Sydney or at circuit towns may act 
as a Court of Gaol Delivery, to hear and determine the cases of untried 
prisoners upon returns of such prisoners supplied by the gaolers of the State 
under rules of the Court. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


These courts are held at times and places appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts. Forty- 
seven places were appointed in 1948, courts being held usually prior to 
District Court sittings, from two to four times a year in country centres, 
but eleven times in Sydney, and six times in Parramatta. 


In addition to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other 
courts, e.g., Licensing Courts. Appeals from Quarter Sessions or sittings 
of the Supreme Court by persons convicted on indictment are heard by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 


The following table relates to the number of distinct persons tried 
before Courts of Quarter Sessions, sittings of the Supreme Court at circuit 
towns and the Central Criminal Court, aud it shows the number of con- 
victions in each of the classes of more serious offences. Where two or more 
charges were preferred against the same person, account has been taken 
ouly of the principal charge. 


Table 934.—Higher Criminal Courts—Persons Tried and Convictions, 


Convictions—Principal Offence. 
Distinet Total Persons 
r ended Not ai i 
Seth June. hee Guilty. | Against | Against Gaeng: Other Vouvieted. 
Person. | Property. and Offences, Per 10,000 
Forgery. Number, | of Popula- 
tion. 
1931 1,171 503 170 977 36 25 1,208 4:75 
1939 1,178 369 188 577 29 10 804 2-94 
1943 1,182 241 239 664. 6 32 941 3°32 
1944. 1,470 340 266 829 6 29 1,130 3-96 
1945 1,347 297 253 772 6 19 1,050 3-64 
1946 1,474 296 290 864 5 19 1,178 4-04 
1947 1,812 416 351 1,008 16 21 1,396 4:71 
1948 1,710 413 329 930 12 26 1,297 4°31 


Trials of accused persons in higher criminal courts take place on indict- 
ment by the Attorney-General, usually after magisterial inquiry into the 
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sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and the question of guilt is decided 
by a jury of laymen. Nevertheless, only about 77 per cent. of the persons 
tried during the five years ended June, 1948, were convicted; in the 
case of offences against the person the proportion was approximately 64 per 
cent. 


Of the persons convicted during the year ended 30th June, 1948, males 
numbered 1,241 and females 56. 


The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific 
offences included in the foregoing statement :— 


Table 935.—Higher Criminal Courts—Convictions for Certain Specific 


Offences. 
Number of Offenders Convicted. 
Offences. 
1980-31.| 1988-39.| 1944-45,| 1045-46.) 1946-47,| 1947~—48,. 
Murder wa 8 6 9 2 5 11 
Attempted ‘Murder. and’ Shooting with) Intent 4 4 4 1 6 3 
Manslaughter ie = 1 4 5 15 9 8 
Rape and other Offences ‘against Females 1). 4d 50 45 75 89 80 
Unnatural Offences ie os 13 26 33 28 68 64 
Abortion and Attempts” to Procure |. ine 4 vi 4 1 5 1 
Bigamy and Offences relating to pikes aaa 17 19 59 85 51 538 
Assault .. Ben , aes 56 28 28 35 65 30 
Burglary and Housebreaking ‘i ae 383 3874 497 556 628 559: 
Robbery and Stealiug from the Person ed 52 37 46 58 61 75 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep... fs wag 2 4 1 1 3 wees 
Embezzlement and Stealing by Servants |. 24 10 9 4 13 19 
Larceny and Receiving : vee 326 90 172 177 234 202. 
Fraud and False Pretences.., on ce 72 39 16 23 34 52 
Arson at 7 8 2 10 1 2. 
Forgery, Uttering Yrorged Docunients . oo 29 19 6 5 16 12. 
Conspiracy wed Ps re 12 7 6 4 9 4 
Perjury and Subornation | one ne 1a 5 1 4 5 1 9 


Districr Courts. 


District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as: 
intermediaries between the Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court. 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, whose jurisdic- 
tion is defined in the District Courts Act, 1912-1986. Sittings are held 
at places and times appointed by the Governor-in-Council. The courts 
sii at intervals during ten months of the year in Sydney, and two or 
more times per year in important country towns. <A registrar and other 
officers are attached to each court. At the close of 1948 there were 68 
district courts and 12 district court judges. 


Ordinarily, cases are heard by a judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
empanelled by direction of the judge, or upon demand by either plaintiff 
or defendant, in any case where the amount claimed exceeds £20. The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends over issues of fact in equity, probate and 
divorce proceedings remitied by the Supreme Court and over actions at 
Common Law involving an amount not exceeding £400, or £200 where 
a title of land is involved. 


The findings of the District Court are intended to be final, but new trials 
may be granted and appeals may be made to the Supreme Court in certaim 
cases. 
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Particulars of suits brought in District Courts in their original juris- 
dictions during’ 1939 and the last six years are given in the following 


table :— 
: Table 936.—District Courts—Transactions, 
Causes Tried, Judgment 
Causes for Causes Total 
‘ Dis- Plaintiff Total i Causes 
Year. ein continued by Default, a Suits a Pending 
Verdict | nefendant| OF Settled Con- Arbi- disposed | during and in 
for (incl ding | Without | fession, | tration, of” Year, Atrear, 
Plaintiff, oat hearing. | or Agree- . 
ete.), t ment. 
1939 840 246 4,058 6,890 1 12,0385 | 12,481 4,591 
1943 444 121 2,297 2,220 aan 5,082 3,873 1,567 
1944 398 99 1,724 1,310 ee 3,531 3,176 1,212 
1945 394 96 1,795 1,296 8 3,589 3,455 1,078 
1946 501 171 2,099 1,653 3 4,427 5,151 1,802 
1947 817 171 3,037 2,551 2 6,578 7,337 2,561 
1948 871 199 2,903 2,946 2 6,921 6,031 1,671 
1 


Of the causes tried during 1948, 190 were tried by jury aud 880 with- 
out a jury. 


In addition to the suits covered by the foregoing table, a considerable 
amount of work under various Acts is done in the District Courts. 


LAND AND Vauuation Court. 


The Land Court of Appeal, established originally in 1889, was reconsti- 
tuted at the close of 1921, as the Land and Valuation Court. ‘This court is 
presided over by a judge, who is also a Judge of the Supreme Court; he 
may sit as an open court at such places as he determines, and, in certain 
circumstances, with two assessors in an advisory capacity. The procedure 
of the court is governed by rules made by the Judge, who also exercises 
powers over witnesses and the production of evidence similar to those of 
a Judge in the Supreme Court. On questions of fact the decisions of the 
Judge are final, but appeal may be made to the Supreme Court agaiust his 
decision on points of law. 


The Court exercises original jurisdiction in: (a) claims for compensation 
arising out of resumiption by public authorities or for damages caused by 
the execution of authorised works; (b) registration of land agents and 
their charges; aud (c) determination of certain rentals under the Landlord 
and Tenant Act. The Court has appellate jurisdiction in respect of 
(a) appeals from the decisions of the local land boards under the Crown 
Lands Acts, Pastures Protection Acts, Irrigation Acts and kindred Acts; 
(b) valuations by the Valuer-General; (ce) valuations by rating 
authorities, including the City Council, where the valuation exceeds £5,000; 
(d) claims for compensation in respect of delicensed premises; (e) claims 
for compensation under the Mines Subsidence Act; (f) appeals under 
the Reclamation Act and the Transport Act; aud (g) appeals under the 
Rivers and Foreshores Improvement Act. 


Workers’ QCoirPENSATION COMMISSION. 


A special and exclusive jurisdiction has been conferred on the Workers’ 
Compensation Commission of New South Wales to examine into and deter- 
mine questions arising under the Workers’ Compensation Act, for which 
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purpose it has certain of the powers of a Royal Commission. The Com- 
mission is a body corporate and consists of a chairman and three other 
members appointed from barristers of more than five years’ standing. All 
have the same status, salary, pension rights and tenure of office as District 
Court judges. Each judge sits alone and exercises the jurisdiction, powers 
and authorities of the Commission. ‘The sittings are arranged by the 
chairman, who is also the permanent head of the staff of the Commission. 
Under certain conditions, an acting judge may be appointed. 


The chairman of the Commission is also chairman of the Insurance 
Premiums Committee, which fixes workers’ compensation insurance pre- 
mium rates, and administers the workers’ compensation Loss Ratio 
Scheme; it also levies and collects contributions from insurers and self- 
insurers for purposes of the Silicosis Compensation Fund. 


The Commission may appoint qualified medical practitioners to be medi- 
cal referees, and may obtain medical reports from a referee or a medical 
board consisting of two or more referees. 


The determinations of the Commission on matters of fact are final and 
may not be challenged in any court. Appeal by way of a case stated on 
questions of law lies to the Supreme Court, and from the Supreme Court 
to the High Court of Australia and the Privy Council. The Commission 
is required to furnish workers and employers with information as to their 
rights and liabilities under the Workers’ Compensation Act, and_ to 
endeavour to bring parties to agreement and to avoid litigation, This 
work is carried out by its Conciliation and Information Bureau under the 
supervision of the Commission’s Registrar as Conciliator. No charge 
is made for these services. In practice, 98 per cent. of claims for compensa- 
tion are settled by agreement, those contested before the Commission 
laying down the principles on which the majority of such settlements 
are based. 


The cost of the Commission’s administration is borne by a fund for 
which contributions are levied by the Commission, under statutory 
authority, on insnrers who undertake the liability to pay compensation, 
eud on self-insurers. 


Further particulars relating to compensation are given in the chapter 
“Employment.” 


Courts or Marinr Inquiry. 


Cases of shipwreck or casualty to British vessels, or the detention of any 
ships alleged to be unseaworthy, and charges of misconduct against officers 
of British vessels arising on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on 
any ship registered at or proceeding to any port therein, are heard by one 
or more authorised Judges of the District Court or Stipendiary Magistrates 
sitting with two or more assessors as a Court of Marine Inquiry. Provision 
is made in the Navigation Act, 1901-49, for appeal from a Court of Marine 
Inquiry to the Supreme Court. 


The proceedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts of the 
State and Commonwealth. 
Stare InpustriaAL TRIBUNALS 


Since its inauguration in 1901, the State system of industrial arbitration 
has undergone fundamental changes from time to time, and the present 
basis is the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1940-48, 


va 
j 
i 
} 
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The Industrial Commission of New South Wales, the chief industrial 
tribunal, ig comprised of six menibers, one of whom is President. Members 
have the same status and rights as a puisne judge of the Supreme Oourt, 
and must be drawn from judges of the Supreme Court, District Court 
judges, or practising barristers or solicitors of not less than five and seven 
years’ standing, respectively. The Conrmission may divide and_ sit 
simultaneously as two full courts of the Commission. At its sittings 
three members must be present, and matters are resolved by majority 
‘decision. Where particular matters are delegated to a single member, 
appeal from his findings lies to the Commission. 


It is the function of the Commission, on reference or application, to 
make awards fixing rates of pay and working conditions, determine the 
standard hours to be worked in industries within its jurisdiction, and 
determine any widely defined “industrial matter.” It has authority to 
adjudicate in cases of illegal strikes, lockouts or unlawful dismissals, and 
may summon persons to a compulsory conference, and hear appeals from 
determinations of subsidiary tribunals. 


The Commission has power to conduct investigations regarding the prices 
of commodities and services and the rents of dwellings, but during the 
war (1989-45) these functions were undertaken by Commonwealth authori- 
ties, and currently they are discharged under the State Prices Regulations 
and Landlord and Tenant Acts (see the chapter, “Food and Prices”). 


Conciliation Commissioners, up to five in number, inclusive of the 
Apprenticeship Commissioner, are appointed for a period of seven years 
under the Act, as amended in 1948. These act as the Chairman of 
Conciliation Committees established for various industries on the recom- 
mendation of the Industrial Commission. A Committee has power to 
inquire into industrial matters in its particular industry, and on reference 
or application, to make orders or awards prescribing rates of wages and 
other conditions of employment. Where an industrial dispute has occurred 
or is impending, a Conciliation Commissioner may summon the pavties to 
‘a compulsory conference. 


Apprenticeship Councils have power ‘to regulate wages, hours and 
conditions of apprenticeship in an industry, and comprise the Apprentice- 
ship Commissioner and the members of the Conciliation Committee for 
‘each particular industry. 


Industrial magistrates exercise jurisdiction in cases arising out of non- 
compliance with awards and statutes governing working conditions of 
employees. Their powers are cognate with those of stipendiary magistrates. 


Further information regarding these tribunals and the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration is published in the chapter relating 
to “Industrial Arbitration.” ‘ 


Lower Courts or Civit JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts). 


A limited civil jurisdiction ig conferred by the Small Debts Recovery 
Act, 1912-1938, on magistrates and justices sitting as Small Debts Courts 
to determine, in a summary way according to equity and good conscience, 
actions for the recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts 
is limited to cases involving not more than £50. <A stipendiary magistrate 
may exercise the full jurisdiction of the court, two justices of the peace’ 
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may hear cases involving amounts up to £30 and one justice up to £5. In 
cases of unliquidated demands the jurisdiction of two justices extends 
only to caseg involving £10, or, by consent of the parties, up to £380, but 
the courts may uot deal with matters involving titles to freehold or future 
rights. ‘ 

In general, a decision of the court is subject to review only when it 
exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice. 


The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as clerk to the 
bench and may enter judgment in cases of default of defence or where 
claims are admitted and agreed upon, and such bailiffs as are appointed 
from time to time for the service and execution of process. 


Particulars of the transactions of Small Debts Courts during 1939 and 
the last six years are shown below :— 


Table 937.—Small Debts Courts—Transactions. 


Plaints Verdicts for Plaintiff. Executions Garnishee 
Year. Entered. Issued. e 4 Gay 
Number. Amount, 
£ 

1989 78,970 45,300 426,429 10,664 13,544 
1943 28,725 14,502 141,049 3,184 4,327 
1944 19,635 10,244 103,862 2,421 3,401 
1945 18,064 8,825 99,049 1,945 2,660 
1946 20,245 9,832 110,321 2,136 2,432 
1947 24,397 10,822 135,243 2,906 2,696 
1948 26,579 11,246 146,525 3,695 2,130 


In garnishee cases, the Court may order that all debts due by a garnisliee 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a 
subsequent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount 
owing as will satisfy the judgment debt. Garnishee orders in respect of 
wages or salary may be made only for the excess over £38 per week. The 
garnishee cases numbered 2,130 in 1948, as compared with 18,544 in 1939. 


Licensing Courts. 


Under the Liquor Act, 1912 (as amended), three persons, each of whom 
is a stipendiary magistrate, are appointed licensing magistrates. They 
constitute the Licensing Courts for all licensing districts of the State, 
and also sit as stipendiary magistrates in the Metropolitan District to 
deal with offences arising under the Act. 


The licensing magistrates are empowered, with the approval of the 
Miuister, to delegate their jurisdiction either generally or in any special 
matter to stipendiary magistrates. Under a general delegation, applications 
for renewals, transfers, booth licenses and other minor matters outside the 
Metropolitan Licensing District are dealt with by stipendiary magistrates. 


The Licensing Comrt sits as an open court, and appeals from its decisions 
lie to a Court of Quarter Sessions, except in certain matters such as 
applications for the grant or removal of licenses, where appeal, other than 

* 18647—7 
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by way of prohibition or special case, lies only to the Full Bench of 
licensing magistrates. 


The three licensing magistrates also constitute the Licenses Reduction 
Board, which was established to reduce publicaus’ and Australian wine 
licenses. 


Provision for reconstitution of the Licensing Courts and the Board on 
a date to be proclaimed has been made by the Liquor Amendment Act of 
1946 (see page 928). This provision had not been proclaimed up to 30th 
June, 1949. 


Particulars relating to the operations of the Licensing Courts and the 
Licenses Reduction Board.are shown on page 930. 


Wardens’ Courts (Mining). 


By virtue of the Mining Act, 1906-1946, mining wardens may hold 
courts to determine disputes within their districts as to the possession of 
mining lands, or claims under mining contracts. In general their procedure 
is summary and their decisions final, but appeal lies in certain cases to a 
District Court sitting as a Mining Appeal Court or, ou points of law, by 
sway of stating a case to the Supreme Court.. 


Land Boards. 


Local Land Boards, each consisting of a salaried chairman, usually pos- 
sessing legal and administrative experience, and two other members (paid 
by fees) possessing local knowledge, were first appointed under the Crown 
Lands Act of 1884. These boards sit as open courts and follow procedure 
similar to that of Courts of Petty Sessions. Their functions are to 
determine questions under the Crown Lands Acts and other matters 
referred by the Minister. Sittings are held as required at appointed places 
in each of twelve Land Board Districts in the Eastern and Central Divi- 
sions of the State. There are also special Land Boards for the Yanco, 
Mirrool and Coomealla Irrigation Areas, having the powers and ‘duties 
of a Local Land Board. 


There are Land Boards in the administrative districts of the western 
division as in other territorial divisions. The members are the Western 
Lands Commissioner, one of the two Assistant Commissioners and a 
local representative (paid by fees). ‘Two members constitute a quorum, 
except in the consideration of matters referred by the Minister for inquiry 
o2 recommendation, and of applications for leases of land made available for 
settlement by way of original or additional holdings, .when all three 
.members sit. 


Fair Rents Courts. 


The State Landlord and Tenant (Amendment) Act, 1948, which com- 
menced on 16th August, 1948, replaced Commonwealth regulations on the 
determination of rents and the State Fair Rents Act, 1939, which ‘was 
repealed from 16th August, 1948. 


Under the Act, rents of certain types of premises are determined by 
Fair Rents Boards, each constituted by a stipendiary magistrate; rents 
of shared accommodation in the County of Cumberland are determined by 
the Rent Controller. For the recovery of possession of premises from a 
lessee, a'Court .of Petty Sessions, constituted by a-stipendiary magistrate, 
is the ouly competent ‘court. 
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Details regarding the regulation of rents in New South Wales are 
published on page 678. 


Lower Courts or CRIMINAL AND QuUASI-CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 
Courts. of Petty Sessions. 


These courts are held daily in large centres and periodically in small 
centres. Though known as courts of inferior jurisdiction, they are con- 
cerned with criminal, quasi-criminal and civil issues arising from Com- 
monwealth and State legislation. 


The criminal jurisdiction arises mainly under the State Crimes Act, the 
Commonwealth Crimes Act, the Vagrancy Act, the Police Offences Act, 
and, during the war period, the Commonwealth National Security or other 
regulations, which describe the nature of the offences, penalties and pro- 
cedure, aud prescribe the number of justices or magistrates for the trial 
of various offences. 


In the quasi-criminal and civil jurisdiction, issues arise in tort and 
contract under the Small Debts Recovery Act (see page 1096), and under 
Commonwealth and State legislation with respect to moratorium orders, 
hire-purchase agreements, money-lending transactions, detention of 
property, taxation laws, rights of landlords and tenants, inebriates, lunacy,. 
marriage, husbands and wives, and masters and servants, 


Courts of Petty Sessions were appointed tribunals in respect of matters 
arising under the National Security Act or the Defence (Transitional Pro- 
visions) Act and regulations thereunder, 


Procedure generally is governed by the Justices Act, 1902-1947. Cases: 
are heard in Sydney and in nine other centres by a stipendiary magistrate; 
in other districts by a magistrate or justices of the peace, unless the 
magistrate has exclusive jurisdiction. 


The criminal jurisdiction is concerned with offences punishable 
summarily; it includes most offences against good order and breaches of 
vegulations and certain indictable offences which may be determined 
summarily with the consent of the defendant, Other offences, originally 
indictable, may be determined summarily without the consent of the defen- 
dant, as provided by the State Crimes Act, where the amount of the money 
or the value of the property in respect of which the offence is charged does 
not exceed ten pounds, or under the Commonwealth Crimes Act, where 
the offence relates to property the value of which does not exceed fifty 
pounds, In other indictable cases, a magisterial inquiry is held, and the 
accused is committed for trial to a higher court when a prima facie case 
is established. 


Reference to the right of appeal to Quarter Sessions is made on page 1092. 


Children’s Courts. 


Children’s courts, established in 1905, exercise jurisdiction under the 
Child Welfare Act, 1939-41, which was brought into operation on 1st 
December, 1939. Each court consists of a special magistrate with jurisdic- 
tion within a proclaimed area, Elsewhere the jurisdiction of a court 
may be exercised by a special magistrate or two justices of the peace. 
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Where practicable, children’s courts are not held in ordinary court rooms, 
and at any hearing or trial persons not directly interested are excluded. 
By these means children are protected against the adverse influences which 
they would encounter in the ordinary courts. 


The magistrates exercise all the powers of a Court of Petty Sessions in 
respect of children under 16 years of age and young persons under 18 
years of age, and in respect of offences committed by or against them, to 
the exclusion of the ordinary courts of law. Jurisdiction is also exercised 
in respect of neglected and uncontrollable children. 


The functions of the Court are reformative, not punitive; it is endowed 
with extensive powers, such as committal of children to institutions, to 
the care of persons other than the parents or to the care of the Minister 
for Education to be dealt with as wards, etc. 


Children’s courts deal with proceedings for the maintenance of illegiti- 
mate children under the Child Welfare Act and complaints for mainten- 
ance of wife and children under the Deserted Wives and Children Act. 
They act reciprocally with other States of the Commonwealth under the 
Tnterstate Destitute Persons Relief Act, and with other British Dominions 
under the Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) Act, in the 
making and enforcement of orders for maintenance when one of the 
parties is resident outside New South Wales. The Courts also deal with 
disputed questions of custody under the Infants’ Custody and Settlements 
Act, 1899-1934, 


Appeal from its decision lies in proper cases to the Supreme Court, 
Quarter Sessions or, in certain circumstances, to a District Court. 


Statistics compiled by the Child Welfare Department in respect of the 


‘¢wo principal children’s courts in Sydney show the number of children 


under 18 years of age dealt with annually. Where a juvenile was charged 
with more than one offence, generally only the principal offence has been 
eounted. The number of children appearing before these courts has 
decreased in each of the last five years; it declined by 48 per cent. between 
1943 and 1948. Particulars since 1948 are shown in the following table:— 


Table 938.—Children’s Courts, Sydney—Cases Dealt With. 


—. 
Number of Juveniles, Number of Juveniles. 
‘Year ended Year ended 
30th June. 30th June, 
Boys. Girls. Persons. Boys, Girls. Persons, 
1943 3,564 723 4,287 1946 2,243 614 2,857 
1944 3,309 750 4,059 1947 2,087 526 2,613 
1045 2,712 728 3,440 1948 1,864 698 : 2,462 


A dissection of the number of juveniles in these cases according to the 
nature of the offence and action taken is shown in the next table. Many 
children were charged with offences under the Child Welfare Act. A 
negligible proportion of children is sentenced to gaol terms. Where deten- 
tion is ordered, they are generally committed to an institution, controlled 
by the Child Welfare Department. 
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Table 939.—Children’s Courts, Sydney—Offences and Action Taken. 


Number of Juveniles. 


Particulars. 
1942-43,| 1943-44,| 1944-45,| 1945-46. | 1946-47.) 1047-48. 
OFFENCE. 
‘Criminal— 
Stealing and Breaking and Entering «.{ 1,190 1,064 970 874 7133 640 
‘Other Criminal Offences he a sie 460 825 407 875 307 305 
‘Child Welfare Act— 
Uncontrollable Child sig ee adi 267 273 207 270 223 226 
Absconding from Proper Custody ... i 221 189 235 213 240 216 
Other Offences under Child Welfare Act... 671 770 689 456 399 502 
“Tram, Train and Traffic Offences Ae w[ 1,846 1,124 553 452° 5387 429 
‘Truancy under Public Instruction Act oe 132 314 289 217 114 135 
Total Cases ... eine ois 4,287 4,059 3,440 2,857 2,613 2,462 


ACTION ‘TAKEN. 


Imprisoned on a bad ia hat 46 53 46 59 54 21 
Fined fe tea i ue age ve{ 1,642 1,235 510 436 454 335 
Bound over 8 a5 tee se ds 21 22 44 35 31 40 
‘Committed for Trial... i 31 48 38 39 44 26 

‘Committed to Tae a cua ‘Weltire 
Department... 512 603 540 409 353 367 

‘Committed to Institution of. Child. Weltare 
Department—Order Suspended tes 131 127 112 120 66 78 
Returned to Former Custody ... ier of 73 57 98 107 109 62 
Isolated Deteution within Institution fai 63 62 72 33 45 56 
Committed to Care of Approved Person... 150 172 232 191 144 128 
‘Committed to Care of Minister not ies 133 111 155 141 131 121 
Released on Probation aes ee wad 860 743 688 593 728 782 
Admonished, Discharged, etc. ave Bae 604 806 871 O44 428 412 
Variation of Order vibe we ae ie 21 25 34 50 26 34 
Total Cases... 0... | 4,287 | 4,059 | 3,440] 2,857 | 2,613 | 2,462 


Of the juveniles dealt with in 1947-48, 39 per cent. were charged with 
criminal offences, 88 per cent. with offences under the Child Welfare Act, 
and 28 per cent. with truancy and transport offences. The number of 
juveniles charged with criminal offences, mainly stealing and breaking and 
entering, has declined steadily since 1942-48; in 1947-48 it was only 58 
per cent. of the number in 1949-48. Offences committed in trains and 
trams, principally evasion of fares, fell sharply in 1944-45 compared with 
the two previous years, 

Separate statistics of the proceedings of Children’s Courts in districts 
other than Sydney are not available, as they are included with those of 
ordinary Courts of Petty Sessions. 
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Cases before Magistrates’ Courts. 


Particulars of the number of offences charged and convictions obtained 
in Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown below :— 


Table 940.—Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts—Charges and 


Convictions. 
Offences Charged. Proportion eee: Offences 
Year, Withdrawn Committed Withdrawn Committed 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
1931 17,317 | 101,675 2,751 121,743 14:2 83-5 2:3 
1938 16,540 96,933 2,048 115,521 14:3 83°9 1 
1939 16,207 | 126,353 2,288 144,848 11-2 87-2 16 
1940 15,319 | 131,891 2,211 149,421 10:3 88-3 1-4 
1941 12,018 | 119,735 1,717 133,470 9-0 89-7 13 
1942 11,792 | 140,620 2,119 154,531 76 91-0 14 
1943 14,326 ) 118,366 2,811 135,503 10-6 874 2-0 
1944 12,862 | 111,008 2,631 126,501 10:2 87-7 a1 
1945 12,0386 | 125,982 3,061 141,079 85 89-3 2-2 
1946 12,637 | 157,108 3,566 173,311 7:3 90-6 a1 
1947 12,215 | 165,472 3,148 180,835 68 91:5 17 
1948 11,976 | 183,367 3,113 198,456 6-0 92:4 16 


Except where otherwise stated, the foregoing figures represent the total 
number of offences charged, and where multiple charges are preferred at the 
same time, separate account is taken of each. The figures should not be 
used for the purpose of comparison with other States or countries, unless 
the same rules are observed in tabulating the statistics of crime. It is not 
possible to determine the nwnber of distinct persous charged in each year, 
as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences, particularly 
vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 


Since 1916, persons arrested for drunkenness have been allowed to forfeit 
a deposit (nominally bail) in lieu of appearing in court. The majority of 
the cases of drunkenness are dealt with in this manner and they are 
included in the statistics as convictions, as well as those cases where the 
offender is admonished and set free without penalty. 


Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictiona 
are effected are really criminal offences, that is, offences against persons or 
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property. The following table shows a classification of the offences for whick 
summary convictions were recorded, and the rate per 1,000 of mean popula- 


tion :-— 


Table 941.—Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts.—Convictions. 


Number of Convictions, 

Year, Against Good Order. Total 
Against the} Against tea ort Other Summary 

Person, Property. Drunken- Traffic Offences. Convie- 

dee Other. : tions, 

1931 1,849 11,708 20,559 15,598 31,302 20,659 101,675 
1938 1,507 10,030 27,181 12,638 21,196 24,381 96,933 
1939 1,667 10,968 32,405 14,288 42,181 24,844 126,353 
1940 1,684 11,385 34,575 14,712 47,001 22,5384 131,891 
1041 1,639 10,019 34,637 13,929 39,453 20,058 119,735 
1942 1,914 12,426 34,870 17,748 35,998 37,664 140,620: 
1043 2,065 13,420 34,906 15,869 25,369 26,737 118,366. 
1944 2,815 12,652 34,562 15,196 20,3825 25,958 111,008 - 
1045 2,387 13,329 43,561 19,650 22,542 24,513 125,982. 
1046 2,815 11,939 62,120 25,370 29,200 25,064 147,108 
1947 2,668 11,731 67,824 22,683 36,128 24,938 165,472. 
1948 2,777 10,427 82,625 22,981 43,205 21,352 183,367 

Number per 1,000 of Mean Population. 

1931 0-72 4:58 8:04 6-10 12-25 8-09 39-78 
1938 0-56 3:68 9-98 4-64 7:78 8:96 35-60 
1939 0-61 3:99 11-78 5-19 15-84 9-08 45-94 
1940 0-61 4:10 12-44 5-29 16-92 B12 47-47 
1942 0:59 3-58 12:36 4:97 14:09 7-16 42-75 
1942 0:68 4:39 12:31 6:27 12-71 13-30 49:66: 
1943 0-72 4:70 12-22 5-55 8-88 9:35 41:42 
1044 0-81 4:38 11:97 5-27 7-04 8-99 38:46: 
1945 0-82 4:57 14-93 6-73 7-73 8-40 43:18 
1946 0-96 4:05 21-09 8-61 9-91 8-71 53-33 
1947 0-89 3:93 22-55 7-60 12:10 8:36 55-43 
1948 0-92 344 27-27 7:59 14-26 7-05 60°53" 


Couvictions classified under the heading “other offences,” consist mainly 
of breaches of administrative law, ¢.g., local government and suppression of: 
gambling. A large proportion are minor breaches or are committed 
through inadvertence or in ignorance of the law, and are met with the 
infliction of a fine. As local and other administrative activities extend, 
such offences become more numerous. The number reached a peak in 1942}. 
when many cases related to breaches of war-time regulations. There was 
a marked decline in 1943 and a further gradual decline to 1948, when the 
number, in proportion to population, was less than in any of the preceding” 
ten years. 


Coroners’ Courts. 

The office of Coroner was established in New South Wales by letters 
patent dated 1787, and is regulated by the Coroners Act, 1912, which con- 
solidated previous laws. 

Every stipendiary magistrate has the powers and duties of a coroner in 
all parts of the State, the Metropolitan Police District being under the 
jurisdiction of the City Coroner. In districts not readily accessible to 
magistrates, a local resident, usually a justice of the peace, is appointed 
coroner, 


' 
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At the Coroner’s discretion, inquiries are held into the causes of violent or 
unnatural deaths, of deaths in gaols or in mines and into the origin of fires 
causing damage or destruction to property. The Coroner may order any 
medical practitioner to attend at the inquest and may direct him to hold a 
post-mortem examination, On the evidence submitted, the Coroner is 
empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged guilty of manslaughter, 
murder or arson, and in such cases may grant bail, 


In certain cases a jury of six persons may be enipanelled to find as to the 
facts of the case, and on their verdict against any person he may be com- 
mitted for trial. An inquest is held into the cause of every death 
occurring among prisoners in gaols and lock-ups; in such cases a Jury of 
six is empanelled. Persons apprehended by the police subsequent to the 
decisions of coroners are charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. 


During 1948, 41 persons were committed for trial by coroners on charges 
of murder, 22 for manslaughter and 6 for arson. 


The coroners held inquiries into the origin of 20 fires in 1948 and found 
that 8 fires were accidental, 7 were caused wilfully, and in 5 cases the 
evidence was insufficient to indicate the origin. 


. APPELLATE JURISDICTION, 


Generally speaking, appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in cases where 
appeals are authorised by statute, by Courts of Quarter Sessions from 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the Supreme Court from District Courts and 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the High Court of Australia from the Supreme 
Court, and (in certain cases) by the Privy Council from either of the two 
last-named courts. Appeal on points of law (usually by stating a case) 
may be made to the Supreme Court from special courts, e.g., Industrial 
Commission and Workers’ Compensation Commissiou. 


There is a Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the 
Supreme Court. 


Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 


The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recog- 
nizance, or for giving security. The Appeal Court rehears the cases, 
and decides questions of fact as well as of law. 


Appeals to the Supreme Court. 


Three or more Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various civil 
jurisdictions to hear appeals from District Courts or from decisions of 
justices in chambers, and to consider motions for new trials and kindred 
matters, or to hear appeals from orders and decrees made by one justice 
in the various jurisdictions of the court. One judge may sit in chambers 
to hear applications for writs of mandamus or prohibition, and to deter- 
muine special cases stated by magistrates. 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 
The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal 
Act of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
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Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indict- 
ment may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground 
which involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court, 
or upon the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground 
which involves a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact or any 
other ground which appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave 
of the Court, a convicted person may also appeal against the sentence passed 
on conviction. In such appeal, the Court may quash the sentence and sub- 
stitute another either more or less severe. The Attorney-General may 
appeal to the Court against a sentence pronounced by the Supreme Court 
or any Court of Quarter Sessions. 

In addition to determining-appeals in ordinary cases, the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for 
the verdict and sentence of the court of trial. It may grant a new trial, 
either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


Appeals to the High Court of Australia. 


Appeal to the High Court of Australia from judgments of the ‘Supreme 
Court of New South Wales may be made in respect of any case by permis- 
sion of the High Court, and as of right in cases involving a matter valued 
at £300 or more, or involving the status of any person under laws relating 
to aliens, marriage, divorce or bankruptcy, provided that appeal lay to the 
Privy Council in such case at the date of establisment of the Common- 
wealth. Such appeal may be made even if a State law provides that the 
decision of the Supreme Court is final. 


An appeal to the High Court from the Court of Criminal Appeal may be 
made by special leave of the High Court. 


Appeals to the Privy Council. 


Appeals from Australian Courts to the Crown-in-Council are heard by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by virtue of the royal 
prerogative to review decisions of all Courts of the Commonwealth, which 
can be limited only by Act of Parliament. 


The cases which may be heard on appeal by the Judicial Committee were 
defined by Order-in-Council in 1909. Appeal may be made as of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court involving any property or right to the 
value of £500 or more, and as of grace from the Supreme or High Court in 
any matter of substantial importance, including criminal ¢ases in special 
circumstances. Except where the High Court consents, no appeal may be 
made to the Privy Council upon any question as to the limits inter se of 
the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth or States. 


Courts or CoMMONWEALTH JURISDICTION, 


‘By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1903-1947, jurisdiction under 
Commonwealth laws is vested in the courts of ‘the States within the limits 
of their several jurisdictions, as to locality, subject-matter, etc. Justices 
of the Peace, however, are excluded from-exercising Commonwealth juris- 
diction. Bankruptcy jurisdiction under Commonwealth legislation is 
conferred on the Supreme Court of New South Wales. A Commonwealth 
Court of Bankruptey was constituted in 1928, and consists of one -or: two 
Judges appointed by the Governor-General by Commission. 


There are two Commonwealth ¢ourts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, viz., the High Court of Australia and the 
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Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, An account of the 
latter court is given in the chapter of this volume entitled “Industrial 
Arbitration”. 

The High Court of Australia, established in 1908, consists of a Chief 
Justice and six justices. Its principal seat is at Melbourne, Victoria, 
but sittings are held in the various States, and district registrars have 
been appointed in the capital cities. The jurisdiction of the High Court, 
which may be exercised in the first instance by one judge, is exclusive of 
the jurisdiction of the several courts of the States with regard to suits 
between States or between any State and the Commonwealth, matters 
arising directly under a treaty or matters in which a writ of mandamus or 
prohibition is sought against an officer of the Commonwealth or a federal 
‘court. The High Court has jurisdiction to hear certain appeals from the 
decisions of State courts. 


BAankrurteoy, 


The State law in Bankruptcy was superseded by the Commonwealth 
Bankruptcy Act, 1924-1946, on Ist August, 1928. 


The Commonwealth has been divided into bankruptcy districts which 
conform generally with State boundaries. Certain State courts have been 
vested with Commonwealth jurisdiction for bankruptey purposes. In 
addition, a Commonwealth Court of Bankruptcy has been created, and this 
court exercises jurisdiction in the bankruptcy districts of New' South Wales 
(which includes the Australian Capital Territory) and Victoria. 


A Registrar and an Official Receiver for each bankruptcy district and an 
Inspector-General for the Commonwealth have been appointed. 


Any person unable to pay his debts may voluntarily file his petition iu 
the Court of Bankruptcy for the sequestration of his estate, or his creditors 
may apply for a compulsory sequestration, provided the debts to the 
petitioning creditors or creditor amount in the aggregate or singly to £50, 
or the debtor may surrender his estate under Parts XI or XII of the 
Bankruptcy Act. Provision is made for the postponement and payment by 
instalments of fees payable by a debtor on filing his own petition for relief 
against creditors pressing him in case of hardship. Upon the issue of an 
order for sequestration, the property of the bankrupt vests in the official 
receiver named in the order, and no ereditor, to whom the bankrupt is 
indebted in respect of any debt provable in bankruptcy, has any remedy 
against the property or person of the bankrupt except by leave of the 
Court. After sequestration of his estate, a bankrupt may compound with 
his ereditors or eter into a scheme of arrangeinent, subject to the approval 
of the Court. 


The Court has power to decide questions of priorities and other ques- 
tions of law affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions of faet may be 
tried before a jury. 


The Registrar in Bankruptcy has such duties as the Attorney-General 
of the Commonwealth directs, or as are prescribed, and he exercises powers 
of an adininistrative nature, delegated by the Court. He may hear 
debtors’ petitions, make full examination of bankrupts or of persons sus- 
pected to be indebted to a bankrupt, and make sequestration orders on 
debtors’ petitions. Stipendiary magistrates are appointed deputy registrars 
ia country districts. 
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All sequestrated estates are vested in the Official Receiver, who is a. 
permanent officer of the Commonwealth Public Service. His duties have 
relation to the conduct of a debtor and the realisation and administration 
of hig estate. He acts under the general authority of the Attorney-General 
and is controlled by the Court. 


Persons registered by the Court as qualified to act as trustees may be 
appointed by resolution of the creditors to be trustees of estates. In 
cases where a registered trustee under a deed of arrangement or composition, 
etc, (Parts XI and XII of the Bankruptcy Act) is removed from or 
vacates his office, the Official Receiver assumes the position and completes 
the administration of the estate unless the creditors appoint another regis- 
tered trustee. 


Particulars of the operations in New South Wales under the Bank- 
ruptey Act of the Commonwealth are shown in the chapter “Private 
Finance”. 


Pusuic TRUSTEE, 


The Public Trustee exercises adininistrative functions in regard to 
estates in terms of the Public Trustee Act, 1913-1942. The Public Trustee 
may act as trustee under a will, or marriage or other settlement; executor 
of a will; admimistrator under a will where the executor declines to act, 
is dead or absent from the State; administrator of intestate estates; and as 
agent or attorney for any person who authorises him so to act. In 
general, the Public Trustee takes out probate or letters of administration 
in the Probate Court in the ordinary way, but he may file an election to 
administer in that court in certain cases in testacy or intestacy where the 
gross value of the estate does not exceed £600. He may also act as manager, 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an insane or incapable person, or as 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. He is a corporation sole 
with perpetual succession and a seal of office, and is subject to the control 
and orders of the Supreme Court. 


Where the net value of an intestate estate does not exceed £200, the 
Public Trustee may pay the whole amount direct to the widow, and he 
may supply the share of an infant, not exceeding £500, to the maintenance 
of the infant. As attorney or agent, he may collect rents or interest on 
investments, supervise repairs, prepare taxation returns, and pay taxes, 
etc. Agents of the Public Trustee are appointed in towns throughout the 
State. 


Operations are not conducted for profit; fees and commission are charge- 
able to provide for working expenses and imay be supplemented, if necessary, 
by transfer from iuterest earnings on current accounts of estates. The 
accounts of the Public Trust Office are audited by the Auditor-General. 


., In addition to functions under the Public Trustee Act, the Public 
Trustee administers the funds of the Destitute Children’s Asylum, the 
Matraville Soldiers’ Settlement and the sale of land under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act for the non-payment of rates. The Public Trustee has also 
: the responsibility of administering the National Relief Fund of New South 
Wales. 
The following is a summary of the transactions of the Public Trust 


Office during the last five years. Operations in respect of the National 
Relief Fund are not included. 
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Table 942.—Public Trust Office—Transactions. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Particulars, 
1944, 1945, 1946. 1947, 1948. 


Estates received for Administration... No, 2,456 2,250 2,295 2,479 2,847 


Trust Moneys— 
Amount Received £] 1,888,355 | 1,848,162 ) 1,824,264 | 2,142,099 | 2,377,289- 
Amount Paid wa ies £| 1,978,159 | 1,880,435 | 1,934,212 | 2,265,284 | 2,350,827 

Commission and Fees, etc.* ove £ 489 80,244 88,420 104,255 118,278- 

Office Administration ete ees £ 74,489 80,244 88,420 104,255 118,278 

Unclaimed Money Paid into Treasury £ 1,943 61,410 5;563 5,604 12,184 

Values of Estates in active Administration £} 7,521,796 | 7,602,270 | 7,912,027 | 7,635,269 | 7,261,872 

| 


* Office Revenue, 


Recistration or LecsL Documents, ETC. 


The Registrar-General in New South Wales registers certain occur- 
rences and travsactions of special legal significance as prescribed by Acts- 
of Parliament. Registrations are made of births, deaths and marriages; 
conveyauces, transfers, leases, mortgages and other deeds or instruments. 
evidencing title to land; dealings with land under the Real Property Act} 
liens on crops aud wool, and stock mortgages; companies, business names. 
and bills of sale; and instruments under the Newspapers and Printing and 
certain other Acts. 


The registers and certain of the documents relating to registration ‘in 
the Deeds and Land Titles Branches are usually available for inspection. 
by the. public. Fees are charged for registration and inspection. No fees. 
are charged for registration of births, deaths and marriages, but fees are: 
payable for certified copies of entries in and extracts from the registers,. 
which are not available for inspection by the public. 


The amount collected by the Registrar-General during 1948 was £804,777, 
‘of which £194,298 was collected by the Lands Titles Branch, £93,940°by the- 
‘Deeds ‘Branch, and £16,544 by the Births, Deaths and Marriages Branch.. 


RegistRATION oF Parents, Trapr Marks, Designs AND CopyrRIGHTs. 


The registration of patents, trade marks, designs and copyrights devolves. 
upon the Commonwealth authorities. Patents are granted under the- 
Patents Act, 1908-1946, in respect of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, Norfolk Island, and the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. The- 
term of a patent is sixteen years, subject to the payment of ‘renewal: 
fees, the first being due before the expiration of the fifth year of the- 
‘patent and the remainder annually thereafter. 


Under the ‘Trade Marks Act, 1905-1948, a trade mark is-registered for 
a period of fourteen years, but may be renewed from time to time on 
payment of the prescribed fee, and on proof of substantial use during the: 
period of registration. Provision is made for the licensing of ‘the use of 
trade marks by persons other than the registered proprietors, 
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Registration of a design under the Designs Act, 1906-1934, subsists for 
a period of five years, and may be extended for two further terms of five 
years each. 


Copyright in a literary, dramatic, musical or artistic work or the per- 
forming right in a musical or dramatic work extends for the life of the 
author and fifty years after his death. The British Copyright Act, 
subject to certain modifications, is in force under the Copyright Act, 
1912-1935. 


It is provided in the respective Acts that application may be made to 
the High Court or the Supreme Court for the revocation of a patent, 
and rectification of the registers of trade marks, designs and copyright. 


Extra-TERRITORIAL SERVICE AND ExecuTioN—FucGitive OFFENDERS, 


By the Service and Execution of Process Act of the Commonwealth, 
civil process commenced in any State of the Commonwealth may be served 
in any other State, and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced 
in any other State. In criminal proceedings, a warrant issued in one State 
for the apprehension or commitment of a person and endorsed by a Justice 
of the Peace in another State may be duly executed in the latter State, and 
is sufficient authority for the apprehension of the person named in the 
warrant. 


Special arrangements concerning fugitive offenders as between different 
parts of the British Commonwealth are made in terms of the Imperial 
Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881 and 1915. 


Extradition to foreign countries is governed by the Imperial Extradi- 
tion Acts, 1870 to 1985, and the Extradition Act, 1903-1984, of the Com- 
monwealth, or local Acts in pursuance of treaties concluded with the 
countries concerned by the Government of the United Kingdom, though, 
since 1930, the right of the Australian Government to enter into such 
treaties on its own account, subject to certain conditions, hag been conceded. 
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The police force of Néw South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Act of 1899-1944; it covers the whole State. The Commissioner 
of Police, subject to the direction of the Premier, is charged with the 
superintendence of police and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, 
and efficiency of the force. The Commissioner of Police may be removed 
from office for incompetence or misbehaviour by resolution of both Houses 
of Parliament. Superintendents and inspectors of police are appointed 
by the Governor as subordinates of the Commissioner. Sergeants and 
constables are appointed by the Commissioner, but such appointments may 
be disallowed by the Governor, 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is at least 19 years 
and urder 80 years of age, of good character and reasonably educated. 
A high physical standard is required of recruits. Any person who has 
been convicted of a felony or is in other employment may not act as an 
officer of police. 


Youths between 16 and 19 years of age may be appointed as police cadets, 
and a comprehensive course of training is provided for them. If satis- 
factory, they may be appointed as probationary constables on attaining 
the age of 19 years. At 31st December, 1948, there were 127 cadets in 
training. 

Women police are recruited generally between the ages of 25 and 30 
years, and are required to be of satisfactory physique and reasonable 
education. They perform special duties in plain clothes at places where 
young wonier and girls are subject to moral danger, and assist male police 
as required in criminal investigation and other duties. Women police also 
control traffic at school crossings and lecture school children on road 
safety. Thirty-three women police were employed at the end of 1948. 


All police must retire at the age of 60 years, except the Commissioner 
for whom the age of retirement is 65 years. 


Pension and gratuity rights accrue to officers who retire by reason of 
medical unfitness for duty or on attaining the retiring age. Where an 
officer is disabled or killed in the execution of his duty, an allowance may 
be paid to him or his dependants. Particulars of the pension fund are 
shown on page 948 of this volume. 


The primary duties of the police are to prevent crime, to detect offenders 
and to bring them to justice, to protect life and property, to enforce the 
law, and to maintain peace and good order throughout the State. In 
addition, they perform many duties in the service of the State, ¢g., they 
act as clerks of petty sessions in small centres, as Crown land bailiffs, 
foresters, mining wardens, inspectors under the Fisheries and other Acts, 
and they collect a large volume of statistical returns. In the metropolitan 
area and Newcastle the police regulate the street traffic. Their work in 
connection with motor transport is described in the chapter entitled 
“Motor and Qther Licensed Vehicles.’ An auxiliary section of special 
constables termed “parking police,” consisting of partially disabled 
ex-servicemen, was established in 1946 for the enforcement of traffic parking 
regulations; parking police wear distinctive uniforms. There were 101 
parking police at 31st December, 1948. 
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The police radio network permits wireless broadcasts to the police stations 
in Sydney and Newcastle, as well as two-way communication with the 
patrol cars operating in these cities and the police launches on both 
harbours. Direct wireless communication is maintained with the other 
capital cities of Australia. 


Strength of the Police Force. 


Police stations in the State numbered 454 at the close of 1948. The 
strength of the police force, including cadets, women police, trackers, 
parking police, etc., was 4,458 at 3ist December, 1948. A classification is 
shown below:— 


Table 943.—Police—Classification, 31st December. 


Classification. 1939. 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. 1947. 1948, 

General... eas wae ane acs 3,036 2,851 2,739 2,849 3,066 8,117 3,164 
Criminal Investigation Branch hss 121 182 204 197 209 242 249 
Others on detective work... re 224 | 252 250 256 241 387 397 
Traffic ... eon eee ‘es noe 361 | 240 218 145 231 285 313 
Water ... sa ie ar ce 23 17 20 21 23 21 28 
Total of Iroregoing eee we} 8,765 8,542 3,481 3,468 3,770 4,052 4,151 

| 

Cadets ... vee tes mad on 128 | 121 152 194 172 129 127 
Women Police tee on _ 8 18 19 18 25 36 33 
Matrons vee ae ou tes 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Trackers and Cadet Trackers +83 12 | 18 17 19 21 18 20 
Special Constables... ee sae 6 30 28 30 26 25 22 
Parking Police nie vee ase ag wes aay aaa 91 97 101 
Total ... ws eee 8,928 | 8,783 | 3,651 | 3,783 | 4,109 | 4,861 | 4,458 


The following statement shows for various years since 1981 the strength 
of the police establishment (exclusive of cadets, special constables, women 
police, matrons, trackers and parking police) in relation to the popula- 
tion :— 


Table 944.—Police Force in relation to Population. 


: ! 4 
At Inhabitants A Inhabitants 
Number of Number of 
81st Dee- . h. 31st Dec- H t 1 
hen Police. Pollcenian: sinter Police. : Policeman. 
1931 3,646 704 1945 3,468 840 
1939 3,765 734 1946 3,770 780 
1943 3,542 805 1947 4,052 742 
1944 3,431 841 1948 4,151 738 


—~ 
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The strength of the police force has been increased by 505 men since 
1931, and at the end of 1948 there was about one police officer in New 
South Wales to every 788 inhabitants. There has been a considerable 
growth in the volume of administrative work done by the police apart 
from the extension of duties arising from the increase in the number of 
inhabitants. 


Cost of Police Services. 


A comparative statement of the annual cost of police services is shown 
below :— 


Table 945.—Cost of Police Services. 


Payments from Road | 


Payments from Consolidated Revenue Fund. Transport Funds, 
Year Total 
ended ss Contribu- Expendi- 
80th June. Contribu- tions to ture. 
tions to Super- Other 
Salaries. Super- Other, Total, D : 
i annuation 
annuation Fund 
Fund, : 
£ & £ & & £& 


£ 
1988 1,102;309 | 219,800 347,446 | 1,669,555 44,100 282,209 | 1,905,864 
1939 1,097,043 | 202,100 352,918 | 1.652061 44,100 288,850 | 1,985,011 
1940 1,127,973 | 214,500 356,696 | 1,699,169 47,450 307,075 | 2,054,504 
1941 1,131,334 | 218,500 348,394 | 15698,228 47,450 314,725 | 2,060,408 
1942 1,113,628 | 240,699 317,367 | 1,671,694 227301 314,725 | 2,008,720 
1943 1,220,800 | 192,550 315,135 | 1,728,575 47,450 284,025 | 2:060,050 
1944 1,270,613 | 221,000 345,552 | 1,837,165 29615 209,395 | 2'076,175 
1945 1,231,444 | 236,000 380,661 | 1,848,105 297615 200;395 | 2'087,115 
1946 1,289,306 | 252,600 415,236 | 1:957/142 297615 2931568 | 2/210,325 
1047 1500,626 | 183,500 525,995 | 2'210/121 37,242 299,038 | 2.546401 
1048 15,738,899 | 272'000 631,161 | 27642000 58278 335,001 | 3,030,339 


Expenditure from funds administered by the Department of Road 
‘Transport, as shown above, relates to police services in the supervision and 
control of road traffic. Expenses under this head include salaries, cost of 
uniforms, contributions te the Police Superanuuation Fund in respeet of 
traffic police, etc. 
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A prison may be established by proclamation of the Governor, at any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at the public expense. A 
Comptroller-General is appointed by the Governor for the direction of prisons 
and custody of convicted prisoners. Persons in custody not being prisoners 
under sentence for an indictable offence or adjudication of imprisonment. 
for some offence punishable on summary conviction are held by the 
Comptroller-General for the Sheriff, as also are prisoners under sentence of 
death. 


All prisous must be visited at least once a week by a stipendiary magis- 
trate appointed to be “Visiting Justice,” who. may enter and inspect and 
report to the Minister of Justice upon any matter connected with the 
gaol as often as he deems necessary. Such justice may hear and determine 
complaints against prisoners and’ award a term of confinement to cell as 
punishment. Any judge of the Supreme Court may visit and examine any 
prison at any time. 


At 30th June, 1948, there were 15 gaols in New South Wales. Six were 
classed as principal gaols, one ag minor, six as special, establishments and 
two as police gaols. The principal gaols were the State Penitentiary for 
men and the State Reformatory for women—both at Long Bay, Sydney— 
the Goulburn Reformatory, and the gaols at Parramatta, Bathurst and 
Maitland. Each of these gaols is used for a particular class of prisoners. 


The State Penitentiary, Long Bay, is used for the detention of persons 
awaiting trial at metropolitan courts. The majority of prisoners convicted 
in the metropolitan area are lodged in the State Penitentiary in the first 
instance, the short seutence men being retained aud those serving longer 
periods of imprisomnent being drafted to country establishments. Facilities 
are provided at Long Bay for the observation and: treatment of prisoners 
suffering from mental or physical defects. The State Reformatory is used 
for female prisoners of all classes. Special treatment. is provided for first 
offenders at the Goulburn Reformatory, and prisoners convicted more than 
once are imprisoued at Bathurst and Parramatta, 


The minor and police gaols are used for prisoners undergoing short 
sentences and for the detention of those who require special treatment apart 
from other long-sentence prisoners. The special establishments are the 
Afforestation Camps at Glen Innes, Oberon, and Mannus, the Emu Plains 
Prison Farm, Berrima Prison Camp and Grafton Gaol. At the Prison 
Farm, prisoners—usually first offenders under 25 years of age—are trained 
in farm work; at Glen Innes older men are employed on a pine plantation, 
and similar work is provided at the other afforestation camps for prisoners 
of the jseveral classes; at Berrima, prisoners have almost completed 
the rebuilding of the gaol premises. At these establishments the conditions 
of gaol life are modified with the object of fitting the men to lead useful 
lives after release, and for this reason the prisoners sent to the camps are 
selected with discrimination. Prisoners guilty of serious misbehaviour 
in other gaols are sent to Grafton Gaol. 


Police lock-ups are used for the detention of persons sentenced in the 
various districts for periods not exceeding fourteen days, whose removal 
to the established gaols would involve undue expense in consequence of 
the shortness of the term of imprisonment. 
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The prisoners are classified according to character and previous record, 
and the principle of restricted association is in operation. 


Libraries in prisons contained 19,029 volumes at 80th June, 1948. 


PRrISONERS. 


The number of gaol entries during various years since 1931 and the 
number of prisoners in gaol at the close of each year are shown below:— 


Table 946.—Prisons—Numbers of Prisoners. 


Prisoners under Sentence. 


Year Number 
ended aoe Received during Year. In Prison at end of Year. 
80th act 
duri 
June, vance Per Per 
Males. | Females.; Total. 10,000 of | Males, |emales.| Total. | 10,000 of 
Population. Population 
| 
1931 12,731 8,863 1,264 10,127 39.8 1,628 63 1,691 6.8 
1939 10,686 7,642 753 8,395 30.7 1,314 50 1,364 5.0 
1943 9,919 | 6,095 871 6,966 24.5 1,419 139 1,558 5.5 
1944 9,699 | 5,976 923 6,899 24.0 1,578 161 1,789 6.0 
1945 9,874 | 6,291 886 7,177 24,7 1,714 142 1,856 6.4 
1946 10,562 | 6,770 896 7,668 26.1 1,598 86 1,684 5.7 
1947 12,199 | 7,993 993 8,986 30°3 1,758 89 1,847 6:2 
1948 10,969 | 7,238 867 8,105 27:0 1,540 47 1,587 52 


The number of gaol entries shown in the table includes convicted persons, 
persous awaiting trial, debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons 
on remand, some of whom were received and counted several times. 


The number of persons received into prison under sentence in 1947-48, 
counted once each time received, was 8,105, viz., males 7,288 and females 
867, showing a decrease of 755 in males and 126 in females as compared 
with the preceding year. The number of prisoners received into gaol 
under sentence per 1,000 of the population was 2.7 in 1947-48. 


The number of distinct persons received into gaol under sentence in 
1947-48 was 5,166, of whom 405 were women. 


Prisoners—A ge Distribution. 


The age distribution of persons received into prison under sentence 
(counted each time received) in 1988-89 and the last six years is shown 
below :— 

Table 947.—Prisoners—Ages of Prisoners Received. 


Prisoners received during year ended 30th June— 

Age Group. 
1939, 1943. 1944. 1945, 1046. 1947, 1948. 
Under 21 years ses 785 992 978 931 1,058 849 632 
21 to 24 years a 882 796 857 879 1,033 1,095 835 
25 to 29 years bas 1,059 770 853 808 911 057 905 
30 to 39 years ro 1,919 1,262 1,266 1,353 1,472 1,605 1,522 
40 to 49 years eas 2,074 1,420 1,381 1,500 1,518 1,935 1,762 
50 years and over ... 1,664 1,718 1,560 1,706 1,674 2,351 2,447 
Age not stated Sab 12 8 4 bas wea 194 2 

F , | | 

Total ... eee 8,395 6,966 | 6,899 7,177 7,666 8,986 8,105 
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Prisoners under the age of 25 years, counted each time received inte 
gaol during the year, represented 19.9 per cent. of the total in 1938-39 
and 18.1 per cent. in 1947-48, 


Prisoners—Sentences. 


The sentences imposed on 62 per cent. of the male prisoners, and on 
-81 per cent. of the females received during 1947-48, did not exceed one 
month. Of the total number committed to gaol, 7,106 or 88 per cent., were 
received from lower courts; 78, or 1 per cent., from courts martial and 
Commonwealth courts, and 926, or 11 per cent., from higher courts. The 
number of persons committed to prison in default of payment of fines 
was 4,055. 


Particulars of the sentences imposed on priseners received into gaol 
during each of the last six years are as follows:— 


Table 948.—Prisoners—Sentences. 


Sentences. 1942-48. | 1948-44, | 1944-45. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 

One week and under... du «| 2,409 2,270 2,482 2,567 8,435 8,494 
Over one week to one month .,. Wes 1,471 1,349 1,523 1,791 2,066 1,670 
Over one month to six months ave 1,947 1,948 1,707 1,900 2,234 1,515 
Over six months to one year ... aa 339 538 447 421 804 424 
Over one year to two years... ye 284 281 489 375 268 340 
Over two years to five years ... bia 142 141 116 105 141 215 
Over five years to ten years wie 9 16 12 20 27 27 
Over ten years ... at 2 1 1 1 11 
Governor's pleasure 3 1 1 4 8 10 
Life 2 ag 2 2 9 11 8 
Death... one oo Le oes 6 2 li 
Term not specified oe ane isos 352 350 336 480 383 384 

Total ... 4. wee eee 8,966 6,899 } 7,177 7,666 8,986 8,105 


The daily average number of prisoners under sentence during the year 
ended 30th June, 1948, was 1,808. 


The prisoners remaining in gaol under sentence on 30th June, 1948, 
numbered 1,587, including 85 serving life sentences, and 39 who had been 
declared habitual criminals to be detained for an indefinite period. The 
prison figures exclude 4 habitual criminals in mental hospitals. 


Capital punishment may be inflicted in New South Wales, but execu- 
tions are unusual. From January, 1918, to June, 1949, there were only 
seven executions—two in 1924, one in 1932-33, two in 1935-36, and one 
in each of the years 1937-38 and 1939-40. 


The system of indeterminate sentences was introduced in terms of the 
Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, which empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time of specified criminal offences. Since 1924 the system has 
applied to persistent offenders convicted summarily, as well as to those 
convicted on indictment. In the cases first mentioned, a stipendiary 
magistrate may direct that an application be forwarded to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Court of Quarter Sessions to have the prisoner 
declared an habitual criminal. 


The habitual criminal serves the definite sentence imposed for the 
offence of which he has been convicted, and then is detained for an in- 
definite term until he is deemed fit for freedoin. The indeterminate stage is 
divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special. 
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The cases of all habitual criminals are considered at quarterly, intervals 
by a consultative committee appointed for the- purpose, and each case.is 
brought annually under the notice of the Minister of Justice. Releasees 
are required to report to the authorities at stated intervalg during a period 
specified in the license. 


The Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while under detention as an 
habitual criminal every prisoner should work at some useful trade and 
receive a share of the proceeds of his work. As the majority of these 
persons have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, facilities are 
afforded them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training in some 
remunerative employment. 


Nineteen men were declared habitual criminals during the ycar ended 
380th June, 1947, and twenty-eight in the following year. At 30th June, 
1948, there were under detention 23 men who had not yet completed the 
definite period of their sentence and 89 men who had passed into the 
indeterminate stage. 


Among the special classes of prisoners are those known as “inain- 
tenance confinees,” who have been imprisoned for disobeying orders of 
the courts for the maintenance of their wives and children. Such prisoners 
are required to work, and the value of the work, after deductions towards the 
cost of the prisoner’s keep, is applied towards the satisfaction of the orders 
for maintenance, ete. 


Maintenance confinees received into gaol numbered 368 in 1946-47 and 
847 in 1947-48; the number in gaol on 380th June, 1948, was 92. 


Birthplaces and Religions, of Prisoners. 


Of the prisoners received under sentence during the year ended 80th 
June, 1948, 66 per cent. were natives of New South Wales, 15 per cent. 
were born in other States of the Commonwealth, 14 per cent. came from 
the United Kingdom, and the remainder, 5 per cent., were chiefly other 
Europeans. 

Particulars of birthplaces of prisoners received in 1947-48 and religions 
of prisoners under sentences at 380th June, 1948, are shown in the following 
table :— 

Table 949.—Prisoners—Birthplaces and Religions. 


Received Under Serving Sentences, 
Sentence, 1047-48. 30th June, 1948, 
Birthplace. > Religion. 

Males.) Fe- | Per- Males.) Fe- | Per- 
niales.| sons. males,} sons. 
New South Wales... vo] 4,718 599 | 5,317 ||Church of England ... . | 801 20 621 
Other Australian States —...| 1,078 163 | 1,286 ||Roman Catholic ne «| 497] 20 517 
New Zealand ... aie vf 127 22 149 |/Methodist ... ace es 69 1 70 
United Kingdom wai «| 1,048 76 | 1,124 ||Presbyterian ... Bey oie 51 3 54 
Europe, Other ak vf 143 4 147 |/Other Christian wae ih 27 3 30 
Asia... a sie on 53 1 64 || Non-Christian wae vie 9 veo 9 
America i ies ios 64 wide 54 ||Not stated... ACh «| 286]. 286 

Other Countries on et 22 2 24 
Total ... age {7,288 | 867 | 8,105 Total ... aa ..., 1,540 | 47 | 1,587 
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- . 1 +. Remission of Sentences. ,, as 


Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, and its amendments, 
for lenience towards any person convicted ‘of a minor offence and sentenced 
to imprisonment, provided such person has not previously been convicted 
of an indictable offence. The term “minor offence” includes offences 
punishable summarily and any other offence to which the court applies 
these provisions of the Act. In such cases the execution of the sentences 
is suspended upon the defendant entering into recognizance to be of good 
behaviour for a fixed period, which may not be less than twelve months. 


The hearing of charges against female first offenders, except cases of 
larceny in retail shops, must be in private unless the defendant elects ta be 
heard in open court, and reports of such cases may not be published. 


By good conduct and industry, prisoners may gain the remission of part 
of their sentences. The regular rate of remission for good conduct varies 
from one-quarter of the sentence for first offenders to one-sixth for 
incorrigible criminals; prisoners sentenced to three months or less are 
usually detained for the full period. Many prisoners are released on 
license. The licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence, and 
a breach of the couditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of 
the license and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. 


Cost or Maintenance or Law AND ORDER. 


The following table shows particulars of expenditure by the State on the 
maintenance of law and order in New South Wales during 1938-39 and 
the last four years, as well as the amount of fines and fees and returus from 
prisoners’ labour paid into Consolidated Revenue. 


Table 950.—Cost of Maintenance of Law and Order, 


Year ended 30th June. 


Particulars, 
1939, 1945, 1046, 1947, 1948, 
| 
& & & & 2 
EEXPENDITURE, 
Salaries, cts., of Judiciary —.. ves ih 78,953 67,806 63,794 70,115 77,039 
‘Administr Fon: —Departnicnt ‘of Attorney- 

General and Justice . nae w| 551,724 550,742 604,785 730,147 840,128 
Police (including Traffic Services) vee .».| 1,985,011 | 2,087,115 | 2,210,825 | 2,546,401 | 3,030,339 
Prisons .. ea 264,322 377,341 394,075 398,936 601,103 
Custody and Care of Delinquent Children <.: 95,059 128,106 185,728 148,098 172,290 

Total Expenditure ee er ...| 2,975,069 | 3,211,200 | 3,408,707 | 3,893,697 | 4,620,899 
RECEIPTS. 
Fines and Forfeitures ... one wes, ais 69,214 107,233 134,523 183,326 199,342, 
Tees ws we aes 366,814 259,411 317,474 420,654 421,098 
Proceeds of Prison Industries i 64,278 89,297 93,895 92,919 109,717 
Commonwealth eas for Maintenance 

of Prisoners in Gaol . wa's set was 473 16,535 23,620 9,711 3,928 

Other... whe aon a aa at 11,141 2,509 3,284 2,034 6,592 
Total Receipts ... oie tae «| 511,920 475,075 §72,746 709,244 749,975 
Net Expenditure “ie ea ...| 2,463,149 | 2,736,125 | 2,835,901 | 3,184,453 | 3,871,224 
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Traffic license fees are not included as receipts in the table above, thongh 
the cost of police supervision and control of traffic is paid from the Road 
Transport funds out of the proceeds of such fees (see page 654). 
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Dried, 379 
Irrigation Areas, 389, 390 
Prices for Canning, 376 
Arbitration, Industrial (see Industrial 
Arbitration) 
Architects— 
Registrations, 979 
University Course, 1067 
Area— 
Australian States, 2 
New South Wales, 1, 2, 279, 496, 499 
Armidale— 
Population, 187 
Téachers’ College, 1049 
University College, 1064 
Arms, Ammunition, Explosives— 
Exports, 528 
Art Gallery— 
National, 1020, 1077 
William Dixson, 1075 


Artesian Bores, 394 
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Asbestos— 

Production, 158 
Assurance, Life (see Life Assurance) 
Asylums for Infirns, 917 
Attorney-General of N.8,W,, .31,.1079 / 
Auctioneers Licensed, 936 
Auditor-General of N.S.W., 37 
Australia (see Commonwealth) 
Australidn‘Aeridl Médical Sérvices; 959 
Austtalian Agricultural ‘Council; 303: 


Australian Broadcasting: Control Board, 
587 


Australian Capital Territory (see also 
Camberra)— : 
Area, 2 
Cession to Conimonwealth, 1 
Population, 196 
Schools,. 1022 


Australian Loan Council, 751; 801 
Australian Museum, 1020, 1074 


Australian National Airlines Commiasion, 
571 


Aviation, Civil, 568-578 

Accidents, 574 

Aero Clubs, 577" 

Air Ambulance, 577 

Aircraft, 568, 575. 

Airports and Aerodromes, 576° 

Austialian’ National Airlmes Com- 
mission, 571 

Crews, 569: 

Fares.and Freight Rates, 573 

International Organizations, 570 
Services, 572° 

Licenses, 569' 

Navigation Regulations; 568-570 

Petrot Rationing, 577 


Regular Services— 
Oversea, 572, 574 
Interstate and Intrastate, 572, 
573! 
Trafhe Statistics, 574 


Awards, Industrial, 286; 719; 1095 


Bi . 
Baby Health Centres, 232, 974. 
Bacon— 
Exports, 477: 
Prices, Retail, 674 


Wholesale, 485 
Production, 96, 116, 462, 475. 
Bananas— 
Cultivation, 370,,374., 
Holdings, 323, 375° 
Production, 324, 375 
Value, 370 
Banking, 807-828 
Commonwealth Bank (see Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia) 


Banking—continued. 


Nationalisation, 808 
Rural Bank (see Rural Bank of 
N.S.W.) 
Savings Banks (see Commonwealth 
Savings Bank) 
Trading Banks, 813 
Advances, 817 
Assets, 815. 
Bank ‘Notes; 805° 
Branches}. 814 
Clearances, ,825 - 
Deppsits, 814-815 
Discount’ Rates,..827° 
Exchange Rates,. Oversea, 831 
Exchange Settlement, 824 
Interest Rates, 826 
Overdraft! Rates, 828° 
Wartime Control, 804 
Banking Act, 1945, 807, 831. 
Bankruptty, 852): 1106: 
Barley— 
Cultivation, 324, 363 
Area; 324, 363: 
Crop,, 324, 363 
Value; 325° 
Holdings,.323! 
Interstate Trade, 541. 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 334 


Barley Hay, 366 
Barristers, 1084 
Basalt, 160 
Basic Wages, .731: 
Bathurst— 
Altitudey.17-" 
Climate, 14,17 
Gaol, 1113 
Population, .187- 
Bauxite, 157 
Bee-farming, 482° 
Employment, 288. 
Beef— 


Consumption,.659 
Exports} 487; 527; 
Prices—. 
British War Contract, 440 
Retail, 674, .675. 
Wholesale; 441, 672° 
Beer— 
Consumption}. 659, 933. 
Production, 97, .118 
Beeswax, 483, 485" 
Betting (Horse and Greyhound: Races), 
926 
Taxation, .752; 753, 756,'926 
Totalisators; 756, 926 
Birthplaces:of. Population,.194 
Births, 211; 221° 
By Ages of Mothers, 213;'214, 216, 
218; 2197221; 224° 
Femalé Births;.214, 
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Births—continued. 


By First Births and Interval Since 
Marriage, .221 
Previous Issue, 218 
Confinements 224 
Ex-Nuptial, 216, 217, 222, 293, 294 
By Age of Mothers, 216, 224 
By Sex, 216-217 
Plural, 222 
Stillbirths, 221, 224 
Excess over Deaths, 170-174, 211, 
225 
Fertility of Females, 212 
First and Interval Since Marviage, 
220 
Plural, 222 
Previous Issue of Mothers, ‘218 
Rates of Increase, ‘192, 212 
Registration, 205 
Reproduction Rates, -Various 
Countries, ‘215 
‘Sexes, 217 
Stillbirths, 221, 224 
‘Registration,’ 205 
Biscuits— 
Exports, 527 
Factories, 114 
‘Production,+96,.114 
Bismuth, 133, 156 
Black Marketing-Act,»657 
Blind Population— 
Education, 973, 1039 , 
Institutions, 972, 1045 
Pensions, 938 
Blood Transfusion Service, 959, 973 
Blue Mountains, City of, 865 
Population, 186, 187 
Blue Mountains Tourist Resort, 5 
Board of Health, 655 
Boards, Marketing (see'Marketing) 
Bookmakers’ Taxes, 756, 926 
Revenue, 757 
Books— 
“Exports, 528 
Imports, 526 
Boot Factories, 113 
Production, 95, 113 
Bores—- 


Artesian, 304 
Shallow, 396 


Boundaries of New South Wales, .1 
Bounties— 


Manufacturers, 55 
Superphosphates, 331 
Wheat, 358, 749 
Wine, 370 


Bran and Pollard, Production, 96 
Brands, Live Stock, 444 


Bread (see also Flour)— 

‘Consumption, 660 

Prices, 662,''674 

Weight of Loaf, 655 
Bread Industry Act, 1946, 661 
Bread Industry Inquiry, 1943, 661 
Bread Research Institute, 660 
Breweries, 118 

Licenses, 929 
Bricks— 

Prices, 672 

Production, 90, 102, 1014 
Brickworks, 101 
Bridges, 598 

Sydney Harbour (see ‘Sydriey 

‘Harbour Bridge) 

Bright's Disease (see Nephritis) 
Broadcasting,- 587 

In Schools, 1040 
Broken Hil— 

Abattoirs, 889 

Aerial Medical Service, 959 

Basic Wage, 733 

Climate, 14 

Mines, 149 

Workers’ Compensation, 707 ° 

Population, 187 

‘Railway, 617 

Standard Time, 21 

Water Board, 886 
Bronchitis, Deaths, 240, 256 
Bronze Currency, 805 


Broom Millet— 
“Gultivation,, 324 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 334... 
Building (see also Housing) 
Control, 977 
Co-operative Societies (see Co-operas: 
tive Societies) 
Employment, 1012 
New Buildings— 
Number, 100521009 
Statistics, Scope and Definitions; 
995 
Value, 996, 998, 1003, 1004 
Wage-Rates, 739 
Building Materials (see also Bricks, 
Cement, Glass, Stone, Tiles, 
~ Timber) 
Production, 80, 101, 1014 
Burrendong Dam, ‘391 
Burrinjuck Dam, ‘388 
Evaporation, 13 
Hydro-Hlectric Sypply, 121 
Rainfall, 13 
Bursaries (see Scholarships and Bursaries) 
Bush Fire Prevention and Control, 296 


Bush ‘Nursing Association, 959, 975 
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Butter—— 


British Government Purchase, 449 
Consumption, 466, 468, 659, 663 
Exports, 466, 477, 527, 533 
Factories, 96, 115, 464 
Freights—. 

Ocean, 560 

Railway, 615 
Grading, 449 
Marketing, 450 

Equalisatiou Scheme, 450 

Paterson Plan, 450 

Quotas, 451 


Prices— 
British Contract, 469 
Retail, 663-674 
To Farmers, 469, 748 
Wholesale, 468, 485, 663, 672 
Production, 115, 462, 464, 465, 466, 
748 
By Divisions, 279, 462 
By Months, 468 
Trrigation Areas, 389 
Rationing, 449, 657 
Subsidy, 452, 749 
Butter Boxes— 
Production, 98 


c 
Cabinet, New South Wales Government, 
29 


Salaries of Members, 31 
Cadmium, 155 
Calves (see Cattle) 
Camels, 433 


Canberra (see also Australian Capital 
Territory), 6 
Population, 185 
Weather, 13, 17 


Cancer, Deaths, 240, 249 
Research, 252 
Canning— 
Fish, 495 
Fruit, 96, 375 
Meat, 97, 117 
Milk, 97, 471 
Vegetables, 96, 375, 382 
Cap‘tal Issues, War-time Control, 804 
Capival Punishment, 1115 
Captain’s Flat Silverlead Mine, 150 
Cash Orders, 855 
Catchment Areas, Water 899 
Cattle, 398, 428-432, 442 
Calves, 430 
Dairy, 457, 464 
Herd Recording, 456 
Herds, 459 
Yield Per Cow— 
Butter, 464 
Milk, 463 
In Commonwealth and States, 398 


Cattle—continued, 


In Divisions, 401 
Interstate Trade, 431 
Prices, 433 


Cattle Tick, 445 
Caves, Limestone, 4, 5 


Cement Works, 100 
Production, 90, 1014 


Censorship of Films, 925 


Census, 169 

Aboriginals, 194 

Ages, 192 

Birthplaces, 194 

Conjugal Condition, 198, 194 

. Employment, 687 
Rural, 283 

Housing, 979 

Nationality, 194 

Population, 169, 196 
Changes by Natural Increase 

and Migration, 180 

Divisional Distribution, 178 
Urban and Rural, 177 

Rents, 676 

Sex Distribution, 190 

Unemployment, 698 


Cerebral Haemorrhage, Deaths, 240, 253 
Charitable Aid— 
Government Relief, 907 


Institutions, 917 
Religious Social Work, 973 


Cheese, 470 
Consumption, 471, 659, 663 
Exports, 477 
Marketing Quotas, 451 


Prices— 
Retail, 674, 675 
Wholesale, 485 
Production, 116, 462, 465, 470 


Chemicals— 


Factories, 64, 65, 74-76 
Production, 30 


Cherries, 371, 374 
Child Endowment, 732, 734, 918 


Childbirth, Deaths in (see Puerperal 
Diseases) 


Children (see also Infant, Infantile, 
Schools, Youth)— 
Adoption, 915 
Ages, 191 
child Welfare Department, 913 
Courts, 1099 
Crippled, 975 
Day Nurseries, 975 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 972 
Deaths, 229 
Delinquents, 915 
Deserted, 915 
Employment, 79, 699 
Far West Health Scheme, 975 
Foster Homes, 914 
Legislaticn, 913 


: INDEX. 


Children—continwed. 
Medical Services, School, 975 
Mentally Deficient, 1038 
Neglected, 913 
Proportion to Population, 192 
School Pupils (see Schools) 
State Wards, 913 


Children’s Library Movement, 1076 
Chrome Ore, 133, 154 


Chronological History of New South 
Wales, 23 


Churches (see Religions) 

Cigarettes and Cigars— 
Manufacture, 97, 118 

Cirrhosis of Liver, Deaths, 240, 259 

Cities, Australian Capital— 
Population, 185 


Citrus Fruits, 370-373 
Holdings, 323 
Irrigation Areas, 389 
Production, 371, 389 

Value, 325, 370 
Trees, 371, 373, 390 


Civil Service (see Public Service) 
Clarence River County Council, 882, 883 
Climate, 7-22 
Clinies— 

Baby, 974 


University Training, 1072 
Venereal Diseases, 969 


Closer Settlement (see also Land) 
Finances, 312, 501, 782 


Cloth (see Textiles) 
Clothing— 
Exports, 528, 529. 
Factories, 64, 65, 74-76, 95 
Price Index, 680, 681 
Rationing, 657 
Coal— 
Cousumption, 143 
In Electricity and Gas Works, 
86, 121 
In Factories, 85, 145 
In Mines, 130 
On Railways, 145, 630 
Exports, 144, 528 
Bunker, 145 
Interstate Trade, 144, 145, 543 
Prices, 145 


Coal Board, Joint, 134, 704 
Coal] Industry Tribunal, 136 


Coal Mining, 124, 134-147 
Days Worked, 140 
Employment, 124, 126, 127 
Hours of Work, 723 
Industrial Disputes, 725 
Machinery, 124 
Miners, 124 

Ages, 128 
Pensions, 944 
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Coal Mining—continued. 
Open Cut, 124 
Employment, 127 
Output, 124, 137 
Per Man-day, 142 
Value, 126, 745 
State Mines, 137 
Finances, 782 
Wages, 124, 126, 739 
War-time Control, 134 
Workers’ Compensation, 704, 707 


Cocoa Beans— 
Imports, 523 


Coffee, 97, 659, 666 
Imports, 523 
Coinage, 805 
Coke— 
Coal Used, 145 


Production, 90, 122 
Used in Factories, 85 


Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 
503 


Commerce and Agriculture— 
Commonwealth Department of, 508 

Commercial Schools, 1029 

Common Law, 1085 

Commons—Land Reserved, 923 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 807~ 
813. 
Advances for Homes, 990, 992 
Banking Act, 1945, 807 
Capital, 811 
Mortgage Department, 811 
Profits, 812 
Rural Credits, 314, 810 
War-time Economic Measures, 804 
Commonwealth Food Control, 303 
Commonwealth of Australia— 
Area, 2 
Birth Rates by States, 212 
Capita] Cities— 
Population, 185 
Capital Territory (see Australian 
Capital Territory) 
Censorship, Film, 925 
Census (see Census) 
Child Endowment, 908 
* Coinage, 805 
Courts of Law, 1105 
Death Rates by States, 228 
Cancer, 252 
Infant, 235 
Defence, 50 
Department of Labour and 
National Service, 682 
Family Allowances, 918 
Federation, 43 
Finances, 751 
Grants to States, 595, 775 
Taxes (see Taxation) 
Health and Medical Services, 907 
Hours of Work, by States, 723 
Industrial Arbitration, 717 
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Commonwealthiof. Australia-—continued. 


Livestock, 398 
Marriage: Rates, by-States, 207 
Maternity Allowances, 973 
Natural: Increase: Rates; by States, 
226 
Note Issue, 803: 
Parliament, ;46' 
Elections;.47 
Pensions:+— 
Expenditure, 939° 
Age and Invalid; 937 
War, 943 
Widows’, 942. 
Population, by States, 196 


Publie Service— 


Employees in New South 
Wales, 696 
Superannuation, 951° 
Railways, 619 
Social Service: Expenditure;.908 
Taxes..(see: Taxation) 
Wages, Basic, 736 


Commouwealth: Savings: Bank: of: 
Australia, 821. 
Interest Rates, 822, 830 
School Accounts; 1029 


Companies— 
Banking, 814 
Foreign; 884 
Insurance, 84] 
Life Assurance; 841 
Prices of'Shares, Index, 835° 
Registrations, 834. 
Taxation; 766 
War-time Regulation; 804- 


‘Compensation, Accident— 


Railways .and!Road. Transport, 632 

War Risks, 852. 

Workers (see Workers’ Compensa- 
tion) 


‘Compulsory Defence Training; 50° 


Conciliation, Industrial’ (see- Industrial 
Arbitration) 
Conjugal Condition— 
Before Marriage, 207 
Of Population, 193° i 
Conservatorium of Music, 1020, 1073 


‘Constitution of New. South Wales, 31, 


1078 
Consumption of Food, 658. 
Convulsions of Children, Deaths, 240, 253 


Coomealla Irrigation Area, .389 
Land Board, 496, 1098 


Co-operative Societies, 836. 
Building, 836, 990, 993 
Community Advancement; 923 
Community Settlement, 923 
Rural, 836 


Copper— 
Interstate. Trade; 544 
Mining,,1333,152:  * 
Grants to -Ptospectors;,,165 
Prices; ,161;.162;.672.° 
Prodiiction, .107,,1533: 
Copyrights, Registrations; 1108: 
Coroners*’ Courts 1103" 
Cost of Living, 679% 
Cotton Mills; 107;'109* 
Cotton, Raw— 
Imports, 524” 
Council for Seientifie and’ Thdiustrial 
Research; 56, 303; 368; 427, 445 
Country: Women’s*Association, 959° 
County Councils; 865. 
Electricity Works, 881-884: 
Finances, 867 
Government Assistance, 890 
Loans, 892. _ 
Water and:Sewerage,,885:. 
Courts of Law,\1078* 
rate 1104 
Children’s; 1099+ 
Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration, 717° 
Coroners’, 1103 
Criminal, 1091, 1099 
Appeal, 1104 
Disputed Returns (Parliamentary 
Elections); .36) 
District, 1093. 
Divorce, 1087; 
Fair Rents, 679, 1098 
Federal, 1105 
High Court of Australia, 1080; 1105 


Industria} Arbitration,.720, 1095 
Land and: Valuation,.496,; 1094 
Licensing: (Liquor), .928, 1097: 
Magistrates, 1102° 
Marine Inquiry, 567, 1095 
Mining Wardens, 163, 1098 
Petty: Sessions;. 1096, 
Quarter Sessions; 1092 
Small Debta,;1096' 
Supreme, 1084; 1093, ,1104 
Credit Societies, 836. 
Cremation, 976 
Criminal Courts, 1091, 1099 
Crops (see Agriculture). 
Crown Lands.(see Land): 
Cumberland County. Council, 865, .977 
Curlwaa Irrigation. Area, 389. 
Currants, 378, 379; 389° 
Currency, 805 
Customs Tariffs, 511: 


Petrol Duty for Roads, 595 
Revenue, 537 
Valuation of Goods; 514: 


INDDPX.. 


D- 
Dairy Cattle (see Cattle; Dairy). 
Dairying, 447-485 
and Pig Breeding, 474:- 
Employment, 283 
Exports, 477, 527 
Factories, 110, 460 
Farms, 270, 298-301, 460 
Machinery, 281: 
Marketing ‘Organisations; 443:: 
Production, 462: (seg; also: under 
Names: of: Individual. Com- 
modities)' 
Value, 484, 746, 747,,'750: 
War-time-Contral; 449 
Rainfall Index, 461 
Sharefarming, 290: 
Subsidy, 452: 
Supervision, 4477 
Wage Rates, 288. 
Darling River, 4 
Navigation, 559 
Water: Conservation. Scheme, 391 
Water Trust, 393 
Day Nurseries, 975' 
Daylight Saving, 22 
Deaf Mutism, 972. 
Institutions,, 1045" 
Weaths, 227-268 
Accidental (see Accidents) 
Ages; 229: 
Causes, 240 
Children, 229 
Expectation of Life; 230: 
Index of Mortality, 228 
Infants (see Infantile: Mortality). 
Rates, 211, 227-229 
Standard, 228 
Registration, 205 
Seasonal. Prevalence, 268) 
Debt, Public, of NvS.W. (see Natibnal 
Debt) 
Debts— 
Small Debts Court, 1096 


Decentralisation— 


Education, 1021 
Industry, 53; 


Defence, 50 

Defence Forces Retirement. Benefits, 952 
Dehydration of. Foods (see: Dried Foods) 
Delinquency, 915 

Demobilisation, 50 

Dental— 


Clinics for Schools, 976 
Inspection of School Children, 976 


Dentistry— 
University Course, 1067 
Dentists Registered,.958 
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Desertion— 

Divorce Suits, 1039 

Of. Wife and. Childten, 916* 
Diabetes; Deattis; 240; 252° 
Diamonds,,133, 160 


Diarrhoea and Enteritis—- 
Deaths, 240, 258 


Diatomite, 159 


Diphtheria and. Croup-—- 
Cases). 2445 .9677 
Deaths, 240;'244. 
Immunisation, 244 . 
Discount Rates— 
Banks, 828-. 
Treasury Bills;.827: 
Diseases, Gommunicable—- 
Cases Notified, 967: 
Deaths, 242° 
Seasonal Prevalence, 268 
Treatment; 9677, 
Diseases— 
Of Animals; 445° 
District Court,:1093;, 
Divorce,,210° 
Petitions, 1038 
Children of:Parties, 1030: 
Grounds. of Suit,, 1039: 
Sex of Petitioners;. 1039) 
Divorced Persons. (Census), 193: 
Re-marriages, 207 
Dixson Gallery, 1075 
Dock, Captain Cook Graving, 564. 
Doctors of Medicine (see Medical 
Practitioners) 
Dolomite, 158 
Domestic Employment, 687 
Donkeys, 433 
Dredging Leases, 163 
Dried Foods 
Eggs, 482 
Fruit, 369, 378,,38 
Meat, 117 


Milk, 97, 471 
Vegetables, 96; 382 


Drink (see Intoxicants) 
Drug Licenses, 959, 


Drunkenness— 
Convictions, 934, 1103- 
Grounds of Divorce, 1039- 


Ducks, 477 


Dumaresq-Barwon Border: Rivers Com- 
mission, 387 


Dwellings (see Housing) 
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E 


Education (see also Schools, Teachers, 
University), 1016-1077 
Expenditure by State, 1019, 1020, 
1022 / 
Education Council, Australian, 1017 


Egg Products, 481 
Exports, 482 


Eggs— 
Australian Egg Board, 481 
British Government Purchase, 481 
Consumption, 659 
Exports, 482, 527 
Marketing, 480, 656 
Prices— 
Retail, 674, 675 
To Farmer, 480 
Wholesale, 479, 485, 672 
Production, 477 
War-time Control, 481 


Elections-— 
Local Government, 864 
Parliamentary— 
Electorates and Elections Act, 
32 
Commonwealth, 47 
Court of Disputed Returns, 36 
New South Wales, 37-40 


Electrical Machinery— 
Exports, 528, 529 
Imports, 525 
Interstate Trade, 543 
Manufacture, 93 
Used in Factories, 84 

Mines, 143 


Electricity— 

Consumption, 667 
In Factories, 85 
In Mines, 130 

Home Cooking Facilities, Census, 
1947, 984 

Prices, 668 

Production, 99, 121 

Works, 121 
County Councils, 865, 881--884 
Municipal and Shire, 881 
Railway, 121, 629 


Tlevators, Grain, 352 
Revenue, 353, 776 
Emigration (see also Migration)— 
Interstate, 198 
Oversea, 198-200 
By Nationality, 200 


Employment (see also Unemployment), 
682 


Agencies, 698 

Children, 79, 699 

Exchanges, Government, 698 

Government Departments, 682, 689, 
695, 697 

Re-establishment and Employment 
Act, 1945, 682 


Employment—continued. 
Seasonal Trends, 80 
Women (see Women) 

Encephalitis— 

Cases, 967 
Deaths, 240 

Engineering— 

University Course, 1067 

Engineering Works, 103 
Products, 91 


Ensilage (see Fodder Conservation) 


Entertainments (see also Films, Picture 
Shows, Racing, Theatres) 

Tax, 757, 767 
Taxable Admissions, 927 

Equity Jurisdiction, 1085 

Erosion of Soil, 294 

Estates (Deceased Persons)— 
Intestate, 1107 
Probates Granted, 859, 1087 
Public Trust Office, 1107 
Taxation— 


Commonwealth, 769 
State, 752, 753 


Evaporation, 13 

Exchange Oversea, 831 
Adjustment (Tariff), 512 
Bank Rates, 832 
Banking Regulations, 509 


Exchange Settlement (Banks), 824 
Excise Tariff, 537 


Executive Government of New South 
Wales, 29 


Ex-nuptial Births (see Births) 
Expectation of Life, 230 
Expenditure (see Finance) 

Exports (see Trade and Commerce) 
Extradition of Offenders, 1109 


Factories, 53-122 


Accidents, 761 
Capital Value, Buildings and Plant, 
61, 63, 66, 70 
Classification, 59 
Decentralisation, 153 
Definitions, Statistical, 57 
Employees, 61, 64, 65, 66, 691 ° 
Ages, 79, &0 
Monthly, 81 
Occupations, 75-77 
Seasonal Trends, 80 
Sex, 77 ; ‘ 
Wage and Salary Earners in 
Industrial Groups, 691 
Fuel Used, 85, 145 ; 
Geographical Distribution, 66, 73, 
279 


Government, 63 
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Factories continued. 
Machinery, 61, 83 
Materials Used, Value, 61, 63, 64, 
65, 87 
Output, 61, 63, 64, 65, 87 
Production— 
Principal Items, 89-99 
Value, 63, 64, 65, 87, 745 
In Divisions, 66, 279 
Per Capita, 747 
Size, 72 
Value of New Buildings, 998 
io Wages Paid, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 82, 
"yy 87-89 
: Rates, 739 
Family Endowment (see Child Endow- 
ment) 
Far West Children’s Health Scheme, 975 
Farming (see Agriculture) 
Federal (see Commonwealth) 
Federation, 43 
Fellmongering, 110, 410 
Felspar, 159 
Fencing, Rabbit Proof, 444 
Ferries, 598, 599 
Harbour Services, 559 
Fertilisers— 
. Manufactured, 91 
Subsidy, Commonwealth, 331 
Used in Farming, 331 ‘ 
On Pastures, 291 
War-time Control, 332 
\ Fertility of Females, 212 
4 
Films, Cinematograph— 
| Censorship, 925 
| Imports, 526 
i 
{ 


In Schools, 1040 


es Finance— 
ae Private, 804-860 
‘ _ Public, 751-803 
am War-time Regulations, 804 
" Fire Brigades, 904 
| _ Pensions, 947 
| ‘Fire Clays, 160 
Fire Insurance, 848 
Fish— 
Canning, 495 
Consumption, 659 
Imports and Exports, 495, 523 
Marketing, 493, 660 
Preserving, 495 
Production, 493, 494 
Fish River Water Scheme, 148 
: Fishing Industry, 491 
Pe Licenses, 492 
: Trawling, 660 
Flats (Dwellings)— 
Census Records, 980, 981 
New Buildings— 
Number, 998 
Value, 1010 
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Flood Control, 392 
Flour— 
Consumption, 659, 660 
Exports, 351, 527 
Freights, Ocean, 560 
Mills, 113 
Prices, 662 
Mill, 328 
Retail, 674 
Wholesale, 328, 672 
Production, 96, 114 
Tax, 336, 771 
Wheat Equivalent, 350 
Fodder— 
Conservation, 293 
Silage Made, 294 
Crops, 324 
Green, 324, 325 
Hay (see Hay) 
Prices, 328 


Food (see also under Names of Com- 
modities). 
Consumption, 658 
Exports, 527 
Imports, 523 
Prices, 673, 680, 681 
Rationing, War-time (see Rationing) 
Relief, 910 
Standards, 655 
Supply, 655 
Food Control, Commonwealth, 303 


Forestry (see also Sawmills, Timber), 486 
Commission, 486 
Employment, 488 
Finances, 487, 776 
State Schools, 1038 
Value of Production, 488 


Forestry and Timber Bureau, 487 
Forestry School, Australian, 487 
Forty-Hour Week, 721 
Fossicking for Minerals, 127 
Foster Homes, 914 
Fowls, 477 
Franchise— 
Local Government, 864 
Parliamentary, 37 
Freights— 
Ocean, 355, 560 
Railway, 615 
Friendly Societies, 838, 921 
Fruit— 
Canning, 96, 375 
Minimum Price to Growers, 375 
Rebate on Sugar, 375 
Consumption, 659 
Cultivation, 370 
Area, 324, 370, 373 
Industrial Award, 288 
Irrigation Areas, 389 
Dried, 369, 378, 389 
Exports, 527 
Interstate Trade, 541, 544 
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Fruit—continued. 
Marketing, 384, 655 
Orchards, 323, 370 
Preserved, 96,376 
Production, 324, 371 
Value, 325, 326, 370 
Trees, 371 
Irrigation Areas, 890 
Fruit Cases Made, 98 
Fruit Juices, 97, 378 
Fruit Pulp, 96 
Fuel Used in— 
Factories, 85, 145 
Mines, 130 
Railways, 145, 630 
Furniture— 
Production 98 


G 
Gaols (see Prisons) 
Gas— 
Consumption, 667 
‘In Factories, 85 
Home Cooking Facilities, Census, 
1947, 984 
Machinery in Factories, 84 
Prices, 668 
Produttion, 99, 122 
Works, 122, 885 
Geese, 477 
Geography of New South Wales, 1~6 
Gift Duty, 769 
Glass and‘ Bottle ‘Works, 90, 100 
Glen Davis, Oil Processing, .148 
Glenbawn Dam, 391 
Goats, 433 
Gold— 
Currency, 805 
Mining, 155 
Employment, 127 
Grants to Prospectors, 165 
Prices, 161, 833 
Production, 107, 133, 155 
Reserve, Note Issue, 806 
Tax, 156, 771 
War-time Control, .156 
Goulburn— 
Climate, 17 
Population, 187 
‘Reformatory, 1113 
Government, State, 27 
Government, Local (see Looal .Govern- 
ment) 
Governor of ‘N.S./W., 28 
Grafton— 
Climate, 14, 15 
Population, 187 
Water Supply, 886 


Granite, 160 


Grapes, (see also Wine), 369° 
Area and Purpose, 369 
Dried, 369, 378 
Production, 323-326 


Grasses Sown, 291,320 
Greyhound ‘Racing (see 'Racing) 
Groceries— 


Prices— 
Retail,674,: 675 
YW aolesale, /:672 


Gypsum, 159 


H 
Halls,:License, Public, 925 


Harbour Bridge (see Sydney Harbour 
Bridge) 

Harbours (see Ports) 

“ Harvester ” Wage, 735 

Harvesting— 
Dates of, 334 


Employment, Wages, etc., 287 
Fruit, 371 


Hat Factories, 95, 112 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 456, 
478, 1020, :1037, 1048, 1063 


Hawkesbury River, ‘4 
Ferry, 599 


Hawkesbury River Bridge, 605 

Hay— ; 
Crops, 293, 324-326, 340, 362, 364; 
366 


Prices, 328 
Hay Irrigation Area, 389 
Health, 907, 955-976 


Health and Medical Researoh Couneily 
National, 956 


Health Service, National, 956 


Health, Departments of ‘Commonwealth 
and State, 955 : 


Heart Diseases, Deaths, 240, 263 
Herd Recording, Dairy, 456 
Hides and Skins (see Skins and ‘Hides) 
High Court.of ‘Australia, 1080, 1106 
Highways (see- Roads) 
Hire Purchase Agreements, 856 
History of N.S.W.— 

Chronological, 23 


Holdings, 269, 274, 283,.290, 201,297, 
329, 341, 342, 344 


Holidays, 724 
Homes (see Housing) 


Honey, 483 
Prices, 485 


Horse Racing (see Racing) 


“INDEX, II29 


Horses, 398, 432, 442 Iimenite, 156 
a oe and States, 398 Immigration— 
n Divisions, 
Trrigation Areas,.389 eee ie 
Interstate Trade, 432 Assisted, 170-173, 201. 
Hosiery Factories, 93, 110 By Nationality, 200 
Hospital and Tuberculosis Benefits, 969 Restriction, 201 
Expenditure, 909 Population Increase from, Census 


1911-1947,:in ‘Divisions, 180 


Hospital Benefits Act, 779, 964 
Imports (sce Trade and Commerce) 


Hospitals— 


Commission, 961 Income Taxation— 


Contribution Funds, 964 Commonwealth, '760-765,'767 
Mental (see. Mental (Hospitals) Companies, 766 
Private, 960 Payment by Instalments, 760 
Public, 961 State, 752, 753 
Accommodation, 962 Uniform (Commonwealth-State), 753 
Finances, 963 Index— 
ua ano Expenditure— Bank Clearings, 825 
Repatri hes aay 961 Consumption of Gas and Electricity, 
patriation, 9 667 
Hostels, School, 1034 Employinent,.Retail Stores, 695 
oe 929 Prices-— 
nses, Aa ; 
Hours of Work, 721 ae a 
Housing (see also Building), 977-1014 Retail, 679 
Advances, 989-991 ; Wholesale, 329, 485, 673 
Census Records of ‘Dwellings, 979 Rainfall, 349, 414, 461 
Class,’ 980 Stock Exchange, 835 
Materials of Outer Walls, 983 Wages, 741 
Nature of Occupancy, 985 Industrial Accidents,’ 701 
Number of Inmates, 982 Industrial Arbitration, 717 


Numbers of Rooms, 981 7 
Roofing Material, 98 4 Awards and Agreements, 719 


; A ‘ Coimmission, 1096 
ea taenael and Cooking Commonwealth: Court of Conciliation 


‘Commonwealth—State Agreement, auscipdaerhonan tone 


988 Conciliation Committee and Come 
Flats (see Flats) missioners, 718, 1096 
Housing Commission, 986 Crown Employees, 721 

Dwellings Built, 987 Hours of Work, 721 


War Service Homes (see ‘War 


Returned Servicemen) Preference to Unionists and Ex. 


Servicemen, 725 


Hume Dam, 387, 559 State System, 718 
Hunter ‘District “Water ‘Supply and Tribunals, 718, 1095 
‘Sewerage, 902 Wages Regulations, 286, 731 
Employees, Pensions, :047 War-time Regulations, 721 
; Finances, ae ; Industrial Diseases, 707 
irs Hunter, Rort (see.Port:‘Hunter) Compensation, 702 
Hunter River, 4, 391 Industrial Disputes, 725 
Ferry, 599 Industrial Hygiene, 700 


Industrial Life Assurance, 842 
Industrial Standardisation, 66 
Industrial Undertakings, State, 781, 799 


; ‘I Industries, Preservation Act, 613 
Tee, Production, 97 Infant Welfare, 973 
Ice 'Cream,'97 Baby Health Centres, 974 
Ilegitimacy— Royal Society tor Welfare of Mothers 
Tans 

Ages of Mothers, 224 ; and Children, 918 

Infantile Mortality, 237 Infantile Mortality, 231-238 

Legitimation ‘Act,.225 By Ages, 233 

Live ‘Births, 216, 217, 224 Causes, 236 

Plural Births, 222,224 Ex-Nuptial, 237 


Still Births, 222, 224 Rates, Various Countries, 235 
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Infantile Paralysis— 
Cases, 967 
Deaths, 240 
Infectious Diseases (see 
Communicable) 
Influenza, Deaths, 240, 245 
Inquests, 1103 
Insanity (see Lunacy and Mental 
Diseases) 
Insurance, 840 
Government Office, 850 
Life Assurance (see Life Assur- 
ance) 
War Risks, 852 
Workers’ Compensation (see Workers’ 
Compensation) 
Insurance Premiums Committee, 702 
Interest Bill— 
Public Debt (N.S.W.), 778, 798 
State Business Undertakings, 781 
Railways, 607 
Tramways and Omnibuses, 624 
Interest Rates, 826 
Banks, 828 
Savings, 830 
Building Society Loans, 826 
Government Securities, 827 
Mortgages, 830 
Public Debt (N.S.W.), 795, 800 
Rural Loans, 315 
Treasury Bills, 828 
War-time Control, 826 
International Monetary Fund, 831 
International Trade Organisation, 510 
Interstate— 
Railways, 617 
Shipping, 545, 647-549 
Trade, 507, 540 
Intoxicants (see also Beer, Wine)— 
Consumption, 933 
Drink Bill, 933 
Exports, 527, 529 
Interstate Trade, 541 
Juveniles, Supply Prohibited, 913 
Licenses to sell, 929 
Revenue, 752 
Invalid Pensions, 937 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 939 
Investment Societies, Co-operative, 836 
Tron and Steel— 


Imports and Exports, 525, 528, 529, 
533 

Interstate Trade, 541, 543 

Prices, 106, 672 

Production, 91, 105, 107 

Works, 105 


Tron Ore, 133, 148 
Tron Oxide, 133, 156 
Trrigation, 386-396 


Diseases, 


/ 


Irrigation Settlements, 388 
Commission, 386 
Production, 389 

Fruit, 378, 389 
Rice, 364, 389 
Rural Bank Agency, 311 


J 
Jam— 
Prices, 672, 674, 675 
Production, 96, 377 
Jenolan Caves, 4, 5 
Jervis Bay, Territory ceded to 
Commonwealth, 1 


Judges, 1080 
Pensions, 950 


Junee Water Supply, 782 
Jury System, 1082 
Justices of Peace, 1081 


K 
Keepit Storage Reservoir, 391 


Kerosene Prices— 


Retail, 674 
Wholesale, 672 


Kindergarten, Union, 975, 1044 


Knitting Factories, 110 
Products, 93 


L 


Labour (see Employment) 


Labour Departments, Commonwealth 
and State, 682 


Lachlan River, 4 
Irrigation Districts, 392 


Land— 


Administration, 496 
Alienation, 269, 498, 776 
Boards and Courts, 496, 1094, 1098 
Closer Settlement, 312, 501, 782 
Leases, 497, 500 
Legislation, 290 
Resumption by Crown, 501 
Settlement, 269-280, 296, 496, 502 
Taxation— 

Commonwealth, 768 

State, 753 
Valuation, 496, 866, 871 


Landlord and Tenant Regulations, 679 
Lard, 96, 476 


Law and Justice (see also Police, 
Prisoners), 1078 
Administration, 1079 
Cost, 1117 
Courts (see Courts of Law) 
Judiciary, 1078, 1080 
Poor Persons’ Legal Aid, 1083 
University Course, 1067 


INDEX, 


Lead— 
Exports, 152, 528 
Interstate Trade, 541 
Mining, 149 
Grants to Prospectors, 165 
Ocean Freight Rates, 560 
Prices, 161, 162 
Production, 133, 149 


Lead-poisoning—Workers’ 
tion, 707 

Leather— 
Exports, 528 
Prices, 672 
Production, 94, 112 


Legislative Assembly, 34 
Pensions, 35 


Legislative: Council, 31, 33 
Legitimation Act, 225 

Lemons (see Citrus Fruits) 

Leprosy, 968 

Letters, Posted, 581 

Libraries, 1074 

Licenses, 935 

Licensing (Liquor) Court, 928, 1097 
Liens on Crops, Wool, Livestock, 857 


Life Assurance, 841 
Taxation of Companies, 766 


Lime Production, 90 
Limestone, 133, 158, 160 
Linseed-— 

Imports, 524 
Liquor (see Intoxicants) 
Lismore— 

Population, 187 
Lithgow— 

Population, 187 


Compensa- 


Livestock (see also under Names of 


Individual Classes), 397-401 
Import Subsidy, 397 
In Commonwealth, 398 
In Divisions, 401 
In Irrigation Areas, 389 
Mortgages, 857 
Prices, 433 
Railway Freights, 615 
Loan Council, Australian, 751, 801 
Loans, Public— 
Authority to Raise, 751, 891, 900, 902 
Expenditure from, 788 
Guaranteed by State, 797 
Local Government, 751, 891 
Metropolitan Water Supply and 
Sewerage, 751, 900 
State, 772, 786 
Cost of Raising, 789 
Dates of Maturity, 796 
Expenditure, 788 
External, 790, 792, 799, S02 
Funds, 786 


113 


Loans, Public—continued. 
State—continued 


Interest, 794, 798 
Sinking Fund, 800 
War, 790 


Local Government (see also Munici- 
palities, Shires), 861-904 
Elections, 864, 897 
Employees’ Superaunuation, 953 
Employment, 696 
Finances, 751-753, 866 
Government Assistance, 889 
Loans, 751, 891 
Franchise, 864 
Rating, 752, 871 
System, 863 
Trading Concerns, 881 
Value of Ratable Property, 866 
Water Supply and Sewerage Ser- 
vices, 89] 
Local Government Areas Act, 862 
Lock Hospitals, 970 


Lockouts (Industrial) (see Industrial 
Disputes) 

Lord Howe Island, 2, 3 
Population, 175, 177 

Lotteries, State, 777, 927 

Lucerne, 323, 366 

Lunacy (see also Mental Diseases)— 
Jurisdiction, 970, 1086 


M 
Machinery— 
Electrical (see Electrical Machinery) 
Exports, 528, 529 
Imports, 525 
Interstate Trade, 548, 544 
Made in Factories, 80, 104 
Used in Factories, 83 
Mining, 129 
Coal Cut, 148 
Value, 123, 129 
Rural Industries, 281, 319, 
330 
McMaster Animal Health Laboratory, 
445, 456 


Macquarie River, 4 
Water Conservation Scheme, 391 


Magistrates, 1081 
Magnesite, 133, 157 
Main Roads (see Roads) 


Maize, 360 
Area, 324, 361 
Holdings, 323 
Planting and Harvesting, Dates, 334 
Prices, 328 
Production, 324, 361 
Manganese, 133, 154 
Manufacturing Industries (see Factories) 
Manures (see Fertilisers) 


Marble, 160 


| 
{ 
| 
i 
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Margarine— 
Consumption, ,669 
Interstate Trade, 541 
Production, 97, 117: 


Marine Inquiry Courts, 567, 1096 


Marine. Insurance, 848.. 
War: Risks, 852. 


Maritime Services Board, 554 
Mark Signatures:-Masriage-Registers, 210 


Marketing-—.- 
Australian Agricultural Council, 303 
Boards, 655 
Of Primary Products; 384, 655 
Dairy Products; 449. 
Eggs, 480 
Fruit, 384 
Dried; 379 
Grapes; 370° 
Meat, 438 
Milk, 463. 
Potatoes, 382 
Rice, 365. 
Sheepskins, 420: 
Sugar, 367 
Vegetables; 384. 
Wheat, 338; 350: 
Wool, 416, 426. 
Rural Reconstruction. Commission’s 
Report, 305° 


Markets, Sydney Municipal, 655,.687° 


Fish, 660 
Fruit and Vegetables, 655 


Marriages, 206-211 


By A‘ge; 209: 
Civil, 210 
Conjugal Condition; 207 
Licenses to Celebrate, 205 
Mark Signatures, 210 
Rates, 207, 211 
Registration, 205 
Religious, 210 
Maternal Mortality: (see Puerperal Dis- 
eases) 
Maternal Welfare, 918-973 
Maternity Allowances, 909;.957, 973 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, .1087 
Measles, Deaths 240, 243 
Meat— 
Abattoirs (see Abattoirs) 
Australian Meat Board,. 438 
British Government Purchase, 439 
Canned— 
Exports, 437, 533 
U.K. Contract,.440 
Consumption, 659 
Dried, 117 
Exports, 437, 442,527 
Freights— 
Railway, 615 
Marketing, 438 
Preserving, 97, 117 


Meat—continued. 
Prices— 
British Gbvernment Contract, 


Retail; 6745 675° 

Wholesalé;, 441' 
Rationing, 657° 
War-time Control;. 439° 


Meéat‘Industry; Metropolitan; 659: 
Employment, 697 
Finances, 782 


Medical Benefits Fund; 966° 


Medical Inspection of’ Sthool: Children, 
975 


Medical Practitioners-— 
Registrations, 958 
Universiby-Course, 1087: 

Medical Services—- 

Aerial, 959° 
Friendly Societies, 922: 
Government, 907 


Meningitis, Cases, 967 
Deaths, 240, 252 


Mental Diseases, 970 
Hospitals; 776, 970' 
State ‘Expenditure, 972. 
Reception Houses, 970 


Mercantile: Marine: Offices, 565. 
Mercury, 158 


Metal Manufactures— 
Employment, 74-76 
Exports, 529 
Imports, 525 
Production, 91, 104 


Metals (see also Copper, Gold, Lead, 

Silver, Tin, Zinc)— 

exports, 528 

Extraction, 107 

Imports, 525 

Mihing— 
Employment, 127° 

Prices, 161 

Production, 133 

Treatment Works, 104 


Meteorology, 6-21 
Conditions in 1946-1948, 19 
Metropolis (see Sydney) 
Metropolitan District (see also Sydney)— 
Area, 175, 866 
Birth Rates, 216 
Building, 1001. 
Death Rates, 230 
Infantile, 231. 
Dwellings, 980, 983-985 
Factories, 65, 66; 67, 68, 69 
Milk Supply, 663 
Population, 174-185,. 866 
By: Municipalities, 183, 184 
Sex; 185 
Density, 175 182~' 


INDEX.. 


Metropolitan Distriot-—continued.. 
Property Valuations;,866,.869, 870 
Racing, .926- 

Roads, 581 
Shops Registered, 712 
Transport Services— 
Ferries}.559: 
Railways, 605i 
Tramways. and. Omnibuses, 
62I, .622;.625;.626,,647 
Metropolitan Water Sipply,; and! Sewer- 
age Board, 898° 
Employees, 697 
Pensions; 947: 
Finances, 898=901. 

Migrants— 

Education, 1041 

Employment,. 680: 

School Enrolment; .1024. 

Training: Course;. 1017. 

Migration (see also. Emigration, Immi- 

gration), 197-204 

Interstate, 198 

Oversea, 199 
By Nationality, 200 

Tourist, 199 

Military Forces, 50 

Milk (see also Dairying)‘—- 
Board, 463, 663° 
Consumption, 659 
Distribution, 663, 
Interstate Trade, .541 
Preserved, 97; 4715. 477° 
Prices, 665 

Retail, 674° 
Wholesale, 485 
Production, 463,.484. 
Subsidies, 453 
Uses, 465 
Minerals (see also Gold, etc.)— 


Production, 133 
Value, 133 
Prospecting for, 164: 
Royalties, 163, 776: 
War-time Control-—- 
Coal and Coalmining,, 134. 
Minerals Production, 164 
Mining, 123-168 
: Accidents, 167. 
Coal (see Coal Mining) 
Employment, 123-128, 691 
In Divisions, 125: 
Industrial Disputes, 725 
Inspection of Mines, 165 
Lands, 127, 162 
Licenses, 163 
Machinery, 129 
Miners’ Pensions, 908; 944 
Production, 133 
Value, 123, 133,.279, 745, 'T47, 
750 


Wages, 123, 125: 
Rates, 739- 
Wardens’ Courts, 163, 1098 
War-time Control; 164 
Workmen’s Compensation, 168, 707 


IIT33 


Ministers. of. the Grown, .29,. 1079: 
Salaries, 31 


Ministries since- 1913; 41 

Minting; 805: 

Mirrool Irrigation. Area— 
Land Board, 496, 1098: 

Mitchell: Bibrary, 1074 

Molybdenum, 133; 155°. 

Money; 805 

Money Lenders’ Registration, 855° 

Money Orders,. Post Office, 825 

Moratorium, 858: 

Mortality (see Deaths) 


Mortgages, 856 
Interest. Rates; 830° 
Moratorium, 858 
Registration, 1108 
War-time Regulation, 804 


Motor Vehicles— 


Accidents, 650 

Bodies Made, 92? 

Bounty; Radiator. Assemblies, ,56 

Control of;'Traffic,.633 

Drivers’ — 

Ages, 641 
Licenses, 6411. 

Exports, 637° 

Imports, 525; 636! 

Insurance;. 848 

Interstate Trade, 541 

Production, 637 

Registration, 638 
Fees, 648 

Speed Limit, 633. 

Taxes, 641-645,.758,.780 
Expenditure from, 645, 780 
Paid to Main Roads Fund, 594 
Revenue, 644, 752,.753;758 

War and. Post:war Control). 636 

Mules, .433 

Municipal Library, Sydney, 1076. 
Municipal Markets, 384, 655 
Municipalities— 

Area, 863, 866 

Councils; 863. 

Eleotions, 864 

Finances, 871-881 

Government Assistance, 890 

Loans, 751, 891’ 

Population, 183-188, 866 
Metropolitan, 183° 
Other;.187 

Rates, 871: 

Roads, 591 

Valuation. of Property, 866, 869-871 

Murray River, 4,,559 

Commission, 386‘ 

Hume Dam, 559 

Irrigation Schemes, 386, 392 


Murrumbidgee River, 4.659 
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Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, 388, 392 
Loan Expenditure, 388 
Production, 364, 369 
Murrumbidgee Regional Area, 1021 
Museum of Technology, 1020 
Museums, 1074 
Music, Conservatorium of, 1073 


Mutton and Lamb— 
British Governinent Contract, 439 
Consumption, 659 
Frozen— 
Exports, 487, 527, 533 
Freight Rates, 560 
Prices— 
British War Contract, 440 
Retail, 674, 675 
Wholesale, 441, 672 


N 
Namoi River— 
Water Conservation, 391 
National Art Gallery, 1077 
National Association of Testing Authori 
ties, 57 
National Debt, 778, 791 
Sinking Fund, 774, 801 


National Fitness, 958 


National Health and Medical Research, 
956 


National Welfare Fund, $03 
Nationality— 


Migrants, 200 
Population, 194 
Naturalisation, 203 
Navigation Laws, 545 
Nephritis, Deaths, 240, 260 
New England University College, 1064 
New Zealand— ae 
Death Rates, 228 
Infantile, 235 
Live Births, 212 
Marriage Rates, 207 
Natural Increase, 226 
Stillbirths, 222 


Newcastle— 

Abattoirs, 659, 889 

Climate, 15 

Harbour (see Port Hunter) 

Iron and Steel Works, 105 

Local Government (see Newcastle, 
Greater) 

Mercantile Marine Office, 565 

Milk Supply, 664 

Retail Shops, 712 

Roads, 591 

Traffic Accidents, 648 

Tramways ind Omnibuses, 621, 622, 
626, 647 


Newcastle—continued. 
Wages, Basic, 733 
Water and Sewerage Works (see 
Hunter District) 
Newcastle, Greater— 
Area, 175, 862, 866 
Council, 863 
Finances, 873, 874, 876, 880 
Government Assistance, 890 
Loans, 893-897 
Population, 174, 175, 177, 187, 866 
Rates, 873 
Valuations, 866, 869, 870 
Newnes-Capertee Shale Oi] Field, 147 
Northumberland County Council, 865 
Noxious Animals, 443 
Nurseries, Plant, 324 
Nursery Schools, 1031, 1044 
Nurses Registered, 959 


0 


Oatmeal— 
Prices, 674, 675 
Production, 97 
Oats— 


Area Sown, 324 

Hay, 324, 362, 366 

Holdings, 323 

Planting and Harvesting Dates, 334 
Prices, 328 

Production, 324, 325, 362, 389 
Value, 325, 326 


Observatory, Sydney, 21, 1020 
Oil— 
Imports, 524 


In Factories— 


Consumption, 85 
Power of Machinery, 84 
Oil Shale, 147 
Miners, 127 
Pensions, 944 


Old Age Pensions (see Age and Invalid 
Pensions) 


Omnibus Services (see Tramway and 
Omnibus Services) 


Onions, 381, 667 
Opals, 133, 160 
Optometrists, Registered, 958 
Orange— 

Population, 187 
Oranges (see Citrus Fruits) 
Orchards (see Fruit) 
Ottawa Agreement, 512 
Oysters, 49? 
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p 
Paints— 


Manufacture, 90 
Paper Currency, 805 
Paper— 
Exports, 529 
Factories, 64, 65, 74-76, 86 
Production, 98 
Imports, 526 
Interstate Trade, 541, 543 


Parents and Citizens’ Associations, School, 
1021, 1040 


Parks (see Reserves) 


Parliament— 
Commonwealth, 45 
New South Wales, 27-43 
Cost, 42 
Dissolution, 32 
Duration, 32, 40 
Elections (see Elections) 
Payment of Members, 33, 34 
Representation according to 
Population, 38 
Parliamentary Committees, 35 
Parramatta—Population, 184 
Parramatta River Bridge, 598 
Passports, 203 
Pastoral Industry, 397-446 
Employment, 283 
Fertilised Pastures, 291 
Holdings, 270, 297-302 
Livestock (see Livestock) 
Machinery, 282 
Pastures Improvement, 291 
Production—- 
Value Gross, 442, 745, 747 
Net, 750 
Rainfall Index, 21, 414 
Research, 427, 456 
Wage Rates, 289, 739 
Pastoral Research Trust, 427 
Pastures Protection Boards, 444 
Patents Registration, 1108 
Pawnbrokers, Licensed, 935 
Pay-roll Tax, 770, 919 
Peaches— 
Dried, 379 
Irrigation Area, 389, 390 
Prices, 376 
Production, 371, 374, 389 
Pears, 371, 374, 376, 390 
Pensions— 
Age and Invalid, 937, 973 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 908, 
909 
Blind Persons, 973 
Government Services, 947, 951 
Judges, 950 
Local Government, 953 
Miners,944 


Pensions—continued. 


Parliamentary, 35 
Police, 948, 1110, 1112 
Railway Employees, 949 
War, 943 
Seamen, 567 
Widows’ (see Widows’ Pensions) 


Petrol— 
Duty allotted to Roads, 595 
Rationing, 635 
Aviation, 577 


Pharmaceutical Benefits Act, 966 
Pharmacists Registered, 958 


Picture Shows— 


Licensing of Halls, 925 
Taxable Admissions, 927 


Pigments, Mineral, 158 
Pigs, 283, 398, 471, 472 
Herds, 473 
In Commonwealth and States, 398 
In Divisions, 401 
Irrigation Areas, 389 
On Dairy Farms, 474 
Prices, 475 
Swine Compensation Act, 446 


Pilotage— 
Control, 567 
Rates, 561 
Revenue, 554, 777 


Pineapples, 324 
Pistol Licenses, 935 


Plastics, Gums and Resins— 
Imports, 524 

Platinum, 107, 133, 155 

Plums, 371, 374, 376, 390 


Pneumoconiosis— Workers’ 
tion, 707 


Pneumonia, Deaths, 240, 256 


Police, 1110-1112 
Accident Compensation, 702 
Expenditure, 1112, 1117 
Pensions, 948, 1110 
State Contribution, 1112 
Traffic Duties, 633 


Poor Persons’ Legal Expenses, 1083 


Population, 169-204 
Adjusted, 759 
Age Distribution, 191 
Australian States, 195 
Capital Cities, 185 
Census, 169, 180 
Country Towns, 187 
Distribution, 174, 279, 866 
Divisional, 178 
Increase, 169-174 
Divisional, Census, 1911-1947, 
180 
Sources of, 171-174, 225 
Metropolis, 174-185 


Compensa- 
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Population—continued. 

Municipalities, 186—188,'866 
Metropolitan, '183, 184, 866 
Other, ‘187,866 

Sex Distribution, .189 

Shires, 174-178, -866 

Urban and Rural, 176 

World, 196 


Pork— 


Exports, 476 
Prices, 440, 674. 


Port Hunter, 557 
Interstate Trade, ‘842 
Mercantile Marine Office, 565 
Shipping, 552 
Tides, 22 


Port Jackson (see Sydney Harbour) 


Port Kembla (see also Wollongong) 
Coal Shipment—Finances, 782 
Iron and‘ Steel Works, 105 
Mercantile Marine: Office, 565 
Shipping, 552,.558 


Ports, 554 
Maritime Services Board, 552-558 
Pilotage, 561, 567,°777 
Rates and Charges, 560, 777 


Postal Notes, 825 

Postal Services, 579-582 
Employment, 580 
Finance, 579 
Letters, etc., Posted, 581 
Rates, 582 


Potatoes, 382, 667 
Area, 324, 383 
Consumption, 659 
Growers’ Licenses, 382 
‘Holdings, 323 
Interstate Trade, 541, 544. 
Planting and Harvesting. Dates, 334 
Prices— 
Retail, 667, 674, .675 
Wholesale,.328, 672 
Production, 324, 383 
Value, 325, 326 


Poultry— 
Exports, ‘482 
Farming, 283, 477 
Prices, 485 

Prices— 
Commission, ‘670 
Regulation, 669 
Retail, Food, 673 

Index, 679 

Wholesale, 671,673 


Primage Duty, 612 


Prisons, 1113 
Lock Hospitals, 970 


Privy Council Appeals, 1080, 1105 


Probate— 
Estate Duties— 
Rates, 754, 769 
Revenue, 752, ‘753, 769 
Value of Estates, 859, 1087 
Jurisdiction, 1086 
Production,''744 
By Industries— 
Agriculture, 324-327, 745 
‘List of Crops, 324 
Dairy. aud:Farmyard, 484 
Factory, 61, 64, 87 
In Divisions, 66,.279 
List of Commodities, 89-99 
Fisheries, 493 
Forestry, 488, 489 
Mining, 1123, 133, 279, 745 
Pastoral, 442, 745 
Poultry Farming, 484 
Primary, '745 
Rnral],..280,.745 
Value, 745, .750 


Profits ‘Tax, Undistributed, 766 


Property— 
Valuation.for Land Tax, 768 
For’Rating, 866 
Value of ‘Rural! Lands, 282 


Prospecting for Minerals, 164 
Prothonotary of Supreme Court, 1081 


Prunes, 371, 374,.379 
Irrigation ‘Area, 389,390 


Public Debt of New South Wales, 778, 
791 


Public Finance, 751-803 


Public Service Employees, 695 
Industrial: Arbitration, 721 
Pensions, 947 
Salaries and‘Wages, 733 


Public Library. of (NS: W., 11074 
Government, Expenditure, 1020 


Public Trust Office, 1107 
Public Works Parliamentary Committes; 
36 


Puerperal Diseases— 


Cases, 967 
Deaths, .240, .262 


Pumpkins and Melons, 381 
Pure Food Act, 655 
Pyrophyllite, 159 


Q 
Quadruplets ‘Born, 222 
Quarantine, 545 
Quarries, 160, 161 
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R, 
Rabbits, 443 
Rabbit Skins Exported).443,.528: 
Racing, Horse and: Greyhound—. 


Courses Licensed, 926 
Taxes, 752, 753, 756, 925, 926, 927 
Radiography (see Wireless) 
Railways, Private,.618 
Railways, State, 602-617, .629- 
Accidents; 631 
City Electric, 6065.. 
Coal Supplies, 145, 630. 
Diesels, 616 
Electric Services, . 605. 
Electricity Works; 121, 629 
Employees,.631, 697 
Institute,.1072 
Pensions, 949! 
Wages, .631 
Fares, 613 
Finances, 607-610, 773, 774, 781 
Interest, 781 
Loan Expenditure, 787 
Freight Charges, 615 
Gauges, 618 
Gradients, 616 
Length, 603 
Rail Motor Services; 617° 
Rolling Stock, 92, 616 
Safety Appliances, 616 
Traffic, 611 
Victorian Border Lines, 617° 
Workshops, 629 


Rainfall, 8-21 

Area Series, 8 

Index— 
Dairying Districts, 21,.461 
Sheep Districts, 20, 414 
Wheat Districts, 20, 349: 

In Divisions— 
Annual, 11, 279. 
Monthly, 12 

In Sydney, 14, 15 

Seasonal Distribution, 12,,349,. 414, 
461 


Raisins; 389 
Rates and Taxes (see Taxation) 


Rationing of Commodities, 656. 
Butter, 449, 657 
Clothing, 657 
Meat, 657 
Petrol, 635 

Aviation,.577 
Sugar, 665 
Tea, 656 
Tobacco, 656. 

Real Estate— 

Mortgages (sze Mortgages) 
Titles, 1108. 
Transactions,. 853, 854. 
Transfers, 1108: 
Valuations, 866 


Real Property Aot,.853: 


Reciprocity in:Oversea Trade; .513 
Reconstruction Training: Scheme,, 1017, 

1059 
Red Cross:Soviety, Australian; 959 
Reférenda, 48— 

Hotel Closing, Hours, 49 

Rents and: Prices, 669: 
Reformatories, 1113. 
Refrigeration— 

Ice Made, .97 
Registrar-General, 1108 
Religions— 

Census Records, 906 

Prisoners, 1116: 

School Children, 1028 
Religious— 

Marriages, 210 

Licenses to. celebrate;. 205 

Schools, 1042 

Roman Catholic, 1042 

Social Work—- 

Deaf,, Dumb: and Blind, 973, 
104 


045 
University Colleges, 1064 


Rents, House, 676. 
“ Economic,” 988. 
Fair Rents Court, .679, 1098 
Index Numbers, 680, 681. 


Representatives. House of (Common- 
wealth Parliament), 46 


Reproduction Rates (see Births) 

Reserves, Land, .497,.923+ 

Reservoirs, Water,.899).902.° 

Retail‘Delivery Services; 657 
Milk, 664 

Retail Prices (see Prices): 

Retail Stores (sce Shops) 


Returned Servicemen (see War, Returned 
Servicemen): 
Rice— 
Consumption, 659. 
Cultivation, 324,364, 
Area,.324, 364;,365. 
Holdings, 323, 364, 365 
Trrigation Areas; 389° 
Plantingand: Hars esting, Dates 
334 
Production, 324, 364, 365 
Value, 325, 326; 364, 366 
Dressed, 96 
TIixports, 365, 527 
Harvesting Award, 287 
Marketing Board, 365, 656 
Prices, 674 
Rivers—. ~ 
Trrigation Schemes; 386- 
Length) 4 
Navigation, 559 


Road and:Traffie Funds; ;779' 
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Road Safety Council, 653 


Roads, 591-598 
Accidents, 648 
Commonwealth Grants, 595 
Government Expenditure, 601 
Length, 591 
Local Expenditure, 601 
Local Rates, 594, 875 
Main Roads, 592, 875 
Finances, 593, 596 
Petrol Duty Allotted to, 595 


Royal Society for Welfare of Mothers 
and Babies, 918 
Royalties— 
Mining, 163, 776 
Timber, 487, 776 
Rubber—Imports, 525 
Rubber Goods— 
Exports, 528, 529 
Factories, 64, 65, 86, 120 
Employment, 74-76 
Production, 99, 120 
Interstate Trade, 543 
Rubber Tyres (see Tyres, Rubber) 
Rural— 
Co-operative Societies, 836 
Employment, 283, 687, 693 
Finance, 306, 810 
Relief to Settlers, 307-319 
Industries (see also Agriculture, 
Dairying, Pastoral), 269- 
506 
Capital Invested, 282 
Government Assistance, 307-319 
Machinery Used, 281 
Production~ 


Value, 745, 747, 750 
Wages, 286 
Rates, 739 
Population, 176 


‘Rural Bank of N.S.W., 307-319, 697, 


818-821 
Advances for Homes, 990, 991 
Assistance to Settlers,.307-319, 820 
Interest Rates, 315, 829 
Personal Loans, 820 
Rural Industries Agency, 309 
Rural Reconstruction Agency, 309 


Rural Reconstruction Board, 316 

Rural Reconstruction Commission, 304 
Rural Workers’ Accommodation Act, 289 
Rutile, 156 

Rye, 324 


$s 
St. George County Council, 882-884 
Salaries (see Wages) 
Sales Tax, 513, 770 


Savings Banks (see Commonwealth 
Savings Bank) 


Savings Certificates, War, 791 


Saw Mills, 97, 119, 489 


Scarlet Fever Cases, 243, 967 
Deaths, 240, 243 


Scholarships and Bursaries, 1020, 1046 
Schoo] Libraries, 1041 


Schools, 1021-1045 
Agricultural, 1016, 1037 
Classification, 1029 
Compulsory Attendance, 1016 
Correspondence, 1029, 1031 
Evening Youth, 1036 
Number, 1023 
Opportunity, 1038 
Primary, 1016, 1029, 1030, 1031 
Private, 1041 
Roman Catholic, 1042 
Pupils, 1023, 1025, 1043, 1044, 1055 
Ages, 1026 
Religions, 1028 
Sex, 1027 
Secondary, 1016, 1029, 1033 


Seamen— 
Compensation for Accidents, 566 
Engagements and Discharges, 565 
Maritime Industry Commission, 565 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 565 
Pensions, 566 


Seasons, 7 


Secondary Industries | Commission, 
Commonwealth, 54 


Secondary Industries Divisions, 55 
Senate of Commonwealth Parliament, 45 


Servicemen, Returned (see War, Re- 
turned Servicemen) 


Settlement, Land (see Land) 


Sewerage Services— 

Finances, 887, 898 
Sex Distribution of Populaticn, 189 
Shale, Oil, 127, 147 


Share Farming, 290 
In Divisions, 298, 299, 301 


Shearing— 
Award Rates, 289, 739 


Shearing Machinery— 
On Holdings, 281 


Sheep (see also Mutton and Wool), 
398, 402-408, 442 
Breeds, 407 
Districts, Rainfall, 414 
Flocks, 403 
In Commonwealth and States, 398 
In Divisions, 401 é 
Interstate Imports and Exports, 405 
Irrigation Areas, 389 
Lambing, 406 
Prices, 433 
Shearing (see Shearing) 
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Sheep Skins— 
British Government Purchase, 420 
Exports, 528 
Sheriff of Supreme Court, 1081 . 
Shipbuilding, 564 
Shipping, 545-567 
Australian Shipping Board, 545 
Certificates of Seaworthiness, 564 
Coasting Trade Licenses, 545 
Insurance, 848 
War Risks, 852 
Legislation, 545 
Maritime Industry Commission, 565 
Marine Inquiry Courts, 567, 1095 
Maritime Services Board, 554 
Mortgages, 857 
Nationality, 549 
Registers, 563 
Shipping Act, 1949, 545, 547 
Tonnage Entered and Cleared, 548 
War-time Control, 546 
Shipwrecks, 567, 1095 
Shires— 
Area, 862, 866 
Elections, 864 
Finances, 871-881, 890 
Loans, 893, 895, 897 
Government Assistance, 890 
Population, 174-178, 866 
Roads, 591 
Valuation of Property, 866, 869, 870 
Shops, Retail, 709 
Closing Hours, 722 
Employment, 691, 694, 695, 710 
. Value of New Buildings, 998, 1000 
Sickness— 
Benefits— 
Commonwealth 
911 
Friendly Societies, 922 
Treatment, 958 
Silage (see Fodder Conservation) 
Silicosis, Workers’ Compensation, 708 
Silos, Grain, 352 ; 
Silver— 
Coinage, 805 
Exports, 152 
Mining, 149 
Grants to Prospectors, 165 
Prices, 161 
Production, 107, 133, 149 
Silver-Lead-Zine Mining— 
Employment, 127 
Sinking Funds— 
Local Government, 891-897 
National Debt, 774, 801 
Skins and Hider— 
Exports, 442, 528, 533 
Imports, 524 
Intérstate Trade, 541 
Ocean Freights, 560 
_ U.K. Purchase, 420 
Slaughtering of Livestock, 403, 431, 435, 
472, 659 
Smallpox, Deaths, 242 


Government, 


Spey. River Waters Diversion Scheme, 
7 
Soap Factories, 91, 103 
Social Condition, 905-936 
Social Services Contribution, 760 
Societies— 
Co-operative (see Co-operative 
Societies) 
Educational and Scientific, 1073 
Friendly (see Friendly Societies) 
Soil Conservation, 294 
Solicitors, 1084 
Spastic Centre, 975 
Spelter (see Zinc) 
Spirits (see Intoxicants) 
Stamp Duties, 752, 753, 756 
Standards Association of Australia, 57 
Starr-Bowkett Societies, 837 
Statute of Westminster, 44 
Steatite, 159 
Steel (see Iron and Steel) 
Stevedoring Industry Board, 546 
Stevedoring Industry Commission, 546 
Still-births, 221, 224 
Registration, 205 
Stock Exchange— 
Index, 835 
Stone Quarried, 161 
Strikes (see Industrial Disputes) 
Subsidies (see also Bounties)— 
Dairying, 452 
Fertilisers, 331 


Stud Stock Imports, 397 
Wool Manufactures, 419 
Sugar— 

Agreement, 367, 665 
Consumption, 659, 665 

In Breweries, 118 

In Factories, 114, 665, 666 
Eixports— 

Valuation, 514 
Interstate Trade, 541, 544 
Prices— 

Retail and Wholesale, 666, 672, 

674 

To Fruit Canners, 375 
Production, 115 
Rationing, 368, 665 

Sugar Cane— 

Field workers’ wages, 287 
Holdings, 323 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 334 
Production, 324-326, 366 


Sugar Mills, 115 
Sugar Refinery, 115 
Suicides, 240, 266 


Sulphur, 159 
Bounty, 55 


Sultanas, 389 
Superannuation (see Pensions) 
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Superphosphate— 
Bounty, 56 
Used in agriculture, 338 
Supreme Court, 1084, .1092 
Swine (see‘Pigs) 
Sydney, City of (see also Metropdlitan 
Wistrict)—~ 
Area, 175, 862, 866 
City Railway, 603 
Climate, ‘14; 15, 16 
Corporation Act, B61 
Distance and Flying (ime -fram 
London, 1 
Finances, 876-881] 
Loans, 891 
Rates, 872 
Valuations, 866, 869-871 
Library, 1076 
Population, 175,.866 
Density, 175 
Sydney County Council Electricity 
Undertaking, 121, 882 
Charges, .668 
Sydney Harbour— 
Administration, 554 
Finances, 556, 773, .774, 781 
Interstate Trade, 540 
Port Charges, 561 
Shipping, 552-557 
Tides, 22 
Wharfage, 555 
Rates, 561, 562 
Sydney Harbour Bridge, 599 
Cost, 599 
Finances, 600 
Passengers, ‘Tram :and’Qmauibus,'627 
Tolls, 599 
Sydney Metropolitan ‘District :(see 
Metropolitan District) 
Sydney Municipal ‘Markets, ‘656, 667 
Sydney Observatory, 21 
Syenite, 160 
T 
Tale, 159 
Tallow— 
Interstate 'Trade, 541 
Production, 91 
Used in Soap Factories, 108 
Tamworth— 
Population, ‘187 
Tanneries, 111 
Tariff Board, 508 
Tariffs, 511 
Exchange Adjustment, 612 
Excise, 537 
Petrol Duty for Roads, 595 
Primage Duty, 512 
Reciprocal Agreements, 513 


Special War Duty, 512 
Taronga Park Zoological Gardens,’ 923 


Taxation— 
Commonwealth,’'758 

Bank Notes, 805 

Companies, 766 

Customs and Excise ‘Duties,.537 
Primage, 512 

Entertainments, 767 

Estate Duties, 769 

“Flour, ‘836, 7771 

Gift Duty, 769 

Gold, 156, 771 

Income, 760-765, 767 
»Campanies, 766 
‘Payment “by ‘Instalments, 

“760 


Pay-roll, 770 

Sales, 7.70 

»Sacial Services Contiibution, 760 

“Uniform, 7758 
State Réimbursement, 752, 

758, "754, 759, ‘775 
Wool, 426; 771 
Local, 751-753, 871 

Main Roads, 594, ‘875 

Water and Sewerage.Rates, 752, 
763, 871, 899, .902 

State, 781-758 

Entertainments,’ 757, 927 

-Incame, 752, 753 

TLand,°758 

Motor Vehicles, 641-645, 752, 
753, 758 

“Probate, 752, 753, ‘754 

Racing ‘and ‘Betting, 752, 753, 
756, 926 

Stamp Duties, 752, 753, 756 


Taxi-cabs, 646 
Registration, 639 


Tea— 
Consumption, 659,666 
Importy,: 523,666 
Prices, 666, 672, 674 
Rationing, 656 
Subsidy, 666 


Teachers— 
Private Schools— 
‘Nuniber, ‘1023 
Training, 1051 
State Schodls— 
Classification, 1051 
Number, 1023 
Technical, 1055 
Training— 
Colleges, 1049 
Government ‘Expenditure, 1020 
Students, 1050 
Technical College, Sydney, 1053 
Technical Education, ‘1029, :1053 
Government Expenditure,.1020, 1055 
‘Scholarships, 1048 


Technological Museum, 57, 1074 
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Telecommunications Act, 1946, Over. 
Beas,685 

Telegraphs, 593 
Telegrams, 584 
Wireless, 585 


Telephones, 582 
Temperature, 18-19 
Tenancy Law, 678, 679, 1098 


Tenancy of Rural Holdings, .272, 290 


Rural Reconstruction Commission’s 
Report, 304 


Textiles— 
Exports, 528, 529 
Factories, 64,'65, 107 
.bEnqployees, 74 
Fuel used, 86 
Production, 93,107 
Imports, 524 


Textiles and Clothing— 
Interstate Trade, 543, 544 


Theatres— 
Licenses, 925 
Taxable Admissions, 927 


Tick, Cattle, 445 
Tides, 22 
Tiles— 
Factories, .101 
Production, 390, ‘102, 1014 
Timber— 
Consumption, 490 
Exports, 528 
Imports, 490, 525 
Interstate! Trade, 542 
Prices, 672 
Production, 97,°120 
Royalties, 487, 776 
Saw Mills (see Saw Mills) 
Time, Standard, 21 
Tin— 
Interstate Trade, 544 
Mining, ‘153 
«Employment, 127 
Grants to Prospeatars,.165 
Prices, 161, 162 
Production, 107,:133, ‘154 


Tobacco— 


Cultivation— 
Area, 324,.368 
Holdings, 323 
Planting and -Harvesting Dates, 
334 
Production, 324, 368 
Exports, ‘527, ‘529 
Factories, 118 
Production, 97, 118 
Imports, 528 
“Fniterstate Trade, 543, 544 
Juveniles, Supply Prohibited, 913 
Prices, 672 
Rationing, 656 


Tomato Juice, 378 


Tomatoes— 
Consumption, 659 
Cultivation, 381 
Pulp Made, 96 


Totalisators on Racecourses— 


Investments, 926 
Tax, 756,757, 926 


Tourist— 
Bureau (Government), 6 
Receipts, 777 
Resorts, 5 
Vehicles, 646 


Tourists— 
Arrivals and Departures, :199 
Town and Country Planning, 865, 977 


Towns (see also Municipalities) — 
Population, 186 


Tractors— 
Bounty, 55 
On Farms, 281, 330 
Registered, 639 


Trade and Commerce, 507-54. 


Exports Oversea, 615-522, 526-535 
Classification,;527-529 
Destination, 532 
Price Index, 5385 
Re-exports, 534 
Ships’ Stores, 5é4. 

Valuation of Goods, 514 
Value, 515 

Imports, Oversea, 515-526, 530 
Price Index,"535 
Sales Tax, 513 
Valuation of: Goods, 514 
Value, 515 

International Trade Organisationg, 
510 

Interstate, £07, 540 

Ottawa Agreement, 512 

Post-war Control, 508 

Reciprocity, 513 

Representation: Abroad, 508 


Trade Mark Registrations, 1108 
Trade Organisation, International, 509 
Trade Unions. (see Unions, Trade) 


Traffic— 
Accidents, 631,°648 
Regulations, 633 
Tramway and Omnibus ‘Services, 620- 


4628 
Accidents, 631 
Employees— 

Pensions, 949 

Wages, 631 
Fares, 627 
Finances, 622-626 

“Gauge,’621 
Traffic, 626 
Workshops, 629 
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Transport Services, 589-653 
Trawling, Fish, 493, 660 
Treasury Bills, 792, 827 


: Triplets, Born, 223 


Trolley Buses, 621 

Trust Funds at State Treasury, 772, 785 
Trustee, Public, 1107 

‘Trusts, Commissions and Boards, 36 


Tuberculosis— 
Bene its, 969 
Cases, 815, 967 
Compensation, 707 
Deaths, 240, 246 
Treatment, 968 


Tullakool Irrigation Area, 389 
Tungsten, 133, 155 

Turkeys, 477 

Twins Born, 222, 224 


Typhoid Fever— 
Cases Notified, 967 
Deaths, 240 


U 
Unemployment, 697 


Unemployment and Sickness Benefits, 
908, 909, 911 


Unemployment Relief, 698 
Expenditure, 908 
Homes, 991 
Unions— 
Industrial, 715 
Preference to Members, 785 
Trade, 713 
United Kingdom— 
Tariff Preference, 511 
War Purchases (see War) 


Universities Commission, Commonwealth, 
1070 

University of Sydney, 1064-1072 
Courses, 1067 
Degrees Conferred, 1069 
Exhibitions, 1048 
Finances, 1064 
Fisher Library, 1076 
Government Aid, 1020 
Staff, 1057 
Students, 1087 
Tutorial Classes, 1072 


University of Technology, 1062 


Vv 
Vaccination, Sinallpox, 242 
Valuation— 
Of Estates for Probate, 1087 
Of Goods Imported and Exported, 
514 
Of Land— 
Court, 1094 
Fees, 776 
For Taxation, 768 
Rural, 276, 282 
Rural Reconstruction Commis- 
sion’s Report, 304 
Of Property for Local Rates, 866 


Valuer-General, 868 


Vegetables (see also Onions, Potatoes, 
Pumpkins, Tomatoes) a 
Canning, 96, 375, 382 
Consumption, 659 
Cultivation, 379, 384 
Area, 324, 380, 381 
Fertilisers Used, 331 
Drying, 382 
Exports, 527 
Markets, 384, 655, 666, 667 
Production, 324, 325, 381 


Venereal Diseases, Treatment, 969 


Veterinary Science, 445 
University Course, 1087 


Veterinary Surgeons, Registered, 446 
Victorian Border Railways, 617 
Vineyards, 323, 369 

Violence, Deaths, 240, 266 

Vital Statistics, 205-268 

Vocational Guidance, 1017, 1040 


W 
Wages, 731 

Basic or Living, 731 

Australian States, 736 
Index, 741 
Rates by Occupation, 739 

Rural Industries, 286 
Total Paid in New South Wales, 742 
War and Post-war Control, 731 


Wagga Wagga— 
Agricultural College, 1063 
Population, 187 
Teachers’ College, 1049 


War (1939-45), 50 
Agricultural Coinmittees, 304 
Aliens Control, 201 
Coal and Coal-mining Control, cca ut 
Commonwealth Powers, 45 
Compensation for War Risks, 852 


Contracts with United Kingdom— 


Butter, 449, 469 

Eggs, 481 

Meat, 439, 440 

Sheep Skins, 420 

Wool, 418 
Demobilisation, 50 


Economic Organisation Regulations, 
804 
Employment, 682 
Finance, 804 
Gold Restrictions, 156 
Interest Rates, 826 
Bank Advances, 828 
Deposits, 828 
Building Society Loans, 826 
Mortgages, 830 
Loans, 790 
Savings Certificates, 791 
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War (1939-45)—continued. 
Finance—continued. 
Mortgages— 
Interest Rates, 831 
Motor Vehicles Control, 636 
Sales of Real Estate, 854 
State Expenditure, 778 
Industrial Arbitration, 721 
Maritime Industry Commission, 
565 
Stevedoring Comnuission, 546 
Land Transport Control, 580 
Marketing of Commodities— 
Dairy Products, 449 
Eggs, 481 
Wheat, 337 
Wool, 418 
Motor Vehicles Control, 636 
Prices Regulation, 669 
Rationing, 656 
Butter, 449 
Clothing, Household Linen, etc., 
657 


Liquid Fuels, 635 
Sugar, 665 
Tea, 656 
Tobacco, 656 
Retail Delivery Services Control, 657 
Returned Servicemen— 
Children’s Education, 1048 
Demobilisation, 50 
Homes, 566, 990, 991, 992 
Pensions, 943 
Tax Exemption, 761 
Preference in Employment, 725 
Reconstruction Training, 684, 
1017, 1059 
Re-establishment and Employ- 
ment Act, 683 
Settlement on Land, 502 
Seamen’s Pensions, 567 
Shipping Control, 546 
Supplies of Commodities Control, 656 
Bread, 660 
Dairy Products, 449 
Eggs, 481 
Fertilisers, 332 
Meat, 439 
Minerals, 164 
Potatoes, 382 
Rabbitskins, 443 
Sheepskins, 420 . 
Tobacco, 368 
Wheat, 337 
Wool, 418 
Taxation— 
Companies, 767 
Customs Duty, 512 
Gold, 156, 771 
Incomes, Exemption for Mem- 
bers of Forces, 769 
Tenancy and Rents, 679 
University Enrolments, 1070 
Wages, 731 
War Risks Insurance, 852 


Water ‘Trusts, 393 
Wealth, Private, 859 
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Weather, 6 
Rainfall Indexes, 349, 414, 461 


Weights and Measures, Standard, 665 
Westminster, Statute of, 44 


Wharfage— 
At Newcastle, 557 
At Sydney, 555 
Rates Levied, 561 


Wheat, 335-360 
Consumption, 114, 355 
Exports, 340, 527 

Destination, 533 
Valuation, 514 


Farming-— 

Area, 324, 339, 340, 341, 342 
Suitable for, 336 
War-time Limitation of, 337 

Bounties, 358, 749 

Crop, 324, 340, 341, 748 
Average per acre, 344 
By Divisions, 279, 342 
Value, 325, 326 

Fallowing, 345 

Farms, 323, 342 
Size, 343 

Government Assistance, 336 

In Conjunction with Other 
Types of Farming, 271 

Internationa] Agreement, 339 

Trrigation Areas, 389 

Marginal Areas Reconstruction, 
318 

Planting and Harvesting Dates, 
334 

Rainfall Index, 349 

Shares, System, 290 

Stock Feed, 356 

Superphosphates Used, 324 

Varieties Grown, 347 

Wages of Harvesters, 287 

Freights, Ocean, 355, 560 
Interstate Trade, 541, 543 
Marketing, 350 

Bulk Handling, 352, 555 

F.A.Q, Standard, 351 

Grading, 351 

Pools, 354 

Prices— 

Home Consumption, 336 

To Farmer, 354, 358, 748 
Guaranteed, 337 

. Wholesale, 328, 356, 672 
Stabilisation Plan, 336 
Tax, 337 


Wheat Board, Australian, 338 
Wheat Harvest Employment Commis~ 
sion, 286 
Whisky— 
Imports, 523 
Wholesale Prices (see Prices) 
Whooping-cough, Deaths, 240, 244 
‘Widowed Persons, 193 
Re-marriages, 207 
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‘Widows’ Pensions, 908, 920, 941: 
War, 943 

Wife: and Child Desertion,; 916 

‘Winds, 7 

Wine— 
Bounty on Exports, 370° 
Consumption; 659, 933: 
Grapes Marketing Board; 370, 656 
Licenses to Sell, 929) 
Production, 369, 389. 

Wire Netting— 
Bounty, 55. 
Rabbit-proof Fencing, 444 


Wireless Apparatus: Made, 98 


Wireless Broadcasting, 587 
Licenses, 588 


Wireless: Telography, 585 


‘Wollongong: (see- also: Port Kembla)— 
Basic Wage; 733 
Climate, 15 
Population, 187° 


‘Women— 
Eligible for lection to Parliament, 
33, 84, 905° 
Employment, 687; 691 
Factory Workers, 63, 64, 65, 
76-80: 
Police, 1110 
Retail Stores, 712 
Rural Workers, .283 
Teachers;, 1023 
Franchise, Parliamentary, 37 
Votes, 39,.47 
Jurors, 1082 
Motor: Licences, 641 
Prisoners, 1114 
Status, 905, 1064 
Trade Unionists, 905. 
University Students; .1067 


Wages— 
Basic or Living, 733; 737 
In Factories; 82 
Rural Industries; 286; 288 


Wood (see Timber) 


Wool, 408-428 
Auction Sales, Sydney,.416 
Australian Wool Board,.427; 
Australian Wool Realisation Com- 
mission, 422. 
Consumption ini Factories, 108, 420 
Contributory Charge,. 423 
Exports, 442, 528. 
Destination, 532- 
Valuation, 514 
¥Freights— 
Ocean; 560 
Railway, 615 
Index of Rainfall and Clip). 41:4; 416 
Interstate Trade, 541. 
Joint Organisation,, 420° 
Liens; 857’ 
Marketing; :416 
Post-wan, 420 
Publicity, 426.; 


Wool, —continued. 


Prices— 
Appraised for U.K. Contract, 
419 
Sydney Auctions, 424, 749 
To Australian: Manufacturers, 
419 ‘ 
Wholesale; 672! 
Production, 408, 748: 
By ‘Divisions; 279 
Per Sheep, 410° 
Value, 409; 442° 
Quality of N.S.W. Clip, 410: 
Realisation. (Distribution. off Profits) 
Account; 424: 
Research, 426 
Scouring, 94, 110 
Subsidy to Manufacturers, 419 
Tax, 426, 771 
United Kingdom.Contracts;.418 
United Kingdom—Dowminion Wool 
Disposals. Ltd.,. 420 


Woollen Cloth, 93, 108,,109 
Woolpacks, .Prices, 672 


Workers’ Compensation, 702. 
Commission, 1034 
Insurance, 707, 848 
Miners’, 168 
Seamen, 566 


Workers’ Educational. Association, 1072, 
1073 

World— 
Infantile Mortality: Rates, 235 


Population, ,196 
Reproduction: Rates, 215 


Wyangala Dam, 391 


Y. 


Yanco Irrigation: Avea— 
Land Board; 4.96, 1098" 


Yarns— 


Factory Consumption, 110 
Manufacture, 109. 
Youth— 
Apprenticeship; 699, .1054 
Employiment— 
Factories, 79 
Mines, 128 
Offenders, 1029 
Technical Education (see Technical 
Education) 
Vocational Guidance, 1017 


Z 

Zinc, 138, 150¢ 
Exports; 152).528° 
Interstate Trade; 542, 544 _ 
Prices; 161i, 162 
Production; 149° 

Zircon— 
Production, 156 


Zoological Gardens, 923 


